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III  th«  hEfidtomest  |Murt  of  the  Chanv 
•i«  D*  Aotifi»  torroiinded  on  every  sid« 
bj  the  splendid  palaces  and  gorffeoos 
mansions  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants 
of  Parts  stands  a  small,  isolated,  mo- 
dest edifice,  more  like  a  Roman  villa 
than  the  house  of  some  northern  ca- 
pital, in  the  midst  of  a  park — one  of 
those  pleasure  grounds  which  the 
Preneh,  heaven  knows  whj,  designate 
M  *<Jardtn  Anglais."  The  outer 
gate  opens  on  the  Rue  Chantereine, 
and  here  to  this  hour  jou  maj  trace, 
amoog  the  time-worn  and  dilapidated 
omaments,  some  remnants  of  the 
tirange  figures  which  once  decorated 
tlie  pediment:  weapons  of  various 
■g«*  and  countries,  grouped  together 
with  sphinxes, and  Egyptian  emblems; 
the  faint  outlines  of  pyramids,  the 
pcmcefuMooking  ibis  are  there,  among 
the  helmets  and  cuirasses — the  massive 
•words  and  the  death-dealing  arms  of 
our  modem  warfare.  In  the  midst  of 
all,  the  number  53,  stands  encircled 
with  a  little  garland  of  leaves,  but 
even  thcr  are  scarce  distinguishable 
iMw,  and  the  number  itself  requires 
the  aid  of  faith  to  detect  it 

Within,  the  pUce  speaks  of  neglect 
and  decay :  the  shrubs  are  broken  and 
micared-for :  the  parterres  are  weed- 
grown  ;  a  few  marble  pedestals  rise 
amid  the  rank  grass,  to  mark  where 
statues  once  stood,  but  no  other  trace 
of  thero  remains :  the  verv  fountain 
itaelf  is  fissured  and  broken,  and  the 
water  has  worn  its  channel  along  the 
and  ripples  on  its  wavward 
vorcstrained.  The  villa  is  al- 
the  saahm  have  fallen  in 
Vol.  XXJIL— No.  133. 


in  many  places;  the  roof,  too,  hat 
gpven  way,  and  fragments  of  the  mir- 
rors which  once  decorated  the  walls, 
lie  strewn  upon  the  floor  with  pieces 
of  rare  marble.  Wherever  the  eye 
turns,  some  emblem  of  the  taste  of 
its  former  occupant  meets  you — some 
fresco,  stained  with  damn,  and  green 
with  mildew  ;  some  rustic  bench,  h^ 
neath  a  spreading  tree,  where  the  view 
opens  more  boldlv ;  bat  all  are  de« 
eayed.  The  inlaid  floors  are  rotting; 
the  stuccoed  ceilings,  the  richly-carved 
architraves  fall  in  fragrments  as  your 
footsteps  move,  and  the  doomed  walls 
themselves  seem  scarce  able  to  resist 
the  rude  blast  whose  wailing  cadenoe 
steals  along  them. 

Oh,  how  ten-fold  more  powerfully 
are  the  memories  of  the  dead  pre- 
served bv  the  scenes  they  habited  while 
in  life,  than  by  the  tombs  and  epitaphs 
that  cover  their  ashes  1  How  do  the 
lessons  of  one  speak  home  to  the 
heart,  calling  up  again,  before  the 
mind's  eye,  the  very  images  them- 
selves !  not  investing  them  with  attri- 
butes our  reason  coldly  rejects. 

I  know  not  the  reason  that  this  villa 
has  been  suffered  thus  to  lapse  into 
utter  ruin,  in  the  richest  quarter  of  so 
splendid  a  city.  I  believe  some  long 
contested  litigation  bad  its  share  in 
the  causes.  My  present  business  is 
rather  with  its  past  fortunes  ;  and  to 
them  I  will  now  return. 

It  was  on  a  cold  dark  morning  of 
November,  in  the  vear  1799,  that  the 
street  we  have  just  mentioned,  then 
called  the  '<  Hue  de  la  Victoire,"  be- 
came   crowded  with    equipages    and 
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horsemen ;  cavalcades  of  generals  and 
their  staffs,  in  full  uniform,  arrived 
and  were  admitted  within  the  massive 
gateway,  before  which,  now,  groups  of 
curious  and  inquiring  gazers  were  as- 
sembled, questioning  and  guessing  as 
to  the  unusual  spectacle.  1  he  number 
of  led  horses  that  paraded  the  street, 
the  long  lines  of  carriages  on  either 
side  nearly  filled  the  way  ;  still  there 
reigpied  a  strange,  unaccountable  still- 
ness among  the  crowd,  who,  as  if  ap- 
palled by  the  verv  mystery  of  the 
scene,  repressed  theur  ordinary  tumult, 
and  waited  anxiously  to  watch  the 
result. 

Among  the  most  interested  specta- 
tors were  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  who  saw,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  their  quiet  quarter 
the  scene  of  such  excitement.  Everv 
window  was  filled  with  faces,  all 
turned  towards  that  portal  which  so 
seldom  was  seen  to  open  in  general ; 
for  they  who  dwelt  there  had  been 
more  remarkable  for  the  retirement, 
mnd  privacy  of  their  habits,  than  for 
aught  else. 

At  each  arrival  the  crowd  separated 
to  permit  the  equipage  to  approach 
the  gate ;  and  then  might  be  heard 
the  low  murmur— for  it  was  no  louder 
—^f  *'  Ha  !  that's  Lasalle.  See  the 
mark  of  the  sabre-wound  on  his 
cheek  t'*  Or,  **  Here  comes  Augu- 
reau.  You*d  never  think  that  hand- 
some fellow,  with  the  soft  eye,  could 
be  such  a  tiger."  "  Place,  there,  place 
for  Colonel  Savary."  ««  Ah,  dark  Sa- 
Tary  1  we  all  know  him.'* 

Stirring  as  was  the  scene  without, 
it  was  far  inferior  to  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  within  the  walb.  There, 
every  path  and  avenue  that  led  to  the 
yilla  were  throneed  with  military  men, 
walking  or  standmg  together  in  groups, 
conversing  eagerly,  and  with  anxious 
looks,  but  cautiously  withal,  and  as 
though  half  fearing  to  be  overheard. 

Through  the  wmdows  of  the  villa 
might  be  'seen  servants  f»assing  and 
re-passing  in  haste,  arranging  the  pre- 
parations for  a  magnificent  dejeune— 
for  on  that  morning  the  generals  of 
division  and  the  principal  military  men 
in  Paris  were  invited  to  breakfast  with 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  com- 
panions—General Bonaparte. 

Since  his  return  from  Esypt  Bona- 
parte had  been  living  a  lira  of  appa- 
rent privacy  and  estranffement  from 
«U  public  afturt*    The  aromBstaiioei 


under  which  he  quitted  the  army  un- 
der his  command,  the  unauthorised 
mode  of  his  entry  into  France — with- 
out recall — without  even  permission — 
had  caused  his  friends  considerable 
uneasiness  on  his  behalf ;  and  nothing 
short  of  the  unobtrusive  and  simple 
habits  he  maintuned,  had  probably 
saved  him,  from  being  called  on  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct. 

They,    however,    who    themselves 
were  pursuing  the  career  of  ambition, 
were  better  satisfied  to  see  him  thus, 
than  hazard  any  thing  by  so  bold  an 
expedient.    They  bellevea  that  he  was 
only  great  at  the  head  of  his  legions ; 
and  they  felt  a  triumphant  pleasure  at 
the  obscuritv  into  which  the  victor  of 
Lodi  and  the    Pvramids  had  fallen, 
when  measured  with  themselves.  They 
witnessed,  then,  with    sincere    satis- 
faction, the  seeming  indolence  of  his 
present  life.     They  watched  him  in 
those  soirees  which  Madame    Bona- 
parte gave,  enjoying  his  repose  with 
such  thorough  delight — those  delight- 
ful evenings,  the  most  brilliant  for  all 
that  wit,  intellect,  and  beauty  can  be- 
stow ;  which  Talievrand  and  Sieves, 
Fouche,  Carnot,    Lemercier,  and    a 
host  of  others  frequented ;  and  they 
dreamed  that  his  hour  of  ambition  was 
over,  and  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
inglorious  indolence  of  the  tired  sol« 
dier. 

While  the  greater  number  of  the 
euests  strolled  listlessly  through  the 
little  park,  a  small  group  sat  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  villa,  whose  looks  of 
impatience  were  ever  turned  towards 
the  door,  from  which  their  host  was 
expected  to  enter.     One  of  these  was 
a  tall  slight  man,  with  a  high,  but  nar- 
row forehead,  dark  eyes,  deeply  bu- 
ried in  his  head,  and  overshadowed  by 
long  heavy  lashes ;  his  face  was  pale, 
and  evinced  evident  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness, as    he    listened,  without    ever 
speaking,  to  those  about  him.     This 
was  General  Moreau.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the 
day :    the  broad-skirted  embroidered 
coat ;  the  half  boot ;  the  embroidered 
tri-colour  scarf,  and  a  chapeau  with  a 
deep  feather  trimming — a  simple,  but 
a  handsome  costume,  and  which  well 
became  his  well- formed  figure.  Beside 
him  sat  a  large,  powerfully-built  man, 
whose  long  blaca  hair,  descending  in 
loose  curb  on  his  neck  and  back,  as 
well  as  the  jet  black  brilliancy  of  his 
tye^  and  &ep  olive  oomplezion,  be* 
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spoke  a  native  of  the  touth.  Though 
hu  dress  was  like  Moreau's,  there  was 
a  careless  Jaantiness  in  his  air,  and  a 
reckless  *' abandon"  in  his  manner,  that 
ga^  the  costume  a  character  totallj 
different.  The  rer  j  negligence  of  his 
scarf-knot  was  a  type  of  himself;  and 
his  thickly-uttered  French,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  Italian 
porases,  showed  that  Murat  cared  little 
to  cull  his  words.  At  his  left  was  a 
hard-featured,  stem-looking  man,  in 
the  uniform  of  the  dras oons— this  was 
Andreossj ;  and  opposite,  and  leaning 
on  a  sofa,  was  General  Lannes.  He 
was  pale  and  sicklj ;  he  had  risen 
from  a  bed  of  illness  to  be  present, 
and  lay,  with  half-closed  lids,  neither 
noticing  nor  taking  interest,  in  what 
went  on  about  him. 

At^  the  window  stood  Marmont, 
couTersing  with  a  slight  but  handsome 
youth,  in  the  uniform  of  the  chasseurs. 
Eugene  Beauhamott  was  then  but 
twenty-two,  but  eren  at  that  early  age 
displayed  the  soldier-like  ardour  which 
so  emmently  distinguished  him  in  after 
Ufe. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  salon 
opened,  and  Bonaparte,  dressed  in 
the  style  of  the  period,  appeared  ;  his 
cheeks  were  sunk  and  thm  ;  his  hair, 
long,  flat  and  silky,  hung  straight 
down  at  either  side  of  his  pale  and 
handsome  face,  in  which  now  one  faint 
tinge  of  colour  marked  either  cheek. 
He  saluted  the  rest  with  a  warm  shako 
of  the  hand,  and  then  stooping  down, 
said  to  Murat — 

«  But,  Bemadotte— where  is  he  ?" 

**  Yonder,**  said  Murat,  carelessly 
pointing  to  a  group  outside  the  terrace, 
where  a  tall  fine-looking  man,  dressed 
in  plain  clothes,  and  without  any  indi- 
cation €i  the  soldier  in  his  costume, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  officers. 

^  Ha  I  general,"  said  Napoleon,  ad- 
Tanctng  towards  him,  *'  tou  are  not  in 
vnifom.     How  comes  tliis  ? 

*'  I  am  not  on  senrioe,*'  was  the  cold 
reply. 

**  No,  but  ^ou  soon  shall  be,**  said 
Bonaparte,  with  an  effort  at  cordiality 
of  manner. 

"  I  do  not  anticipate  it,**  rejoined 
Bemadotte,  with  au  expression  at  once 
ftnn  and  menacing. 

Bonaparte  drew  him  to  one  side 
gently,  and  while  he  placed  his  arm 
within  bis,  spoke  to  him  with  eager- 
nais  and  coersy  for  several  minutes ; 
b«t  a  cold  fbaJce  of  the  bead,  without 


one  word  In  reply,  was  all  that  he 
could  obtain.  "  Whatl*'  exclaimed 
Bonaparte  aloud,  so  that  even  the 
others  heard  him.  *'  What!  are  you  not 
convinced  of  it  ?  Will  not  this  Direc- 
tory annihilate  the  revolution — have 
we  a  moment  to  lose  ?  The  Council 
of  Ancients  are  met  to  appoint  mo 

commander  in  chief  of  the  army ^go, 

put  on  your  uniform,  and  join  me  at 
once." 

**  I  will  not  join  a  rebellion,**  was 
the  insolent  reply. 

Bonaparte  shrunk  back,  and  dropped 
his  arm ;  then  rallying  in  a  moment, 
added,  « *Tis  well— you*Il  at  least  re- 
main  here  until  the  decree  of  the 
council  is  issued.*' 

<'  Am  I,  then,  a  prisoner  ?*'  said 
Bemadotte,  with  a  loud  voice. 

«  No,  no,  there  is  no  question  of 
that  kind  ;  but  pledge  me  your  honour 
to  undertake  nothing  adverse  to  me  in 
this  affair.** 

**  As  a  mere  citizen,  I  will  not  do 
so,'*  replied  the  other  ;  **  but  if  I  am 
ordered  by  a  sufficient  authority,  I 
warn  vou.** 

**  What  do  you  mean,  then,  as  a 
mere  citizen  ?*' 

**  That  I  will  not  go  forth  into  the 
streets,  to  stir  up  the  populace — nor 
into  the  barracks,  to  narangue  the 
soldiers." 

**  Enough  ;  I  am  satisfied.  As  fof 
myself,  I  only  desire  to  rescue  the 
republic  ;  that  done,  I  shall  retire  to 
Malmaison,  and  live  peaceably." 

A  smile  of  a  doubtful,  but  sardonio 
character,  passed  over  Bernadotte*8 
features,  as  he  heard  these  words, 
while  he  turned  coldly  away,  and  walked 
towards  the  gate.  **  What,  Augureau, 
thou  here,  said  he,  as  he  passed 
along,  and  with  a  contemptuous  shrufl^ 
he  moved  forward,  and  soon  gained 
the  streets.  And  truly,  it  seemed 
strange  that  he,  the  fiercest  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  general  who  made  hia 
army  assemble  in  clubs  and  knots,  to 
deliberate  during  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  that  he  should  now  lend  himself 
to  uphold  the  power  of  Bonaparte. 

Meanwhile,  the  salons  were  crowded 
in  every  part,  party  succeeding  party 
at  the  tables — where,  amid  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  breakfast,  and  the  clinkins^ 
of  glasses,  the  conversation  swelled 
into  a  loud  and  continued  din.  Fouche, 
Berthier,  and  Talleyrand,  were  also  to 
be  seen,  distinguishable  by  their  dress, 
among  the  military  oniforms— and  hero 
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now  might  be  heard  the  mingled  doubts 
and  fears,  the  hopes  and  dreads  of 
eachy  as  to  the  coming  events;  and 
many  watched  the  pale,  care-worn  face 
of  Bourienne,  the  secretary  of  Bona- 
parte, as  if  to  read  in  his  features  the 
chances  of  success  ;  while  the  general 
himself  went  from  room  to  room,  chat- 
ting confidential! V  with  each  in  turn^ 
recapitulating  as  he  went,  the  phrase, 
'*  the  country  is  in  danger/'  and  ex- 
horting all  to  be  patient,  and  wait 
calmly  for  the  decision  of  the  council, 
which  could  not,  now,  be  long  of 
coming. 

As  they  were  still  at  table,  M. 
Garnet,  the  deputation  of  the  council, 
entered,  and  delivered  into  Bonaparte's 
hands  the  sealed  packet,  from  which 
he  announced  to  the  assembly  that  the 
legislative  bodies  had  been  removed 
to  St.  Cloud,  to  avoid  the  interrup- 
tion of  popular  clamour,  and  that  he. 
General  Bonaparte,  was  named  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  decree. 

This  first  step  had  been  effected  by 
the  skilful  agency  of  Sieyes  and  Roger 
Ducos,  who  spent  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night  in  issuing  the  sum- 
monses for  a  meeting  of  the  council, 
to  such  as  they  knew  to  be  friendly  to 
the  cause  they  advocated.  All  the 
others  received  theirs  too  late ;  forty- 
two  only  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  by  that  fragment  of  the  council 
the  decree  was  passed. 

When  Bonaparte  had  read  the  docu- 
ment to  the  end,  he  looked  around  him 
on  the  fierce  determined  faces,  bronzed 
and  seared  in  many  a  battle  field,  and 
•aid,  "  My  brothers  in  arms,  will  you 
stand  by  me  here  ?" 

"  We  will,  we  will,"  shouted  they 
with  one  roar  of  enthusiasm. 

"  And  thou,  Lefebvrei  did  I  hear 
thy  voice  there  ?" 

*'  Yes,  general ;  to  the  death  Vm 
yours." 

Bonaparte  unbuckled  the  sabre  he 
wore  at  his  side,  and  placing  it  in 
Lefebvre's  hands,  said,  "  I  wore  this 
at  the  Pyramids  ;  it  is  a  fitting  present 
from  one  soldier  to  another.  Now, 
then,  to  horse." 

The  splendid  cort^ffe  moved  along 
the  ^assy  alleys  to  the  gate,  outside 
which,  now,  three  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  three  battalions  of  the  17th,  were 
drawn  up.  Never  was  a  sovereign,  in 
all  hit  pnda  of  powtry  tarroanded  with 


a  more  goreeous  staff.  The  conque- 
rors of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Egyptt 
the  greatest  warriors  of  Europe  were 
there  grouped  around  him — whose 
glorious  star,  even  then,  shone  high 
above  them. 

Scarcely  had  Bonaparte  issued  forth 
into  the  street,  than  raising  his  hat 
above  his  head,  he  called  aloud,  '*  Vive 
la  repuhliquct*  the  troops  caught  up 
the  cry,  and  the  air  rang  with  the 
wild  cheer. 

At  the  head  of  this  force,  surrounded 
by  the  generals,  he  rode  slowly  along 
towards  the  Tuileries  ;  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  gardens  of  which  stood 
Garnet,  dressed  in  his  robe  of  senator  in 
waiting  to  receive  him.  Four  colonels, 
his  aide-de-camps,  marched  in  front  of 
Bonaparte,  as  he  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  Ancients — his  walk  was  slow  and 
measured,  and  his  air  studiously  re- 
spectfiil. 

The  decree  being  read.  General 
Bonaparte  replied  in  a  few  broken 
phrases,  expressive  of  his  sense  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  words 
came  with  difficulty,  and  he  spoke  like 
one  abashed  and  confused.  He  was 
no  longer  in  front  of  his  armed  leflions, 
whose  war-worn  looks  inspired  the 
burning  eloquence  of  the  camp — those 
flashing  images,  those  daring  flights, 
suited  not  the  cold  assembly,  in  whose 
presence  he  now  stood — and  he  was  ill 
at  ease,  and  disconcerted.  It  was  onlTy 
at  length,  when  turning  to  the  generals 
who  pressed  on  after  him,  he  addressed 
the  following  words,  that  his  confi- 
dence in  himself  came  back,  and  that 
he  felt  himself  once  more. 

'*  This  is  the  republic  we  desire  to 
have — and  this  we  shall  have — for  it  it 
the  wish  of  those  who  now  stand 
around  me." 

The  cries  of  "  Hoe  la  republique,** 
burst  from  the  officers  at  once,  as  they 
waived  their  chapeaux  in  the  air, 
mingled  with  louaer  shouts  of  "  vive 
le  general  r 

If  the  great  events  of  the  day  were 
now  over  with  the  council,  they  had 
only  begun  with  Bonaparte. 

"  Whither  now,  general  ?"  said 
Lefebvre,  as  he  rode  to  his  side. 

"  To  the  guillotine,  I  suppose,**  said 
Andreossy,  with  a  look  of  sarcasm. 

**  We  shall  see  that,**  was  the  cold 
answer  of  Bonaparte,  while  he  gave 
the  word  to  push  forward  to  the 
Luxembourg. 
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Aad  ooom  ««•  tkoir  gnre. 

CAMwrnmUm 

«*  EoTFT  is  the  gif^  of  the  Nile/'  said 
ooe*  who  WES  bewildered  by  iu  Eiiti« 
qiiitT  before  oar  history  was  bom- 
Cat  least  be  is  called  the  father  of  it) 
A  bountiful  gift  it  was«  that  the 
''strange,  mysterious,  solitary  stream" 
bore  down  in  its  bosom  from  the  luxu- 
riant tropics  to  the  des<;rt.  For  manj 
an  hour  have  1  stood  upon  the  city- 
crowning  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  gaxed 
onweanedly  on  the  scene  of  matchleta 
beauty  and  wonder  that  lay  stretched 
beneath  my  view.  Cities  and  ruins 
of  cities,  palm- forests  and  green  sa- 
Tannahsy  gardens,  and   palaces,  and 

Govet  of  olive.  On  one  side,  the 
andless  desert,  with  its  pyramids ; 
on  the  other,  the  land  of  Goshen,  with 
its  luxuriant  phuns,  stretching  far 
away  to  the  horixon.  Yet  this  is  an 
exotie  land  I  That  river,  winding  like 
a  serpent  throush  its  paradise,  has 
brongnt  it  from  far  regions,  unknown 
to  man.  That  strange  and  richly- 
▼aried  panorama  has  nad  a  long  voy- 
age of  itl  Those  quiet  plains  have 
tumbled  down  the  cataracts ;  those 
cUttore  gardens  have  flirted  with  the 
Isle  of  Plowers,f  five  hundred  miles 
away ;  and  those  very  pyramids  have 
floated  down  the  waves  of  Nile.  In 
short,  to  speak  chemically,  that  river 
is  a  solution  of  Ethiopia's  richest  re- 
gions, and  that  vast  country  is  merely 
a  precipitate.  At  Pcstum  one  sees 
the  remnant  of  a  city  elaborated  from 
■ioantain    streams ;    the   Temple    of 


Neptune  came  down  from  the  Cahu 
brian  Hills,  by  water ;  and  the  Forum, 
like  Demosthenes,  prepared  itself  for 
its  tumult-scorning  destinv  among  the 
dash  of  torrents,  and  the  crash  of 
rocks  ;t  but  here  we  have  a  whole 
kingdom  risen,  like  Aphrodite,  from 
the  wave. 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  at 
much  involved  in  mysterv  as  every 
thing  ebe  connected  with  this  strange 
country.  The  statue,  under  which  it 
was  represented,  was  carved  out  of 
black  marble,  to  denote  its  Ethiopian 
origin,  but  crowned  with  thorns,  to 
symbolise  the  difficulty  of  approach- 
ing its  fountain-bead.  It  reposed  ap» 
propriately  on  a  sphinx,  the  type  of 
enigmas,  and  dolphins  and  crocodiles 
disported  at  its  feet.  In  early  n^B, 
''caput  quasrere  Nili?**  was  equiva- 
lent to  our  expression  of  seeking  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  interest  on 
rensylvanian  bonds.  The  pursuit  has 
baffled  the  scrutinv  and  self-devotion 
of  modern  enterprise,  as  effectuallv  as 
it  did  the  inquisitiveness  of  ancient 
despots,  and  the  theories  of  ancient 
philosophers.  Alexander  and  Ptolemy 
sent  expeditions  in  search  of  it.  He- 
rodotus gave  it  up  ;  Pomponius  Mela 
brought  it  from  the  antipodes,  Plinj 
from  Mauritania,  and  Homer  from 
heaven.  This  last  theory,  if  not  the 
most  satisfactory,  is,  at  least,  the  most 
incontrovertible,  and  sounds  better 
than  the  Meadows  of  Geesh,  where 
Bruce  thought  he  had  detected  its  in* 
fancy  in  the  fountains  of  the  Blue 
River.  This  was  only  a  found- 
ling, however,  —  a  mere  tributarj 
stream  ;  the  naiads  of  the  Nile  are  as 
virgin  as  ever.  I  have  conversed  with 
slave-dealers  who  were  familiar  with 
Abyssinia,  as  far  as  the  Galla  country, 
and  still  their  information  was  bounded 
by  the  vague  word,  south — still  from 
the  south  gushed  the  great  river. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  from  the 
junction  of  the  Taccase  or  Astaboras, 
the  Nile  runs  a  course  of  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  miles,  to  the  sea,  with- 


*  Herodotus.  f  Elephantioa. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  travertine,  of  wbich  P«etum  was 
Miy  see  9k  Bnaqphrey's  beautiful  End  imaginative  **  Lut  D^jm  of  a  Philosopliir,'' 
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out  one  tribuUpy  stream — **exeinple," 
as  Humboldt  says*  **  unique  dans  This- 
toire  hydrographique  du  globe."  Dur- 
ing this  career  it  is  exposed  to  the 
evaporation  of  a  burning  sun,  drawn 
off  into  a  thousand  canals,  absorbed 
by  porous  and  thirsty  banks,  drank  by 
every  living  thing,  from  the  crocodile 
to  the  pasha^  from  the  papyrus  to  the 
palm-tree ;  and  yet»  strange  to  sa^ ,  it 
seems  to  pour  into  the  sea  a  wider 
stream  than  it  displays  between  the 
cataracts  a  thousand  miles  away.  The 
Nile  is  all  in  all  to  the  Egyptian :  if  it 
withheld  its  waters  for  a  week,  his 
country  would  become  a  desert ;  it 
waters  and  manures  his  fields,  it  sup- 
plies his  harvests,  and  then  carries  off 
their  produce  to  the  sea  ;  he  drinks  of 
it,  he  fishes  in  it,  he  travels  on  it ;  it 
ii  his  slave,  and  used  to  be  his  god. 
Egyptian  mythology  recognized  in  it 
the  Creative  Principle,  and,  very  po- 
etically,  engaged  it  in  eternal  war  with 
the  desert,  under  the  name  of  Typhon, 
or  the  destructive  princinle.  Divine 
honours  were  paid  to  this  aqueous 
deity ;  and  it  is  whispered  among  my- 
thologists,  that  the  heartVblood  of  a 
virgin  was  yearly  added  to  its  stream, 
.—not  unlikely,  in  a  country  where 
they  worshipped  crocodiles,  and  were 
anxious  to  consult  their  feelings. 

The  Arab  looks  upon  all  men  as 
aliens  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  bom  beside  the  Nile ;  and  the 
traveller  is  soon  talked  into  a  belief 
that  it  affords  the  most  delicious  water 
in  the  world.     Ship-loads  of  it  are 
annually  sent  to  Constantinople,  where 
it  is  in  flpreat  request,  not  only  on  eoi- 
curean,  but  anti-Malthusian  grounos. 
The  natives  dignify  their  beloved  river 
with  the  title  of  **  El  Bahr,"  the  sea, 
and  pass   one-third  of  their  lives  in 
watching  the  How,  and  the  remainder 
in  watcninff   the  ebb  of  its  mighty 
tide.     The  inundation  begins  in  May, 
attains  its  full  height  in  Aueust,  and 
thenceforth   diminishes,  until  freshly 
twollen  in  the  following  year.     The 
stream  is  economized  within  its  chan- 
nel until  it  reaches  Egypt,  when  it 
•ads  abroad   over  the  vast  valley. 
J       I  it  is  that  the  country  presents 
st  striking  of  its  Protean  as- 
:    it    becomes    an    archipelago, 
lied  with  green  islands,  and  bound- 
na  onlv  by  the  chain  of  the  Lybian 
HQ  the  purple  range  of  the  Mo- 

Every  island  is 
or  an  antique 


•  Tl 


temple,  and  shadowy  with  palm-trees, 
or  acacia  groves.    Every  city  becomes 
a  Venice,  and  the  bazaars  display  their 
richest  and  gayest  cloths  and  tapestries 
to  the  illuminations  that  are  reflected 
from    the    streaming    streets.      The 
earth  is  sheltered  from  the  burning 
sun  under  the  cool  bright  veil  of  wa- 
ters ;  the  labour  of  the  husbandman 
is  suspended :  it  is  the  season  of  uni- 
versal festivity.     Boatmen  alone  are 
busy ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  plea- 
sant business,  for  the  sound  of  musio 
is  never  silent   beneath  those  large, 
white,  wing-like  sails,  that  now  glitter 
in  the  moonlight,  and  now  gleam  rud- 
dily,  reflecting    the    fragrant  watch- 
fires  on  the  deck.     In  one  place  you 
come  upon   a  floating  fair,  held  in 
boats,  flushed  with  painted  lanterns, 
and  fiuttcrinff  with  gay  fiags.    In  ano- 
ther, a  bridal  procession  is  gliding  by, 
as  her  friends  convey  nome  bride,  with 
mirth  and  music,  to  her  bridegroom. 
On  one  island  you  find  a  shawled  and 
turbaned    group    of    bearded     men, 
smoking  their  chibouques  and  sipping 
coffee.     On  another  a  merry  band  of 
Arab  g^rls  is  dancing  to  the  music  of 
their  own  wild  song.     And  then,  per- 
haps, with  the  lotus  flower 

«•  Wrcftthcd  in  th«  midnight  of  ttielr  hftlr,** 

or  the  light  gparment,  that  scarce  con- 
cealed  their  graceful  forms,  folded  as 
a  turban,  they  swim  from  grove  to 
grove,  the  quiet  lake  scarce  rippling 
round  their  dark  bosoms. 

Great  part  of  this  picture  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  however — the  inundation 
seldom  ruing  to  a  height  greater  than 
what  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, and  presenting,  alas!  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  swamp  than  of  an 
archipelago. 

As  the  waters  retire,  vegetation 
•eems  to  exude  from  every  pore.  Pre- 
vious to  its  bath,  the  country,  like  Pe- 
lias,  looked  shrivelled,  and  faded,  and 
worn  out:  a  few  days  after  it,  old 
Egypt  looks  as  good  as  new,  wrapped 
in  a  richly  green  mantle  embroidered 
with  flowers.  As  the  Nile  has  every 
thing  his  own  way  throughout  his  wide 
domains,  he  is  capricious  in  propor- 
tion, and  gives  spring  in  October,  and 
autumn  in  February.  Another  curi- 
ous freak  of  hb  is  to  make  his  bed  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  great  valley 
throngn  which  be  mm :  this  bed  is  a 
lort  of  ia?h9gt4iaidr,   by  means   of 
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which  the  deposits  of  four  thousand 
jttun  have  enabled  it  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  to  run  along  a  causeway  of 
its  own. 

This  ftlopinir  away  from  the  river's 
edge  materially  facilitates  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  countrr,  in  which  50,000 
oxen,  and  at  least  double  that  number 
of  men  are  perpetually  employed.     As 
I  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  re- 
turn to  the  Nile,  in  speaking  of  the 
commerce,  the  agriculture,  and   the 
mode  of  travelling  in  Egypt,  I  shall 
only  add  here,  the  followmg  statistics 
from  the  report  of   M.  Linant,  the 
pasha's  chief  engineer.     At  low  water 
It  pours  into  the  sea,  by  the  Rosetta 
mouth,  79,532,55 l,728_bY   the  Da- 
roietta,  71,033,640,640  cubic  metres, 
in  every  twenty-four  hours,  making  a  to- 
tal of  150,566,392,368.  At  high  water, 
by  the  KoaetU  branch,  478,3 17,838,960 
_by  the  Damietta,  227,196,828,480— 
total,  705,514,667,440.    The  elevation 
of  its  waters  below  the  first  cataract, 
i.  e.  250  leagues  from  its  embrochure, 
u  543  French  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  runs  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  miles  an  hour  during  its 
flood,  and  two  during  its  low  water. 
The  deposit  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
country  is  composed,  yields  by  ana- 
lysis, 9U5ths  of  alumina,  l-5th  of  car- 
bonate  of  lime,    l-20th   of  oxyde  of 
iron  (which  communicates  the  reddish 
eolour  to  its  waters),  some  carbonate 
of  magnesia,    and    pure  silex.     The 
mean   rate  of  accumulated  soil  seems 
to  be  about  four  inches  in  a  century  in 
Lower  EgTpt ;  and  about  forty  feet 
depth  of  soil  has  thus  been  fiung  over  the 
desert  since  the  deluge.     In  the  time 
of  Moeris  the  lands  were  sufficiently 
watered,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the  height 
of  eight  cubits ;  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, it  required  fifteen  cubits  ;  and 
BOW  the  river  must  rise  to  the  height 
of    twenty-two     before    the     whole 
country  b  overflowed.     Still,  as  the 
deposits  increase  the  Delta,  the  river 
b   proportionately  dammed   up,    and 
ibos   the  great   watering  machine  is 
kept  in  order  by  Nature,  with  a  little 
aasistance  from  Mehemet  Ali. 

Formerly,  when  vexed  by  the  arma- 
ments of  a  Sesostri?,  or  the  priestly 
pageants  of  a  Pharaoh,  the  Nile  re- 
qosred  seven  mouths  to  vent  its  mur- 
nars  to  the  sea.  In  modern  times  it 
fbids  two  sufficient:  Damietta,  of  cru- 
memory,  presides  over  one,  and 
in  Arabic,  *'  el  Rashid,'*  the 


birth-place  of  our  old  friend  Haroun, 
takes  advantage  of  the  other.  The 
former  is  waited  upon  by  Lake  Men- 
zaleh,  where  alone  the  real  ibis  and 
the  papyrus  are  now  found — the  latter 
looks  eastward  on  Lake  Bourlos,  and 
westward  over  Aboukir  Bay,  of  glo- 
rious memory. 

'Tis  an  old  story  now,  that  battle  of 
the  Nile ;  but,  as  the  traveller  paces 
by  these  silent  and  deserted  shores, 
that  have  twice  seen  England's  flag 
**  triumphant  over  wave  and  war,*'  he 
lives  again  in  the  stirring  davs,  when 
the  scenery  before  him  was  the  arena 
where  France  and  England  contended 
for  the  empire  of  the  East.  Let  us 
rest  from  blazing  sun  and  weary  tra- 
vel, in  the  cool  shadow  of  this  palm- 
tree.  Our  camels  are  kneeline  round 
us,  and  our  Arabs  light  their  little 
fires  in  silence.  They  remember  well 
the  scenes  we  are  recalling,  though 
many  a  Briton  has  forgotten  them ; 
and  the  names  of  Nelson  and  of  Aber- 
crombie  are  already  sounding  faint 
through  the  long  vista  of  departed 
times.  We  overlook  the  scene  of  both 
their  battles,  and  envy  not  the  Spartan 
his  Thermopyls,  or  the  Athenian  his 
Salamis.  What  Greece  was  to  the 
Persian  despot,  England  was  to  Napo- 
leon ;  nation  aAer  nation  shrank  from 
staking  its  existence  at  issue  for  a 
mere  principle,  and  England  alone  was 
at  war  with  the  congregated  world,  in 
defence  of  that  world's  freedom.  Yet 
not  quite  alone :  she  had  one  faithful 
ally  m  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  ally  was — the  Turk ! 

The  bay  is  wide,  but  dangerous 
from  shoals ;  the  line  of  deep  blue 
water,  and  the  old  castle  of  Aboukir, 
map  out  the  position  of  the  French 
fleet  on  the  1st  of  August,  *98.  Hav- 
ing landed  Bonaparte  and  his  army, 
Brueys  lay  moored  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  close  along  the  shore.  He 
had  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates  and  gun-boats,  carrying  twelve 
hundred  guns,  and  about  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  British  fleet  that 
was  in  search  of  hira,  only  mustered 
eight  thousand  men,  and  one  thousand 
guns.  The  French  were  protected 
towards  the  northward  by  dangerous 
shoals,  and  towards  the  west  by  the 
castle,  and  numerous  batteries.  Their 
position  was  considered  impregnable 
oy  themselves ;  yet  when  Hood,  in  the 
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Zealous,  made  signal  that  the  enemy 
was  in  sight,  a  cheer  of  anticipated 
triumph  burst  from  every  ship  in  the] 
British  fleet — that  fleet  which  had 
swept  the  seas  with  bursting  sails  for' 
six  long  weeks  in  search  of  its  formid-  ^ 


able  foe — and  now  pressed  to  the  battle 


{^ 


••f- 

y* 


as  eagerly  as  if  nothing  but  a  rich  and 
easy  prize  awaited  them.  Nelson  had 
long  been  sailing  in  battle-order,  and  «!: 
he  now  only  lay  to  in  the  ofiing  till  the  ' 
rearward  ships  should  come  up.  The  ^ 
soundings  of  that  dangerous  bay  were 
unknown  to  him,  but  he  knew  that 
where  there  was  room  for  a  French-  , 
man  to  lie  at  anchor,  there  must  be 
room  for  an  English  ship  to  lie  along- 
side of  him,  and  the  closer  the  better. 
As  his  proud  and  fearless  fleet  came 
on,  he  hailed  Hood,  to  ask  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  commence  the  attack  that 
night ;  and  receiving  the  answer  that 
he  longed  for,  the  signal  for  *' close 
battle"  flew  from  his  mast-head.  The 
delay  thus  caused  to  the  Zealous,  gave 
Foley  the  lead,  who  showed  the  ex- 
ample of  leading  inside  the  enemy's 
line,  and  anchored  by  the  stern,  along- 
side the  second  ship,  thus  leaving  to 
Hood  the  flrst.  The  latter  exclaimed 
io  my  informant — "  Thank  God,  he 
has  generously  left  to  his  old  friend, 
still  to  lead  the  van."  Slowly  and  ma- 
jestically, as  the  evening  fell,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  came  on,  beneath 
a  cloud  of  sail,  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
castle  and  the  batteries  in  portentous 
silence,  only  broken  by  the  crash  of 
spars,  and  the  boatswain's  whistle,  as 
each  ship  furled  her  sails,  calmly  as  a 
sea-bird  might  fold  its  wings,  and 
fflided  tranquilly  onward  till  she  found 
her  destined  foe.  Then  her  anchor 
dropped  astern,  and  her  Are  opened 
with  a  vehemence  that  showed  with 
what  difficulty  it  had  been  repressed. 

The  leading  ships  passed  between 
the  enemy  and  the  shore ;  but  when 
the  admiral  came  up,  he  led  along  the 
seaward  side — thus  doubling  on  the 
Frenchman's  line,  and  placing  it  in  a 
defile  of  fire.  The  sun  went  down 
just  as  Nelson  anchored  ;  and  his  rear- 
ward ships  were  only  guided  through 
the  darkness  and  the  dangers  of  that 
formidable  bay,  by  the  enemy's  flre 
ftldling  fierce  welcome  ax  each  arrived, 
and  hovered  along  the  line,  coolly 
Scrutinizing  where  he  could  draw  most 
of  that  fire  on  himself.  The  Beliero- 
with  gallant  recklestnMC*  fat- 


tened  on  the  gigantic  Orient,  and  waa 
soon  crushed  and  scorched  into  a 
wreck  by  the  terrible  artillery  of  bat- 
teries more  than  double  the  numbers 
of  her  own.  But  before  she  drifted 
helplessly  to  leeward,  she  had  done  her 
work — the  French  admiral's  ship  was 
on  flre,  and  through  the  roar  of  battle, 
a  whisper  went  that  for  a  moment  pa- 
ralysed every  eager  heart  and  hand. 
During  the  dread  pause  that  followed, 
the  fight  was  suspended — the  very 
wounded  ceased  to  groan — yet  the 
burning  ship  continued  to  fire  broad- 
sides from  her  flaming  decks — her  gal- 
lant crew  alone  unawed  by  their  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  shouting  their 
own  brave  requiem.  At  length,  with 
the  concentrated  roar  of  a  thousand 
battles,  the  explosion  came ;  and  the 
column  of  flame  that  shot  upward  into 
the  very  sky,  for  a  moment  rendered 
visible  the  whole  surrounding  scene, 
from  the  red  fla^s  aloft,  to  the  red- 
dened decks  below — the  wide  shore, 
with  all  its  swarthy  crowds,  and  the 
far  off  glittering  sea,  with  the  torn 
and  dismantled  fleets.  Then  darkness 
and  silence  came  again,  only  broken  by 
the  shower  of  blazing  fragments,  in 
which  that  brave  ship  fell  upon  the 
waters. 

Till  that  moment  Nelson  was  igno- 
rant how  the  battle  went.  He  knew 
that  every  man  was  doing  his  duty, 
but  he  knew  not  how  successfully  ;— 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  forehead, 
and  found  his  way  unnoticed  to  the 
deck  in  the  suspense  of  the  coming  ex- 
plosion. Its  light  was  a  fitting  Tamp 
for  eye  like  his  to  read  by.  He  saw 
his  own  proud  flag  still  floating  every- 
where ;  and  at  the  same  moment  his 
crew  recognised  their  wounded  chief. 
The  wild  cheer  with  which  they  wel- 
comed him  was  drowned  in  the  re- 
newed roar  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
fight  continued  until  near  the  dawn. 

Morning  rose  upon  an  altered 
scene.  The  sun  had  set  upon  as 
proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sailed  from  the 
gay  shores  of  France :  torn  and  black- 
ened hulls  now  only  marked  the  pofti« 
tion  they  had  then  occupied;  and 
where  their  admiral's  ship  had  been, 
the  blank  sea  sparkled  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  nautilus  spread  his  tiny  sail  as 
if  in  mockery.  .  .  .  Two  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped, 
to  be  captured  soon  afterwards,  but 
within  the  b«j,  the  tricolour  was  flying 
on  board  the  Tonnant  alone.    As  the 
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Theseus  approached  to  attack  her,  at- 
tempting  to  capitulate^  she  hoisted  a 
flag  of  truce.  **  Your  battle-flag  or 
none/'  was  the  stern  reply,  as  her 
enem/  rounded  to,  and  the  matches 
glimmered  orer  her  line  of  guns. 
Slowlj  and  reluctantljr,  like  an  expir- 
ing hope,  that  pale  flag  fluttered  down 
from  her  loftj  spars,  and  the  next  that 
floated  there  was  the  banner  of  Old 
England. 

And  now  the  battle  was  over — India 
was  saved  upon  the  shores  of  Egypt-^ 
the  career  of  Bonaparte  was  checked,* 
and  the  navy  of  France  was  annihi- 
lated, though  restored,  seven  years 
later,  to  peri»h  utterly  at  Trafalgar — 
a  fitting  hecatomb  for  obsequies  like 
tlioee  of  Nelson,  whose  life  seemed  to 
terminate  as  his  mission  was  then  and 
that  aecomplished. 


VII. 

MaHMODDISB   CANAL^lATTLB    OF 
aiOUUa — ATFE. 

"*  A«4  InMvi  not  If  it  W  than^rr,  or  a  tAODd 

Of  M>M«rv».4riT*ii  Uknur.  nr  ib«  oa«  4«ep  rry 
Of  fff^  pMTialUat— thM  UUiJwta.  *  I  lurt 


katldW."* 


Avox. 


•  TW  Mm  flM  Mt  tlU'o*  iMlniet  ipliU 
AmA  tM  tW  kunrm  pmint«d  ; 

TW  HffwiM  Imic  taoiratrd  it, 
Bwtt  tW  4mf  w«r»  veil  ruatraitd 
intitk  tat  JMfliur  uf  tiiAt  d«y.*' 

SCAaOlJlATlAX   BOJTB. 


AaaiTBD  at  Alexandria,  the  traveller 
ii  jtt  &r  distant  from  the  Nile.  The 
Canopic  month  is  long  since  closed  up 
by  the  myd  of  iEthiopia,  and  the  Arab 
copquerars  of  Egypt  were  obliged  to 
Ibrm  a  eanal  to  connect  this  seaport 
with  the  river.  Under  the  Mamelukes 
Ikts  caaal  bad  also  become  choked  up, 
aad  her  eommonication  with  the  great 
Tivifying  stream  thus  ceasing,  Alexan- 
dria iaognithed-  -while  Rosetta,  like  a 
eampire,Moo  her  decay,  and,  notwith- 
rtaadiag  bcr  shallow  waters,  swelled 
••ddeo^  to  importance.  When  Me- 
hsiwt  Afi  roee  to  power,  his  clear 
istrUect  at    once  comprehended   the 


importance  of  the  ancient  emporium. 
Alexandria  was  then  become  a  mere 
harbour  for  pirates — the  desert  and 
the  sea  were  gradually  encroaching  on 
its  boundaries — but  the  pasha  ordered 
the  desert  to  bring  forth- corn,  and  the 
sea  to  retire,  and  the  mandate  of  this 
Albanian  Canute  was  no  idle  word — 
it  acted  like  an  incantation  to  the  old 
Egyptian  spirit  of  great  works.  Up 
rose  a  stately  city,  containing  60,000 
inhabitants,  and  as  suddenly  yawned 
the  canal,  which  was  to  connect  the 
new  city  with  the  Nile,  and  enable  it 
to  fulfil  its  destinies,  of  becoming  the 
emporium  of  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.  In  the  greatness  and  the  cru- 
elty of  its  accomplishment,  this  canal 
may  vie  with  the  gigantic  labours  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand people  were  swept  from  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Delta,  and  heaped  like  a 
ridge  along  the  destined  banks  of  that 
fatal  canal.  They  had  only  provisions 
for  one  month,  and  implements  they  had 
few,  or  none ;  but  the  pasha's  command 
was  urgent — the  men  worked  with  all 
the  energy  of  despair,  and  stabbed  into 
the  ground  as  if  it  was  their  enemy  ; 
children  carried  away  the  soil  in  little 
handfuls  ;  nursing  mothers  laid  their 
infants  on  the  shelterless  banks  ;  the 
scourge  kept  them  to  the  work,  and 
mingled  blood  with  their  milk,  if  they 
attempted  to  nourish  their  offspring. 
Famine  soon  made  its  appearance,  and 
they  say  it  was  a  fearful  si^ht,  to  see 
that  great  multitude  convulsively  work- 
ing against  time.  As  a  dying  horse 
bites  the  ground  in  his  agony,  they 
tore  up  that  great  grave — 30,000  people 
perished,  but  the  grim  contract  was 
complete<l,  and  in  six  weeks  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  led  to  Alexandria. 
The  canal  is  forty-ei^ht  miles  in  length, 
ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  in 
depth  ;  it  was  finished  altogetliar  in 
ten  months,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lock  which  should  have  connected  it 
with  the  river ;  the  bey  who  ha<l 
charge  of  this  department  lost  h'm  con- 
tract and  his  head 

We  embarked  in  a  boat  not  unlike 
those  that  ply  upon  the  Grand  Canal, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  among  the  dreary 


*  Le  principal  bat  de   I'expedition  des    Frao^ais  d'Orient    etait  d'abaisser    Ja 
ibeiare  Aaglaise.     C'e^t  da  >'il  qae  devait  partir  Tarmee  qai  a!lait  donner  de 

«Oca  decuDces  aax  Ind^s I.«^s  Fran^ai*  one  fois  malt  res  des  port 

CmrUm,  de  Malta  et  d'Alexandrie,  la  Mediterrac^  derenait  on  lac   Francais.— . 
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wastes  of  swamp  that  surrounded  us^ 
wc  might  also  have  fancied  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The 
boat  was  towed  by  four  wild,  scraggy- 
looking  horses,  ridden  by  four  wilder, 
scraggier-looking  men — their  naked 
feet  were  stuck  in  shovel  stirrups,  with 
the  sharp  sides  of  which  they  scored 
their  horses*  flanks,  after  the  fashion 
of  crimped  cod.  It  is  true,  these 
jockies  wore  tattered  turbans  instead 
of  tattered  hats,  and  loose  blue  gowns 
instead  of  g^ey  frize.  Yet,  still  there 
was  something  very  dis-illusionizing  in 
the  whole  turn-out — and  the  mud 
cabins  that  here  uvd  there  encrusted 
the  banks  did  not  tend  to  obliterate 
Tipperary  associations.  But — hold! 
there  is  a  palm-tree,  refreshing  to  the 
cockney's  eye ;  an  ostrich  is  trotting 
along  the  towing-path  ;  from  a  patch 
of  firm  ground  a  camel  rears  its  me- 
lancholy head  ;  and,  by  Jove !  there 
goes  a  pelican !  We  must  be  in  Africa, 
or  else  a  menagerie  has  broken  loose 
from  TuUamorc. 

We  pas5,  for  some  miles,  along  a 
causeway  that  separates  the  salt-water 
Lake  Madee  from  Lake  Mareotis. 
Nothing  can  bo  more  desolate  than  the 
aspects  of  these  two  lonely  lakes, 
stretching,  with  their  low  swampy 
shores,  away  to  the  horizon.  If  A lastor, 
or  the  spirit  of  solitude^  was  fond  of 
yachting,  these  waters  would  be  the 
very  place  for  him  to  cruise  in,  un- 
disturbed, except  by  the  myriads  of 
wild  fowl  that  kept  wheeling,  shriek- 
ing, and  whistling  round  us.  These 
lakes  seem  to  have  been  born  for  one 
another ;  but  the  Pharaohs,  like  poor- 
law  guardians,  saw  fit  to  separate  them. 
Their  object,  however,  the  reverse  of 
the  said  poor  law,  was  to  make  Ma- 
reotis fruitful.  A  vast  mound  was 
raised,  which  kept  the  salt-lake  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  until  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  in  1801,  or  at  least  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  greater  part 
of  Mareotis  was  a  fertile  plain.     .  . 

Bonaparte,  after  having  defeated 
the  Mamelukes  at  the  Pyramids,  had 
taken  possession  of  Cairo.  Having 
denied  Christ  in  Europe,  he  acknow- 
ledged  Mahomet  in  Asia;  having  but- 
chered his  prisoners  at  Jafia,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Butcher*  Pasha  and 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  Acre ;  having 
poisoned  part  of  that  army  whom  he 


called  his  children,  he  started  for  Paris, 
and  left  the  remiunder  to  encounter 
alone,  those 

**  storms  that  might  veil  bia  fame'i  asetadlnf 
•Ur."t 

That  remainder  occupied  Cairo,  under 
the  gallant  and  ill-fated  Kleber.  He 
had  accepted  terms  of  capitulation  from 
the  Turks,  which  Lord  Keith  refused 
to  ratify.  The  moment  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  learned  the  English  admiral's 
determination,  he  took  upon  himself 
to  inform  Kleber  of  the  fact,  and  to 
advise  him  to  hold  his  position.  The 
Turks  exclaimed  against  this  chival* 
rous  notice  as  a  treachery,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  found  in  England  to 
echo  the  same  cry  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  British  sailor's  act  was 
understood  in  the  deserts — a  voice  went 
forth  among  the  tents  of  the  Bedouin 
and  the  palaces  of  the  despot,  that 
England  preferred  honour  to  advan- 
tage. Battles,  since  then,  have  been 
fought,  and  been  forgotten — nations 
have  come  and  gone,  and  left  no  trace 
behind  them — but  the  memory  of  that 
noble  truthfulness  remained,  and  ex- 
panded into  a  national  characteristic  ; 
and  our  countrymen  may,  at  this  hour, 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  hear  the  Arabs 
swear  **  by  the  honour  of  an  English- 


man 


Kleber  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic, 
instigated  by  those  priests  whose  faith 
he  had  offered  to  profess.  The  inca- 
pable Menon  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand. Abercrombie  anchored  in 
Aboukir  Bay  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1801,  but  was  prevented  from  disem- 
barking, by  a  continued  gale  of  wind, 
until  the  8th.  Soon  after  midnight,  a 
rocket  from  the  admiral's  ship  g^ve 
the  signal  for  landing — and  the  boats, 
crowded  with  6,000  troops,  formed  in 
such  order  as  they  could  maintain  on 
the  yet  stormy  sea.  Then,  through 
the  clear  silence  of  the  night,  the  order 
was  given  to  advance,  and  the  deep 
murmur  of  a  thousand  oars  made 
answer  to  the  cheer  that  urged  them 
on.  It  was  morning  before  they  ap- 
proached the  shore,  which  biased  witk 
the  fire  of  the  French  troops  and  their 
protecting  batteries — but  on  they  went, 
as  reckless  as  the  breeze  that  wafted 
them,  till  the  boats  took  ground,  and 
^hen  leapt  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 


*  Djeszar — in  Arabic,  a  batcher. 


t  Sir  John  Haiimer, 
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French*  ftdTancing  through  the  surf  to 
meet  them.     The  foam  soon  changed 
itf  colour  as  they  fought  among  the 
Tery  waresy  hut  nothing  could  stand 
the  British  onset  long.     The  2dd9  and 
the  flank  companies  of  the  AOih,  drove 
the  enemy  before  them*  and  received 
and  broke  a  charge  of  cavalry  with  the 
bayonet.  The  sailors,  harnessing  them- 
selves to  the  field  artiUenr,  dragged  it 
ti^uffh  the  heavy  san(U,  under  the 
fire  of  the  French  batteries,  to  whose 
roar  they  replied  with  loud  and  trium- 
phant cheers.    The  British  troops  now 
rushed  on  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon, 
twept  the  artillery  men   from  their 
poets,  carried  the  batteries  with  the 
nayonet,  and  stood  conquerors  on  the 
Egyptian  shore.     On  the  13th,  a  san- 
guinary engagement  took  place,  with- 
out anv  result  of  importance.     On  the 
21st,  the  English  occupied  a  line  ex- 
tending from  the  spot  we  are  now 
•ailing  over  to  where  the  sea  glistens 
yonder,  about  a  mile  away.     Their 
right  flank  was  covered  by  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats,  under  Sir  Sy^ey  Smith — 
the  left,  by  redoubts.     The   French 
had  partly  restored  the  ancient  lines 
of  drcumvallation,  near   Alexandria, 
which  Sir  Ralph    Abercrombie    was 
preparing  to  storm,  when  the  enemy's 
confidence  and  impetuosity  induced  him 
to  abandon  his  strong  position,  and 
advance  to  meet  the  British  in  yonder 
plain,    where    a  few  palm-trees  still 
mark  the  ground  they  occupied.     I 
need  not  tell  the  results  of  that  glo- 
rious day.     The  42d  Highlanders  and 
the  gallant  28th  regiment  there  won 
the  proud  name  which  they  have  since 
borne  stainless  throuffh  many  a  bloody 
field.     The  seaman  were  fought  side 
by  side  in  generous  rivalry  with  the 
soldier— In  a  word,  there  Abercrombie 
conqnered,   and  there    Abercrombie 
felL 

,  Mr  In  fvmmtt 
,  %trtm  la  if  lit  \ 
w, .  ff«Dtl«r,  brmTCT', 
ll«T«  ikidl  bdMM  th«  Uftit'* 

The  command  devolved  upon  Lord 
Hutchinson,  a  worthy  successor  of 
his  gallant  friend.  The  powerfully 
written,  manly,  and  feeline  dispatch, 
in  which  he  announced  the  victory 
of  Aboukir,  and  the  death  of  Aber- 
crombie, is,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  composi- 
tion as  our  military  records  can  supply. 
On  the  arrival  of  Sir  David  Baird 
from  India,  by  Coiseir  and  the  Nile, 
Lord  Hstciiinaonadfaiieed  opon  Alex- 


andria, which  capitulated,  and  soon 
afterwards  Egypt  was  abandoned  both 
by  conquered  and  conquerors  to  the 
Moslem.  It  was  in  this  last  advance 
that  the  embankment  was  cut  by  the 
Britif  h  army.  Six  dykes  were  opened, 
but  the  intermediate  banks  soon  gave 
way,  and  the  sea  burst  freely  into  lake 
MareoUs,  submerging  forty  Arab  vil- 
lages with  their  cultivated  lands.  It 
was  seventy  days  before  the  cataract 
subsided  into  a  strait.  The  sea  is  now 
once  more  banked  out  by  the  cause- 
way on  which  the  Mahmoudish  canal 
is  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  Mehemet 
Ali  intends  to  drain  the  lake,  and 
again  to  restore  it  to  cultivation ;  but 
the  ruin  which  the  hand  of  man,  '<  so 
weak  to  save — so  vigorous  to  destroy," 
effected  in  a  few  hours,  it  will  take 
many  years  to  restore. 

Gentle  reader,  we  are  done  with 
war — and  if  you  should  add,  **  time 
for  us,*'  I  can  only  say,  that  I  felt 
bound  to  account  for  this  unpleasant- 
looking  lake,  on  whose  banks  I  have 
so  long  detained  you,  and,  more  truly, 
that  I  was  fain  to  add  my  pebble  to 
the  cairn  upon  Abercrombie*s  grave. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived 
at  Atfc,  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Nile — and  a  regular  African  storm, 
dark  and  savage,  was  howling  among 
the  mud-built  nouses,  when  we  disem- 
barked there,  ankle  deep  in  slime.  A 
crowd  of  half-naked  swarthy  Arabs, 
with  flaring  torches,  looked  as  if  they 
were  welcoming  us  to  the  realms  of 
darkness,  jabbering  and  shouting  vio- 
lently, in  chorus  with  the  barkine  of 
the  wild  dogs,  the  roaring  of  the  wmd, 
and  the  growling  of  the  camels,  as  a 
hail-storm  of  boxes  and  portmanteaus 
was  showered  on  their  backs  ;  donkies 
were  braying,  women  shrieking.  Eng- 
lishmen cursinff  sonorously,  and  the 
lurid  moon,  as  she  hurried  through  the 
clouds,  seemed  a  torch  waved  by  some 
fury,  to  light  up  this  scene  of  infernal 
confusion.  My  friend  and  I  fought 
our  way  through  the  demon  crowd, 
gave  some  of  the  ban  dogs  reason  for 
their  howling,  and,  losing  our  way  in 
an  enclosure,  stumbled  over  one  of  the 
only  two  pigs  in  the  Land  of  Ham. 
These  unclean  animals,  are  kept  by 
a  Frenchman,  who  magnanimously 
prefers  pork  to  popularity,  and  is  about 
to  establish  an  hotel  in  this  most  dia- 
bolical village,  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  enter.  Marvelling  whether  we 
ahovld  erer  be  restored  to  any  of  < 
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luggage,  we  groped  our  way  throuffh 
sleeping  Arabs  and  kneeling  camelsi 
and  found,  to  our  pleased  amazement, 
that  our  baggage,  which  appeared  to 
scatter  as  widely  and  as  suddenly  as 
a  burst  rocket,  was  piled  upon  the 
deck  uninjured,  and  our  big-breeched 
servants  were  smoking  on  the  port- 
manteau pyramids,  as  apathetically  as 
two  sphinxes    .         .         .         .         • 

We  are  now  upon  the  sacred  river— 
but  it  is  too  dark  to  see  its  waters 
gleam — and  the  shrieking  of  the 
steamer  prevents  us  from  hearing  its 
waters  flow.  Alas!  alas  I— What  a 
paragraph!  And,  is  it  possible,  ye 
Naiads  of  the  Nile,  that  your  deified 
stream  is  to  be  harrowed  up  by  a 
greasy,  grunting  steam-ship,  like  the 
parvenue  rivers  of  vulgar  Europe? 
That  stream— that,  gushing  from  be- 
yond the  emerald  mountains,  scatters 
ffold  around  it  in  its  youth— that  has 
borne  the  kings  of  India  to  worship  at 
ancient  Meroe — that  has  murmured 
beneath  the  cradle  of  Moses,  and 
foamed  round  the  golden  prow  of 
Cleopatra's  barge  1  Unhappy  river  I 
Thou,  who  in  thy  warm  youth  hast 
loved  the  gorgeous  clouds  of  iGthiopia, 
must  thou  now  expiate  thy  raptures, 
like  Ixion,  on  the  wheel  ?  Yes,  for 
thy  old  days  of  glory  are  gone  by — 
thy  veil  of  mystery  is  rent  away,  and 
with  many  another  sacrificial  victim  of 
the  ideal  to  the  practical,  thou  must, 
forsooth,  become  useful,  and  respec- 
table, and  convey  cocknevs.  They 
call  thy  steamy  torturer  the  Lotus, 
too— adding  insult  to  deep  injury  ;  a 
pretty  specimen  of  thy  sacred  flower, 
negrimed  with  soot,  and  bearing  fifty 
tons  of  Newcastle  coal  in  its  calyx  1 

We  were  soon  fizzing  merrily  up  the 
stream,  and  after  a  night  spent  upon 
the  hard  boards  in  convulsive  efforts 
to  sleep,  that  were  more  fatiguinff 
than  a  fox-hunt,  we  hurried  on  deck 
to  see  the  sun  shine  over  this  renowned 
river.  Must  I  confess  it?  We  could 
see  nothing,  but  high  banks  of  dark 
mud,  or  swamps  of  festering  slime — 
even  the  dead  buffaloe,  that,  lay  rot- 
ting on  the  river's  edge,  with  a  pretty 
sprinkling  of  goitrous  looking  vultures, 
scarcely  repaid  one  for  leaving  Europe. 
In  some  hours,  however,  we  emerged 
from  the  Rosetta  branch,  on  which 
we  had  hitherto  been  boiling  our  way 
tA  the  great  river,  and  henceforth  the 
ct  began  to  improve.  ViUaget 
id  by  graeefol  groapt  of  (MOm- 


trees,  mosques,  santon's  tombs,  green 
plains,  and  at  length  the  desert — 
the  most  imposing  sight  in  the  world, 
except  the  sea.  The  day  past  slowly — 
the  view  had  little  variety — the  wild 
fowl  had  ascertained  the  range  of  an 
English  fowling-piece  ;  the  dinner  was 
as  cold  as  the  climate  would  permit— 
the  plates  had  no  knives  and  forks^ 
and  an  interesting-looking  lady  had  a 
drumstick  between  her  teeth,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  her  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  which  now  rose  upon 
our  view.  That  sight  restored  us  to 
eood  humour,  we  felt  we  were  actually 
in  Egypt — the  bog  of  Allen,  the  canal- 
boat,  the  cockney  steamer  itself,  failed 
to  counteract  the  effect  produced  upon 
us  by  those  man-made  mountains,  girt 
round  with  forests  of  palm  trees.  As 
the  sun  and  the  champagne  went  down, 
our  spirits  rose,  and  by  the  time  the 
evening  and  the  mist  had  rendered  the 
country  invisible,  we  had  persuaded 
ourselves  that  Esrypt  was,  indeed,  the 
lovely  land  that  Moore  has  so  delight- 
fully imagined  in  the  pages  of  the 
*'  Epicurean." 


vni. 

CAIRO — ITS  PORT — VIEW  FROM  WITROITT 
— WITHIN — THE  CITADEL— HELtOPO- 
LIS  —  PALACE  OP  8H00LRA  — TRI 
SLAVE-MARKET. 

WhIV  fur  M  siflit  ean  rMeli,  (M»nMt1i  m  t^9Ut 
And  biii#  a  lirarrn  m  ever  bleMrd  thU  «f hert, 
Oardenn,  and  minaretn,  «nd  flittering  dumet. 
And  hirh.bullt  templen,  lit  tn  be  tbe  liontet 
Of  mlirhty  ir«*ds,  and  pframlda,  wboae  hour 
OulUMa  all  lime  above  the  water's  towrer. 

Mooig. 

MoRNiNO  found  US  anchored  off 
Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo,  Toward 
the  river  it  is  faced  by  factories  and 
storehouses,  within  you  find  yourself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  brown  narrow  streets 
that  resemble  rather  riAs  in  tome  mud 
mountain,  than  any  thing  with  which 
architecture  has  to  do.  Yet  here  and 
there  the  blankness  of  the  walls  is  bro- 
ken and  varied  by  richly  worked  lat- 
tices, and  specimens  of  arabesque 
masonry.  Gaudy  bazaars  strike  the 
eye  tnd  relieve  the  gloom — and  the 
picturesque  population  that  swarms 
every  where  keeps  the  interest  awakt. 
On  emerging  from  the  lanes  of 
Boulac,  Cairo,  Grand  Cairo  I  opens 
on  the  Yiew«  and  nevor  yol  did  (ssoioj 
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Qpoo  the  poet*s  eje  a  more 
•9p«rb  illosion  or  power  and  beauty 
tlum  the  •*city  of  Victory"  •  presents 
Irom  a  dUtaoce.  The  bold  range  of 
the  Mokattam  mountains  is  parpled  by 
the  risioff  sun — its  craggy  sumroitu 
are  cut  clearly  out  agunst  the  glow- 
h^  sky — it  runs  like  a  promontory 
Into  a  sea  of  the  richest  verdure,  here 
waTj  with  a  breezy  plantation  of 
olivety  there  darkened  with  acacia 
groves.  Just  where  the  mountain  sinks 
ttpon  the  plain,  the  citadel  stands  upon 
iU  last  eminence,  and,  widely  spread 
beneath  it»  lies  the  city^  a  forest  of 
nhiareti  with  palm  trees  intermin- 
gledy  and  the  aomes  of  innumerable 
VM^qam  rising,  tike  enormous  bubbles, 
ever  the  sea  of  houses.  Here  and 
there  richly  green  gardens  are  islanded 
within  that  sea,  and  the  whole  is  girt 
round  with  picturesque  towers  and  ram- 
parts,occasionally  revealed  through  vis- 
tas of  the  wood  of  sycamores  and  fig- 
trees  that  surround  it.  It  has  been 
aaid  that  <'God  the  first  garden  made, 
and  the  first  city  Cain  ;*'  but  here  they 
•eem  commingled  with  the  happiest 
e#iect.     The  approach  to  Cairo  is  a 

rnoos  avenue  lined  with  the  olive  or 
sycamore ;  here  and  there  the  white 
marble  of  a  fountain  gleams  through 
the  foliage,  or  a  palm-tree  waves  its 
plumy  head  above  the  santon's  tomb. 
Along  this  highway  a  masquerading 
looking  crowa  is  swarming  towards 
the  city — ladies  wrapped  closely  in 
white  veils,  women  of  the  lower  class 
carrying  water  on  their  heads,  and 
covered  only  with  a  long  blue  gar- 
ment that  reveals,  but  too  plainly,  an 
exqotstte  symmetry  in  the  young»  and 
a  hideous  deformity  in  the  eldera — 
there  are  camels  perched  upon  by 
black  slaves,  magpiea  with  white  nap- 
bins  round  their  head  and  loins— there 
are  portly  merchants,  with  turbans 
and  long  pipes,  irravely  smoking  on 
their  knowing-look  donkies — here  an 
Arab  dashes  through  the  crowd  at  full 
irallop,  or  a  European  still  more 
haughtily  shoves  aside  the  pom|>ous- 
lookinw  Warded  throng.  Water-carri- 
er s  calenders,  Armenians,  barbers,  all 
the  dramatiM  peratma  of  the  Arabian 
Nt^hts  are  thfre.  And  now  we  reach 
th«>  city  wall,  with  its  towers  a  sstrong  aji 
mud  can  make  them.     It  must  not  be 


Eupposed  that  this  mud  architecture  is 
of  the  same  nature  that  one  associates 
with  the  word  in  Europe.  No!  Over- 
shadowed by  palm-trees,  and  a  crim- 
son banner  with  its  crescent  waving 
from  the  battlements,  and  camels 
couched  beneath  its  shade,  and  swar- 
thy Egyptians,  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
leaning  against  it,  make  a  mud  wall 
appear  a  very  respectable  fortification 
in  this  land  of  illusion. 

And  now  we  are  within  the  city  I 
Protean  powers  1  what  a  change  I     A 
labyrinth    of  dark,    filthy,    intricate 
lanes  and  alleys,  in  which  every  smell 
and  sight,  from  which  the  nose  and 
eye  revolt,  meet  one  at  every  turn, 
and  one  is  always  turning.     The  state- 
liest streets  are  not  above  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  as  the  upper  stories  arch 
over  them  toward  one  another,  only  a 
narrow  serpentine  seam  of  blue  sky 
appears  between  the  toppling  veran- 
dahs of  the  winding  streets.     Occa- 
sionally a  string  of  camels,  bristling 
with  faggots  of  firewood,  sweeps  the 
streets  as  effectually  of  passengers,  as 
the    machine   which   has   superseded 
chummies  does  a  chimney  of  its  soot 
—lean  mangy    dogs  are  continually 
running  between  your  legs,  which  af- 
ford a  tempting  passage  in  this  petti- 
coated  place — ^bc^gars,  in  rags,  quiver- 
ing with  vermin,  are  lying  in  every 
comer  of  the  street — now  a  bridal,  or 
a  circumcizing    procession,  squeezes 
along,  with  music  that  might  madden 
a  drummer — now  the  running  foot- 
men of  some  bey  or    pasha,   endea- 
vour to  jostle  you  towards  the  wall, 
unless  they  recognise  you  as  an  Eng- 
lishman— one  of  that  race  whom  they 
think  the  devil  can't  frighten  or  teach 
manners    to.       Notwithstanding    all 
these  annoyances,  however,  the  streets 
of  Cairo  present  a  source  of  unceasing 
amusement  and  curiobitv  to  the  stran- 
ger.     It  has  not  so  purely  an  oriental 
character  as  Damascus ;  but  the  inter- 
mixture of  Europeans  gives  it  a  cha- 
racter  of    its  own,   and   affords    far 
wider  scope  for  adventure  than  the  se- 
cluded  and  solemn  capital  of  Syria 
.^-the  bazaars  are  verv  vivid  and  va- 
ried,  and  each  is  devoted  to  a  peculiar 
class  of  comrooiiitios — thus  you  have 
the  Turkish,  tho  Persian,   the  Frank 
bazaars  ;  the  armourers',  the  weavers*. 


•  *•  El  Kahira."  ihc  Arahir  rpithet  of  this  city,  means  *'  the  Victoriouji" — whence 
oar  word  Caiio^io  Arable  '*  Misr." 
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the  jewellers'  quarters.  These  hazaars 
are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  int  and 
there  is  a  cool  and  quiet  gloom  about 
them  which  is  very  refreshing ;  there 
is  also  an  air  of  profound  repose  in  the 
turbaned  merchants  as  they  sit  cross- 
legged  on  their  counters^  embowered  by 
the  shawls  and  silksof  India  and  Persia 
—they  look  as  if  they  were  for  ever 
sitting  for  theur  portraits,  and  seldom 
move  a  muscle,  unless  it  be  to  breathe 
a  cloud  of  smoke  from  their  bearded 
lipsy  or  to  turn  their  vivid  eves  upon 
some  expected  customer — those  eyes 
that  seem  to  be  the  only  living  part  of 
their  countenance.  These  bazaars 
have  each  a  ponderous  chain  hung 
across  their  entrance,  to  prevent  the 
precipitate  departure  of  any  thief  that 
may  presume  too  far  upon  the  listless- 
ness  of  the  shopkeeper — each  lane 
and  alley  is  also  terminated  by  a 
door,  which  is  girded  at  night.  In 
passing  along  these  narrow  lanes,  you 
might  suppose  yourself  in  some  gal- 
lery or  corridor,  until  vou  meet  a  Ale 
of  donkeys,  or  of  soldiers  staggering 
along  their  slippery  paths. 

Mean-looking  and  crowded  as  is  the 
greater  part  of  Cairo,  there  are  some 
extensive  squares  and  stately  houses. 
Among  the  former  is  the  Esbekeych, 
by  which  you  enter  the  city — a  place 
perhaps  twice  the  size  of  Stephen's- 
Green,  occupied  by  a  large  plantation, 
divided  by  wide  avenues,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dirty  canal.  A  wide  road 
shaded  by  palm  and  svcamore  trees 
runs  round  this  canal,and  forms  a  street 
of  tall  mud-coloured  houses  of  very 
various  architecture — some  of  these, 
the  verandahs  particularly,  are  very 
delicately  and  elaborately  worked. 
The  best  buildings  in  the  Esbekevch 
are  the  palaces  of  Ibrahim  and  Abbas 
Pasha,  and  the  new  hotel  D' Orient, 
in  which  we  had  pleasant  apartments 
—looking  over  a  cemeterv  it  is  true, 
which  was  haunted  by  tribes  of  ghool- 
like  dogs.     But  beyond  this 

"ThUi  Imyer  of  thin  earth  Wtwe«n 
TiM  liTiDg  and  the  detd,** 

were  gardens,  and  Kiosks,  and  palm- 
groves,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Nile, 
and,  above  all,  the  Pyramids  far  in 
the  distance,  vet,  b^  their  magnitudt, 
curiously  confounding  the  perspective. 
Another  wide  space  is  the  Roume- 


leych,  where  furs  and  markets  are 
held,  and  criminals  are  executed,  and 
other  popular  amusements  take  place. 
I  am  not  writing  a  guide-book,  and  I 
shall  only  at  present  allude  to  the 
citadel,  which,  as  I  have  observed 
already,  overlooks  the  town.  Mehe- 
met  Ali  resides  in  it  when  he  is  in 
Cairo.  Here  are  the  remains  of  Sala- 
din's  palace,  and  the  commencement  of 
a  magnificent  mosque,  from  the  ter- 
raced roof  of  which  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  view  in  the  world.  There 
is  also  a  place  of  great  interest  to  an- 
tiquarian cockneys,  because  it  is  called 
Joseph's  well,  although  owing  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Saracen,*  not  the  patriarch 
— there  is  also  a  respectable  armoury 
of  native  workmanship,  a  printing 
press,  and  a  mint  which  coins  annu- 
ally about  200,000  sterling  in  gold. 
This  citadel  was  built  by  Saladin,  and 
was  very  strong  from  its  position,  l>e- 
fore  gunpowder  gave  the  command  of 
it  to  a  height  further  up  on  the  Mo- 
kattam  height. 

But  to  me,  the  most  interesting  spot 
within  these  crime-stained  precincta, 
was  that  where  the  last  of  the  Mame- 
lukes escaped  the  bloodv  treachery  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  Soon  after  the  Pasha 
was  confirmed  by  the  Porte  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Egypt,  he  summoned  the 
Mameluke  beys  to  a  consultation  on  the 
approaching  war  against  the  Wahabeet 
in  Arabia.  As  his  son  Toussoun  had 
been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  pasha 
of  the  second  order,  the  occasion  waa 
one  of  festivity,  as  well  as  businets. 
The  beys  came  mounted  on  their 
finest  horses,  in  magnificent  oniformi, 
forming  the  most  superb  cavalry  in 
the  world.  After  a  very  flatter- 
ing reception*  from  the  pasha,  tbej 
were  requested  to  parade  in  the  court 
of  the  citadel,  which  they  entered  on- 
suspectinglv,  until  the  portcullis  fell 
behind  the  last  of  the  proud  procession* 
They  dashed  forwards  —  in  Tainl— 
before  and  around  them  nothing  was 
visible,  but  blank,  pitiless  wall^  and 
barred  windows ;  and  the  only  open 
was  towards  the  bright  blue  ikj* 
Even  that  was  soon  darkened  by  their 
funereal  pall  of  smoke,  as  volley  after 
volley  flashed  from  a  thousand  muskets 
upon  their  defenceless  and  devoted 
band.  Startling,  and  fearfbUy  roddsa 
as  was  the  deaUi,  they  met  it  as  be* 


*  Saladin's  name  wm  Joossef  or  Joiepli. 
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their  fearless  character.  Some 
vith  arms  crossed  upon  their  mailed 
bosoms,  and  their  turbaned  heads  du- 
Tootly  bowed  in  prayer  ;  some  with 
flMhing:  swords,  and  fierce  curses,  alike 
wiavailing  against  their  dastard  and 
ruthless  foe.  All  that  chivalrous  and 
qilendid  throng,  save  one,  sank  rapidly 
wneath  that  deadly  fire  into  a  red  and 
writhing  mass — that  one  was  Emim 
B«7«  He  spurred  his  charger  over  a 
hci^i  o  fhis  slaughtered  comrades,  and 
•{rang  upon  the  battlements.  It  was 
a  diizy  height,  but  the  next  moment 
bo  was  in  the  air — another,  and  he 
WM  disengaging  himself  from  his 
onubed  and  dying  horse,  amid  a 
•bower  of  bullets.  He  escaped,  and 
fonnd  his  well-earned  freedom  in  the 


The  objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  very  numerous.  One 
day,  we  rode  to  Hcliopolis,  the  On  of 
Scripture.  It  is  about  five  miles  from 
Cairo ;  and  the  road  lies,  fur  the  most 
part,  along  a  shady  avenue  passing 
Ibroogh  luxuriant  corn-fields,  over 
which  numbers  of  the  beautiful  white 
ibis  were  hovering.  We  found  nothing 
bat  a  small  gpirden  of  orange- trees, 
with  a  magnificent  obelisk  in  the  cen- 
tre. Yet  here  Joseph  was  married 
to  the  fair  Asenath ;  here  Plato  and 
Herodotus  studied,  and  here  the  dark- 
DCM  in  which  the  sun  veiled  the  Great 
Sacrifice  on  Calvary,  was  observed  by 
a  heathen  astronomer.  The  obelisk 
i««ms  never  to  have  been  isolated  in 
tba  position  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nallv  hewn  out  of  the  granite  quarries 
of  Syene.  They  terminated  avenues 
of  columns  or  of  statues,  and  bore  in 
hieroglyphic  inM.Tiptions,  the  destina- 
tion of  the  temple;*  to  which  they  led. 
People  talk  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  as  being  <liscoverable  here ; 
and  there  are  reports  about  a  sphinx, 
bat  we  couM  <liscover  neither.  Here 
is  the  ffarden  of  Metarich,  where  grew 
the  ceitrlirated  balm  of  (xilead,  pre- 
sented by  the  quf*en  of  Sheba  to  Solo- 
mon, and  brought  to  Egypt  by  Cleopa- 
tra.* On  our  return  towards  Cairo, 
wc  wt're  shown  the  fountain  which 
rrfn-^hiM],  and  the  tree  which  shaded 
the  h«jly  family  in  their  flight  to 
Egypt.  ' 


Another  day,  we  went  to  Shoobra, 
the  palace  and  garden  of   Mehemet 
Ali.      We  cantered    under  a  noble 
avenue  of  sycamores,  just  wide  enough 
to  preserve  their  shade,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  miles,  came  to  a  low  and 
unpretending    gateway,    picturesque^ 
however,  and  covered  with  parasites. 
Without,  were  tents  and  troops,  and 
muskets  piled,  and  horses  ready  saddled; 
but  within,  all  was  peace  and  silence. 
A   venerable  gardener,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  received  us  at  the  entrance^ 
and  conducted  us  through  the  fairy-like 
garden,  of  which  he  might  pass  for 
the  guardian  genius.  There  were  very 
few  flowers ;  but  shade  and  greenery 
are  every  thing  in  this  glaring  climate ; 
and  it   was  very  delightful  to  stroll 
along  these  paths,  all  shadowy,  with 
orange  trees,  whose  fruit,  **  like  lamps 
in  a 'night  of  green,"  hung  temptingly 
over  our  heiuls.      The  fragrance  of 
large  beds  of  roses  mingled  with  that 
of  the  orange  flower,  and  seemed  to 
repose  on  the  quiet  airs  of  that  calm 
evening.     In  the  midst  of  this  garden 
we  came  to  a  vast  pavilion,  glittering 
like  porcelain,  and  supported  on  light 
pillars,    forming  cloisters,  that  sur- 
rounded a  little  marble  basin,  in  the 
centre    of   which    sparkling    waters 
gushed  from  a  picturesque  fountain. 
Gaily  painted  little  boats  for  the  ladies 
of  the  hareem,  floated  on  the  surface  of 
this  lake,  through  whose  clear  depths, 
shoals  of  gold  and  silver  fishes  flashed 
lines  of  light.     In  each  comer  of  the 
buildinff,  there  were  gilded  apartments 
with  divans,  tables,  mirrors,  and  all 
the  simple  furniture  of  an    eastern 
palace,  in  which  books  or  pictures  are 
never  found.     The  setting  sun  threw 
bis  last  shadows  on  the  distant  pyra- 
mids, as  wo  lay  upon  the  marble  steps 
inhaling  the  odours  of  the  orange  and 
pomegranate  groves,  and  dreamily  lis- 
tening to  the  vespers  of  the  busy  birds, 
and  the   far-off  hum  of  the  city,  and 
the  faint  murmur  of  the  great  river  ; 
the  evening  breeze  was  signing  among 
the    palms  and  the  columns   of  the 
palace,   when    we    wore    startled  by 
another  rustle  than  that  of  leaves,  and 
two  odalis<]ues  came  laughing  by,  un- 
conscious of  our  presence,  and  unveiled. 
The  old  .\rab gardener  anxiously  signed 


*  Fur  sn  account  of  this  plant,  s<h}  the  valuable  notes  to  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters— 
a  book  without  which  no  one  should  vit*it  Egypt,  and  few  should  remain  in  England. 
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to  at  to  look  another  way^  but  for 
once  I  preferred  European  to  Egyptian 
manners,  and  gazed  admiringly  on  the 
startled  pair.  One  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful Georgian  girl — I  believe  her  com- 
panion was  handsome  too  ;  but  one 
Buch  face  was  enough  at  a  time,  and, 
as  it  was  not  very  quickly  shrouded  by 
htr  veil,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  bright 
-^Do,  that  is  not  the  word — but  of  as 
beautiftil  a  countenance  as  poet  ever 
dreamed  of.  She  was  very  fair,  and 
all  but  pale — the  deep  seclusion  of  her 
life  haa  left  but  little  colour  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  exquisitely  chiselled 
ftatures  would  have  been  marble-like, 
but  for  the  resplendent  eyes  that  lent 
life  and  lustre  to  the  whole  counte- 
nance. A  brilliant  moon  lighted  our 
ffallop  back  to  Cairo :  the  gates  were 
long  since  closed,  but  a  bribe  procured 
us  easy  admission. 

The  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  are 
nausolean  palaces,  of  great  beauty,  and 
the  richest  Saracenic  architecture,  but 
BOW  falling  fast  to  decaju  And  only 
inhabited,  or  rather  haunted,  by  some 
outcast  Arabs  and  troops  of  wild  dogs. 
They  form  a  rrand  cemetery  of  theur 
own,  surrounded  by  the  desert. 

The  petrified  forest  is  about  ^ve 
miles  away.  My  Ariend  R.  went  there, 
and  described  it  as  a  vast  shelterless 
wilderness  of  sand  strewn  with  what 
teemed  the  chips  of  some  gigantic  car- 
penter's shop.  There  are  no  roots, 
iDuch  less  appearance  of  a  standing 
tree. 

One  of  the  sivhts  which  amused  me 
most  was  a  chicken-hatching  oven. 
This  useful  establishment  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  walls,  and  gives  life 
to  some  millions  of  chickens  annually. 
It  seems  that  the  hens  of  Egypt  are 
not  given  to  sedentary  occupations—- 
having  been  hatched  themselves  by 
machinery,  they  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  hatch.  They  seem  to  consider  that 
they  have  discharged  every  duty  to 
tociety,  when  they  have  produced 
the  egg — no  domestic  anxiety  ruffles 
their  bosoms,  they  care  not  whether 
their  offspring  becomes  a  fowl  or  a 
fritter,  a  game  cock  or  an  omelette. 

We  entered  a  gloomy  and  filthy 
hut,  in  which  a  woman  was  squatting, 
with  a  dark,  little,  naked  imp  at  her 
bosom.  She  sat  sentry  over  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  and  insisted  clamorously  on 
backsheesh  (a  bribe).  Being  satisfied 
In  this  particular,  she  consented  "  to 


sit  over,'*  and  we  introduced  ourselves 
with  considerable  difficulty  into  a 
narrow  pa8sa;^e,  on  either  side  of 
which  were  three  chambers,  strown 
with  fine  mould,  and  covered  with 
eggs,  among  which  a  naked  Egyptian 
walks  delicately  as  Agag,  and  keeps 
continually  turning  them  with  most 
hen- like  anxiety.  The  heat  was  about 
lOQo,  the  smell  like  that  of  Harrow- 
gate  water,  and  the  fioor  was  covered 
with  egg-shells  and  struggling  chickens. 
The  same  heat  is  maintained  day  and 
night,  and  the  same  wretched  hen-man 
passes  his  life  in  turning  eggs.  His 
fee  is  one-half  the  receipt — he  returns 
fifty  chickens  for  every  hundred  aggt 
that  he  receives. 

It  was  the  feast  of  lanterns.     As 
we  strolled  by  the  soft  moonlight,  un- 
der the  avenues  of  sycamore  and  olive 
trees  that  shadow  the  Esbekeyeh,  wt 
could  see  through  the  vistas  an  exten- 
sive encampment  in  the  distance — in- 
numerable lamps,  of  various  colours* 
and  painted  lanterns,  shone  among  the 
tents  and  the  dark  foliage.     Not  only 
did  they  glitter  on  every  bough,  and 
on  a  thousand  banners,  but  scaffold- 
ings were  raised,  on  which  they  hung 
in  garlands  and  festoons  of  light.  The 
very  sky  above  them  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  faint  dawn :  every  glimpsa 
of  the  canals,  every  leaf  in  all  the 
grove,  shone  with  their  reflected  radi- 
ance.   Of  course  ire  were  soon  strug- 
gling    through     the    many  coloured 
crowd  of  the  prophet's  worshippers, 
that  thronged  the  encampment.      A 
Moslem    mob  is  g^od-tempered  and 
patient  beyond  belief;  and  that  sea  of 
turbans    stagnated  as   calmly,    as    if 
every  wave  of  it  was  extctly  in  the 
position  that   he  wished    to    occupy. 
Each  tent  was  crowded  to  excess  by 
performers  or  aspirants  in  a  most  sin- 
grular  religious  ceremony.     A  ring  of 
men,  standing  so  closely  side  by  sida 
that  they  supported  each  other  in  their 
exhausting     devotions,     were    vehe- 
mently shouting  "  Allah,**  or  rather 
f'Ullah,"  in   chorus.      They    moved 
their  bodies  up   and   down,  keeping 
strict  time  to  this  monotonous  chant, 
exhaling    their    breath    pantingly    at 
every  exclamation.     Many  were  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  some  were  incohe- 
rent— all    seemed    utterly  exhausted, 
and  fill,  from  time  to  time,  among  the 
crowd  that  was  quietW  squatted  with- 
in their  excited  circk.      Thej  wart 
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instantly  niecc^dcd  by  others,  and  this 
proceeding  continaed  till  morning: 
every  tent  had  itJi  peaceful  crowd  of 
squat terf,  surrounded  by  its  conyul- 
sive  ring.  None  of  the  crowd  ap- 
peared to  take  the  slightest  interest  or 
curiosity  about  the  business  before  or 
Mtttr  they  had  performed  their  own 
part.  They  then  lighted  their  pipes, 
where  they  had  room  to  do  so,  and 
gently  struffgled  towards  the  flower- 
ornamented  stalls,  where  coffee  and 
sherbet  were  supplied.  It  was  yery 
rtfireshing  to  torn  from  this  melan- 
choly scene,  so  humbling  to  human 
nature,  and  find  oneself  in  silence  and 
solitodty  under  the  calm,  pure  skies, 
with  the  soothinff  whispers  of  the 
night  breeae,  as  it  wandered  among 
the  fealhsry  palms. 

I  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the 
schools,  the  hospitals,  and  the  manu- 
fiurtortet  of  the  pa»ha,  Mr.  Leider*s 
interesting  missionary  schools,  the 
Museums  of  Dr.  Abbot  and  Clot  Bey, 
aiMi  will  only  beg  the  reader's  com- 
pany to  one  more  scene  in  Cairo. 

I  went  to  visit  the  slave-market, 
which  is  held  without  the  city,  in  the 
eoort-yard  of  a  deserted  mosque.  I 
wtt  received  by  a  mild- looking  Nu- 
bian, with  a  large  white  turban 
wreathed  over  his  swarthv  brows,  and 
a  bemooee,  or  cloak,  of  white  and 
brown  striped  hair-doth,  strapped 
foond  his  loins.  He  rose  and  laid 
down  his  pipe  as  I  entered,  and  led 
me  in  silence  to  inspect  his  stock.  I 
fbund  about  thirty  girls,  scattered  in 
groups  about  an  mner  court.  The 
Me  was  open,  but  there  seemed  no 
thought  of  e*cap«*  Where  could 
they  go,  poor  things  I  **  The  world 
was  not  their  friend,  or  the  world's 
law.**  Some  of  them  were  grinding 
Mtiiet  between  two  stones— some  were 
kneading  the  flour  into  bread ;  some 
vere  cbattimr  in  the  sunshine,  some 
sleeping  in  tne  shade.  One  or  two 
k#oked  sad  and  lonely  enough,  until 
their  gloomy  countenances  were  light- 
ed up  with  hope — the  hope  of  being 
bought!  Their  faces  were,  for  the 
mo*t  part,  wofully  blank  —  not  the 
blaaknett  of  despair,  but  of  intelli- 
gTAce ;  and  many  wore  an  awfully 
anioud  espres»ion.  Yet  there  were 
•etrral  figures  of  exquiiiite  j^^inroetry 
amon^  tliero,  which,  if  thfV  bad  been 
indetd  the  bronse  statues  they  resem- 
Ued,  wooU  have  attracted  the  inspec- 


tion of  thousands,  and  would  have 
been  worth  twenty  times  the  price 
that  was  set  upon  these  immortal  be- 
in;^.  Their  proprietor  showed  them 
off  as  a  horse-dealer  does  ki$  cattle, 
examining  their  teeth,  removing  their 
body-clothes,  and  exhibiting  their 
paces.  He  asked  only  f^om  twenty* 
nve  to  thirty  pounds  sterling  for  tht 
best  and  comeliest  of  them.  Tha 
Abyssinians  are  the  most  prised  of  tha 
African  slaves,  from  their  superior 
gentleness  and  intelligence;  those  of 
the  Galla  country  are  the  most  na« 
merous  and  hardv.  The  former  have 
well-shaped  heacu,  beautiful  eyes,  an 
agreeable  brown  colour,  and  shining 
smooth  black  tresses.  The  latter 
have  low  foreheads,  crisp  hair,  sooty 
complexions,  thick  lips,  and  projecting 
jaws.  It  was  like  the  change  from 
night  to  morning,  passing  firom  these 
dingy  crowds  to  the  apartments  of  the 
white  slaves  from  Georgia  and  Cir- 
cassia.  It  was  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty I  obtained  admission  into  this 
department  of  the  human  bazaar.  Its 
oommodities  are  only  purchased  by  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  Mussulmans, 
and  many  are  bought  upon  commis- 
sion. They  fetch  from  one  hundred 
and  ftf^y  to  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling ;  and,  being  so  much  more 
valuable  than  the  Africans,  are  much 
more  carefully  tended.  They  reclined 
upon  carpets,  lightly  but  nchly  clad. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  exqui- 
sitely fair  ;  but  I  was  disappointed  in 
their  beauty  The  sunny  hair,  and 
heaven-blue  eyes,  that  in  England  pro- 
duce such  an  angel-like  and  intelleo- 
tual  effect,  seemed  to  m«  here  mere 
flax  and  beads ;  and  I  left  them  to  the 
'^turbaned  Turk"  without  a  sigh— . 
except,  perhaps,  a  ver^  little  one  for 
those  far  away,  in  mine  own  land, 
whose  image  they  served,  however 
faintlv,  to  recall. 

It  IS  the  usual  cuf  tom  of  travellers, 
to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  indignation 
on  the  slave-markets  of  the  east.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  sound  well ;  and  far 
be  it  from  roe  to  become  their  advo- 
cate ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  just  to 
paint  the  black  prince  blacker  than  he 
is,  even  when  speaking  of  niggers.  It 
is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  sufferings 
or  scn.^tions  of  these  creatures,  half 
man,  half  ourang-outang,  by  the  stan- 
dard of  our  own  people,  it  is  true 
they  are  only  clothed  with  a  blanket 
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or  a  napkin,  but  that  is  the  full-dress 
of  their  native  land.  They  are  fed 
on  coarse  flour-cakes  and  water,  but 
that  is  the  beef  and  beer  of  Ethiopia. 
Their  domestic  ties  are  broken,  but 
thej  are  not  like  our  ties,  whaterer 
morbid  phiUnthropj  may  say  ;  and,  if 
they  were,  the  slave-deider  is  only  in 
the  relation  to  them  of  a  new-poor- 
law  guardian  unto  us.  They  suffer 
hardship  and  cruelty,  no  doubt,  during 
their  passage  of  the  desert,  and  down 
the  Nile ;  but  once  they  are  pur- 
chased, they  are  treated  with  the  same 
kindness,  they  have  the  same  food  and 
clothes,  as  the  free  servant ;  and  they 
have  nothing  of  the  stigma  which  is 
attached  to  their  undeserved  destiny 
in  the  free,  and  enlightened,  and  repu- 
diating republic  of  America.  It  is  to 
be  considered,  also,  tha>  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  prisoners  of  war,  and 
•zchanffe  a  cruel  death  for  that  servi- 
tude wnich  is  the  lot  of  the  freest  of 
us  all  in  one  form  or  another.  As  for 
the  Georgian  and  Circassian  beauties, 
they  have  never  learned  what  love  or 
freedom  means ;  they  have  been  edu- 
cated for  exportation  ;  their  only  am- 
bition, like  that  of  many  fair  maidens 
in  happier  lands,  is  to  fetch  a  high 
price,  and  their  only  hope  is  to  be  first 
favourite  in  the  hareem— itAom  ha- 
reem  they  care  not. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  diabolical  traffic 
in  immortal  beings  I  I  only  venture 
to  exhibit  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appears  to  the  MuMulman, 
by  which  light  alone  he  is  to  be 
judged.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  truly 
lay,  that  I  have  witnessed  more  me- 
lancholy sights  in  village  chiurch  and 
city  chapd,  where  orange-flowers 
wreathed,  and  jewels  adorned,  and 
bishops  blessed  a  victim-bride,  than  in 
any  slave-market  of  the  east,  from 
Curo  to  Constantinople. 

It  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet to  sell  slaves  to  Christians,  out 
of  regard  to  their  souls  1  We  may 
smile  at  it,  but  we  cannot  scorn  thu 
consideration.  Cairo  is  remarkable 
for  latitudinarianism  in  matters  of 
faith — but  at  Damascus,  the  traveller 
can  only  obtain  admission  to  the  slave- 
bazaar  under  the  disguise  of  oriental 
costume.  Even  in  the  former  city, 
however,  the  difficulty  of  access  is 
daily  increased,  from  the  insults  with 
which    tht   slave-ownert    are   over- 


whelmed by  Christians,  after  they  have 
satisfied  their  curiosity.  These  tra- 
vellers should  beware  of  relying  too 
much  on  the  ignorance  of  the  African, 
for  there  are  man-dealers  and  daugh- 
ter-sellers in  other  lands  than  those  of 
Egypt.      .        .        .        .        • 

Here,  you  black  scoundrel  I— here 
is  the  price  of  that  fair  Georgian  ffirl, 
whose  eyes  sparkle  with  the  hope  of  be* 
ing  bought,  and  being  free.  Yet  no— the 
transaction  would  be  condemned  as 
disreputable  in  fi^  country,  where  I 
have  just  seen  a  wealthy  worldling 
lead  to  the  altar  a  richly-adorned,  but 
unwilling  bride,  whose  heart  (and  be 
knew  it)  was  another's.  Congratula- 
tions and  honour  showered  upon  hb 
bargain,  as  reprobation  would  on  my 
little  transaction  here.  Yet  the  only 
difference  is,  that  *his  purchase-money 
was  in  settlements,  and  that  his  pur« 
chase  was  a  fr«e-bom  daughter  of 
proud  England. 

But  enough  of  this — let  us  hope 
we  all  know  one,  who  acknowledges, 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  profes- 
sion, that  there  is  a  world  beyond  our 
own ;  who  prefers  his  child  s  hapfn- 
ness  to  an  aaditional  footman,  and  ner 
peace  of  mind  to  a  pair  of  leaders. 
May  bis  days  be  many!  Msy  hii 
white  hairs  shine,  like  a  halo»  in  a 
happy  home !  and,  in  his  dying  hour^ 
may  he  have  nothing  to  reproach  hinn- 
self  with,  except  not  having  mada 
traffic  of  his  daughter's  love. 


Here's  a  pretty  homilv  about  a  _  „ 
pectable  class  of  elderly  gentlemen^ 
with  whom»  thank  heaven!  in  the 
course  of  a  tolerablv  varied  life,  I 
have  never  had  a  dealing:  nor  am 
likely  to  have  after  this  remonstrance^ 
to  look  upon  a  man  as  man,  not  as  a 
pocket. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  coronet 
u  not  a  most  graceful  appendage,  and 
coin  a  most  convenient  element,  in  a 
marrving  man  ;  but  a  noble  heart,  and 
a  rich  intellect  are  not  utterly  value- 
less, but  to  minds  devoid  of  both. 
After  all,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine,  this 
English  heart-market ;  I  am  neither  a 
daughter  nor  a  father — so,  peace  to 
the  good,  and  repentance  to  the  evil, 
and  let  us  away  to  the  quiet  Nile, 
for 
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DEAMATIC   FOITftT.— BlNftT  TBI  tSCOND.^ 


A  Came  of  the  French  ichooU  in 
giring  an  aooonnt  of  the  puhlication  of 
a  new  Tolome,  whtch»  amonff  other 
nieoet*  contained  a  drama  on  the  §  ab- 
ject of  Francis  the  Second,  complained 
that  the  incidents  were  all  such  ai 
might  have  actoall/  occurred,  that 
the  sentiments  were  soch  as  the  si- 
Inations  themaelres  might  have  snff- 
gestedy  and  the  language  such  as,  in  all 
probability,  the  persons  of  the  storj 
would  have  used  themselves.  The 
elevated  tone  which  the  drama  exacts 
from  kings  and  princes  was  sought  for 
in  vain.  Men  of  good  sense  gave  ad- 
vice pretty  much  as  they  would  in  the 
council-chamber.  If  there  were  some 
passages  in  which  a  higher  tone  than 
that  of  ordinary  conversation  occurred, 
they  did  not  rise  above  the  metaphori- 
eal  language  which  passion  dictates  to 
us  whra  entirelv  in  earnest,  and  think- 
ing and  speaking  without  restraint. 
None  of  the  interest  arisi^  from 
ovcreoraing  the  artiAcial  dimcolties, 
wfaadi  the  French  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unities  creates,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  play.  It  was,besidesy 
aetther  tragedv  nor  oomedjr,  and  was 
in  &ct  litUe  better  in  pomt  of  plot 
than  one  of  Shakspeare's  rude  dramas, 
fitted  for  a  half-ovilised  people ;  and 
the  plan,  if  plan  it  miffht  be  called, 
was  probably  sosgested  by  some  of  his 
ystories  of  the  me  and  death  of  one 
or}other  of  the  English  kings. 

We  have  not  seen  the  play  which  has 
been  thus  described,  but  if  it  had  no 
greater  &alts  than  those  which  the  cri- 
tic enumeratcstwe  think  whole  theatres 
9i  French  tragedies  might  be  pven  in 
exchange  for  it,  and  the  purchaser 
who  had  bought  it  at  the  price  of 
Vohaire— nay  of  much  of  Comeille— 
have  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

HxjiaT  TMx  SxcowD  hju, at  first  riew, 
fittle  other  arrangement  than  the  natu- 
ral order  of  the  events  of  that  prince's 
all  the  best  and  truest-* 
were  it  even  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
play  intended  for  representation,  we 


suspect  that  the  interest  which  sustaini 
a  reader's  attention  through  volumes 
of  biography,  when  he  has  once  become 
engaged  enough  with  the  hero  of  the 
story,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  a 
dramatic  poet*s  purposes.  This  interest 
has  been  found  abundantly  sufficient  to 
sustain  narrative  poetry;  and  there  can 
be  nothing  in  the  mere  circumstance 
of  a  story  being  told  in  dialogue,  to 
create  any  essential  difference.  Still 
the  dramatic  poet,  we  think,  if  he  relies 
on  the  interest  which  the  story  of  the 
whole  life  of  a  man  creates,  should, 
from  the  first,  make  us  distinctiy  feel 
that  such  and  no  other  is  his  purpose. 
What  in  a  true  view  of  the  autnor's 
purpose  are  episodes,  must  not  be  so 
presented  as  even,  for  a  moment,  to 
usurp  more  than  their  rightful  place. 
The  very  circumstance  that  an  author's 
path  is,  for  the  most  part,  prescribed  to 
nim  by  certain  arbitrary  rules,  renders 
it  necessary,  when  he  would  deviate 
from  such  rules  into  truth  and  nature* 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  be- 
tween him  and  his  critics;  and  we 
think  that  in  this  respect  the  author 
of  Henry  the  Second  has  been  in- 
cautious. The  early  scenes  of  the 
drama  are  occupied  with  Becket* 
whose  character  is  brought  out  in 
such  detail,  before  any  mention  is 
made  of  Hennr,  that  our  sympathies 
are  engaged  for  the  primate,  before 
Henry,  the  true  hero  of  the  piece,  i^ 
pears.  We  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
this  has  arisen  from  some  introductory 
scenes  haring  been  struck  out  at  the 
commencement  of  the  drama ;  if  so* 
in  a  future  edition,  such  passages  (no 
matter  of  how  littie  interest  in  them* 
selves)  should  be  restored,or  afew  scenee 
should  be  prefixed,  in  which  the  mind's- 
eye  of  the  audience  should  be  occupied 
with  Henry — and  Henry,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  \m  relations  with  Becket. 
In  this  wav  alone,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
can  the  author  do  justice  to  his  own 
conception,  and  prevent  the  fate  of 
Becket  appearing,  during  the  early 
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actSy  to  be  the  subject  of  the  drama, 
instead  of  one  of  its  very  important 
but  yet  subordinate  interests.  A 
single  scene,  with  Henry  as  its  hero — 
and  a  genial  critic,  who  had  read  the 
drama  in  any  thing'  of  kindly  sympa- 
thy with  the  poet,  ought  to  give  him 
the  assistance  of  imagining  such  a 
scene,— seems  to  us  plainly  required. 
Such  omission,  any  where  but  at  the 
T«ry  commencement  of  the  drama, 
might  be  safely  hazarded ;  but  there  it 
it  especially  dangerous,  as  till  the 
poet's  influence  over  his  reader  is  alto- 
gether established  there  is  no  accom« 
Mnying  feeling  in  the  reader's  mind  to 
bear  him  on  without  the  author's 
aid. 

It  is,  perhap,  too  much  for  any 
writer  in  our  times  to  expect  that  a 
work  of  his  shall  be  made  the  subject 
of  such  careful  study  as  the  drama  be- 
fore us  requires  and  deserves ;  but  if 
any  author  has  the  right  to  demand 
thjs  attentive  consideration  from  hif 
readers,  it  surely  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  author  of  the  present  volume. 
Though  his  name  is  not  communicated 
by  his  title-page  to  the  public,  vet  the 
advertisements  of  the  book  tell  us  it 
ia  by  the  author  of  **  Essays  written 
during  the  intervals  of  business'* — a 
volume  which,  with  little  or  no  aid 
from  the  reviews,  has  passed  into  seve- 
ral editions.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  an  earlier  work  of  great  beauty, 
tDtitled,  <<  Thoughts  in  the  cloister 
and  the  crowd." 

Of  these  volumes  the  **  Thoughts 
in  the  cloister  and  the  crowd"  was 
published  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1835.  Both  in  this  volume  and  in  that 
of  «  Essays  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness," the  style  of  Bacon  seems  to  have 
been  the  mould  in  which  the  author 
seeks  to  oast  both  his  modes  of  think- 
ing and  his  forms  of  expression.  His 
power  is,  we  think,  by  this  diminished 
—at  least  we  feel  most  pleased  when 
ka  is  led  to  express  himself  more 
freely  than  the  restraints  of  epigram- 
ihatio  prose  in  general  permit.  In 
neither  of  these  volnnes  was  there 
one  line  of  verse,  nor  was  there 
any  thing  in  the  style  or  manner  to 
so^gest  that  the  author  had  ever 
written  poetry ;  but  there  was  in  both 
books  much  that  showed  the  author's 
habit  of  looking  beyond  the  veil  of 
words — much  that  indicated  self-re- 
flsolion,  aad  thnnighmit  Ihera  seemed 


a  suppressed  feeling,  of  something 
deeper  within  the  writer's  heart  than 
he  felt  it  fitting  to  give  utterance  to. 
A  single  word  now  and  then  betrayed, 
as  it  were,  the  existence  of  affections 
that  found  no  natural  expression  in  the 
mere  language  of  prose.  Now  and  then 
a  link  of  thought  was  suggested,  thatf 
if  expressed,  would  so  naturally  con- 
nect trains  of  reasoning  in  the  essays* 
that  we  can  scarcely  believe  such 
connecting  links  were  not  at  first 
expressed  in  written  words,  and  after* 
wards  erased.  These  imagined  links 
of  thought  were  such  as  would  sugg^t 
verse  as  their  natural  language.  Could 
we  see  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
« Essays,"  said  we  to  ourselves,  on  first 
reading  the  book,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  they  were  cast  in  the  form  of 
which  Cowley's  is  the  best  example 
— actual  verse,  every  now  and  then 
illustrating  and  increasing  the  effect 
of  the  main  body  of  the  work — and 
the  prose  itself,  by  its  very  truth- 
fulness, showing  that  the  author  was 
a  poet  in  one  of  the  highest  accepta* 
tions  of  the  word.  Our  specuUtion 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  conjecture 
whether  in  the  intervals  of  business 
otcr  poet,  like  Spenser,  after  drawing 
up  his  memorials  of  the  proper  way  of 
governing  Ireland,  was  occupied  ia 
allegorising  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  reconciling,  as  he  best  could,  the 
actual  scenes,  which  we  are  compelled 
to  behold  and  struggle  in,  with  the 
ideal  world,  which  Imagination  would 
fain  make  of  the  earth  in  which  we 
live. 

The  <<  Essays  in  the  intervals  of 
business"  has  become  an  exceedingly 
popular  book,  and  one  from  which  it 
would  gratify  us  to  give  some  extracts, 
but  we  have  been  too  long  misled  from 
the  consideration  of  the  volume  ioudm- 
diately  before  us. 

English  history  may  be  described  as 
commencing  with  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second.  The  doubtful  title  of 
Henry  the  First,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  Stephen,  who  owed  his  an* 
tboritv  entirely  to  the  clergy,  foond 
himself  placed,  led  to  an  increase  of 
church  authority  incompatible  with 
the  freedom  of  the  rest  of  the  eom* 
monity.  Not  only  were  almost  all 
qnestions  of  propertv  which  could 
arise  between  man  and  man,  brought, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  into  the 
eoolesiastical  ooiirts»  but  enn  in  ariBu* 
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nal  etMfft  in  exemption  was  claimed 
for  membfrt  of  the  clerical  order 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal 
courts,  and  the  priest  who  had  com- 
mitted murder,  or  other  felony,  was 
punished  bjr  some  church  penances,  or 
altogether  escaped  the  conseauences  of 
offences  which,  in  the  case  or  the  lajr- 
man,  were  punished  with  death.  It  is 
plain  that  while  such  a  state  of  thinn 
eiisted,  good  government  was  ab- 
solutelj  impossible.  We  can  imagine 
the  entire  triumph  of  the  church  over 
the  state — in  other  words  the  sove- 
reigntj  transferred,  and  the  milder 
panUbroents  of  the  church  substituted 
to  all  cases  for  those  which  the  tem- 
poral courts  affixed  to  crime,  and  maj 
regard  it  even  as  doubtful  whether  the 
bslance  of  advantage  miffht  not  have 
been  in  favour  of  this  change.  We 
ma?  sympathise  with  the  church,  and 
with  Becket  as  representing  the 
ehurcfa,  supposing  bis  aim  to  be  the  dis- 
tinet  one  of  an  actual  and  independent 
sovereigntj ;  but  this  case  never  having 
been  in  words  made  bv  him — being,  in- 
deed,  inconsistent  with  his  position  as 
a  subject — we  cannot  but  feel  that  all 
rational  sympathies  are  with  Henry  in 
this  struggle,  which  embittered  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  That  Becket 
was  enabled  to  state,  to  his  own  mind, 
a  case  which  he  regarded  as  justifying 
htm,  is  less  surprising  than  that  hb 
defnice  should  be  serioitsly  maintained 
bt  such  writers  as  Mr.  Berrington  and 
Mr.  Froode.*  The  question  plainly  was, 
ia  prmciple,  whether  Becket  or  Henrr 
•hotild  be  king  of  England,  and  in  thu 
form  it  was  always  stated  by  Henry. 

The  drama  before  us,  in  the  first 
•eeoet  represents  Becket  employed, 
with  his  secretaries,  in  his  ordinary 
duties  as  chancellor.  After  some  peti- 
tions  have  been  disposed  of.  Sir  Regi- 
Bald  Fitturte  Tbits  Becket  to  ascertain 
vfaefher  he  can  bear  any  message  to 
the  king.  He  b  informed  that  a  council 
b  to  be  held  within  two  hours,  to 
which  Becket  b  summoned. 

fcs  two  hours  henoe  I  must  be  wHh  the 

king 
Myself— 

[B«el<<  iaku  n  tercUfl^m  iht  iahU. 


Look  here,  here  !s  a  goodly  paper, 
This  is  the  work  of  roy  old  enemy— 

riTZURSE. 

If  I  but  knew  the  man  who  penned  thb 
thing. 

Your  enemy,  my  Lord,  he  would  not  be 

For  long -at  least  on  earth — the  foul- 
mouthed  rogue, 

I'd  force  each  separate  falsehood  down 
his  throat. 

BECKET. 

For  all  your  kindness,  tbanhs,  my 
friend, 
But  much  of  what  this  scroll  declares  b 

true, 
I  am  an  "  English  churl,*'  base  bom  if 

Tou  like, 
At  feast  I  am  not  of  your  Normaii 

blood 
And  knightly  nature.    But  these  foolbh 

sneers 
Disturb  me  not  at  all.    I  only  showed  it 
As  a  jest.     The  roan  who  b  in  any  trust 
Must  take  these  slanders  as  som'e  per« 

quiiiite 
or  his  high  station ;  for  it  U  the  whiU 
That  all  are  aiming  at,  the  clumsiest 
Archer  and  the  deftest — webs  of  ct« 

lumny 
Should  be  to  such  a  man  as  gossamer 
That  winds  its  filmy  way  from  braoeh 

to  branch 
Of  the  o'ersbadowiog  wood :   In  early 

mora. 
And  if  in  vacant  mood,  he  feels  suoh 

threads. 
But  else  unconscious  even  of  their  pre- 
sence. 
Enoueh    of    this — These    parchmenta 

cliiim  affain 
My  errant  thoughts. 

[£r«  boypi  to  Sir  Reginaidf  %eho  wudUe 
a  low  oheUanee  and  wUkdrawt* 

BECKET. 

This  sycophant!   what  b  he  fawning 

for?— 
Some  vacant  barony — but,  no,  I  wrong 

hiro, 
His  very  nature  is  snbserriency ; 
He  roust  be  some  one's  slave — and  whst 

am  I 
To  the  impetuous  king,  but  such  a  ereft- 

ture 
As  this  mean-minded  Fltxorse  is  tome! 
Yet,  from  my  lips  will  Henry  ever  hear 
Such  truths,  as  no  man  else  dare  whia- 

per  to  him  ; — 
And  'tis  a  noble  being,  worthy  one's 

love, 
And  one's  best  service,  would  be  let  one 

serve  him — 


*  Bv  far  the  mo«t  interesting  account  of  Becket  in  the  language,  is  in  Froude*s 
E«mams.  Wt  differ  from  Mr.  Froude  on  this,  and  on  more  important  matters ; 
bvt  to  he  enabled  to  form  any  judgment  on  the  subject  of  Becket,  it  b  necesaary 
to  tmd  vhai  he  has  brought  togeuer. 
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This  claim  upon  Toulouse,   I  cannot 

check  it, 
E'en  if  I  would.      It  is  their  Norman 

pleasure 
To  be  most  greedy  after  territory. 
Sadly  neglecting  what  they  do  possess. 
The  claim  seems  fair  enough. 

After  Fitzurse  has  gone,  Henry, 
who  is  impatient  to  consult  Beckett 
visits  him  before  the  council  is  held. 
The  scene  between  them  is  not  of  any 
great  importance  to  the  conduct  of  the 
drama,  but  is  essential  to  show  the  re- 
lation of  kindliness  between  them  at 
this  period  of  the  story.  This  scene 
is  followed  by  one  in  which  Michael, 
the  servant  of  Becket  makes  his  first 
appearance.  Michael  is  the  professed 
wag  and  jester — enacting  the  part  of 
the  vice  or  clown  of  the  old  drama — 
every  word  is  a  jest,  every  sentence  an 
epigram  or  abroad  joke.  Should  the 
play  ever  be  acted,  a  good  deal  will  de- 
pend on  this  part ;  it  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a  comic  actor.  Leonard 
ought  to  try  it ;  and  we  venture  to 
promise  him  success  a  thousand  fold 
greater  than  that  of  his  *'  Irish  Tutors" 
and  "  Gal  way  Attorneys" — excellent 
as  he  is  in  such  representations.  We 
may  as  well  give  the  scene  in  which 
Michael  Podge  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance:— 

A   Court-yard  in  the  Castle  of  Faiaise, 

A  Warder  walking  up  and  down. 

Enter  Michael  Podge. 

WARDER. 

Welcome,  Master  Michael,  to  Faiaise. 

MICHAEL. 

Welcome,  Thomas ;  thou  art  heartily 
welcome  to  see  me  again. 

WARDER. 

I  saw  you  yesterday  as  you  came 
through  the  great  gate  with  the  Chan- 
cellor, but  you  didn't  see  me.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  you're  all  come 
lor. 

MICHAEL. 

No,  by  St.  Ursula.  No  more  fighting 
I  hope.  There  is  more  valour  some- 
times in  keeping  peace,  look  you,  than 
in  burning  and  Hlaying  and  the  like. 
We  hare  seen  some  pretty  little  doings 
lately,  and  if  we  were  not  so  near  our- 
selves, we  could  say  something  about 
the  men  who  did  them ;  still  one  may 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  You're 
not  married,  Thomas,  and  can  have  no 
regular  children;  but  I  want  to  see 
my  little  Michael  again — and  look  you, 
I  have  a  rbeomatism  every  where.  That 


is  an  evil  one  gets  in  a  king's  service, 
and  they  don*t  pretend  to  cure  that. 

WARDER. 

Why,  don't  you  know  that  your  mas- 
ter is  to  be  Archbishop?  The  king 
has  been  hot  upon  it  this  lone^  time, 
and  now  it's  cooked.  We  small  folks 
sometimes  know  what's  going  on  among 
the  great  ones  as  well  as  the  great  ones 
themselves.  Becket  is  as  surely  going 
to  be  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
as — 

MICHAEL. 

Oh  no,  my  good  fellow,  it's  not  at  all 
in  our  way. 

WARDER. 

No,  all  the  garrison  says  that  it's  a 
shame  to  be  puttinc^  petticoats  on  the 
best  soldier  of  the  day. 

MICHAEL. 

So  you've  heard  of  our  achievements. 
There  we  had  King  Louis  in  that 
mouse-trap  of  Toulouse;  we  had  only 
to  put  our  hands  in  and  take  out  the 
little  nibbler.  But  King  Harry  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  These  kings  are  a  queer 
batch,  just  like  players  at  kettlepins, 
they'll  bowl  down  forts,  and  towns,  and 
castles  ;  but  it's  quite  against  the  game 
to  play  at  each  other's  legs.  So  Short- 
Cloak  sent  us  to  Orleans  and  Quercy, 
which  brought  Master  Louis  upon  hia 
knees  in  no  time. 

WARDER. 

And  is  it  true  about  Engelran  de  Trie 
and  your  master  ? 

MICHAEL. 

Oh,  you've  heard  of  that  too.  There 
sat  Engelran  as  stiff  and  as  grand, 
thinking  he  was  sure  to  make  manchets 
of  my  master,  b<*cause  he  lives  some- 
times among  parchments,  and  is  an 
Englishman,  and  has  no  de  before  his 
name.  I  hate  those  de»,  Thomas  ;  what 
can  a  man  want  of  them  ?  Isn't  Podge 
a  good  name  enough  ?  I  wouldn't  give 
any  thing,  for  my  part,  to  be  <^  Podge. 
Well,  there  was  Engelran,  knowing  ne 
was  the  best  knight  of  France,  looking 
mighty  grand;  the  Chancellor  plumped 
him  off  at  the  first  go,  like  a  sack  of 
flour.  You  should  have  seen  the  French. 
They  looked  like  an  army  that  has  iust 
landed  after  being  out  at  sea  all  night. 

WARDER. 

These  were  grand  doings ! 

MICHAEL. 

Nothing,  nothing  to  what  we've  done 
since.  I'm  tired  of  sacking  castles. 
Glory  is  a  fine  thing,  Thomas ;  but  she 
never  has  clean  linen,  or  any  thing  com- 
fortable about  her.  Now  you  have  a 
rood  berth  here ;  [Michael  walks  up  and 
down']  and  a  deal  of  time  for  thinking 
what  you  shall  have  for  dinner,  ana 
looking  up  to  the  moon  o'nights,  and 
every  tJiing  that  can  make  a  man  happy. 
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Bat  I  must  mn^yoii're  pleasant  com* 
paojt  Thomas,  and  one  does  like  to  tell 
a  comrade  about  the  wars ;  but  if  I  keep 
my  master  waiting,  he'll  give  me  a  look 
that's  worse  than  a  word  or  a  blow.  I 
can  tell  yon  there  are  Tery  few  words 
between  those  looks  and  the  proTost« 
marshal's  rope.  1*11  be  this  way  aeain, 
and  we'll  hare  some  good  talk  yet.  You 
didn't  hear  by  chance  what  a  certain 
Michael  Podge  did  at  the  siege  of 
Cahors,  did  you  ?    Well,  111  come  back. 

\E*it  Mickaa, 

The  contrast  between  Becket's  mode 
of  liring  after  and  before  he  became 
archbishop,  was  the  subject  of  much 
commentai7  in  his  own  day  and  ever 
since.  We  hare  as  little  faith  in  an 
archbishop's  sanctimonious  bearing  as 
in  any  other  man's— and  Becket  dealt 
too  much  in  church  excommunications 
to  allow  us  to  think  him  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  religious ;  yet  we 
cannot  think  him  the  monster  of  hr- 
pocnsT  that  Henry's  partisans  would 
make  him.  The  ordinary  decencies  of 
life  required  some  change  of  conduct. 
That  his  vile  temper  became  worse, 
on  his  elcTation,  and  exhibited  it- 
self in  every  after  act  of  his  life,  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  to  his  fasting. 
Whatever  advantage  fasting  may  be  to 
a  man's  spiritoal  welfare  in  other  re- 
spects, it  IS  certainly  bad  for  the  tem- 
per. On  the  whole,  we  think  Becket 
throughout  wrong,  but  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  therefora— mischief-maker 
and  almost  rebel  as  he  was — a  charao- 
tcr^with  whom  it  is  not  difficult  in 
some  degree  to  sympathise.  It  was  a 
shallow  view  of  his  character  to  have 
represented  him  as  inconsistent.  This 
is  well  dealt  with  by  our  author. 
Becket  is  descrilied  by  the  Earl  of 
Amndel,  in  a  scene  which  we  give, 
Bot  alone  or  even  principally  for  the 
sake  of  the  passage  about  Becket,  but 
becaoie  we  wish  to  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  Arundel's  own  character, 
which  b  exceedingly  happily  deline- 
ated:— 

DE   COUACT. 

What  do  you  say  of  Becket,  then  ? 

XAAL    or    ASCNDEL. 

l^liy,  B«cket  ii  no  hypocrite. 
DE  couacY. 

What,  doet  it  not  turprise  you,  Arundel, 

To  hear  of  his  long  prayers,  bis  medi- 
tations. 

His   watchiags,  studies,  and  the  com- 
pwiy 


Ho  sees,  none  but  most  rigid  clergy, 
men? 

Friend  Michael  vows  that  he  himself  al- 
ready 

Has  eaten  more  salt  fish  than  he  before 

Imagined  the  whole  world  contained. 

EARL   or   ARUNDEL. 

All  that  you  say  of  Becket, 
If  it  be  true,  is  no  surprise  to  me. 
The  man's  the  same — the  same  through- 
out, I  tell  you. 
And    always    great  —  now   greatness 

springs,  perhaps. 
From  fewer  elements  than  we  imagine. 
Take  energy— that's  one,  and  most  of 

those 
Who  have  it,  seem  to  have  it  from  the 

first; 
As  if  it  were  an  impulse  given  to  them. 
As  they  were  formed;  ana  this  primseval 

force 
Will  last  throughout  their  lives.     Then 

there's  the  power. 
Much  to  be  prized,  of   concentrating 

thought ; 
Without  It,  energy's  a  fire  that  bums 
Beneath  an  empty  pot.     Then  there  is 

courage. 
And  nothing  makes  one  man  superior 
To  another  more  than  that.     Now  all 

of  these 
Are  found  in  Becket,  and  will  have  their 

Let  him  be  prince,  or  prelate;  chan- 
cellor. 

Or  man-at-arms.  D*yo  think,  my  friend, 
that  men. 

Real  men,  are  for  one  mode  of  action 
formed. 

As  those  carved  figures  in  that  eastern 
game, 

Where  knights,  and  kings,  and  bishops 
never  change 

Their  functions,  and  are  moved  in  one 
way  only  ? 

DE  cocRcr. 

But  Becket  was  so  fond  of  pleasure. 

EARL   OF   ARUNDEL. 

It  rather  seemed  to  me 
That  he  was  mostly  toiling  over  plea- 
sure, 
Not  taking  it.    His  feasts  were  always 

large 
And  most  laborious^then  some  enter- 
prise 
Of  wild   amusement — that's  not  plea? 

sure,  at  least 
It's  not  my  notion  of  it.     Did  you  now. 
Forsooth,   imagine    that    the    stirrins: 

Becket 
Would  settle  down,  a  quiet,  easy  priest, 
Ju9t  such  another  as  that  glosny  abbot 
Who  lords  it  o'er  St.  Cutbbert  s  monks 

so  lazily  ? 
That  would  have  been  a  change ;  but  as 

it  is, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  perceive  the  least. 
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He  has  another  dress,  and  wears  no 
sword. 

That's  all. 

DE  couacr. 
Well,  Arundel,  the  king,  I  fancy, 

Thinks  Becket  not  a  little  changed  ;  yon 
saw 

How  willingly  he  heard  De  Clare's  at- 
tack 

In  council  on  the  primate's  claim  to  hold 

That  Tunbridge  castle  ?  How  the  king 
enjoyed  too 

That  cutting  Joke  my  Lord  of  London 
told 

Of  Becket,  and  the  monks  1 

EARL   or   ARONOEL. 

I  seldom  see 
Too  much  of  what  a  king  does ;  and  I 

speak 
Of  less  than  what  I  see.     At  court  one 

should 
Be  either  blind  or  dumb :  and  both,  if 

needful. 

DE   CODRCT. 

My  good  friend  Arundel,  yon  seem  to 
know 

From  the  core  outwards,  other  men ;  I 
wish 

You'd  sometimes  talk  about  yourself. 
It's  not 

To  e?ery  one  I'd  make  the  same  re- 
quest. 

EARL   or   ARUNDEL. 

Ob,  as  for  me,  I  am  a  man  deficient 
In  that  fir8t  quality  that  I  assigned 
To  worldly  great  men^native  energy. 
I  sometimes  see  how  the  game  might  be 

played. 
But  all  their  winnings  would  not  tempt 

me  enough 
To  play  it  myself;  and  why  I  stay  at 

court, 
I  hardly  know,  save  that  I  always  had 
A  liking  for  the  king,  whose  talk  is 

^ood; 
And  It  amuses  me  to  see  the  schemes 
Of  busy,  selfish  people. 

[FUmrith  of  trumpeU, 

Oh  1  those  trumpets  ! 
Perish  the  man  who  first  iuTented  them. 
What  an  intolerable  noise  the.y  make  ! 
We  must  be  gone — those  things  would 

drive  me  now 
From  court    sooner  than  any  thing  I 

know  of. 
An  intemperate,  braying  sound  1 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  scene 
in  the  hall  of  Westminster,  where 
Henry  proposes  his  plan  of  law  re- 
Ibnn.  On  his  demanding  that  church- 
men should  be  dealt  with  for  crimes  by 
the  lay  tribuoalsy  the  bishope  for  a  mo- 
ment confer  apart*  and  Becket  oom- 
nlmkttM  to  hii  iMn  dffHnBJaatitm 


that  his  demand  cannot  be  aeeeded  t6» 
being  against  the  canon  law.  An  al« 
tercation  more  dramatic  than  dignified 
follows,  in  which  the  king  reproaches 
the  archbishop  with  having  himself*  in 
other  circumstances,  been  the  stiggester 
of  the  reforms  now  sought  to  be  ef- 
fected.  Becket  replies  by  saying  that 
his  new  relation  to  the  church  has 
created  other  duties.  **  I  am  nott"  he 
says^  «  what  I  was." 

HENRY. 

We  know  it  well. 
For  even  in  the  fickle  atmosphere 
That  kings  inhale,  thy  change  is  some« 

what  rare. 
What  time  our  predecessor  ruled  this 

land. 
Men  rose  at  daybreak  steady  partisans 
Of   Stephen's;    went    to    oed   as  fol« 

lowers — 
As  faithful  followers — of  our  empress^ 

mother ; 
When  merry  mom  came  round,  true  to 

their  king 
They  woke  again.  Oh,  those  were  tines 

for  thee, 
My  trusty  friend. 

The  bishops  persist  in  their  refusalf 
with  the  exception  of  the  bishop  of 
Chichester.  The  king  is  about  retir- 
ing* but  returns*  and  looking  at  Beckett 
says— . 

This  is  all  thy  doing. 

We  are  then  for  a  moment  trans- 
ferred to  the  archbishop's  nalace  at 
Lambeth.  The  feelings  and  fears  of 
Becket's  retainers  may  be  learned 
from  Michael  Podge*  whom  we  are 
always  glad  to  meet 

AjKit-room  in  lAe  Are\hiikop*$  Paiat%  ai 
Lambith. 

Enttr  MUkaei  and  Edward  Grimp   tk§ 
Arthbithop'i  croi$-b§arer. 

MICHAEL. 

I  tell  you  I  cannot  abide  all  this  fast- 
ing, and  praying,  and  watching,  and 
wasting  away. 

EDWARD   GRIM. 

Why,  Michael,  his  Grace  does  not 
make  you  fast,  or  watch,  or  waste  away 
much. 

MICHAEL. 

I  suffer  more.  What  do  you  think  I 
feel  when  he  turns  his  pale  face  upoo 
ne,  and  says  in  his  hollow  tones,  **  Mi- 
cbael,  would'st  thou  bring  me  a  stoup  of 
wtter.**  He  looks  through  me  with 
those  eyes  of  his,  and  must  kaow  that 
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Fto  hjul  two  nianelitU  of  b6«f  and  tbrM 
stoopt  of  h—r  for  breakfast — to  «ay  no« 
tbinf  of  othor  particulars. 
lOWAftD  oaiM. 
It  would  certainly  bo  more  seemlj, 
IHend  Miebael,  if  tboa  badst  a  UtUe  less 
appetite. 

MICBAIU 

I  don't  eat  macb — not  near  as  mncb 
as  my  motiier's  ploughman;  but  if  I 
were  to  starve  myself,  you  see,  mine 
wouldn't  become  like  the  rest  of  your 
kite-faces.  I'm  a  disgrace  to  the  bouse- 
bold~l  know  that.  When  some  pious 
man  eones — the  Abbot  of  St.  Witbold 
—and  says,  '*  Is  his  Qraee  within  ?" 
then  takes  a  soar  surTOT  of  me.  **  Art 
thou  one  of  his  attendants  ?'*  I  could 
shrink  into  nothinr.  1  feel  all  over  such 
aa  eaUog  and  drinking  sinner. 
BDwaao  oaiM. 

Amciid  thy  ways.  Abridge  thy  break- 
fksU. 

MICHAIL. 

Abridge  thy  breakfasts — easy  talking, 
Master  Grim— but  that's  not  all.  I 
ean't  learn  anj  of  your  wajs.  Up  trips 
a  delicate  maiden  to  me  no  later  than 
yestermora.  **  Thy  blessing,  pious  sir." 
To  the  which  greeting  1  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  answer  *'  fly  pretty  lamb,** 
than  she  starts  off  again,  as  if  1  had 
been  the  sheep  in  the  fable  that  was  la 
wolf's  clothing.  Now  **my  pretty 
lamb**  wouldn't  have  been  so  much  out 
of  the  way,  if  1  had  had  the  proper 
saaiBe,  aiMi  the  correct  drawl  for  it. 
These  things,  Edward,  are  bom  with 
some  people  that  I  know  of;  but  men 
of  my  stamp  hare  to  learn  them,  and 
eon  Ukea,  and  practise  them,  d've  see : 
aad  when  a  man,  who's  not  a  cnickeaL 
begins  to  Uam  to  speak  as  if  he  bad 
half  hie  toogue  cut  out,  and  to  walk  as 
a  he  iatended  alwavs  to  put  his  foot 
down  in  the  exact  place  where  he  pots 
it,  be  noTer  gets  a  mastery  of  the  trick, 
old  Grim. 

Bowaao  oaiM. 

Be  oosteat.  Thou  wilt  soon  see 
OBough  of  men  of  thy  own  way  when 
bis  Oraoe  goes  to  tlie  court  at  Cla- 


MICHAEL. 

Hay,  I  had  rather  be  turned  into  a 
fteae,  or  good  brick  and  mortar  at  once, 
wkh  the  rest  of  you,  than  that  we  went 
to  Qareodon.  There  will  be  the  King 
looking  redder,  and  the  Archbishop 
whiter,  than  ever ;  and  Roger  of  York 
kwktog  red  with  the  King,  and  white 
wifh  '^  Archbishop — and  all  this  coil 
about  a  few  words,  which  for  aught  I 


EDWAaO   GtlM. 

rys  k  sinful.  Mkhael ;  I  wiU  not 
tUy  to  bear  the  like. 


MICBAIL« 

Not  a  word  more  sbalt  thou  hear, 
good  Grim,  an  thou  dost  not  punish  my 
ears  with  foretelling  me  about  our  jour- 
ney to  Clarendon.  Of  late  the  old  wo* 
men — pest  on  them — screech  out  as  t 
go  along  the  street,  **  Poor  youth,  we 
shall  not  see  him  much  longer — a  glo- 
rious martyrdom."  Then  breaks  in 
another  beldame,  **Will  the  wicked 
Ring  hang  the  whole  household,  dost 
thou  think,  neighbour?"  Ah!  thb 
comes  of  over-goodnes«,  which  I  see  is 
worse  than  over-fighting. 

[The  ArehbUkop*t  voice  flrom  wiihhi, 
Michael !  lExeunL 

The  next  scene  is  at  Garendon. 
Becket  with  difficulty  signs,  but  refuses 
to  sea],  the  scroll,  expressing  the  assent 
of  the  bishops  to  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  Henry  dissolves  the  coun- 
cil in  anger,  and  war  may  be  regarded 
as  formally  declared  between  the  king 
and  the  archbishop.  Nothing  can  be 
better  depicted  than  the  state  of 
Becket's  mind  immediately  after. 

Room  in  the  Arekbiskop*s  Palace  ai  Cm- 

ierbmrjf, 

BXCKBT  [alone.] 
Twice  perjuredl  faithless  to  my  plighted 

word. 
And  to  inine  order!    When  my  Tcry 

soul 
Was  secular,  and  of  all  holy  things 
I  thought  unworthily,  I  used  to  say 
It  was  a  monkish  dream,  a  phantasy, 
To  talk  of  evil  spirits  tempUng  man ; 
But  now  I  know  there  are  such  beings ; 

else. 
Could  I,  of  all  men,  I,  hare  thus   fai 

cowardice 
And  lack  of  faith,  abjured  my  saerod 

trust? 
Ok,  \f  temptaiion  would  remaim  upem  m^ 
In  H*  fkll  power,  <u  wken  it   bows  u$ 

down, 
Ahtorhing  mU  omr  Jitewltiee  I 
But  no,  amidst  the  writkingt  of  rmnaree, 
Wkedeer  we  JM,  let  trmtk  be  truth,  emd 

let 
Ue  know,  O  Ood,  tke  tinners  tkat  we  are. 
No,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  I  did  it 
From  righteous  fear  of  bloodshed ;  none, 

whatever ; 
Kings,  princes,  bishops,  what   are  all 

their  lives, 
What  are  the  lives  of  all  of  us  com- 
pared 
To  one  man's  one  sin  ?     I'll  lay  aside  at 

once 
My  sacred  functions,  put  an  interdict 
Upon  myself  1  will.     I  marvel— 
Enter  an  Attendant, 
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ATTENDANT. 

A  messenger  from  court. 

ABCHBI8H0P   BECKET. 

Let  him  come  in. 
^nter  Mettenger,  who  gives  the  Arehbishop 
a  citation  to  appear  before  the  ParHa- 
tnerU  at  Northampton, 

ARCHBISHOP   BECKET. 

A  fitting  answer  I  will  send. 

[Exit  Messenger, 
They  cite  me 
To  appear  before  the  council  at  North- 
ampton ; 
And  there  I  will  appear;    but  never 

more 
King,    prelate,   earl,    or   any    earthly 

rower, 
bend  me  from  the  narrow  track 
shed  down 
On  life's  dark  waters  by  that  heavenly 

light. 
Our  onlv  guide — not  one  hair's  sha- 
dow s  breadth. 

[Exit. 

In  an  after  scene*  where  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Becket  has  been  compelled 
to  pay  heavy  fines,  one  of  the  observers 
says- 
Yes, 
These  lords  press  hard  upon  a  falling 

man. 
But  still  he  bears  himaelf  so  haughtily. 
You'd  think  it  was  his  court  they  were 

attending, 
And  that  he  had  kingdoms  in  his  gift. 

The  bishops  desert  Becket,  and  he 
flies  to  France.  Henrv  sends  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  entreatmg  that  legates 
be  appointed  to  try  Becket  in  England, 
and  that  he  be  ordered  home  for  that 
purpose.  Among  others  sent  on  this 
embassy  is  Arundel,  whom  Henry  de- 
scribes 

Of  readiest  wit. 
Prudent,  but  with  no  pedantry  in  ac- 
tion, 
"Who  represents  one's  self,  and  not  alone 
The  mere  instructions  that  one  gives 
him. 


ACT   III. SCENE  1. 

Courtyard  in  the  Castle  of  Bur: 

Enter  De  Courcy  and  Fittstephen—afttr" 
wards  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

DE   COURCY. 

Thrice  welcome,  Arundel,  to  Bure. 
We've  been  expecting  you  this  long  time 

past. 
The  king  the  most  of  all :  and  not  most 

patiently. 


He  used  to  say  you  were  the  only  maa 
Who  ever  did  him  any  good  at  Rome ; 
You  were,  I  think,  in  the  first  embassy. 
When  Hilary  of  Chichester,  in  haste  to 

show 
His  eloquence,  made  that  false  quantity. 
And  set  the  conclave  in  a  roar :  I  wish. 
With  all  my  heart,  you  had  been  here  of 

late. 
It  mi^ht  have  shortened  these  negocia- 

tions ; 
We've  led  a  life  of  plans,  and  counter* 

plans, 
Of  protests,  articles,  and  propositions ; 
At  fast,  thank  Heaven,  they  ended  in  a 

conference. 
And  that  in  peace.     Becket  returns, 

you  know  ? 

ARUNDEL. 

Yes,  'twas  the  news  at  every  hostelry. 

FITZSTEPHEN. 

I  think,  myself,  the  King's  dono  wrong  ; 

at  least. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 

it. 

ARUNDEL. 

Oh,  yes,  my  friend,  there  is  no  end  of 

saying. 
Show  me  the  clearest  thing  that  e'er 

was  known. 
And  let  me  be  in  sophist  mood;    and 

straight 
I'll  find  you  fifty  different  things  against 

it. 
And  saying's  not  my  business. 

riTZSTEPHEN. 

But  here,  Indeed ; 
There  is  so  much  that  seems  to  me  o'er- 

lookcd. 
Becket  returns,  and  you  may   call  it 

peace; 
Yet  not  a  word  about  the  constitutions  ; 
Nor  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
How  far  it  is  to  go ;  those  livings  too, 
What's  to  be  done  with  such  as  were 

filled  up 
While  Becket  was  away  ?   Then  there's 

the  claim. 
Not  settled,  as  I  hear,  for  injuries 
On  Becket's  lands;  in  short  I  see  so 

much 
That's  full  of  questions  that — 

ARUNDEL. 

The  longest  day 
Would  not  suffice  for  even  asking  them. 
*Twould  be  the  same,  my  good  justiciary. 
If  it  had  been  a  grave  dispute  betwixt 
Some  greedy  abbot  and  some  canning 

hind. 
About  the  tithe^  of  apples.     Oh  what 

questions ! 
What  rare  occasion  for  perplexities  t 
Thy  court  would  sit  from  mom  till  eve 

upon  it : 
And  apples  iie*er  have  heard  themselves 

so  talked 
About  before. 


ia44.] 
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nruTtpRKN* 
Wbj,  what  a  tUmtinf  mlDd  you're  in,  mj 

lofd. 
Tow  jovney  moat  hare  raffled  yon. 

AaUNDIL« 

Oh,  no. 
Only  I  thooffht  you  hard  upon  the  king, 
Whoie  treatiee  erer  teemed  to  me  so 

prudent: 
For  as  with  other  flery  men  IWe  known. 
Despite  of  firantie  moods,  hie  fettled  pnr- 


Are  followed  oat  with  paaaionlett  ta- 
gadty. 

riTUTEPBIN. 

I  atiU  moat  lay,  that  there  are  many 

poinu 
Kot  taken  into  nice  consideration. 
That's  to  my  mind :  hot  I  most  go,  my 

lords, 
I*m  waited  for.  [Sxii, 

AEUHDIL. 

There  goes  my  man  of  points  and  dif- 
ferences. 

And  if  the  hosiness  of  onr  life  were  snch 
things, 

A  greater  man  wonld  not  be  found :  bat 


b  not  a  cherisher  of  anght  that's  ch^ 

tioos: 
To  extend,  exalt,  combine  and  harmonise^ 
Is  what  it  liTes  for — and  even  in  its  fits 
Of  wild  sabtersion,  has  a  thought  to 

baOd  again. 
As  for  these  cunning  trains  of  argument, 
Which  sometimes  startle  by  their  dcTer- 


But  lead  to  nothing ;  and  come  from  a 

■Baa 
Who  carta  for  nothing  but  his  own  acute* 

I  hold  them  as  the  garlands  hung  on 


Which  do  not  grow. — Mow  that  Justl- 

dary. 
How,  at  sTery  tara^  his  office  shows  in 

him! 
Indeed  itli  sad  to  see  how  many  men 
Are  ^uite  o*ermastered  by  the  art  they 


Feet  or  painter,  statesman,  warrior  chief. 
They  do  not  BMke  their  craft  an  instru- 


A  thing  for  scrrioe  or  for  safety  to  them, 
tiMy're  its  slsTes,  and  it  absorbs 
rhoUy. 

b  all  they  talk  about. 

Just  as  the  talk  of  other  men  to  them, 

raket  it  be  upon  their  wondrous  doings. 

Why  even  kings,  liot  bound  to  what  is 
techniea]. 

Who  should  disoera  the   rery  pith  of 
things, 

tWy  huTt  a  king-crafty  too,  and  lose  in 


The  sense   of  something  greater  than 

their  office— 
The  man  that*i  in  them.    But  I  must 

go,  De  Courcy, 
The  king  will  be  expecting  me. 

Di  councY. 
I  think  you*U  say  he'i  changed  x  his  tone 

of  late 
Is  not  to  buoyant  as  it  used  to  be. 

AEUNDEL. 

The  troubles  of  a  man  are  like  the  clouds 

Which  float  about  in  wild  and  ragged 
shapes 

Throughout  the   day:    and   then  they 
settle  down 

In  steady  lines  of  gloom  athwart  the  ho- 
rizon. 

With  sober  pomp  to  herald  in  the  night. 

[J^xeufff. 

Henry  feels  that  the  ''patched-np 
peace**  between  him  and  Beckety 
though  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in 
the  circumstances,  is  but  little  likely 
to  succeed.  The  return  of  Bocket  is 
at  the  time  when  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Henry  and  his  family  are  at 
their  height.  Henry's  character  is 
affectin^ly  conceived — his  kindness  of 
nature  is  such  that  every  purpose  of 
his  is  influenced  by  generous  considera- 
tioDs  for  others ;  and  to  such  a  man  to 
hare  his  fidr  reputation  lied  away.  Is 
one  of  the  trials  he  is  least  capable  of 
bearing.  How  much  the  character  has 
won  upon  us  is  perhaps  best  proved 
by  its  being  impossible  for  us  not 
to  think  of  what  Henry  would  have 
been  in  private  Vife,  or  rather  what  he 
would  have  been  had  he  lived  in  such 
a  period  as  to  have  it  possible  to  re- 
concile the  retirement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  private  Hfe^  with  the  public 
duties  of  the  king.  Like  the  princes 
in  Scott*s  novels,  the  Henry  tne  Se- 
cond of  our  drama  is  a  flesh  and  blood 
man — having  a  body  and  a  soul — with 
a  head,  and  heart,  and  conscience,  and 
affections.  We  love  Henry.  Lbten 
to  him  now  conversing  with  Arundel : 

All  my  life  has  calumny 
Been  busy  with  my  name.     Those  scrib- 

bUog  monks, 
They  have  me  down,  I  doubt  not,  in  such 

colours 
As  they  daub  the  enemy  of  all  mankind 
Upon  the  margin  of  their  choicest  mis- 
sals. 
I  would,  indeed,  I  were  a  monk  myself, 
Just  pacing  up  and  down  one  little  line 
Of  thought  and  action,  narrow  as  the 
cloisters. 
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That  then  would  echo  to  my  lUtlei i  slept. 
ln'uy,  I  coald  almost  wish  that  I  were  one 
Oi  those  same  simpletons,  who  bear  the 

cross 
To  other  lands,  and  leave  their  enemies 
To  reap  the  goodly  harTeits  from  their 

own : 
Not  that  they  need  be  very  provident, 
For  few  of  them  return.     Alail  I  would 
That  I   were  any  thing  but  this.     At 

Gloucester, 
When  a  boy,  I  wandered  on  the  Severn  • 

banks, 
The  Indian  deeds  of  that  unbounded  man. 
The  Macedonian  monarch,  seemed  to  me. 
Not  exploits  to  be  copied,  but  out-done. 
Indeed,  what  youth  would  be  content  to 

take 
The  fortune  of  the  greatest  that  have 

gone 
Before  him!      But  our  life  and  hopes 

converge. 
Methinks,  my  well-loved  friend,  that  toil 

like  mine 
Might  have  sufficed  to  win,  and  what  is 

more. 
To  govern  kingdoms ;  yet  my  sovereignty 
Seems  day  by  day  to  grow  less  firm. 

Why,  fools 
Have  ruled  vast  empires  seemingly  with 

ease: 
Whate*er  I  purpose,  though  with  deepest 

care 
Designed,  an  odious  progeny  of  dangers 
Qrows  round  it  instantly,  to  gnaw  its  life 

out — 
Such  monsters  as  encircled  that  poor 

maid. 
Whom  Glaucus  loved,  and  Circe  changed 

so  foully : 
Those  were  her  offspring,  too. 

The  next  scene  represents  6ecket*s 
return — the  delight  with  which  he  is 
received  by  his  own  followers — and  his 
own  anticipations  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  him.  These  are  all  well  de- 
scribed, or  rather  exhibited.  Then 
follows  his  murder  ;  a  scene  which  we 
think,  should  the  play  be  acted*  had 
better  be  suppressed,  and  an  account 
of  the  act  substituted.  We  must 
transcribe  the  scene  in  which  Henry 
receives  the  intelligence.  He  b  in  the 
castle  of  Bure  amonff  his  lords,  hear- 
ing some  petition  with  respect  to  a  case 
of  wardship,  when  a  horn  is  sounded^ 
and  a  messenger  enters. 

MESSENGER. 

With  instant  haste  de  GUnville  bade  me 

bear 
This  letter  to  your  Bighneea— 
[King  Htmrji  iakm  tkt  Utt€r  mid  f^dt  if. 


XING  HCNRT. 

Madness  to  the  uttermost  t—Becket   is 

slain ! — 
A  world's  calamity  t — avaunt  all  of  you  ! 
Take  it.        [Givea  the  letter  to  De  Lacy. 

I  had  as  lief  that  it  had  been 
The  warrant  for  my  death.  Egeumt, 

And  so  it  is 
Hereafter.  [Exit  King  Hmry, 

SCENE  IX. 

Room  in  the  Castle  of  Bure* 

KINO  HENRY  (alone,) 

No,  no,  I  am  not  fit  to  reign, 
For  I  am  as  a  heedless  beast  that  must 
Give  tongue  on  the  first  sight  of  what 

provokes  it, 
And  not  a  king  prepared  for  all  things. 
Henceforth  what  toUs,  what  dangers  I  Let 

there  come 
The  least  mischancCi  and  e'en  the  har- 
dened soldiery 
Will  find  a  terror  in  this  deed,  and  shun 
A  fated  leader ;  the  enmity  of  France, 
Which  never  sleeps,  will  spring  to  arms 

again; 
Those  barons  of  Anjou  and  Normandy 
Will  not  be  slow  to  follow ;  pious  men, 
I  do  not  doubt  they  Ml  call  it  a  crusade, 
And  they'll  be  backed  by  potent  inter* 

diets, 
Bome*s  utmost  malice;  my  good  queen 

will  find 
In  Becket*s  death  another  reason  why 
A  loving  son  should  war  against  hit  fa« 

ther— 
If  this  were  all,  ifeuemiee  like  tkeee 
AUme  besieged  u«,  we  would  call  emr  nan- 

hood 
To  the  breach,  and  beat  them  beteh,  at 

hithertOf 
We  alwage  have  done;   but   thie  bioodg 

deed 
Has  crept  into  our  citadel — the  heart, 
1  may  allure  the  murder;  and  if  victory, 
In  its  companions  seldom  scrupulous. 
Attends  me  still,  men*8  lips  will  hooenr 

me 
As  heretofore  ;  but  when  there's  none  to 

he|^, 
Or  when  o'nights  they  sit  midst  trusted 

friends. 
And  freest  words  are  spoken,  murderer's 

the  name 
Theyll  call  me ;  and  i/theg  do  not  i  do  : 
Had  my  soul  never  dwelt  upon  the  joy 
That  Becket*s  death,  I  thought,  would  be 

to  me. 
Had  not  my  hatred  something  murderous 

bi-en, 
This  madueas  would  not  thus  have  tri- 
umphed o'er  me. 
What  seem  our  words  may  be  embodied 

fiends 
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I  do  believe,  but  in  the  inmost  mqI 

We  most  luTe  entertained  them  Icindlj 

fir»t  — 
Alms !  what  David  felt  I  now  can  feel ; 
Would    that   I  alone,   I   only   were    to 

suffer. 
But  this  frtat  fend,  the  glory   of  my 

reljm. 
Begun  for  no  advantage  of  mine  own. 
For  eight    long  yean  maintained,   my 

thought  by  night. 
By  day  my  cart,  ona  act  of  bloodahed 

nulliflct 

II  all.     I  tee  that  Btcket*t  death  wiU 

prore 
A  Roman  road  for  |yrieetly  arrogance, 
Iffo  longer  forctd  to  wind  ita  deTiooi 

way, 
But  passing  ttraightly  over  all  obttmc- 

tiona, 
Like  the  man  himaelf.    For  him  too  I 

could  weep, 
AjmI  former  days  come  back   upon  my 

soul, 
When  we  were    IVienda,    dear    ftriend. 

These  maniac  knights! 
What  can  1  do  with  them  7    Puniah  their 

crime  ? 
Twere  pouring  blood  on  blood  $  and  then 

if  not— 
*  Behold  the  men  who  murder  for  a  king, 
THey  go  unscathed,"  some  such  ii\Juriou8 

worda 
WUl  be  in  all  men*t  moutha.     Thtra  la  no 

akUl, 
No  remedy  to  meet  it.     Now  I  tea 
The  only  evil  we  perpetuate 
Against  ourselves  is  that  we  meet  with 

tvil. 
All  other  dies. 
Bo  more  of  thia.    Bemorae  and  pani- 

teoce 
Will  have  their  day ;  but  now,  my  soul, 

for  counsel : 
There  must  be  some  great  enterprite  de- 
vised, 
iemtthing  to  occupy  my  subjects*  minds ; 
Bor  wili  1  wait  in  al^ect  expectation 
The  ooming  of  the  papal  legates  here. 
Oswards  well  march,  and  daring  be  our 

safety. 
Kow  then  for  Ireland.     A  fire  there  is 

within  me, 
Bat  it  shall  not  consume  my  kingly  pnr« 

poses: 
The    mail   whose   fate   it   is   to   wear  a 

crown 
MesA  »ake  remorse  and  grief  subservient 

to  him. 
As  aay  of  his  other  vassals.    Ho,  there  t 

He  is  intrrmpted  by  Arundel's  ar- 
rival with  newt  requiring  iminediata 
ttaftMm— be  gives  the  necessary  or- 


ders with  seeming  eagerneM  and  anxi- 
ety. When  Arundel  retires  he  says:— 

These  things 
Would  once  have  occupied  me  wholly; 

now, 
I    do    but   talk   of   them:   one  tyrant 

thought 
Dwells  in  my  Joyless  mind,  enthroned, 

alone, 
And  leaving  room  for  nothing  else. 

The  modem  dramatist  wisely  disre- 
gards the  arbitrary  rules  imposed  on 
bis  predecessors  in  the  art ;  and  we 
meet  Henry  in  the  next  act,  whea 
years  have  run  on  and  produced  their 
natural  effects.  The  fate  of  Becket 
still  preys  on  his  own  mind,  but  it  has 
bad  its  importanoe  in  deterring  the 
elergy  from  any  new  attempt  at  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  the  royal  power. 
The  pope  is  reconciled  to  Henry.  The 
war  with  Scotland  has  ended  in  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Scottish  king, 
the  super8tition  of  the  a^e  was  gra- 
tified in  recording  that  his  defeat  oc- 
curred on  the  day  on  which  Henrj 
did  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket. 
Henry's  temper,  however,  is  tried,  and 
gnd  his  life  embittered  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  sons.  The  eldest  he  had 
alreadr  associated  with  bim  in  the 
formal  government  of  England,  and. 
bv  a  custom  not  then  infrequent,  had 
him  crowned.  To  the  others  he  had 
assifi^ed  parts  of  his  continental  pot* 
sessions : — 

He  thought  to  make  the  princes  great  In 
names, 

And  nothing  else.  Bni  who  that  knew 
Prince  Eichard 

Could  think  that  he  would  make  a  paste- 
board duke— 

Of  Aquitaine,  too,  where  the  people  hate 

All  Norman  rule,  Juat  aa  they  love  their 
queen ; 

And  where  those  tiresome.  Jingling,  troa« 
badours 

Are  always  stirring  mischief. 

To  this  natural  observation  the  re- 
ply is :— . 

ritST    KNIGHT. 

True  enough : 
But  what  had  Henry  done  to  this  young 

king. 
That  he  should  join  the  rebel  force,  and 

be 
The  first  of  them  ? 
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SECOND    KNIGHT. 

I  do  not  know,  except 
That  he  has  made  him — the  young  kiog*. 

Advancement 
Comes   prematurely  sometimes,  though. 

its  step 
Is,  mostly,  rather  of  a  halting  one — 
At  least  with  us,  poor  knights. 

FIRST    KNIGHT. 

You're  critical, 
My  friend :  most  men  become  so  when 

withdrawn 
A    little    from   the  stage   of   action — 

strange,  too, 
That  those,  who  have  been  much  in  busy 

life. 
Are  not  the  less  censorious  when  they 

come 
To  weigh  the  deeds  of  those  they  leave 

behind. 
The  wisdom  that  there  is  in  solitude 
Would  serve  almost  to  guide  the  whole 

world  wisely. 
Myself,  Sir  Hugh*- when  I  am  quite 

alone, 
And  nought  untoward  has  occurred  to 

vex  me ; 
The  passions  of  the  world  seem  little 

else 
Than  mad — and  as   for  guiding  other 

men, 
It  is  the  simplest  thing  Imaginable — 
That's  when  one's  wandering  under  trees 

and  bushes, 
— And  as  I  said  before,  in  solitude ; 
For  if  one  has  but  one  companion — hang 

him. 
It's  quite  a  toil  to  make  the  fellow  walk 
In  step  with  us. 

The  next  scene  is  a  room  in  the 
palace  of  Westminster.  Henry  and 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  are  seated  at  a 
table,  upon  which  are  sereral  plans  of 
fortifications.  Henrv  appears  ill*  and 
accounts  for  it  by  relating  the  tumul- 
tuous dreams  of  the  past  night.  The 
visions  of  the  night  hare  represented 
him  always  captive — always  in  the 
power  of  some  one:  now  of  the  pope* 
and  now — for  in  the  dream  Becket  is 
still  lirinff — in  Becket's  power.  ''  Can 
it|"  he  asks:— > 

Can  it  be  these  monks,  who  wish  me  ill, 

have  power 
To  bring  this  cloud  of  misery  on  my  soul  ? 

EAAL   or   AAUNDKL. 

Oh  not  our  dreams  are  wholly  in  our- 
selves. 

The  tapestry  wmij  be  strangely  inter* 
woven, 

But  each  thread  comet  from  out  th« 
thrifty  brain. 


That  stores  up  e'en  the  refuse  of  our 

lives — 
There  is  no  other  source. 

KING   HENRY. 

I  think  to  too. 
I  could  more  easily  believe  that  stars 
Controlled  our  doings,  than   that  any 

curse, 
By  impious,  or  by  pious,  men  pronounced 
Could  so  subdue  the  immortal  part  of  us. 
Tet  it  is  very  strange.     We're  not  unlike 
Those  wretched  hinds,  who  are  dumb  to 

all  you  ask, 
Save  Just  about  the  little  spot  they  grow 

in, 
And  all  beyond  is  fabulous  or  barren. 
There  may  be  some  significance  in  thingt 
We  reck  not  of. 

EARL   OF   ARUNDEL. 

I  do  not  hold,  my  liegt 
To  monks,  or  dreams,  or  stars.    There 

may  be  wonders 
Round  us  on  all  sides.  I  do  believe  there 

are; 
And  if  the  mind  bectune  maturedf  wkilt 

yet 
The   senses   kept    their  ekildish  appre^ 

hension, 
We  should,  no  doubt,  see  more  thorn  we  do 

now  ; 
At  least  we  should  find  more  in  what  we 

do  see : 
But  familiarity  with  outward  nature. 
As  with  our  fellow-man,  may  shut  us  op 
In  ignorance  of  the  greatest  qualities 
Of  both  of  them— 
Tet  still   I  cannot  think  but  Nature's 

wonders 
Would  all  be  linked  together,  works  of 

love. 
Disposed  in  order,  showing  perfect  har- 
mony : 
Not  evil  gifts  of  evil  lawless  beings— 
And  to  suppose  that  monks  should  hare 

the  power 
That  to  themselves  they  arrogate,  or  that 
The  doings  in  this  vast  extent  of  earth 
Are  ever  by  those  glittering  specks  above 
Determined,  it  were  wronging  Providence 
To  think  so  for  a  moment.  It  cannot  be. 

The  coming  rebellion  Henrj  has 
been  advised  to  extinguish  with 
blood: — 

But,  Arundel,  Indeed  I  cannot  do  It. 
These  bloody  courses  are  repugnant  to 

me 
They  ever  hare  been  so :  one  may  so 

easily 
Suppress  one's  foes  by  slaughter,  yet  one 

does 
Bat  drive  them  inwards:   and^  agaiiv 

ther«'ithii— 
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Thml  when  mj  dajt  are  numbered,  and 

mj  friends 
Become  Uie  enl|jectt  of  thU  rebel  boj, 
Mjr  present  mercy  maj  preserve  them 

•caiheless. 

KARL  or   ARUNDEL. 

Ob,  mjr  good  liege,  joor  thooghts  are 

ever  full 
Of  kindlj  wisdom — Sbonld  a  tmce  come 

on. 
And  peace  bt  canvassed,  what  is  to  be 

said. 
In  ease  they  stir  the  marriage  of  Prince 

Richard 
With  that  fair  ilower  of  France?  I  hear, 

my  lord. 
Thai  this  is  spoken  of. 

KINO   HKNKT. 

Indeed !    It  must  not  be— 
This  Adelais  is  so  wise,  so  winning, 
It  were  in  truth  an  evil  fate  for  her. 
If  the  young  king  were  still  unmarried ; 

be. 
Though  rebel  now,  is  of  a  noble  nature ; 
And  Geoffry,  too,  has  many  gifts ;  but 

craft 
Like  his  would  be  intolerable  to  her. 
Cunning  for  cunning's  sake  is  what  he 

loves: 
Too  set  him  down  before  the  noblest 

banquet, 
Most  willingly  he*d  leave  it  all  unUtted, 
To  intercept  dry  bread  by  craft.     I  hate 
This  thriftJess  guile — Besides  he  must 

wed  Constance. 
As  for  Prince  Richard,  though  he  was 

betrothed, 
In  inCsncy  betrothed,  to  Adelais, 
He  cares  not  for  her;  and  with  moods 

like  his. 
To  wed  him  to  her  were  to  wed  the  Hon 
To  the  antelope.       Now  John,  though 

young  as  yet. 
Might  make  a  better  husband. 

KARL   or   ARUNDKL. 

Well,  if  all 
The  royal  wards  in  their  alliances 
Were  half  as  much  considered  by  your 

highness; 
Methittks  that  love,  not  war  or  policy. 
Would  be  the  study  of  your  life. 

KING    HEKKY. 

You  are 
Iftdeed,  a  bold  man,  Arundel ;  your  drift 
I    fully    underrtand.      You    wrong    me 

though. 
Have  I  not  brought  her  up  from  infancy  ? 
And  I  will  say  it,  khe  it  dear  to  inc, 
Sfoee  dearer.     1  own  that  it  would  break 

my  heart 
To  have  her  wedded  to  an  enemy, 
A  rebel  son  for  instance  ;  and  to  know 
Jha   would   be  taught   to  execrate   my 
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For  one  so  little  loved  as  I  have  been — 

That  is  of  late — for  such  a  one,  I  say, 

To  lose  the  affection  of  the  meanest 
creature 

That  comes  near  him,  may  be  grief  be- 
yond assuagement — 

But  hers^to  lose  her  love  would  be  the 
first 

Of  ills  that  could  befall  me ;  why  now, 
look,  man, 

Am  I  not  nearly  childless,  or  far  worae  ? 

Are  serpents  children  ? 

KARL   or    ARUNDEL. 

**  Little  loved"—  you  say : 
Ton  wrong  some  men,  my  liege ;  I  am 

not  given 
To  large  professions,  but  you  know — 

KINO   HKNRY. 

Ido_ 
I  know  your  most  sincere  fidelity, 
And  all  the  great  affection  that  you  bear 

me. 
I  wonder  at  it.     But  Arundel,  you  are 
A  man  of  acrutinixing  mind ;  one  feels 
How  yon  must  see  through  all    one's 

weaknesses. 
A  better,  truer  friend  there  never  lived. 
Than  I  have  found  in  thee ;  and  let  me 

•ay  it. 
Thou  in  me.     But  in  her  sweet  society 
There's  that  repose  which  in  the  midst  of 

toil 
Alone  can  soothe  me:  there  I  am  always 

loved 
And  honoured   too,  without  reserve  or 

question. 
You*ll  find  that  women,  seldom  much  dis- 
posed 
To  pause  in  their  opinions,  where  they 

hate 
See  nought  but  ill ;  and  nothing,  where 

they  love. 
But  what  is  lovely.    Ton  would  not  have 

me  part 
With  love   like    this.     When  John    ii 

older — 

KARL  or   ARUNDKL. 

My  liege, 
I  only  think  what  answer  can  be  given 
To  France,  and  to  Prince  Richard,  should 

they  claim 
To  have  this  promised  marriage  solem- 
nized. 

KING   HENar. 
I  will  not  have  it — nothing  shall  compel 

roe — 
And  surely  his  rebellion  is  enough. 

KARL    or    ARUNDIIL. 

But  how  detain  the  PriiiceMfl  Adelais 
If  tiiere's  to   be  no  marriage  uith  your 
son  7 

KING    HENRY. 

Why,  John  sliaii  take  hb  place — if  vie. 
tory 

D 
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Befriends    tne,    these     are    immaterial 

things. 
Treaties  are  ever  written  by  the  sword. 

Our  extracts  from  this  act  are  ne- 
cessarily long,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
any  reader  should  feel  them  tedious. 
The  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the 
character  of  Henry  is  brought  out — 
sometimes  by  the  very  faintest  out- 
lines— ^renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
do  justice  to  the  work  in  any  other 
way  than  by  enabling  our  readers  to 
maJce  it  a  study.  Henry,  always 
thinking  of  others — never  thought  of 
by  them—in  every  object  of  desire  or 
of  ambition  interrupted  by  looking 
round  to  see  how  the  happiness  of 
others  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  what 
he  does,  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most 
happily  conceived  characters  in  the 
whole  range  of  modern  dramatic  lite- 
rature. The  next  scene,  which  intro- 
duces us  to  Adelais,  the  French 
princess,  the  affianced  wife  of  Richard, 
cannot  be  omitted : — 

Scene  HI. 

^oom  <fi  the  Paiaci  of  WtHminsier  look' 
{ng  out  on  the  river.  The  Pbincess 
AOBi'Ais,  oHtnded  bjf  tvio  Ladiee,  vforh' 
if^g  at  tapestry. 

ADELAIS. 

Jeannette,  I  think  if  these  good  Trojans 
came 

To  life  again,  they  would  not  know  them- 
selves 

Id  these  gay  tunics  that  we  give  them. 

JEANNETTfi. 

Madam,  it  is  their  beards  they  would  not 
know, 

Indeed  the  vanity  of  men  about 

These  same  excrescences  is  something 
woDdrous ; 

Our  gear  is  not  so  Yarions  as  their 
schemes 

To  beautify  those  noble  signs  of  man- 
hood. 

MILDaED. 

They  say  my  Lord  of  Ros  in  crescent 

shape 
Is  going  to  cut  his  l>eard. 

Enter  Kmo  Hsnbt. 

KINO    HENRY. 

Good-morrow,  gentle  lady,  it  is  always 
In  this  much  favoured  room  I  find  you. 

ADELAIS. 

The  river  shows  itself  most  happily 
From  here ;  and,  in  whatever  mood  one 

i«. 
Its  wavy  mirror  si»ems  to  harmonise 

MVitli  one's  imaginings ;  na  Gnd  in  our 


Poor  handiwork  there  Are  tome  kindly 

colours 
On  which  all  others  may  be  wrought:   it's 

so 
With  this  fair  element,  from  which  alone 
The   Goddess   Queen  of   Beauty  could 

have  sprung. 
For  even  most  ungainly  things  are  fair 
To  look  at,  floating  on  it,  or  disposed 
Along  its  banks. 

KINO   HENRY. 

Like  love. 

ADELAIS. 

I  do  not  know. 

KINO    HENRY. 

Well,  how  does  Troy  hold  out  !     There 

are  few  towns 
Which  I  have  e*er  besieged,  that  I  have 

been 
So  anxious  should  be  taken  as  this  Troy, 
Fair  maiden.  I  am  weary  of  it — and  yet, 
I  love  to  watch  those  little  agile  fingers 
Go  clambering  over  battlements  and  tur- 
rets. 

ADELAIS. 

TouVe  like  the  rest  of  your  unquiet  sex, 
Tou  live  but  in  the  future  or  the  past ; 
We  humbler  women  can  ei^oy  time  pre- 
sent ; 
For  any  trifling  thing  amuses  us. 
And  you  may  see  how  constant  we  arc  to 
it. 

KING    HENRY. 

I  wonder  which  of  these  grand  armies  *tis 
That  Adelais  favours ;   Greeks  or  Tro« 
jans? 

ADELAIS. 

I  am  the  very  worst  of  partisans. 
Whene'er  ray  friends  become  victorious, 
I  desert:    Tm  always  with  the    beaten 
party. 

KINO    HENRY. 

A  knightly  feeling,  by  my  troth.     Fahr 

maidens, 
Tou  may  withdraw  awhile. 

[Exeunt  Jeannette  and  Mildred, 
My  Adelais, 
There*s  something  I  would  say  to  yon 

before 
I    leave    for    Rouen.       Should    Prinee 

Richard  claim 
The  bride  in  infancy  affianced  to  him, 
What  auswcr  shall  l>c  given? 

ADELAIS. 

Tour  highness   does   not   think   that   I 

would  wed 
A  son  of  yours  in  arms  against  you  ? 
RiMO  nc!«RT  [take*  her  hand.] 

No,  gentle  one: 
But   if   I   bring    him    captive   to    your 

charnui : 
A  loyal  son  withal — why  then,  perhaps^ 
He  may  be  somewhat  rough  and  boisle- 

rouA,  but 
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We*re  told  yon  maidens  rather  loTe  those 

men, 
Who're  nothing  of  the  woman  in  their 

nature. 

ADBLAIS. 

Prince  Richard  is  a  nohle  jouth;  at 
least 

1  hear  so :  my  maiden  Joan  talks  much 
to  me 

Abont  his  comeliness,  and  great  ex- 
ploits— 

Bat  I — my  lord — to  go  back  to  Troy 
again — 

I  do  not  much  admire  the  Achilles  there, 

Indeed  the  conquered  Hector  ever  won 

My  erring  fancy  more — Qaeen  Eleanor 

Was  wont  to  say — 

KINO    RETIRY. 
Yes !  [drops  her  hand.] 

ADELAIS. 

To  say^  Prince  Richard  was 
The  least  like  you. 

KIMO  HEsar. 

Kow,  she  has  made  them  all 
Alike  —  to  me  —  except   the    stripling 

John : 
And  if  within  the  circuit  of  her  wiles, 
Ue  had,  no  doubt,  been  ranged  against 

me  also. 
They're   all    one    brood — But,   Adelals, 

dear, 
*Tls  time  to  part— >I  think  we  need  not 

bring 
Prince  Richard  from  his  care  of  Aqui- 

taine : 
Meanwhile  a  thousand  blessings  on  thy 

head. 
If  aught  can  minister  to  thy  delight. 
Oar  rhstelsins  have  orders  to  procure 

It- 
May  Troy  be  taken  quickly. 

ADCLAIS. 

And  Rouen 
Be  saTcd. 

KINO    RENRT. 

It  sittll.  Those  Frenchmen !  I  will  drive 
them  into — 

ADILAIS. 

Tboee  Frenchmen  are,  my  liege,  my 
kiiiMDea. 

KINO    HENRY. 

F  nrtvenefn,  fairest  cousin — I  ever  feci 
Tka«  art  of  English  blood  to  me. 

ADELAI^. 

Alas! 
The  love  my  kith  and  country  claim  of 

me  ; 
1  have  forgotten  all  :  my  father  too ! 
I  bear  lie  now  accompanies  the  army. 

KING    HENRY. 

Thott   may'st   be   sure    that   should   the 

diaoee  of  war 
B«   ows;   for  thy  dear  sake  we'll   not 

•'rrlook 


His  safety.     Once  again,  adieu.     Tour 

maidens. 
Am  I  to  call  them — which  of  them  is 

Joan? 

ADELAIS. 

Why  neither;  she  is  the  tall  one  with 

bright  eyes 
That  used  to  be  so  much  with  me  at 

Woodstock. 

KINO    HENRT. 

I  must  not  linger  more:    so  farewell, 
dearest 

[Exeuni. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  follow  our 
author  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
treachery  and  intrigues  of  the  French 
negotiations  and  war»  but  hasten  to 
the  passage  in  which  the  temporary 
reconciliation  of  the  king  and  hit 
children  is  described.  The  scene  doM 
not  admit  of  abridgment  :-^ 

Scene  VII. 

Room  in  the  Cattle  of  Ouore,  Enter 
King  Henry  the  younger,  and  Prince 
Ge<^frey  Plantagenet, 

KING    HENRY    THE    YOUNOCR. 

I  dread  to  see  him. 

PRINCE   GEOFFREY. 

Would  it  were  all  over. 
Enter  KtnQ  Hekry  and  Prince  Richard. 

KINO    HENRY. 
My  sons!  speak  to  them,  Richard— bring 
them  hither. 

PaiNCE   RICHARD. 

Brothers,  I  did  resist  our  father  most : 
And  look,  he  has  forgiven  me. 

KINO    HENRY. 

Say,  is  there  aught  in  the  conditions  of 

this  peace  7 
Peace !  what  a  word  of  shame  between  a 

father 
And  his  children  !    But  is  there  aught,  I 

ask. 
Which  you  would  seek  to  change  7 

KING    HENRY    THE    YOUNGER. 

Oh  no,  my  father, 
Nothing.     The  terms  are  only  far  too 

gracious. 
If  that  yott  could  forgive  us  I 

[King  Henry  the  younger  and  Prince 
Geoffrey  kneel  at  King  Henry* e  feet, 

KIN(i    HKNRY. 

Henry,  what  ha<l  I  done  to  thee,  unless 
I  made  thy  greatness  grow  too  soon,  and 

thus 
Propared  thy  fall?     Oh,  child,  when  I 

am  gone, 
And  those  sad  days  come  on  thee  when 

ofM-  threail 
Of  memory,  uncoiling  from  the  reet. 
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Shall  surely  show  thee  all  that  may  have 

happened 
Between  thyself  and  me — trust  me.  not 

all 
The  fawning  tribe  of  courtiers  can  efface 
One  word  of  the  imperishable  records 
Of  the  brain — and  when  in  agony,  too 

late. 
You  look  along-  this  sentient,  quivering, 

hue 
Of  conscience-stricken  recollection ; 
What  words  of  fire  will  this  unholy  war 
Make  known  itself   in  ?      Oh,  I  could 

weep  for  thee. 
My  son  I 

KINO   HENRY  THE  TOUNOER. 

Spare  me. 

KINO    HENRT. 

Kay,  be  not  thus  struck  down; 

Bo  not  despair :  tliou  hast  a  life  before 
thee. 

And  why,  my  son,  is  each  day's  life  be- 
stowed 

By  the  All -merciful,  but  that  we  might 

Do  something  to  retrieve  the  sin  of  yes- 
terday, 

At  least  what  penitence  can  do  ?  There's 
always 

Some  mercy  to  be  hoped  for,  and  some 
duty 

To  be  done.  I  pardon  thee;  and  well 
we  know 

Thy  Heavenly  Father's  mercy,  as  the  sin 

Of  man,  is  inexhaustible.     Let  not 

Kemorse  consume  thy  soul,  but  for  my 
sake. 

To  comfort  me,  look  up,  my  son,  and 
strive 

To  be,  as  you  have  often  been  before, 

A  blessing  to  me. 

KINO    HENRY    THE   YOUNGER. 

Father,  say  any  thing 
But  words  like  these—had  thy  lips  ut- 
tered what 
My  conscience  thought,  I  could   have 

borne  it  all ; 
But  not  this  love. 

[  Th€  young  King  and  Prince  Otoffrey 

ri*€. 

KINO    HENRY. 

I  know  full  well  how  much  you  had  to 

tempt  you. 
Tour    mother's    promptings,   and    your 

wife's ;  with  all 
The  inducements  whispered  to  you  by 

those  men. 
Who  love  the  licence  of  a  youthf^il  reign. 
And  seek  to  gain  through  you  their  own 

advantage. 
Mayhap  that  I  have  been  to  all  of  yon. 
At  times,  a  most  neglectful  sire ;  for  oft. 
Amidst  the  toils  of  sute,  and  that  un- 

quietness 
We  moutroht  know,  a  hatty  rvdt  •mbraci 


Is  all  that  we  can  giro  cor  chiMren; 

there 
Again,  the  peasant's  life  is  to  be  enviedt 
Whose  children  grow  up  near  his  eye^ 

and  throw 
Their  tendrils  round  him.    Yet  think  not 

that  we  love 
Our  children  less  than  those  fame  happy 

men 
Who  find  the  time  to  fimdle  thm  from 

childhood. 
For  in  the  eamp,  and  at  the  eocmcil- 

board. 
We  think   of  their  fiOr  het§,  cherisk 

their  few 
Fond    words,  contrive  their 

and,  poor  fools. 
Imagine  we  are  hoarding  up  thehr  lo?a 

for  us! 
But  love  is  not  a  plant  that's  wont  to 

grow 
From  benefits.     Oh!    if  yon  aaw  ay 

heart. 
You'd    see   the   traces   of    Its    hourly 

thought 
And  love,  for  all  of  yon. 

PRINCE   OEOFFRKY. 

I  fear,  my  liege» 
That  these  domestic  discords  are  th«  Iktt 
Of  our  great  race. 

KINO    HENRY. 

Think  it  not,  Geoffrey :  what  I 

Shall  we,  who  boast  our  manhood^  ba, 
forsooth, 

Mere  puppets  of  the  past — a  wretched 
line 

Of  cravens  born — better  a  nameless  rae« 

Of  lowest  serfs,  than  thus  to  be  tntram- 
melled 

By  the  blood-guiltiness  of  imperial  an- 
cestry. 

No,  sou  Geoffrey,  when  we've  sinned,  our 
flatterers, 

—Mayhap,  that  worst  amongst  them  all, 
ourself, — 

May  whisper  in  our  ears,  the  sin  was  noi 

King  Henry's,  or  Prince  Geoffrey's,  or 
Prince  Richard's, 

'Twas  all  Plantagenet's :  but  I  would  ab- 
dicate 

To-morrow,  for  myself,  for  all  of  you. 

Did  I  not  think  we  were  to  the  full  at 
free 

As  other  men — and  freer,  as  more  bold. 

The  fifth  act  commences  by  inform- 
ing us  of  the  deaths  of  Arundel  and 
of  the  young  king :  a  new  war,  raised 
by  the  surviving  sons  of  HenrTt  in 
which,  after  sad  reverses,  a  disadvan- 
tageous peace  is  at  last  made  with 
France.     It  was  a  bold  stroke  of  tlie 

Etei  to  have  endeavoured  to  show  na 
enrj  alone^  with  no  other  mid  than 
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that  of  hit  own  mind,  ttniggling  with 
Ills  difRcultiet.  Arundel>  as  a  friend 
-^Ten  Beckt*t»  as  an  enemy,  was  a 
something  eitemal  to  the  mind,  and 
thus  a  sort  of  support.  Anj  thing 
can  he  endored  bj  man  but  self-com- 
mnnication^-and,  alas  I  Henry  is  left 
with  all  the  affections  of  his  nature 
still  awake»  looking  in  rain  for  one  oh- 

{•et  of  lore  on  earth.  The  situation 
s  an  affKting  one,  heautifullj  con- 
oeiTed  br  our  poet,  but  is  scarcely 
Meoessful,  regarded  as  a  dramatic 
pictitre.  We  begin  to  lore  Henry 
when  we  are  just  about  to  lose  him. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
•ffpct  b  not  in  part  accidental.  Arun- 
del has,  through  the  earlier  acts,  been 
the  character  most  carefully  sketched 

5  the  poet.  Giving  him  something 
indolence,  at  least  of  indifference 
to  the  ordinary  ol^ects  of  ambition, 
the  poet  was  naturally  led  to  express, 
in  his  person,  his  own  riews  or  life. 
After  Arunders  death,  Henry,  who 
has  some  of  the  same  elements  of  ori- 
ginal character  with  Arundel,  and 
who  is  represented  as  thrown  upon 
•oliloQuy,  mterests  us  in  the  same  way 
that  Arundel  did.  We  have  not  room 
lor  many  more  extracts,  but  must  give 
the  following  :— 

KIKO  HKNar. 
ICan  is  too  blind  a  creature  to  Indulge 
la  wishing— oft,  with  anxious,  straining, 

eyas 
Wt  watch  the  coining  of  some  Joy  long- 
hoped  fbr: 
And  now  Ms  near. — But  at  its  side  a 

dark 
And  alcalthy  thing  that  we  should  fly 

like  death. 
Did  we  bwt  see  it,  is  advancing  on  us — 
Tea,  step  for  step,  with  those  of   iU 

bright  conpaer^ 
The  dark  thing  smiles  to  see  us  hailing 

both 
With  mad  delight.     Oh,  how  I  longed  to 

close 
The  war  wHh  Henry,  little  dreaming  then 
That  it  woald  close  this  much  misguided 

Ufc. 
And  now  I  long — 

Enter  a  Mettengtr, 

MESSENOES. 

My  liege,  AmboiM  is  taken. 
Kino  HENar. 

Yea,  sir,  we  know  It. 
Friead,  when  thy  news  b  evil.  If  for  one 
Brief  BMMnest  thou  dost  stay  upon  the 


U  wfil  evtArfp  thee  ihiu-as  this  has  done. 


Among  the  conditions  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France,  one  on 
which  Henry  insists  is,  that  he  shall 
be  given  a  list  of  the  traitors.  Among 
them  is  the  Earl  of  Chester.  Tho 
king  unfolds  the  list  and  laughs  ;— 

The  very  name  I  looked  for  first— In- 
deed, 

I  knew  my  Lord  of  Chester  would  be 
there: 

Most  versatile,  most  wondrous  are  his 
powers. 

In  council,  in  debate,  in  war.  In  policy. 

And  all  the  arts  that  can  adorn  a  man ; 

With  much  that's  good  and  kindly  In  him 
too, 

Kor  does  he  lack  great  purposes,  pur- 
sued 

At  times  most  nobly — and  then,  again.  It 
seems 

As  if  he  had  no  rule  of  life  to  guide  him. 

Not  even  a  predominating  vice 

That  might  give  sure  direction  to  his 
course — 

A  noble  vessel,  rudderless,  now  here. 

Now  there,  impelled — by  light  and  fickle 
winds 

Of   swelling   vanity — had   I  been  con- 
quered. 

This  Earl  had  been  the  first  to  treat  with 
me, 

Well  pleased    to  see   another   torn  of 
things. 

And  longing  much  to  be  the  man  to 
bring 

It  all  about — Well  see  some  more — 

[  The  Kimg  opgiu  ikt  scroll  again* 

Good  God  I 

Where  am  I  ?  'tis  open  day !    Some  de- 
mon shape 

Has  thrown  itself  upon  the  parchment 
here — 

In  fatal  characters— 4o  modi  my  vision. 

He  reads  the  name  of  his  son  John. 
This  is  too  much  for  the  affectionate 
king— his  heart  is  broken.  The  few 
scenes  which  follow  are  a  preparation 
for  the  last.  He  is  removed  to  the 
Abbev  of  Chinon  a  dving  man.  His 
deathbed  is  powerfully  described. 
Reason  has  forsaken  him — the  leading 
thought  in  his  wild  ravings  is  John's 
desertion.  A  moment's  restoration 
of  perfect  mind  occurs  just  before 
death — the  king  awakes  and  looks 
around  shuddering : — 

l8*t  long  we've  slept  f    You  do  not  an- 
swer me. 
Is  any  here  ? 

lARL  or  KSSIX. 
Myliege. 
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KINO    HENRY. 

How  much  mispenty 

And  yet  we  would  not  have  it  o*er  again^ 

No,  not  a  day  :  and  guilt  itself  oft  fails 

To  terrify  us  into  love  of  life. 

Some  moisture  for  my  lips — they  come 
'  again : 

Becket,  thou  art  avenged !  Let  me  not 
sleep. 

My  lords,  before  the  last :  it*8  all  one 
dream — 

The  historic,  swarming  dream  of  drown- 
ing men 

And  that  prolonged  into  infinity  : 

Draw  nearer  to  tlie  altar — that,  alone — 

Alone-— alone — 

Our  extracts  have  been  sufficiently 
ample  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves,  of  a  work  which  we 
have  read  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
We  have  no  hope  that  this  poem,  or 
any  other,  will,  for  a  while,  break  the 
trance  that  seems  to  benumb  the  public 
mind  on  v\\  subjects  of  poetical  litera- 
ture ;  but  it  tells  favourably  for  our 
author  that  he  is  engaged  in  such  pur- 
suits at  this  unpropitious  time.  It 
would  be  little  less  than  treason  to  the 
higher  interests  of  humanity,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  indifference  which  the 
public  has  of  late  years  manifested  to 
poetry  can  continue.  The  fault  has 
been  partly  in  the  poets  themselves, 
who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
been   hurried   along  in  the  troubled 


stream  of  politics.  Why  should  Tal* 
fourd,  and  Milnes,  and  Disraeli,  and 
others  lose,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, what  is  more  than  life  ?  If  the 
blossoms  of  early  genius  have  not  ri- 
pened into  perfect  fruit,  could  a  better 
result  be  anticipated  ?  When  shall  we 
again  find  a  man  of  poetical  genius 
feeling,  like  Wordsworth,  or  Southey, 
that  public  life  is  not  bis  sphere? 
Success  in  public  life  tbev,  too,  could 
have  commanded  in  a  higher  degree 
than  most  others  ;  but  they  wisely  re- 
membered not  what  was  to  be  attain- 
ed, but  what  was  to  be  lost  in  the  ex- 
change. Is  the  agitation,  that  disturbs 
all  the  peaceful  relations  of  life»  and 
renders  nearly  impossible  all  human- 
izing studies,  the  opportunity  of  pur« 
suing  which  is  the  chief  reason  for 
preferring  social  to  savage  life,  ever  to 
terminate  ?  Is  tranquillity  ever  to  re- 
turn? 

The  extracts  which  we  have  ffiven 
from  this  poem  afford  evidence  of  very 
high  talents,  not  alone,  or  even  chiefly 
for  dramatic  poetry.  We  remember  do 
FIRST  poem  of  equal  power.  On  our  au- 
thor  himself  altogether  depends  his  al- 
timatc  success.  No  one  effort,  how- 
ever brilliant,  can  secure  this.  Like 
success  in  most  other  pursuits,  it  re* 
quires  many  sacrifices—nay,  the  de- 
votion of  a  life. 

A, 


EPIGEAMS. 
I. 


"  There  are  lines  in  your  poem — while  looking  it  o*er — 
It  struck  me,  I  met  a  good  many  before. 
In  Milton  and  Shakspeare."  "  Well,  sir,*'  muttered  Pat, 
**  I  suppose  you  don't  think  them  the  worse,  sir,  for  that." 


D. 


II. 


**  I'm  not  in  debt."  *'  Oh,  vou  need  not  have  said  it. 

Where  the  deuce,  my  dear  fellow,  could  you  have  got  credit  ?*• 


D. 


III. 

raOM    THE   CHINESE   OP    HONG    CONG, 
fhfOvlaf  bow  »  poet  ftboatd  hii  dcmMllc  (nviny,  and  >ct  more  hi»  (Viend. 

Sbih  Nong  by  Shuh  Nong  being  badly  treated, 
Sounaed  the  rengeful  gong  of  long  sing-song. 

And  then,  ding  dong,  his  verses  he  repeated 

To  me — Hoog  Cong — who  never  did  him  wrong  t 

HOKO   CONO'S    PRAVEB. 

Oh  that,  suspended  from  a  long  strong  thong, 

Or  two  of  them,-«an  hour,  or  not  so  long — 

Hong  Cong  could  see  both  Shib  Nong  and  Shuh  Nongi 

KiddDg  the  world  before  Ukd,  play  8wing->wong  t 


D. 
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"  For  so,  under  the  strangest  new  vesture,  the  old  great  truth  (since  da  Yestarft^ 
eaa  hide  it)  begins  again  to  be  revealed :  That  man  b  what  we  call  a  miraculous 
creature,  with  miraculous  power  over  men ;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  such  a  Ufs 
io  him,  and  such  a  world  round  him,  as  victorious  analysis,  with  her  physiologies, 
Dcrrous  systems,  physie  and  metaphvsic,  will  never  completely  name,  to  say  no« 
ihtfig  of  explaining.  Wherein  also  toe  quack  sb|ll,  in  all  ages,  come  in  for  bi« 
share.** 

Thomas  Cabltlb. 


Tub  magnet — which,  if  we  consider 
th«  import  of  its  namct  according  to 
th«  most  probable  etyroologr,  seems, 
cren  from  the  period  of  its  discovery, 
to  have  stood  in  mystic  repute,  as  a 
rehieie  of  powers  akin  to  those  with 
which  the  magic  of  that  earlv  time 
had  to  do — concentrated  on  itself,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  scientific  curi- 
oaity  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
eentnrtet.  A  closer  attention  than 
the  sabjeci  had,  before  that  era,  re- 
eesred, — observation  more  exact,  and 
a  eoone  of  experiments  more  syste- 
matic and  more  extended,  —  had 
brought  ioto  view  the  wide  range  and 
manysidednesa  of  the  magnetic  phe- 
nomeoa,  had  revealed  the  curiously 
complex  and  harmonious  working  of 
tlM  laws  under  which  those  pheno- 
mma  stand,  and  opened  glimpses  into 
a  region  of  speculation  irresistibly  in. 
vitJDg  to  the  genius  of  an  Mge  suscep- 
tible, perhaps,  beyond  any  that  had 
preceded  —  certainly  beyond  those 
wlMch  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
soceet  ded  it,  to  the  fascmation  of  the 
■Mu^ellous  and  the  occult.  Of  the 
Batoral  philosophy  of  that  epoch, 
magnetisra  (proper)  is,  accordingly, 
the  fundamental  and  the  pervadinff 
thought  The  spirit  of  phitosophiciu 
iovestigation  had,  one  would  say,  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  same  guidance 
wbteb,  from  immemorial  time,  had  di- 
rtcted  the  path  of  geographical  re- 
srarch ;  and  the  wondrous  agency 
that  gave  eertainty  to  the  course  of 
the  navigator  over  the  un tracked  deep, 
was  now  to  point  the  way  also  to  the 
adreoUirous  intellect,  embarked  on 
the  eventful  royage  of  philosophic  dis- 
covery. It  was  a  time  of  the  hope- 
Adlcst  kodingi.  Never  had  the  proa- 
peett  oi  pbjaioal  tcieiioe  worn  ao  as- 


pect so  fraught  with  promise.  The 
riddle  of  ages  seemed  to  hasten  to  its 
solution.  With  a  deep  joy,  not  un- 
mixed with  awe,  the  observer  of  the 
results  of  magnetic  experiment  saw 
the  moment  approach,  when  the  "  veil 
of  Isis**  should  be  lifted  by  the  hand 
of  the  goddess  herself,  and  the  lips, 
sealed  from  eternity,  should  unclose, 
to  pronounce  the  key-word  to  the  se- 
cret of  secrets.  Nay,  was  not  the 
word  already  pronounced?  in  a  low 
tone,  indeed,  but  which  the  quick  ear 
of  Paracelsus  had  caught.  Was  it 
not — magnetism  ?  Was  not  here  the 
talisman  to  which,  rightly  applied,  the 
sealed  inner-chambers  and  alchymio 
workshop  of  nature  would,  nay  did 
already  in  a  sort,  stand  open?  Was 
not  here  the  key,  whereby  the  cabal- 
istic handwriting  with  which  her  works 
were  inscribed  was  to  be  deciphered  ? 
Was  not  here  the  dial-Anger  that  told 
how  her  hidden  mechanism  went  ? 

These  questions,  the  ag^,  with  cha- 
racteristic promptitude,  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  and  now  unfolded 
themselves  into  fair  form  and  goodly 
proportion,  systems  of  the  universe, 
m  which  a  certain  divinatory  instinct, 
or  poetic  anticipative  sense,  held  the 
place  which  a  later  method  of  philo- 
sophizing has  assigned  to  the  inductive 
process.  In  these  systems,  framed  on 
the  principle  (since  fallen  into  desue- 
tude) of  encumbering  the  movements 
of  theory  with  the  least  amount  of 
experiment  possible,  the  collective 
phenomena  of  nature  in  all  its  depart- 
ments were  resolved  into  one  vast  and 
infinitely  modified  manifestation  of  the 
magnetic  force:  all  operations,  all 
processes,  all  of  power,  and  life,  and 
movement,  that  the  great  frame  of 
physical  being  discloses,  were  made  to 
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revolve  around  and  refer  themselves 
to  the  agency  observable  in  the  load- 
stone, as  the  heaven  with  all  its  lights 
revolves  around  the  star  to  which  the 
loadstone  points,  and  by  its  relation 
to  that  star  is  every  other  star  known 
in  its  place.  Arabian  fiction  is  not 
more  prodigal  of  its  wonders  than 
were  Paracelsus  and  his  disciples  when 
the  magnet  was  the  topic  of  discourse ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  specify  a  cu- 
rious effect,  presenting  itself  in  the 
region  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  life, 
of  organic  or  of  inorganic  being,  that 
this  school — including  Van  Helmont, 
Agrippa  von  Nettesheim,  Kircher, 
and  other  acute  and  comprehensive 
intellects — do  not  trace  to  the  opera- 
tion of  magnetic  agencies.  Magnet- 
ism was,  to  these  theorists  (men  of 
experiment,  too,  and  to  whom  physical 
science  owes  much),  the  one  universal 
cosmic  force,  the  ethereal  primal- sub- 
stance and  ground-element,  that  per- 
vaded and  informed  with  life  all  that 
subsists  in  space,  the  basis  of  all  natu- 
ral properties  and  eiTects,  the  inte- 
gratmg  principle,  that  held  all  parts 
of  the  universe  in  organic  relation  to 
each  other,  and  knit  them,  not  as  by 
mechanical  outward  connexion,  or 
mere  hooking  together,  but  by  inward 
living  affinities,  into  an  indissoluble 
whole. 

When  every  thing  was  thus  referred 
to  the  magnet,  and  its  influence  was 
but  seen  in  various  modification  in  all 
the  conflicting  and  consenting  activi- 
ties, the  manifold  antagonisms  and 
harmonies  of  life  in  its  several  forms, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
ground  of  medicinal  efficacies  should 
be  sought  in  the  operation  of  the 
same  principle,  and  that  the  physician 
should  come  upon  the  thought  of  a 
direct  exhibition  of  the  magnetic 
aeency  in  the  treatment  of  di^ea^es. 
If  the  whole  materia  tnedica  acted  no 
otherwise  than  magnetically,  it  seem- 
ed an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the 
substance  in  which  the  magnetic  virtue 
was  most  nakedly  and  in  its  least  dif- 
ferentiated form  developed  should 
combine  in  itself  the  operation  of  the 
whole  materia  medica,  and  that  the 
use  of  it  was  the  plainest  and  shortest 
road  to  the  object  in  view. 

Accordingly,  we  find  magnetism  al- 
ready in  the  17th  century  in  a  certain 
degree  of  reputation  as  a  curative 
agent:    not,   however^   animal    mag* 


netism,  or  what  we  now  call  Mes- 
merism ;  but  what  may  be  termed 
crude  magnetism,  the  use  of  the  load- 
stone itself.  Medical  orthodoxy  set, 
perhaps,  little  store  by  it ;  but  it  was 
greatly  relied  upon  by  the  Paracelsists. 
Van  Helmont,  whose  merits  in  che- 
mical discovery  are  acknowledged, — 
the  medicus  per  ignem,  as  he  styled 
himself, — was  the  most  distinguished 
magnetizing  physician  of  the  seren- 
teentb  century ;  and  his  work,  **  De 
Magnetica  Vulnerum  Curatione,"  is  a 
fair  exponent  of  the  views  and  prac- 
tice of  his  school.  Bur^afs  "  Bal- 
neum Dianae  Magneticum,  1600,** 
Kircher,  "De  Arte  Magnetica,  1643,'* 
and  Maxwell's  '*  Medicine  Magnetics 
libri  tres,  in  quibus  tarn  theoria  quam 
praxis  continetur,  1679,"  are  works 
based  on  the  same  views. 

An  extract  which  shall  here  be  laid 
before  the  reader,  from  the  writings 
of  Van  Helmont  {opera  omnia,  Frank- 
fort, 1682),  may  show  in  what  light 
the  subject  was  considered  by  explo- 
rers of  nature  in  that  century.  Th« 
learned  Dutchman  is  defending  his 
practice  against  the  Jesuit  Robert^ 
who  had,  like  some  sagacious  and  par- 
ticularly anti- Jesuitic  folks  in  our  own 
days,  denounced  the  magnetic  proce- 
dure in  medicine  as  an  employment  of 
"  Satanic  agency."  An  application  of 
some  of  the  following  remarks  may 
possibly  suggest  itself  to  the  reader, 
more  recent  and  nearer  home  than  is 
furnished  by  the  times  and  the  where- 
about of  the  ingenious  Jesuit.  Van 
Helmont  loquitur — 

**  He  who  holdcth  magnetical  cures 
to  be  devilish,  must  from  the  same 
grounds  argue  the  foundation  of  all 
magnetical  phenomena  to  be  sorcery 
and  the  dvvii'«  art.  Mngnetism,  which 
is  an  every-%*here-cperativt'  force,  hath, 
bating  the  name,  nothing  new  ;  nor  yet 
any  thing  absurd,  unless  it  be  for  those 
who  either  laugh  at,  or  fei  down  to  the 
operation  of  the  devil  whatitoever  they 
do  not  understand.  Magnetism  is  an 
unknown,  peculiar  power,  of  celestial 
nature,  having  great  ^imilarity  to  the 
influences  of  the  f%tars,  and  limited  by 
no  distance  of  place.  Every  created 
being  possesseth  its  proper  heavenly 
power.  The  outward  man  i^  of  animal 
nature,  vet  withal  the  true  image  of 
God  ;  wherefore,  if  God  acteth  l»y  word 
and  sign,  so  roust  also  man  be  capable 
of  doing ;  else  were  he  no  image  of  a 
living  spirit,  but  of  something  inert  and 
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wttlMmt  Action.  Aii<1,  name  we  now  thU 
(tbe  acting  bj  word  and  sign)  magic^ 
onlj  th«  ilUinf tmcted  can  take  fright  at 
this  word :  name  it,  if  that  please  you 
better,  force  of  spirit.  This  magical 
facultr  lieth  hid  in  the  inner  being  of 
man  ;*it  sleepeth,  and  beareth  itself  as 
one  drunk  within  ns ;  through  sin  it  is 

re  to  sleep,  and  beboveth  therefore  to 
waked  np  again;  for  in  the  inner 
being,  in  the  oomain  of  the  soul,  is 
God's  kingdom,  and  here  dwelleth  the 
hidden  secret  power  to  work  out  of 
ooe*s  self,  barely  through  the  will  and 
throngh  a  sign,  and  also  to  impress 
npoo  others  tbe  acting  of  this  power, 
wnich  worketh  upon  tlie  remotest  ob- 
fc\%  :  which  thing,  as  the  great  secret, 
1  hare  hitherto  shunned  to  rereal.  Now 
if  this  proper  power  of  man  be  thus 
prored  to  oe  a  natural  power,  it  was 
▼err  absurd  to  bi*lieve,  as  hath  been 
done,  that  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  it. 
0o  but  open  jruur  eyes.  The  devil  hath 
to  this  time,  through  your  prodigious 
ignorance,  stood  in  great  fame ;  ve  nave 
bevn  bringing  him,  all  this  while,  as  I 
tsav  say,  the  incense  of  lamif ;  the  while 
ye  bave  been  robbing  yourselves  of  your 
natural  dignity,  as  well  as  of  the  sight 
of  your  eyes,  that  ye  might  make  the 
same  an  offering  to  the  devil. 

**  Yea,  the  n  ill  that  is  in  man  is  the 
lir»t  and  highest  of  all  powers,  the 
gruQnd*catt*e  of  all  movements ;  for 
through  the  force  of  will  in  the  Creator 
wu  ail  made,  and  this  same  will  is  a 
profwrty  of  all  spirit usl  beings,  only 
thrvr  an*  more  or  less  limited  in  the 
putting  forth  of  it,  each  by  other's 
eDunleraction.  According  as  the  force 
is  greater  on  the  part  of  the  in- working 
agvot  or  of  the  withstanding,  will  the 
wurkinj^  lie  with  or  without  vfTect.  The 
ocmlt  force  inherent  in  man  is  a  certain 
#«staiic  powiT  (of  working  without  the 
limit*  ot  his  material  organization), 
which  is  not  brought  into  action  save 
through  the  impulsive  agencv  of  imagi- 
Batimi«  kindled  by  desire.  It  U  a  spi. 
ritual  force,  which   cometh   not  down 


IVom  heaven,  much  less  ariseth  out  of 
hell,  but  is  of  man  himself,  as  tbe  fire 
is  of  the  flint.  Out  of  the  will,  namely, 
floweth  the  animal  spirit,  which  taketh 
ideal  subsistence,  and,  mediating  be- 
tween spirit  and  body,  worketh  thither- 
wards whither  the  intention  of  the  will 
is  to  direct  it/' 

Thus  far  Van  Helmont,  in  a  style 
smelling  perhaps  less  of  the  lamp  than 
of  the  laboratory^  where  he  livedy  ate^ 
slept,  and  did  whatsoever  else  is  indis- 
pensable to  be  done  by  mortals,  thirty 
years,  in  an  atmosphere  fuliginous 
enough,  poking,  one  might  say,  in  the 
bowels  of  nature,  while  a  whole  gene- 
ration of  men  less  learned  than  he 
were  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  her  face. 
Here  he  saw,  as  be  assures  us,  in  the 
Tear  1633,  in  a  very  distinct  manner, 
his  own  soul,  the  seat  of  which  he  as- 
certained to  be  in  the  stomach  and  tbe 
spleen :  it  was,  he  relates,  a  spiritual 
substance,  of  a  crystalline  appearance, 
luminous,  and  having  the  figure  of  a 
roan*  ;  a  description  of  this  part  of 
our  economy,  which  the  reader  will 
not  find  the  less  remarkable,  nor,  one 
hopes,  the  less  authentic,  for  the  very 
close  correspondence  it  bears  to  that 
given  by  a  vi.«ionist,  or  illuminated 
person,  in  the  early  church,  as  record- 
ed by  TertuUian.  "  Among  other 
things,"  declared  this  primitive  eS" 
tadca,  *'  was  shown  to  me  the  soul,  in 
a  bodily  wise.  I  saw  it,  a  spirit,  in 
thinnest  reflected  radiance,  luminous, 
of  a  celestial  blue  colourf  ;  for  the 
rest,  in  a  form  in  all  respects  human." 

From  the  foregoing  we  gather  that, 
however  the  medical  magnetism  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries  differed  in  the 
form  of  its  exhibition  from  that  taught 
b^  Mesmer  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  leading  conception  of 
a  universally  diffused  fluid,  or  cosmic 


*  We  cannot  but  recognize  here  the  same  phenomenon  which  afterwards  obtained 
the  noAo  oi  magnetic  sleep-waking  and  self- in  tuition.  Von  Helmont  himself  gives 
el*e«here  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  he  came  into  this  &tate  ;  it  was  by 
ta«img,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  in  vegetable  poisons,  the  root  of  the 
arociite:  — 

••  My  intuitions,"  Kays  he,  "  immediately  became  much  stronger  and  of  greater 
cvflipa*«,  and  this  mental  clearness  was  combined  ^ith  a  feeling  of  extraordinary 
piravure.  I  ftlefit  not ;  I  dreamed  not ;  mv  health  ^  as  pcTfect.  1  felt,  perceived, 
and  thoagbt  no  longer  nith  the  head,  but  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  as  if  know- 
ledge bad  now  taken  her  seat  in  that  nart." 

t  Doctor  von  Meyer  speaks  of  a  blue  phosphorescence  as  characteristic  of  the 
■•ychic  principle  in  its  manifestations,  and  refers  to  this  head  the  case  of  **  The 
Bm  I>og.**  in  tbe  **  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician** — dogs  having,  according  to  the 
iaanifd  borgomaater,  blue  souls,  as  well  as  men. 
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force»  is  common  to  both  systems,  and 
the  aim  of  both  is  to  bring  this  force 
to  bear  on  the  cure  of  diseases ;  an 
object,  the  ground  of  the  feasibility  of 
which  is  placed  in  the  affinity  of  this 
universal  force  with  the  principle  of 
animal  life. 

Anton  Friedrich  Mesmer,  in  whose 
bands  the  doctrine  of  therapeutic 
magnetism  was  to  assmne  a  new  and 
considerably  simplified  form,  was  a 
native  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  graduate  in  medi- 
cine of  Vienna.  Endowed  with  his 
full  share  of  the  somewhat  mystical 
temperament  of  his  nation,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  speculations  of  the 
imaginative  theorists  of  the  era  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and 
in  particular  those  of  his  countryman 
Paracelsus,  should  have  had  a  pro- 
found charm  for  his  mind.  In  the 
year  1766  he  came  before  the  scientific 
public  of  his  time  with  a  dissertation 
**  On  the  Influence  of  the  Planets  on 
the  Human  Body.**  The  same  agency, 
he  taught,  which  gave  such  unequi- 
vocal tokens  of  its  presence  in  the  nux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  in  a  great  mul- 
titude of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and 
in  the  ceaseless  revolutions  of  the  ve- 
getable world,  had  as  direct  an  opera- 
tion on  the  animal  economy,  and  was 
to  be  traced  in  the  periodical  changes 
and  stages  of  development  observable 
in  the  body  of  man.  As  the  vehicle 
of  this  influence  he  assumed  a  subtle 
fluid,  diffused  through  the  universe, 
pervading  with  equal  facility  the 
densest  and  the  loosest  material  tex- 
tures,  as  little  resisted  by  the  solid 
ground  that  supports  our  tread,  as  by 
the  light  air  that  yields  to  the  play  of 
our  respiratory  organs.  With  this 
fluid  for  its  medium,  the  planetary  in- 
fluence announced  itself  in  the  height- 
ened or  lowered  intensity  of  weight, 
cohesion,    elasticity,    irritability,    and 


other  properties  observable  in  bodiet, 
whether  referable  to  mass  or  to  or- 
ganization. To  observe  the  workings 
of  this  influence  in  the  course  and 
issue  of  diseases  was  now  Mesmer's 
occupation  for  a  series  of  years ;  and, 
through  the  experience  gained  during 
this  time,  he  found  himself,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  a  position  to  predict  with 
certainty  the  successive  phases  and  vi- 
cissitudes  which  would  present  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  a  disease.  Thia 
conducted  him  to  the  second  ffreat 
feature  of  his  doctrine,  namely,  that  a 
reciprocal  influence,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  each 
other,  subsists  also  between  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  on  the  earth,  and  in  par- 
ticular between  living  organisms,  and 
between  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  organism, — an  influence  capable, 
like  other  forces  in  nature,  of  being 
brought  under  the  control  of  art» 
and  directed  to  the  arbitrarily  pro- 
ducing, or,  as  it  were,  forcine,  of  the 
natural  revolutions  in  our  vital  system. 
To  this  end  we  And  him,  in  the  year 
1773,  in  consonance  with  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  elder  magnetista» 
using  the  mineral  magnet  (magnetized 
rods  of  iron)  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. His  method  appears  to  hav« 
been  similar  to  that  adopted  after- 
wards by  Perkins,  the  inventor  of  the 
metallic  tractors.  He  stroked,  with 
his  magnetic  rods,  the  parts  in  which 
disease  manifested  itself,  and  accom- 
plished, we  are  told,  cures  of  a  re- 
markable character.  One  of  the  moat 
distinguished  experimental  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  the  Jesuit  Hell,  then 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Vienna* 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  invet- 
tij^ations  of  the  Swiss  phvsician,  is 
said  to  have  suggested  to  him  thla  use 
of  the  magnet,  as  well  as  to  have  pre- 
pared  for  him  the  magnetic  rods  with 
which  he  operated.* 


*  That  a  Jesuit — and  the  Jesuit  Hbll — should  haro  assisted,  so  to  say,  obstet- 
rically,  at  the  birth  of  animal  ma^notisro,  is  a  fact  which,  with  whatever  reluctance 
one  may  admit  the  conviction  of  it,  Joej  tell  terribly  on  tho  side  of  thoso  ingenious 
people  who  consider  the  whole  Mesroerio  buainess  as  a  covert  and  insidious  agency 
the  most  improper;  of  beinic  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  coniirm  my  Lord 
Shrewsbury  in  his  attachment  to  the  mass,  and  on  the  other,  to  encourage  if. 
Jules  Cloquef,  and  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  in  general,  in  the  tllaodable 
practice  of  not  f|[oing  to  church.  The  Jesuit  Belli  Is  here  no  bint  to  him  that 
bath  understandmg  to  take  it  ?  Did  such  a  conjunction  of  names  and  characters 
bode  nothing ?  i>otb  not  "Mystery  of  Iniquity"  Mand  written  on  the  forehead  of 
it  ?  Should  not  the  Fenny  Pulpit,  small  oo|^  kettle-drvm  eccleeiastieal,  be  beat 
to  defy  the    thing  thus  u^dienMl  into  liili  onder  tlM  eos^joined  anspiota  of  Paa* 
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Metmer  did  not  long  continue  this 
direct  application  of  the  magnet. 
Circumstanceji  did  not  escape  his 
Quick  eye  which  led  him  to  suspect 
that  the  curative  effects  which  had 
hren  attributed  to  the  mineral*  were 
in  realitj  produced  bj  the  hand  that 
held  it ;  and  that,  like  a  superfluous 
wheel  in  a  machine,  the  employment 
of  the  material  loadstone  did  but  en* 
camber  without  helping.  Here,  then^ 
the  Swiss  physician  began  to  diverge 
from  the  path  pursued  by  his  preoe- 
crtsorSf  and  to  place  in  the  human 
body  itself  the  influence  which  they 
had  supposed  to  reside  in  the  magnet* 
The  circumstance  that  confirmed  him 
in  this  view  was  one  which  presented 
itself  CO  the  occasion  of  an  operation 
with  the  lancet,  when  the  blood  issued 
from  the  incision  or  retreated — flowed 
or  ebbed*  one  might  say — according 
as  the  operator  (Mesmer  himself)  ap- 
DToacbed  and  touched*  or  receded 
nrom  the  patient. 

This  curious  circumstance  sugg^ts 
two  trains  of  thought,  one  of  which 
arises  out  of  the  analogy  between  this 
infloeoce  of  the  magnetizer  on  the 
course  of  the  fluids  in  his  patient,  and 
that  of  the  moon  on  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  sea.  It  tells  for  the  truth 
of  Mesmer's  hvpothesis  of  a  recipro- 
cal influence  of  terrestrial  bodies,  es- 
pecially of  living  organic  systems,  on 
each  other*  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  celestial — man  acting  on  man*  as 
pboct  oo  planet ;  and  it  leads  us  to 
the  coojectore  that  the  moon  may 
•ffwt  the  mass  of  waters  in  our  planet* 
not  merely  by  its  gravity*  but  by  cer- 
tain relatioiis  of  polarity,  akin  to  the 
magoetio  or  the  electric  influence. 
Woold  not  an  effect  of  gravity  tell 
•till  oiore  markedly  upon  the  far  lighter 
and  more  mobile  mass  of  the  atmos- 
phere* so  that  every  fluctuation  of  the 
sta  should  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
refpooding'and  still  more  forcible  im- 
ortssioti  on  the  currents  of  the  air  ? 
Now  that  the  moon  does  exert  an  in- 
flwenee  on  the  atmosphere  is  undoubt- 
edly tr»e ;  hot  it  is  ao  influence  different 


in  kind  from  that  which  she  has  on 
the  waters ;  and  this  seems  to  point  to 
dynamic  affinities  of  different  kinds. 
The  German  astronomer,  Bessel,  ob- 
served in  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  of 
1835,  a  regularly  oscillating  motion, 
which  he  explained  by  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  sun  did  not  only   exercise  a 

fravitative  attraction  on  that  body* 
ut  that  sun  and  comet  also  stood  in  a 
polar  relation  to  each  other.  Hence 
Bessel  was  led  to  adopt  the  law  of  po- 
larity as  an  element  in  astronomical 
calculations.  "  To  the  theory  of  a 
polar  attraction  and  repulsion  between 
the  planets,"  says  Doctor  Passavant, 
(^Inquiries  respecting  Vital  Magnet  ism 
ana  Clairvoyance,  1837, J  "certain 
anomalies  in  the  proportion  of  their 
distances  from  one  another,  lend  pro- 
bability ;  some  planets  standing  nearer 
or  farther  asunder  than  they  should* 
according  to  the  law  Wurm  has  laid 
down  for  their  relative  distances.  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  should  be  210  semi- 
diameters  of  the  latter  ;  instead  of 
which  it  is  216.  The  distance  of  Mars 
from  the  sun  should  be  336  semidiame* 
ters,  but  is  no  more  than  329.  Thus 
the  earth  is  six  semidiameters  of  the 
sun  farther  from,  and  the  planet  Mars 
seven  nearer  to,  that  body,  than  the 
law  of  gravitation  would  assign  to 
these  orbs  as  their  respective  places. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  as  pos- 
sible, but  on  the  hypothesis  of  qualita- 
tive attraction,  an  assignable  ground 
of  which  we  have  in  electricity  and 
magnetism.*' 

The  other  subject  of  reflection 
which  the  phenomenon*  observed  by 
Mesmer*  suggests,  is  that  of  a  belief* 
prevalent  in  the  middle  ages*  that  the 
wounds  of  a  murdered  person  would 
bleed  if  the  body  were  approached  by 
the  murderer.  1  he  persuasion  referred 
to  was  not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  but 
was  judicially  recognised,  and  made  the 
ground  of  an  ordeal,  to  which  persons 
suspected  of  murder  were  compelled 
to  submit.  On  what  observation  of 
facts  the  belief  in  question  may    have 


on 


^■wniuss  and  the  Propaganda?      To  be  sure,  we  have  a  Jesuit    Robert   v.. 

other  side,  seeming,  at  least,  to  take  our  view  of  the  subject.      But  what  if 

ire  a  Mind     ■  strategic  artiEce  of  one  who  fain  ma&ks  his  play;  and,  of  his 

Murely  eoold  tparc  a  Jesuit  to  fight,  or  seem  to  fight  on  tne  adverse  »ide? 

'^  tins  Jesuit  Robert  a  spy  in  our  anti-Mesmeritc,  anti-mystery-uf-tniquita- 
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rested,  it  would  be  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire :  supposing  it  not 
without  foundation,  it  would  point  to 
a  magnetic  relation  between  the  mur- 
dered and  murderer ;  a  ghastly  con- 
ception, but  which  contains  the  solu- 
tion of  a  great  riddle — that  vis  san- 
guinis ultra  mortem,  which,  in  a  good 
and  an  evil  sense,  has  formed  an  arti- 
cle of  the  belief  of  all  agesi  and  of  the 
most  different  tribes  of  men.  On 
this  subject  Franz  Baader  is  lumin- 
ous : — 

The  life,  he  remarks,  is  in  the  blood ; 
but,  when  the  blood  is  murderously 
spilt,  this  "life,"  (a  subtle  essence, 
which,  after  Jacob  Bohm,  he  names 
the  tincture  of  the  blood — properly 
the  assimilative,  or  sanguinific  princi- 
ple, which  combines  and,  as  it  were, 
alchemically  transmutes  into  blood  the 
various  material  substances  into  which 
that  fluid  is  analysablc  by  the  che- 
mist,) being  divorced  from  its  proper 
sanguineous  vehicle,  is  drawn  to,  and 
absorbed  bv,  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
derer,  which,  on  some  unfathomable 
ground,  (whereof,  however,  Baader 
appears  to  have  got  to  the  bottom,)  in 
this  moment  stands  open  to  it.  By 
this  (so  to  speak)  transcendental  trans- 
fusion,  a  ''relation,"  or  communio  vitce, 
is  violently  established  between  the 
murderer  and  the  murdered ;  which 
relation  Ta  certain  consanguinity)  re- 
veals itself  in  sundry  ways,  and,  in 
particular,  by  the  jierturbation  and 
doleful  unrest  in  which  it  holds  both 
parties — the  dead  and  the  living. 
Herein,  then,  lies  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression— to  require  at  the  hando£  the 
slayer  the  blood  of  his  victim  : — the 
blood  of  the  victim,  at  least  the  "tinc- 
ture" of  it,  the  "life"  that  dwelt  in  it, 
is  actually  in  the  slayer  s  possession  :  he 
18  a  debtor  ;  and  the  takmg  of  his  life 
is  an  act  of  justice,  not  to  society 
(which  thereby  does  but  lose  two 
members  instead  of  one)  but  to  him 
whose  life  he  has  taken — whose  life  he 
holds,  bound  un  in  such  mystic  inti- 
mate union  with  his  own  life,  that  only 
through  the  taking  away  of  the  latter 
can  the  former  be  given  back  to  its 
rightful  claimant.  Thus,  the  soul  of 
a  murdered  man  haunts  his  murderer, 
not  of  free-will,  but  by  inward  con- 
straint :  it  does  not  relentlessly  pursue 
him,  but  he  irresistibly  draws  it  after 
him  ;  for  in  his  blood  dwells  the  »an- 
guineous    tincture    which   it    cannot 


leave,  aronnd  which  it  borers  fascina- 
ted, to  which  it  ever  strives  in  vain  to 
re-unite  itself,  so  that  it  cannot  rest, 
nor  suffer  him  to  rest  who  holds  it  as 
it  were  charmed — spun  roand  with 
invisible  magic  threads,  which  it  can- 
not break  if  it  would.  And  therefore, 
also,  can  he  that  has  shed  blood  not 
escape  from  the  spot  where  he  has  shed 
it,  but  will  circle  round  the  same,  and 
stealthily  return  to  it,  and  is  drawn 
towards  it,  from  whatever  dbtance,  as 
by  magnetic  force ;  because  that 
"  tincture,"  which  has  entered  into  his 
own  blood,  yearns  still  towards  the 
blood  it  has  left.     But  we  digress. 

We  have  seen,  then.  Doctor  Mes- 
mer  discontinue  the  use  of  his  magne- 
tic rods,  being  convinced  that  they  nad 
either  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  beneficial  effects  his  treatment,  up 
to  this  period,  had  been  attended  with* 
or  had,  at  most,  acted  merely  as  con- 
ductors of  the  virtue  resident  in  his 
own  person.  Any  other  rod,  probably, 
would  have  served  the  purpose  as 
well  as  one  of  magmetized  iron,  the 
real  service  rendered  by  all  such  aux* 
iliaries  being  that  of  concentrating,  or 
fixing  and  directing  on  a  eiven  point, 
the  force  of  the  operator's  imagination 
and  will.  Perhaps  the  manipulations, 
magnetic  passes,  breathings,  and  such 
like,  to  which  Mesmer  afterwards  had 
recourse,  did  but  serve  the  same  end, 
of  giving,  as  it  were,  a  body,  a  form, 
to  the  operator's  intention.  Theef* 
fects  produced  by  Perkin*s  metallie 
tractors  were,  it  is  said,  equally  produ- 
ced by  metallic-^wAti^  tractors  of 
painted  wood.  Of  course  they  were, 
rerkinism  was,  as  far  as  one  can  see, 
but  an  ill- understood  and  worse  ap- 
plied Mesmerism  ;  and  the  "  tractor,** 
in  the  one  system,  did  what  the  magnet 
did  in  the  other — it  gave  a  mould  to 
the  mental  act :  it  was  to  the  imagina- 
tion what  the  plummet  is  to  the  eve: 
or,  might  not  one  say,  it  was  a  cAtro- 
plast,  proi>er  to  give  steadiness  to  the 
play  of  a  beginner  on  the  human  piano- 
forte. Be  this  as  it  might,  Mesmer 
had,  to  use  another  figure,  now  learned 
to  swim  without  the  aid  of  his  corks, 
and  so  threw  them  away.  Hencefor- 
ward, also,  he  distinguished  animal 
from  mineral  magnetism  ;  and  in  the 
year  1776— Doctor  Stork,  the  em- 
press's own  medical  adviser,  having  no 
ear  for  his  doctrine—he  laid  bis  theory 
of  reciprocal  influences  (der  Week- 
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seUwirhwrngen)  fornulljr  before  the 
world,  in  a  letter  to  a  foreign  ph^rsi- 
elan. 

TbU  theory  was  already  somewhat 
modified  bj  the  experience  he  had 
nioed  since  the  appearance  of  his  first 
aissertation»  bot  was  as  yet  far  from 
having  acquired  the  form  which  the 
present  doctrine  of  animal  magnetism* 
iWnuMTu  rratia  termed  Mesmerism, 
wears.  In  Vienna  it  was  roisunder- 
stoodt  partly  confounded  with  mineral 
mi^etism,  partly  misrepresented  with 
intentiont  made  an  object  of  odium  and 
pertecutiont  its  founder  stigmatised  as 
a  visionaryt  and  such  persons  as  had 
submitted  themselves  to  his  curative 
treatmenty  declared  dupes  or  impos- 
tors. In  spite,  however,  of  a  hostility 
somewhat  unscrupulous  in  its  choice 
of  weapons  and  mode  of  attack, 
Mesmer  s  reputation  gained  instead  of 
losing  ground.  In  the  years  1774-5 
be  visited  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Bavaria*  in  which  last-mentioned  coun- 
try bis  character  of  scientific  foreigner 
procured  him  easy  access  to  the 
elector,  Maximilian  Joseph  III.  This 
prince,  who  had  received  a  better  edu- 
cation than  it  u  often  the  lot  of  royal 
pcrannaffes  to  enjoy,  and  whose  per- 
sonal thirst  for  knowledge,  and  zeal 
for  tbe  propagation  of  it  among  his 
people,  were  equally  great,  heard  with 
mtcrest  the  doctrines  propounded  by 
tbe  learned  stranger;  and  Mesmer 
was»  not  lonff  after,  created  a  member 
o/  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Mu- 
nich, founded  in  1759  by  Maximilian 
himself.  Tbe  year  following  he  was 
■avitcd  into  Hungary,  where,  we  are 
told»  be  effected  important  cures. 
Henoe  be  returned  to  \  ienna. 

Loath  to  encounter  a  renewal  of  the 
bitterness  of  which  he  had  already 
been  tbe  object  in  the  imperial  city,  he 
resolved  now  to  refrain  from  all  medi- 
cal practice ;  but,  whether  by  the  per- 
saaMon  of  others,  or  by  the  restless 
tmpvlse  to  activity,  and  to  the  amas- 
sing of  new  experiences,  which  could 
not  fail  to  make  itself  sensible  to  a 
mind  like  his,  he  was  soon  brought  to 
renounce  a  resolution  so  little  conge- 
aial  to  the  temper  (»f  an  enthusiastic 
explorer  of  nature :  he  took  several 
patients  under  his  care,  among  whom, 
a  source  to  him  of  much  subsequent 
f  exation*  was  tbe  celebrated  vocalist, 
Paradies,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
Shf§  bad  at  tb«  age  of  four  or  five 


years  lost  her  sight,  through  an  affec- 
tion of  a  paralytic  nature,  and  was  the 
victim  of  a  nervous  melancholy,  with 
convulsive  fits,  and  periodical  accesses 
of  madness.  Mesmer  hud  her  under 
his  hands  for  a  considerable  time,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  watched  by  a  host 
of  eyes,  that  wasted  for  very  longing 
to  discover  something  equivocal,  some 
false  step,  some  evidence  of  incapacity, 
or,  better  still,  of  duplicity,  of  wittingly 
false  pretension,  in  the  proceeding  of 
the  hated  innovator,  who  would  de- 
trude from  its  place,  with  quite  n^te 
mystification,  tnat  which  was  estab- 
lished and  venerable.  Indifferent  to 
the  petty  arts  of  annoyance  of  which 
he  found  himself  the  object,  (  and  to 
which  the  relations  of  the  patient  ap- 
pear to  have  lent  themselves  in  a  re- 
markable way,)  our  magnetizer  went 
on  with  wliat  he  had  taken  in  hand, 
and  at  la&t,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Vienna,  pronounced  that  Franlein  Pa- 
radies could  see.  Tlie  family  of  the 
young  lady,  however,  denying  that 
such  was  the  fact,  while  Mesmer,  on 
the  other  hand,  adhered  resolutely  to 
his  assertion  of  it,  a  special  commis- 
sion was  named  by  Maria  Theresa — 
whose  namesake  and  protegee  Fraulein 
Paradies  was — to  examine  into  antl  re- 
port upon  the  case. 

In  the  presence  of  this  commission 
Mesmer  presented  to  his  patient  a 
number  of  objects,  the  several  colours 
of  which,  on  bc-ing  asked,  she  correctly 
stated:  there  was,  or  appeared  to  be, 
sure  enough,  a  restoration  of  vision, 
dim  indeed,  but  promising  to  become 
clearer,  the  cure  being  but  in  its  first 
stage.  Mesmer  believed  his  cause 
triumphant.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  soon  satisfied ;  the 
magnetizer  was  required  to  leave  the 
room,  and  the  experiments  already 
made  were  repeated — with  a  totally 
different  result.  The  patient  was  unable 
to  distinguish  the  colour  of  any  object 
presented  to  her  :  she  was  evidently 
as  blind  as  ever,  as  blind  as  the  most 
clear-sighted  anti- Mesmerite  could 
wiAh.  The  commission  gave  in  its  re- 
port, the  tenor  of  which  wa?,  that  Mes- 
mer, in  asserting  that  Fraulein  Paradies 
had,  under  his  treatment,  recovered 
her  sight,  had  been  guilty  ot* falsehood ; 
and  further,  that  her  having  appa^ 
reittly  distinguished  the  colours  ot  the 
objects  presented  to  her  by  the  mag- 
netizer, was  no  doubt  the  result  of  a 
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preconcerted  system  of  signals  between 
her  and  him. 

This  report  placed  Mesmer  in  the 
position  of  a  social  and  professional  oat- 
law  :  there  was  nothing  which  it  was 
not  permitted  to  say  of  him,  and  there 
was  a  pretty  general  disposition  to  say 
the  worst.  Dispirited  at  length,  or 
disgusted,  by  the  untiring  animosity  of 
his  opponents,  he  resolved  on  quitting, 
not  only  Vienna,  but  Germany,  which 
he  did  m  1777.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  he  never  retracted  or 
qualified  his  statement  as  to  the  cure 
of  Fraulein  Paradies,  but  to  the  last 
maintained — let  animperial  commission 
report  as  it  pleased — that  the  blind 
songstress  had,  under  his  hands,  be- 
come, to  say  the  least,  a  purblind  one. 
The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  we 
can  judge  it  now,  appears  to  be  this : 

Fraulein  Paradies,  under  the  mag- 
netic process  employed  by  her  physi- 
cian, had  come  into  a  state  of  clairvoy- 
ance, (lucid  vision,)  and,  that  peculiar 
relation,  (community  of  sensorial  pow- 
er, developing  itself  in  the  patient  as  a 
negative,  in  the  agent,  as  a  positive 
polarity,)  termed  rapport  magnetique, 
subsisting  between  them — she  had,  in 
somno-vigil,  really  distinguished  the 
colours  of  the  objects  upon  which  his 
attention  was  fixed,  and  which  he  pre- 
sented to  her.  At  this  period  Mesmer 
was  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  now 
familiar  phenomenon  of  clairvoyance, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  mistook 
it,  as  it  presented  itself  in  his  patient, 
for  a  restoration  of  ordinary  vision. 
But  when  the  commission  ordered 
Mesmer  out  of  the  room,  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  the  clairvoyanie  should 
have  had  no  perception  of  the  objects 
presented  to  her  by  its  members,  inas- 
much as  no  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was,  so  to  speak,  her  sensorial  positive 
pole.  Had  the  magnetizer  been  called 
m  a  second  time,  and  the  experiments 
been  once  more  repeated  through  his 
instrumentality,  sapient  commissioners 
Would,  very  probably,  have  gone  away 
not  much  the  wiser  for  this  new  trial ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  they  might, 
bv  a  somewhat  less  slovenly  attention 
than  they  appear  to  have  bestowed 
up(m  his  operations,  have  been  led  at 
least  to  spare  him,  as  well  as  bis  pa- 
tient, the  odious  imputation  of  having 
fivst  concerted  a  lie,  and  then  juggled 
together  in  confederation  to  support 
it.     For  the  rest,  this  was  no  aoubt 


the  easiest  solution  of  the  riddle,  and 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  Mesmer. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
blindness  of  Paradies  was  not  of  a  kind 
formally  incurable :  it  was  the  effect 
of  functional  disease.  There  was  no 
disorganization — the  straotore  of  the 
eye  remained  unaltered ;  it  was  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerve  of  vision  alone 
that  was  impaired.  The  loss  of  sight 
was  but  symptomatic — as  were  the  con- 
vulsive fits  and  the  manifestations  of 
mental  disorder — of  general  nenrous 
derangement ;  defect  of  action  in  one 
part  of  the  system  involving  excess  of 
it  in  another.  The  object  of  the  Mes- 
meric treatment  was  to  eflfbot  a  due 
distribution  and  equilibrium  of  nervoas 
activity :  with  the  recovery  of  sight 
was  to  be  expected  the  cessation  of  tb* 
convulsions :  the  periodical  frenxy 
would  have  disappeared  along  with 
the  habitual  melancholy. 

That  she  should  have  been  able, 
with  the  f^rst  glimmerings  of  returning 
vision,  not  only  to  distinguish  different 
colours,  but  at  once  to  g^ve  each  colour 
its  right  name,  implies  an  act  of  me- 
mory, a  recalling  of  impressions  re- 
ceived in  earliest  childhood,  hardly 
less  trying  to  our  powers  of  belief  than 
the  restoration  of  sightitself.  But  an 
almost  preternatural  clearness  of  me- 
mory is  among  the  most  constant  phe- 
nomena of  the  state  of  magnetic  sleep- 
waking,  in  which  the  remotest  past 
stands  out  again  into  the  foreground 
of  consciousness,  and  we  discern  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  that  the  vanished 
has  not  ceased  to  exist,  that  the  forgot- 
ten still  hovers  near  us,  that  whatsoeyer 
we  have  done,  and  suffered,  and  seen, 
has  entered  into  us,  and  is  inseparable 
from  us,  and  that  we  have  but  to  go 
into  our  deeper  being  to  find  it.  Truly 
a  strange  significance  lies  in  the  fact — 
that  we  remember.  It  tells  us  that 
the  past,  the  whole  past,  is  with  us  in 
the  present — that  the  past,  the  wkoU 
past,  is  accompanying  us  into  the  fu- 
ture— yea,  that  out  of  that  very  future 
into  which  we  are  travelling,  the  re- 
flected image  of  the  past,  the  wki4e 
past,  is  coming  up  to  meet  us.  How 
of>en  in  dreams,  especially  in  the  dream 
of  fever,  which  has  ever  something  of 
the  character  of  sleep-waking  about  it, 
are  we  curried  back  to  the  scenes  of  a 
long- forgot  ten  time — to  some  moment 
of  peril — some  hair-breadth  'scape—  or 
perhaps  to  some  oocorrence  of  an  in- 
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•ifiiiftcftnt  kind  enough — the  sight  of 
•«*me  buildingf  tome  garden*  some  bend 
of  a  road,  of  a  river  with  a  bridge, 
•oine  grroup  of  people,  that  gleams  up- 
on us  dear*  minute,  ii?tng,  as  a  came- 
rm'*'k§eura  picture:  which  we  relate 
aA forwards  as  the  phantasy  of  our  dream, 
but  which  they  under  whose  eye  our 
ehtldhood  was  passed,  can  tell  us  was 
no  phantasy,  but  a  memory. 

**  A  patient  of  mine,*'  relates  a  phy* 
siciao  m  Prussia, ''  in  a  paroxysm  of 
inttrmittent  (t\tr,  saw  herself,  as  a 
little  child,  lying  in  a  loam  pit,  and  a 
DUTfro-maid  wringing  her  hands  on  the 
brink.  The  scene  changed,  and  she 
•aw  herself  as  a  child  somewhat  older, 
•ttttng  at  the  foot  of  a  bed,  in  which 
her  mother  lay,  and  repeating  a  certain 
prayer.  She  held  all  this  for  the  mere 
creation  of  her  delirious  fancy,  but  her 
lather,  to  whom  she  related  it,  assured 
her  that  she  had  seen  true  images  of 
ber  earliest  life  ;  that  she  had  indeed, 
when  quite  an  infant,  fallen  into  a  loam 
pit  through  the  negligence  of  the  maid 
who  had  the  care  of  her ;  and  that, 
some  years  later,  during  a  dangerous 
illness  of  her  mother,  she  had  sat  con* 
tiooally  at  the  foot  of  the  sick  bed,  and 
repoated  the  prayer  of  her  dream, 
which  had  been  taught  her  by  her  mo- 
ther when  she  was  but  beginning  to 
tpeak.  In  a  state  of  health  the  patient 
tiad  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
•itber  of  these  occurrences :  the  early- 
learned  and  long-forgotten  prayer  has 
amot  the  period  of  her  dream  remained 
jlsed  in  her  memory." 

In  177B  Mesmer  nude  his  appear* 
aftco  at  Paris.  Here  he  laid  the  prin* 
ciplee  of  his  doctrine  before  the  $ao€uu 
aiHl  physicians  in  a  series  of  theses  ; 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  accom* 
pliih  a  number  of  cures,  of  a  kind  cal* 
cwlated  to  draw  attention,  the  rather 
as  his  patients  chanced  to  belong  to  the 
mtfTt  connpicuous  classes  of  society. 
The  medical  faculty  looked,  however, 
with  not  inexcusable  suspicion  on  one 
who  made  a  mystery  of  his  mode  of 
practice  ;  and  nutiunal  prejudice 
wrought  strongly  against  the  credit  of 
a  'liaeovery  claiming  for  its  author  not 
u'\\t  a  f«>reigTier,  but  a  German.  The 
trraper  of  the  age  was  averse  to  every 
doctrine  that  did  not  base  itS4.*lf  on  the 
tniMt  materialism,  or  that  si^rgested 
the  (however  remotely)  possible  ex- 
iat^aee,  within  the  wide  coinjiaAs  cif 
htaven  apd  earth,  of  something  more 


than  was — we  will  not  say  dreamed  of 
— but,  with  a  clear  waking  sense  ap- 
prehended, and  comprehended,  and 
definitively  placed,  and  named,  and 
explained,  in  the  philosophy  of  a  French 
encyclopediite.  It  was  the  shallowest 
era  of  human  intellect,  wide  awake  to 
all  that  lay  on  the  surface,  but  without 
sense  for  aught  that  had  its  seat  beneath 
the  very  outer  husk  of  things.  In 
Mesmer's  own  manner  of  procedure 
there  was,  also,  much  that  was  of  a 
nature  to  impress  even  unprejudiced 
observers  unfavourably,  and  as  wearing 
an  air  of  calculated  prestige.  Arrange- 
ments savouring  of  the  theatrical ; 
halls  which  a  softened  light  pervaded ; 
a  subdued  strain  of  music,  that  died 
and  came  again  and  again — and  again 
sank  and  rose  ;  and  the  doctor  himself 

?:liding  about  in  long  stole,  not  of  any 
a&hion  affected  by  the  time ;  his  pa- 
tients, the  while,  sitting  mute  and  ex- 
pectant around  "  their  Magnetic  Mys- 
tery, which  to  the  eye  was  mere  tubs 
with  water."  What  could  be  farther 
than  all  this  was,  from  any  semblance 
of  an  intelligent  medical  practice  ?  or 
what  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  a  class  of  men  by  habit  scep- 
tical, more  acute  than  pro^un  J,  shrewd, 
more  open  to  the  impres:»ions  of  the 
ludicrous  than  of  the  solemn,  more 
familiar  with  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  than  with  its  strength — with 
its  ridiculous  than  with  its  sublime 
aspects — and  quick  to  detect,  in  the 
sublime  itself,  the  latent  ridiculous: 
men,  generally,  of  a  good  heart,  but 
of  a  wicked  wit,  to  whom,  through  the 
high  epic,  the  element  of  the  burlesque 
is  ever  peeping  out,  and  who  are  equally 
awake  to,  and  intolerant  of,  all  "  hum- 
bug*' that  is  not  professional  and 
of  a  certain  standing  ? 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  perhaps 
be  hastv,  at  once  to  set  down  the  com- 
plicated  machinery  ot'  the  baqwet,  with 
the  accompanying  wizardry  of  music, 
the  Egyptian  habit,  and  so  on,  to  the 
score  of  quackery,  and  affectation  of 
the  mysterious.  Mesmer  probably 
believed  all  tiiese  auxiliaries  needful  to 
the  etfects  he  had  in  view ;  it  was  by 
slow  dogreoA  that  he  learned  to  sim- 
plify his  practice.  Besides,  he  had 
to  act  on  the  nervous  8y8tein»  and 
made  no  secret  of  the  iin(>ortant  part 
which  the  imagination  of  the  patient 
ha<l  to  play  in  the  cure.  And,  as  D^. 
guld  Stewart  argues,  if  a  man  can  (>q 
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cured  through  his  iinaginatioDy  why 
should  anjr  doctor  scruple  so  to  cure 
him  ?  Is  it  more  professional  to  kill 
a  patient  by  potion  and  pill>  than  to 
cure  him  by  pantomime  and  the  music 
of  Oberon  ?  It  may  be  more  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  medical  science,  but 
the  question  is — will  the  patient  like  it 
as  well?  Mesmer's  practice  might  be 
dupery ;  but  it  was  pleasanter  to  be 
duped  into  staving  iu  this  world,  than 
to  be  sent  in  tne  most  honourable  and 
above-board  manner  possible  into  a 
better.  It  was  an  affront,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  which  it  required  no  super- 
human effort  of  meekness  to  pocket. 

One  would  not,  for  all  this,  deny 
that  an  element  of  charlatanism  does 
seem  to  have  entered  somewhat  largely 
into  Mesmer's  character,  as  it  does  in- 
to that  of  his  nation  (not  the  German, 
but  the  Swiss)  pretty  generally.  It 
was  certainly  more  like  the  quack  than 
the  loyal  servant  of  science  to  keep  his 
alleged  discovery  secret,  and  to  traffic 
with  it  as  he  did,  refusing  the  offer  of 
the  French  government  to  purchase 
the  disclosure  of  it  for  twenty  thousand 
livres,  and  selling  it  to  private  persons, 
when  once  his  subscription-list  of  a 
hundred  could  be  got  full,  at  a  hundred 
louis  a  head.  The  spirit  of  trading  is 
in  its  place  in  what  belongs  to  the  me- 
chanical arts ;  but  the  nobleness  of  sci- 
ence repudiates  it.  The  physician  who 
believes  himself  to  have  made  an  im* 
portant  discovery  in  therapeutics  will, 
if  he  understand  and  be  worthy  of  his 
high  vocation,  hasten  to  promulgate 
it,  and  not  keep  shop  with  it,  taking 
care  of  number  one,  and  counting  sci- 
ence and  the  welfare  of  men  as  second- 
ary things.  But  for  this  also  the  mis- 
fortune of  Mesmer's  birth  is  the  best 
excuse.  Point  (TargerUfpoint  de  Suisse^-' 
the  old  proverb  did  but  find  a  new 
verification — *'  the  wise  saw  "  a  "  mo- 
dern instance.*' 

Mesmer's  fame  spread  rapidly  amons 
the  noble,  the  literary,  the  gay  and 
beautiful  of  the  French  capital,  and 
his  mystic  halls  became  a  favourite  re- 
sort both  of  those  who  were,  and  of  those 
who  fancied  themselves  ill.  Ennui 
brought  many.  People  were  tired  of 
being  eternally  witty,  eternally  philo- 
sophical, eternally  shut  up  to  the  driest 
prose  and  matter-of-fact  of  life.  A 
moment's  escape  from  ^n  mots  and 
la  raisonf  let  what  would  offer  it,  was 
felt  to  be  A  blessing.     Then  they  had 


parted  with  their  Christtanityt  and 
wanted  something  to  believe  in.  So 
they  sat,  linked  together  by  the  iiDgersy 
in  circles,  each  circle  round  a  covered 
tub,  in  which  was  water,  with  broken 
glass  and  scoriae  of  iron,  laid  in  strata, 
and,  at  the  bottom,  bottles,  with  more 
water  and  some  iron  filings,  placed 
star-wise  round  an  iron  rod,  that  went 
up  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
tub-cover ;  and,  round  this  centre  hole, 
other  holes  in  a  circle,  and  other  iron 
rods  that  went  up  through  them,  and 
which,  at  a  certain  height,  bent  off  at 
a  right  angle,  each  rod  to  a  separate 
patient ;  and  the  patients  held  each  his 
(or  more  generally  her)  rod,  (when  they 
did  not  hold  each  other's  hands,)moving 
the  point  of  it  gently  up  and  down, 
or  from  side  to  side  ;  and  Dr.  Metmer 
or  Dr.  Deslon  from  time  to  time  laid 
hold  of  the  centre  rod,  moving,  or, 
as  it  were,  churning  with  it  up  and 
down  in  the  tub.  The  centre  rod  it- 
self was  bent  at  the  top  into  a  kind  of 
finger,  which  could  be  made  to  point 
to  this  or  the  other  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens, as  the  magnetizer  judged  it  ez« 
pedient,  thus  putting  the  tub  en  rappori 
with  the  universal  frame  of  things. 
Hempen  cords,  afterwards  exchanged 
for  woollen,  were  also  attached  to  this 
middle  rod,  and  extended  to  each  of 
the  patients,  who  could  put  them  round 
their  respective  waists,  arms,  legs,  or 
elsewhere  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
seat  of  disease.  Two  vears  later,  a 
globular  mirror  was  adoed  to  the  ap- 
paratus. It  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
middle  rod,  so  that  the  patients,  as 
they  sat,  could  see  themselves,  dimi- 
nished and  somewhat  caricatured  | 
which,  as  VVolfart  in  his  Asclepieum 
tells  us,  "sensibly  heightened  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  and  brought  on  both 
more  swiftly  and  more  surely  the 
states  of  magnetic  sleep  and  sleep- 
waking." 

Thus,  then,  they  sat,  en  rapport 
with  their  doctor,  and  with  each  other 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  elemental  infln- 
ences,  streaming  from  the  quarter  of 
the  heavens  to  which  the  "  central  ] 
rod"  was  pointing,) — a  communion,  | 
not  of  saints  exclusively,  "  expecting," 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  it,  "  the  magnetic 
afllatus,  and  new-manufactured  heaven- 
on-earth  ;" — expcctii^,  at  least,  emo^ 
tion — of  which  waking  life  was  be- 
come—by very  dint  of  being  too  wide 
awake^— deplorably  barren  to  them. 
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This  went  on — the  medical  faculty 
■Dwripgy  but  the  patients,  or  a  good 
proportton  of  them,  getting  wcll»  or 
Unefmg  that  they  got  well — until  the 
jear  17^4,  vhenthe  king,  Louis  XVI., 
after  the  example  of  his  mother-in- 
law  of  Austria,  appointed  a  commission 
to  examine  into  a  thing  which  was 
making  so  much  noise.  This  commis- 
aioo  consbted  of  four  members  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  Paris,  to  whose 
somber,  at  their  own  request,  were 
added  five  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

TIm  task  laid  upon  this  commission 
was  Drincipally  to  investigate  ihe  facts 
of  Mesmerism,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  the  same.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  commission  did  not,  in  con- 
ducting its  examination,  enter  into 
communication  with  Mesmer,  hut  with 
Doctor  Deslon,  his  associate,  and  with 
1ms  colleague  Juroelin.  A  report  ap- 
peared, but  as,  instead  of  giving  an 
account  of  the  facts  observed,  it 
addressed  itself,  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  object  of  proving  that  the  effects 
of  the  magnetic  processes  were  to  he 
attributed  solely  to  the  power  of 
imagination,  the  Society  of  Medical 
Scieoce  appointed  another  commission 
vith  the  same  task,  and  published  also 
its  report,  which  agreed  on  the  whole 
with  that  of  the  Atrmer.  Jussieu, 
iMweTer,  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mimion,  not  only  declined  to  append 
kis  name  to  the  report  of  his  col- 
keagQCSy  but  published  one  of  his  own, 
diM^ng  essentially  from  theirs,  and 
moch  more  favourable  to  magnetism. 

Both  reports,  namely,  that  of  the 
royal  eoounisaion,  and  that  of  the 
commissioa  of  the  society,  were  re- 
ceived with  some  disappointment  in 
the  scientific  circles  of  Paris.  Men 
IimI  waited  with  impatience  for  a 
•Catcment  that  might  be  relied  on,  of 
Um  facts  of  the  case,  and  were  not 
saittficd  to  get,  instead  of  this,  the 
opiaioo  of  certain  academicians,  who, 
ta  a  matter  as  new  to  them  as  to 
other  men,  and  of  which  many  hun- 
dreds had  seen  at  least  as  much  as 
tk#y»  with  (|uestionable  modesty  offered 
tA  the  French  public  their  individual 
prrsoasions  for  truth  admitting  of  no 
f^nkyrr  diaeuftftion.  The  royal  man- 
date bad  been.  See  for  yuur  fellows — 
the  eommuaion  understood  it  to  run, 
Thimk  fur  your  f«llowf.  But  really, 
royal  authority  to  examine  into  a  thing 

'    I  to  act  like  a  kind  of  mental 
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u^tta  Serena.  The  judgment  of  one 
man,  who  goes  to  see  for  himnelf,  is 
worth  more  than  that  of  forty  that  go 
to  £ee  for  the  king:  the  one  goes, 
because  he  wants  to  sec  ;  the  forty 
ffo,  because  they  have  to  report. 
Learned  corporations  and  faculties, 
also,  arc,  in  what  relates  to  learning, 
conservative  to  a  degree,  and  seem  to 
exist,  primarily,  to  the  end  of  taming 
down  all  undue  ardour  in  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  and  of  placing  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  some  presumable 
tendency  in  knowledge  to  a  too  rapid 
expansion.  And  how  should  commis- 
sions of  such  learned  bodies  not  be  ns 
the  bodies  that  commission  thc'm? 
Will  not  the  learned  body  commission 
just  those — can  it  commission  any 
other  than  just  those,  who  arc  surest 
to  bring  it  no  light?  King  Louis 
commissioned  those,  whom  a  royal 
personage  was  likely  to  commission  : 
the  Society  of  Medical  Science  com- 
missioned those,  whom  a  royal  society 
was  likely  to  commission  ;  and  so  kmg 
and  society  got  from  their  respective 
commissions  just  what  it  was  most 
natural,  but  least  important,  for  them 
to  get :  they  got,  namely,  not  so  much 
an  account  of  what  Doctor  Mesmer 
did,  and  which  happened  or  did  not 
happen  in  consequence,  as  a  statement 
of  tne  impression  of  a  small  number  of 
medical  and  non-medical  gentlemen, 
that,  whatever  the  doctor  might  do, 
and  whatever  might  be  the  effects 
consequent  upon  his  proceedings,  these 
effects  were  not  attributable  to  the 
cause  the  doctor  supposed,  but  to 
another. 

**  All  effects  of  the  imagination  !*'— . 
Perhaps  so,  gentlemen :  but  suppose 
you  were  to  consider  for  a  moment— 
What  is,  then,  the  imagination  ?  And, 
wherein  are  "  effects  "  the  worse  for 
being  of  its  producing  ?  Is  the  ima- 
gination a  certain  capability  of  being 
made  to  hold  that  to  he,  which  is  not  ? 
Has  it  no  other  part  to  play  in  our 
curious  spiritual  economy  th.an  that  of 
being  lied  unto  .'  Is  to  imafrine  merely 
to  represent  to  ourselves  the  unreal  as 
real,  or  thinirs  in  general  a<  being 
any  thinjr.  every  thiiijr,  but  what  they 
are  ?  1 1  were  hut  h.ul  psyehohi/y  to 
say  so.     Hut  of  this  els.'wlu  re. 

The  .icadeniicians  knew  how  to 
make  their  views  the  current  nnes  ut 
courtt  and  in  the  salons  ;  or  perlia})-* 
it  would  l>e  juster  to  say,  that  tluir 
report  was  but  the  reflection  of  the 
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views  Alreadjy  and  a  priori,  formed  in 
those  liiffb  regions,  in  which  a  previous 
knowledge  of  facts  had  never  been 
found  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
judgment ;  nay,  would  in  most  cases 
nave  materially  interfered  with  the 
delightful  facility  of  that  process.  It 
is»  perhaps,  not  more  than  will  now 
be  acknowledged  by  most  well-informed 
people,  that  the  report,  about  which 
80  much  noise  has  been  made,  really 
owed  the  respect  with  which  it  was 
received  in  Europe  far  more  to  the 
names  appended  to  it  than  to  any  thing 
more  intrinsic.  Of  these  names,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious,  that  of  Frank- 
lin, belonged  to  one  now  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year,  included  in  the  commission^ 
one  cannot  but  think,  chiefly  honoris 
gratia;  and  who,  sick  in  body,  and 
laden  with  cares  of  state,  took  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  matter  to  be  investi- 
ffated,and  saw  no  better  way  of  return- 
ing the  compliment  paid  him,  than  by 
subscribing  without  captious  or  mis- 
trustful questioninffs  whatever  men, 
so  distinguished  as  his  colleaffues,  had 
seen  eood  to  present  as  their  report 
and  his.  Of  the  remaining  names, 
there  is  not  one  that  outweighs  that 
which  Jussieu  threw  into  the  opposite 
scale. 

The  opposition  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  of  the  phiiosopkes  gene- 
rally, did  not  prove  altogetner  so  fatal 
to  the  new  doctrine  as  might  have  been 
expected.  At  Paris,  Strasbourg,  and 
elsewhere,  associations  were  formed, 
under  the  name  of  Socieiis  Hamuh- 
niques,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
keep  pure,  and  further  to  illustrate 
and  develope  by  means  of  experiment, 
the  doctrine  of  Mesmer.  Puyseg^r, 
at  Strasbourg,  and  Barberin,  at 
Lyons,  may  be  considered  to  have 
founded  the  most  important  of  these 
societies.  These  two  magnetists  de- 
parted widely  from  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  Mesmer,  at  least  in  his 
earlier  practice,  employed.  Mesmer, 
holdinff  the  cause  or  morbid  action  in 
generu  to  be  defect  of  irritability  in 
the  muscular  fibre,  beheld  in  magnet- 
ism, chiefly,  the  means  of  supplying 
this  defect,  and  herein  supposed  its 
remedial  efficacy  to  reside.  Confor- 
mably to  this  view,  the  magnetic  influ- 
ence was  strengthened  as  much  as 
possible,  till  it  was  heightened  to  a 
decree  that  generated  vehement  reac- 
tion, which  presented  itself  under  the 
form  of  coiiTiiliioiiK*  or  «l  leurt  of 


violent  spasms.  This  was  what  be 
called  the  "  crisis,**  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  remedial  process 
of  nature,  a  reaction  of  the  solid  parts 
upon  the  exciting  causes  of  disease 
(which  he  placed  in  the  obstructed 
flow,  and  consequent  depravation  of 
the  juices),  tending  to  restore  the 
balance  and  harmonious  working  of 
all  vital  activities.  On  this  account 
he,  and  the  magnetizers  of  bis  schoolf 
had  their  so  called  chambre$  de  ertse,— 
chambers,  the  floor  and  walls  of  which 
were  covered  with  mattresses,  that 
the  crisiacs,  in  their  pythic  fury  and 
convulsive  writhinffs  and  tumblings* 
might  not  be  in  danger  of  hurting 
themselves.  At  a  later  period  Mes- 
mer followed  the  example  of  Poyseg^r, 
in  discontinuing  the  use  of  these  cham- 
bers, which  the  latter  magnetist,  not 
altogether  without  justice,  named 
**  chamhres  denfer  ;*'  and  which  a  gen- 
tler method  of  magnetic  treatment 
rendered  unnecessary.  Puysegur,  with 
his  friends  at  Strasbourg,  eschewed 
the  stormy  and  tumultuous  **  crisis,** 
and  excluded  from  his  practice  ail  that 
went  beyond  the  producing  sensations 
of  repose  and  well-being.  He  rejected 
the  use  of  the  baquet ;  and  the  mani- 
pulations to  wltich  he  sometimes  had 
recourse  were  of  a  much  less  forcible 
kind  than  those  employed  by  Mesmer, 
who  seems  to  have  kneaded  and  tAinii- 
pooed  his  patients,  without  much  ten* 
derness :  the  agency  on  which  ho 
chiefly  relied  was  that  of  the  will,  fixed 
in  its  highest  concentration  upon 
the  patient.  Barberin  employed  this 
psycnic  agency  exclusively,  admitting 
only  volition  in  faith  as  the  instrument 
of  producing  all  the  magnetic  effects. 
This  was,  in  some  measure,  a  return 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  magnetists. 
We  have  seen  how  Van  Helmont  speaks 
of  the  power  of  the  will.  To  the  same 
effect  Paracelsus  says,  *'  You  are  to 
know  that  the  operation  of  the  will  is 
a  great  point  in  medicine.  The  ima- 
gination is  the  engine  to  effSect  what 
the  will  intends.  The  imagination  it 
enforced  and  perfected  throuffli  faitht 
for  all  doubt  breaketh  the  work  :  faith 
must  confirm  the  imagination,  for  fiuth 
is  that  that  determineth  the  will :  im- 
perfection in  men's  imagining  and  be- 
lieving is  the  cause  that  their  arts  aro 
uncet  tain,  which  yet  but  for  this  might 
be  of  fullest  certainty.*'  In  entire 
conf  *rniitv  with  this  doctrine,  Barberin 
directed  ^ts  will  by  a  strenuous  and 
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tmUined  effort  vpon  his  patient ;  and 
althowffa  to  thii  mental  aet  Puysegur 
a4dod  a  oortain  external  procest,  the 
lattor  teems  to  have  been  intended 
onlj  at  a  help  to  the  bringing  the  will 
into  the  direction  and  activity  desired. 
The  ovtward  play  of  the  hand  was, 
at  the  use  of  the  magnet  was  in  the 
kandt  of  Van  Helmont  or  Kircher, 
a  rekiele  to  the  inward  act  of  the 
spirit.  And  it  is  remarkable  that« 
wader  this  new  and  more  spiritual 
proeedurcy  a  new  class  of  phenomena, 
•f  a  highly  spiritoal  character,  pre- 
tenled  themselves, — phenomena  un- 
known to  Mesmer,  though  familiar  to 
those  elder  practitioners  in  magnet- 
ism. It  was  in  Pujsegur's  hands  that 
the  sleep-waking  state  first  assumed  a 
dasttnct  form ;  at  lea.4t  he  was  the 
ftrst  to  notice  and  describe  it,  though 
we  have  seen  it,  or  something  like  it, 
•ecar,  tinrecognixed,  in  Mesmer's 
■ractiee  at  Vienna,  in  the  case  of  Frau- 
tein  Paradiet.  Van  Helmont  had 
evidently  had  experience  of  this  state, 
aad  even  of  that  of  cknrvuffcmce,  in  his 
own  person :  witness  his  account  of 
the  soal,  her  locality  and  appearance. 
And  we  shoold  perhaps  not  be  very 
far  from  the  truth,  were  we  to  adopt 
the  converse  of  a  proposition  already 
reftfrred  lo  in  these  pages,  vis. :  that 
Mesmerism  is  Satanic  agency ;  and 
•ay,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
allc^ged  Satanic  agency  of  the  Middle 
Afres,  was  Mesmerism,  in  its  higher 
•shI  spiritnal  forms. 

The  French  revolution  eoming  on, 
Mesmer  withdrew  from  the  disturbed 
laadt  and  took  op  his  abode  in  his  na- 
tive Tborgau,  where  he  lived  in  pri- 
vacy, practising  the  improved  manhe- 
tisai  of  the  Strasbourg  school,  only 
ime  the  l>eneAt  of  the  poor, — the  rich, 
it  is  poaftible,  preferring  other  doctors 
mad  another  method  of  treatment.  At 
•s  advanced  age,  twenty  years  after 
tin*  appearance  of  his  Letter  to  a  Fo- 
rentr*  Physiciftm^  he  ga%'e  his  doctrine, 
rvictified  and  confirmed  by  tlie  expe- 
ncsre  of  that  time,  again  to  the 
world,  and  hail  the  sati»faction  to  (>er- 
eeive  that  it  no  longer  met  with  the 
pasnionate  rejection  which  had  attended 
Its  fir»t  promulgation,  thou;jrh  it  was 
a«  T«-t  fmr  from  receiving  the  general 
recvfgnition  subsequently  accorded  to 
it.  ta  ITBTt  Lavater  commuuicated 
it,  in  its  reformed  shtpe,  to  Wienhold 

Gmelin,  of  Heilbronii, 


It  at  Straaboorgy  and  brought 


it  into  his  native  Suabia.  Wolfart,  of 
Berlin,  made  a  journey  to  Switserland 
fur  the  express  purpose  of  having  it  at 
the  lips  of  Mesmer  himself,  whom  he 
found  a  venerable  grey-headed  man, 
leading  a  patriarchal  life,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  those  around  him,  and 
possessing,  even  in  the  advanced  years 
which  he  had  then  attained,  so  much 
magnetic  energy,  that  he  could  pro- 
duce magnetic  effects  by  merely 
stretching  <mt  his  hand.  Mesmer 
died  at  Morsburg,  in  the  year  1815. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Mesme- 
rism is  a  history  of  steady  progress, 
and  development  in  various  direc- 
tions. That  it  has  advanced  more  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country  is, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Germans  are  more  patient  in  making 
experiments,  and  more  candid  in  ad- 
mitting the  conclusions  to  which  the 
results  of  them  lead,  than  any  other 
people.  That  England  is,  of  all 
countries,  that  in  which  the  study  of 
Mesmerism  has  gained  letut  ground,  is 
also  no  wholly  inexplicable  phenome- 
non. '*  Slow  and  sure'*  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  Englishman's  own  boast, 
the  g^and  characteristics  of  the  Eng- 
lish  mind.  The  boast  is  not  a  vain 
one  :  the  Englbh  mind  is  ''slow,"  and 
it  is  "  sure :" — very  "slow"  to  move  in 
any  direction,  and  very  "sure,"  as  a 
general  principle,  that  there  lies  no 
existing  thing  in  any  direction  worth 
its  moving  for.  Mesmerism  is  not  the 
only  thing,  divine  or  human,  in  which 
the  English  mind  is  so  very  far — so 
out  of  ail  sight — in  the  rear  of  the 
general  mind  of  Europe,  as  to  seem 
to  it&elf,  in  the  touching  simplicity 
which  characterises  it,  to  march  in  the 
van  of  all. 

Mesmerism,  after  all,  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  said  to  have  as  yet 
attainea  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Its 
procedure  is  not  sure :  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  still  of  a  shooting-at-ran- 
dom,  productive  of  an  appearance  of 
caprice  or  inconstancy  in  the  re^ulta 
which  leads  theologians  of  a  certain 
calibre — gentlemen  who  should  have 
lived  in  the  times  of  the  witch-trials, 
(the  rather  as  thi»y  would  certainly 
have  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
keenest  witch-fiuder) — to  tell  us  that, 
if  it  l>e  not  mere  **  human  fraud  for 
gain's  sake,"  it  is  bt-yond  all  que:»tioii, 
**  Satanic  agency."  **  Magnetism,"  sa}a 
Ennemoser  of  Muuich,  **  has  but  too 
evidently  been,  up  to  this  tim.-,  more 
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in  the  hands  of  ahuse  than  of  right 
use ;  andf  instead  of  serving  to  its  le- 
gitimate end,  the  healing  of  sickness, 
it  has  been  too  much  a  subject  of  cu- 
rious dilettantisms,  and  of  unseasona- 
ble, ill-understood,  and  therefore,  for 
the  most    part,  mischieyous    experi- 
ments."    It  is  impossible  not  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  truth  of  thb.     Magpoet- 
ism  b,  as  Hoffmim  aptlj  describes  it, 
*'tL  dangerous  edge-tooli  in  the  hand  of 
a  child  ;*'  and  one  cannot  but  wish  to 
see  the  wholesome  restrictions  which 
the  Prussian  government  has   placed 
on  the  use  of  it  generally  adopted  ;  to 
see  an  agent  so  powerful,  so  enigma- 
tical, and  so  difficult  to  guide,  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  strolling  lecturers, 
physicasters,  and  wonder-mongers,  re- 
deemed from  the  unworthy  service  of 
affording  an  evening's  entertainment 
to  an  audience  totiuly  unqualified  to 
bring  away  from  the  spectacle    one 
useful  thought,  and  committed  authori- 
tatively to  the  hands,  we  will  not  say 
merely,  of  the  graduated  physician, 
but  of  the  physician  specially  and  ap- 
provedly  qualified  to  wield  an  instru- 
ment, of  the  nature  and  use  of  which 
they  who  know  most  feel  the  most 
sensibly  how  little  they  know.     The 
dread  secrets  of  our  being  into  which 
Mesmerism  affords  a  far-off  and  un- 
certain glimpse,  are  not  the  stuff  of 
which  raree-shows  should  be  made ; 
neither  do  coma,  catalepsy  and  hysteria, 
yield  the  materials  or  quite  so  inno- 
cent an  exhibition  as  tricks  on  cards, 
and  ''the  gun  delusion.**     We  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  Van  Helmont,  that 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
effects  of   Mesmeric  treatment  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  equally 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  narcotic 
poisons.     What  should  we  say  to  the 
invitation  of  some  itinerant  scientific 
showman,  to  come  and  see  him,  at 
half-a-orown  a  head,  experimenting  in 
corpore  vUi  (to  wit,  on  some  young 


lady  travelling  with  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  philosophical  souffre-douleur) 
with  small  doses  of  henbane,  thorn- 
apple,  and  deadly  nightshade  ?  Deeply 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  dictated 
by  sound  wisdom  and  true  philanthro- 
py, is  that  twenty'Vinth  conclusion  of 
the  French  commission  of  1831,  here 
subjoined : — "Considered  as  a  cause  of 
certain  physiological  phenomena,  or 
as  a  therapeutic  remedy,  magpnetism 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  plsice  within  the 
circle  of  the  medical  sciences ;  and, 
consequently,  physicians  only  should 
practise  it,  or  superintend  its  use,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  northern  countries." 

M.  Lafontaine,  however,  who  visit-\ 
ed  England  in  1841,  and  held  ocmver-l 
saziom  on  animal  magnetism  in  this 
city  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  certainly  merits  better  than  to 
be  ranked  with  the  common  herd  of 
exhibitors    and    lecturers-errant    to 
whom  the  foregoing  observations  are 
applicable.      The     Mesmeric  pheno- 
mena developed  at  his  conversazioni, 
were  indeed  of  a  common-place  and 
every-day  character  enough,  rising  in 
no  instance  above  the  point  of  simple 
sleep-waking — Kluge'sybicrM  degree  of 
magnetic    affection.      But    his    visit, 
viewed  in  reference,  to  the  results  by 
which  it  has  been  followed,  may  be 
said  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Mesmerism  in  these  countries.    An 
impulse  has  been  given  to  inquiry, 
public  curiosity  has  been  engaged,  in  a 
degree  which  has  attended  tne  labours 
of  no  former  preacher  of  the  Mesme- 
rite  doctrine  among  us.*      The  study 
of  Mesmerism  in  the  British  islands,  it 
may  ^be  confidently  stated,  has  made 
greater  progress  within  the  last  three 
years  than  it  had  done  within  the  pre- 
ceding thirty.     In  Scotland,  the  new 
impetus  has  made  itself  most  forcibly 
felt.     The  Scot  is  a  more  consequent 
thinker,    and    has    an    intellect    less 
riveted    to    the    material,    than    his 


*  No  doubt,  tba  effect  of  M  Lafontaine  t  demonstrations  has  been  powerfully 
seconded  by  that  of  a  remarkable  sermon,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  that  gentle- 
man's appearance  at  Liverpool,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile,  a  popular  minister  of 
that  town,  and  extensively  circulated  through  the  me<lium  of  what,  with  an  equivo- 
cal sort  of  felicity,  is  designated  the  **  Penny  Putpit"  The  very  title  of  this  ser- 
mon, Satanic  Agency  and  Menterism,  is  calculated  to  invest  the  subject,  for  a 
numerous  class  of  minds,  with  a  certain  thrilling  interest,  or  horrible  fascination, 
sure  to  lead  them  to  plunge  into  it ;  while  the  sermon  itself,  should  any  one  actually 
read  it,  cannot  fail  to  allay  any  fears,  which  may  have  presented  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  a  timid  or  scrupulous  turn,  of  there  being  something  more  than  is  quite 
•*  canny**  at  work  in  those  mystic  passes,  in  that  spectral  stare,  which  are  followed 
by  effects  so  bewildering,  and  like  **  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.**    He  that 
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■oothern  neighbour.  The  old  Saxon 
element  is  m  fir  more  fundamental 
one,  and  exists  in  a  much  less  modified 
form  in  the  Scottish  than  in  the  Eng- 
lish nature;  and,  after  Germany, 
there  u  perhaps  no  country  more 
likely  to  afford  to  Mesmerism  scope 
for  an  interesting  development  than 
Scotland.  One  learns,  accordingly, 
with  the  less  surprise,  that  "there  is 
DOW  no  community  of  the  slightest 
importance  in  the  north,  which  does 
not  contain  a  numerous  body  of  be- 
lieTers  in  the  truths  of  Mesmerism.** 
Such  is,  at  least,  the  intelligence  im- 
Darted,  in  a  tone  of  gratulation,  by  Mr. 
Lang,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  little  work,  as 
interesting  in  its  contents,  as  it  is  un- 
pretending in  its  form,  recently  issued 
rrom  the  press  ;*  with  some  gleanings 
from  which  these  concluding  pages,  of 
a  perhaps  somewhat  over-lengthy  dis- 
sertation, shall  be  enlivened. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  The- 
rapeutic magnetism,  from  Van  Hel- 
mont  to  Mr.  Dove,  occupies  the  first 
chapter.  The  second  briefl  v  notices  some 
of  toe  theories  which  have  been  put  forth 
by  yarious  writers,  in  explanation  of  its 
phenomena,  and  concludes  with  the 
yery  just  remark,  that  '*as  we  are 
almost  daily  receiving  fresh  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  there  need  be  no  hurry 
in  boildinff  up  a  theory.  The  phe- 
nomena of  Mesmerism  (observes  Mr. 
Lang)  are  in  themselves  true,  whatever 
theory  may  ultimately  be  adopted,  and 
probably  inquirers  would,  for  the  pre- 
seot«  be  most  usefully  employed  in 
scrutinixing  and  recording  facts,  and 
IcAve  the  rest  to  time.'* 

In  his  third  chapter,  which  treats  of 
the  Mesmeric  phenomena  and  states, 
Mr.  Lang  presents  us  with  the  "  con- 
dasions**  appended  to  the  report  of 
the  French  Commission  of  1B3I, 
adoptiDg,  as  he  advertises  us,  the  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Colquhoun.  This  com- 
mtsnon,  appointed  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  at  Paris,  in   1826, 


but  which  had  had  a  multiplicity  of 
delays  and  hindrances  to  contend  with, 
acknowledged,  when  it  at  length  found 
utterance,  the  truth  of  Mesmerism 
(understanding  thereby  not  the  theory 
of  Mesmer,  but  the  existence  of  the 
agency  to  which  he  had  called  atten- 
tion)  to  the  fullest  extent ;  wherein, 
however,  it  had  been  already  preceded 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
as  well  as  by  an  imperial  commission 
in  Russia.  A  few  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  French  commissioners  are  here 
presented  to  the  reader  :— 

"  1.  The  contact  of  the  thumbs  or  of 
the  hands ;  frictions,  or  certain  gestures 
which  are  made  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  body,  and  are  called  passes^  are  the 
means  employed  to  place  ourselves  in 
magnetic  connection,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  transmit  the  magnetic  influence  to 
the  patient. 

**2.  The  means  which  are  external 
and  visible,  are  not  always  necessary, 
since,  on  many  occasions,  the  will,  tne 
fixed  look,  have  been  found  sufficient  to 
produce  the  magnetic  phenomena,  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient. 

'*7.  Sometimes,  ouring  the  process 
of  magnetising,  there  are  manifested 
insignificant  and  evanescent  effects, 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  magne* 
tism  alone  ;  such  as  a  slight  degree  of 
oppression,  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  some 
other  nervous  phenomena,  which  can  be 
explained  without  the  intervention  of  4 
particular  agent,  upon  the  principle  of 
nope  or  of  fear,  prejudice,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  treatment,  the  emws 
produced  bjr  the  monotony  of  the  ges« 
tures,  the  silence  and  repose  in  which 
the  experiments  are  made ;  finally,  by 
the  imagination,  which  has  so  much  in- 
fluence on  some  minds  and  on  certain 
organisations. 

*'  8.  A  certain  number  of  the  effects 
observed,  appeared  to  us  to  depend  upon 
magnetism  aione,  and  were  never  pro* 
duml  without  its  application.  Tnese 
are  well  established  physiological  and 
therapeutic  phenomena. 

*<  10.  The  existence  of  an  uniform 
character,  to  enable  us  to  recognise,  in 


eottld  oootinBe  to  suspect  either  Mesmerists  or  their  opponents  of  any  thmg  verging 
tm  oojuratioo,  after  reading  the  sermon  of  the  minister  of  SL  Jude's,  were,  one 
%homldf^wr,  reason-proof.  It  b  difficult  to  think  that  the  Jesuit  Robert  himself, 
dtd  be  live  in  our  nineteenth  century,  and— feeling  curious  about  our  smaller  theo- 
loipcml  currency— take  in  the  Penny  Pulpit,  could  have  read  "  Nos.  599—600  "  of 
Ikaf  pobltcation,  without  feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  doctrine — without  con. 
that  he  had  not  believed  it  possible  to  present  it  under  an  aspect  of  such 
u  taienability,  and  that  Van  Hehnont  might,  very  safely,  have  left  it  to  b« 
with  by  Mr.  M'NeUe. 

"      Mffism ;  its   history,  phenomena,  and  practice :    with  reports  of  caa^n 
la  Scotland.    Fraser  &  Co.  Edinburgh ;  Curry  &  Co.  IhibUn.  1643. 
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every  case,  the  reality  of  the  state  of 
somnandbulisiD,  has  not  been  esta- 
blished. 

"  13.  Sleep,  produced  with  more  or 
less  promptituae,  is  a  real,  but  not  a 
constant  effect  of  magnetism. 

**  14.  We  hold  it  as  demonstrated, 
that  it  has  been  produced  in  circum- 
stances in  which  the  persons  magnetised 
coald  not  see,  or  were  ienorant  of  the 
means  employed  to  occasion  it. 

**  15.  When  a  person  has  once  been 
made  to  fall  into  the  magnetic  sleep,  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  hare  recourse 
to  contact,  in  order  to  magnetise  him 
anew.  The  look  of  the  magnetiscr, 
his  volition  alone,  possess  the  same  in- 
fluence. He  can  not  only  act  upon  the 
magnetised  person,  but  even  place  him 
in  a  complete  state  of  somnambulism, 
and  bring  him  out  of  it,  without  his 
knowledge,  oi^t  of  his  sight,  at  a  certain 
distance,  and  with  doors  interveninj?. 

"16.  d.  The  greater  number  of  the 
somnambulists  whom  we  have  seen, 
were  completely  insensible.  We  might 
tickle  their  feet,  their  nostrils,  and  the 
angle  of  the  eyes,  with  a  feather — we 
might  pinch  their  skin,  so  as  to  leave  a 
mark,  prick  them  with  pins  under  the 
nails,  &c.,  without  producing  any 
pain,  without  even  their  perceiving 
It.  Finally,  we  saw  one  who  was  insen- 
sible to  one  of  the  most  painful  opera- 
tions in  surgery,  and  who  did  not  mani- 
fest the  slightest  emotion  in  her 
countenance,  ner  pulse,  or  her  respi- 
ration. 

'*  17*  Magnetism  is  as  intense,  and  as 
speedily  felt,  at  a  distance  of  six  feet, 
as  of  SIX  inches ;  and  the  phenomena 
developed  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

"  18.  The  action  at  a  distance  docs 
not  appear  capable  of  being  exerted 
with  success,  excepting  upon  individuals 
who  have  been  already  magnetised. 

"  24.  We  have  seen  two  somnambu- 
lists who  distinguished,  with  their  eyes 
closed,  the  objects  which  were  placed 
before  them  ;  they  mentioned  the  colour 
and  the  value  of  cards,  without 
touching  them ;  they  read  the  words 
traced  with  the  hand,  as  also  some  lines 
of  books  opened  at  random.  This  phe- 
nomenon took  place  even  when  the  eye- 
lids were  kept  exactly  closed  with  the 
fingers. 

**  25.  In  two  somnambulists  we  found 
the  faculty  of  foreseeing  the  acts  of  the 
organism  more  or  less  remote,  more  or 
less  complicated.  One  of  them  an- 
nounced repeatedly,  several  months  pre- 
viously, the  day,  the  hour,  the  minute 
of  the  access,  and  of  the  return  of 
epileptic  fits.  The  other  announced  the 
period  of  his  cure.  Their  pre-vlsiont 
were  realised  with  remarkable  exact- 
nest.  They  appeared  to  as  to  apply 
only  t«  acta  ftr  iAJtiriet  of  tbeir  orfaomi. 


"  26.  We  found  only  a  single  6om« 
nambulist  who  pointed  out  the  symptoms 
of  the  diseases  of  three  persons  with 
whom  she  was  placed  in  magnetic  con- 
nection. We  bad,  however,  made  ex- 
periments upon  a  considerable  number. 

**  36.  Some  of  the  magnetised  patients 
felt  no  benefit  from  the  treatment ; 
others  experienced  a  more  or  less  deci- 
ded relief, — viz.  one,  the  suspension  of 
habitual  pains ;  another,  the  retnm  of 
his  strength;  a  third,  the  retardation, 
for  several  months,  of^  his  epileptic  fits  ; 
and  a  fourth,  tho  complete  cure  of  a 
serious  paralysis  of  long  standing 

"  SO.  Your  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  verify — because  they  had  no  op- 
portunity of  doing  so — otner  faculties 
which  the  magnetisers  had  announced  as 
existing  in  somnambulists ;  but  they 
have  communicated  in  their  report,  facts 
of  sufficimt  importance  to  entitle  them 
to  think  that  the  academy  ought  to  en- 
courage the  investigations  into  the  sub- 
ject of  animal  magnetism,  as  a  very 
curious  branch  of  psychology  and  natu- 
ral history." 

Names,  as  distinguished  as  any  that 
the  medical  profession  in  France  has 
to  boast,  are  appended  to  the  report 
of  which  the  forecoing  are  some  of 
the  conclusions.  It  is  curious  that» 
while  we  are  so  oAen  assured  that 
French  physical  science  repudiated 
Mesmerism  as  long  ago  as  17B4,  we 
are  generallv  left  to  find  out  tor  our- 
selves that  she  took  it  into  favour  again 
in  1831.  But  the  probability  is,  that 
the  loudest  of  our  anti-magnetic  po- 
lemists  are  possessed  of  much  tha 
same  degree  of  acquuntance  with  the 
history  as  with  the  doctrine  and  use 
of  the  object  of  their  denunciations. 

The  Mesmeric  ttatet  are  g^ven  by 
Mr.  Lang,  af^er  KIuge»  who  has  enu- 
merated them  as: — 1.  the  state  of 
waking — sense  open  ;  2.  Iialf-sleep, 
or  imperfect  crisis — sense  closing  ; 
9.  magnetic  sleep — sense  closed ; 
4.  somnambulism,  or  perfect  crisis-* 
sense  opening  inwardly  ;  5.  self-intui- 
tion, or  clairvoyance — sense  open  in- 
wardly ;  6.  universal  lucidity*  or  ec- 
stacy,  also  called  disorganization — a 
state  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  which 
one  may  doubt  whether  it  be  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  operation  of  mag- 
netic influences ;  or  whether  other 
causest  whollv  independent  of  these^ 
and  only  accidentally  acting  in  concert 
with  them»  constitute  the  true  ground 
of  it.  It  is  not  io  tnqeh  a  higher  de- 
gree of  magnetie  rtioD>  as  a  state 
mgetmiif  which  ^       pr#Mnt  itself  in 
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•abjecU  not  Mesrnerisedy  althou^rh  m 
condition  of  Mesmeric  lucidit)'  ofTcrs 
peculiar  facilities  for  its  development. 

Mr.  Dove  reckons  nine  stages  of 
Mesmeric  affection,  as  follows :  1 .  con- 
templatire  abstraction  ;  2.  ordinary 
vigil;  3.  ordinary  reverie;  4.  ordinanr 
dreaming;  5.  oblivious  sleep  (Kluge^ 
magnetic  sleep ;  6.  lucid  dreaming;  7. 
lucid  reverie ;  8.  lucid  vigil ;  9.  devo- 
tional ecstacy. 

This  division  is  essentially  the  same 
as  Kluge*s,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  alteration  in  the  form  is 
fur  the  better.  "  Devotional  ecstacy  ** 
belongs,  still  more  emphatically  tnan 
the  *'  universal  lucidity  of  Kluge,  to 
ao  essentially  higher  order  of  pheno- 
mena, which  may  open  itself  sponti^ 
neoni>lv  to  the  Mesmeric  patient,  but 
into  which  no  *'  passes,*'  nor  <*  volition 
in  faith*'  of  the  Mesmerite  physician 
break  a  forcible  way. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  application  of 
Mesmerism  to  medical  science,  Mr. 
Lang  places  before  as  the  melancholy 
and  humiliating  record  of  the  recep- 
tton  which  physical  truth,  in  most  of 
ber  avatars  and  discoveries  of  herself 
to  men,  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
ber  chosen  priests.  Galileo  greeted 
with  the  epithets  of  ^plagiarist  1  liar  I 
impostor  I  neretic !"  Harvey  rewarded 
for  hia  great  disooTery  with  **  general 
ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  dimi- 
nottoo  of  his  practice."  Sydenham 
stigmatised  aa  ^  a  quack  and  a  mur- 
derer." Ambrose  Par^,  who  Arst  sub- 
stituted the  ligature  for  boilinff  pitch 
ID  amputations,  "booted  and  bowled 
down  bv  the  facoltv  of  physic,  who 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  haoffing  bumao 
life  upon  a  thread,  when  boiling  pitch 
had  stood  the  test  of  centuries. "  TIhi 
prescribing  of  antimony  made  penal  by 
ao  act  of  a  French  parlemnUt  pasted 
at  the  instance  of  a  Trench  college  of 
medicine.  Jesoit'a  bark  promptly  re- 
jected bv  Protestant  England,  as  a 
pliaae  of  the  ''mystery  of  iniquity.** 
Doctor  Groenveit  "  committed  to 
Newipite,  by  warrant  of  the  president 
of  the  College  of  Physiciana,  tor  disco- 
veriog  the  curative  power  of  cantha- 
rides  in  dropsy."  Inoculation  do- 
Bounced  by  the  medical  faculty  as  a 
murderous  folly ;  and  by  the  theolo- 
giral,  as  ao  impious  defiance  of  Provi- 
dmce ;  and  the  common  people  tAught 
to  boot  at  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 


taprue,  for  introducing  it.  Vaccination 
ridiculed  by  the  learned  profession  of 
metlicine,  and  discovered  by  popular 
preachers  of  that  day  to  be  Antichrist. 
The  Newtonian  philosophy,  encounter- 
ing the  reception  which  Doctor  Chal- 
mers, in  his  sonorous  Tron- Church- bell 
style  has  so  chronicled ;  "  authority 
scowled  upon  it,  and  taste  was  dis- 
gusted by  it,  and  fashion  was  ashamed 
of  it."  The  project  of  lighting  our 
cities  with  gas,  declared  by  Wollaston 
as  insane  a  one  as  would  be  the 
attempt  ''  to  light  London  with  a  slice 
from  the  moon."  Atlantic  steam  navi- 
gation demonstrated  by  Dr.  Lardner 
to  be  impossible.  Percussion  and 
auscultation  treated  br  the  doctors  with 
ridicule,"  with  **  absolute  indigna- 
tion," with  "  silent  contempt,"  pro- 
nounced, in  grave  medical  lecture^ 
"  nonsense,  or  worse,"  and  dismissed, 
one  hoped,  for  ever,  with  the  character 
of  being  *'just  the  thing  for  EUiotson 
to  rave  about!" — the  said  EUiotson, for 
years  after  he  published  his  work  on 
prussic  acid,  **  not  only  ill-spoken-of, 
for  recommending  what  was  uselesst 
but  condemned  for  using  dangerous 
poisons."  These  cases  (and  they  mieht 
be  reinforced  with  a  host  of  similar 
ones)  would  almost  justify  the  suspi- 
cion, that  bigotry  is  not  the  exclusive 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  **  learned 
professions/'  that  there  exists  a  feel- 
ing which  we  might  name  **  odium 
collegiaU"  of  whidi  the  much-decried 
odium  ikeologicum  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion ;  that  medical  men,  as  a  class, 
are  not  one  whit  less  narrow  than 
priests  ;  are,  with  far  leas  excuse, 
(inasmuch  as  they  do  not  claim  for 
their  sjrstem  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation,)  quite  as  ready  as  these  to 
reject,  as  bearing  in  its  very  novelty 
evidence  of  its  heretical  olu  meter, 
every  thing  new  in  therapeutic  doctrine 
or  practice — every  thing  implying  tl.at 
the  existing  state  of  their  science  still 
leaves  room  for  further  development, 
still  admits  a  possibility  of  progress— i 
perhaps  of  correction. 

The  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Lang 
are,  perhaps,  as  interesting  as  any  that 
have  as  yet  presented  themselves  in 
these  countries,  but  they  are  too  long 
to  be  transferred  to  thefe  pages  :  that 
of  the  **  Mesmeriser  Mesmerised"  is 
extremely  pleasant  The  little  volume 
will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusaL 
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TO    ENGLAND. 
WKITTEIf    IH    INDIA. 


My  fatherland  !  my  fatherland !  I  pine  to  hear  once  more 
The  dashing  of  the  ocean-spray  against  thy  rocky  shore  ; 
To  fee]  the  fresh  and  cooling  breeze  bring  health  upon  its  wings. 
And  press  the  emerald  turf  again  where  many  a  daisy  springs. 

^fy  fatherland !  my  fatherland  I  how  often  in  my  dreams 
The  scenes  I  lov'd  in  youth  return — thy  wooded  hills,  thy  streams. 
The  chaiicy  cliffs  that  towering  rise  above  the  sandy  shore, 
The  beacon  light  to  warn  the  ship  where  furious  breakers  roar. 

My  fatherland  1  my  fatherland  1  ah  1  how  can  I  forget 
The  places  where,  a  merry  band,  so  often  we  have  met ; 
When  shouts  of  laughter  told  of  hearts  unconscious  of  a  care. 
And  free  from  all  the  sorrow  that  their  after-years  must  bear. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland !  where  are  those  children  now. 
With  eyes  of  light,  and  shining  hair  that  wav'd  o'er  each  fair  brow  ? 
Where  are  the  little  feet  that  once  so  lightly  bounded  on. 
Unwearied,  all  the  livelong  day,  that  aye  too  soon  was  gone  ? 

My  fatherland  !  my  fatherland  1  there's  one  of  that  bright  band 
An  exile  pining  to  behold  once  more  thy  sea-girt  land  ; 
With  yearning  heart,  and  saddened  brow,  and  drooping,  wasted  form. 
That  long  hath  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  many  a  pelting  storm. 

My  fatherland  1  my  fatherland !  another  of  that  group 
Hath  left  thy  shore  to  hearken  to  the  Indian's  wild  war-whoop  ; 
Ilath  pierced  the  forest's  gloom,  and  heard  the  thund'ring  waterfall, 
And  watch'd  the  star's  calm  light  shine  down  between  the  pine-trees  tall. 

My  fatherland  1  my  fatherland  1  another  laughing  boy. 
With  bright  blue  eyes,  and  dauntless  heart,  all  full  of  tameless  joy> 
Hath  made  the  sea  his  home,  and  dares  the  ocean's  wildest  rage. 
And  happiest  feels  when  wind  and  waves  their  wildest  conflict  wage. 

My  fatherland  I  my  fatherland  I  all,  all  dispersed  are  they. 

And  ne'er  perchance  may  see  the  home  where  pass'd  their  childhood  gay, 

])ut  unforgot  that  happy  home  through  each  vicissitude. 

So  deeply  are  their  hearts  with  pleasant  memories  imbued. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland !  oh  1  should  they  ever  meet. 
Once  more  upon  thy  verdant  plains,  and  hold  communion  sweet. 
Though  sadly  chang'd  each  form  and  face,  and  chill'd  each  time-worn  heart. 
From  such  deep  happiness  as  this  they  ne'er  again  could  part. 

My  fatherland  !  my  fatherland  I  my  thoughts  are  all  of  thee» 

And  of  the  fondly  lov'd  ones  whom  I  never  more  may  see ; 

I  cannot  feel  I  have  Khome  within  this  torrid  clime. 

Despite  the  palm-trees'  waving  grace»  and  fragrant  blossom'd  lime. 

My  fatherland !  my  fatherland !  there's  not  a  priceless  gem 
That  sparkles  in  an  Eastern  monarch's  glitt'ring  diadem. 
Would  tempt  me  to  forego  the  hope  that  I  may  press  once  more 
Thy  mossy  turf,  and  shady  lanes,  and  ocean-gtrded  ibore* 

A*  A*  \ji» 
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ABthor  of  •'  Dwnkjr,**  "*  BichcUear  ftc  fto. 
CHAPTER  XTII. 


At  the  door  of  Captain  Barecolt*8 
room,  NaDcj  put  the  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  made  him  a  low  courtesy,  which 
might  he  partly  in  answer  to  various 
ciYil  speeches  which  the  worthy  and 
respectahle  gentleman  had  addressed 
to  her  as  they  went  up  stairs,  partly  as 
a  hint  that  she  did  not  intend  to  go 
any  further  in  his  company ;  for  to  say 
the  truth,  the  nose  of  the  tall  captain 
was  not  at  all  prepossessing  in  Nancy's 
eyes. 

*'  I  want  to  speak  de  leetle  word 
wid  you,  my  dear,"  said  Captain  Bare- 
colt,  taking  the  candle. 

But  the  girl,  however,  only  dropped 
htm  another  courtesy,  replying — 

«  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  Pray,  he 
quick,  for  missis  will  want  me.*' 

•*  Tell  me,  mj  dear,"  said  Barecolt, 
lowering  his  voice,  **  what  be  dat  gen- 
tleman dat  I  see  come  in  just  now  ? 
be  who  ware  what  you  call  teepsy  ?" 

*'  Oh,  be  is  a  lodger,  sir,"  replied 
NancT,  turning  round  to  go  away. 

**  Stop,  stop,"  said  Barecolt,  "  an- 
swer me  de  other  leetle  word.  Have 
be  got  one  young  lady  wid  him  ?" 

"  Yes  sir — no  more,"  replied  Nancy. 

*'  And  in  dis  bouse?*'  asked  Cap- 
tain Barecolt. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  girl  again  ; 
**  just  in  there  ; — he  locks  the  door 
upon  her,  the  old  vermin,"  she  added, 
not  at  all  approving  such  an  abridg- 
ment of  female  lib«rtv,  and  looking 
upon  Mr.  Dry  as  but  little  better  than 
a  Turk  in  the  garb  of  a  Calvinist. 

^  Ah,  he  be  de  monstrous  big 
rojrue,"  replied  Barecolt.  •'  I  tought 
I  %tt  him  before ;  1  know  him,  Nancee, 
I  know  him  well  for  one  extravagant 
great  tief." 

**  He  is  not  very  extravagant  here," 
antwered  the  maid  ;  "  but  I  must  go, 
»tr,  upon  my  word ;"  and,  whisking 
round,  she  descended  the  stairs,  at  the 
foot  of  which  her  mistress  called  her 
mto  the  little  parlour,  and  inquired 
what  that  man  had  been  saying  to  her. 

•*  Ob,  be  was  asking  about  the  gen- 


tleman in  the  chamberlain,  ma'am,*" 
was  Nancy's  reply  ;  *'  and  he  says  he 
is  an  extravagant  big  thief — that  he 
has  seen  him  before,  and  knows  him." 

Mrs.  White  looked  at  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  at  Mrs. 
White,  and  then  the  landlady  mur- 
mured— "  He  is  not  far  wrong,  I 
fancy,"  to  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  as- 
sented by  a  nod. 

In  the  mean  while  Captain  Bare- 
colt entered  his  bed-chamber,  set  down 
the  candle,  and  stretched  his  long 
limbs  upon  a  chair,  after  which  he 
fell  into  a  fit  of  thought,  not  gloomy 
but  profound.  He  was  a  roan  who 
lovea  adventures,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  and  he  saw  a  wonderful  provi- 
sion of  them  before  him,  in  which  he 
hoped  and  expected  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  many  of  those 
vast  and  important  qualities  which  he 
attributed  to  himself-— wit,  courage, 
cunning,  presence  of  mind,  dexterity 
of  action,  together  with  his  wonderful 
powers  of  strategy,  were  all  likely  to 
have  full  means  of  displaying  them- 
selves in  the  two-fold  enterprise  of  de- 
livering Arrah  Neil  from  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Dry  of  Longsoaken,  and  Lord 
Beverly  from  the  clutches  of  Sir  John 
Hotham.  He  was  well  contented 
with  what  he  had  done  already.  To 
have  cheated  a  governor  of  Hull,  to 
have  obtained  his  liberty  in  five  mi- 
nutes, to  have  passed  for  a  French- 
man, to  have  cast  off  the  companion- 
ship of  the  embarrassing  Mr.  Jenkins, 
were  feats  of  no  light  merit  in  his  eyes ; 
and  he  now  proposed  to  go  on,  step 
by  step,  till  he  had  reached  the  climax 
of  accomplishment  ;  first  u>ing  art, 
then  daring,  and  crowning  the  whole 
by  some  brilliant  display  of  courage, 
which  would  immortalise  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  royalist  party. 

After  he  had  thus  continued  to 
think  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  doubt- 
ing whether  he  was  in  fact  Julius 
Cssar  or  Alexander  the  Great,  with 
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some  slight  suspicion  that  he  might  he 
neither,  but  Henry  IV.  of  France  in- 
stead, he  opened  the  door  quietly,  and 
without  taking  the  candle,  advanced 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where,  bend- 
ing down  his  head,  he  listened  fbr  a 
moment.  There  was  a  dull  heavy 
sound  of  people  talking,  however ;  and 
a  man's  voice  was  heard,  though  the 
words  he  used  could  not  be  distin- 
guished. 

"  Ay,  that  d d  fellow  is  there 

still,"  murmured  Captain  Barecolt ; 
"if  he  does  not  go  soon,  I'll  walk 
down  and  cut  his  throat ;"  but  pust  as 
he  was  turning  to  go  back  to  his  own 
room,  he  heard  the  door  of  the  little 
parlour — which  as  it  closed  with  a 
pulley  and  a  weight,  announced  its 
movements  by  a  prodio^ous  rattle — 
give  indications  of  its  being  opened, 
and  the  voice  of  Mr.  0*Donnell  could 
be  distinguished,  as  he  marched  out, 
saying — 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  White,  is  to  get  her  out  of 
this  man's  hands." 

Captain  Barecolt  waited  till  the 
Irishman's  footsteps  sounded  no  longer 
in  the  hall,  and  then  walking  down 
stairs,  proceeded  straight  into  the  little 
parlour,  and,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Mrs.  White,  seated  himself 
before  her,  saying  in  good  plain  Eng- 
lish— 

"  I  think  so  too,  Mrs.  White." 

"  Lord,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  the  worthy  landlady. 

"  1  mean,  *  the  first  thing  is  to  get  her 
out  of  this  man's  hands,'  Mrs.  White ; 
so  now  let  mj  have  some  supper,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

•'  Dear  me,  sir  1 — Why  this  is  very 
funny,"  replied  the  landlady,  with  an 
agitated  smoothing  of  the  table-cloth, 
and  a  tremulous  arranging  of  the  jug^ 
and  plates  ;  "  I  didn't  Know  that  any 
one  neard  what  the  gentleman  said." 

« But  1  did  though,  Mrs.  White," 
replied  Barecolt ;  *<  loud  words  will 
always  catch  long  ears." 

*<  Why,  lord,  sir,  vou  speak  as  good 
English  as  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

**  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Bare- 
colt ;  "  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't. 
But  now,  my  good  lady,  tell  me  if  I 
can  trust  you ;  for  although  my  own 
life  is  a  thing  that  I  care  nothing 
about, and  is  risked  everyday  wherever 
it  can  be  risked  by  shot  and  steel,  in 
the  breach  and  in  the  field,  there  is 


much  more  to  be  perilled  by  any  thing 
like  rashness,  than  such  a  trifle  as 
that.  There's  this  young  lady's  safety 
and  liberty,  and  1  can  tell  you,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  very  high  peo- 
ple, who  would  give  no  light  reward 
to  those  who  will  set  her  free  from 
this  base  caitiff  who  has  got  her." 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Mrs.  White,  "  I 
wish  I  had  known  th^t  before,  for  here 
have  we  been  talking  of  nothing  else 
for  the  last  hour,  Mr.  O'Donnell  and 
I.    Do  you  know  who  she  is,  sir  ?" 

"  I  know  more  than  I  choose  to  say, 
Mrs.  White,"  replied  Barecolt,  who 
had  made  it  the  nrst  principle  of  his 
life,  from  soft  childhood  to  rubicund 
maturity,  never  to  confess  ignorance 
of  any  thing,  and  who  had  frequently 
made  a  significant  nod  or  a  wise  look 
pass  for  a  whole  volume  of  informa- 
tion ;  "  but  what  I  ask  you  is,  can  I 
trust  you,  Mrs.  White  ? — can  I  trust 
to  your  zeal,  fidelity,  and  discretion  ? 
as  the  Duke  of  Montmorenci  asked 
me,  when  he  was  about  to  take  arms 
for  the  deliverance  of  France  from  the 
tyranny  of  Richelieu.  I  made  him  a 
low  bow,  Mrs.  White,  laid  my  hand 
upon  my  heart,  and  said,  '  Perfectly, 
monseigneur  ;'  and  if  he  had  taken  my 
advice,  he  would  have  now  bad  a  head 
upon  his  shoulders." 

"  Lord  have  mercy,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
White,  overpowered  with  the  grand 
and  tragic  ideas  which  her  strange 
guest  presented  to  her  imagination. 
**  Oh,  dear  me,  yes,  sir ;  you  can  trust 
to  me  perfectly,  I  assure  you.  I 
would  risk  my  house  and  every  thing, 
rather  than  not  set  the  poor  dear  girl 
free  from  that  nasty  old  puritanical 
creature.  Why,  this  was  the  very 
first  house  she  came  to  after  she  came 
over  from  Ireland,  thouffh  Mr.  0'Don« 
nell  says  they  went  to  Holland  first  to 
escape  suspicion.  Ay,  and  here  her 
poor  mother  died." 

"Indeed,"  said  Captain  Barecoltf 
drinking  in  all  the  tidings  that  he 
heard,  "  I  did  not  know  that  this  was 
the  house,  Mrs.  White.  However  I  am 
plad  to  hear  it,  a  very  good  boose 
It  is  and  capital  wine.  You  must 
know  then,  Mrs.  White,  since  I  can 
trust  you  fully,  that  I  came  into  Hull 
for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  thia 
Toung  lady  free,  and  restorinff  ber  to 
ber  friendis.  Lord  Walton  ana  hit  lis- 
ter." The  worthy  captninf  m  the 
reader  will  perceive^  waa  nerer  at  a 
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lorn  for  a  litf  and  indetd  the  habit  of 
tdliog  the  exact  truth  had  been  so 
long  abandoned,  if  ever  it  was  pos- 
sessed, that  the  worthy  professor  of 
the  sword  might  have  found  no  slight 
difRealtj  in  avoiding  everv  shade  of 
fiUsehood  which  his  fertile  imtgination 
was  oootinualljr  offering  him  to  emhel- 
Itsb  bis  various  narratives  withal. 
He  bad  no  particular  object  in  de- 
ceiving Mrs.  White,  in  re^[ard  to  the 
real  mode,  manner,  and  object,  of  his 
visit  to  Hall  s  but  it  was  hb  general 
practtee  to  begin  bj  telling  the  lie 
fint,  and  leaving  the  truth  as  a  sort 
of  strong  corps  of  reserve  to  fkll 
back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

**  Dear  me,  sir,*'  cried  Mrs.  White, 
^  why  Mr.  Jenkins  told  me  that  you 
were  a  Frenchman,  who  had  come 
over  to  serve  our  poor  good  king 
■gainst  theee  parliamentary  folks,  that 
yoo  bad  been  taken  prisoner,  and  now 
offer  to  serve  the  parliament." 

•*  All  a  lie,  all  a  lie,  Mrs.  White,** 
replied  Captain  Barecolt,  **  it  is  won- 
derful what  Um  people  will  tell  when 
it  is  quite  as  easy  to  speak  the  truth. 
However,  in  saying  1  was  a  French- 
man, he  knew  no  better,  poor  silly 
man,  for  I  pretended  to  be  so  in  order 
to  carry  on  my  schema  the  better. 
Bot  as  I  see  vou  are  true  to  the  royal 
caoiie,  I  will  Jet  you  know  that  I  am 
an  officer  in  the  king's  service,  and 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  being 
any  thing  else.  Neither  must  you 
suppose,  Mrs.  White,  that  I  come 
here  as  a  spy,  for  although  I  hold 
that,  upon  certain  oceasions,  the  office 
of  spy  may  become  honourable,  yet  it 
is  not  one  that  I  would  willingly  fill — 
so  now,  Mrs.  White,  as  I  said  before, 
let  me  have  some  supper,  and  then 
tell  roe  what  b  to  be  done  for  the  de- 
li veranee  of  this  young  lady  ?" 

Captain  Bareeolt  had  risen  wonder- 
fell  v  m  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  White 
within  the  last  five  minutes ;  and,  such 
is  the  tikci  of  our  mental  affections 
opon  our  corporeal  faculties,  that  sbe 
began  to  thinic  him  by  no  means  so 
mi\f  a  man  as  he  had  at  first  appeared, 
his  Do»e  reduced  itself  into  very  tole- 
rable and  seemly  proportions  in  her 
eves,  the  redness  thereof  became  no- 
thing  more  than  a  pleasant  glow,  and 
bis  tall  f^rure  and  somewhat  long  im- 
gaialy  limbs,  acquired  an  air  of  dig- 
ntty  and  oommaod  which  Mrs.  White 
tbongbi  very  striking. 


Bustling  about  then  she  prepared 
to  supply  him  with  the  comfortable 
things  of  this  life  with  g^eat  good- 
will, and  was  struck  with  considerable 
admiration  at  the  vigour  and  pertina- 
city with  which  he  assailed  the  viands 
placed  before  him.  She  was  obliged 
indeed  to  call  to  Nancy  to  bring  a  fresh 
supply.  But  Captain  Barecolt  made 
a  significant  sign  by  laying  his  finger 
on  the  side  of  his  nose,  wnich  organ 
might  be  considered  indeed  as  a 
sort  of  telegraph  erected  by  nature 
with  a  view  to  such  signals  ;  and  he 
afterwards  reminded  her,  in  a  low 
voice,  that  his  incognito  must  be  kept 
up  with  all  others  but  herself. 

"  You  are  the  only  confidant  I  shall 
make  in  the  town  of  Hull,"  he  ad- 
ded ;  **  one  confederate  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  of  genius,  and  to 
every  body  else  I  am  de  same  Captaine 
Jersval  dat  came  over  from  France  to 
help  de  king,  but  be  now  villing  to 
help  de  parliament." 

"  Lawk,  sir,  how  well  you  do  it," 
cried  the  landlady  ;  "  but  I  think  you 
are  very  right  not  to  tell  any  one  but 
me,  for  they  are  a  sad  prying,  gossip- 
ing race  in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  you 
might  soon  have  your  secret  blown  all 
over  the  place.  But  as  to  poor  Mies 
Arrah,  sir,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
is  to  be  done.  I  can  see  very  well 
that  Mr.  O'Donnell  knows  more  about 
her  than  he  chooses  to  say,  and  I  can 
find  that  it  was  through  him  that  the 
poor  lady,  her  mother,  held  her  com- 
munications with  Ireland.  He  won*t 
tell  me  who  she  is  though,  or  what  was 
her  father  8  name,  or  her  mother's  either, 
though  I  tried  to  pump  him  as  hard 
as  I  could.  Perhaps  you,  sir,  may  be 
able  to  tell  me  ?" 

**  There  is  such  a  thing  as  discre- 
tion, Mrs.  White,"  said  Captain  Bare- 
colt with  a  sagacious  air  ;  but  suspect- 
ing that  Mrs.  White  had  some  doubts 
regarding  him  and  his  knowledge  of 
Arrah,  and  was  only  trying  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  hi»  information  respecting 
her  really  extended,  he  added,  "1 
suppose  tne  young  lady  is  in  bed  by 
this  time  ;  but  I  should  be  glad,  Mrs. 
White,  if  you  would  take  the  firbt 
opportunity  of  telling  her  that  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  Lord 
Walton  from  Bi>hop's  Merton,  is  now 
in  Hull,  and  will  not  quit  the  place 
without  setting  her  free." 

f  Oh,  bless  you,  sir,  I  daresay  she 
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18  not  :n  bed,'*  answered  Mrs.  White, 
''and  if  she  be,  T  should  not  mind  wak- 
ing her  to  tell  her  such  good  news  as 
that — ril  go  directly,"  she  continued, 
shaking  her  bunch  of  keys  signifi- 
cantly. "  The  old  hunx  locks  the 
door  and  takes  away  the  key,  and  then 
gets  as  drunk  as  a  beast,  so  that  she 
might  starve  for  that  matter  ;  but  I 
can  always  get  in  notwithstanding." 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Barecolt,  "  a 
landlady  is  nothing  without  her  pass- 
key, so  run  and  make  use  of  it,  there's 
a  dear  woman  ;  and  if  the  young  lady's 
up,  I  will  go  and  see  her  now  ;  if  she 
IS  not,  it  must  be  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mrs.  White  was  absent  for  about 
five  minutes,  during  which  time  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  continued  his  attack 
upon  the  cold  beef,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  worthy  landlady  returned,  the  vast 
sirloin  looked  as  if  a  mammoth  had 
been  feeding  on  it. 

"Oh,  dear,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  White, 
"she  is  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
here  !  and  she  would  fain  get  up  and 
go  away  with  you  this  very  night ;  but 
1  told  her  that  couldn't  be,  for  the 
gates  are  closed  and  locked." 

"  Locks  are  nothing  to  me,  Mrs. 
White,"  replied  the  Captain,  with  a 
sublime  look,  "and  gates  disappear  be- 
fore my  hand  as  if  they  were  made  of 
pasteboard.    Did  I  not,  with  a  single  pe- 


tard blow,  open  the  Porte  Nantoise 
of  Ancenis,  which  weighed  three  tons 
weight,  and  took  two  men  to  move  it 
on  its  hinges  ?" 

"  Lord  ha*  mercy,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  White,  "  why  you  are  as  bad  as 
Sampson.'* 

"A  great  deal  worse,"  replied  the 
Captain  ;  "  but  however,  I  could  not 
go  to-night,  for  there's  other  business 
to  be  done  first." 

"Oh,  ay,  yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  to  get 
the  papers,  for  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  aware  that  that  old  puritani- 
cal wretch  has  got  all  the  papers  and 
things  out  of  poor  Sargeant  Neil's 
cottage.  At  least  we  think  so,  and  I 
don't  doubt  in  the  least  that  all  about 
poor  Miss  Arrah  is  to  be  found 
there." 

"  Nor  Teither,'*  answered  Barecolt, 
"  nor  I  either,  Mrs.  White — but  can 
I  see  the  young  lady  to-night,  or  must 
I  wait  for  to-morrow  ?" 

"  She  will  be  up  |in  a  few  minutes, 
sir,"  answered  the  worthy  landlady. 
"  She  would  not  hear  of  waiting, 
though  I  told  her  I  could  easily  get 
the  old  man  out  of  the  way  to-mor- 
row, bv  sending  him  m  wild  goose 
chase  after  Hugh  O'Donnell." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Barecolt,  "you  ro 
and  see  when  she  is  ready,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I'll  finish  my  supper.** 


CHAPTBE  XVIIC. 


"  Come,  sir,  you  must  get  up/*  said 
an  officer  of  the  garrison,  standing 
beside  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  to  whom 
we  must  now  return,  as  he  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  little  cabin  affecting  to  be 
still  suffering  from  sickness.  "  You 
must  get  up  and  come  with  me,  for 
we've  got  a  lodging  prepared  for  you 
bard  by  here." 

The  earl  pretended  scarcely  to  un- 
derstand him,  and  made  some  answer 
in  broken  English,  which,  though  it 
was  not  quite  so  well  assumed  as  the 
jargon  of  Captain  Barecolt,  was  suffi- 
ciently like  the  language  of  a  foreigner 
to  keep  up  the  character  he  had  taken 
upon  himself. 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  get  up," 
reiterated  the  officer,  taking  him  by 
the  arm  ;  and  slowly,  and  apparently 
feebly,  the  earl  arose  and  suffered  the 
other  to  lead  him  upon  deck.     It  was 


by  this  time  dark,  but  several  persons 
with  lanterns  in  their  hands  were  wait- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  hatchway ;  and 
guarded  and  lighted  by  them,  the  earl 
was  led  from  the  vessel  into  the  town, 
and  thence  to  a  small  building  near 
the  city  wall,  pierced  for  musketry, 
and  having  a  little  platform  at  the  top- 
on  which  was  mounted  a  single  can- 
non. On  the  side  next  to  the  town 
appeared  a  door  and  three  windows, 
and  before  the  block-house,  as  it  was 
termed,  a  sentinel  was  already  march- 
ing up  and  down,  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  prisoner ;  but  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  door  was 
opened  to  give  entrance  to  the  party 
which  now  approached.  The  aspect 
of  the  place  to  which  the  earl  was  to 
be  consigned,  was  certminiT  not  Terj 
inviting,  especially  seen  by  the  light  of 
lanterns  in  a  dark  night;  and  the  inner 
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to  which  the  guard  led  him 
aflbrded  hut  little  meaui  of  rendering 
himself  comfortahle  within  those  damp 
and  narrow  walls.  A  hed  was  there* 
a  tahle»  and  a  chair,  hut  nothing  else ; 
and  Lord  BeverleT*  still  maintaining 
his  character*  made  Yarioos  exclama- 
tions in  French  upon  the  treatment  to 
which  the  people  of  Hull  thought  fit 
to  sohject  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

**  You  shall  have  some  meat  and 
hecr  presentlj*"  replied  the  officer* 
who  understood  a  few  words  of  the 
laiyiage  the  prisoner  spoke* "  but  as  to 
a  mre,  mounseer*  that  you  can't  have* 
because  there  is  no  fire-place  jou  see." 

The  earl  shru^ed  bb  shoulders 
with  a  look  of  discontent*  but  pre* 
pared  to  make  the  best  of  his  situation  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  meat  and  beer* 
which  they  had  promised*  was  brought, 
the  key  turned  m  the  lock*  and  he  was 
left  alone*  he  sat  down  bv  the  light 
of  the  lantern  with  which  they  had 
provided  him*  to  meditate  over  his 
present  condition  and  his  future  plans* 
with  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  which 
we  have  attempted  to  depict  in  some 
of  the  preceding  pages. 

**  This  is  not  a  pleasant  consum- 
mation*** he  said  to  himself*  **  either 
as  regards  the  king's  service*  or  my 
safety.  However*  out  of  the  cloud 
eomes  lightning*  from  the  depths 
of  night  bursts  forth  the  sun*  all 
bright  things  are  preceded  by  dark- 
nessy  and  the  shadow  that  is  upon  me 
may  give  place  to  light.  Even  here* 
perhaps*  1  mav  be  enabled  to  do  more 
for  the  cause  1  have  undertaken  than 
if  I  had  reached  France.  It  must  be 
tried  at  all  events.  There  is  nothing 
like  boldness*  though  one  cannot  wefi 
be  bold  within  these  walls*"  and  be 
glanced  his  eyes  over  the  narrow  space 
in  which  he  was  confined*  thinking 
with  a  somewhat  sad  smile*  that  there 
was  but  little  room  for  the  exercise  of 
any  of  those  energies  which  may  be 
called  the  hfe  of  life. 

'^  It  is  a  sad  thing  imprisonment**' 
he  thooffht.  "  Here  the  active  being 
lief  dead,  and  it  is  but  the  clay  that 
lives.  Vain  every  great  design,  fruit- 
let*  every  intention  and  every  effort, 
idle  all  speculation,  empty  every  aspi- 
ration here  I  Cut  off  from  all  objects 
on  which  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
mind  or  body,  the  patriot  and  the 
traitor*  the  nhilosopher  and  the  fool 
are  equal— No»"  he  continued  after 


a  moment's  pause*  "  No,  not  so  !^ 
Truth  and  honour  are  happiness  even 
in  a  dungeon*  and  the  grasp  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination  can  reach  beyond 
these  walls*  and  bring  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  prison  materials  to 
build  mighty  fabrics  that  the  power 
of  tyrants  or  enemies  cannot  over- 
throw. Did  not  Galileo  leave  upon 
the  stones  that  surrounded  him  bright 
traces  of  the  immortal  spirit?  Did 
he  not  in  the  cold  cell  wander  by  the 
powers  of  mind  through  all  the  glo- 
rious works  of  the  Almighty,  and  tri- 
umph, even  in  chains,  over  the  impo- 
tent malice  of  mankind?  So  may  I 
too  ;  but  my  first  consideration  [must 
be  of  things  more  immediate.  How 
shall  I  deal  with  this  man  Hotham  ? 
1  do  not  think  he  would  know  me  dis- 
guised as  I  am  now — shall  I  attempt 
still  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman  ?  If  I 
do,  perhaps  1  doom  myself  to  long  im- 
prisonment— I  wonder  where  my  com- 
panion can  be,  and  Ashburnham  I  'Tis 
strange  they  are  not  placed  in  the  same 
prison  with  myself.  Pray  heaven  they 
have  fared  better,  for  though  men  say 
the  more  the  merrier,  yet  I  could  not 
much  wish  any  one  to  share  such  a 
lodging  as  this.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
fellow  Barecolt  will  put  a  guard  upon 
his  tongue.  Well  said  the  Hebrew 
king  that  it  was  an  unrulv  member, 
and  never  did  I  know  head  in  which 
it  was  less  easily  governed.  He  would 
not  betray  me,  I  do  believe,  but  yet 
in  his  babble  he  may  do  more  mischief 
than  a  less  faithful  man.  Well,  things 
must  take  their  course.  I  cannot  rule 
them,  and  1  may  as  well  supply  the 
body's  wants  since  they  have  afforded 
me  the  means." 

Thus  thinking,  he  drew  his  chair  to 
the  table,  and  took  some  of  the  provi- 
sions which  had  been  brought  him* 
after  which  he  again  fell  into  a  deep 
fit  of  thought,  and  then  starting  up* 
exclaimed  aloud — "  There  is  no  use 
in  calculating  in  such  circumstances 
as  thefe.  None  can  tell  what  the  next 
minute  will  bring  forth,  and  the  only 
plan  is,  to  be  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  whatever  may  happen,  for  cir- 
cumstances must  be  hard  indeed  that 
will  not  permit  a  wise  and  quick-witted 
man  to  abate  their  evil,  or  to  augment 
their  good.  So  I  will  even  go  sleep 
as  soon  as  I  can  ;  but  methinks  the 
moon  is  rising,"  and,  approaching  the 
window*  which  was  strongly  barred. 
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he  looked  out  for  a  few  minutefty  as  the 
orb  of  night  ro»e  red  and  large  through 
the  dull  and  hearj  air  of  Hull. 

**  Where  is  sweet  Annie  Walton 
now,"  he  thought,  "and  whither  is 
her  dear  bright  mind  wandering.  Per- 
haps she  is  even  now  looking  at  the 
planet,  and  thinking  of  him  who  she 
believes  far  away.  Yes,  surelj  she 
will  think  of  me.  God's  blessing  on 
her  sweet  heart,  and  may  she  soon 
know  brighter  days  again,  for  these 
are  sad  ones.  However,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  she  is  un- 
aware of  this  misadventure.  Well,  I 
will  go  and  try  to  sleep." 

He  then,  after  offering  his  prayers 
to  God — for  he  was  not  one  to  forget 
■uch  homage — cast  himself  down  upon 
the  bed  without  taking  off  his  clothes, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  sound  asleep. 
During  the  two  preceding  days  he  had 
nndergone  much  fatigue,  and  had  not 
closed  an  eye  for  eight  and  forty  hours, 
so  that  at  first  his  slumber  was  as 
profound  as  that  of  a  peasant ;  but 
towards  morning,  imagination  re-as- 
serted her  power,  and  took  possession 
of  his  senses  even  in  sleep. 

He  fancied  that  he  was  m  Italy  again, 
and  that  Charles  Walton,  looking  as  he 
had  done  in  early  youth,  was  walking 
beside  him,  along  a  terrace,  where 
cypresses  and  urns  of  sculptured  stone 
flanked  the  broad  gravel-walk  which 
overhung  a  steep  precipice.  What 
possessed  him  he  knew  not,  but  it 
teemed  as  if  some  demon  kept  whis- 
pering in  his  ear,  to  dare  his  loved 
companion  to  leap  down ;  and  though 
reluctant,  he  did  so,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  if  his  friend  attempted  it, 
he  would  infallibly  perish.  **  Charles," 
he  said,  in  the '  wild  perversity  of  the 
dreaming  brain,  *'  dare  you  stand  with 
me  on  the  top  of  that  low  wall  and 
jump  down  into  the  dell  below." 

"  Whatever  you  do,  I  will  do,  Fran- 
cis," the  young  nobleman  seemed  to 
reply,  and  without  waiting  for  further 
discussion,  they  both  approached  the 
edge,  mounted  the  low  wall,  and  then 
leaped  off  together.  The  earl's  brain 
seemed  to  turn  as  he  fell,  and  every 
thing  reeled  before  his  dizzy  sight,  'tiU 
at  length  he  suddenly  found  himself 
upon  his  feet  at  the  bottom  unhurt, 
and,  instead  of  his  friend,  Annie  Wal. 
ton  standing  beside  liim,  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, inquiring,  «  How  could  yoo  be 
BO  rash,  Franeb?" 


Before  he  could  reply  he  woke, 
and  gazing  wildly  roudd  him,  saw 
the  sunshine  of  the  early  morning 
streaming  through  the  window,  and 
cheering  even  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  prison. 

'*  This  is  a  strange  dream,"  he 
thought,  seatinff  himself  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hands  ;  "  a  mighty  strange  dream, 
indeed  1  Have  I  really  tempted  Charles 
Walton  to  take  such  a  dangerous 
leap,  in  persuading  him  to  draw  the 
sword  for  his  king?  No,  no!  He 
could  not  avoid  it — he  was  already 
prepared  :  and,  besides,  the  voice  of 
duty  spoke  by  my  lipe.  Whatever  be 
the  result  to  him  or  to  me,  I  cannot 
blame  myself  for  doing  that  which  was 
right.  Weak  men  judge  even  their 
own  actions  by  the  results,  when,  in 
fact,  they  should  forget  all  but  the 
motives — and  when  satisfied  that  they 
are  just  and  sufficient,  should  leave  all 
the  rest  in  the  hands  of  God.  1  will 
think  of  this  no  more.  It  is  but  folly :" 
and  rising,  he  advanced  to  the  window, 
before  which  he  heard  the  sound  of 
people's  voices  speaking. 

The  surprise  of  Lord  Beverley  was 
not  small  at  beholding  straight  before 
him,  the  long  person  and  never-to-be- 
mistaken  nose  of  Captain  Deciduous 
Barecolt,  standing  side  by  aide  with 
Sir  John  Hotham,  governor  of  Hull, 
and  apparently  upon  terms  of  graeious 
intimacy  with  that  officer. 

Barecolt  was  at  that  moment  draw- 
ing, with  the  point  of  a  cane  upon  the 
ground,  a  number  of  lines  and  aofflet, 
which  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Beverley  very  much  like  the  plan  of  a 
fortification,  while  three  stout  soldiers, 
apparently  in  attendance  upon  the 
governor,  stood  at  a  little  dislaocet 
and  looked  on  in  grave  and  respectful 
silence.  Every  now  and  then  the  wor- 
thy captain  seised  Sir  John  by  the 
breast  of  his  coat  with  all  the  exagge- 
rated gesticulation  of  a  Frenchman, 
pointed  to  the  lines  he  had  drawn,  held 
out  his  stick  towards  other  parts  of 
Hull,  shrugged,  grinned,  and  chat- 
tered, and  then  flew  back  to  hit  de- 
monstration again,  with  the  utmost 
appearance  of  seal  and  good-will. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  fortune, 
can  the  fellow  be  about  I*'  mttrmared 
the  earl.  *'  He  is  surely  not  going  to 
fortify  Hull  against  the  kii^!  Well, 
1  sttppeaei  if  he  do,  il  wall  be  tMj 
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talmi.  Thai  if  one  comfort.  But*  on 
toy  wordt  ho  teems  to  have  made  great 
BTOfreta   in  Hotham's   good  graces. 

I  trust  it  is  not  at  mj  expense 

No,  no  I  He  is  not  one  of  that  sort 
of  men.  Follj  and  ? ice  enough,  hut 
not  dislioiiotir.  1  have  no  small  mind 
to  try  mT  eloquence  on  Hotbaro  too/' 
oootinoed  the  earl ;  "  I  do  not  think 
he  is  so  far  committed  with  the  par- 
liament, as  to  be  hejond  recall  to  a 
Mose  of  datj.  He  need  to  be  a  vaio, 
m  well  as  an  ambitious  man ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  one  could  but  hold  out  to 
bii  vanitj  and  ambition  the  prospect  of 
frreat  honour  and  advancement,  as  the 
reward  hr  taking  the  first  step  towards 
healing  the  breaches  in  his  countnr's 
peace,  bj  making  submission  to  tne 
king,  he  might  be  gained.  It  is  worth 
the  trial,  and  if  it  cost  me  my  head, 
it  »hall  be  made." 

As  he  thus  pondered,  the  governor  and 
Captain  Barecolt  walked  siowl v  on,  fol- 
lowed bf  the  three  soldiers ;  and  the  sen- 
tinel beu>re  the  door  of  the  block-house, 
re-coameoced  his  perambuUtions. 


**  Hollo  I  monueur,**  cried  Lord 
Beverley,  from  the  window ;  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  soldier,  he 
explained  to  him  in  a  mixed  jargon  of 
French  and  English,  that  he  much 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
governor,  adding,  that  if  it  were 
granted,  be  might  communicate  some- 
thing to  Sir  John  Hotham,  which  he 
would  find  of  g^eat  importance. 

««  Wh^,  there  he  sUnds,"  cried 
the  soldier,  <' talking  with  the  other 
Frenchman,"  and  he  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  a  spot  which  the  earl  could 
not  see,  but  where  the  governor  had 
again  paused  to  listen  to  Captain  Bare- 
colfs  plans  and  devices. 

**  AUez,  allez  I  tell  him  V  cried 
Lord  Beverley ;  and  the  man  imme- 
diately hastened  to  give  the  mes- 
sage. 

In  about  three  minutes  he  returned, 
saying,  «he  will  send  for  you  in  ao 
hour  or  two,  monsieur;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  here  comes  your  breakfast 
piping  hot." 


cRArrsa  xix. 


Moat  than  an  hour  went  by,  without 
Lord  Beverley  hearing  any  thing  far- 
tlier  from  the  governor — and  he  was 
fittinff  at  the  table,  meditating  over 
hif  soneme,  when  his  ear  caught  the 
•i>iind  of  voices  without. 

^  Ah,  here  comes  the  messenger," 
be  thought,  "  to  summon  me  to  Ho* 
tham  s  presence  ;"  but  the  moment 
aAer,  he  distinguished  the  tones  of  his 
Wfwthy  companion,  Barecolt,  who 
•selaimed,  apparently  addressing  the 
aefitinel,  "But  I  must  see  de  block- 
house, 1  tell  you,  sair,  it  be  part  of  my 
datee  to  see  de  block-house,  and  here 
be  de  wordy  Capitaine  Jenkin,  one 
■lan  of  de  big  respectability,  who  tell 
you  de  same  ting." 

Captain  Jenkins  grumbled  a  word 
or  two  in  confirmation  of  Barecolt*s 
aitertion  ;  but  the  sentinel  adhered 
steailfa«tly  tu  his  point,  and  said  that 
thr  nH>oos«er  might  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  outnide  of  the  place,  but 
fh«>uld  not  set  his  foot  within  the  doors 
viihoot  a  special  order  from  the  go- 
vernor, under  his  own  hand. 

Of  this  permission,  limited  as  it 
wa»,  Barecult  hastened  to  take  advan- 
tage I    aad  having  previously   ascer- 


tained that  his  companion,  Jenkins, 
did  not  understand  one  word  of  the 
French  languap,  he  approached  the 
window,  at  which  he  hsd  caught  sight 
of  the  face  of  Lord  Beverley,  and 
which  was  open,  declaring  that  he 
must  look  into  the  inside  at  all  events. 

The  moment  he  was  near,  however, 
he  said  to  the  prisoner,  rapidly,  but 
in  a  low  tone,  "  What  can  !;«  done  to 
get  you  out?" 

He  spoke  in  French,  and  the  earl 
answered  in  the  same  tongue,  **  No- 
thing that  I  know ;  but  be  ready  to 
help  me  at  a  moment's  notice.  Where 
are  you  to  be  found  ?" 

"'At  the  Swan  Inn,"  replied  Bare- 
colt,  "  but  I  will  be  with  you  in  the 
course  of  this  night — I  have  a  plan  in 
my  head;"  and  seeing  that  Captain 
Jenkins,  who  had  been  speaking  a 
word  or  two  to  the  sentinel,  was  now 
approaching,  he  walked  on,  and  busied 
himself  with  examining  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

Not  long  after  he  was  gone,  the 
earl  was  suunnoned  before  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  with  one  of  the  train- bauds 
on  each  side— for,  at  this  time,  Hull 
could  boast  of  no  other  garrison he 
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WM  led  from  the  block-house  to  Sir 
John  Hotham's  residence.  After  being 
conducted  up  a  wide  flight  of  stairs^ 
he  was  shown  into  the  same  lar^e  room 
in  which  the  examination  of  Barecolt 
had  taken  place.  On  the  present  occa- 
•ion,  however^  to  the  surprise,  and 
somewhat  to  the  dismay  of  the  early  he 
found  the  room  half  filled  with  people, 
many  of  whom  he  knew^-and  for  an 
instant  forgetting  how  completely  he 
was  disguised,  he  thought  that  all  his 
scheme  must  now  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  his  immediate  discovery  take  place. 

The  cold  and  strange  looks,  however, 
that  were  turned  upon  him,  both  by 
Hotham  himself,  and  several  of  the 
officers,  to  whom  the  earl  was  person- 
ally known,  soon  restored  his  confi- 
dence, and  shewed  him  that  he  was 
far  better  disguised  than  he  had  ima« 
gined.  Never  losing  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  single  instant,  he  advanced 
at  once  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  made 
him  a  low  bow,  asking  if  he  were  the 
governor  ?  The  answer,  of  course, 
was  in  the  affirmative,  and  Hotham 
proceeded  to  question  him  in  French, 
which  he  spoke  with  tolerable  fluency. 
With  never-failing  readiness  the  earl 
answered  all  his  questions,  giving  a 
most  probable  account  of  himself,  and 
stating  that  he  had  come  over  from 
France  with  recommendations  for  the 
king,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  im- 
portant command,  as  it  was  expected 
every  day  at  the  French  court  that 
Charles  would  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  arms  against  his  parliament. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
who  had  either  been  really  at  the  court 
of  France  very  lately,  or  pretended  to 
have  been  so,  stepped  forward  to  ask 
a  good  number  of  questions  of  the 
prisoner,  which  were  not  very  conve- 
nient for  him  to  answer.  He  con- 
tinued to  parry  them,  however,  with 
great  dexterity  for  some  time  ;  but  at 
length  finding  that  this  sort  of  cross- 
examination  could  not  go  on  much 
longer,  without  leading  to  his  detec- 
tion, he  turned  suddenly  to  Sir  John 
Hotham,  and  asked  him  in  a  low  voice 
if  the  guard  had  given  him  the  mes- 
sage which  he  had  sent. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  governor,  "  I 
received  the  message  ;  what  is  it  you 
have  to  communicate?'* 

"  Something,  sir,  for  your  private 
ear,'*  continued  the  earl,  still  speaking 
m  French ;  **  a  matter  which  you  will 


find  of  much  importance,  and  which 
you  will  not  regret  to  have  known; 
but  I  can  only  discover  it  to  yon  if 
you  grant  me  an  interview  with  you 
alone." 

''Faith,  I  must  hear  more  about 
you,  sir,  before  1  can  do  that,'*  replied 
Hotham.  "Come  hither  with  me, 
and  I  will  speak  to  you  for  a  moment 
in  the  window." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  where  a  deep 
bay-window  looked  out  over  the  town. 
The  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany was  considerable,  and  the  angle 
of  the  wall  insured  that  no  distinct 
sound  could  reach  the  other  part  of 
the  hall ;  but  still  Lord  Beverley 
determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a 
greater  degree  of  privacy,  for  he  knew 
not  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
sudden  disclosure  he  was  about  to 
make  upon  Sir  John  Hotham. 

"  Can  I  not  speak  with  yon  in  an- 
other room,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  still  using 
the  French  tongue. 

**  That  is  quite  impossible,**  an- 
swered Sir  John  Hotham  ;  "  you  can 
say  what  you  have  to  say  here.  Speak 
low,  and  no  ears  but  mine  will  hear 
you." 

The  earl  looked  down,  and  then 
raising  his  eyes  suddenly  to  the  gover- 
nor*s  face,  he  said  in  English — 

**  Do  you  know  me,  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham ?*• 

The  governor  started,  and  looked  at 
him  attentively  for  a  moment  or  two, 
but  then  replied  in  a  decided  tone—. 

*'  No,  I  do  not.** 

"  Well,  then,**  replied  the  earl,  "  I 
will  try  whether  1  know  Sir  John 
Hotham  ;  and  whether  he  be  the  same 
roan  of  honour  I  have  always  taken 
him  to  be.  You  see  before  you,  sir, 
the  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  you  are  well 
aware  that  the  activitv  I  have  dis- 
played in  the  service  of  the  king,  and 
the  number  of  persons  whom  I  have 
brought  over  to  his  interest,  by  show- 
ing them  that,  whatever  might  be  tb« 
case  in  times  past,  their  duty  to  their 
king  and  their  country  u  now  the 
same — vou  are  aware,  I  say,  that  these 
causes  have  rendered  the  parliament 
my  implacable  enemies ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  in  confiding,  as  1  do  this 
day  to  you,  instead  of  keeping  up  the 
disguise  that  I  have  mamtained  hi- 
therto, I  place  myself  In  the  handi  of 
one  who  is  too  much  %  geotlemaa  to 
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gift  mt  up  to  the  (wry  of  my  adver- 


The  astonisbmeot  which  appeared 

00  Sir  John  Hoiham'a  face*  while  the 
earl  was  making  this  communicationt 
might  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
hit  8on»  and  tho  rest  of  the  coinpanT» 
had  not  his  back  been  fortanately 
toroed  towards  them.  He  gazed  car- 
ncetJj  on  the  earl's  conntenancc,  how« 
ercTt  and  at  once  recollecttnff  his  fea- 
tnrcsy  wondered  that  he  had  not  dis- 
eoTcred  him  at  once.  So  transparent 
did  the  disguise  seem  as  soon  as  ne  had 
the  secret*  that  he  could  scarcely  per- 
suade himself  that  the  other  gentle* 
men  imrsent  would  be  long  deceived^ 
and  he  was  only  anxious  to  get  the 
earl  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  pos« 
sihle»  as  he  was  determined  to  justify 
the  honourable  character  attributed  to 
him. 

^SaT  no  more*  say  no  more*  sir/'  he 
replied  smoothing  down  his  counte* 
nance  as  best  he  might ;  <'  we  cannot 
talk  upon  thb  subject  now.  Rest  sa. 
tisfiedt  however*  that  you  will  not  be 
sorry  for  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in 
me,  and  will  find  me  the  same  man  as 
Tou  supposed.  I  will  see  you  again 
m  private  whenever  I  may  meet  with 
a  convenient  opportunity  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  am  afhud  you  must  con- 
tent  yourself  with  the  poor  accommoda- 
txm  which  you  have,  for  any  change  in 
it  would  beget  suspicion  ;  and  I  have 
shrewd  and  e%-il  eyes  upon  me  here»  so 

1  most  now  send  you  away  at  once. 
Here,  gnardt"  he  continued,  "  take  the 
prisoner  back.  Let  him  be  well  used, 
and  provided  with  all  things  necessary, 
bvl  al  the  same  time  have  a  strict  eye 
iqMMi  hio^  and  suffer  no  one  to  com- 
monieate  with  him  but  myself.*' 

Lord  Beverlev  bowed  and  withdrew* 
and  Hothaos,  with  strong  signs  of  agi- 
tation still  in  his  countenance,  re- 
fwracd  to  his  companions,  saying — 

•*  That  Frendunan  is  a  shrewd  fel- 
low, and  knows  more  of  the  queen*s 
councUs  than  1  could  have  imagined : 
but  I  must  go  and  write  a  despatch  to 
the  parliament,  for  he  has  told  me 
things  that  they  will  be  gUd  to  know ; 
and  I  trust  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall 
kam  more  from  biro  still." 

Thus  speaking,  he  retired  from  the 
hall,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent  inquired  of  another  who  was 
iodtng  near- 
ly Did  j<m  Mt  thmk  that  what  they 
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were  saving  just  now  in  the  window, 
sounded  very  like  English  ?** 

"Oh,"  replied  Colonel  Hotham» 
"  my  father's  French  has  quite  an 
English  tone.  He  changes  the  words* 
it  is  true,  but  not  the  accent." 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  block-house,  and  to- 
wards evening  ho  received  a  few  words* 
written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  telling 
him  that  the  governor  would  be  with 
him  about  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

This  WAS  a  mark  of  favour  and 
consideration  which  Lord  Beverley 
scarcely  expected,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  rank  between  himself 
and  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  the  pro- 
mises of  honourable  dealing  which  the 
latter  had  made.  There  were  also 
sig^s  of  a  willingness  to  attend  to  his 
comfort,  which  were  even  more  con- 
solatory, in  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  them,  than  in  the  acts  themselves. 
Poor  Sinbad  the  sailor,  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  cannibal  blacks* 
looked  upon  all  the  good  cheer  that 
they  placed  before  him,  as  merely  the 
means  employed  to  fatten  him,  pre- 
vious to  killing  and  eating  him  ;  but 
as  we  have  never  had  sucn  anthropo- 
phagous habits  in  Great  Britain,  even 
during  the  great  rebellion  itself,  when 
the  earl  saw  sundry  much  more  sa- 
voury dishes  provided  for  his  dinner 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  favoured 
with,  and  a  bottle  of  verv  good  wine 
to  wash  them  down  withaf,  he  received 
them  as  a  mark  of  the  governor's  good 
intentions,  and  an  indication  that  there 
was  some  probability  of  his  imprison- 
ment coming  to  an  end  by  a  more  plea- 
sant process  than  a  walk  to  the  scaf« 
fold. 

He  eat  and  drank  then  with  re- 
newed hope*  and  saw  the  sun  go  dowu 
with  pleasure,  totally  forgetting  Cap- 
tain Barecolt's  promise  to  see  nim  at 
night,  which,  if  he  had  remembered 
it  might  have  somewhat  disturbed  hia 
serenity. 

1  know  not  whether  the  people  of 
Hull  are  still  a  tribe  early  in  their  luu 
bits ;  but  certainly  such  was  the  case 
in  those  days ;  and  towards  nine 
o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  the  noises  of 
a  great  town  began  to  die  away,  and 
silence  to  resume  her  reign  through 
the  place.  The  watch,  who  had  a  pu- 
ritanical horror  of  every  thing  like 
merriment,  as  the  reader  may  have  in 
•ome  degree  perceived*  took  care  to 
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suffer  neither  shouting  nor  brawling 
in  the  streets  of  the  good  city  af^er 
dark ;  and  though  from  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  which  he  was  confined, 
the  noble  earl  saw  many  a  lantern  pass 
along,  it  was  still  with  a  sober  and 
steady  pace ;  and  with  his  usual  ima- 

finative  activity  of  mind,  he  amused 
imself  with  fancying  the  character 
and  occupation  of  the  various  persons 
who  thus  flitted  before  his  eyes,  with 
many  a  comment  and  meditative  reflec- 
tion upon  every  thing  in  man*8  fate 
and  nature.  The  lanterns,  however, 
like  the  sounds,  grew  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
bad  passed,  without  his  seeing  one, 
when  at  length  the  clock  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  slowly  struck  the  hour 
often,  pausing  long  upon  every  dull  tone 
which  seemed  like  the  voice  of  Time 
regp*etting  the  minutes  that  had  flown. 

In  about  ten  minutes  more,  the 
iientry  before  the  block- house  chal- 
lenged some  one  who  approached  ra- 
ther nearer  than  he  thought  proper  to 
his  post.  A  signal  word  was  given  in 
reply,  and  the  next  moment  the  sounds 
of  bolts  being  withdrawn,  and  keys 
turned  in  the  lock  were  heard,  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  a  visitor. 
The  opening  door,  as  the  earl  ex- 
pected, showed  the  stout  and  some- 
what heavy  person  of  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham,  who  entered  with  a  sort  of  fur- 
tive look  behind  him,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  being  watched. 

'*  Keep  at  some  distance  in  front,** 
lie  said,  turning  to  the  guard  ;  "  and 
do  not  let  any  one,  coming  from  the 
kide  of  my  house,  approach  within  a 
hundred  yards."  Thus  saying,  he 
shut  the  door  of  the  room,  locked  it, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  then 
turnmg  to  the  prisoner  he  observed — 
"  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  my  lord,  to 
have  nothing  but  spies  about  one,  and 
vet  such  is  my  case.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  have  done  to  deserve  this." 

•*  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  Sir  John,"  said  the  earl,  shak- 
ing him  warmly  by  the  hand  ;  "  when 
perverse,  rash,  and  rebellious  men 
Know  that  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
gentleman  of  honour,  who,  however 
much  he  may  be  attached  to  liberty,  is 
well  disposed  towards  his  sovereign, 
they  naturally  suspect,  and  spy  upon 
him." 

•*  You  judge  me  rightly,  ro?  lord — 
"yoaju^  me  rightly,"  ^replied  Sir 


John  Hotham ;  **  I  have  always  been 
a  friend  equally  to  my  country  and  my 
king ;  and  deeply  do  I  lament  the  dis- 
cord which  has  arisen  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  parliament.  But  I  see 
you  understand  my  conduct  well,  my 
lord,  and  need  not  be  told  that  I  en- 
tertain very  different  principles  from 
the  men  who  have  driven  things  into 
this  strait.  I  vow  to  God  I  have  al- 
ways entertained  the  highest  affection 
and  sense  of  duty  towards  his  majesty, 
and  lament  deeply  to  think  that  my 
refusing  to  open  the  gates  of  Hull, 
when  the  king  demanded  entrance, 
will  always  be  considered  as  the  be- 
ginning, and  perhaps  the  cause  of  this 
civil  war,  whereas  I  did  it  in  my  own 
defence. 

*<  Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  earl. 
**  The  king  is  not  aware  that  such  is 
the  case ;  for  when  many  people  as- 
sured his  majesty,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  error  in  the  business, 
he  has  replied  often,  '  God  grant  it  be 
so ;  for  1  always  held  Sir  John  Hotham 
to  be  a  man  of  singular  uprightnessy 
and  well-affected  towards  myself,  un- 
til he  ventured  to  shut  his  gates  in  his 
king's  face." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  gorernori 
"both  the  king  and  I  have  been  greatly 
deceived ;  and  I  will  now  tell  you  what 
I  never  told  to  any  one,  which  I  will 
beseech  you,  when  we  find  means  to 
set  you  free,  to  report  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  may  jud^e  favourably  of  me. 
There  were  certam  men,  whom  I  have 
since  discovered  to  be  arrant  knavea, 
and  employed  by  the  more  furious  per- 
sons of  the  parliament  to  deceive  me^ 
who  assured  me,  with  every  protesta- 
tion of  concern  for  my  safety,  that  it 
was  the  king's  intention,  as  soon  as  he 
got  into  Hull,  to  hang  me  without 
fbrm  of  trial,  farther  than  a  mere 
summary  court-martial." 

*'  It  was  false,  sir ;  it  was  ftdse  altiv 
gether,  I  assure  you,**  replied  the  earl. 
"  Nothing  was  ever  furtoer  firom  the 
king's  intention." 

'*  I  know  it — I  know  it  now,"  an- 
swered Sir  John  Hotham;  "but  I 
believed  it  at  the  time.  However,  to 
speak  of  what  more  nearly  eonctroa 
you,  my  lord,  I  came  hither  to  tell  yon, 
that  as  you  have  so  frankly  pot  your- 
self in  my  hands,  I  will  in  no  degree 
betray  your  trust ;  and  I  much  wiali 
you  to  consider  in  what  waj»  and  opoQ 
what  pretext^  I  oaa  set  joo  «t  liWr9» 
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M  that  jOQ  may  mhlj  go  whitherso- 
mmt  yoa  wilL  Bat  there  it  one  thing 
joo  mmt  remember,  that  the  secret 
of  who  and  what  jou  are,  and  of  mj 
wish  to  treat  you  kindlj,  must  be  kept 
iBTiolablj  between  joo  and  roe ;  for 
there  tt  not  a  man  here  whom  1  can 
tmet ;  and  etpeciallj  not  my  own  son, 
who  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  evil- 
iatcntioned  men,  towards  the  king  and 
his  own  father,  in  all  the  realm." 

**  The  onlj  way  that  I  can  see,"  re- 
olied  the  earl,  "  will  be  for  me  to  |nus 
for  a  Frenchman  still ;  and  for  you  to 
make  it  appear,  that  I  am  willing  to 
purchase  mj  liberty  by  giving  you,  at 
once,  some  information  regarding  his 
m^etty's  designs,  and  obtaining  more 
for  yoa  hereafter.  Rut  so  sure  am  1 
of  your  good  intentions  towards  me, 
that  I  fear  not  to  remain  here  several 
days,  if  I  may  but  hope  that  through 
my  poor  mediation,  you  and  the  king 
may  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  terrible  thing, 
thai  a  handful  of  ill-disposed  men, 
soch  as  those  who  now  rule  in  the 
parliament,  should  be  able  to  over- 
mhelm  this  country  with  bloodshed 
and  devastation,  when  the  king  him- 
self is  willing  to  grant  his  people 
every  thing  that  they  can  rightly  and 
jastly  demand ;  and  moreover,  that 
thev  should  have  the  power,  when 
their  intention  is  clearly,  not  alone  to 
overthrow  this  or  that  monarch,  but 
to  destroy  and  abolish  monarchy  itself, 
to  involve  gentlemen  of  high  esteem, 
•iieh  as  yourself,  in  acts  which  they 
abhor,  and  which  must  first  prove  dis- 
astroos  to  the  country,  and  ultimately 
destructive  to  themselves.  Do  not 
let  them  deceive  you.  Sir  John,**  he 
cofitinacd :  "  this  struggle  can  Itave 
bol  one  termination,  as  you  will  plainly 
see  if  you  consider  a  few  points.  You 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt*  that  the 
turbo Wnee  and  exactions  of  these  men 
have  already  alienated  from  them  the 
aAretioos  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  king  is  now  at  the 
bead  of  a  powerful  force,  which  is 
daily  increasing.  A  great  supply  of 
Anmuoition  and  arms  has  just  been 
recri^ed.  The  fit^*t  is  entirely  at  his 
diffpusAlt  and  ready  to  appear  before 
Any  pUce  against  which  he  may  direct 
it.  And*  aJthoogh  he  is  unwilling  to 
eoipluy  foreign  tniops  against  his  re- 
beUious  sobjects  till  the  last  extremity, 
yet  yoa  mast  evidently  perceive  that 


every  prince  in  Christendom  is  per* 
sonally  interested  in  supporting  hia 
mi^esty,  and  will  do  it  as  soon  at 
asked.  Nay,  more:  I  will  tell  yoa 
what  is  not  generally  known,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  now  preparing  to 
come  over,  at  the  head  of  his  armv ; 
and  you  may  well  suppose  that  his 
first  stroke  will  be  at  Hull,  which  can* 
not  resist  him  three  days." 

Sir  John  Hotham  looked  somewhat 
bewildered  and  confounded  by  all 
these  arguments,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
musing  tone,  "  How  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
— that  is  the  only  question,  How  is  it 
to  be  done  ?" 

"  If  you  mean.  Sir  John,"  continued 
Lord  Beverley,  **  how  is  peace  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  country,  methinks  it  may 
be  easily  done ;  but  first  I  would  have 
you  consider,  what  glory  and  renown 
would  accrue  to  that  roan  who  should 
ward  off  all  these  terrible  events;  wh(^ 
by  his  solo  power  and  authority,  and  by 
setting  a  noble  example  to  his  country- 
men, should  pave  the  way  to  a  reconci- 
liation between  King  Charles  and  his 
parliament ;  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
n>]e  and  the  stability  of  the  throne, 
ill  ask  you  if  you  are  not  sure* 
that  both  monarch  and  people,  seeing 
themselves  delivered  from  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  would  not  join  in  over- 
whelming him  with  honours  and 
rewards  of  all  kinds,  and  whether  his 
name  would  not  descend  to  posterity 
as  the  preserver  of  his  country.  You 
are  the  roan,  Sir  John  Hotham,  who 
can  do  all  this.  You  are  the  man  who 
can  obtain  this  glorious  name.  The 
surrender  of  Hull  to  the  king  would 
at  once  remedy  the  mistakes  committed 
on  both  parts,  would  crush  the  civil 
war  in  the  egg,  would  strengthen  the 
good  intentions  of  all  the  wise  and 
better  men  in  the  parliament,  would 
make  the  whole  country  rise  as  one 
man,  to  cast  off  the  treason  in  which 
it  has  unwillingly  taken  part ;  and  for 
my  own  self  I  can  only  say,  that  men 
attribute  to  me  some  influence,  both 
with  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  all 
which  1  do  possess  should  be  employed 
to  obtain  for  you  due  recompense  for 
the  services  yuu  have  rendered  your 
country." 

Hotham  was  evidently  touched,[and 
moved  ;  for  so  skilfully  had  the  earl 
introduced  every  subject  that  could 
affect  the  various  passions  of  which  ha 
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was  sutceptibley  that  at  every  word 
some  new  pleader  had  risen  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  governor,  to  advocate 
the  same  course  that  Lord  Beverley 
was  urging.  Now  it  was  fear  that 
spoke  ;  now  hope ;  now  anger  at  the 
suspicions  entertained  by  the  parlia- 
ment; now  expectations  from  the 
king.  Pride,  vanity,  ambition,  all  had 
their  word  ;  and  good  Sir  John's  face 
betrayed  the  agitation  and  wavering 
of  his  mind,  so  that  the  earl  was  in 
no  slight  hope  of  speedily  gaining  one 
of  the  most  important  converts  that 
could  be  made  to  the  royal  cause,  when 
to  the  surprise  of  both,  the  door  of 
the  chamber  in  which  they  were  was 
violently  shaken  from  without,  and  a 
▼oice  was  heard  muttering,  with  a 
tremendous  oath  :•« 

"  They  have  taken  the  key  out : 
curse  me  if  I  don*t  force  the  lock  off 
with  my  dagger." 

Sir  John  Hotham  started  and  look- 
ed toward  the  door  with  fear  and  tre- 
pidation, for  he  expected  nothing  less 
than  to  see  the  face  of  his  son,  or 
some  other  of  the  violent  men,  who  had 
been  sent  down  by  the  parliament ; 
and  to  say  truth,  not  the  countenance 
of  a  personage,  whose  appearance  in 
his  own  proper  person  is  generally  de- 
precated by  even  those  who  have  the 
closest   connection   with   him  **  sub 


rosa,"  could  have  been  more  unplea- 
sant to  the  governor  of  Hull.  The 
Earl  of  Beverley  started  too,  with  no 
very  comfortable  feelings  ;  for,  not 
only  was  he  unwilling  to  have  his  con- 
versation at  that  moment  interrupted, 
but  moreover,  dear  reader,  he  recog- 
nised at  once  the  tones  of  the  mag* 
nanimous  Captain  Barecolt 

**  It  is  my  son,  on  my  life !"  cried 
Hotham,  in  a  low  tone.  **  What,  in 
the  fiend's  name,  is  to  be  done?  This 
insolence  is  insufferable ;  and  yet  I 
would  give  my  right  hand  not  to  be 
found  here !  Hark,  on  my  life,  he  is 
forcing  the  lock  !*' 

"  Stay,  stay  !**  whispered  the  earl. 
**  Get  behind  the  bed ;  but  first  give 
me  the  key.  I  pledge  you  my  word. 
Sir  John,  not  even  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape ;  and  moreover,  to  send  this  per- 
son away  without  discovering  you. 
Leave  him  to  me^ — ^leave  him  to  me* 
You  may  trust  me !" 

"  Oh,  willingly  —  willingly,*'  cried 
Sir  John,  giving  him  the  key,  and 
drawing  back  behind  the  bed.  **  For 
heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  him  find 
mer 

The  earl  took  the  key,    and  ap- 

{>roached  the  door  ;  but  before  we  re- 
ate  what  followed,  we  must  turn  for 
a  moment  to  explain  the  sudden  ap« 
pearance  of  Captain  Barecolt. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 


Captain  Barecolt  was  not,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  like  a  garden  full  of 
weeds^for,  although  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  words,  he  was  also  a 
man  of  deeds,  as  the  reader  may  have 
already  remarked,  and  the  deeds  which 
he  had  performed  since  we  last  left 
him  sitting  in  the  parlour  of  Mrs. 
White,  were  manifold  and  various. 
His  first  expedition  was  to  the  cham- 
ber of  Amih  Neil,  where  the  worthy 
landlady's  sense  of  decorum,  as  well 
as  her  privilege  of  curiosity,  kept  her 
present  during  the  conference. 

Poor  Arrah,  although  at  one  time 
she  certainly  had  not  been  impressed 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  personal 
merits  of  Captain  Deciduous  Barecolt, 
had  seen  enough  of  his  conduct  in  the 
■kirminh,  which  took  place  at  the 
bridge,  to  entertain  a  much  higher 
respect  for  him  than  before,  and  even 


had  not  such  been  the  case,  there  it 
something  in  the  verv  sight  of  persona 
whom  we  have  beheld  m  companion- 
ship with  those  we  love,  wluch,  by 
awakening  sweet  associations— those 
pleasant  door-keepers  of  the  heart-^ 
renders  their  presence  cheerine  to  us 
in  the  hour  of  misfortune  and  distress. 
Mrs.  White,  too,  upon  Captain  Bare- 
colt's  own  statement,  had  assured 
Arrah,  that  he  came  expressly  to  de- 
liver her;  and  she  looked  upon  her 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  Mr.  Dry, 
as  now  Quite  certain,  with  the  aid  of 
the  g^ood  landlady,  and  the  more  vigo- 
rous assistance  or  Barecolt's  lonff  arm* 
and  long  sword.  She  greeted  him 
gladly,  then,  and  with  a  bright  smile ; 
but  Barecolt,  when  he  now  saw  her, 
could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  the 
same  person  with  whom  he  had 
marched  two  days  during  tht  adraiioe 
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Ihm  Builiop*t  MertoDy  not  alone  from 
the  ehango  of  ber  dreta,  though  that 
of  coarse  made  a  rerj  g[reat  difference ; 
bat  from  the  look  of  mtellig^ce  and 
BUody  whtdi  her  whole  countenance 
displajed,  and  from  the  total  absence 
of  that  IcMt  and  bewildered  expression^ 
which  had  been  before  so  frequentlj 
present  on  her  face.  Her  g^reat  beauty, 
which  had  then  been  often  clouded  by 
thai  strange  shadow  that  we  have 
to  frequently  mentionedf  was  now 
lighted  op  like  a  fair  landscape,  first 
seen  in  toe  dim  twilight  of  the  morn- 
ing,  when  the  sun  rises  upon  it  in  all 
the  m^etty  of  light 

^  Do  not  be  the  least  afraid*  my 
dear  young  lady,"  said  Captain  Bare- 
colt,  aAer  the  first  congratulations  of 
their  meeting  were  OTer»  and  he  had 
qoieted  down  bin  surprise  and  admi- 
ration. **  Do  not  be  at  all  afraid. 
I  will  deliver  tou»  if  the  g^tes  should 
be  guarded  by  fiery  dragons.  Not 
only  have  I  a  thousand  times  accom- 
pliabed  enterprises  to  which  this  of 
rircum venting  the  dull  burgesses  of 
Hall  b  no  more  than  eating  the  mites 
of  a  cheese  off  the  point  of  a  knife ; 
bat  here  we  have  to  assist  us  good 
Mrs.  White,  one  of  the  most  excellent 
women  that  ever  lived  upon  the  face 
of  this  earth.  It  ia  true,  I  have  but 
had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  her 
acQoaintance  for  the  space  of  one  hour 
and  three  quarters;  but  when  you 
come  to  consider  that  I  have  been 
railed  upon  to  converse,  and  deal  with, 
and  investigate,  and  examine,  in  the 
■MMt  perilous  circumstances,  and  in 
the  most  awful  situations,  many  mil- 
lioos  of  my  fellow-creatures  of  every 
diferent  shade,  variety,  and  complexion 
ci  mind,  you  will  easily  understand 
that  it  nec^  but  a  glance  for  me  to 
eettmate  and  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  a  person  so  well  disposed  as  Mrs, 
White.- 

•*  Oh,  ves !-  cried  Arrah,  inter- 
ropting  him,  '^  I  know  that  she  is 
kind  and  good,  and  will  do  every  thing 
<Mi  earth  to  help  and  deliver  me.  She 
was  kind  to  me  long  ago,  and  one  can 
never  forget  kinduieiw.  But,  when 
•hall  we  go.  Captain  Barecolt  ?  Can- 
Aot  «e  go  to-night  ?** 

•*  That  u  imposaible,  my  dear  young 
lady,**  replied  Barecolt,  **  for  there  are 
Meiiy  things  to  be  done  in  the  first 
ioMaoce.  Thcee  papers,  which  Mrs. 
Whiu  talks  of,  they  mast  be  obtamed 


if  possible.     Has  this  man  got  them 
about  him,  do  you  think  ?'* 

«  I  cannot  tell,**  replied  Arrah,  *'  I 
do  not  even  know  that  he  has  got  them 
at  all.  I  only  know  that  the  cottage 
was  stripped,  when  I  came  back,  and 
that  they,  with  every  thing  else,  were 
gone," 

<•  Oh,  he  has  got  them !— He  has 
got  them,  my  dear  child  I" — cried  Mrs. 
White ;  **  for  depend  upon  it,  that  if 
he  did  not  know  you  were  a  very  dif- 
ferent nerson  from  Sergeant  Neil's 
grand-oaughter,  just  as  well  as  I  do, 
he  would  never  be  so  anxious  about 
marrying  you — a  wizened  old  red* 
herring.  I  dare  say,  he  has  got  them 
safe  in  his  trunk  mail." 

«  I  will  go,"  said  Barecolt,  ''  and 
cut  them  out  of  his  heart,'*  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  rose,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  dagger,  and  strode  towards 
the  door. 

"  Don't  do  him  any  mischief— .don't 
do  him  any  miichief  in  my  house,'* 
cried  Mrs.  White,  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  captain's  arm.  **  Pray,  re- 
member, captain,  there  will  be  in- 
quiry made,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive, 
ifou  had  better  not  take  them,  till 
you  are  quite  ready  to  go,** 

"  Thou  art  a  wise  woman,  Mrs. 
White,"  replied  Captain  Barecolt — 
**  thou  art  a  wise  woman,  and  I  will 
forbear.  I  will  but  ascertain  whether 
he  have  these  papers,  while  he  yet  lies 
in  the  mud  of  drunkenness,  and  leave 
the  appropriation  of  them  till  an  after 
period." 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  room, 
and  having  marked  with  all  his  shrewd 
perception  the  door  which  had  opened 
and  shut,  when  the  reverend  and  re- 
spectable Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken, 
was  carried  tipsy  to  bis  bed,  he 
walked  straight  into  his  room  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  approaching 
the  drunken  man,  gazed  on  his  face, 
to  see  that  he  was  still  in  that  state  of 
insensibility  to  what  was  passing  round 
him,*which  was  necessary  to  his  pre- 
sent purposes.  Mr.  Dry  was  happily 
snoring  unconsciously  almost  in  a 
state  of  apoplexy  ;  and  approaching  a 
large  pair  of  saddle  bags,  Barecolt 
took  them  up,  laid  them  on  a  chair, 
and  opened  them  without  either  cere- 
mony or  scruple.  The  wardrobe  of 
Mr.  Dry  was  soon  exposed  to  view : 
a  short  cloak,  a  black  coat,  a  clean 
stiff  band,  well  starched  and  ironed  in 
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case  he  should  be  called  upon  to  hold 
forth  ;  a  pair  of  brown  breeches  and 
grey  itockingB  ;  three  shirts  of  deli* 
cately  fine  hnen»  and  sundry  other 
articles  were  soon  cast  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  arm  of  the  valorous 
captain,  plunged  up  to  the  elbow  in 
the  heart  of  the  bags,  searching  about 
for  anything  having  the  feel  of  paper. 
For  some  mmutes  his  perquisition  was 
vain,  but  at  length  in  drawing  out  his 
hand  suddenly,  the  knuckles  struck 
against  the  lining  of  the  bag  at  a  spot 
where  something  like  a  button  made 
itself  apparent,  and  feeling  more 
olosely,  the  worthy  captain  discovered 
an  inside  pocket. 

Into  that  his  fingers  were  soon 
cKpped,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  he 
drew  forth  some  three  sheets  of  writ- 
ten paper,  and  carrying  them  to  the 
oandie,  examined  them  minutely.  What 
was  his  disappointment,  however,  when 
the  first  words  that  struck  his  eyes, 
were  ;  **  Habakkuk,  ii.  5  ;  Chronicles, 
il.  vii.  9  ;  Micah,  6  ;  Lamentations, 
iii.  7  ;  Amos,  ii.  4. — For  three  trans- 

fressions  of  Judah,    and  for    four, 
will  not  turn  away  the  punishment 
thereof." 

"  The  hypocritical  old  swine,"  cried 
Barecolt,  **  what  have  we  got  next, 
and  turning  over  the  page,  he  looked 
at  the  paper  which  was  enclosed  in  the 
other,  which  he  found  to  be  something 
a  little  more  important,  namely,  a  let- 
ter from  the  parliamentary  Colonel 
Thistleton  to  Mr.  Dnr,  informing  him 
that  he  would  be  at  Bishop's  Merton, 
on  the  dav  after  the  date  tnercof,  and 
begging  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
noon  the  malignant  lord,  that  no 
changes  might  take  place  till  he  ar- 
rived, thus  establishing  berond  all 
manner  of  doubt  worthy  Mr.  Dry's 
acoessoryship  in  the  visit  of  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  to  the  house 
of  Lord  Walton. 

The  next  paper,  which  was  the  only 
one  now  remaining,  seemed  to  puzzle 
Captain  Barecolt  more  than  even  Mr. 
Dry*s  list  of  texts.  It  was  evidently 
a  paper  of  memoranda,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  but  so  brief  that,  with- 
out some  clue,  little  could  be  made  of 
it.     At   the  top   stood  the  name  of 

Hugh  O'Donnell ;  then  came  the 
words,  "  Whose  daughter  was  her 
mother?"  Below  that  was  written — 
**  Are    there    any    of  them    living  ? 

What's  the  county  ?   Ulster,  it  wodd 


seem.  Seouestrated  ?  or  attunted? 
Where  did  the  money  come  from? 
How  much  a  year?  What  will  he 
take  ?" 

Bearing  this  away,  after  having 
made  another  search  in  the  bag,  and 
thrown  it  down  upon  the  scattered 
articles  of  clothing,  which  remained 
upon  the  floor,  worthy  Captain  Bare- 
colt retrod  his  steps  to  the  room  of 
Arrah  Neil,  and  there,  with  the  fair 
girl  herself,  and  the  worthy  landlady,  he 
pored  over  the  paper,  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  some  farther  insight  into  its 
meaning. 

Conjectures  enough  were  formed ; 
but  with  them  we  will  not  trouble  the 
reader — suffice  it,  that  Captain  Bare- 
colt determined  to  copy  the  paper, 
which  being  done,  he  replaced  it  with 
•  Mr.  Dry's  apparel  in  that  worthy  g^en- 
tleman's  bags,  and  then  left  him  to 
sleep  off  his  drunkenness,  wishing  him 
heartily  that  sort  of  sickening  bead- 
ache,  which  is  the  usual  consequence 
of  such  intemperance  as  he  had  in- 
dulged in  that  night. 

'To  Arrah  Neil  he  subsequently  ex- 
plained that  his  various  avocations 
m  the  town  of  Hull  would  give  him 
enough  to  do  during  the  rollowing 
day,  but  that  he  did  nope  and  trus^ 
about  midnight,  or  very  earlv  the  next 
morning,  to  be  able  to  g^ide  her  safely 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Hull,  together 
with  a  friend  of  his  who,  he  explained 
to  her,  was  still  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor. 

After  bidding  her  adieu,  be  de- 
scended once  more  to  the  little  parlour 
of  Mrs.  White,  and  there  held  a  long 
and  confidential  conference  with  her 
regarding  his  proceedings  on  the  fol- 
lowing dav.  He  found  the  good  ladj 
all  that  he  could  have  desired,  a 
stanch  royalist  at  heart,  and  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  chsrao- 
ter,  views,  and  principles,  of  a  multi- 
tude of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
train-bands.  She  told  him  whom  he 
could  depend  upon,  and  whom  he 
could  not ;  where,  when,  and  how  tbej 
were  to  be  found,  and  what  were  tm 
best  means  of  rendering  them  accesaU 
ble  to  his  solicitations.  She  also  fttr- 
nished  him  with  the  address  of  Mr. 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  and  haring  gained 
all  this  information,  the  worthy  cap- 
tain retired  to  bed  to  rise  prepared 
for  action  on  the  following  day. 
Profound  were  his  ihaahmn.    No 
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drum  tliook  Um  looflr  and  combroos 
bodj  Uut  laj  there  like  some  colossal 
eolamn  fallto  on  the  sands  of  the  de- 
sert, and  he  scarcely  moved  or  stirred 
a  finger  till  the  morning  liffht  peeped 
with  her  grej  eye  in  at  the  window, 
when  ap  he  started*  rubbing  his  head 
and  exclaiming,  ''  There's  the  trum- 
pet, by " 

It  was  the  first  vision  he  had  had, 
but  in  a  moment  or  two  he  was  wide 
awake  again,  and  remembering  his  ap- 
pointment with  the  governor  of  Hull, 
he  plunged  his  head  into  cold  water, 
wiped  it  with  the  towels  provided* 
drew  his  beard  into  a  neat  point,  and 
putting  on  his  clothes,  again  descended 
to  seek  for  some  breakfast  before  he 
set  out. 

He  had  not  ffot  through  half  the 
flafTon  of  beer  however,  nor  demo- 
lished above  a  pound  of  beef,  when 
Captain  Jenkins  arrived,  and  found 
him  speaking  execrable  English  to 
Nancy,  in  order  to  hurry  her  with 
some  fried  egKS,  which  she  was  pre- 
paring as  an  addition  to  the  meal. 

*'  Begar,  I  never  was  see  such  wo- 
man as  d«  English  cooks.  Dem  can 
no  more  make  de  omlet  dan  dey  can 
fly.  Vait  but  von  leetle  meenute,  my 
dear  Captain  Jenkin,  and  I  go  wid 
you. 

"  I  can't  wait,"  said  Captain  Jen- 
kins, in  a  rough  tone,  "it's  time  to 
be  there  now.  If  vou  had  lodged  at 
the  Rose,  we  should  not  have  had  half 
so  far  to  go." 

"  Ah,  dat  is  very  true,  dat  is  very 
true,"  cried  Barecolt,  •*  1  lodge  dere 
anoder  time,  but  if  we  must  go,  why 
den  here  goes,**  and  putting  the  tan- 
kard to  hu  mouth,  with  one  long  and 
prodigious  draught  he  brought  the 
liquor  within  to  the  bottom.  Being 
then  once  more  conducted  to  the  pre- 
tence of  the  governor,  he  was  de- 
tained some  little  time  while  Sir  John 
gave  various  orders  and  directions* 
and  then  set  out  with  him  upon  a 
tour  of  the  fortifications,  followed,  as 
we  hjive  represented  theparty,by  three 
stout  soldiers,  Captain  Jenkins  having 
been  di«roissed  for  the  time.  If  Bare- 
colt, however,  had  won  upon  the  go- 
t^mor  during  their  first  interview, 
OQ  this  seconl  occasion  he  ingratiated 
btm«<lf  still  further  with  the  worthy 
oAcer.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  without 
^ftose,  that  Barecolt  rose  high  in  the 
opiittoo  of  Sir  John,  for  he  had  his 


own  Mnie  of  what  was  hottstl  iad 
right,  though  it  was  a  somewhat 
twisted  and  perverted  one,  and  ho 
would  not,  on  anv  account,  so  long  aa 
his  advice  was  asked,  and  likely  to  be 
taken,  have  given  wrong  and  dango- 
rous  counsel  upon  the  pretence  of 
friendship  and  service. 

He  pointed  out  then  to  the  gover- 
nor, with  great  shrewdness  and  dis- 
crimination, numerous  weak  points  in 
the  defences,  gave  him  various  hints 
for  strengthening  them  without  tho 
loss  of  much  time,  and  while  pausing 
before  the  block-house,  in  which  ho 
knew  Lord  Beverley  was  confined,  ho 
drew  upon  the  ground  the  plan  of  a 
small  tort,  which  he  showed  the  go- 
vernor might  bo  very  serviceable  in 
the  defence  of  the  town  upon  the  river 
side. 

Having  now  gone  nearly  half  round 
the  walls,  and  being  pressed  by  hun- 
ger as  much  as  business.  Sir  John  re- 
turned to  break  his  fast,  and  oneo 
more  placed  Captain  Barecolt  under 
the  guidance  of  Jenkins*  adding  n 
hint,  however,  to  the  latter,  that  his 
suspicions  of  the  Frenchman  were  ro' 
moved,  and  that  every  assistance  was 
to  be  given  him  in  carrying  into  exo- 
cution  the  suggestions  he  had  made. 

Barecolt's  difficulty  now  was,  bo# 
to  get  rid  of  his  companion,  but 
as  the  citizen-soldier  was  somewhat 
pursy  and  heavy  in  his  temperament^ 
our  worthy  friend  contrived,  in  tho 
space  of  a  few  hours,  to  cast  him  in 
such  a  state  of  perspiration  and  hf 
tigue  by  rapid  motion  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  the  other,  that  he  was 
ready  to  drop.  In  the  course  of  these 
perambulations,  he  led  him,  as  wo 
have  seen,  once  more  past  the  block- 
house, in  order  to  confer  for  a  mo- 
ment with  Lord  Beverley,  after  which 
he  brought  him  dexterously  into  tho 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  dwelling,  and 
then  telling  him  if  he  would  g^  and 
get  his  dinner,  while  he  did  the  same* 
they  would  meet  again  in  two  hours 
at  a  spot  which  he  named. 

The  proposal  was  a  blessed  relief  to 
the  captain  of  the  trainbands,  who  in- 
ternally promised  him.Helf  to  take  very 
food  care  to  give  the  long-legged 
'renchm«'ui  as  little  of  his  company  as 
possible. 

Barecolt,  however,  though  his  ap- 
petite, as  the  reader  knows,  was  of  a 
capacious  and  ever- ready  kind*  saerU 
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ficed  inclination  to  what  he  considered 
duty,  and  hastened,  without  breaking 
bread,  to  seek  two  of  those  persons, 
whom  Mrs.  White  had  pointed  out  to 
him  as  worthy  of  all  confidence,  and 
likely  to  engage  in  the  adventure 
which  he  had  in  hand. 

He  had  some  difficulty,  however,  in 
making  the  first  of  these,  who  was  an 
Ancient  of  the  trainbands,  and  well- 
affected  to  the  king,  repose  any  trust 
in  him — for  the  man  was  prudent  and 
somewhat  suspicious  by  nature,  and 
he  entertainea  shrewd  doubts  as  to 
the  honesty  of  Captain  Barecolt's  pur- 
pose towards  him.  He  shook  his  head^ 
assumed  a  blank  and  somewhat  un- 
meaning countenance,  vowed  he  did 
not  understand,  and  when  the  worthy 
ci^ain  spoke  more  plainly,  told  him 
that  he  had  better  take  care  how  he 
talked  such  stuff  in  Hull. 

On  this  hint  Barecolt  withdrew, 
•ospecting  that  the  information  he 
had  received  from  his  landlady  was 
not  the  most  accurate  in  the  world. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  make  ano- 
ther effort,  and  try  to  gain  assistance 
from  the  second  person  she  had  men- 
tioned, though  he,  having  displayed  his 
loyalty  somewhat  too  openly,  was  not 
one  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  confi- 
dence by  the  officers  of  the  parliament. 

This  man,  who  was  a  sign-punter  by 
trade  named,  Falffate,was  found,  witn 
much  difficultv,  living  up  two  pair  of 
stairs  in  a  back  street;  but  when  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  had  climbed  to  his  high 
abode^  he  found  a  personage  of  a 
frank  and  joyful  countenance  hewing 
away  at  the  remains  of  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton in  the  midst  of  a  large  wooden 
trencher,  and  washing  his  food  down 
with  copious  draughts  of  what  seemed 
▼ery  good  beer.     His  propensity  to- 
wards these  creature-comforts  was  a 
favourable  omen  in  the  eyes  of  our  wor- 
th;f  captain ;  but  he  was  joyfullv  sur- 
pnsed   when  good   Diggory   Falgate 
started  up,  witn  his  mouth  all  shining 
with   mutton  fat,  and  embraced  him 
heartily,  exclaiming  •*  Welcome,  my 
noble  captain.     I  have  been  expecting 
you  this  last  hour." 

He  proceeded,  however,  speedily,  to 
explain,  that  he  had  looked  in  at  the 
Swan  a  short  time  before,  to  take  his 
morning  draught,  and  that  the  good 
landlady  had  given  him  information 
of  Captain  Barecolt's  character  and 
objects. 


With  him  all  arrangements  were 
very  easy.  Diggory  Falgate  was 
ready  for  anv  enterprise  that  might 
present  itself,  and  with  the  gay  and 
dashing  spirit  which  reigned  amongst 
cavaliers  of  hieh  and  low  degpree,  he 
was  just  as  willing  to  walk  up  to  a 
cannon's  mouth  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  as  to  a  tankard  of  strong  waters 
on  his  own  behalf— to  cut  down  a 
roundhead,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty 
maiden,  to  spend  his  money,  or^to  sing 
his  song. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  he  exclaimed,  at 
Barecolt  intimated  to  him  the  rebuff 
that  he  met  with  from  the  ancient  of 
the  trainbands,  "  Billy  Hazard  is  a 
cunning  rogue.  Til  bet  you  a  pint  of 
sack  that  he  thought  you  some  round- 
head come  to  take  him  in.  Stay  here, 
stay  here,  and  finish  my  tankard  for 
me.  I'll  run  and  fetch  him,  and  you 
will  soon  see  a  difference." 

Barecolt  willingly  agreed  to  play 
the  part  he  propose^i,  and  before  he 
had  made  free  more  than  twice  with 
the  large  black  jug  which  graced  his 
new  friend's  table,  Falgate  had  himself 
returned  followed  by  bis  more  sedate 
and  cautious  acquMntance. 

<<  Here  he  is,  here  he  is,  as  wise  at 
a  whipping-post,"  exclaimed  the  sign- 
painter,  **  which  receives  all  the  lashes 
and  never  says  a  word.  There  sits 
Captain  Barecolt,  ancient  Hazard; 
so  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  yon  will 
do  to  serve  the  king." 

**  A  great  deal,"  replied  Hazard. 
*'  I  beg  vour  pardon,  sir,  for  giving 
vou  such  a  rough  answer  just  now, 
but  I  did  not  know  you.** 

**  Always  be  cautious,  always  ba 
cautious,  mine  ancient,**  replied  Bare- 
colt; ''so  will  you  be  a  general  in 
time,  and  a  good  one  ;  but  now  let  ut 
to  business  as  fast  as  possible.  Yon 
must  know  that  there's  a  prisoner  ** 
«Ay,  I  know,  in  the  block-honse,*' 
cried  Diggory  Falgate,  "and  he  is  to 
be  taken  out  to-night.  Isn't  it  so» 
noble  captain?  Now  111  bet  you  three 
radishes  to  a  dozen  of  crowns  that 
this  is  some  man  of  great  conse- 
quence." 

Barecolt  nodded  his  head. 
*'  U  it  the  king?**  asked  Falgate  in  a 
whisper. 

*'  Phoo,  nonsense,**  cried  Barecdt 
<«  The  kiug*s  at  the  head  of  his  arm^ 
and,  before  ten  days  are  over,  wul 
march  into  Hull  with  dmm  and  eo- 
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lourty  will  hang  the  gofernoTf  ditband 
the  garriton»  and  o?erthrow  the  walls. 
Whj  the  plaee  can  no  more  hold  oat 
againtt  the  power  that  the  kin^  hai^ 
than  a  firesh  egg  can  resist  the  side  of 
a  frjring*pan.  rfo»  this  gentleman  it 
a  man  of  the  greatest  conseqaeDee»  in 
whom  the  king  places  the  greatest  re- 
Eaaoty  and  he  must  he  got  oat  at  all 
risks.  If  yoa  can  bat  get  rid  of  that 
carted  gaard,  if  it  m  but  for  ten 
ninates,  I  will  do  all  the  rest." 

<«  That  will  be  no  diAcolt  matter," 
replied  Haaard*  after  thinking  for  a 
BMuaent.  **  Here,  Diggorj  and  I  will 
maatge  all  that*  bat  how  will  joa  set 
him  oot  of  the  town  when  yoafe 
done?" 

^'That's  all  arranged  already*"  ra. 
pBed  Barecolt*  •*  I  hare  a  pass  for 
visiting  the  walls  and  gites  at  any 
boar  between  sanrise  and  sanset*  to 
inspect  and  repair  the  fortificationsy 
fbrtooth.  I  will  manaffe  the  whole  of 
that  mattsTf  bat  bow  will  yoa  contriTO 
to  ffet  away  the  ^aard  ?" 

Diggoryand  his  companion  eonsalt- 
•d  lor  a  moBMnt  together,  and  at 


length  the  former  clapped  his  hands, 
exclaiming  «  That  will  do  1  that  will 
do  I  Hark  ye*  Captain  Barecolt,  we 
are  not  particularly  strict  soldiers 
here,  and  1  will  get  the  fellow  away 
to  drink  with  me.*' 

**  He  won't  do  it,"  exclaimed  Bare 
colt     *•  It's  death  by  the  law." 

**  Then  1*11  qaarrel  with  him,"  re« 
plied  Dig^ry,  ''and,  in  either  case,  ap 
comes  mine  ancient  here,  rates  him 
soandly,  and  relieres  him  of  his  ffaard» 
sends  him  back  to  the  eaard-hoase, 
and  bids  him  send  down  the  next  apon 
the  rolL  In  the  mean  while  yoa  ^t 
voar  man  oat,  and  away  with  him, 
locking  the  door  behind  yoa ;  and  no 
one  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter." 

"  It  wiU  do,*it  will  do,"  cried  Bare- 
colt,  and,  after  some  farther  conver- 
sation, in  which  all  the  particalars  of 
their  plan  were  arranged,  Barecolt 
took  his  leave,  appointing  them  to 
meet  him  at  the  Swan  that  nifht  to- 
wards ten  o'clock,  and  proceeded  oa 
his  way  to  seek  oat  the  noase  of  Mr* 
Hagh  O'DonnelL 
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The  man  who  in  some  golden  eventide  hat  walked  along  the  shores  of  the  Oreal 
Deep,  and  watched  the  sun,  after  a  daj  of  darkness  and  tempest,  gradually  sink* 
ing  iiflhe  horizon,  until  at  length  its  hright  disc  is  hidden  altogether  in  tho 
hlne  cayerns  of  the  ocean,  must  possess  a  hosom  indeed  cold,  if  he  muses  not  a 
while  on  the  scene  which  he  has  just  witnessed.  Around  him  Toll  the  waves,  no 
longer  crested  with  the  sunshine,  but  bearing  on  their  brows  the  dark  shadow 
of  uie  coming  night ;  before  his  ejes  is  spread  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  mingling 
hr  off  in  the  distance  with  the  heavens,  and  offering  to  the  contemplative  heart 
a  type  of  the  wide  waters  of  eternity.  Silence  is  in  the  sky,  and  by  the  sandy 
beach  ;  the  ripple  of  the  billow  is  the  only  sound  that  breaks  at  intervals  upon 
his  ear.  Slowly  and  solemnly  he  paces  there,  wrapt  in  reflection,  and  worship- 
ping in  thought  the  majesty  of  nature.  Anon  the  sky  becomes  darker,  and  the 
stars  walk  forth  like  young  brides,  all  beautiful  and  gay  \  and  lastly,  comes  the 
moon,  shining  as  an  angel  of  poetry,  wakenine  up  all  the  fair  and  celestial  feel- 
ings of  his  soul,  making  him  in  love  with  all  creation  and  created  beings,  and 
bnnging  him,  for  an  interval,  under  that  seraph-like  and  virtuous  spell  which 
•very  spirit  has  sometimes  felt,  and  which  exalts  it  for  a  moment  to  a  kindred  with 
things  of  ethereal  essence.      And  thereupon  the  man  rests  and  ponders  long. 

Like  the  imaginary  picture  we  have  drawn,  is  the  course  of  genius.  Like 
that  sun  it  speeds  onward  in  majesty  and  splendour  ;  the  hurricane  and  cloa4 
may  wrap  it  from  our  eyes,  but  it  shines  not  the  less  magnificently  in  its  own 
place  ;  brightness  is  in  its  starry  path,  and  power  in  its  footsteps  ;  like  that  sun 
again  it  performs  its  course,  and  fades  away  into  the  Abyss  of  Space  ;  like  it  is 
followed  by  the  bright  moon,  a  symbol  of  the  fame  which  survives  its  departure. 
For  as  the  moon  is  the  reflection  of  the  sun  s  glory,  so  b  fame  the  reflection  of 
Genius,  and  both  are  immortal. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  any  one  to  whom  the  foregoing  similitude  would 
better  apply,  than  to  the  late  William  Maginn,  so  long  the  leading  periodical 
writer  of  his  day — the  kind  friend,  the  affectionate  and  delightful  companion — 
the  mant  in  all  the  noblest  senses  of  the  word.  Crossed,  and  darkened,  and  em- 
bittered by  clouds,  as  many  a  sunny  day  has  been,  was  his  career  while  he  lived ; 
sorrow  had  cast  her  shadow  over  his  soul ;  poverty  and  neglect  lay  upon  him 
like  an  eclipse ;  the  Hope,  which  in  the  morning  of  his  manhood  rose  resplen- 
dently  in  the  distance,  and  cast  around  his  path  imaginary  triumphs,  trophies* 
and  applause,  had  disappeared  as  he  proceeded,  and  like  the  mirage  of  the 
desert,  left  only  wretchedness  and  disappointment ;  one  by  one  he  had  observed 
those  who  commenced  life  with  knowledge  and  intellect  far  inferior  to  his  own, 
with  prospects  less  brilliant,  and  recommendations  less  powerful,  outstrip  him 
in  the  race,  and  bear  away  the  honours  and  rewards,  while  to  him  there  fell 
but  a  scanty  apportionment  of  either  ;  calumny  had  added  materially  to  the 
list  of  his  errors,  exaggerating  those  that  were  but  ordinary,  and  inventing 
where  she  could  not  find  a  sin,  and  sneer  and  sarcasm  from  the  meanest  quarters, 
had  done  their  worst  against  his  character ;  his  heart  had  begun  to  grow  old  and 
a-weary  of  the  world,  and  that  innate  sunshine  of  the  mind  which  never  deserted 
him,  but  was  present  even  in  the  gloomiest  circumstances,  scarcely  supported 
him  amid  the  many  troubles  that  sprang  up  like  tempests  in  his  path  ; — but  im- 
mediately he  was  dead,  his  loss  was  lamented  by  universal  assent,  as  if  it  had 
been  some  national  calamity ;  the  many  who  had  been  politically  opposed  to 
him  during  his  whole  life,  deplored  his  decease  as  if  one  of  their  own  kindred 
had  fallen  ;  Genius  came  and  wept  over  his  bier  ;  Envy  masked  her  bittarnets* 
and  followed  among  bis  mourners;  even  those  who  bad  pursued  him  while 
living,  with  slander,  did  not  dare  to  utter  one  word  of  detraction  over  hia 
grave,  and  his  fame  at  length  arose  and  hovered  aboat  hb  tomb  Uko  tlit  alvtr 
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moonligfat,  th«re  to  renudn  while  his  countrj  hat  u  name,  and  her  laog^uage  and 
literature  are  appreciated.     And  it  might  be  said  of  him  as  truly  as  it  was  of 

the  illastrious  Agrippa,  U*  Th*9  r^T*  W  «■#•#  r?  tmt  *A>^i«v«9  iimm  AXXk  mmi  tunif 

ni#i  Hn  TmfuiUn  *%yinr$ — **  his  death  appeared  not  the  private  lots  of  his  own 
family,  but  the  pablic  affliction  of  the  entire  realm.*^  Let  the  fact  live,  and  go 
down  to  all  posterity.  It  does  more  honour  to  the  literary  men  of  the  pre« 
sent  day  than  any  thing  that  has  ftdlen  within  our  knowledge  for  a  considerable 
period. 

In  our  present  paper  it  is  our  intention  to  Inweave  a  few  biographical  memo- 
randji  of  Maginn,  with  some  critical  observations  which  have  been  suggested 
by  a  perusal  of  his  writings.  These  are  manv  and  diversified,  scattered  wrough 
numerous  magazines  and  reviews,  some  or  which  are  still  flourishing,  some 
extinct,  some  m  the  last  stage  of  decomposition,  and  are,  from  peculiar  circum* 
stances,  better  known  to  ourselves  than  most  other  readers  or  writers  of  perio* 
dica!  literature.  Their  variety  proves  the  amazing  versatility  of  his  nund — thei^ 
eicellence  is  an  emblem  of  its  wealth  and  beauty.  Poetry,  romance,  and  criti- 
cism, parody,  translation,  and  burlesque — of  these  there  are  enshrined  amid  the 
vast  collection  of  his  compositions,  examples  as  perfect  and  splendid  as  any  la 
the  language,  and  such  as  if  presented  to  the  world  at  one  view  could  not  fail 
to  astonish,  to  gratify,  and  to  instruct  it.  With  this  conviction  indeed,  it  was 
at  one  period  our  wish  to  draw  up  a  complete  memoir  for  the  purpose  of  being 
prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  and  in  which  might  be  preserved  a 
picture  for  posterity  of  the  man  as  he  really  was,  and  some  relation  of  those 
transcendant  stores  of  knowledge  that  he  possessed ;  of  the  illumination  of  g^niuf 
which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  every  subject,  g^ave  or  gay,  that  presented 
itself  to  his  notice  ;  of  the  structure  of  his  mind,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
career.  Our  expectations  on  this  point  were  sanguine,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled. Already  did  we  behold  far  off  in  the  distance,  the  works  of  Maffinn  (a goodly 
collection  of  octavos)  taking  their  place  beside  those  of  Swift  and  Ludan,  and 
referred  to  as  authorities  in  the  canons  of  criticism,  and  translation,  and  histo- 
rical anecdote,  or  consulted  for  their  attractions  of  wit  and  humour.  But  on 
further  experience  it  was  found  that  this  wish  was  of  too  Elysian  a  nature  to  be 
gratified.  Our  own  avocations  in  a  profession  more  splendid,  stately,  and  ex- 
alted than  that  of  literature,  formed  the  first  obstacle  to  an  undertaking  which,  on 
examination,  it  was  discovered,  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  complete,  and 
interfere  more  materiallv  than  was  desirable  with  severe  studies.  Bookselleri 
also  were  inexorable,  and  were  unwilling  to  enter  on  a  speculation  so  extensive 
and  so  hazardous  as  a  republication  of  all  Maginn's  wridngs.  Selections  from 
the  great  mass  were  suggeste<l,  but  it  was  felt  that  to  engage  in  such  would  be, 
considering  the  excellence  of  the  entire,  thoroughly  disgraceful,  and  dishonour- 
able to  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  that  no  one  who  cared  for 
his  reputation  with  the  future  age  would  either  counsel  such  a  project,  or  lend 
his  hand  to  its  support.  Other  matters  also  intervened.  In  biography,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  tnUh  should  be  the  guiding  star  ;  and  to  present  to  the  world 
a  portrait  of  a  man's  actions,  without  at  the  same  time  showing  the  rocks  upon 
which  he  was  wrecked,  or  the  errors  he  committed,  is  to  be  a  panegyrist,  not 
the  writer  of  a  life.  It  is  like  the  delicacy  of  Apelles,  who  painted  Antigonus 
in  profile,  that  he  might  hide  the  loss  of  one  of  bis  eyes,t  and  to  our  mind  ^ 
pears  not  only  an  omission  but  even  a  crime.  It  was  not  in  this  way  the  ancients 
acted,  and  as  they  are  in  all  things  models  of  perfection,  so  ought  they  to  be  in 
this.  Throuffhout  the  entire  range  of  antique  treasures  there  is  but  one  (the 
CrropoeJia)  which  exhibits  the  hero  without  a  stain ;  and  this,  we  are  told  by 
Cicero,  was  intended  to  be  the  effigy  of  a  just  emperor,  not  the  reality  of  sober 
truth. t     For  these  reasons  therefore,  the  composition  of  such  a  work  must  be 

•  Dio  CasAioii,  lib.  54. 

t  Habet  In  pUrtari  ftpteitm  iota  facies.  Apelles  tamea  imaginem  Antigooi  latere 
tantom  altero  o»tcudit,  ut  amiati  ocoli  deformitas  latereU-^uiNTiL.  lib.  iL 
cap.  13. 

X  Cvras  ille  a  XeuophoDte  non  ad  historiie  fidem  seriptus,  sed  ad  effigiem  justi 
iaiperii. — Cic  Epist.  ad  Quikt. 
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deferred  until  circumstances  more  favourable  occur  for  its  completion,  until  the 
whole  truth  can  be  disclosed,  and  the  failings  of  Maginn  traced  to  their  full 
and  foul  source ;  and  in  the  meantime^  as  some  memorial  to  the  man,  the  follow- 
ing  little  sketch  is  offered  to  supply  a  chasm  in  our  literarj  history,  and  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  many  who  admire  the  writings  of  the  Doctor,  and  still 
fondly  venerate  his  memory. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  of  view  in  which  we  contemplate  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  Maginn,  that  we  are  not  struck  with  admiration,  with 
reverence,  and  with  regard.  As  a  poet,  he  has  left  behind  him  writings  that 
breathe  of  the  divinity  of  genius,  and  would  be  sure  to  immortalise  his  name^ 
had  he  bequeathed  no  other  memorials  of  his  intellect,  realising  as  they  do, 
almost  to  the  letter,  the  praise  of  Produsf  in  his  dissertation  on  Flato, 
Umm  TUinnMnt  2{iy  ItrnXm/AWMf^mp,  the  lineaments  of  poetry  in  all  their  lustre  t  As 
a  scholar  he  was  perhaps  the  most  universal  of  his  time,  no  subject  bein^  un- 
known to  him,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  his  reading  ;  far  more  various  m  his 
learning  than  Voltaire,  far  more  profound  and  elegant  than  Johnson  ;  rivalled, 
perhaps,  only  by  Peter  Bayle,  or  that  erudite  old  man,  James  Roche  of  Cork, 
whose  wonderful  memory  and  riches  of  scholarship,  now  comparatively  unknown, 
will  be  the  delight  of  some  future  time.  As  a  political  writer  he  was  once  pro- 
nounced, by  no  mean  authority,  to  be  "the  greatest  in  the  world,"  and 
although  perfection  in  that  attainment  is  scarcely  worth  the  ambition  of  a  lofty 
mind,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other  author  of  the  present  time,  except 
Sydney  Smith,  who  was  at  once  so  witty,  so  philosophical,  so  elegant  and  earnest 
in  political  discourses. 

As  a  conversationist  he  was  known  for  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  the  diversity 
of  his  anecdotes,  the  richness  and  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  the  depth  and 
shrewdness  of  his  truths,  the  readiness  of  his  repartee,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
any  thing  like  dictation  to  those  who  came  to  listen  and  be  instructed  ;  idem 
kttus  et  pr^gsenSf  juamdus  et  gratis  turn  copia^  turn  brevitate  mirabUis,X  Lastly,  as 
a  man,  be  posseued  the  most  child-like  gentleness  and  simplicity,  the  greatest 
modesty,  the  warmest  heart,  the  most  benevolent  hand,  with  the  most  scanty 
means.  From  faults  he  was  not  free,  from  wild  irregularities  he  was  not 
eiempt.  But  great  genius  is  seldom  perfect ;  its  excesses  must  bo  forviven 
when  they  are  counterbalanced  by  fine  qualities.  "Snmmi  envn,**  says  Quintilian, 
**sunt  homines  tantum."  The  rock  upon  which  Steel  and  Burns  split,  the  sole  blot 
upon  Addison,  the  only  stigma  upon  Charles  Lamb,  that  which  exiled  Fox  from  the 
cabinet  of  England,  and  reduced  Sheridan  to  poverty  and  shame,  was  the  ruin 
too  of  the  late  William  Maginn.  But  let  us  draw  over  it  the  veil  of  charity, 
and  remember  that  he  was  a  man.  Let  us  remember  also  that  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  render  applicable  to  him  the  bitterest  part  of  the  Epigram  of  Phil- 

lipides,  Ui4#^«y  ymmtM  iyytmt.l 

Originality,  the  distinctive  attribute  of  genius,  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree ;  and  whether  we  examine  his  criticisms  or  his  noaxims,  ^ave  or  gay, 
his  translations  or  his  son^,  his  tales  or  his  humorous  compositions,  we  shall 
find  that  to  no  one  preceding  writer  is  he  much  indebted  for  his  mode  of  thought 
and  style.  He  resembles  Aristophanes,  or  Lucian,  or  Rabelais,  more  perhaps 
than  any  modern  author ;  he  has  the  same  keen  and  delicate  raillery,  the 
withering  sarcasm,  the  strange  and  humorous  incident,  the  oujunt  learning, 
the  bitter  scorn  of  quackery  and  imposture,  the  grave  and  laughable  ironyj  the 
profound  and  condensed  philosophy  of  this  illustrious  triad  ;  but  the  gromon» 
and  obscenity,  the  loose  and  depraved  sentiments,  the  utter  defiance  ofmodetty 


*  Dissert  on  the  TUktrtm,  (p.  403.)     "  Lineaments'*  is  scarcely  a  true  translation, 
of  tl^i,  but  it  comes  nearest  to  oar  meaninr. 


*  QuintU.  lib.  X.  c.  I. 


We  insert  the  entire  here.  Unfortunately  the  sole-redeeming  quality,  moaey, 
with  whk^h  the  sly  old  Greek  consoles  kls  (Hcnd,  was  not  to  be  founa  in  poor  Ma- 
ffam's  case. 
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tad  daoorunif  which  their  ordinary  imitators  rah»titute  for  wit  and  wisdom^  h« 
does  not  pou est  in  the  slightest  degree.  Nothing  can  he  more  sly  than  his 
satire — nothing,  when  he  wishes  it,  more  terrific  or  more  scathing ;  hut  it  is 
always  clothed  in  the  robe  of  dccency»  and  does  not  ever  disgust.  Even  Swift 
has  not  equalled  him  in  sarcasm,  thoush  in  the  power  of  irony  he  may  be  en« 
titled  to  more  praise,  as  having  preceded  Maffinn.  Read  any  subject  on  which 
the  Doctor  has  written,  and  afterwards  examine  how  it  is  treated  by  other  men ; 
then  will  be  seen  the  superiority  of  his  intellect.  For  although  his  view  of  it 
be  different  from  that  of  any  other  person — an  eccentric  or  a  satirical  one  for 
instance — he  still  clothes  it  with  such  new  light,  he  illuminates  it  so  brilliantly 
from  the  golden  lamp  of  his  own  intellect,  and  displays  withal  such  admirsl>le 
common  sense  in  all  he  says,  that  the  reader  will  derive  from  his  odd,  hasty,  but 
masterly  delineations,  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  matter  in  question,  than  from 
the  most  profound  and  laboured,  and  even  learned  disquisitions  of  others.  As 
instances  of  this  quality,  may  be  cited  his  famous  Essay  on  Dr.  Farmer's 
Learning  of  Skakspeare,  and  nis  still  more  famous  oapers  on  Southey's  strange 
performance,  The  Dodor,  Contrast  either  of  tnese  with  any  other  compo* 
sitions  on  the  same  theme,  and  then  indeed  you  will  be  convinced  of  what  we 
have  advanced.  For  his  refutation  of  Farmer's  Essay,  which  in  most  peoples* 
hands  would  be  little  better  than  a  dry  piece  of  criticism  and  archcological 
investigation,  is  as  enchanting  as  a  romance ;  and  his  Essay  on  The  Doctor^  dia* 
plays  more  learning,  more  fun,  more  philosophy,  and  more  beauty^  in  a  sn^dl 
compass,  than  the  Laureate's  five  volumes :— 


•• 


Duplex  Ubelli  dos  est  quod  risum  movet, 

£t  quod  prudent!  vitam  consilio  monet." — Phjesrus. 


So  that  if  ever  any  man  after  Rousseau  was  entitled  to  Sir  William  Jonea*s 
eleeant  summary  of  that  fine  genius,  ''whose  pen,  formed  to  elucidate  all  the  arts, 
bad  the  property  of  spreading  light  before  it  on  the  darkest  subject,  as  if  he  had 
written  witn  phosphorus  on  the  sides  of  a  cavern,***  roost  assuredly  that  maa 
was  William  Maginn. 

As  a  scholar  he  has  been  compared  to  Person,  but,  extensive  as  were  his  acquire- 
ments and  deep  his  knowled^  of  the  dead  languages,  he  did  not  equal,  or  indeed 
approach,  thst  renowned  cntic.  Neither  could  he  have  hoped  to  do  so,  without 
devoting  a  life  to  the  study  and  his  whole  heart  to  the  single  object — a  thine,  it 
need  not  be  added,  to  be  expected  from  any  man  in  the  world  sooner  than  Magmn ; 
for  his  ireniiu  was  too  noble,  his  mind  too  volatile,  to  chain  itself  down  to  such 
miserable  drudgery  ;  and  the  most  daaaling  prospects  would  scarcely  have  kept 
him  steady  in  one  pursuit  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  few  men,  apart  from  those 
who  are  cloistered  from  year  to  vear  in  the  learned  solitude  of  colleges, 
and  whose  especia  Iprofession  is  scholastic  literature,  possessed  a  more  deeply- 
founded  acquaintance  with  the  standard  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  best  authors  in  the  modern  continental  languages ; 
and  this  wealth  of  erudition  it  was  which  enabled  him  so  beautifully  to  decorate 
those  papers  which  he  composed  the  quickest,  and  make  them,  in  the  words  of 
Thorrdiidestt  K^^mmm*  i$  hti  fmxxtt  I  J^ytni^ftmrm  it  ri  wm^xf^**^  mmstmt — **  trea- 
sures for  all  posterity,  rather  than  exercises  for  present  and  temporary  perusaL** 
Hb  fine  knowledge  of  the  Greek  is  best  demonstrated  by  bis  admirable  and 
witty  translations  from  Lucian  and  his  Homeric  Ballads,  which  for  antique 
difrnity  and  faithfulness  are  unsurpassed  by  any  versions  in  our  lan^age,  and 
will  carry  his  name  down  to  all  time  with  that  of  Pope ;  the  one  bemg  like  a 
tculptor  who  relies  solely  on  the  simple  and  unstudied  grandeur  of  the  naked 
figure  ;  the  other  resembling  a  statuarv  who  enchants  every  eye  by  the  gorgeous 
drapery  in  which  he  invests  the  marble,  and  the  picturesque  adjuncts  with 
m  bich  he  surrounds  it.  Both  are  entirely  distinct,  and  both  inimitable  in  their 
way.  One  is  a  translation — the  other  a  paraphrase.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
wiof  and  Aov  Homer  wrote,  must  read  Maginn — those  who  seek  to  be  delighted 
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with  the  lUadf  must  peruse  Pope.  The  first  maj  he  illustrated  by  the  Par^ 
thenon  of  Athens,  a  model  of  severe  beauty,  standing  alone  upon  its  classic  hill, 
amid  the  wild  olives,  and  under  the  crystal  skies  of  Hellas;  the  second  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where  every  extraneous  ornament  of  price  or 
brilliancy — painting,  sculpture,  cameos  of  gems  and  gold,  perfume  and  stately 
arras — is  added  to  give  lustre  to  the  temple.  No  one  but  a  scholar  could  have 
completed  the  former — Pope  was  able  to^accomplish  the  latter. 

Of  Latin  translations  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  left  any  specimens 
except  some  humorous  paraphrases  of  ^the  Odes  of  Horace,  in  the  style  of 
Swift  and  Pope ;  but  he  has  composed  several  songs  in  that  language,  on  the 
humour  and  excellence  of  which  we  need  not  dilate,  as  we  mean  to  offer  one 
or  two  examples  before  we  close.  He  was  versed  in  Hebrew,  he  was  a  master 
of  Italian,  French,  and  German  ;  and  so  well  acquainted  was  he  with  the 
leading  writers  of  these  countries,  that  he  could  tell  you  in  a  moment,  and  with 
unerrmg  correctness,  the  characteristics  for  which  each  was  distinguished.  Ho 
was  more  attached  to  scholia  and  scholiasts  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
was  a  most  excellent  judge  of  meters.  We  never  found  him  wrong  but  once, 
and  our  discussions  with  him  on  subjects  of  classic  lore  were  neither  short  nor 
unfrequent.  He  possessed  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  quotation  from  old 
writers ;  but  of  late  years,  when  his  fame  and  reputation  for  knowledge  were 
fUlly  established,  he  drew  upon  it  sparinglv;  yet  the  allusions  in  which  he  indulges, 
as  if  inadvertently,  betray  the  wonderful  research  of  his  studies,  and  render  hit 
works  worthy  of  the  praise  which  Fabricius  passed  upon  the  Bibliotheea  of  Photius . 
Non  liber,  sed  insigms  thesaurus — "not  a  book,  but  an  immortal  treasury." 

His  poetical  compositions  are  of  the  sparkling  order  of  Swift,  and  possess 
much  of  the  sprightliness  of  Lafontaine,  without  any  of  the  immodesty  which 
tarnishes  it.  No  writing  did  he  ever  publish  which  might  make  a  mother  cur^e 
his  memory  for  the  errors  of  her  child,  or  husband  attribute  to  him  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  once  virtuous  wife.  All  his  songs  are  modest  and  decorous,  flashing 
with  radiant  fun,  insphering,  as  it  were,  the  very  spirit  of  jest  and  humour ; 
and  though  many  are  marked  by  that  vein  of  exquisite  libel  in  which  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  so  gloriously  shone,  we  believe  the  verv  first  to  laugh 
at  their  prodigality  of  wit  would  be  the  perspns  who  are  themselves  made 
the  objects  of  his  arrows.  But  he  has  occasionally  written  in  a  higher  spirit, 
and  for  grander  ends  ;  and  several  of  his  more  serious  lyrics  are  worthy  of  a 
Tvrtaeus,  or  Burns,  or  Proctor,  the  greatest  of  all  living  song  writers.  To  one 
of  these  we  may  refer ;  it  is  entitled  "  The  Soldier  Boy,**  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

'*  I  five  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 
In  fair  Damascus  fashioned  well ; 
'  Who  first  the  glittering  falchion  swayed. 

Who  first  beneath  its  fury  fell, 
I  know  not,  but  I  hope  to  know 

That  for  no  moan  or  hireling  trade, 
To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low, 
I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

Cool,  calm,  and  clear,  the  lucid  flood 

In  which  its  tempering  work  was  done. 
As  calm,  as  clear,  as  cool  of  mood. 

Be  thou  whene'er  it  sees  the  sun  ; 
For  country's  claim,  at  honour's  call. 

For  outraged  friend,  insulted  maid. 
At  mercy's  voice  to  bid  it  fall, 

I  give  my  soldier-boy  a  blade. 

The  eye  which  marked  its  peerless  edge, 
The  hand  that  weighed  its  balanced  poiM, 

Anvil  and  pincers,  forge  and  wedge. 

Are  gone  with  all  their  flame  and  noise 

And  still  the  glesming  sword  remains  ; 

So,  when  In  du«t  I  low  am  laid. 

Remember,  by  those  heart-felt  strains, 

I  gave  my  soldier-boy  a  blade.** 
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Perhaps  the  English  language  does  not  contain  any  thing  more  terse  or  no* 
hie :  it  is  worth  a  hundred  Irish  melodies,  and  a  thousand  Oriental  Romances.  To 
this  may  he  added  his  third  part  of  Chrittabelt  which  is  a  more  spirited  and  weirdo 
like  conclusion  than  the  author  himself  might  have  drawn,  and  perhaps  it  was  a 
consciousness  that  he  could  not  exceed  this  finale  of  the  Doctor,  which  prevented 
Coleridge  from  attempting  the  completion.  As  a  parodist  he  was  inimitable — 
perhaps  the  greatest  that  ever  lived. 

Win  manner*,  devoid  of  all  affectation,  simple  and  unstudied,  were  singularly 
en^agin^;.     No  rol>e  of  reserve  did  he  draw  round  him,  like  too  many  men  of 
celebrity,  whose  silence  is  perhaps  the  best  safeguard  of  their  fame.     None  of 
these  absurd  misanthropic  monkev  airs,  which  almost  establiiihed  the  reputation 
of  Byron,  and  certainly  veiled  the  poverty  of  his  mind,  did  he  ever  display. 
He  maintained  a  certain  boyishness  of  heart  and  character  to  the  very  last,  and 
though  his  knowledge  of  mankind  was  extensive  and  accurate,  he  could  be  aa 
easily  deceived,  as  if  he  were  only  a  raw  youth.     There  was  a  snowy  candour 
in  hi.«  manner,  which  lent  a  perfect  charm  to  all  he  said  and  did,  and  the  most 
unlettered  person  felt  as  much  at  ease  in  his  company  as  the  mosit  learned.     He 
was,  indeed,  as  Burke  said  of  Fox,  "a  man  made  to  be  loved;*'  and  seldom 
has  any  one  passed  through  such  a  life  as  his,  without  leaving  foes  to  his 
memory,  and  enemies  to  his  fame.     The  real  character  of  the  man,  so  different 
from  the  fanciful  pictures  drawn  of  him  by  those  who  had  never  seen  him,  often 
led  people  into  amusing   mibtakes  &t  which  Maginn  himself  was  the  first  to 
laugn.     Well  does  the  writer  of  this  notice  recollect  the  feelings  with  which 
he  first  wended  to  the  residence  of  his  late  friend.   He  was  then  but  a  mere  boy, 
fresh  from  the  university,  (thee,  dear  old  Trinity  College!)  with  scarcely  any 
knowletlge  of  the  world,  but  with  a  plentiful  store  of  notions  about  men  and 
bookn,  which  were  x%  inaccurate  as  those  of  George  Primrose,  when  he  set  out 
on  his  expedition  af^er  fame  and  wealth,  and  travelled  to  London  In  search  of  a 
patron.    He  had  received,  from  a  relative  of  the  doctor,  a  note  of  introduction, 
which  he  sent  with  no  unthrobbin^  heart  to  the  celebrated  man.     In  a  day  or 
two  after,  Maginn  called  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  but  the  writer  was, 
unluckily,  absent  on  one  of  those  boating  excursions  on  the  silver  Thames^ 
which  he  preferred,  at  that  tin\e,  to  all  the  enchantmont:(  of  Coke  and  Black- 
stone.     He,  however,  sent  a  brief  note  to  the  doctor,  stating  that  he  would 
vi^it  him  on  such  a  day.     He  went,  and  was  shown  up  stairs ;  the  doctor  was 
nt^t  at  home,  but  was  momentarily  expected.     Many  a  dreadful  picture  of  the 
literary  Vum  did  he  form.     He  imagine<l  to  himself,  a  tall,  reserved,  pedantic- 
looking  roan,  with  the  grimne&s  of  an   Irish  fire-eater  about  him,  a  cold  and 
grave  eye,  a  stoical  demeanour,  and  an  artificial  stiffness,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  picture.^  of  those  erudite  critics,  the  Scaligers,  or  Barthius,  or  Erasmus. 
He  almost  feared  to  remain,  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  the  scathing  glance  with 
which  he  was  persuaded  Maginn  would  look  through  his  very  soul.     He  won- 
der eii  what  he  should  say,  or  how  look,  in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Morgan  0*Doherty,  whose  prowess  was  acknowle<lged,  not  only  in  the  highest 
walk»  of  literature,  but  also  in  the  field  of  honour  and  of  blood.     Suddenly, 
when  his  heart  almost  sunk  within  him,  a  light  step  was  heard  ascending  the 
ttair»— it  could  not  be  a  man's  foot — no,  it  was  too  delicate  for  that — it  must, 
certainly  be  the  nursery-maid.     The  step  was  arrested  at  the  door,  a  brief 
interval,  and    Ma>cinn  entered.       The  spell  vanished  like  lightning,  and  the 
>iiitor  Vn>k  heart  in  a  moment.     No  formal-looking  personage,  in  customary 
kuit  of  s^>lemn  black,  stood  before  him — but  a  slight,  bovish,  careless  figure, 
with  a  bluf  e^e,  the  mildest  ever  seen — hair,  not  exactly  white,  but  of  a  sunned 
MOW  Uplour — an  easy,  familiar  smile — and  a  countenance,  that  you  would  be 
TT.'-r*.'  inclined  t<»  laugh  with,  than  feel  terror  from.     He  bounded  across  the 
r    .in  with  a  mo^t  uiischolar-like  eaj^ernt'SH,  ami  warmly  welcomed  the  visitor, 
a-jL  uj:  hiin  a  thousand  questions,  and  putting  him  at  ease  with   himself  in   a 
miiix-rit.     Then,  t.ikin^  his  arm,  both  sallied  forth  into  the  street,  where,  for 
a  !"n^  time,  the  visitor  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was  Maginn,  to  whom   he   was 
fralii  talkiiit(  as  familiarly  as  it'  he  were  his  brother — or   whether  the   whole 
was  a  dream.     And  such,  indeed,  was  the  impression  generally  made  on  the 
miods  of  all  strangers — but,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  was  dispelled  instantly 
the  Uving  original  appeared.      Then  was  to  be  seen  the  kindness  aoc  gentleneaa 
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of  heart  which  tinged  every  word  and  gesture  with  sweetness ;  the  suavity  and 
mildness,  so  strongly  the  reverse  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  most 
galling  satirist  of  the  day ;  the  openness  of  soul  and  countenance^  that  disarmed 
even  the  bitterest  of  his  opponents  ;  the  utter  absence  of  any  thinff  like  preju- 
dice  or  bigotry  from  him,  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  champion  of  the  church 
and  state.  No  pedantry  in  his  language — no  stateliness  of  style — no  forced 
metaphors — no  mappropriate  anecdote — no  overweening  confidence ;  all  easy» 
simple,  agreeable,  and  nnzoned.  Those  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  society, 
know  that  the  likeness  here  presented  is  faithful,  and  limned  with  truth ;  but, 
to  those  who  must  take  the  true  character  of  Moginn  from  others,  and  not  from 
their  own  observation — his  towering  genius  and  ffenial  heart — but  who  still 
admire  him,  even  though  the  imap^  be  but  faint — it  must  only  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  iEschines  to  the  Rhodians,  when  they  were  enraptured  by  the  mere 
perusal  of  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  **  Quid  si  ipsum  audiitsetis  f  *' 
His  conversation  was  an  outpouring  of  the  gorgeous  stores  wherewith  his 
mind  was  laden,  and  flowed  on,  like  the  storied  Pactolus,  all  golden.  Whether 
the  subject  was  g^ave  or  g^y,  lively  or  severe — profound,  or  merely  elegant— ^ 
he  infused  into  it  such  ambrosial  ichor — he  sprinkled  it  with  such  sun-oright 
wit,  as  if  the  Muse  of  Comedy  stood  invisibly  by,  and  whispered  into  his  ear—, 
he  illumined  it  with  so  manv  iris-like  beams  of  learning,  originality,  wisdom, 
and  poetry,  that  to  listen  to  him  was  like  the  case  of  one  who  b  spell-bound 
by  an  enchanter.  And  yet,  all  was  so  artless,  so  simple,  so  unconcernedly 
delivered,  that  it  evidently  required  no  effort  of  mind  to  enable  him  thus  to 
flash  forth — but  that  which  you  beheld  was  the  ordinary  lustre  of  his  under* 
standing.  Many  a  happv  hour  has  the  writer  of  this  sketch  listened  to  Maffincj 
as  with  head  leaning  back  in  a  huge  arm-chair,  and  eye  lighted  up  beneath  his 
•loquent  forehead  and  white  flowing  hair,  he  spoke  the  words  of  brightnesa 
and  wisdom— 

'*  Quidquid  com^  loquens,  et  omnia  dalcia  dicens.** — Czc  ^U)  Look* 

recapitulating  the  many  anecdotes  of  Scott  and  Hogg,  and  Coleridge  and 
Hoolc,  with  which  his  memory  was  thickly  enamelled ;  now  beaming  fortn  with 
some  witty  anecdote,  anon  with  some  noble  and  philosophic  saying ;  and  yet 
never  for  a  moment  exhibiting,  either  by  manner,  or  look,  or  tone,  the  con« 
Bciousness  of  superiority  to  other  men,  but  listening  with  respectful  attention  to 
what  even  boys  advanced ;  the  first  to  hail  their  remarks  with  greeting,  when 
they  glittered  with  either  sense  or  humour ;  most  willing  to  suggest,  but  never 
presuming  to  criticise,  or  to  correct  So  that  the  writer  may  say  of  Maginn,  as 
the  truly  divine  Plato  said  of  Socrates :  '£»  I^mi  «»ni  4  ix"  *^  X*y«»f  fi>!lftfiu  umt 
WHu  ^k  ^vmiWai  rmf  Jixkm  ijMVMv* — **  The  echo  of  his  words  still  resounds  like 
music  in  my  ears,  and  renders  me  deaf  to  the  melody  of  other  men's  conversa- 
tion.** Far  unlike  the  tedious  lectures  of  Coleridge,  or  the  self-sufficient  dicta- 
tions of  Johnson,  were  the  conversations  of  Maginn.  Nothing  did  he  ever  say 
for  effect,  but  all  for  truth,  or  to  give  pleasure ;  for  to  delight  and  to  profit.— 
delectare  et  prodessCf  appeared  to  be  the  leading  motto  of  his  mind,  and  he 
had  so  profound  a  contempt  for  any  thing  like  display,  that  he  shunned  talk, 
when  he  perceived  that  it  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  forth  the 
loveliness  of  his  discourse.  It  was  not  to  every  one  that  he  opened  the  portals 
of  his  mind  ;  not  to  mere  chance  visitors  did  he  reveal  his  glones.  But  imme- 
diately he  did  begin,  he  proved  to  even  the  dullest,  that  no  ordinary  man 
was  present ;  he  arrested  profound  attention  by  his  gesture  and  his  earnestness  ; 
he  cnarmed  every  one  by  his  modesty  and  simplicity ;  he  burst  forth,  the  planet 
of  the  assembly,  and,  like  the  morning  star  of  the  poet,  scattered  light  profusely 
around  him:— 

'*  Qoalis  nbi  oceani  perfosos  Lucifer  undA, 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astromm  diligit  ignes, 
Extulit  OS  sacmm  coelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit." — JS»€idy  viil.  5S9. 
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When  the  elegant  Aristophanes  sought  to  express,  by  metaphor,  the  rapture 
with  which  he  listene<l  to  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  old,  he  declared 
to  him  that  he  had  tpohen  roses,  f  A«  y  u^nmuf.  Perhaps  this  imase  was  in- 
tended to  appljr  to  the  ornament  of  his  language,  and  its  outward  blossomings, 
rather  than  to  the  depth  and  real  value,  which,  after  all,  is  the  truest  and  be»t 
te5t  of  conversation.  But  the  words  of  Maginn  were  of  a  higher  mould,  of  a 
richer  texture,  of  a  greater  worth  ;  for  all  he  said  was  distinguished  more  for 
value  than  for  tinsel,  and  he  thought  with  Burke,  that  the  real  jewel  of  conver* 
sal  ion  is  its  tendency  to  the  useful,  and  carelessness  of  the  gaudy.  And  we  do 
not  know  any  other  famous  conversationist,  to  whom  the  beautiful  passage,  in 
which  Wilberforce  alludes  to  Burke's  discourse,  applies  with  more  perfect 
justness:  **  Like  the  fated  object  of  the  fairy's  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his 
mouth,  pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him."  Alas,  that  we  shall  listen  to 
him  never,  never  again  1 

His  habits  of  composition  were  such  as  only  would  suit  a  man  of  real  mind^ 
and  that  a  granary  of  thought  and  learning.     For  he  wrote  with  rapidity^ 
never  pausing  over  his  paper  for  words  or  ideas — never  resorting  to  those 
thought-provoking  scratches  of  the  head,  in  doing  which  Hogarth  (the  Fielding 
of  the  pencil)  has  depicted  his  poor  poet ;  seldom  revising  or  altering  what  he 
had  once  penned,  but  finishing    the  subject  in  an  oflT-hand  way,  and  with  a 
negHgemtia  non  ingratfi,*  infinitely  more  pleasing  than  belongs   to  the  most 
elaborate  and  polished  style.     Not  of  him,  indeed,  could  be  said,  as  it  was  by 
Pythias  of  Demosthenesf — txxvx^*^*  •(«»  i»T«?  r«  S»/»^«/tf«r« — that  his  discourses 
smelled  of  the  lamp.     We  doubt  if  he  ever  transcribed  a  paper,  in  his  life,  from 
the  original  rough  copy :  and  Gibbon  could  not  have  boasted  with  more  truth, 
that  to  his  printer  were  committed  the  first  and  only  manuscript  sheets  of  hia 
history,  than  could  Magina,  that  he  never  copied  the  rude  draughts  of  hia 
works.     Occasionally,   he   would  sit  back  in    his  chair,   in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  tell  a  humorous  story  to  whoever  was  near  him,  (for  he  seldom 
wrote,  except  in  company,  and  generally  with  all  kinds  of  noises  about  him)— 
or  commence  a  criticism  on  whatever  book  lay  within  his  reach,  or  discuss 
some  topic  of  the  day ;  but  his  mind  was  evidently  at  work  on  the  subject  of 
bis  paper,  and  he  would  break  off  suddenly  from  his  talk,  resuming  his  peUf 
and  writing  away  with  the  greatest  haste.     Nor  was  his  mind  abstracted  with 
bis  subject  while  composing,  for  he  would  often  hold  a  conversation  with  some 
of  his  friends,  while  m  the  bosom  of  his  task,  as  fluently,  as  wittily,  and  con* 
oectedly,  as  if  he  were  only  scribbling,  or  mechanically  twirling  his  pen  up  and 
down.     Reference  to  books  he  never  needed ;  and  when  he  required  a  quota- 
tioo,  prose  or  verse,  he  had  it  ready  in  his  memory,  without  trouble  or  delay. 
But  his  writinffs,  thoueh  struck  off  thus  at  a  heat,  lose  little  of  beauty  or  ner« 
▼oofQcss  thereby,  but  <krive  even  a  new  charm  from  this  characteristic^-because 
they  pUinly  appear  to  be  the  unstudied  efforts  of  his  genius ;  and  the  merest 
reader  will  at  once  discover,  that  it  is*  nature,  not  art,  which  speaks.     Quin* 
taliao,  when  criticising  the  philosophic   works  of   Brutus,    thinks   it  a  high 
paaegyric  to  say,  **  Scuts  eum  sentire  qust  dicit" — and  to  speak  as  he  felt  was  the 
firactice  of  Maginn ;  carried,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  to  a  fault.      Yet* 
from  his  candour,  much  of  his  excellence  was  derived.     The  leaders  which 
lie  wrote  for  the  newspapers  were  usually  finished  in  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
let* ;  but  the  masculme  understanding  tbat  dictated  them,  the  terseness  and 
vcbcfDenee,   darting,  like   sturdy  oak  trees,  in  every  sentence,  the  sparks  of 
wit,  or  the  thrust  of  sarcasm — these  give  value  to  the  article,  and  atone  for 
itt  haste.     The  writings  on  which  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  most  cire,  were 
the  Hamerie  Ballads  ;  and  for  the  last  few  years,  he  was  seldom  without  a  copy 
of  the  IHad  and  Od^ssef,  in  hU  room,  or  on  his  bed.     For  those  translations^ 
lAtirvd,  he  felt  almost  an  enthusiasm — and  alwavs  referred  to  them  with  sritis* 
fMrtiuti,     As  we  have  mentioned  Homer,  it  may  hi'  added  tliat  he  was  a  constant 
stu'imt  of  the  Bible,  and  would  |K)re  over  its  Hublime  |wi;i?es  tor  hours.     He 
ytrfrrrrd  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  and  was  most  partial  to  l!>aiah,  whom 
be  called  one  of  the  grandest  of  poets. 

•  Cic  in  Orat.  77.  t  ^-i^-  ^'  <^»P-  !• 
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Such  18  A  brief  character  of  Maginn.     Let  us  now  follow  it  with  a  few 
anecdotes  of  his  life. 

William  Maginn  was  born  in  Jdjr,  1794,  in  Cork.     His  father  was  a  school- 
roatiter  of  some  repute,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  an  academy,  in  Marlborough- 
street,  in  that  city,  which  was  then  considered  the  principal  one  in   the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  liberally  patronized  by  the  families  of  the  county.      The  abilities  of 
young  Maginn  displayed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age,  and  were  so  success- 
fully cultivated,  that  in  his  tenth  year  he  was  advanced  enough  to  enter  Trinity 
College,  his  tutor  there  being  Dr.  Kyle,  afterwards  Provost  of  the  university, 
and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Cork.     In  college  he  passed  through  the  classes  with 
distinction,  gained  several  prizes  and  gave  rich  promise  of  his  future  years  ; 
and  waM  the  reputed  author  of  a  poem,  entitled  « j^neas  l^unuchus,**  which 
caused  no  little  excitement,  by  the  eccentricity  of  its  fancy,  and  the  boldness  of 
its  thoughts.     Returning  to  Cork,  he  assisted  for  some  time  in  the  management 
of  the  school,  and  on  his  father's  death,  which  took  place,  we  believe,  when 
Maginn  was  little  more  than  twenty ;  he  took  on  himself  the  burthen  of  the 
entire  establishment,  and  conducted  it  with  singular  success.     The  degree  of 
doctor  of  law  was  conferred  on  him  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  an  unusually 
early  period,  and  one  which  we  believe  is  without  parallel  in  Ireland. 

Cork  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  dawning  of  that  taste  for  literature,  and 
scientiAc  inquiry,  which  has  since  rendered  it  so  celebrated,  and  conferred  on 
it  the  name  of  the  Athens  of  Ireland.  A  number  of  ingenuous  young  men  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  of  this 
olub  Maginn  became  a  member,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  above  all  the 
others  for  the  depth  and  universality  of  his  reading.  To  one  of  his  satirical 
turn,  the  opportunity  for  exercising  his  wit,  which  the  foibles  of  the  various 
members  presented  to  him,  was  too  tempting  to  be  overlooked — and  accordingly 
we  find  hiro,  at  this  early  period,  levelling  his  shafts  at  such  of  his  associates  as 
were  the  most  prominent  in  absurdity,  priggishness,  or  pretension — and  flinging 
about  him  epigrams  and  jests,  as  wildly  and  liberally  on  the  small  people  of  the 
beautiful  city,  as  in  after  years  on  the  chancellors  and  ministers  of  the  Britii^h 
empire.  But  none  of  these  trifles  will  bear  transcription.  They  are  as 
tphemeral  as  the  boobies  who  provoked  them. 

The  publication  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  was  commenced  in  181 7» 
opened  a  field  favourable  to  the  display  of  Maginn 's  talents,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  availing  himself  of  ao  popular  a  medium  for  the  insertion  of  his  lucu> 
brations.  In  a  communication  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr. 
Moir  of  Musselburgh,  the  far-famed  Delta,  whose  celebrity  as  a  poet  is  not 
more  widely  diffused  than  his  reputation  as  an  amiable  and  good  man,  we  find 
the  following  amid  other  interesting  memoranda.  «  Dr.  Maginn  commenced 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Blackwood  in  November,  1819,  and  his  first  con- 
tributions to  the  Magazine — his  very  extraordinary  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase — appeared  in  the  number  for  that  month.  It  was 
tent  with  a  fictitious  signature,  as  were  also  his  other  contributions  to  the  sixth 
▼olume  of  that  work, — «An  Epistle  to  Thomas  Campbell' — 'Odeto  Mrs.  Plana- 
gan  by  an  Irish  Gentleman' — and  *  Leslie  rtT#ii#  Hebrew.*  In  the  seventh 
▼olume  of  Blackwood  appeared  *  Luctus  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly* 
— the  latter  part  of  which  from  'Letter  from  O'Doherty' — and  comprehending 
the  'Ode'  by  him,  'Letter  from  Seward,'  *Ulaloo  Gol'—Greek  and  Latin— 
♦Hebrew  Dirge' — letter  from  Jennings  with  *  Dirge,'  and  from  Dowden  with 
•Song,'  as  well  as  *  Speech  delivered  at  the  Cork  Institution,'  I  liave  always 
believed  to  be  all  written  by  him.     To   the  same  volume   he   contributed  the 

Latin  version  of  «  Fytte  Second  of  Chevv  Chase' — 'Ode  to  Marshal on  his 

Return* — and  I  rather  think  <  Daniel  O'Rourkel'  Of  the  last  I  am  not  quite 
positive,  nor  of  the  'Semihone  Biographicie.*  (p.  610.)  In  volume  eighth  the 
Doctor  contributed  'Semihoro?  Biographica*/  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  several  parts 
of  Daniel  (if  that  was  really  his.)  The  *  Remarks  on  the  present  Sute  of 
Ireland,  (p.  190,)  were  also 'by  him." 

To  this  list  we  believe  we  mav  add  "  Letter  from  Dr.  Olinthus  Petre." 
(p.  207.)—"  Epistle  from  O'Doherty,-  (p.  53«,)  and  «*  Extracts  from  a  Lost 
(and  found)  Memorandum  Book,"  (p.  605,)  in  which  there  is  an  iruuical  remedy 
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fiir  the  Poor  Law»,  almost  worthy  of  stAndinff  hcslde  Swift's  **  Project  for  eating 
(^kittlrem"  This  remedy  Is  no  other  than  a  necoction  of  cayenne pcpperi  which 
is  adniiuistartd  to  all  craving  mendicants  in  a  l>uin])er»  hy  a  rogue  of  a  French 
cnok,  and  has  such  an  effect  on  them  that  they  never  again  solicit  alms  or 
victiiaU  at  hit  door.  The  plan  ist  put  forth  with  inlmitahle  gravity,  and  it  k 
Afldeil  that  a  patent  for  the  invention  is  to  l>e  taken  out  by  the  French  cook. 

luallthe<«  c<intrihutions  there  was  a  profusion  of  wit  and  ioarning  which 
tl.Lohrd  on  th.*  public  with  a  splendour  to  which  thev  were  unuNcd.  Scarcely 
4me  appearotl  in  which  there  was  not  something  libellous  ;  but  the  stin^  was  so 
lirautifully  applied,  and  so  mitigated  by  the  surrounding  fun,  that  it  was  difficult 
seriou>ly  to  quarrel  with  the  author ;  and  Mr.  Hlackwood  seemed  to  take  aa 
strong  a  delight  in  publishing  the  sarcasms,  as  Maginn  in  writing  them.  Tbo 
following  extracts  from  Mr.  Klack wood's  Letters  to  the  Doctor,  m  18*i0,  ahoir 
how  heartily  the  old  man  enjoyed  a  scourging  article: — 

••  Eiinbarfli,  il  Moveml>cr.  IftMl 
**Mt  dhak  8ta— It  has  lK>en  so  far  fortunate,  that  thift  month's  ha^  b?en  kept 
iMfk  tor  the  article  on  faptain  Pmrrv'ii  £xp(Mlition,  aiv  it  has  enabled  us  to  insert 
your  ailniirable  attack  on  Professor  )ohn,  which  you  will  see  has  not  lost  any  of  its 
)M>tnt«  by  the  hands  it  ban  pansed  through.  It  w«\s  hX^  do(*trino  and  discoveries  with 
rt-jxAfd  to  tnt*xiii^,  and  not  heat,  which  Hrewster's  Journal  proved  to  be  stolen 
from  the  I'hiio.sopliii'al  Transact  ions,  and  therefore  your  notice  oi  his  book  on  heat 
wa»  altensl.  Tbu  other  alterations,  1  have  no  doubt,  vou  nill  approve  of,  and,  to 
add  to  the  joke,  O.  F.  i$  baptised  Olinthus  Fetre.  D.D.,  of  T.C.D. 

**  I  fear  that  )uu  will  think  that  ti)o  great  liberticii  have  been  taken  with  Holt's 
lettiT,  but  really  we  felt  that  tlu^y  were  necessary.  1  am  sure  you  will  not  object 
to  kuch  a  puppy  charlatan  as  Brunde  being  substituted  for  Tommy  Thomson." 

It  would  seem  from  the  following,  that  Barry  Cornwall  was  not  much  in 
Blackwood's  favour : — 

**  N  »thing  but  your  articles  would  have  tempted  us  to  notice,  in  any  direct  way, 

*  the  beasts  i»f  John  Scott's  Ma^Kine.*  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  haveroor* 
attacks  on  thi«  next  number,  their  objort  undoubtedly  l>eing  to  tempt  ua  to  a  war- 
fare, which  night  hrinf?  them  into  a  little  notorietv.      I   see,  too,  in   this   wet>k*s 

*  l«iterary  (laiette,'  there  is  a  miserable  attempt  made  to  attack  us.  Proctor,  as  I 
think  1  inentioiutl  to  you,  is  now  one  of  Baldwin's  bet,  and  he  is  quite  hand  and 
Klottf  with  Jertlan,  so  that  I  have  do  doubt  this  is  from   the  same  quarter,  and 

ttreparalory  to  something  that  will  appear  in  Baldwin's  next  number.  Frootor 
la^  net  ;\ed  a  j^reat  di'al  more  praise  in  the  ma<(axine  than  he  deserves,  and  I 
wuuld  niit  be  »i>rry  to  see  a  little  which  would  put  him  in  his  proper  rank,  as  a 
p^r««>Q  Iff  an  elegant  enou;;h  ta^te,  but  no  vtry  great  strengtii  or  original  powers, 
and  more  an  imitator  than  an  inventor.  I  saw  a  giMMl  deal  of  him  the  two  last 
timt-«  f  was  in  Loudon,  and  1  form^Hl  a  very  diflTerent  idea  of  hi*  talent  from  wliat  I 
eiprrted  of  the  author  of  Dramatic  SciMH,** 

The  Doctor  had  not  at  this  time  communicated  his  name  to  Blackwood,  nor 
had  lip,  what  is  much  more  sintrular,  demandetl  payment  for  his  writings.  The 
following  eatract  will  show  that,  whatever  was  the  Doctor's  delicacy,  Black- 
wood, with  his  aecostomed  lil)erality,  acted  as  became  him  : — 

**  I  ho|ie  yim  will  like  this  number  of  Maga.  which  I  think  one  of  our 
*ff«bdar<i  one%.  I  nei*«l  not  say  how  much  it  owes  to  you.  and  I  cannot  say  how 
i..-j«>i  /i»uir  \ou  fi>r  }ouriiio^t  etr«'ctualassit»tance.   YourcontributionM  have  now  l>een* 

*  •  r.um' roU4  anil  -••  v^Iuabk^inthetroektscuseoftlif  word,  that  1  trust  you  will  allow 
tn<  t"  nturu  \i»u  soiite  ai*knowli'd^mv*nt,  for  I  canii->t  rop;iy  you  for  thu  kind  and 
«a!wAb!i*  aid  \*»u  ha^eioteu  me.  If  you  will  not  accept  mouey,  1  tm^t  you  will 
all  •«  ini-  to  M'lid  }ou  biiuk«,  and  yoa  would  do  me  a  singular  favour  if  }ou  would 

•«'  ti  ni*  a  1i*t  «>f  t) t)i.-%t  w>>ul.l  1  e  acceptable  ti>  y<iu.     It  is  very  awkward  of  me 

t  .life  %•.■!  T"  fi'i  tlii«  ;  litit  iunor.mt  as  I  am  of  w^ii*  pas^«*'»,  or  w*i»:it  you  wou'l 
r..  ••!  \ir*s.*.',  1  wouUl  not  lik**  t«»  -«*nfl  \ou  works  you  did  not  want,  an  1  I  must  there- 
;  7i  \n^  i»r  }i-u  to  »f-nd  me  a  go«M!  long  list."* 

*  YvT  a  i-otitiderable  time  Dr.  Maginn  c(»rreAponded  with  Mr.  Blackwootl  undtfV 
til*  •ifrnaturc  o(  R.  T.  S.,  and  he  gradually  wiihdrew  the  incoguito  ho  far  as  to 
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In  the  ninth  volume  appeared  the  **  Hvmn  to  Christopher  North,"  some  more 
cantos  of  "  Daniel  O'Rourke"— "A  familiar  Letter  from  the  AdjuUnt"— "A 
Letter  from  Dr.  Petre** — and  ''  Bacchus  or  the  Pirates,"  a  Homeric  hymn, 
translated  into  the  metre  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  "  In  this  month/*  sajs  Dr. 
Moiry  **  Doctor  Maginn  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  propria  persona.  From  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Blackwood  to  me  at  that  time,  jou  will 
see  how  nearly  Dr.  Maginn  and  I  were  in  meeting." 

**  I  have  living  with  me  just  now,  my  celebrated  Cork  correspondent,  who  pum- 
melled Professor  Leslie  in  such  a  grand  style.  Ue  has  come  over  quite  on  purpose 
to  see  me,  and,  till  he  introduced  himself  to  me  on  Monday,  I  did  not  know  his 
name,  or  any  thine  of  him,  except  by  his  letters  under  an  assumed  signature 
like  yourself.  I  wisn  now,  mv  dear  sir,  you  would  also  call  on  me,  for  I  should 
rejoice  exceedingly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my  house  with  this  very 
singular  man,  and  some  of  my  other  friends,  whom  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to 
know.  At  the  same  time,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that,  I  would  not  for  the  world  press 
this  on  you,  unless  you  find  it  entirely  accordant  with  your  own  views  and  wuhes. 
I  would  not  wish  you  to  go  the  least  out  of  your  own  way ;  and  so  anxious  am  I 
that  I  should  owe  the  pleasure  of  knowine;  you  entirely  to  yourself,  I  have  never 
since  you  expressed  your  feelings  on  this  head,  made  the  slightest  inquiry  either 
directly  or  indirectly." 

"I  have  quoted  the  continuation  of  the  [paragraph,"  adds  Dr.  Moir,  '^  to  show 
that  at  this  time  I  was  not  personallv  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blackwood»  and  also 
that  from  the  admiration  of  Dr.  Maffinn's  talents,  which  I  had  occasionally 
expressed  in  mv  letters  to  him,  Mr.  Blackwood  held  out  the  opportunity  of  mv 
then  meeting  the  Doctor,  as  an  additional  temptation  to  my  revealing  myself. 
I  was  then  very  young — only  twenty-two — and  diffident  to  a  degree,  and  it  was 
not  for  a  year  after  that  time  that  I  ventured  a  flesh-and-blood  presentation  in 
the  sanctum  of  Maga. 

*'  I  remember  having  afterw  rds  been  informed  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  that  the 
Doctor  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday  evening,  and  found  his  way  out  to 
Newington,  where  he  then  resided.  It  so  happened  that  the  whole  family  had 
gone  to  the  country  a  few  days  before,  and  in  met,  the  premises,  except  the  front 
gate,  were  locked  up.  This  the  Doctor  manap^ed,  after  vainly  ringing  and 
knocking,  to  open,  and  made  a  circuit  of  the  building,  peeping  first  into  one 
window,  and  then  another,  where  every  thing  look^  snug  and  comfortable, 
though  tenantless.  He  took  occasion  afterwards  to  remark  that  no  such  tempta- 
tions were  allowed  to  prowlers  in  Ireland. 

**  On  the  forenoon  of  Monday  he  presented  himself  in  Prince's-street — at 
that  time  Mr.  Blackwood's  place  of  busineai — and  formally  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman.  The  Doctor  was  previously  well  aware  that  his 
quizzes  on  Dowden,  Jennings,  and  Cody  of  Cork,  (perfectly  harmless  as  they 
were,)  had  produced  a  ferment  in  that  quarter,  which  now  exploded  in  sending 
fierce  and  fiery  letters  to  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine,  demanding  the  name 
of  the  writer,  as  he  had  received  sundry  notes  from  Mr.  Blackwood,  tellii^ 
him  the  circumstances;  and  on  Mr.  Blackwood  appearing,  the  stranger  apprised 
him  of  his  wish  to  have  a  orivate  conversation  with  him,  and  this  in  the 
ttronffest  Irish  accent  he  could  assume. 

*•  On  being  closetted  t<M^ther,  Mr.  Blackwood  thought  to  himself,  as  Mr. 
Blackwood  afterwards  informed  me, — *  Here  at  last  is  one  of  the  wild  Iriahmea 
...and  come  for  no  good  purpose,  doubtless.' 

*f  *  You  are  Mr.  Blackwood,  I  presume,'  said  the  stranger. 

**  *  I  am,*  answered  that  gentleman. 

***l  have  rather  an  unpleasant  business  then  withvou,'  he  added,  '  regarding 
some  thinffs  which  appeared  in  your  magazine.  They  are  so  and  so— .would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  name  of  the  author  ?' 


subscribe  himself  Ralph  Tuckett  Scott,  and  Mr.  Blackwood  tent  him  a  cheque, 

Sayabltt  to  that  gentleman.     Dr.  Maginn  wrote  a  very  humorous  letter,  quixiung 
[r.  B.  for  being  gulled,  and  exaggerating  the  difficulty  be  had  In  getting  the  cheque 
cashed,  with  the  endorsement  of  an  Imaginary  person. 
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**  *  That  requires  considermtion,*  sud  Mr.  Blackwood ;  '  and  I  must  first  be 
uuisfied  that ' 

*'  *  Tour  correspondent  resides  in  Cork,  doesn't  he  ?  You  need  not  make  anj 
mjstery  about  that.' 

**  *  1  decline  at  present^'  said  Mr.  B.  '  giving  any  information  on  that  head^ 
before  I  know  more  of  this  business—of  your  puroose— and  who  jou  are.' 

**  *  You  are  verj  shj»  sir/  said  the  stranger ;  *  I  thought  jou  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Scotty  of  Cork,*  mentioning  the  assumed  name  under  which  tne  doc^ 
tor  had  hitherto  communicated  with  the  magazine. 

"  *  I  bee  to  decline  giring  anjr  information  on  that  subject,*  was  the  response 
of  Mr.  Blackwood. 

^  *  If  JOU  don't  know  him,  then,*  sputtered  out  the  stranger ;  'perhaM— per* 
haps  JOU  oomid  know  jour  own  handwriting,*  at  the  same  moment  producing  a 
packet  of  letters  from  his  side  pocket.  '  You  need  not  denj  jour  correspon* 
dence  with  that  gentleman — I  am  that  ^ntleman.' 

««Such  was  the  whimsical  introduction  of  Dr.  Maffinn  to  Mr.  Blackwood; 
and  after  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  heartj  laugh,  the  p«r  were  in  a 
few  minutes  up  to  the  elbows  in  fHendship.  The  doctor  remain«d  at  this  time 
in  Edinbuivh,  at^  Mr.  B.'s  house,  for  several  weeks ;  and  was  introduced  to 
Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Lockhart,  R.  P.  Gillies,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Howison, 
and  other  prominent  literarj  characters,  as  well  as  several  leading  and  influen* 
tial  members  of  the  Scottish  bar.  The  doctor  remained  in  Edinburgh  until  the 
middle  of  Julj,  when  he  returned  home." 

The  coronation,  and  the  king's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1821,  seemed  well  worthy 
of  commemoration  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood ;  and  the  publisher  spared  no 
exertions  to  make  his  numbers  for  August  and  September  worthj  of  the  occa* 
sion.  In  the  first-named  of  these  months,  we  find  him  writing  to  Maginn 
thus: — 

'*  I  feel  prodigious  anxietj  about  mj  next  number ;  it  is  so  much  consequence  that 
it  should  be  verj  good  as  well  as  verj  uvelj.  I  entreat  of  jou,  as  the  greatest  favour 
JOU  can  ever  do  me,  to  make  the  utmost  exertions  that  jour  limited  leisure  will  permit 
JOU.  It  would  have  an  admirable  effect  if  jou  could  send  me  an  article  full  of  the 
true  lojal  Irish  feeling  which  is  at  present  sweeping  all  before  it  in  jour  Green  Isle. 
None  but  an  Irishman  can  do  thu.  At  the  same  tune,  this  is  not  to  prevent  there 
being  pleot  J  of  the  humorous  and  droll  turn  of  communication,  in  the  Lmetu$  st  jle» 
as  JOU  proposed.  The  ode  and  the  song  everj  one  is  delighted  with ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  same  kind  is  expected  in  our  next  number.  A  writes  me  tluit  ha 
BCYer  almost  read  anjthing  so  good ;  and  Wilson  and  Hamilton  were  quite  de- 
lighted with  them." 

The  ode  and  Song  here  alluded  to  appeared  in  the  August  number,  (p.  94f 
voL  X.},  and  well  deserve  the  laughter  which  thej  provoked.  In  the  same 
v^nme  is  ^  Sjlvanus  Urban  and  Christopher  North,**  **  Expostulation  with 
Mr.  Barker,"  •*  Adcemiut  in  Hibfrmam  RegUr  **  The  Man  in  the  Bell"— a 
paper  Worthj  of  Victor  Hugo,— «<  Latin  Prcoodj  firom  England,"  **  Treasoo,** 
«Tbe  Sixth  Canto  of  Daniel  O'Rourke,"  «« Translation  of  the  AdveiUMS," 
«•  On  the  Scholastic  Doctors,"  **  Specimens  of  Free  and  Easj  TransUtions," 
^  Andoki  National  Melodies,"  **  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  «<  A  Bitter  Quia 
on  Lord  Bjron's  Poem  of  Darkness,"  *'  The  Irish  Melodies,"  <<  Remarks  on 
SheOej's  Adonais,**  with  several  other  short  papers,  which,  according  to  cus- 
tom, we  do  not  think  worth  particularising,  as  to  do  so  would  swell  this 
paper  bevood  all  reasonable  limits.  In  reference  to  two  articles  amone  the  fore- 
gonv»  of  remarkable  merit,  we  read  the  following  observations  in  Mr.  Blacks 
wood's  letters :— > 

**  On  Saturdaj  and  jesterdaj  I  received  all  jour  parcels  of  the  8th,  9tb,  and 
Hkk,  Both  jour  songs  are  capital ;  and  I  weary  excessivelj  for  the  introduction 
which  JOU  are  to  prenx.  Captain  Hamilton  was  like  to  die  of  laog^hing  when  he 
read  tMB  i  partkularlj  St.  Patrick.  Anj  one  but  jourself,  he  sajs,  would  mar 
the  milsiiifi.  We  stand  so  much  in  need  of  them  for  this  number,  and  thej  stand 
so  fictle  Im  seed  oC  any  tatrodnction,  that  I  reall j  must  print  them  now ;  and  the 
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notioe  of  Tommy  Moore  will  do  as  well  with  the  nexi  number  as  with  this^  Bhonld 
it  not  come  in  time. 

"The  Sixth  Canto  of  Daniel  is,  I  think,  the  very  best  we  have  had.  It  will  be 
a  most  g^rievotis  disappointment,  likewise,  to  me,  if  I  do  not  receive  the  introduce 
tion  and  Latin  verses  by  to-morrow  evening's  post.  It  is  a  happy  thought  to  put 
the  cdncltision  in  Latin,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  it :  and  it  will,  besides,  gratify 
80  much  all  oar  learned  friends." 

In  the  following  year  appeared,  among  other  papefs,  in  Blackwood,  his 
''  Wine  Bibber*8  Glory/*  of  which,  as  a  specimen  of  his  Latinity,  we  insert  a 
copy  here,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  rully  equal  to  any  thing  that  Vincent 
fioume  ever  wrote,  we  do  it  only  the  justice  to  which  its  merits  are  eniitled:-^ 

THB  WIflB«BtlieE*S  OLORT-^A  HEW  SOffO. 
ToKt— •*  The  Joily  Miller." 


Quo  me  Bacche  rapb  tol 
Plenamr 

Hot. 

L 

If  Hot*atitt8    (laccos    made  Jolly  old 

Bacchus 
<    So  often  his  favotirite  theme } 
If  in  him  it  was  clastic  to  praise  his  old 
Massic, 
And  Falernian  to  gulp  in  a  stream ; 
If  FalstaflTs  vagaries  *bout  Sack  and 
Canaries 
Have  pleased  us  a^ain  and  again ; 
Shall  we  not  make  merry,  on  Port, 
Claret,  or  Sherry, 
Madeira,  and  sparkling  Champagne  ? 


TOPORtS  GLORIA — A  f.ATIN  MELODY. 

To  a  tone  for  ItMlT,  latelf  dltcorered  In  Herta. 
laoeatn— being  an  aodent  Robad  air— or»  If 
not,  quite  as  good. 

Com  JoUiAcatione  bolsteroeA :  !*•«.  with  Inrfaleroaa 
JolliflcaclOD. 

I. 

Si  Horatio  Flacco  de  failari  Bacchd 

Mos  carmina  esset  cantare. 
Si  Massica  vina  vocaret  divina, 

Falernaqne  sciret  potare ; 
Si  nos  iuvat  mlr^  Faistaffium  audire 

Laudentum  Hispanicum  memm. 
Cor  nostrum  sit  Isstum,   ob   Portum, 
Claretum, 

Xerense,  Campannm,  Mademm. 


Tirst  Port,  that  potation  preferred  by 
our  nation 
To  all  the  small  drink  of  the  French  ; 
'Tis  the  best  standing  liquor  for  layman 
or  vicar, 
The  army,  the  navy,  the  bench ; 
'Tis  strong  and  substantial^  believe  me, 
no  man  shall  • 
Good  Port  fVom  my  dining-room  send ; 
In  your  soup — after  cheese — every  way 
it  will  please. 
But  most,  ttfte-^-t^te  with  a  friend. 

3. 
hdr  Sherry,  Port's  sister,  ibr  years  they 
dismissed  her 
To  the  kitrhen  to  flatmir  the  Jellies—. 
^bere  long  she  was  banish'd,  and  well 

nigh  had  vanish*d 
.    To  eomfort  the  kitchen  maids'  bellies ; 
Till  bis  Majesty  fixt,  be  thought  Sherry 
when  sixtv 
Years  old  like  himself  quite  the  thinjj } 
^  I  think  it  but  proper,  to  fill  a  tip- 
t^pper 
Of  Sbeii>y  to  drink  to  the  king. 


n. 
Est  Portum  potatio  quam  Anglic*  natio 

Vinis  Qalliie  prffitulit  lautis  :— . 
Sacerdote  amatur^et  laicis  potatur 

Consultis,  militibus,  nautis. 
SI  menm  conclave  hoc  forte  et  suate 

Vitaverit,  essem  iniquus. 
Post  caseum — in  Jure — placebit  s^iHtre 

Prftsertim  enm  adsit  amicus. 


ni. 
Huic  quamvis  cognatum,  Xerense  dam- 
natum, 
Oe1at&  cnlina  tingebat, 
Vinum  exul  tbique  dum  coquo  cuique 

Oenerosum  liquorem  preoebat. 
Bed  a  rcge  probistum  est  valdd  pergra- 
tum 
Cum  (ut  ipse)  sexagenarium-* 
Largd  ergo  impleodum,  rcgique  bibeB* 
dum 
Opinor  est  nunc  necetsarium. 


Though  your  delicate  Claret,  by    do 

means  goes  far,  it 
Is  fkmed  for  its  exquisite  flavour ; 
'Tis  a  niG«  provocation  to  im«  conver<» 

satioR« 
•    QMtr  Uianeji  gr  kftTmUu  pa(l^v«r  I 


IV. 

Claretum,    oh  f    quamvis    baud   forte 
(deest  nam  vis) 
Divina  sapore  notatur  i 
HiAo  dnlcia  dleiuit«r-.ficeta  nascun- 
tur — 
I««ilt«rq«i  phHioa  if» 
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'TU  the  bond  of  iiodoty — ^no  inebriety 
Follows  a  Kwig  of  tbc  Dlue ; 

Ooe  mav  drtolc  a  wliole  ocean,  but  ne'er 
fi*ei  commotion 
Or  headache  from  Chateau  Margouz. 

5. 
But  thouf^h  Claret  is  pleasant,  to  taste 
for  the  present 
On  the  stomach  it  sometimes  feels  cold ; 
So  to  keep  it  all  cleTer,  and  comfort 
your  brer, 
Take  a  glaAs  of  Madeira  that's  old  { 
When  't  has  sailcHl  for  the  Indies,  a  cure 
for  all  wind  *ti% 
And  chotic  'twill  put  to  the  rout ; 
AH  doi*tors  declare  a  good  gUss  of  Ma- 
deira 
The  best  of  all  things  for  the  gout. 


0. 


Socialis  pntatio !  te  baud  f^git  ratio 
INirpuroo  dosoram  colore ! 

Tui  maximum  mare  liceret  potara 
8ine  mentis  frontisve  dolort. 


T. 

Etsi  vcro  in  pnesenti  Claretum  blbenti 

Videatur  imprimis  jucundum, 
Cito  renter  frigescat — quod  ut  statim 
decrescat 

Vetuft  vinnm  Mademm  adeundum. 
Indos  si  navigarit,  vento  corpus  levari!, 

Coliccamque  fugarit  hoc  merum ; 
Podagrik    cruciate    "  Vinum   optimum 
dato 

Clamant  medici  docti  Maderum,** 


TL 


CampanumI  Campanum!  quo  gaadia 
lagenam 
Ocem  Perdrieii  sorberem  1 
Ad  dominie  oculum  exhauriam  poenlum 

Tali  philtro  ^i  unquam  egerem— 
Propinarem  divinam — sed  peream  si  ti* 
nam 
Nomen  camm  ut  sic  profanatur, 
Et  si  cum  Bacchus  urget,  ad  labia  sur- 

lit 

Campano  ad  eor  reroletur.  "^ 


Then  Champagne!  dear  Champagne ! 
ah  !  how  gladly  1  drain  a 
Whole  bottle  of  Oeil  de  Perdrix ; 
To  the  eye  of  my  charmer,  to  make  my 
lore  warmer, 
If  cool  that  love  erer  could  be. 
1  could  toa^t  her  for  erer-^ut  never, 
oh.  nerer 
Would  I  her  dear  name  so  profane ; 
8o,  if  e'er  when  I'm  tipsy,  it  slips  to  my 
Hpt.  I 
Wash  it  back  to  my  heart  with  Cham- 
pagne! 

From  thift  time  tmtil  1828,  the  doctor  constantly  contHbtited  to  "  Black- 
wood," and  the  list  of  his  works  now  lying  before  us  k  such  as  probably  no 
other  literary  man  in  the  empire  could' have  equalled.  In  the  year  IBid,  he 
married ;  and  having  g^ven  up  his  school,  went  to  London,  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  hb  fortune  in  the  wide  ocean  of  literature,  dreaming,  no  doubt,  like 
mo^t  yountc  men,  of  the  golden  islet  of  Atalantis,  to  be  found  in  those 
watery  wilds,  and  like  them  doomed  to  disappointment.  His  celebrihr  soon 
procured  him  literary  employment ;  and  from  Murray,  '*  the  Anas  of  book- 
sellers," as  LfOrd  Byron  called  him,  he  received  overtures  for  the  composition  of 
a  li/e  of  that  poet,  who  had  jmt  died,  ^othing  can  more  clearlr  show  the 
hi^h  opinion  entertained  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  his  al>ilities  than 
this  fart.  A  young  man  from  an  Irish  provincial  town,  who  bad  never  written 
a  book,  and  whose  name  was  little  known,  entrusted  with  the  biography  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Eiiffland's  poets,  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  booksellers  that 
ever  lived,  is  a  spectacle  not  often  seen,  and  Maginn  used  to  speak  of  it  with 
no  little  satiifaction.  The  papers  and  letters  of  his  lordship  were  accordingly 
placed  in  the  doctor's  hands,  and  remained  in  his  possession  for  some  time,  but 
no  ftCepa  were  taken  in  the  biogranhv,  and  it  was  finally  entrusted  to  Mr.  Moore. 
It  it  fortunate  for  the  memory  or  Lord  Byron  that  Maginn  did  not  write  his 
l:fe ;  as,  instead  of  the  romantic  fictions  to  which  Mr.  Moore  has  treated  us, 
in  which  the  author  of  Cbilde  Harold  is  represented  as  a  demi-god,  or  some- 
thing just  le»,  we  should  have  a  picture  of  the  man,  un vizored  and  unrobed, 
in  hi^  true  and  natural  colours ;  his  whole  heart  and  life  laid  bare,  as  he 
kim««lf  wished  them  to  be,  and  a  record  of  a  career  more  sinruUr  than  even 
the  (\mfeuifmM  of  Rou4sean,  and  only  less  profligate  than  the  Memoirs  of  De 
FauMas.  In  the  pafkeni  ^ubmttted  to  the  doctor,  there  were,  as  he  assured  us, 
in  every  page,  proofs  of  the  utter  falseness  and  insincerity  of  his  lordship,  to 
aa  •xlent  scarcely  credible ;  and  he  had  gleaned  besides,  from  the  most 
aatkestie  eomreea,  such  general  information  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  poetf 
as  to  be  better  acqiuunted  with  his  career  than  any  other  man  in  England. 
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**  Although/'  said  he,  *'  I  never  read  the  autobiography  of  which  so  mnch  has 
been  said,  so  much  of  it  has  been  repeated  to  me,  that  I  know  almost  the  entire 
of  its  contents.  It  contained  scarcely  anything  more  than  what  we  already 
know.  The  whole  object  seemed  to  be  to  puff  himself  and  run  down  every 
body  else.  Moore's  disinterestedness  in  burning  the  manuscript  has  been 
talked  of  absurdly.  There  never  was  such  a  humbug.  Murray  lost  two  thou- 
sand pounds  by  it." 

In  the  Noctei  Arnbrosiana,  No.  XV.  we  find  the  doctor  expressing  his  opi- 
nion of  the  papers  thus :  with  a  slight  variation  it  b  what  we  have  often  heard 
him  say : — "  One  volume  of  his  memoirs,  in  short,  consists  of  a  dictionary  of 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  proper  defini- 
tions of  their  characters — criticisms  on  their  works  (when  they  nad  any)  and 
generally  a  few  specimens  of  their  correspondence.  To  me  this  volume  seemed 
on  the  whole  the  most  amusing  of  the  three.  The  fact  is,  that  Byron  never 
could  versify,  and  that  his  memoirs  and  his  private  letters  are  the  only  things 
of  his  that  I  have  ever  seen,  that  give  me,  in  the  least  degree,  the  notion  of  a 
fine  creature,  enjoying  the  full  and  unrestrained  swing  of  his  faculties.  Hang 
it,  if  you  had  ever  seen  that  attack  of  his  on  *  Blackwood' — or,  better  still, 
that  attack  of  his  on  Jeffrey,  for  puffing  Johnny  Keats — or,  best  of  all,  per- 
haps, that  letter  on  Hobhouse — or  that  glorious,  now  I  think  of  it,  inimitable 
letter  to  Tom  Moore,  giving  an  account  of  the  blow-up  with  Murray  about  the 
Don  Juan  concern — oh,  dear,  if  you  had  seen  these,  you  would  never  have 
thought  of  mentioning  any  rhymed  thing  of  Byron's ;  no,  not  even  his  Epi- 
grams on  Sam  Rogers,  which  are  well  worth  five  dozen  Parasinas  and  Prisoners 
of  Chillon.'' 

With  these  sentiments,  which  clearly  show  how  little  enthusiasm  he  felt  for 
either  his  lordship  or  his  poetry,  the  doctor  recommended  Murray  to  publish  the 
letters  entire  with  libels,  sneers,  satires,  sarcasms,  epigrams,  confessions,  and 
intrigues,  unmutilated  and  unasterisked,  and  merely  prefix  to  the  work  such  in- 
formation as  was  absolutely  indispensable.  Had  this  been  done,  the  world 
would  now  be  in  possession  of  the  most  extraordinary  compilation  that  ever 
appeared  ;  but  Murray  got  frightened — his  great  friends  came  about  him,  and 
advised,  and  wept,  and  entreated  and  implored ;  and  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  **  Memoirs,"  taken  from  Maginn,  was  consigned  to  one  who,  having  b^n  a 
whig  all  his  life,  knew  best  what  would  please  his  employers,  and  expunged 
all  those  parts  in  which  they  were  mercilessly  shown  up.  In  a  moral  point  of 
view,  perhaps,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  our  loss. 

In  1824,  the  Doctor  having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Murray,  foreign  editor  of 
**  The  Representative,"  a  daily  paper,  then  newly  established,  went  to  reside 
in    Paris.       That    publication  did  not,  however,   flourish  long,    and  on  its 
death,    the  doctor   returned  to   London,   where,  for   a  time,    he    earned    a 
scanty  livelihood,    by   writing  for  magazines,  annuals,   and  newspapers.      In 
the  « Literary   Souvenir"    for   1829,    appeared  one  of   his  most    beautiful 
tales,  **  The  City  of  the  Demons."     In  tne  volume  which  preceded  it,  is  ano- 
ther, entitled,  ''A  Vision  of  Purgatory;"  and  in  the  Fairy  Legends  of  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker,  was  the  exquisitely  humorous  story  of  '<  Daniel  O'Rourke,"* 
and  three  others,  whose  names  we  liave  forgotten.     He  contributed  principidly 
to  the  «  John  Bull,"  then  in  its  glory,  and  had  obtained  so  g^eat  a  reputation  as 
a  political  writer,  that  on  the  establishment  of  '<  The  Standard,'*  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win, he  was  appointed  joint  editor  with  Dr.  GifTord.     In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished "  WhitehaU,"  one  of  the  most  wild  and  extraordinary  productions  or  the 
day  ;  overflowing  with  madcap  wit  and  qnamt  learning,  and  containing  sketches 
of  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  time,  firom   George  IV.,  down  to   Jack 
Ketch  the  hangman.     To  the  last-named  office,  by  an  inimitable  stroke  of  hu- 
mour, he  appoints  Mr.  Tiemey,  who,  having  come  up  to  town  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  made  prime  minister,  and  having  in  vain  solicited  that  or  some 


•  [We  have  seen  a  copy  of  **  Daniel  O'Rourke."  printed  before  dther  Croaoo 
Croker  or  Dr.  Maji^nn  was  bom,  so  our  correspondent  most  be  in  error  In  attri- 
buting this  composition  to  Maginn  — .Eo.] 
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other  placet  finalljf  in  despair,  accepta  the  office  of  executioner,  and  performs 
the  last  ceremonies  of  the  law  on  Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  he  tells  as,  ''amid 
the  acclamations  of  surrounding  thousands,  died  easily  and  instantaneously." 
Thb  work  is  verj  rare,  but  it  will  well  repaj  any  one  who  takes  Uie  trouble 
of  searching  for  it  through  the  old  book-shops  of  London. 

Thb  appears  to  have  been  a  busy  period  of  the  doctor's  life.  From  the  inte- 
resting memoranda  of  Dr.  Moir,  we  extract  the  following  account  of  another 
work  of  fiction  which  has  been  lost : — ''  Another  thing  of  the  doctor*s,  I  re- 
member being  particularly  struck  with ;  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  it  has 
never  been  published.  1  think  it  was  written  when  he  was  in  Paris,  in  connec- 
tion with  <  The  Representative/  the  newspaper  which  Mr.  Murray  started  in 
London.  You  must,  of  course,  be  aware,  that  the  doctor  was  the  foreign  edi- 
tor, and,  it  is  said,  .with  a  very  handsome  salary,  during  the  short  time  that  it 
continued  to  be  published.  The  manuscript  referred  to  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Blackwood  towards  the  end  of  1827,  as  1  find  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  me : — 

**  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  tliat  I  had  got  some  chapters  of  a  very  queer  work 
by  Dr.  Maginn.  He  is  such  a  singular  person,  that  I  aon't  know  if  he  will  ever 
finish  it ;  and  perhaps  1  shall  have  to  return  the  manuscript  ooe  of  these  days.  I 
should  therefore  be  sorry  you  did  not  read  it,  and  I  send  you  the  whole  I  have  got, 
with  his  contents  of  the  intended  chapters.  How  do  you  tliink  they  would  do  for 
Magn^  should  he  not  finbh  the  book,  and  be  wilhng  to  allow  them  to  appear 
in  it  ?" 

What  answer  I  returned  to  these  queries  I  do  not  now  remember ;  but 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  setting  down  the  production  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary one — full  of  power,  originality,  and  interest.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Paris, 
and  some  of  the  scenes  were  very  striking,  more  especially  one,  where  an  only 
and  spoiled  son,  having  dissipated  his  substance  in  all  kinds  of  riotous  living, 
and  descended  to  all  the  meannesses  of  vice,  has  not  yet  the  moral  courage  to 
reveal  his  lost  condition  to  his  doting  parents,  who  resided  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  who  believed  him  to  be  an  industrious  and  ardent  student ;  and  at 
length  throws  himself  into  the  Seine,  his  body  being  afterwards  claimed  by 
them  at  the  Morgue.  It  would  appear  that  I  had  kept  the  manuscript  for  some 
time,  and  that  it  had  been  mislaid,  although  afterwards  recovered,  as  I  find 
ailusion  to  the  subject  in  another  letter  from  Mr.  Blackwood : — 

'*  It  is  most  fortunate  that  you  discovered  the  doctor's  chapters,  and  all  in  ^ood 
time.  Some  weeks  ago  he  wrote  me  to  return  them,  but  in  the  hurry  of  one  thing 
or  another,  I  neglectra  to  do  so.  Last  niffht  I  had  another  letter  from  him,  and 
inlciMled  to  have  sent  it  off  this  very  day. 

In  1890,  **  Fraser's  Magazine"  was  established,  and  with  the  foundation  and 
chief  management  of  that  brilliant  neriodical,  Maginn  was  most  intimately 
eoonected.  Some  disagreement  with  Blackwood,  we  believe,  led  to  the  birth  of 
tins  new  and  powerful  rival,  which  soon  attained  a  circulation  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  respectable  of  any  of  the  London  published  periodicals.  The 
ftret  three  or  four  numbers  were  almost  entirely  written  by  the  doctor  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  one  of  those  clever,  well-bred  men  of  wit 
and  hoooor  about  town,  whom  London  produces  in  greater  perfection  and 
wrealer  numbers  than  any  other  metropolis  in  the  world.  The  articles 
bttng  completed,  they  both  sallied  forth  with  the  manuscript  in  their  pockets, 
and  proceeded  down  Regent-street,  in  search  of  a  publisher.  Passing  No. 
:{I5,  the  doctor  said,  *<  Fraser  I  here  is  a  namesake  of  yours — let  us  try 
him.'*  They  entered  the  shop — some  bright  star  of  fortune  that  presided  over 
Mr.  James  Fraser,  then  conducting  them.  The  terms  were  arranged,  and  thus 
WM  Uid  the  basis  of  **  Fraser's  Magazine."  Many  persons  thought  it  was  so 
called  after  the  publisher.  This  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  James  Fraser,  so  far  from 
taking  pride  in  the  journal  which  bore  his  name,  never  permitted  any  one  in  his 
tstahninment  to  call  it ''  Fraser's  Magazine."  In  his  books  and  correspondence, 
which  we  have  sccOf  we  find  it  always  called  "  The  Town  and  Country,"  and  it 
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was  after  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  the  Magazine  was  designated  hy  the  title  bj  which 
it  is  known. 

A  highly  popular  and  delightful  feature  in  this  Magazine,  was  the  Oallery  of 
Literary  Portraits — the  letter-press  for  nearly  all  of  which  was  written  by 
Maginn.  These  were  entirely  original  in  plan  and  executioUi  and  created  a 
sensation  in  literary  circlesi  not  often  paralleled.  The  exquisite  sketches  by 
Maclise  added  not  a  little  to  their  attraction.  As  a  whole,  they  are,  we  think, 
the  most  original  and  sparkling  of  the  doctor's  productions  ;  and  when  we  remeni- 
her  that  they  were  hit  off  at  a  moment's  notice,  we  shall  be  easily  able  to  fancy 
how  meteoric  was  the  intellect  from  which  they  emanated.  Wit  was  their  prin- 
cipal recommendation.  **  This,"  as  Sir  William  Jones  said  of  Dunning, 
"  relieved  the  weary,  calmed  the  resentful,  and  animated  the  drowsy ;  this  drew 
smiles  even  from  such  as  were  the  objects  of  it ;  scattered  flowers  over  a  desvrt ; 
and,  like  sunbeams  sparkling  on  a  lake,  gave  vivacity  to  the  dullest  and  least 
interesting  theme.*'  And  we  never  read  them,  without  involuntarily  thinking 
we  hear  the  doctor  speak,  for  they  are  perfect  resemblances  of  what  his  conver- 
sation was. 

Maginn  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  and  circumstances.  He 
mixed  in  good  society — was  courted  by  lords  and  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion, 
and  moved  in  the  glittering  circle  of  the  aristocracy.  By  Lord  Lowther,  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  Mr.  Wilson  Croker,  and  Lady  Stepney,  he  was  received  with 
friendship  and  consideration ;  and  though  he  lived,  bitterly  to  experience  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Burney's  remark* — "  what  Pliny  has  said  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  seems 
applicable  to  the  great  in  general,  corticis  in  quo  mmma  gratia — nothing  but  the 
mere  outside  is  of  value" — still  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  must  admit,  that  their 
subsequent  desertion  of  him  may  be  attributed  not  a  little  to  his  own  want  of 
prudence.  By  Mr.  Croker  he  is  thus  described  in  a  letter,  which  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing : — «  On  the  few  occasions  of  my  having  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  his  society,  his  conversation  was  very  lively  and  original — a  singular 
mixture  of  classical  erudition,  and  Irish  fun.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and 
still  more  of  drollery,  and  certainly  nu  deficiency  of  what  is  called  conviviality 
and  animal  spirits.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  having  heard  from  some 
common  friend,  that  he  seemed  to  be  throwing  away  a  great  deal  of  talent  on 
ephemeral  productions.  I  took  the  liberty  of  advising  him  to  direct  his  great 
powers  to  some  more  permanent  objects,  and  he  told  me  that  he  contemplated 
some  serious  work,  I  think  on  the  Cheek  drama,  but  of  this  I  am  not  auite 
sure.  It  might  have  been  the  Greek  orators,  I  had  a  high  opinion  or  his 
power  to  illustrate  either." 

By  our  illustrious  countryman,  Maclise,  he  is  thus  described  at  the  period 
of  which  we  now  write : — "  With  every  desire  to  do  what  you  request,  I 
find  myself  embarrassed  in  contributing  the  slightest  memorandum  of  mv  ac- 
quaintance with  the  late  Dr.  Maginn.  Does  he  not  strike  you  to  have  been 
precisely  the  person,  of  whom  it  would  be  most  difflcult  to  convey  (to  one 
who  had  not  known  him)  a  true  impression  ?  I  cannot  boast  of  having  seen  as 
much  of  the  doctor,  as  I  was  ambitious  of  seeing ;  for,  although  known  to  him 
from  my  first  arrival  in  London,  yet,  whether  from  his  own,  and  perhaps  my 
active  occupation,  the  usual  separating  tendencies  and  distractions  of  town, 
differences  of  pursuit,  kc,  our  interviews  were  not  after  all  so  frequent  as  I 
could  have  wished ;  and  when  we  consider  over  how  numy  years  they  were  spreail, 
any  thing  I  could  say  of  him  must,  of  necessity,  assume  a  tone  of  the  highest 
panegyric,  and  I  ft nd  it  difficult  to  satisfy  myself  in  the  choice  of  any  expression 
sufBciently  powerful  to  convey  my  idea  of  his  great  abilities  as  a  writer,  and 
conversationist,  and  of  his  excellent  nature  as  a  man.  He  comes  upon  my 
seneral  recollection  always  crowded  round  by  the  roost  pleasant  associations,  and 
1  can  conjure  him  up  in  particular  situations.  The  morning  walk  of  my  early 
acquaintance,  and  more  recently  the  morning  visit,  when  1  had  but  to  listen  and 
be  delighted.  Indeed  his  various  gifVs  and  brilliant  qualities  were  ever  met  with 
prompt  acknowledgment,  and  where  wit  and  wits  abounded,  one  always  bad  the 
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Mlidkction  of  tMiiw  him  ooromanding  attention.*'  These  were  the  rosy  dayi 
of  hit  eiiftenee.  How  full  of  stern  philosophj  do  they  appear,  when  we  con- 
trtft  them  with  snhseqaent  scenes,  and  find  him,  who,  but  a  orief  period  before 
was  a  visitor  in  lordly  palaces  and  drawing-rooms,  pining  away  in  the  gloomy 
cells  and  garrets  of  the  Fleet. 

Let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative  : —  We  have  been  favoured  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Nickisson,  the  present  proprietor  of  *'  Fraser,"  with  a  list  of  Maginn's 
contributions  to  tliat  periodical  ;  but  it  is  so  extensive  as  to  preclude  the  possi* 
iHlity  of  printing  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  promt- 
nent  papers,  merely  premising  that  the  doctor  contributed  to  almost  erery 
Dumber  of  the  Magazine  from  the  commencement  down  to  No.  133,  one  or  two 
papers  at  an  average. 

In  the  37th  Number  appeared  the  memorable  satire  of  Lord  Byron  on  his 
friend  Sam  Rogers ;  and  in  the  following  month,  Coleridge's  Epitaph  on  his 
•uefDy,  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Both  these  created  much  talk,  and  are  among 
tlie  most  interesting  literary  curiosities  we  possess.  The  satire  is  the  very  best 
and  bitterest  that  has  appeared  since  Swift,  and  fully  corroborates  the  opinion 
which  the  doctor  expressed  in  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosians,"  before  quoted.  *'  I 
would  give  a  trifle  to  have  seen  Sam's  face  the  morning  that  satire  was  pub- 
lished," said  Maginn.  It  is  reported  that  Rogers  attempted  to  buy  up  all  the 
Mpies  of  the  masaaine,  but  yielded  to  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  mutility  of  such  a  step.  Of  that  great  poet  and  his  compo- 
aitions  Doctor  Maginn  thought  but  little,  and  said  that  he  owed  much  of  his 
Uaike  to  a  right  appreeiation  of  that  glorious  line — 

"  The  road  through  the  stomach's  the  way  to  the  heart." 

^  I  do  not  think  Sam  Rogers  any  great  poet,  notwithstanding  all  the  puffs 
about  him,"  said  a  friend,  one  day,  to  the  doctor. 

^  That  is,**  be  replied,  **  because  you  never  ate  any  of  his  dinners.** 
The  *'  Eraser  Papers "  form  the  next  feature  of  interest  and  importance  in 
the  magaaine.  Though  written  on  subjects  generally  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  every  one  of  them  hastily  struck  off  in  Eraser's  back  parlour,  over  such 
fuppliet  of  liquid  ss  would  totally  incapacitate  all  other  men  from  work,  real- 
ising too  often  in  Regent-street  the  picture  which  the  classic  poet  of  antiquity 
behind  in  the  rosy  mominga  of  Auaonia : — 

*'  Sic  noctem  patera,  sic  dncam  carmine  donee 
Injidat  radios  in  mea  vlna  dies/' 

Paopuar.  iv.  6. 

the  doctor  and  his  associate  in  the  task,  Mr.  C ,  (a  writer  of  no  mean 

ability,)  have  flung  into  the  essays  such  radiant  fun,  blended  with  such  sound 
reainniny,  that  thev  seem  destined  to  avoid  the  fate  which  overtakes  most  poli- 
tacftl  wntiiup,  and  has  consigned  those  of  Swift  and  Addison  already  to 
oblivion.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  contain  much  of  what  is  called  '*  the  philo- 
sophy of  history ;"  they  do  not  aspire  to  such  august  thought  as  invests  the 
riphlets  of  Burke,  and  will  convey  them  in  triumph  down  to  all  posterity ; 
such  ends  they  were  not  designc«l  or  written  ;  but  as  speculations  flung  off 
to  vm  some  temporary  advantage — to  gall  some  political  adversary,  or  cele- 
bralr  some  triumph  of^  party,  they  are  inimitable,  and  are  impregnated  with  as 
nurh  of  the  true  Rabelaisian  fire  as  will  keep  them  vigorous  for  ever. 

In  the  sixty-first  number  appeared  one  of  his  most  admirable  things,  "  The 
Fraaerians,**  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  paper  in  the  sixty-fourth,  entitled 
^  April  Fools,'*  into  which,  as  in  a  net,  by  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper 
from  a  sentimental  young  Indian  lady,  possessed  of  a  fortune,  and  in  want  of  a 
hatband,  he  drew  no  less  than  eighteen  fools,  all  of  whom  felt  so  extremely 
anxious  about  the  fair  unknown  as  to  produce  no  less  than  one  hundred  epistles, 
rt ery  one  of  which  the  doctor  published.  We  believe  Theotlore  Hook  had 
something  to  do  with  this  hoax.     It  was  certainly  worthy  of  him. 

In  the  seventy-third  number  appeared  the  *•  Report  on  Fraser 's  Magazine," 
-»a  paper  full  of  talent  and  learning,  but  tiresome  from  its  great  length  ;  and 
in  tbe  ei§bli«tli  nnmbtr  bit  famous  review  of  "  Berkeley  Castle."    This  was 
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'*  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  Shakspeare  to  him  very  glowingly*  Akid  pre- 
ferred him  to  Homer,  adding : — 

''  f  I  was  certain  his  edition  would  have  a  great  tale,  as  Shakspeare  was  the 
greatest  man  the  world  ever  saw,  greater  even  than  Homer.' 

**  To  this  he  merely  replied,  *  Homer,  too,  was  a  master  genius.' 

"  Seeing  me  take  up  my  hat,  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  going  in  ths  diree- 
tion  of  the  Strand,  I  replied— 

"'Yes.' 

'<  And  he  answered,  <  Well,  I  am  g^ing  in  the  same  direction.' 

''  We  then  got  into  the  street,  when  he  took  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded  on- 
wards. He  told  me  that  he  was  to  dine  with  Sheridan  Knowles,  on  Friday ; 
and  said  that  having  once  asked  Knowles  where  he  was  born  and  lived,  in  Cork, 
he  told  him — 

'* '  In  the  narrow  passage,  round  by  the  Exchange,  leading  from  the  North 
Main  Street  into  the  South,  near  Fishamble-lane.' 

"  He  then  began  to  criticise  his  works.  He  gave  him  great  praise.  He 
said  that — 

"  *  Knowles's  real  Irish  blunders  often  gave  rise  to  little  pleasantries  among 
his  friends.  Like  Goldsmith,  all  he  says  has  a  tinge  of  the  <  bulL'  Take  two 
instances.  There  are  two  actors  here  who  always  play  in  the  same  line  of  cha- 
racter— the  melo-dramatic — and  their  names  are  constantly  in  the  bills  assigned 
to  the  personation  of  brigands,  bravos,  pirates..  &c.  &o.,  so  that  there  is  almost 
an  identity  between  them  in  that  respect.  They  are  T.  P.  Cooke  and  O. 
Smith.     A  friend  was  with  Knowles  wnen  Smith  entered  the  room — 

*' '  Do  you  know  Mr.  Smith  ?*  says  he. 

"  *  No,'  replies  Knowles.     They  were  introduced.      Knowles  says  to  Smith : 

" '  Mr.  Smith,  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  being  introduced  to  you.  I  often 
meet  a  nameiake  of  yours — Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke — pray,  how  is  he  ?' 

**  The  other  story  the  doctor  told  me  he  had  from  Power,  the  actor. 
Knowles  and  Power  were  together.     Knowles  says:—. 

*  Power,  have  you  any  commands  for  Ireland  ?     I'm  just  g^iog  over.' 

Power  replied : — 

<  No — but  to  what  part  are  you  g^ing  ?' 

"  *  Oh,*  answers  Sheridan,  *  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet.* 

**  *  Think,'  says  the  doctor,  <  of  a  man  asking  another  for  oommandsy  when  he 
didn't  know  to  what  part  he  was  going.' 

«  Another  story  he  told  me  of  Ude,  the  French  cook.  The  soup  was 
brought  in;  Ude  tasted  it,  and  turning  to  the  unfortunate  eook,  who  was 
standing  by,  said  : — 

"  '  Too  salt — too  salt !  Ah,  Rishard,  Rishard,  I  vUl  put  you  under  a  comne 
of  phync  until  you  recover  the  true  taste  of  your  palate.* 

**  *  Goii  knows,*  added  the  doctor, '  I  pitied  the  poor  devil,  who,  I  suppose, 
was  calomelized  until  his  livers  and  lights  were  driven  out  of  him.* 

**  I  told  him  a  story  of  Ude.  He  was  the  head  cook  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
When  the  duke  died,  Ude  said  : — 

"*  Ah,  my  poor  master — he  till  miss  me  veray  much  where  he  is  gone,* 

'*  The  doctor  laughed  heartily  at  this.  He  talked  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  and 
stated  that  he  had  just  written  a  letter  to  him,  condoling  with  him  on  the  hor- 
rible treitment  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  York  Castle.  We  came  on  towards 
St.  Giles*  Church,  and  on  passing  it  I  casually  remarked,  that — 

'* '  Now  I  knew  where  I  was ;  as  before  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  what  part  of 
London  1  was  in.' 

«  He  asked  uie,  *  Have  you  ever  been  in  8t«  Giles's,  and  seen  the  Iribh  ?* 

"  I  said  «  No.' 

'- '  What  I*  he  says,  <  I  am  ashamed  of  yon.  Yoa  shan't  be  in  London  with* 
out  viiiting  your  countrymen.* 

**  He  tlien  turned  about,  and  conducted  me  thf*ough  every  part  of  this  oeW* 
brated  locale,  pointing  out  its  filthiest  purlieus,  and  under-ground  cellars. 

**  *  Look  there,'  said  he,  as  he  oointed  out  one  of  the  latter,  which  was  open. 
I  looked  in :  there  were  heaps  or  potatoes  and  all  sorts  of  filth  Ijring  about* 
*  In  that  cellar,  at  least  two  hundrid  and  fiAy  men,  woman,  and  ehiUren  sleep 
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9ff9m  nif^ht.     TIm  hni  way  to  g^ve  tou  an  idea  of  what  St.  Giles's  \i,  that  in 
this  little  parish  there  is  a  double  pohee  force.* 

**  I  expressed  to  him  mj  astonishment  at  the  scene  I  witnessed}  and  said : — 

** "  I  had  no  notion  that  the  first  visit  I  should  pay  to  St.  Giles's  would  ba 
with  Hector  Maginn.* 

'*  He  lao^^hed  at  this.     I  asked,  him —  • 

«<  *  Was  it  the  worst  part  of  London  ?' 

'^<  No,'  said  he«  *  Bermondsey  is  worse ;  but  we*ll  soon  root  it  out  altogether. 
By  next  year  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  it :— it  is  a  disgrace  to  London,  and  it  is 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  it.' 

•<  We  talked  of  London.  , 

•^  *  It  is,'  said  the  doctor,  <  not  a  city,  but  what  a  Frenchman  called  it»  pay» 
d/fi  viUes, — a  country  of  cities.* 

**  Ht  talked  of  going  to  the  British  Museum.  I  said  I  had  seen  the  library 
once. 

**  *  What  I'  he  says,  *  are  you  not  free  of  it  ?' 

"  I  replied  in  the  negative,  but  that  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  being  so. 
-  He  answered — 

** '  Make  your  mind  easy  ;  I  shall  do  it  for  you  in  three  hours.' 

**  He  told  me  another  story,  about  Dan  O'Connell,  with  which  I  was  much 
pleased.  When  he  was  placing  his  son  Maurice  under  Doctor  Sandes,  his  tutor, 
in  Trinitv  College,  Sandes  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  make  of  Maurice  ? 
Dan  replied  : —  * 

**  *  Sir,  I  intend  to  make  him  a  barrister;  it  depends  upon  himself  to  become 
m  Unt^er.* 

"  This,  you  will  see,  is  very  smart  and  terse  of  Master  Dan.  Notwith* 
standing?  all  the  bitter  songs,  jests,  epigrams,  &c.,  which  Maginn  has  written 
about  the  Liberator,  he  talks  of  him  very  favourably,  and  even  with  a  liking. 
He  said  that  he  once  called  him 'that  hoary-headed  libeller.  Doctor  Maginn.' 
The  doctor  laughed  a  g^ood  deal  at  this  reminiscence. 

**  One  thing  I  like  very  much  in  the  doctor,  and  that  is,  he  appears  the  very 
soul  of  good-nature  ;  the  least  look  at  him  will  show  this.  Indeed  he  seems 
one  of  the  best-natured  men  I  ever  saw.  .... 

*'  I  sat,  on  last  Friday,  two  hours  with  Doctor  Maginn  in  his  bed-room.  The 
doctor  has  been  raking,  I  believe,  since  his  family  went  to  France  :  he  was  quite 
ill  when  I  saw  him.  However,  he  managed  to  write  a  leader  for  the  *  Arvus* 
newspaper,  in  his  shirt*  and  that  oomplete<l,  he  jumped  into  bed,  and  we 
had  a  long  talk.  The  more  I  see  of  him,  the  more  I  admire  his  talent.  He 
b  reallv  a  splendid  fellow.  He  knows  every  thing.  He  will  teach  you  as  much 
in  one  iiour  as  the  best  book  will  in  tan.  His  conversation  is  the  most  extra- 
OT'linary  thing  possible.  He  jumUea  together  fun,  philosophy,  and  polemics  ; 
and  in  these  (so  incongruous)  he  is  pre-eminent.  At  first  you  would  say  that 
h«  spent  all  his  life  reading  jest-books  ;  but  then  there  is  kuch  admirable  philo- 
sophy and  common-sense  in  his  reflections,  that  you  get  rid  of  your  first  notion 
as  f|aicklr  as  possible.  But  just  as  you  are  on  the  point  of  averring  that  this 
nuui  reads  nothing  but  works  of  thought  and  reasoning,  vou  are  forced  to 
prnfp  down  the  exclamation,  for  he  jumps  into  theology,  and  will  argue  on  it 
hke  a  bishop.  Then  you  declare  that  he  has  studied  nothing  but  polemics  all 
his  life.  Such  a  man  is  Maginn.  He  is  a  ruin,  but  a  glorious  n|in,  never- 
xhAfm,  He  lakes  no  care  of  himself.  Could  he  he  induced  to  do  so,  he  would 
br  th*  first  man  of  the  day  in  literature,  or  any  thing  else.  Rut  he  lives  a 
rollicking  life  ;  and  will  write  you  one  of  his  ablest  articles  while  standing  in 
bis  »hirr,  or  sipping  brandy — so  naturally  do  the  best  and  wittiest  thoughts  tlow 
fr<4n  bit  pen.  His  reading  is  immense;  his  memory  powerful,  and  his  know- 
Wiireof  the  world  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  anv  man  that  e\er  lived.  In 
Ik'^,  f  say  he  knows  every  thin^Tt  and  so  he  doe;*.  We  talked  about  a  war  with 
f-rafice,  about  which  all  the  John  and  Jenny  Hulls  are  getting  anxious.  The 
d«/cfur  averted  stoutly  that  there  would  he  none,  and  quoted  Lord  Hrougham, 
«h  J  «aid,  in  allusion  to  the  national  debt,  that  Kngiund  wa^  bound  in  eight 
bumired  millions  to  keep  the  peace. 

^  H#  fold  DM  a  story  about  a  sermon  preached  during  the  last  war  with 
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France.  The  reverend  preacher  took  for  his  text,  Ezekiel  zxxv.  3,  4.  '  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir  (a  pun  on  the  French  monsieur)  I 
am  against  thee,  and  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  against  thee,  and  I  will  make 
thee  most  desolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  thou  shalt  be  desolate,  and 
then  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'  This  text  was  well  applied. 
.  "  He  told  me  another,  which  caused  the  preacher  to  be  exalted  in  the  church. 
James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland  was  very  partial  to  puns  of 
this  kind.  He  was  also,  as  you  know,  a  fickle,  wavering  weathercock,  who 
scarcely  knew  his  own  mind  a  moment,  and  was  therefore  called  by  Sully,  the 
great  minister  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  'the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  ;'  for  with 
all  his  folly  he  had  both  cunning  and  knowledge.  The  text,  in  allusion  to  him- 
self, was  James  first  and  sixth : — '  For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  ware  of  the 
sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed.'  Ailer  this  he  read  the  following  passage 
from  the  Bible,  and  said  that  it  was  the  true  style  in  which  English  composi- 
tion should  be  written.     It  is  part  of  the  dedication  to  the  king  :— 

«  Great  and  manifold  were  the  blessings,  most  dread  sovereign,  which  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Father  of  all  Mercies,  bestowed  upon  us,  the  people  of 
England,  when  first  he  sent  your  majesty's  royal  person  to  rule  and  reign  over 
us.  For  whereas  it  was  the  expectation  of  many,  who  wished  not  well  to  our 
Sion,  that  upon  the  setting  of  that  bright  occidental  star.  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
most  happy  memory,  some  thick  and  palpable  clouds  of  darkness  would  so  have 
overshadowed  this  land,  that  men  should  have  been  in  doubt  which  way  they 
Were  to  walk,  and  that  it  should  hardly  be  known  who  was  to  direct  the  unset- 
tled state ;  the  appearance  of  vour  majesty,  as  of  the  sun  in  his  strength,  in- 
stantly dispelled  those  supposed  and  surmised  mists,  and  gave  unto  idl  that 
were  well-affected  exceeding  cause  of  comfort ;  especially  wnen  we  beheld  the 
government  established  in  your  highness,  and  from  the  lawful  seed  of  an 
undoubted  title,  and  this  also  accompanied  by  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home 
and  abroad.** 

"  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  Maginn,  whose  own  style  of  composition 
was  directly  the  opposite  to  this,  speak  so  highly  of  it.  After  this  he  com- 
menced a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  drew  one  of  the  most  perfect  paralieb 
possible  between  the  state  of  France  and  England,  commencing  with  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  of  France  and  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  drawing  it  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  struck  me  very  much.  Never  was  so  complete  a  parallel  at 
that  presented  by  the  two  countries.  That  of  England  ended  with  William 
the  Thurd,  to  whom  he  likened  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
this  without  entering  into  a  long  detail,  but  it  appeared  to  me  wonderfully  clear 
and  clever,  and  an  admirable  ground  for  an  historical  essay,  if  he  would  only 
set  about  it.  But  he  is  such  a  careless  child  of  nature  that  he  will  never  set 
about  a  long  work.  Shakspeare  is  a  ereat  idol  of  his.  He  is  thinking  of 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  his  wonis,  and  he  has  read  extensively  and 
thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  but  I  fear  that  laziness  will  get  the  better  of 
him.  In  fact  he  is  always  running  about  town,  and  his  most  intimate  frienda 
have  never  seen  him  yet  studying,  and  only  very  seldom  compoeing.  The  sight 
I  got  of  him  at  the  latter  was  merely  accidental." 

The  custom  of  the  doctor  here  alluded  to,  of  commencing  long  dissertations 
on  whatever  subject  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  was  a  favourite  one  with 
him.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  him  to  narrate  to  whoever  was  with 
him  some  romantic  storv,  or  ballad,  which  he  had  just  composed — some  seenea 
of  a  novel  that  he  hoped  to  finish — or  some  dissertation  on  Fielding,  Rab^aia» 
or  Lucian.  He  also  practised  the  art  of  improvising,  and  succeeded  in  it.  The 
ottana  rima,  or  stanza  of  Pulci  and  Lord  Byron,  was  that  to  which  be  was 
most  partial.  Of  contemplated  works,  which  he  used  thus  to  recite  in  di^eetu 
membra  to  his  friends,  was  one  on  the  subject  of  **  Jason,**  which  promised  well, 
and  another  was  a  tragedy  entitled  **  Queen  Anne.**  His  notion  of  the  queen 
was,  that  she  should  be  introduced  on  the  stage  always  in  a  state  of  melancholy, 
and  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  children— a  notion  wnich,  however,  would  but 
badly  accord  with  our  historical  knowle^e  of  Brandy  Nan. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the  doctor  issued  a  proepectos  of  a  work  to  be 
published  weekly,  in  nnmbenb  at  threihptnce,  and  to  be  entitled  •'Magazine 
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BliscelUniet,  bj  Doctor  M*^nn.'*  This  was  intended  to  contmin  the  flower  of 
all  hU  compotitions  in  the  different  magaxines  to  which  he  had  contributed,  and 
though  well  deserving  of  public  support,  proved  a  failtu^  ;  and  it  was  for  the 
expenses  incurred  bj  this  publication  that  he  was  subsequently  thrown  into 
prison.  He  was  now  rapidiv  sinking  in  the  world.  He  had  an  engagement  on 
the  **  Age»**  at  a  few  pounds  a  week*  which  barelj  supported  him ;    and  his 

3uarrcl  with  Fraser  had  entirely  excluded  him  from  tne  roagasine  until  the 
eath  of  that  gentleman,  in  184l«  opened  its  pages  once  again  to  his  contri- 
butions. An  incident  which  occurred  at  Mr.  Frasers  funeral  deserves  preser* 
ration.  It  was  but  rarelv  that  Maginn  was  betrayed  into  any  thing  like  ro- 
mance. The  funeral  took  place  at  Bunhill  Fields.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  doctor  said  to  the  grave-digger  * — 

**  Grave^igy^cr,  show  me  the  tomb  of  John  Bunyan.*' 

The  grave-digger  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  Maginn»  who  appeared 
particularly  thoughtful.  As  the^  approached  the  place,  Uie  doctor  turned  to 
the  person  who  accompanied  him,  and  tapping  nim  on  the  shoulder^  said 
quietly—"  Tread  lightly." 

So  unusual  a  remark,  coming  from  one  who  never  exhibited  any  particle  of 
the  pathetic,  either  in  his  manner  or  conversation,  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  companion.  Maginn  bent  over  the  grave  for  some  time  in  melancholy 
mood,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  anr  one's  presence.  The  bright  sunshine 
poured  around  him.  No  more  illustrious  mouhier  ever  stood  beside  that  soli* 
tanr  grave.  At  length  he  seemed  moved,  and  turning  away  exclaimed  in  deep 
and  solemn  tones,  *' Sleep  on,  thou  Prince  of  Dreamers.**  He  little  bought 
then  that  ere  another  twelvemonth  should  have  rolled  over  his  head,  be^  too» 
should  be  a  dweller  in  the  land  of  shadows. 

In  the  earl^  part  of  the  next  year  (1842)  Maginn  was  thrown  into  prison* 
From  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  **  the  king  of  the  labourer's  question,"  and  tne  able 
author  of  the  '*  Fleet  Papers,"  we  have  received  the  following  accoont  of  hit 
sojourn  there :— . 

'*  I  wbh  I  could  complv  with  your  reonest,  and  furnish  you  with  a  few  anecdotes 
respecting  my  lamentea  nriend  Dr.  Magmn ;  but  I  fear  if  I  were  to  tell  all  I  know, 
I  AAould  wound  the  feelings  of  many  of  those  who  hold  his  memory  dear.  The 
doctor  died  a  martyr  to  imprisonment  for  debt. 

*'  Our  acquaintance  commenced  and  ripened  into  friendship  in  a  debtor's  gaol- 
there  I  witnessed  the  ravages  which  that  murderous  spirit  of  covetousness  is  al- 
lowed to  satiate  itself  with,  even  when  its  victim  is  the  brightest  star  of  intelleo- 
toal  liffht — there  I  saw  Maginn  sttccnmb  to  the  powerful  malice  of  a  wretch  to 
whom  be  was  indebted  a  few  pounds ! 

**  Certain  and  speed v  death  awaited  him  had  he  remained  In  prison — the  horror 
of  sabmtttinr  to  the  degradation  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Court,  whidi  was  the 
only  avenue  for  his  escape,  preyed  like  a  viper  on  his  heart.  Daily  and  nightly  I 
witnessed  the  sad  effects,  as  the  day  of  liberation  through  that  court  approached. 

**  It  required  all  the  influence  his  familv  and  IHends  could  muster,  to  make  him 
resolve  thus  to  degrade  and  deliver  himsilf.  I  urred  the  situation  of  his  children, 
and  saoeeeded.     Still,  as  the  day  approached,  it  bUckened  all  hb  horison : — 

**  *  It  wai  kin  ase  Oastler ;  I  shall  never  survive  it,'  he  has  often  said. 

**  lie  was  liberated.  The  only  remaining  chance  was  a  visit  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. I  attempted,  firom  the  '  party '  which  owed  so  much  to  Dr.  Blaginn's  peo« 
to  obtain  the  sasall  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  chMuel.  The 
wagratefol,  nay  the  sordid  and  unfeeling  Conservatives  refused.  Poor  Maginn 
dragved  on  a  few  weeks  and  died ! 

**  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  a  short  while  before  his  death.  He  called  at  the 
FW«t,-JM  was  skin  and  bone,— still  his  eye  betokened  love.  He  remained  soose 
time  in  my  eelt  I  felt  that  I  should  see  him  no  more.  'Twas  there  we  first  met — 
there  we  parted.  When  again  we  meet,  it  will  be  where  malice  will  have  lost  its 
po«^ — where  duurity  is  no  longer  needed. 

**  Poor  JIaginn !  I  never  think  of  him  but  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  consigned 
to  prison    else  I  never  should  have  known  him. 

**  How  often  have  we  beguiled  the  weary  prison-hours,  and  robbed  them  of  their 
stiaff. 

**  lie  would  tap  at  the  door— look  in— and  if  I  was  alone,  he  would  enter,  sit 
down,  cbatt  read  or  write.  Just  as  our  convenience  required 
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**  Tbere  he  has  sat,  telling  me  one  of  hU  embryo  '  tales/— criticising  a  bookj 
■nltghtening  me  on  many  most  interesting  and  important  matters ;  in  fkct,  pouring 
from  his  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  streams  of  information  for  mj  use.  Then  ha 
would  refresh  m j  memory  and  delight  my  imagination  on  old  English  times,  and 
describe  what  England  was,  what  Englishmen  were,  before  the  *  new  lights '  had 
darkened  her  horizon. 


your  own  '  Oastlerian*  style 
it.  Perhaps  you  have  repeated  such  a  word  too  often ;  so  and  so  would  be  as 
well ;'  and  when,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  I  suggested  the  alteration  of  a  word 
in  his,  he  would  instantly  adopt  it ;  and  reading  the  passage  would  lay  strong  em- 

fiasis  OR  that  word ;  adding,  *  I  thank  you,  Oastler ;  it's  a  great  improyement.' 
mention  this  to  show  his  great  humUity.  I  am  a  mere  babe  m  literature — he  was 
a  giant. 

'*  When  he  was  writing  on  questions  peculiarly  relating  to  the  working  classes, 

he  would  say,  '  Oastler.  I  want  you  to  help  me ;  I  want  an  article  on  your  subject ; 

jou  are  the  'king  of  the  labourer's  question.'    Then  he  would  listen  with  such 

'attention  and  humility,  that  I  was  htefally  ashamed  when  I  remembered  who  he 

was* 

"  But  the  most  delightful  times  were,  when  he  would  say,  'where  is  your  Bible?* 
and  then  request  me  to  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  Romans ;  he  would 
paraphrase  as  I  read,  and  ask  my  opinion  with  such  humility  as  his  great  friend- 
ship for  me  could  only  account  for. 

"  Sometimes  we  would  walk  tbgether  in  the  dark  Coffee  Gallery,  and  then  he 
would  amuse  me  with  an  ideal  romance.  Thus  did  we  spend  our  prison-hours ; 
.90t,  howeyer,  without  many  a  time  laughing  at  the  world  which  had  used  us  so 
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ibo'ut  Maginn's  talents  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge.     Of  his  dispositioot  his 
heart,  none  can  judge  better. 
"  He  was  kind  and  beneficent,  sincere  and  grateful.     He  was  affectionate  and 

sympathising :  he  was  passionately  attached  to  his  children  ;   he  felt .     What 

1  was  about  to  write  would  not  be  appreciated  In  this  unyirtuous  age;  had  the  age 
been  yirtuous,  the  doctor's  feelings  would  haye  been  spared." 

What  a  deep  moral  is  in  all  this !  How  clearly  does  it  show  that  sooner  or 
later  imprudence  will  meet  with  its  reward.  What  Maginn  might  haye  beeiiy 
his  writings  will  enable  us  to  judge ;  what  he  was,  the  foregoing  extract  stri- 
kinffly  pourtrays. 

Before  we  close  the  account  of  this  period  of  his  life,  we  think  it  adyisable  to  in- 
jKTt  here  a  few  reminiscences  which  naye  been  supplied  to  us  by  one  who  was  a 
.constant  companion  of  the  doctor,  and  knew  his  mind  well.  They  are  but,  it  is  true, 
a  faint  specimen  of  what  his  conyersation  was— but,  in  the  absence  of  anecdotes 
relative  to  the  doctor,  we  think  they  are  not  uninteresting — and  they  are  cer- 
tainly just  as  readable,  and  as  ffood  as  Swift  and  Pope's  Thoughts  on  Various 
Suhfects,  We  haye  added  to  tnem  one  or  two  recollections  of  our  own,  which 
we  had  not  an  opportunity  to  interweaye  with  our  memoranda  as  we  proceeded. 

I. 

Talking  one  day  about  Hogg,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  he  said :  '*  In  his 
limplicity  consisteid  his  excellence.     Had  he  attempted  anything  great,  he  would 
have  made  himself  ridiculous.     He  was  every  inch  a  man,  ^1  of  fun  and 
eeling,  without  the  heavineu  of  Scott.** 

II. 

The  solitject  turning  one  evening  upon  Coleridge,  I  asked  him  whether  his 
eonversational  powers  were  as  great  as  they  were  reported  to  be.  He  replied, 
^<  I  thought  him  tedious  at  times  ;  his  discourse  was  a  lecture  ;  there  was  not 
any  of  the  ease  of  conversation  about  it.  What  he  did  say  never  Adled  to  be 
entertaining." 

HI. 

Talking  on  oat  occasion  about  his  •*  Shakspeare  Papers,**  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  write  the  character  of  Hamlet?  "  I  have  often  thought  of  it,"  he 
•aidf  **  but  aever  oonld  make  ap  my  mmd  to  it.    Fm  afraid  of  him.** 
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The  roornii^  be  spent  reading  RabeUUt  who  was  an  especial  ^Touiile  of 
his.  Once  laTing  down  the  book,  ne  said»  *'  I  tbink  tbe  stories  be  tells  berf 
were  rep«ited  daring  the  early  part  of  bis  life  to  a  set  of  joTial  companions. 
Finding  little  to  amuse  him  in  nis  old  age,  he  wrote  them  more  for  pleasure, 
than  for  fame.  It  is  very  strange,  that,  in  a  fiction  such  as  bis,  all  the  autho- 
rities cited  in  the  trial  chapter  are  genuine  and  correct.  I  once  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  find  them  out,  and  with  few  exceptions,  discoTcred  them  all.  I  tbinit 
Sbakspeare  studied  him  much.  The  first  scene  in  '  tbe  Tempest'  prores  it  beyond 
a  doubt.  Friar  John,  I  think,  was  a  character  that  delighted  him  much,  and 
one  that  Rabelais  took  tbe  greatest  pains  with.     There  is  no  imitating  Rabelais. 

Speaking  of  Macnish,  tbe  modern  Pythagorean,  and  tbe  flattering  manper 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  doctor,  be  said,  "  1  was  never  in  bis  company 
but  once,  and  then  he  got  blind  drunk.** 

VI. 

'*  Of  all  the  Roman  poets,  Horace  is  the  fellow  for  me.  His  recommenda- 
tion is  what  generally  spoils  all  other  poets — the  real  common  sense  be  <fi^layf 
In  ail  his  poems.'* 

ni. 

"  Take  the  best  novels  of  any  of  tbe  living  novelists  of  tbe  day,  and  joi| 
will  find  that  all  their  after  works  have  tbe  same  traits  of  composition  and  nWf 
as  the  first.  There  is  not  one  that  can  be  compared  with  Fielding  or  SmoUeUy 
Killing  three  volumes  appears  their  principal  object.** 

vui. 

After  going  with  his  familv  to  see  Sheridan  Rnowles'  play  of  Virginius,  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it?  *'  Very  clever ;  but  it  is  not  a  Roman  plav. 
With  ail  respect  for  Knowles,  whom  I  like  very  much,  I  do  not  think  he  will 
ever  be  able  to  produce  a  classical  play.  Tbe  poetry  is  pretty,  but  there  is 
nothing  Sbakspearian  about  it.  I  have  a  great  conteinpt  for  most  aetmrK 
There  u  something  amfidetU  about  them  that  I  dislike.  The  decentest  of  th# 
fraternity  that  I  ever  met  with,  is  Knowles." 

IX. 

I  give  a  vote  to  every  sane  man«  whose  age  exceeds  one-and-tweoty— hut 
•o  ballot. 

X. 

There  is  something  so  like  life  about  tbe  inn-keepers  of  Fielding,  that  I 
never  can  soAciently  admire  them.  I  suppose  they  formed  no  inconnderabU 
BMJonty  of  his  acquaintance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  deep  in  tbe  memory 
of  some. 

XI. 

Tbe  finest  piece  of  jiroee-writing  that  ever  I  read  is  Dr.  Johnson's  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  prence  to  b'ls  dictioiuury. 

XII. 

1  tbink  Shakspeare  intended  the  Tempest  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  gran4 
pentr»mime,  in  which  be  could  lay  adde  all  rules  of  composition,  and  allow  bis 
imagination  to  revel  at  wiH,  without  the  fear  of  criticism  ;  inserting  in  it  many 
spe«^be9  and  ideas  that  had  long  been  floating  in  bis  fancy :  and  I  tbink  it  way 
the  Isjt  play  he  wrote. 

XIII. 

I'he  reason  why  we  know  so  little  of  Shakspeare  is,  that  when  bis  business 
was  over  at  the  theatre,  be  did  not  mix  with  hts  fellow-actors,  but  stepped  into 
hu  boat,  and  rowed  up  to  Whitehall,  there  to  spend  his  time  with  the  Earl  of 
So«UuuBpt4M>«  and  the  other  gentlemen  about  the  court. 
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XIV. 

Whenever  I  have  time,  I  will  write  a  paoer  on  FalstaiT't  Page.  Many  a 
one  like  him  have  I  met  in  my  time,  in  the  shape  of  a  printer's  devil.  He  if 
the  prbce  of  all  hoys. 

XV. 

Once  at  a  party,  where  Dr.  Gifford  and  others  were  present*  somebody  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  translate,  in  a  couplet,  the  wit^  French  lines  written 
on  the  death  of  the  Jansenist,  Paris,  in  1740 — at  whose  grave  it  was  tup. 
posed  miracles  were  performed. 

"  De  parle  Roi — defense  k  Dieu, 
De  taire  miracles  en  ce  lieu.* 

•*  Pooh,"  said  the  doctor,  "nothing  is  easier." 

'*  God  save  the  Ring—but  God  shall  not 
Work  any  miracles  in  this  spot." 

There  seems  nothing  very  singular  in  this  impromptu,  but  as  it  was  reported 
to  us  as  a  very  clever  thing,  by  one  of  the  cleverest  persons  we  ever  saw,  we 
repeat  it.  We  may  add  that,  on  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  James  Roche,  of  Cork, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  informing  him  of  the  version  of  Maginn,  he  burst 
out  into  an  extempore  translation,  more  literal  than  the  doctor's — though  the 
latter  has  introduce<l  a  smart  point  into  his,  which  implies  the  incompatibility 
of  God  saving  the  King,  and  working  a  nuracle.  The  following  is  Mr.  Roche'i 
yersion :-« 

<*  The  King  ordains  that  God  shall  not 
Work  more  miracles  in  this  spot.**] 

In  the  early  part  of  1842,  Mtginn  was  liberated  from  gaol.  He  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal,  from  whose  effects  his  spirits  never  agun  recovered.  **  I 
will  never  again  raise  my  head  in  society,'*  said  he.  Alas,  there  was  but  little 
time  left  for  him  to  do  so.  Dbease  now  rapidly  approached,  and  its  effects  on 
his  frame  ^ew  every  day  more  apparent.  He  was  ordered  to  Reading,  but  his 
restless  spirit  could  not  find  content  away  from  London.  He  seemed  now  to 
have  utterly  lost  all  care  of  himself.  He  got  disgusted  with  life :  he  beheld 
the  ingratitude  of  his  party.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  expressed  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper  the  bitterness  with  which  he  felt  the  desertion  of  the  Torv 
party — and  the  conviction  that,  had  thev before  given  him  the  situation  of  which 
lie  had  long  entertained  hopes,  he  would  not  now  be  unking  rapidly  into  wretch- 
edness and  death.  This  was»  he  told  us»  a  diplomatic  office  of  some  kind  in 
Vienna.  Where  now  were  bis  noble  friends  ?  Where  the  lords,  and  ladies, 
and  hollow  praters,  who  once  bussed  around  him  ?  Many  of  them  had  oAen 
expended  on  a  dinner,  or  a  pic-nic,  ten  times  as  much  as  would  have  saved  this 
brilliant  ornament  of  literature  from  the  misery  of  a  gaol,  and  the  degradation 
of  insolvency.  But  they  were  not  there  to  succour,  when  succour  was  needed. 
One  only  exception  was  found— one  biisht  example,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel«*that 
great  and  splendid  minister,  who,  haviiw  taken  glory  for  his  ambition — snd 
who,  filled  with  that  love  of  renown*  w&h  an  old  author  tells  us  is  the  spur 
to  loftv  souls,  {ftktvt^m  ym^  rmt  Xm^nr^  fwuf  %ytt^),^  generously  came  forward, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the  dying  moments  of  the  poet,  the  critic,  and 
the  scholar.  But  thb  solitary  instance  does  not,  nevertheless,  veil  the  unthank« 
IblnMS  of  Magina*s  partv — and  they  have  given  their  enemies  the  consolation, 
of  being  enabled  to  parallel,  by  one  example,  at  least,  the  death-bed  of  Maginn — 
that  disgraceful  blot,  which  ought  for  ever  to  disgrace  the  Whigs,  and  which 
we  once  hoped  would  stand  slone^the  d^th-bed  of  Sheridan. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  July,  a  letter  reached  us,  hastily  summoning  us  to 
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Walton-on- Thames,  where  the  doctor  then  was,  as  he  had  expressed  an  ardent 
wish  to  see  the  writer.  From  the  letters  and  memoranda  written  at  that  period, 
the  fulluwintf  extracts  are  made: — 

"  I  went  down  to  Walton- on- Thames  to  see  Dr.  Maginn,  about  eighteen 
days  before  he  died.  I  was  prepared  to  find  him  infirm,  but  bj  no  means  dan- 
gerously ill.  When  I  was  ushered  up  stairs,  the  first  glance  I  gave  towards 
him  did  indeed  surprise  me.  He  was  in  bed,  with  a  blue  striped  worsted  shirt 
drawn  tightly  around  him,  and  was  supported  by  pillows.  An  old  Greek 
Homer,  on  which  he  appeared  to  have  been  meditating,  was  on  the  bed  by  bif 
side.  He  was  quite  emaciated  and  worn  away  ;  his  luinds  thin,  and  rery  little 
flesh  on  his  face ;  his  eyes  appeared  bria hter  and  larger  than  usual ;  and  Kut 
hair  was  wild  and  disordered.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  saluted  me.  We 
talked  on  Seneca,  Homer,  Socrates,  Christ,  Plato,  and  Virgil.  He  said 
that  in  his  judgment  Hardinus  had  settled  the  question  that  Vireil  did 
not  write  the  <.£neid ;  and  that  Homer  meant  to  represent  himself  in  the 
character  of  Ulysses.  We  talked  of  Athenasua,  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  and 
Tiberius.  He  mentioned  the  latter  with  respect,  as  a  man  of  supreme  genio^ 
the  master-genius  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  and  remarked  what  a  sagacioua 
plan  he  had  adopted  to  bring  Christ  ud  Christianity  into  contempt,  by  deifying 
the  former,  and  putting  him  in  the  same  category  with  Julius  Casar  and  him* 
Self.  This  he  regarded  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy  and  cunning.  We  talked 
for  two  hours ;  I  then  U(i  the  room  and  walked  about  Walton.  When  1  re* 
turned,  he  was  up  and  dressed,  and  Ivii^  on  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room.  He 
spoke  little,  and  did  not  seem  in  spirits.  We  talked  a  good  deal  at  dinner :  he 
contented  himself  with  potatoes  and  butter,  and  partook  of  but  a  small  quan- 
tity. After  dinner  he  drank  a  glass  of  gin  and  water.  About  seven,  I  ffot  up 
with  the  intention  of  returning  home,  but  he  pressed  me  to  stay  the  night.  I 
remained :  he  went  to  bed  about  nine  o'clock.  This  was  the  last  day  he  ever 
came  down  stairs  or  dressed.  I  felt  the  compliment  that  he  paid  me  ;  from 
Maginn  it  was  a  high  one.  The  forenoon  of  the  next  day  I  spent  entirely  with 
him,  and  returned  to  town  about  two  o'clock. 

**  On  these  two  occasions  he  told  me  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  honse  ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  to  town  to  have  medical  advice,  as  he  could 
not  bring  a  physician  down  from  London  ;  that  he  was  quite  lonesome  in  Wal- 
ton, having  no  one  to  come  and  speak  with  him.  He  requested  me  to  look  out 
for  a  lodging  in  Kensington  ;  expretaed  a  strone  desire  to  go  to  Core,  saying 
he  was  sure  a  sea-voyaffe  would  serve  him  considerably,  and  told  me  that  Dr. 
Ferguson  had  writtenhim  a  letter,  which  recommended  him  to  go  to  Chelten- 
ham, and  that  he  would  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a  few  months  ;  'but,*  said  the 
doctor,  '  what  can  I  do— I  have  not  a  farthing  to  bless  mvself  with.*  He  did 
not  seem  any  way  apprehensive  of  death.  We  talked  of  the  Queen  Dowager't 
(then)  recent  marvellous  recovery,  and  it  seemed  to  have  made  a  strong  im- 
predion  on  him.  fudging  from  the  state  in  which  her  Miyesty  was  I  am  con- 
6dent  that  even  at  that  moment  if  the  same  means  had  been  aidopted  with  him 
the  doctor  might  hare  been  saved  from  death.  His  spirits  were  high  and  buoy- 
ant ;  he  laughed  and  told  stories,  with  as  much  ftm  and  wit  as  ever. 

**  1  received  an  invitation  to  come  frequently ;  this  I  think  was  on  the  2d  or 
3d  of  August  I  went  down  again  on  that  day  week.  The  doctor  repeated  to 
me  the  deplorable  way  in  which  he  was»  and  wished  me  to  buy  and  bring  him 
down  th*  Anti- Homeric  Poems,  just  poblished  by  Didot.  He  said  they  would 
c«^st  me  ek^hteen  shillings :  « they  will  bring  me  in  four  or  five  guineas,'  says  he, 
«  which  will  be  good  profit.* 

"On  the  llthof  August,  I  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Peel:*  on  the  following 


*  We  insert  our  correspondent's  letter  here,  as  we  think  it  well  merits  preserva- 

**  roralvAl'i  Ibd,  Aoffwt  II,  1S4S. 

"  Sm— I  do  not  suppose  that  any  apology  will  be  necessarv  for  troubling  joa 
with  thk  letter.  1  write,  I  may  sa^,  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and  1  believe 
y  uo  are  too  good  a  man  not  to  forgive  the  intrusion  when  you  consider  the  motive. 

-  WiUOa  Um  last  few  days  1  hare  been  with  Dr.  Maginn.     He  lies  at  Walton,  t 
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Saturdaj  I  went  down  to  Walton,  and  remained  there  till  Sondaj  n|gbt.     He 
asked  me  to  lend  him  fifteen  pounds,  as  he  was  in  utter  want.     '  I  have  not 
moner  enough/  sud  he,  *  to  buj  a  leg  of  mutton.'    I  told  him  I  should  bring 
it  to  him. 
In  a  letter  written  home  that  night  I  find  the  following  passages :— 

**  Sondaj  Nlfkt,  Aacitft  IS,  1S4S. 

** '  I  have  Just  come  up  from  Walton  in  company  with .    I  do  not  suppose 

that  the  poor  doctor  will  survive  the  week.  When  I  was  down  with  hfan  last  week 
he  was  able  to  stir  about,  and  used  to  dress  himself,  but  now  all  is  changed.  He 
oamiot  even  lift  himself  in  the  bed  without  help,  and  death  is  already  pictured  iu  his 
countenance.  To  give  vou  an  idea  of  his  wMtLness :  I  sat  with  him  this  evening 
after  dinner  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  then  sitting  up  in  his  arm  chair  with 
blankets  and  flannels  about  him.  He  got  tired,  and  requested  me  to  put  him  to 
bed.  You  know  that  I  am  not  the  stoutest  person  in  the  world,  and  the  doctor  was 
always  twice  my  size ;  yet  I  was  strong  enough  to  carry  him  across  the  room,  and 
put  him  into  bed  just  as  if  he  were  a  little  child.  Ho  is  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton, 
skin  and  bone ;  and  whatever  he  drinks  must  be  lifted  to  his  mouth,  so  weak  and 
quivering  is  his  hand.  He  told  me  a  number  of  amusing  things,  for  be  has  scarcely 
any  idea  of  death — I  say  Bcarcefy,  for  he  sometimes  alludes  to  it,  but  in  hb  own 
humorous,  simple,  careless  way. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  doctor  had  concluded^  he  dictated  some  lines  of  a  Homeric 
Ballad  to  me.  I  suppose  they  are  the  last  he  will  ever  write  on  this  earth,  for  be 
is  sinking  away  like  the  flame  of  a  dyinff  lamp,  and  a  puff  would  extinguish  him. 


eyes  retain  all  their  softness.  (1  thmk  I  mentioned  to  you  some  years  ago, 
that  the^  were  the  mildest  I  ever  saw,)  but  are  larger  and  brighter  than  before, 
and  his  mtellect  has  not  lost  one  atom  of  its  clearness,  wisdom,  and  beauty.  His 
voice  is  a  mere  whisper ;  he  cannot  speak  a  word  with  any  loudness,  but  all  in  a 
low  subdued  whisper,  and  he  coughs  dreadfully.  His  breathing  is  quick,  and  you 
can  hear  the  rattung  of  his  lungs  as  he  inhales  the  air.  He  is  subject  to  roost 
itrange  fancies.  Sometimes  he  thinks  himself  sinking  in  the  bed,  and  grasps  the 
olothes  to  support  himself.  There  is  a  little  closet  in  the  room ;  the  door  of  it  was 
open,  and  he  said  he  saw  a  man  there  with  a  drawn  sword.  He  got  it  shut  up. 
'  I've  just  been  talking  to  Letitia— she  has  been  here  an  hour,'  said  ho  the  other  day 
to  Mrs.  R ^  'she  sat  there,  just  opposite.'    He  told  me  that  he  saw  horrid 


am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  state  bordering  on  death.    Consumption  has  set  in,  antl  his 
physician  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  now  can  save  his  lira  but  a  voyage  to  some 
warmer  climate.    For  such  a  journey  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  does  not  pos. 
aess  means ;  even  to  support  himself  in  his  present  condition,  he  is  obliged,  from 
his  sick  bed  to  dictate  to  his  daughter,  (for  be  is  too  weak  to  hold  a  pen)  articles 
for  the  magaxines  and  newspaperti ;  and  he  must  perish  if  relief  be  not  speedily  af- 
Ibrded.     Of  bis  dancer  he  is  entirely  unaware ;  but  though  it  is  known  to  his'wife 
and  family,  they  shrink  from  applying  to  those  who  might  feel  proud  to  rcHeTc  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  appeal  to  yon  on  his  behalf.     1  do  ih>  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  person  connected  with  him.     I  do  not  wish  it  even  to  be  known 
that  I  applied  to  you,  for  mv  only  motive  is  that  I  love  the  man.    I  will  not  enlarge 
on  the  eminent  services  he  has  rendered  in  his  literary  capacity  to  that  party,  and 
those  principles  of  which  you  hare  long  been  the  leader  and  moAt  eloquent  expounder  ; 
nor  need  I  remind  you  that  he  possessed  a  virtue  too  rarely  met  with  in  authors,  hav- 
ing never  written  a  line  which  the  most  modest  eye  might  not  see,  or  the  moxt  fasti- 
dious Up  repeat.     I  will  not  appeal  to  yoa  on  any  narrow  ground ;  but  regarding 
Dr.  Mskginn  as  an  individual  of  exalted  genhu,  the  mont  universal  scholar  perhaps 
of  the  age,  and  as  good,  and  kind,  and  geotle-hearted  a  being  as  ever  breathed,  I 
ask  you  would  it  not  be  a  pitv  and  a  shame  if  such  a  man  were  abandoned,  in 
this  majestic  country,  and  suflSsred  to  sink  into  a  premature  grave  for  the  want 
only  of*^ those  remedies  which  might  restore  him  to  hi»  family  and  the  public? 
His  claims  for  a  literary  pension  are  as  high  as  those  of  any  person  who  nnH  ob- 
tained one  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  certainly  no  one  ever  required  it  more, 
though  he  never  souf^ht  it,  or  complained  that  he  wan  for^utten.     But  I  fear  that 
the  tardy  relief  which  a  pension  would  afford,  would  be  un&uiiablc  to  his  present 
danser.     To  you,  then,  I  leave  the  consideration  of  his  case.     Add  one  more  jewvl 
to  the  many  which  alreadv  adorn  your  charaetcr ;  and  bear  with  me  while  1  remind 
jott  that  the  erisis  is  taunment,  mm  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
•*I  hsre  thehonev  to  be^  air»  yonr  motlhmble  and  obedient  servant  l^e.  iic'* 
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threaUoinf  facet  all  about  him  at  timet.  I  know,'  taid  he,  '  that  it  it  all  delntioii* 
but  theo  the  fancj  is  jiut  as  bad  as  if  they  were  real.' 

**  On  TuetdaT  mght,the  17th  of  Austist,  I  got  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  (the  late  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,)  stating  that  the  premier 
had  taken  roeasaret  for  tho  relief  of  Dr.  Maginn.  On  the  following  day  I  went 
down  to  Walton  with  Mr.  Drummond's  lettor  ;  bot  his  family  had  not  teen  fit 
to  aDprtse  him  of  the  premier't  ffonerotitT.  On  this  occasion  he  again  «l^ 
Indea  to  hit  porerty^  and  the  ingratitude  of  hu  party.  In  fact,  he  teemed  to  hare 
no  other  trouble  on  hit  mind.  On  Thurtday  evening  I  left  Walton :  1  nerer  fgMO 
taw  him  alive.  He  died  on  the  following  Saturday ;  and  I  firmly  believe  died  in 
ignorance  of  the  tplendid  gift  of  the  prime  minister  of  England— a  gift  that 
would  hare  afforded  him  much  consolation  in  hit  dying  momentt. 

He  wat  buried  on  Monday,  August  29 — a  day  of  tunthine^  of  thunder,  aoa 
Gghtning.  The  church  re-echoed  peal  after  pea^  of  the  moat  appalling  thundtf 
during  Che  reading  of  the  terrice.  At  the  coffin  mored  to  the  graven  the  flathet 
and  the  peals  became  terrific— no  rain  or  cloudy  no  mist  or  thadow  wat  in  tht 
beautiful  tky.  When  the  coffin  wat  lowered  down,  the  thunder  patted  awajf 
and  left  the  tunthine  orer  hit  grave  undisturbed  and  radiant. 

The  fbllowinff  <<  Fn^ent*'  on  hit  death  wat  published  toon  after.  It  p«r* 
takee  of  the  wild  tcene  it  commemoralet  :— 

The  dead  beOt  were  tolling, 
The  thondert  were  rolling. 
The  big  eloodt  were  clashing. 
The  fierce  lightning  fiashing 

In  ndrth^i^ 
Bat  yet  from  the  heaven 
The  sun  wat  not  driven. 
Its  beamt  gUtler'd  o'er  Um, 
At  tlowly  we  bore  him 

To  earth. 

XL 

The  tunlight  so  splendid, 
With  thunder  thus  blended. 
The  red  eyes  of  lightning, 
The  atmosphere  bright'i&g, 

Who  wept  there  and  trembled, 
But  thiaik  it  resembled 
The  giant  mind  broken. 
By  sorrows  unspoken 

^^      And 


For  strong  at  the  thunder 
That  rencU  rocks  asunder. 
Was  he,  when  Ood-rifted, 
Hit  bright  mM  uplifted 

Her  mmX\ 
And  gentle  and  beanung. 
Like  tunthine  In  seeming, 
Ks  snirit  wat  moulded— 
And  fondneet  Mifolded 

Hitbreatt. 

IT. 

The  prayert  they  were  mntter'd» 
The  answers  half  stutter 'd. 
The  parson  off  started. 
The  clerk,  too,  departed  * 

To  bed;— 
But  the  Spirit  of  Thunder 
Stood  there  in  his  wonder, 
With  Lif  htniog  his  Brother, 
To  gwu  one  and  t'other, 

TheDead. 


The  portndt  of  liaginn  prefixed  to  this  etta^  it  an  admiraUe  HHnti,  ant 
dMi  fr«al  credit  to  th«  artist,  Mr.  Samuel  Skillm,  of  Cork. 
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This  is  essentially  the  ige  of  "  tour  de 
force"  in  every  thing.  The  effort  is 
not  to  he  hettcr  or  wiser  than  our 
forefathers,  hut  to  he  different :  to  do 
something  which  they  have  done  in 
another  way — to  accomplish  an  ohject 
with  inferior  means ;  m  a  word,  we 
uiffht  characterize  the  era,  hy  saying, 
it  IS  "  the  pursait  of  all  things  under 
difficulties.  Hence  the  monocord  per- 
formances of  our  violinists,  the  learned 
pies,  the  industrious  fleas,  the  singing 
mice,  and  the  hoc  genus  omne  of  those 
ahsurd  contradictions  which  amuse  far 
less  than  they  astonish,  and  are  much 
more  calculated  to  excite  surprise  than 
pleasure. 

Among  the  wonders  of  our  time, 
Holman,  the  hlind  traveller,  stands 
pre-eminently  forward.  The  singula- 
rity of  any  one  suffering  under  such 
a  hereavement  adventuring  upon  that 
career,  which,  of  all  others,  seems 
most  to  demand  the  faculty  of  which 
he  was  deprived,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
us  with  astonishment.  That  a  tra- 
veller— the  observer,  par  excellences-^ 
should  he  hlind,  seems  most  prepos- 
terous. What  can  we  glean  ftom  him 
to  whom  the  great  volume  of  nature 
was  closed,  and  whose  knowledge  of  it 
alone  consisted  in  the  retailed  opinions 
of  others?  Where  are  we  to  find  those 
descriptions  of  places  and  people,  pic- 
tured forth  as  they  stood,  life-like  and 
striking,  which  make  the  page  of  the 
traveller  so  full  of  interest  to  the 
reader — where  those  ohservations 
which  reveal  the  keen  observer  of  this 
world's  changes — detecting,  even  in 
the  outward  semblance  of  things,  the 
working  of  those  secret  impulses  which 
alter  the  face  of  nations  ?  Alas !  we 
have  none  of  these.  The  gloom  of 
night  spreads  like  a  pall  over  the  earth, 
and  we  grope  our  way  through  lands 
rich  in  features  of  picturesque  beauty- 
through  cities,  whose  monuments  are 
the  records  ofgreat  achievements — with 


the  cold  uncheering  sense  of 

for  our  companion,  one  whose  sorrow 

it  is,  to  know  nouffht  of  these  thiiigi. 

But  yet,  the  bund  have  sometfing 
hallowed  in  their  affliction.  The  same 
will  that  veiled  to  them  the  world 
without,  has  turned  their  orbt  to  look 
within.  The  faculties  which,  under 
happier  circumstances,  had  roved  firee 
and  untrammelled  over  the  oljects  of 
this  fair  world,  are  concentrated  on 
reflection.  The  sun-lit  skies  and  dark« 
ening  clouds,  that  alternate  in  their 
influences  on  others,  produce  no  efflpct 
on  them  ;  theirs  is  an  unvarying  ezis* 
tence.  Thought  begetting  thought, 
they  build  a  superstructure  for  them* 
selves,  wherein  those  they  love  are  pre* 
sented  before  them,  in  the  aspects  Ui^ 
most  desire,  and  fkncv,  uncheckea, 
realises  to  their  mindi  pictures  of 
greatest  beauty.  The  other  senses, 
too,  become  wonderfully  acute  in  these 
cases,  supplying,  by  instincts  of  their 
own,  many  of  the  attributes  which 
sight  possesses ;  hence  the  remarkable 
tact  blind  people  display  regarding 
the  temper  and  habits  of  those  witn 
whom  they  converse  for  the  first  time. 
The  indications  which  tone  of  voice 
and  utterance  suggest,  are  studied  by 
them  with  a  surpassii^  skill — and  traits 
of  temperament  elicited  in  the  sliffhteit 
inflections  of  sound.  The  opinions 
and  thoughts  of  a  blind  man  are  ever 
interesting,  for  this  reason — they  are 
unlike  other  men's— the  stamp  of  origi* 
nality  is  on  them  all,  they  come 
marked  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  infirmity,  but  endowed  with 
features  which  happier  organizations 
never  can  confer ;  for  this  reason, 
however  little  suited  to  his  task,  the 
blind  traveller  will  be  always  an  into* 
resting  one— less,  be  it  remembered, 
for  the  information  he  can  bring  us 
back  of  distant  lands,  than  for  the 
psychological  study  his  own  mind  pre* 
sents  to  us.     You  turn  from  the  coun* 


*  Paris  and  its  People,  by  the  author  of  <' Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,**  **  The  Great  MctropoUs,"  &c.  Itc.  In  two  Vols.  London : 
8aunders  and  Otley,  Conduit-street,  184i. 
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try  to  the  traveUar^  and  70a  think  of 
•▼eri  thing  onlj  in  it«  relation  to  him 
and  lus  seniations. 

Let  at  now  torn  from  this  digres- 
sion—for snchy  after  all*  it  is — to  ad- 
dress ourseWes  to  the  more  immediate 
object  before  uf.  If  there  be  difficul- 
ties imramerable  to  the  man  who  can 
not  see,  in  exploring  a  foreign  land, 
what  shall  we  sar  of  him  who  cannot 
speak— who  neither  can  question  those 
M  meets  with  on  the  singnlaritj  of 
obeenrancce  and  habits,  but  must  let 
his  mere  eyesight  convey  its  uncon- 
nected impressions  to  his  brain  ?  who, 
denied  m  all  fkcultT  intercourse, 
walks,  as  it  were,  spelUbound  among 
bis  fellow-men — hb  eves  open,  but  his 
intellect  closed ;  his  body  awake,  but 
his  mtelligence  sleeping  ?  What  mat- 
ters it,  whether  his  milrmitT  be  heaven- 
imposed  or  self-inflicted?  the  man  with 
bandaged  eyes  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  blind  as  he  who  never 
saw  ;  and  in  this  wise,  the  stranger, 
ignorant  of  the  languaffe  of  those 
among  whom  he  travds,  for  all  advan- 
tages of  speech,  might  as  well  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum.  Such  is  he  who  now  presents 
to  the  world  a  work  on  Paris  and  its 
people.  Its  people ! — only  thmk  for  an 
mstant  of  that  most  involved  web  of 
bumaaitVf  that  most  intricate  of  all 
the  tangled  skeins  of  human  existence, 
the  Parisian,  becoming  the  subject- 
nailer  of  mecOtation  to  a  man  who 
eamot  converse  with  him ;  who,  igno- 
raat  of  that  language,  which,  more 
than  anv  other  in  Europe,  reveals  the 
claas,  the  tone,  the  habits,  the  daily 
fiii  of  the  speaker,  ventures,  on  the 
evidcnee  of  his  eyesight,  to  catch  the 
traits,  and  delineate  the  Ibalores  of  this 
evcr-chai^ing  and  versatile  population* 
Conceive,  for  a  seeon4»  tlie  hardihood 
of  thb  attempt,  and  estimate  after- 
wards tlie  value  of  tboee  researches 
into  nationality  made  tmder  this  "silent 
mtrm  ;**  or  with  tht,  if  possible,  more 
itMiM  aid  of  an  mterweter,  paid  at 
ive  francs  per  diem,  Penny-a-lining 
is  truly  an  awful  thing;  it  neither 
reepecto  gods  nor  columns.  Nothing 
b  too  hot  or  too  heavy  for  its  touch. 
Crude  impressions  and  flat  common- 
places are  its  stock  in  trade  ;  and 
truisott,  in£ted  with  the  practised 
fisMncv  of  adailj  pent  constitutes  its 
So  kmg  as  iU  skiU  U 
eo  tha  every-day  oljects 


before  it,  so  long  its  information,  if 
not  novel  or  accurate,  will  at  least 
have  a  certain  relation  to  fact.    It  will 
smack  of  the  reporter.  But  change  the 
venue,  and  mark  the  consequences- 
observe  the  tissue  of  blunders  this  fatal 
facility  of  twaddle  suggests,  and  watch 
into  what  egregious  ignorance  it  pre- 
cipitates its  possessor.      Mr.    Grant 
might  have  revelled  in  his  innumerable 
descriptions  of  London,  under  every 
variety  of  title  the  ingenuity  of  Grub- 
street  could  devise,  and  whether  called 
««  Travels  in   Town,"   "  Sketches  of 
London,"    "  Light    and   Shadows  of 
London  Life/'  ««  The   Great  Metro- 
polis,*'  or  any  other  svnonyme,   we 
never  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  arrai^  him  at  the  bar  of  criticism. 
The  thmg  was  at  home  among  our- 
selves~.the  habits  he  pictured,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  were  English — of 
which,  if  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
be  the  historian,  it  was  no  affair  of 
ours  ;   his  opinion  on  them  was  of 
course  open  to  him— and  we  neither 
quarrelled  with  him  for  his  politicsl 
leanings,  or  his  party  pejudices.     But 
the  matter  becomes  different,  when  he 
leaves  this  safe  and  well-beaten  path, 
worn  smooth  and  even  by  bis  own 
footsteps.      We  cannot  afford  igno« 
ranee  about  France  ;  the  reproach  has 
existed  too  long  against  us ;  it  is  time 
to  throw  it  off,  and  for  ever.  I  repeat, 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  Frenchmen 
hear  that  we  mistake  and  misconceive 
them  to  the  full  as  much  as  we  did 
flfty  years  ago.   The  long  peace,  which 
has  opened  theContinent  to  our  tourists, 
has  g^ven  us  opportunities,  which,  if 
neglected  or  misapplied,  would  ineffa- 
bly disffrace  us  ;  and  we  feel  that  such 
b  not  Uie  fact.     We  are  assured  that 
France  and  Frenchmen  are,   if  not 
thoroughly  understood,  at  least  fairly 
appreciated  bv  the  mass  of  cultivated 
English  people ;  and  we  must  not  lose 
this  vantage-ground,  by  suffering  the 
half-formed    notions    and     miserable 
common-places  of  a  very  inferior  tra- 
veller to  damage  this  hiffh  position* 
It  will  not  do  to  let  Frencnmen,  who, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  at 
ignorant  of  us  and  our  usages,  as  they 
are  of  the  Chinese,  suppose,  that  our 
travellers  are  made  of  tnis  metal.    Let 
them  blunder  on  about  our  national 
debt,  and  our  grinding  aristocracy,  our 
insufferable  pride,  and  our  coldness  of 
temperament,    our    wife-telling  aD<i 
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suicidal  tastes^  and  so  forth — bat  let 
tUf  at  least,  gain  credit  for  a  nearer 
approach  to  truth  in  our  estimation  of 
them.  French  is  spoken  by  at  least 
fifty  natives  of  our  country  for  one 
Frenchman  who  can  even  read  English. 
Their  literature,  "  tant  pis,'*  in  some 
cases,  is  known  to  thousands  here — 
while  ours,  save  through  translations — 
many  of  them  poor  enough — ours,  is 
comparatively  unknown  in  raris.  Their 
best  critic  on  English  literature,  Phila- 
rete  Cbasles  himself,  to  give  no  other 
instance,  speaks  of  Crofton  Croker  as 
the  great  critic  of  England,  and  editor 
Of  the  Quarterly  Review,  We  may  smile 
at  these  things — but  let  us,  in  heaven'i 
name,  not  be  laughed  at  in  turn.  That 
Mr.  Grant's  book  would  subject  us  to 
this  visitation  we  are  fearfully  aware— 
and  have  only  one  consolation  on  the 
subject,  which  is,  the  gpreat  probability 
of  its  never  beingread  there.  Still  as  it  is 
possible  that  the  "  Retme  Britatmique,'* 
which  notices  the  majority  of  works  on 
France,  may  chance  to  advert  to  it,  we 
cannot  forbear  entering  our  protest 
agunst  the  book,  as  indicating  either 
the  opinions  or  views  of  cultivated 
Englishmen  on  that  country. 

The  volume  opens  by  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  houses  in  Paris,  which 
nad  the  city  been  Pekin,  would  have 
beeuy  doubtless,  interesting  enough ; 
but  really,  when  the  whole  panorama 
is  only,  via  Southampton  and  Havre* 
some  thirty  hours'  journey,  it  is  ra- 
ther hard  to  stomach  forty  pages  of 
such  trivialities  as  the  following : — 

'*  The  houses  in  all  the  leading 
streets  range  from  five  to  ten  stories 

in  height The  fronts  are  covered 

with  plaster The  Paris  shops  are 

remarkable  for  the  number  and  the 
size  of  their  mirrors,  no  matter  what 
the  business  is  which  i»  followed  in 

the  shop There  you  are  sure  to  see 

some  young  women— ^-The  streets  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  are  exceedingly 

narrow The  entrance  to  the  bouses 

is  not  as  in  England,  by  a  small  private 
door,  but  by  a  large  aouble  door  re- 
sembling a  gatewav The  principal 

streets    are  lighted  with  gas The 

window-blinds,  shutters,  &c.,  of  the 
houses,  are  very  different  from  those 
in  England — thev  open  and  shut  from 
the  outside— —'f  he  windows  are  on- 
like  ours — instead  of  drawing  up  and 
down,  tfaej  open  and  shut  U^ke  •  doo-* 


ble  door.'*  Why  did  not  our  author 
take  as  the  motto  for  this  remarkable 
chapter,  that  line  in  the  ''Rejected 
Addresses" — 

"  The  horses  tails  hung  down  behind* 
The  shoes  were  on  their  feet," 

this  startling  description  would  luiTe 
chimed  in  so  happily  with  the  Teiy 
siiMralar  facts  he  records. 

Our  author,  in  true  English  taaf% 
finds  fault  with  the  absence  of  namee 
on  the  doors — a  custom  which  esisti 
in  no  part  of  the  Continent*  and  sagelj 
observes,  that  though  there  b  a  porter* 
called  a  concierge,  <'yet  when  the  in- 
quirer is  a  stranger,  and  cannot  speak 
the  Ung^uage,  he  finds  himself  no  better 
off  than  if  there  were  no  such  penoB 
as  the  porter  I"  What  I  does  Mr. 
Grant  expect  that  this  humble  menial 
is  to  be  a  polyglott  Cerberus*  with  a 
language  for  every  visiter?  or  would  it 
not  be  more  reasonable  for  the  in* 
quirer,  being  in  France*  to  know 
something  of  French  ?  What  brought 
him  there  if  he  did  not  ?  is  the  etenuil 
question  rising  in  our  minda.  "  Qoe 
diable  I  Alloit  il  faire  dims  oette  B^ 
Icre." 

"  When  you  get  to  any  apartment**' 
quoth  Grant*  "which  you  wish  to  ea- 
ter, you  pull  a  string*  which  rings  a 
bell."  Really  if  we  were  dispoeed  to 
be  critical*  we  should  say  that  this 
s^le  had  its  origin  in  the  entertaioinf 
history  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood-— 
''pull  the  bobbin  and  the  latch  will 
rise,"  sayeth  the  wolf*  and  the  resoll 
in  both  cases  will  be  ''an  immediate 
response  from  some  of  those  witlun«'* 
And  this  is  about .  Paris  and  its  peo- 
ple! 

"  You  never  hear  expressions*  on  the 
part  of  omnibus  conductors,  in  Paris* 
similar  to  those  of  'hold  hard*  and 
all's  right.'"  Not  knowing  the  French 
equivalents  for  these  precise  phraseSi 
we  are  unable  to  pronounce  ontLe  accu- 
racy of  this  statement ;  but  we  aecept 
the  information  as  curious,  and  indioa- 
tive  of  Parisian  life,  and  pass  on  to 
some  dozen  more  pages  slx>nt  oabs» 
carts,  cabriolets,  and  fiacres*  till  we 
are  as  sick  of  fares  and  set-downs  as 
ever  was  a  London  magistrate  at  the 
end  of  a  session. 

After  some  very  flat  deseription  of 
public  buildings  and  houses*  we  oome 
to  the  foUowiag  :— 

"Between  the  Roe  8t.  HonorC  and 
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tlie  nortbern  Bonlerardf ,  lies  the  Palaii 
Rorale.  There  U  no  part  of  Paris 
which  is  so  coQstantW  in  the  thouehts, 
dr  so  freooentljr  on  the  lips  of  the  Pari- 
sian as  this  loeaKty.  He  thinks  of  it 
by  day,  and  dreams  of  it  by  night.  He 
refpards  it  with  all  the  farTonr  of  aifec- 
tkm  with  which  a  lo?er  adores  his  mis- 
tress. It  is  in  a  sense  mixed  op  with 
bis  ter^  existence.  Paris  with  all  its 
attraetions  wonld  be  scarcely  tolerable 
to  him,  were  he  denied  access  to  the 
Palais  Royalo.  Whererer  the  genuine 
Parisian  is,  whether  in  any  other  part 
of  the  city  or  in  the  prorinces,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  his  thonghts  and  af- 
fMtioBS  tend  as  sareW  to  the  Palais 
B«yale  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole. 
Death  may  tear  an  attached  friend  from 
Ids  embraces,  and  he  is  oTerwhelmed  for 
m  season  with  sorrow  at  his  loss ;  bnt 
H  is  only  for  a  season.  Time  heals  the 
wound  which  the  bereavement  has  in- 
iicted,  and  he  is  himself  again.  It  Is 
otherwise  if  he  be  placed  in  circnm- 
ataaces  which  debar  him  from  the  Palais 
Boyale.  It  is  the  heaviest  calamitr,  the 
avTerest  alHiction  which  can  befall  him. 
TIm  exclttsion  preys  on  his  spirits  and 
wears  away  his  body.  To  those  who 
kave  not  been  in  Parts  this  may  appear 
•xaggeration ;  bat  it  is  not  so.  We  all 
know  tlie  ascendancy  which  the  love  of 
oovntry  often  acquires  in  the  breast  of 
m  Scotchman  or  a  Swiss,  when  circnm- 
stanees  have  obliged  him  to  reside  in  a 
fisreign  cKme.  'Hie  feeling  at  times  so 
powerlWUy  preys  upon  his  mind  as  to 
Mipair  his  health.  I  know  one  instance, 
aad  there  are  many  snch  most  amply 
•lC«sted«  fai  which  a  Scotch  Highland- 
■MB  ia  Sooth  America  died  from  the 
oscess  of  iiis  lore  of  country.  The 
same  ardent  affection  for  the  Palais 
Boyale  extets  in  the  heart  of  a  Pari- 
•iaii.  I  eaimot  saT  I  know  any  parti- 
o«lar  ease  ia  whicn  a  Parisian,  doomed 
to  settle  ia  the  profinees  or  abroad,  has 
Smd  of  a  broken  hoart,  beeanse  exiled 
from  Ms  belored  Palais  Bovale;  bat  I 
oaw  aod  hoard  eooogh,  when  hi  the 
Fnrnek  eapHal«  of  the  Parisian's  pas- 
ilBoats  feodaess  for  that  oharming 
locality,  to  look  on  snch  an  event  as 
possOJt." 

Tu  have  pot  forward  gravelv  and 
mnofMMij,  such  a  piece  of  absurdity  as 
tkis,  is  roally  too  bad.  Who  could 
have  been  cmel  enough  to  hoax  the 
vfthappy  Grant  to  soeh  an  extent*  we 
eaoooc  think.  This  wanton  wicked- 
Bess  to  a  poor  maa^  who  cotdd  not 
tpeak  for  fiiniielf,  li  positively  inex- 
eatable. 
I  Mr.  OmC  dioold  havo  known  that 


the  Palais  has  nearly  endrely  lost  its 
vogue.  That  its  Restaurants,  to  which 
it  owed  its  ^atest  celebrity,  have 
greatlv  deteriorated  of  late  years — 
tlie  Trois  Freret  alone  maintaining  a 
high  repute.  Very  and  **  Vefour"  have 
both  sadljr  fallen,  and  the  cafes  are 
now  inferior  to  several  of  those  in  the 
Boulevards.  The  frequenters  of  the 
Palais  always  were  a  certain  class  of 
the  bourgeois,  who  lived  in  remote 
parts  of  Paris,  and  came  there  for 
a  distraction,  or  a  jour  de  fete-^ihe 
better  order  of  its  visiters  being 
foreigners — mostly  Englbh — many  of 
them,  like  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  starins 
and  speechless  class,  who  lounged 
about  the  colonnades,  peering  into 
pipe  shops,  and  g^ing  with  dewy  lips 
on  pate  de/bie  gras  and  packets  of  as- 
paragus. That  such  people,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  five-frano  interpre- 
ter, may  conceive  the  Palais  Royal  as 
the  resort  of  all  Paris  is  possible 
enough  ;  but  it  would  require  a  higher 
reach  of  imagination  to  describe  the 
agonies  of  banishment  and  separation 
from  it,  so  pathetically  as  our  author 
has  done. 

As  to  the  ''immense  crowds  of 
persons  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,"  we  can  only  sav  we  never 
have  seen  them  there,  and  cannot  ac- 
count for  their  presence  to  Mr. 
Grant's  eyes,  on  any  other  hypothesis^ 
than  that  we  have  glanced  at  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper — that 
the  deprivation  of  one  sense  neightens 
the  perception  of  all  the  rest.  In  this 
wapr  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
quick-sightedness  of  the  speechless. 
And  as  to  the  "  sitting  Ittxuriouely  in 
chairs,**  we  cannot  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Grant's  ideas  of  luxury;  but  of  a 
verity,  a  rush-bottomed,  straight- 
backed,  Palais  Royal  chair,  suggests 
to  us  notions  as  remote  from  luxury 
as  need  be ;  and  how  the  practice  can 
make  you  fancy  ''you  are  in  Eden, 
only  that  you  see  no  fruit,"  is  passing 
strange  to  us.  Not  such  certainly  are 
our  ideas  of  Paradise,  nor  are  we  able, 
bv  anv  stretch  of  our  imagination, 
aided  oy  our  author's  eloquence,  to 
convert  a  set  of  coifee-dr inking,  cigar- 
smoking  Parisian  shopkeepers,  into  a 
scene  realising  the  "most  beautiful 
conceptions  to  be  found  in  our  fairy 
tales." 

Tempted  by  the  title  of  a  chapter — 
f^General  remarks  on  the  p«6plo**— 
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we  came    upon    the    following  very 
singular  piece  of   intelligence : — ''  A 
Frenchman  would  sooner  receive    a 
blow,    which  would  injure  his  head, 
than  one  which  would  damage  his  hat. 
He  will  pardon  an  insult  offered  to 
himself ;  but  he  will  never  forgave  you 
if  you  destroy  or  injure  his  hat."  Now 
a  quoi  bon  f  we  would  ask,  to  exclaim 
against  the  absurd  stories  French  tra- 
vellers retail  of  us  and  of  our  habits, 
if  such  preposterous  nonsense  as  this 
is  to  be  circulated  of  them.     We  are 
angry,   and  justly    so,    that   a    late 
tourist  in  England  should  assert  that 
boxing  is  a  common  termination  of  a 
dinner-party   in   fashionable    London 
society;    but  why  charge   the  igno- 
rance of  such  stories  on  Frenchmen  ? 
After  all,   they  may  have  their  Mr. 
Grant's  writing  long-winded  descrip- 
tions of  common-places — vamping  up 
volumes  of  trashv  detail — malcing,  as 
it  were,  a  kind  of  municipal  inventory 
of  Paris,  under  what  the  **  trade*'  call 
"  taking  titles,**  and  these  gentlemen 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  take  a  trip 
across  the  sea  to  describe  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  people  with  whose 
language  they  are  totally  unacqainted. 
This  remark  is  followed  up  by  a 
statistic  on  the  subject  of  beards  and 
mustaches,  contrasted  with  thesmooth« 
chinned  portion  of  the  population,  in 
which  he  assures  us  that  the  latter 
''have  it"      And  again,  as    to    the 
greater  prevalence  of  beards  or  mus- 
taches, where  we  come  to  the  start- 
ling   fact,  that    there    are,  at  least, 
"three  mustaches   to   every   beard." 
This  is  a  curious,  and  for  aught  we 
know,  a  very  important  discovery,  il- 
lustrating, in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
tone  of  thought  just  now  gaining  cur- 
rency in  France.  Doubtless  Mr.  Grant 
has  seen  that  extraordinay  tract  writ- 
ten during  the  second  year  of  the 
empire,     entitled    "  L*  Influence    des 
moustaches,  dans  I'Etat,"   and  is  slyly 
hinting  at  political  changes  in  embryo» 
of  which,  for  reasons  of  state,  he  de- 
clines to  speak  more  openly.     We  are 
certain  that    nothing  short  of  such 
views  could  have  led  him  into  three 
pages*  disquisition  on  a  topic  of  this 
nature.     Let  no  one  then  ^hastilr  crv 
pshaw  1  at  this  rather  lengthy  detail. 
Like  the  writer  in  the  Spectator,  our 
author,  when  most  stupid,  must  be  al- 
ways auq>ected  of  having  something 
under  it.    As  we  read  on«-lor  the 


subject  is  one  which  he  lingers  on,  and 
cannot  part  with — we  find:— 

"  The  question  whether  beards  or 
mustaches  oe  most  becominc;,  is  one  which 
often  leads  to  animated  mscusstons  in 
Paris.  I  have  heard  opinions  expressed 
on  either  side  of  the  question,  with  all 
the  gravity  with  which  a  decision  is 
given  from  the  judicial  bench.  I  should 
feel  disposed  to  cive  my  vote  in  favour 
of  the  beards.  I  would  do  so  on  this 
intelligible  ground — that  I  dislike  com- 
promises of  any  kind.  And  mustaches 
are  nothing  more  than  a  compromise 
between  nature  and  the  barber,--  ho- 
mage bein^  rendered  to  nature  in  allow- 
ing her  to  have  her  own  way  on  the  up- 
per lip,  while  the  interests  of  the  barber 
are  regarded  by  daily  submitting  the 
lower  regions  of  the  face  to  the  opera- 
tions of  his  razor.  Men  should  be 
either  one  thing  or  another.  I  should 
be  either  for  all  beard  or  no  beard, — 
either  for  a  luxuriant  crop  of  hair,  or 
its  entire  absence.     Nor  is  it  the  only 

f  round  of  my  dislike  of  mustaches  that 
am  opposed  to  all  compromises:    I 
think  the  preference  b  due  to  the  full- 
grown  beard  on  the  ground  of  mere  ap- 
pearance.    I  know  that  in  this  as  well 
as  in  all  other  matters,  tastes,  like  doe- 
tors,   will    differ, — but  that  does  not 
shake  my  faith  in  the  conviction,  that 
luxuriant  beards  are  incomparably  more 
manly  than  mustaches ;  which,  for  the 
moit  part  are  miserable  stunted  things, 
— -excrescences  whi.h  diniiguro  the  hu- 
man face,  converiiag    even   the   most 
handsome  countenance  into  an  object 
which  no  one  can  behold  with  ploasurt*. 
**  It  is  gratif}  ing  to  think  that  my 
views  on  this  point  are  spreading  with 
railroad  rapioitv.      Those    who    have 
long  resided  in  l^aris  assure  me  that  the 
mustaches  arc  every  year  diminishing  in 
number,  and   that    they    promi.^e,  ere 
lon^,  to  become  alto^ther  extinct.     So 
be  It.     In  the  provmces  they  are  al- 
ready comparatively    rare.      For   one 
mustachcd    gentleman  your    eyes    en- 
counter there,  vou  meet  with  a  half-do- 
sen  in  Paris,     'i'hey  arc  now  patronised 
by  very  few  men  of  distinction.      Louis 
Philippe  hax  a  decided  aversion  to  them. 
None  of  his  Ministers — none  of  them  at 
least  that  I  have  seen — give  thorn  any 
countenance.      On    the    iudical   bench 
they    are   disowned,  and    among    the 
'  counsel  at  the  bar,'   there  certainly  is 
not  one  in  twenty  that  cultivates  mus- 
taches.     Even  our  own  Colonel   Sib- 
thorp,  the  member  for  Lincoln,  has  lost 
all   conceit  of   his  mustaches   and  rid 
himself  of  them.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  he  has  caused  the  rasor  to  make 
clean  work  of  it,  all  over  the  lower  part 
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of  bis  fac«.  I  am  oot  aware  whether 
mnj  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  formallj  congratdated  the  gallant 
colonel  on  bis  improred  taste,  but  1  am 
•lire  they  are  one  and  all  delirhted  with 
the  change.  The  aspect  of  bis  counte- 
nance has  certainly  improved  full  fifty 
per  cent,  br  the  disappearance  of  his 
■lostacbes. 

We  ask  pardon  of  cor  readers  for 
this  qaotation ;  but  we  gire  it  less  for 
its  own  merit,  than  to  point  at  a  very 
common  defect  in  ottr  author's  habits 
of  writing — which    is    the    constant 
practice  of  referring    all    things    in 
Parts  to  a  London  standard,  and  mak. 
lug  reference  to  English  habits  and 
inititntions  when  speakinff  of  Prance 
and  Frenchmen.     This  piece  of  cock- 
Beyism  is  most  provoking,  and  we  are 
Mually  annoyed  at  it  when  we  find 
Holbo'm  brought  side-by-side  with  the 
Boulevards,    and  Colonel   Sibthorpe 
with  ^  La  ieone  France.'*      How  tne 
gallant  colonel  comes  to  figure  in  a 
chapter  on  French  beards,  would  pus- 
sle  himself  sadlv  to  account  for ;  and 
no  tngenuitv  indeed,  short  of  our  au- 
thor's, could  have  achief  ed  the  ''metas- 
tasis.'*    So  it  is,  however,  and,  to 
complete  the  bewilderment,  at  a  little 
Harther  on  we  find   Mr.  Munti,  Uie 
ILP.  for    Birmingham.     Why  this 
great  leviathan  of  rolled  copper  and 
sheet  iron,  suggested  no  little  digres- 
rion  of  twenty  peges  on  trade  and  ma- 
iralacturcs — the  ten-hours  bill — cash 
payments— com  and  cotton — we  can- 
Bot  comprehend ;  for,  somewhat  later 
on,  we  remark  with  what  avidity  be 
aeijca  oq  the  subject  of  the  soldier  in 
France,  to  launch  forth  into  a  disqui- 
0tk«  on  the  benefit  of  peace,  and  the 
crowing  prospects  of  the  toct^  esta- 
S&sbed  to  propagate  such  doctrines. 
And  this  ti  be  who  discourseth  so 
learnedly  on  **  Literary   Quackery." 
^Ah,  toe  doctor  is  a  good  man,  for 
W  knows  what  wickedness  is." 

Ifr.  Grant  theorises  on  the  walk  of 
French  women,  and  suggests,  as  the 
aaeret  of  their  snperionty  in  this  re- 
•pect,  that  lightncM  of  beairt  so  marked 
and  characteristic  injthe  French  cha- 
raeter,  and  most  of  all  in  female 
character.  The  explanation  which  a 
contemporary  critic  seenu  to  applaud 
lor  its  ingenuity,  we  are  disposed 
to  reject,  and  most  ongallantly  to 
aeerihe  to  causes  more  material. 
8i»ply   thb:    French  women  walk 


better  than   English  and   Germans, 
because  they  are  better  formed  in  the 
leg  and  instep.     The  arch  of  the  foot, 
the  great  agent  in  graceful  motion,  is 
strongly  built,  being  preserved  in  early 
life  by  means   of  boots  and  shoes  of 
more  resisting  materials.     The  foot  ia 
not,  as  so  commonly  with  us,  flattened 
out,  and  the  sole  brought  down  to  rf  st 
flat  on  the   ground.     This  care  in 
youth  secures  the  arched  instep,  and 
the  well-turned  foot,   so  essential  at 
once  to  elasticitpr  and  firmness.     That 
'^  chaussure ,"  in  after  life,  attracts 
more  attention  from  a  French,  than 
an  English  women,  is  natural  enough, 
Mid  has  its  evidence  in  that  perfec- 
tion so  displayed  on  this  portion  of 
the  toilette-     But  so  enamoured  is 
our  author  of  French  vivacity  and 
liveliness — the  common  cant  of  all 
your    «*slow    men"_that    he   even 
detects  these  characteristics  in  situa- 
tions we  should  certainly  not  look  for 
them.     Even  at  **  La  Morgue  :**— 

"  When  in  Paris,  I  acoidenUlly  had  an 
opportunitv  of  seeing  the  bodies  of  two 
persons  who  bad  committed  suicide; 
and  if  before  they  destroyed  themselves 
their  features  were  as  composed,  and 
the  entire  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances was  as  tranonil,  as  after  they  had 
committed  the  deed,  no  one  would  have 
discovered  in  them  an  exception  to  that 
aspect  of  cheerfulness  which  is  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  the  French." 

We  willingly  leave  these  matters, 
and  pass  on  to  somethii^  which  has 
the  semblance  of  a  reflection ;  for, 
although  alreadv  at  the  middle  of  Vol.  I. 
we  have  culled  the  sweets  of  the  author, 
and  are  in  no  small  apprehension,  lest 
the  new  copy-riffht  act  mav  lay  hands 
on  us  for  our  ''beauties  of  Grant.'* 

"  There  was  nothing  I  met  with  during 
my  stay  in  France  that  grieved  or  sur- 
prised me  more,  than  the  strong  preju- 
dices which  every  where  prevail  against 
England  and  the  English.  I  had  been 
prepared  for  this  among  the  lower  and 
less  informed  part  of  the  population, 
but  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  meet 
with  much  of  it  among  the  educated 
classes  of  society.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  is  almost  as  general 
among  them  as  among  the  most  igno- 
rant of  the  Parisians.  It  is  true  that  to 
Englishmen,  individually,  the  French 
show  the  ver^  greatest  attention,  and 
treat  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  ; 
but  the  English,  aa  a  people,  and  Eng- 
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land,  as  a  conntry,  are  regarded  by  them 
with  the  most  roarked  dislike.  There 
is  something  very  anomalous^-somo- 
thing  very  difficult  to  understand  in  this. 
It  is  strange  that  the  French  should  ex- 
hibit so  strong  an  aversion  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  a  people,  and  yet  evince  the 
utmost  partiality  to  them  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity.  Still  i\w  fact  is  as  I 
have  mentioned.  I  content  myself  with 
stating  it  ;  it  is  for  others,  who  have 
more  leisure  than  I  command,  to  endea- 
vour to  account  for  or  explain  the  seem- 
ing paradox.  Not  only  the  most  unjust, 
but  most  ridiculous  things  imaginable, 
are  said  of  England,  and  believed  by  the 
better-informed  orders  of  French  society 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  so  transcen- 
dant  in  absurdity  as  not  to  be  believed, 
if  alleged  against  the  English.  I  have 
sometimes,  in  fact,  thought  that  the 
more  legibly  the  supreme  absurdity  of  a 
charge  against  this  country  was  written 
on  its  face,  the  greater  would  bo  the 
probability  of  its  being  swallowed  by  the 
rarisians.  1  was  in  Paris  during  the 
(lueen's  visit  to  Franc«* ;  and  many  of 
the  reports  then  put  gravely  into  circu- 
lation, not  only  bv  **  The  Nati<mal,** 
and  Dther  papers,  but  by  private  indivi- 
duals, were  really  <»f  so  superlativ(>ly 
absurd  a  nature,  that  one  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  human  credu- 
lity, however  great ,  to  digest  them.  And 
vet  the  French,  with  all  their  acuteness 
and  all  their  intelligence,  do  swallow 
these  colossal  absurdities  as  readily  as 
if  the  reports  were  truth  it <>elf.  This 
is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted  on  the 
part  of  bi>th  countries.  Doth  suffer  from 
It  in  their  rtjspective  moral  inHuenco, 
and  in  their  commercial  interests.  It 
has  tliu  effect  of  kiH>ping  u[>  that  .snirit 
of  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  (>nmity,  wnich 
has  existed  in  both  countries  a  u^reat 
deal  tiM»  lon^.  Providence  has  placed 
Kn;;huid  and  France  in  such  relative 
situations,  as  elrarly  show  that  they 
were  nirant  to  be  on  a  friendly  I'ooting 
with  each  otln*r.  Thev  are  the  two 
greatest  countries  on  the  fa«*«  of  the 
earth.  Tiiitt'd  and  frienillv  they  mi;;ht 
bid  defiance  to  the  world,  and  exercise  a 
moral  influence  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  of  the  mightiest  and  mi»st  be- 
neficial kiml.  It  would  be  the  manifest 
interest  of  both  to  cuhivate  a  perfect 
community  «f  fi*eling — 1«>  untler.staml 
each  other  on  all  the  great  i|uestiiius  nf 
the  day — and  to  act  in  concert  when«'ver 
the  positii>n  of  public  affairs  niif:ht  re- 
(juiro  their  co.operat ion.  I  would  ap|>ea1, 
on  this  point,  to  the  tnlitors  of  the  news- 
paper  press  in  France.  They  can  inff  u- 
eucc  the  public  mind  to  an  extent  far  5ur* 
passing  the  influence  exerci.sed  on  public 
(>piniun  by  the  new.<papcr  press  of  this 


country.  The  journalists  of  France, 
were  t1bey  to  apply  themseWet  to  the 
task,  would  be  able  in  a  Tery  short  time 
to  banish  all  the  existing  prejudices 
against  England  from  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen.  England  has  no  such  pre- 
judices  against  France.  England  ad- 
mires many  of  the  traits  in  the  French 
character,  and  is  most  desirous  of  cnlti- 
tivating  a  good  understanding  with 
France.  Past  differences,  former  ani- 
mosities,  should  now,  by  mutual  con- 
sent,  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  opinion 
alluded  to  by  Addison,  in  the  **  Specta- 
tor," as  being  very  generally  entertained 
in  his  day,  that  Frani^e  and  England 
were  natural  and  irreconcilable  enemies, 
has  long  ceased  to  be  entertained  in  this 
country.  The  conviction  now  universal 
amongst  us  is,  that  they  are  natural 
friends,  and  ought  to  be  united  together 
in  indissoluble  bonds.  England  pants 
for  such  a  union :  all  that  is  wantmg  to 
its  being  formed  is  the  concurrence  of 
France  itself. 

*'  But  while  none  can  be  more  sensible 
than  ourselves  of  the  utter  groundlesiu 
n4*ss  of  those  suspicions  which  the 
French  entertain  against  us,  and  while 
we  hhow  that  we  entertain  no  unfriendly 
feelings  towards  them,  we  are  not  sure 
whether  our  metropolitan  newspapers 
have,  at  all  times,  shown  that  forbear- 
anc4>,  in  dealing  with  their  prejudice;, 
with  which  we  ou^ht  to  regard  a  pene- 
rou*«,  though,  in  this  respect,  mistak«*n 
people.  \Ve  are  too  npt  to  r«>ply  in  an 
angry  spirit  to  the  charges  th«*y  prelV-r 
against  us,  without  making  du«>  allow- 
ance for  the  peculiar  circunistantvs  in 
which  Fraiiw  has  hi*e\\  so  othn  n|ae«d. 
Wu  oucht  to  remember  that  the  French 
are  an  nijured  people,  and  that  tin'  iit  ju- 
ries which  have  been  done  to  th«m  ha^e 
b«HMi  too  often  ag;;ra\ated  by  };ratuiti>us 
insults.  Nor  must  we  conceal  from  our- 
selv4*s  that  we  took  an  a<'ii\<' part  -  in- 
dee«I,  without  our  aid  it  <'ould  not  have 
been  effeetual-in  that  foreii;ii  interfe- 
n-nee.  by  means  of  which  the  iibnii\ious 
Hourbims  were  iwiee  loi<ited  Upon  the 
Frenih  at  the  point  oi'tlie  bay  >  met.  With 
the  recolleet ion  of  this  fart  vet  frt«>hin 
their  minds,  it  t->  n«i  ui>nder  if  tln-y  >till 
look  Upon  Us  with  ii  prejudiced  e\e.  Wo 
can  hardly  blami-  them  for  their  sen>i« 
ti^en«■s■»  mi  the  onbiiM't  <if  our  int«rff. 
ri'ii«'e  in  the  war  which  terminated  in 
iHl.'i.-.-oince,  it'  there  be  any  one  point, 
in  rt'terenee  to  our  pa^t  p>>licy.  on  whirh 
£ll;:]i^llmeII  are  now  more  a^rceil  than 
an>i|lier,  it  i-«  in  tleniiuiieini,''  that  inter- 
fere lu-e  a  ^  :iio>t  iniipiitmis  and  unju%t. 
And,  \erll\.  we  lia\i-  rii'ii\ei(  tmr  re- 
ward. We  are  now  r«Mping  the  bitter 
fruits  of  our  folly  and  our  guilt.  If  rhf» 
French  have  sutTrred  in  military  rrpu- 
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tation  bf  the  Utiie  of  the  Ut(«  war,  we 
•ff«  0ii(reriog  no  lets  seTerelv  in  our 
pocket*.  Look  &t  the  hundreds  of  niil- 
Bont  which  it  has  added  to  our  national 
debt, — the  verj  interest  of  which  at 
timi*s  menaces  the  country  with  bank- 
rupt ct.  The  lesMm  which  this  has 
taught  us  will  be  a  useful  one.  And  it 
will  Im«  beneficial  to  others  as  well  9A  to 
ourselves.  There  is  little  danger  of 
En^^land  vrer  again  gratuitously  taking 
part  in  the  quarreU  of  other  countries. 
When  thej  fall  out  they  will  be  allowed, 
•o  far  as  wv  are  concerned,  to  adjust 
tlieir  own  differences  in  their  own  waj." 

Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Grant* 
that  this  wholesale  prejudice  be  speaks 
of»  had  its  root  in  the  unfounded  re- 
presentations half- informed  persons 
drciilate  on  the  two  countries — thatf 
what  between  the  intentional  false- 
hoods of  party  writers,  and  the  more 
venial  blunders  of  ignorant  ones,  both 
France  and  England,  near  though 
they  be,  are  comparatively  strangers 
to  each  other.  Indeed,  paradoxical 
though  it  seems,  the  knowledge  of 
•itber  country  had  been  far  greater, 
were  they  remote  from  each  other. 

It  is  the  eternal  clashing  of  party 
Urtling  in  the  two  chambers  of  repre- 
•eo tation,  that  sustains  much  of  this 
•pirit  of  animosity.  Kach  party  with  us, 
bas  its  reciprocal  one  in  raris;  and  the 
i^ent  to  power  of  a  whig  or  a  tory, 
ha«  a  din'ct  influence  on  the  politics 
of  the  French  government,  and  the 
csusc  of  monarchy  or  democracy  ri^es 
or  falls  by  the  fitful  changes  of  our 
own  political  atmosphere.  So  much 
ia  thb  tlie  case,  that  every  one  at  all 
eoovcrsant  with  France  knows  how 
our  pcrpularity  in  that  country  for  some 

tears  past  has  been  mainly  affected 
J  the  individual  in  power  at  our 
foreign  office.  And  if  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  was  near  embroiling  us  in  a  fretth 
var,  Ixird  Aberdeen's  fair,  but  oon- 
oliatiog  policy,  has  restored  our  rela- 
tions to  a  footing,  safe,  secure,  and 
diirntfM. 

A«  to  the  national  animosity  being 
r^ly  abated  on  either  side,  we  are 
hj  no  im-ans  sanjniine.  Jolm  Rull  is 
aVorviving  animal.  It  suits  the  cha- 
ftU'T  of  hi»  stubborn  pride  to  be  so. 
Ilr  liki'S  the  svlf-f!attery  of  shaking 
haf>'ls  with  Ills  adversary- — not  the  less 
teartilv,  that  he  knows  he  has  had  the 
hr%i  of  it.  Bat  Frenchmen  have  a 
different  standard  to  guide  them — 
ikeyiM  titt  is^l  of  1315,     They 


remember  too  vividly  the  allies  bivou- 
acked in  the  "  Champs  Elysees,  and 
qtiartered  in  their  streets.  They  think 
of    Waterloo — that    great    disaster, 
that   hangs  like  an  ill-omened  cloud 
aloA,  and  throws  its  gloomy  shadow 
over  their  most  brilliant  v  ictories.  They 
recall  the  once  greatness  of  France, 
and  with  all  her  present  elements  of 
prosperity    and     happiness,     ten-fold 
more  than  ever  she  possessed  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  empire,  they  sigh 
after  the  period  of  her  glory.**     "  We 
have  not  the  same  extent  of  territory 
Louis  XIV.  left  us,"  said  one  of  their 
roost  distinguished  writers  to  ourselves, 
*•  why  should  you  expect  us  to  preserve 
peace  ?**     Let  us  not  calculate  too  far 
on  the  spirit  of  a  people  animate  1  by 
such  regrets.     The   good  feeling  of 
individuals — the    high   sentiments   of 
intelligence  and  honour,  that  charac- 
terise the  few,  are  but  deceptive  indi- 
cations of  the  temper  of  the   mass. 
France  is  at  the  disjwsition  of  an  able, 
but  ill-directed   press.     The  writers, 
however  they  diner  in  the  shades  of 
partiromship,  evince  in  one  respect  a 
feature  of  similarity.     They  are,  with 
a  miserable  exception  or  two,  all  anti- 
English.     If  this  spirit  lived    not  in 
the  people,  we  should  not  find  it  in  the 
the  press.     The  newspapers  of  every 
country,  even  where  most   powerful 
are    rather  the    **  indices,"  than  the 
suggestors   of  public   sentiment,   and 
this  is  remarkably  the  case  in  France. 
Scarcely  a  day  parses,  without  some 
allusion  to  that  topic  of  national  jea- 
lous v  ;  and  never  is  the  sarcasm  of  a 
Frenchman  more  congenially  engaged, 
than  when   discussing   a  question  of 
English  habits  or  morals. 

These  things  will  bear  their  fruit  in 
season.  The  nurtured  dislike  of  a 
great  nation  is  not  to  be  held  light  I  v  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  averted  by  the  flip- 
pant common-places  of  a  book-making 
tourist. 

It  is  true  the  French,  as  Mr.  Grant 
asserts,  bear  us  ill-will  for  the  great 
wars  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
case,  as  he  most  absurdly  as>umes,  that 
these  wars  had  for  their  object  the  re- 
storation of  the  HourlK>ns,  and  that  the 
national  debt  of  Kngiand  was  incurred 
in  "foisting  this  family  upon  France." 
The  wars  were  waged,  and  the  debt 
incurred,  Incau^e  of  the  aggressive 
tyranny  of  the  French  Kmperor.  The 
continental  system  of  Napoleon — a 
tystem  that  threataned  utter  aomhiU- 
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tion  to  English  commerce^  and  ruin 
to  her  colonies— was  the  source  of 
that  war,  which  at  once  pbiced  Eng- 
land in  the  highest  position  among 
nations^  and  elevated  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  as  second  to 
none  in  Europe.  The  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt  rescued  us  from  the  fate  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia ;  and  it  ill  becomes  us» 
who  never  saw  a  foreign  soldier  within 
our  sea-girt  isle,  to  throw  discredit 
upon  his  memory,  who  spared  us  the 
humiliation — the  greatest  that  can 
befall  a  nation. 

Away,  and  for  ever,  with  this 
trumped-up  charge  of  our  national 
debt  being  incurred  in  the  defence  of 
a  legitimacy  with  which  we  were  un« 
concerned !  The  question  was  one  of 
our  existence  as  a  people.  The  ty- 
rannical exactions  of  Napoleon,  hit 
thirst  for  territory,  his  hollow  faith, 
and,  above  all,  his  hatred  to  every 
thing  English — these  were  the  causes 
of  our  national  debt:  and  while  we 
smart  under  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
fliction, let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
greater  evils  it  averted.  Amiens  and 
Luneville  attest  that  England  at- 
tempted to  treat  with  her  enemy.  Not 
her's  the  fault  if  the  negociations  end- 
ed not  happily.  But  Mr.  Grant  waits, 
and  we  return  to  lum :— . 

"The  French  have  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  politeness ;  and  this 
national  characteristic  is  still  preserved 
in  all  its  pristine  perfection.  Wherever 
you  go  you  are  received  with  a  measure 
of  attention,  of  which  you  had  no  ex- 
perience, and  could  have  had  none,  be- 
fore you  put  your  foot  on  French 
ppround.  There  is  something  exceed- 
ingly fascinating  in  the  politeness  of 
the  higher  classes  of  French  society; 
though  for  the  first  few  days  the  Eng« 
lisbman    feels  rather   oppressed   than 

f  ratified  by  it.  You  never  meet  with  a 
renchman  who  does  not  take  off  his 
hat,  and  make  to  you  a  sncceasion  of 
low  bows.  When  be  shakes  you  by  the 
hand,  he  does  it  with  both  hb  hands ; 
and  if  he  bad  all  the  hands  of  Brimius, 
he  would  put  every  one  of  them  in  re- 

J|ttisition  in  expressing  the  delist  he 
eels  at  meeting  with  you.  Pohteness 
is  a  science  with  the  French,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  an  instinct  of  thehr  nature. 
Metaphysicians  have  wasted  reams  of 
paper,  and  expended  gallons  of  ink,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
or  not  there  be  innate  ideas.  We  all 
know  the  opinions  of  Locke,  and  other 
atlebratad  wriUrt,  on  thit  point.    I  ex* 


press  no  opinion  either  way,  because  I 
am  no  metaphysician ;  and  if  I  were,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  my  opinion  would 
be  entitled  to  no  more  coniideration 
than  the  opinions  of  hosts  of  philoso- 
phers who  nave  gone  before  me.  But 
if  there  be  such  a  thine  as  intuitive  dis- 
positions, the  disposition  to  be  polite 
must  be  natural  to  the  French.  An 
Englishman  who  has  not  been  in  France, 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  of  politeness  is  car- 
ried. A  gentleman  never  meets  a  lady 
in  any  retired  place,  though  a  perfect 
stranger  to  her,  without  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  making  his  most  respectful 
obeisance.  When  entering  the  coffee- 
shops,  eating-houses,  or  other  public 
establishments  which  gentlemen  have 
occasion  to  visit,  the  first  thing  a  Pa- 
risian does  on  crossing  the  threshold,  is 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  female  who 
presides  in  these  places  as  a  sort  of 
goddess,  at  a  small,  tasteful  desk :  and, 
as  if  once  were  not  sufficient,  he  repeats 
his  obeisance  as  he  quits  the  premises.** 

This  b  all  very  ffood ;  and  we  would 
have  given  more  Uian  we  dare  confeta 
to  have  seen  the  author  himself,  with 
that  bland  smile  we  remark  in  his  per* 
trait,  performing  his  salutations  to  the 
«  goddess  at  the  tasteful  desk.*'  MThy 
was  he  not  represented  in  the  act  of 
this  ceremonial  ?  Or  better  still,  as  we 
find  a  few  lines  lower  down,  **  seated 
to  be  shaved  in  a  shop.**  Alas  I  Mr* 
Grant,  we  have  been  obliged  to  per- 
form that  office  for  vou,  with  our  own 
hands,  and  we  only  hope  not  to  scarify 
you  in  the  operation* 

Mr.  Grant  assures  us  that  many  of 
the  so-called  legitimist  party  in  France 
are  nothii^  but  disguised  republicans. 
Where  he  learned  this  fact  we  cannot 
conceive ;  but  the  annexed  account  of 
M.  Chateaubriand  is  the  climax  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  passage : — 

*'Just  so  Is  it  with  several  distin- 
guished men  in  France,  who  are  erro- 
neonslv  supposed  to  be  Legitimists,  be- 
cause from  personal  friendship  they  still 
cling  to  the  fallen  familv,  of  whom 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  now  the  represen- 
tative. Among  these  individuals  is  the 
celebrated  Chateaubriand.  His  attach- 
ment to  that  unfortunate  family  has  led 
to  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  Legitimist. 
He  is  notliing  of  the  kind.  One  who  is 
on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  him, 
assured  me,  when  in  Paris,  that  in  heart 
he  is  a  thorough-going  Republican.** 

Thii^  wa  conleti^  Is  new  to  ui^  and 
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we  tospect  eotullj  to  to  our  friends 
in  France.  At  least  Victor  Hugo,  in 
hii  inangural  address  to  the  **  Aca- 
deraie/*  gives  a  very  diffpront  version 
of  this  distin^uisheil  mriter's  career. 
Does  Mr.  Grant  know,  that  Cha- 
teaubriand  and  Lemercier  were  among 
the  few  whom  Napoleon,  in  the  pride 
of  bis  exalted  station,  could  not  se- 
duce from  their  attachment  to  the 
Bourbon  cause  ? 

Is   he  aware   that   Chateaubriand 
dared  to  hand  back  to  Napoleon  him- 
self his  appointment  of  ambassador, 
when  the  dt*ath  of  the  Due  D'Enghien 
was  announced  in  Paris ;  and  thus,  bj 
one  act  of   resolute  defiance,  to  de- 
nounce  the  consul  himself  as  the  au- 
thor of  that  crime?     Has  he  never 
•een  or  heard  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
appeared  in  the  earlj  period  of  the 
empire,  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family  to  France,  avowcdlj  his  ? 
Is  he  ignorant  of  the  letter  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand addresseil  to  the  Duchess 
dc   Berri,  during  her  imprisonment. 
If  ever  there  was  consixtencj  in  a  po- 
litical  career,  it  was  Chateaubriand's, 
from   his  first   step   to   his   last an- 
nounced a  few  days  since  in  our  pa- 
pers—when he  arrived  in  England  to 
pay  his  respectful  homAge  to  the  Duo 
de  Bourdeaux — there  was  no  waver- 
ing,   no   uncertainty.      Without    ap- 
proving  of  his  policy,  or  exalting  his 
Tiews,  we  would  render  justice  to  his 
character,  and  save  it  from  a  reproach 
which  mijjht  be  hurtful  were  it  left 
ttocontradicted. 

Turning  to  the  legislative  chambers, 
whose  title  rather  attracted  us,  we 
forgot  for  a  moment  that  our  author's 
▼isit  was  made  in  the  autumn  season, 
when  the  theatres  are,  many  of  them, 
eloted,  the  Chamber  of'  Deputies 
•*ap,"  and  Paris  comparatively  empty. 
However,  the  imagination  of  the 
writer  steps  in  to  our  aid  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  he  tells  us : 

"Having  seen  M.  Guixot  at  public 
Me«ttngi  in  London,  I  could  fancy  I 
»aw  htra  rite  from  his  seat  in  the  front 
bwM*.  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  presi- 
deot,  and  ascending  the  tribune  with  all 
the  quirt  dignity  of  manner  for  which 


lie  i*  remarkable,  pour  forth  a  torrent 
of  withering  sarcaum  on  some  prece- 
ding speaker  who  had  been  assailing  the 
government  of  which  be  is  the  head." 

If  we  catinot  go  the  whole  way  with 
Mr.  Grant  in  these  imaginings,  we  are 
the  less  disposed  to  deny  to  him  the 
full  measure  of  enjoyment  his  inven- 
tive faculty  supplies — being  well  as- 
sured, from  what  we  know  of  hit 
French,  that  M.  Guisot's  presence  in 
the  flesh  would  not  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  scene  by  one  particle  of 
information. 

But  we  really  are  weary  of  our 
ta&k,  and  gladly  conclude  it.  A  writer 
on  Paris  and  its  people,  who,  to  all 
seeming,  knew  no  one  but  his  commia* 
sionaire,  is  a  curiosity  of  literature, 
and  may  attract  some  future  notice 
from  Mr.  D'Israeli.  To  our  taste  he 
has  few  attractions. 

Where,  we  ask,  did  he  discover  that 
Dumas  was  the  most  successful  dra- 
matic author  in  France  ?  Or  how,  in 
enumerating  the  writers  for  the  stage» 
does  he  omit «« Scribe,"  the  most  sue 
cessful  of  all  dramatic  authors  of  the 
hour  ?  How,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  whose 
"  Chatterton"  alone  would  place  him 
among  the  roost  distinguished  drama- 
tists of  any  age  ?  Where  did  he  learn 
that  M.  Guizot  was  a  mere  professing 
Protestant,  without  any  religion  save  a 
political  creed?  Better  far  had  he 
limited  himself  to  those  pleasant  sta- 
tistics for  which  his  taste  inclines  him: 
how  many  lamps  there  are  in  Paris ; 
how  much  brandy  is  daily  drank  in 
the  capital ;  how  many  pe'^ple  commit 
suicide,  and  from  what  several  causes ; 
and  other  enlivening  topics  of  the 
same  nature. 

His  one  solitary  visit — at  least  the 

only  one  of  which  we  have  a  record 

wau  paid  to  Jules  Janin.  The  inter- 
view  was  conducted  through  the  sworn 
interpreter.  Doubtless,  before  this, 
Janin  has  made  a  feuiileton  on  him  in 
the  *•  Debats  ;"  and  we  therefore  feel 
absolved  from  condemning,  as  we 
might,  this  exposure  of  our  unlettered 
countryman  to  the  most  insolent  and 
sarcastic  critic  of  all  Franco. 
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Criticise  him,  censure  hira  9a  we  may, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  about 
Henrj  Lord  Brougham.  Who  can 
regard  without  wonder  the  inexhaus- 
tible energy  which  has  borne  this  man 
fresh  and  unwearied  through  the  storms 
of  public  life  these  thirty  years,  or 
more  ;  the  easy  vigour  with  which  he 
still  addresses  himself  to  every  variety 
of  pursuit ;  the  vast  extent  of  his  real 
attainments — even  though  we  should 
grant  him  at  times  superficial  and  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  promptitude,  brilliancy, 
and  strength  of  his  oratorical  powers  ; 
the  steadiness — even  amid  every  variety 
of  party  fortune  and  connexion,  the 
remarkable  steadiness — with  which  he 
hai,  on  the  whole,  adhered  to  certain 
great  principles  of  social  and  political 
philosophy,  which,  however  easily  ex- 
aggerated, are  abstractedly  and  in 
themselves  high  and  generous  principles 
enough; — who  can  recall  these  qualities, 
and  combine  them  with  a  nature,  stern 
and  merciless  indeed  in  the  field  of 
fair  fight,  but  in  the  interchange  of 
daily  life,  kind,  friendly,  and  un- 
affected— without  acknowledging,  that 
vith  all  that  has  been  said,  and  ofVen 
plausibly  said,  against  him  in  the  varied 
story  of  his  public  life,  Henry  Lord 
Brougham  is  a  man  his  country  hat 
just  reason  to  be  proud  of;  a  grtai 
And  conspicuous  character,  whose 
inarch  across  the  first  eventful  half  of 
this  century  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  his  country's  history  ? 
These  higher  qualities  which  exalt 
Lord  Brougham  far  above  the  level  of 
even  the  ablest  and  most  dexterous 
party  orator  or  essayist,  have  become 
especially  prominent  in  his  later  life. 
Like  Burke,  his  powers  seem  to 
strengthen  and  enkindle  in  the  sunset 
of  his  day.  This  is  observable  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  the 
House.  In  Parliament,  his  detachment 
from  the  modern  and  revolutionary 


school  of  Whie  politics  (here,  too,  not 
altogether  unlike  the  career  of  that  great 
man  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded), 
without  any  defined  connexion  with 
the  opposite  party,  though  not  a  posi- 
tion ordinarily  coveted  by  statesmen, 
really  suits  his  peculiar  powers  remark- 
ably. There  is  a  fearless  love  of  fair 
play,  a  fierce  scorn  of  pretence  and 
presumption  of  all  kinds,  which  this 
mdeciiiive  position  enables  him  to  in- 
dulge with  prodigious  occasional  effect. 
Understanding  as  he  does,  to  its  inner- 
most recesses,  every  shif^  and  device 
of  the  party  with  which  be  has  quar- 
relled, he  is  enabled  to  expose  its  sub- 
terfuges with  far  greater  power,  than 
if  he  were  regularly  articled  and  in- 
dentured to  a  Tory  apprenticeship. 
There  is  an  appearance — in  this  case^ 
we  really  believe,  an  honest  reality — 
of  equity  and  sincerity  in  criticisms 
extorted  from  a  politician  who  coin- 
cides in  the  broad  principles  of  the 
party  he  criticises,  that,  however  the 
sufferers  may  affect  to  despise  it,  does 
impress  the  public  deeply.  But  more 
than  this— the  orator  thus  unfettered 
can  fulfil  his  own  appropriate  function 
more  resolutely  ;  be  is  enabled  to  as- 
sume a  more  commanding  and  inipar- 
tial  position.  Having  little  to  gala  or 
to  lose,  he  can  afford  to  address  him- 
self to  truth  and  to  posterity.  He 
can  sympathise  with  every  form  of 
real  excellence,  and  boldly  acknow- 
ledge it,  where  party  was  in  duty 
bound  to  perceive  only  deformity  ;  and 
be  can  fearlessly  detect  and  expose 
error  and  fraud,  where  it  would  have 
been  treachery  to  have  whispered  a 
defect.  It  is  a  strange  an<l  peculiar 
position,  doubtless  ;  but  to  a  res^tless, 
energetic  intellect  it  has  its  attrac- 
tions ;  and  assuredly  it  is  impo2»sibb 
to  study  our  recent  parliamentary  his- 
tory without  admitting  that  to  the 
public  it  has  its  advantages. 


•  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourislieil  in  the  Time  of  Ceorjje  III.  ; 
to  which  are  added.  Remarks  on  the  French  Revolution.  Third  Series.  By 
Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Naples.  London :  Charles  Knight  and  Co., 
Ludgatc-street,  '1843. 
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OnUidt  parliament  the  diversified 
talents  of  Lord  Brougham  hare  heen 
manift**ting  therotelve«  even  more  con- 
•fiicuously.      Varied  accomplishments 
are  perpetiiatlj  sneered  at»  as  necessa- 
rilv  superficial ;  the  profound  men  of 
on«  idea  are  merciless  to  the  brilliant 
proprif  lor  of  fifty.     The  great  orator 
and  |>o]itician  of  whom  we  speak  is  not^ 
howvvcr,  to   be   called  a  dabbler   in 
science  and  philosophvy  because  he  has 
not  peutrtrated  into  all|  or  perhaps  anj 
of  bis  innumerable  objects  of  investi- 
gation,   as   deeply   as    the   cloistered 
rfettor  of  each.     In   all   he   does, 
writes  thoughtfully,  interestingly, 
clearly,  And  from  himself.     He  brings 
the  fl^nius  of  the  man  of  business  and 
of  the  world  into  all ;  going  straight 
to   his  point   without    obscurities    of 
phra^,   or  subtleties   of   involution  ; 
aad  dothin;.:  his  thouj^hts  in  that  manly 
and  simple  English  which  shows  the 
mm$cU  of  the  idea,  instead  of  hiding 
it  in  the  roimde<l  coftness  of  outline, 
which  enervates  mojtt  modern  styles. 
We  think  it,  ftir  our  part,  a  fine  spec- 
tacle to  tee  advanced  years  thus  pre- 
serving all  the  fre^h  inquisitiveness  of 
yt>uth ;    and  a  pleading  an<l  unusual 
one,  to  »ee  truth  communicated  with 
at  once   so  much  simplicity    and  so 
much  vigour.  The  Discourses,  supple- 
mentary or  introductory,    to   Palay, 
have  their  defects ;  bat  no  reader  can 
fkil  til  see  in  every  page  of  them  the 
genuine  product  of   honest  thought. 
The  various   miscellaneous  essays  on 
science  and  on   eloquence  deserve  a 
similar  character ;  and  the  work  now 
in  course  of  publication,  on  Political 
Fl*ilo*upliy,  is  of  unquestionable  value, 
tK*«u^h  we  will  not  hazard  a  more  deci- 
sive jurlgment  before  a  more  attentive 
mtpection.  The  book  at  present  before 
Q^  i*  the  third  volame  of  a  very  inte- 
re»ting  collection  of  historical  sketches, 
which  will  probably  l>ecome  of  consi- 
dtTsble  value  hi-reaAcr,  for  the  history 
of  the   la»t   generation.      The   public 
are  familiar  with  the  former  volumes, 
which  ha«e  uken  their  degree  as  prime 
CavcHirites  on  the  library  table;  and 
we  thtnk  the  ]iresent  and  doling  series 
fairlr     »iL«tain«    the  character  of    its 
prt-'ltv-e^Hom,  though  the  subjects  are 
•rarrfiy  e<|ual  in   point   of  historical 
inti-rvAl. 

Lord  Brougham  opens  with  the 
Frrncb  Revolution  and  its  heroes. 
On   the  general  question  as  to   the 


causes  of  this  great  explosion  of  dtmo- 
cracy,  he^  of  coarse,  espouses  the  po- 
pular side  ;  enlarging  upon  the  iaiiUt 
and  the  corvee,  and  the  other  abomina- 
tions of  modern  feudalism,  with  all  the 
unction  of  a  genuine  Foxite.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  instructive  point  in 
nis  disquisitions  upon  this  great  theme* 
is  Ills  perpetual  reference  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  among  ourselves ; 
sometimes  indirect Iv  indeed,  but  in  a 
tone  which  shows  fcow  oonstantlj  the 
Ireland  of  1B43  is  present  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  France  of  fifty  years  befort. 
For  example,  at  the  close  of  a  rapid 
and  effective  narrative  of  the  stages  bj 
which  the  Jacobin  clubs  succeeded  in 
establL^hing  their  execrable  despotism^ 
he  thus  moralizes  his  tale — 

**  Here  let  us  pause,  and  respectibllj 
giving  ear  to  the  warnings  of  past  ex- 
perience, as  whiHpered  by  the  historic 
nnse,  let  as  calmly  revolve  in  our  minfis 
the  very  important  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue,  applicable  to  all  times, 
which  these  memorable  details  are  fitted 
to  teach. 

"In  the  first  place,  they  show  the 
dan^i>r  of  neglecting  due  precautiofis 
agamxt  the  arts  and  the  acts  of  violeni 
partisans  working  upon  the  pnblic  mind, 
and  of  permitting  them  to  obtain  an  as- 
cendant, by  despising  their  power,  or 
trusting  to  their  oeing  overwhelmed  and 
loht  in  the  greater  multitude  of  the 
peaceable  and  the  good.  The  numbers 
of  the  ill-intentioned  may  l>e  very  in- 
considerable ;  yet  the  tendency  of  suoh 
extreme  opinions,  when  sealously  pro- 
pagated t>ecaase  fanatically  entertained, 
IS  always  to  spread;  their  direction  is 
ever  forward ;  and  the  tendency  of  tlie 
respectable  and  peaceable  classes  is  ever 
to  be  inactive,  sluggish,  indifferent,  ul- 
timately submissive.  When  Mr.  Borke 
compared  the  agitators  of  his  day  to 
the  grasshoppers  in  a  summer's  sun, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  the  Britisli 
ox,  «i  hose  repose  under  the  oak  was  not 
broken  bv  the  importunate  chink  rising 
from  the  mftects  of  an  hour,  he  painted 
a  picturet»que  and  plea^ng  image;  and 
one  accurate  enougn  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  public  voice  is  not 
spolccn  by  the  clamours  of  the  violent, 
liut  unhappily  the  grasshopper  fails  to 
represent  the  ag:itator  in  this,  that  it 
cannot  ruuse  an\  one  of  the  minority  to 
the  attack  ;  while  the  ox  does  represent 
but  too  faithfully  the  respectable  ma- 

i'urity,  in  that  he  is  seldom  rouse<i  from 
tit  ruminating  half-hlumb«?r  till  it  is  too 
late  to  avert  his  fate. 

*'  But,  secondly^  it  is  not  merely  tli^ 
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activity  of  agitators  that  arms  them 
with  force  to  overpower  the  bulk  of  the 
people — their  acts  of  intimidation  are 
far  more  effectual  than  any  a.^siduity 
and  any  address.  We  see  how  a  hand- 
ful of  men  leading  the  Paris  mob,  over- 
turned the  monarchy,  and  then  set  up 
and  maintained  an  oligarchy  of  the  most 
despotic  character  that  ever  was  known 
in  the  world,  all  the  while  ruling  the 
vast  majority  of  a  people  that  utterly 
loathed  them,  ruling  that  people  witn 
an  iron  rod,  and  scourging  them  with 
scorpions.  This  feat  of  tyranny  they 
accomplished  by  terror  alone.  A  rabbfe 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  persons,  oc- 
cupying the  capital,  overawed  half  a 
million  of  men  as  robust,  perhaps  as 
brave,  as  themselves.  But  the  rabble 
were  infuriated,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  lose ;  the  Parisian  burghers  were 
calm,  and  had  shops,  and  wives,  and 
children  ;  and  they  were  fain  to  be  still, 
in  order  that  no  outrage  should  be  com- 
mitted on  their  property  or  their  per- 
sons. The  tendency  of  great  meetings 
of  the  people  is  two-fold — their  num- 
bers are  always  exaggerated  both  by 
the  representations  of  their  leaders  and 
by  the  fears  of  the  by-standers ;  and 
the  spectacle  of  force  which  they  ex- 
hibit, and  the  certainty  of  the  mischief 
which  they  are  capable  of  doing  when 
excited  and  resisted  by  any  but  the 
force  of  troops,  scares  all  who  do  not 
belong  to  them.  Hence  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  afraid  to  act,  re- 
main quiet,  and  give  the  agitators  the 
appearance  of  having  no  adversaries. 
They  reverse  the  maxim,  whoso  is  not 
against  us  is  with  us ;  and  hold  all  with 
them  whom  they  may  have  terrifiod  into 
silence  and  repose.  That  this  effect  of 
intimidation  is  prodigious,  no  one  can 
doubt.  It  acts  and  re-acts  ;  and  while 
fear  keeps  one  portion  of  the  people 
neutral  and  quiet,  the  impression  that 
there  is,  if  not  a  great  assent  to  the 
agitators,  at  least  little  resistance  to 
them,  affects  the  rest  of  the  people  until 
the  great  mass  is  quelled,  and  large 
numbers  are  even  induced  by  their 
alarms  partially  to  join  in  the  unop- 
posed movement." 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  Jacobin 
club  of  Burgh  Quay  sat  for  this  por- 
trait? But  Lord  Brougham  makes 
his  application  more  unequivocal  in  a 
later  passage :  — 

**  Can  any  thing  more  strikingly  or 
more  frightfully  impress  upon  the  mind 
a  sense  of  the  mischiefs  «ihich  may 
spring  from  popular  enthusiasm,  when 
bad  men  obtam  sway  over  a  nation  little 


informed,  and  unable  or  nnwiHing  to 
think  and  judge  for  itself;  ready  to  b^ 
lievc  whatever  it  is  told  by  interested 
informants,  to  follow  whatever  is  re- 
commended by  false  advisers,  acting  for 
their  own  selfish  ends?  That  no  such 
scenes  could  now  be  renewed  in  France, 
we  may  very  safely  venture  to  affirm, 
though  much  mischief  might  still  be 
wrought  by  undue  popular  excitement. 
That  in  this  country  such  things  are 
wholly  impossible  needs  no  proof ;  the 
very  least  of  the  terrible  departuret 
from  justice  which  marked  the  course 
of  the  French  mob-tyranny,  would  at 
once  overthrow  whatever  person  might 
here  attempt  to  reign  by  such  means, 
and  would  probably  drive  us  into  some 
diametrically  •opposite  extremes  to  those 
which  had  given  birth  to  any  outrage  of 
the  kind.  But  this  security  arises 
wholly  from  the  people's  habit  of  think- 
ing for  themselves,  and  the  impossibility 
of  any  one  making  them  act  upon 
grounds  which  they  do  not  comprehend, 
or  for  purposes  in  which  they  have  no 
manifest  interest,  or  to  suit  views  care- 
fully concealed  from  them,  and  only  co- 
vered over  with  vague  phrases,  which 
in  this  country  are  the  source  of  incu- 
rable distrust. 

**lt  is  impossible  to  say  the  same 
thing  of  all  parts  of  our  people;  it 
would  be  most  false  to  assert,  for  ex* 
ample,  that  Me  Irish  people  are  safe 
from  such  influence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  manifestly  do  not  think  and  judge 
for  themselves;  they  certainly  are  in 
the  hands  of  persons  who  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  give  sound  reasons,  or 
any  reasons  at  an,  for  their  advice.  The 
Irish  people  are  excited  and  moved  to 
action,  in  the  mass,  by  appeals  to  mat- 
ters, of  which  they  do  not  take  the 
pains  to  comprehend  even  the  outline, 
much  less  to  reflect  on  the  import  and 
tendency.  They  are  made,  and  easily 
made,  to  exert  themselves  for  things  of 
which  they  have  formed  no  distinct  idea, 
and  in  which  they  have  no  real  interest 
whatever.  They  leave  to  others,  their 
spiritual  and  their  political  guides,  the 
task  of  forming  their  opinions  for  them, 
if  mere  crv  and  clamour,  mere  runninr 
about  and  shouting,  can  be  called  opi- 
nions. They  never  arc  suspicious  of  a 
person's  motives,  merely  because  they 
see  he  has  an  interest  in  deceiving  then. 
They  never  weigh  the  probabilities  of 
the  tale,  nor  the  credit  of  him  that  tells 
it.  Thetf  majf  be  deceived  tnf  the  smme 
person  nine  times  in  successions  and 
theif  believe  him  iu»t  as  implidttjf  ths 
tenth  ;  nav,  were  be  to  confess  that  he 
had  wilfully  deceived  them  to  suit  a  pur- 
pose of  his'  own,  the^  would  only  conai* 
der  this  a  proof  of  hu  honesty,  and  lend 
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an  ear  if  po«»ible  more  readily  to  Iiit 
next  iropoMure.  A  people  thus  rniin- 
ttmrted,  thas  excited,  thus  gaidrd,  are 
ino»t  deeply  to  Iw  pitied  :  and  the  duty 
if  motit  iniperativc  on  their  rulem,  by 
all  meant  and  without  delay,  to  re^cuu 
them  from  »nch  ignorance,  and  save 
thi-ra  from  such  guides,  by  every  kindly 
nimle  of  treatment  which  a  paternal  go- 
Ternmrnt  can  di'vise.  But  »uch  a  peo- 
ple, e^piTially  if  the  natural  goodnesi 
of  thfir  dispo'sition«  were  not  outraged 
by  scene;*  of  a  cruel  kind,  would  easily 
be  moved  to  witness,  and  to  suffer  the 
gro5f(est  %  iolatious  of  iustice,  would  let 
themselves  be  hallooed  on  to  the  attack 
of  their  be*t  friends  by  any  wily  im- 
postor that  might  have  gaineil  their 
confidence,  and  would  huffor  men  as 
ba«e  and  as  execrable  as  Marat  to  u;<urp 
the  honours  of  their  Pantheon.'* 

And  in  commenting  upon  the  career 
of  Wilkef,  in  another  of  hia  bketchcs, 
he  (»hows  how  diflferent  were  the  lua- 
teriali  that  profliptc  demagogue  pos- 
sessed to  work  withf  from  those  which 
are  to  skilfully  moulded  by  the  Wilkes 
of  our  time  and  country  ; — 

••  Dut  the  fall,  the  rapid  and  total  de- 
clension, of  Wilkes*  fame— the  utter  ob- 
livion into  which  his  very  name  has 
Ca<MHl  for  all  purpose.-*  save  the  remem- 
rance  of  his  vice*— the  verjr  ruins  of 
his  niHitation  no  longer  existing  in  our 
pfditical  hist(»ry— this  affords  also  a  salu- 
tary b-sson  to  the  followers  of  tho  mul- 
titude,  those  who  may  court  the  a^ 

plaQ«e  of  the  hour,  and  regulate  their 
omdnct  towards  the  people,  not  hj  their 
own  sound  and  conscientious  opinions  of 
what  is  right,  but  by  the  desire  to  gain 
fame  in  doing  what' is  pleasing,  ana  to 
ai«iid  giving  the  displeasure  that  arises 
from  telling  wholesome  though  unpa- 
latable truths.  Never  man  more  pan- 
dered to  the  appetites  of  the  mob  than 
Uilket ;  never  political  pimp  gave  more 
uniform  cimteutment  to  his  employers. 
Mating  the  moral  and  sturdy  Engli^h, 
mmd  moi  ike  rdmhU  and  rtrtatiU  IrUk, 
to  deal  with,  he  durst  not  do  or  say  as 
he  cho«e  himself;  but  was  comp<*lled  to 
frdtow.  that  he  might  seem  to  lead,  or 
at  Ifa^t  to  go  two  steps  with  his  fol* 
1  .wrr*.  that  he  might  get  them  to  go 
three  with  him.  He  dared  mot  deceive  them 
frtfMif,  cimwuilp,  openif,  impmdemtlf — 
dmred  mot  tell  them  opposite  stories  im 
ike  smau  breath — ^ire  tktm  one  advice 
Ut'dof,  mmd  the  comlrorf  to-wtorrovc — 
pledge  kimksei/  to  a  dozem  tkimys  at  ome  and 
Ike  same  time — tkem  rome  be/ore  tkem  with 
wrerf  ear  piedfe  umredeemed,  amd  msk  tkeir 
asA  tktir  wtomtm^  too,  on  the  ere* 


dit  of  as  manff  wu>re  pledges  for  tht  iueeeed' 
ing  half  year— all  this  with  the  obstlnata 
and  jealous  people  of  England  was  out 
of  the  question ;  it  could  not  hare 
passed  for  six  weeks.  But  he  com- 
mitted as  great,  if  not  as  gross,  frauds 
upon  them  ;  abused  their  confidence  as 
entirely,  if  not  so  shamefully ;  catered 
for  their  depraved  appetites  in  all  tha 
base  dainties  of  sedition,  and  slander, 
and  thoughtless  violence,  and  unreason- 
able demands ;  instead  of  using  his  in- 
fluence to  guide  their  judgment,  im- 
prove their  taste,  reclami  them  from 
Dad  courses,  and  better  their  condition 
by  providing  for  their  instruction.  The 
means  by  which  he  retained  their  at- 
tachment were  disgraceful  and  vile. 
Like  the  hvpocrite,  his  whole  public  Ufa 
was  a  lie.' 

This  is  agreeable  reading  for  the 
gentleman  so  neatly  pourtraved.  We 
decidedly  recommend  the  volume  as  an 
important  acquisition  to  the  depart- 
ment of  light  reading  in  the  Library 
at  Darrynane. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same,  or 
a  similar  train  of  thought,  in  the  ac- 
count given  us  of  the  special  talent  of 
the  bloody  and  remorseless  Robes- 
pierre ; — 

*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
within  the  whole  rango  of  history,  an- 
cient or  modem,  any  person  who  played 
%o  great  a  part  as  Robespierre  with  so 
little  genius.  Those  who  were  not  brO- 
iiant,  whose  parts  were  not  such  as 
da z sic  the  vulvar,  and  thus,  bv  bestow- 
ing  fame  and  influence,  smooth  the  way 
to  power,  have  raierally  possessed 
some  depth  of  intellect,  some  mental 
force  which  compensated,  and  far  more 
than  compensated,  the  want  of  shining 
faculties ;  or,  if  their  intellectual  en- 
dowments were  moderate,  they  have  by 
a  splendid  courage,  struck  awe  into  the 
hearts  of  mankind  ;  or  at  least,  by  ex- 
traordinary vigour  and  constitutional 
firmness  of  purpose,  they  have  over- 
powered, though  more  slowly,  all  resia* 
tance  to  their  will,  and  with  constancy 
won  their  way  to  tho  head  of  affairs. 
Nor  are  instances  wanting,  and  i>erhaps 
Henry  IV.  of  France  is  most  remark- 
able, of  amiable  dispositions  gaining  the 
affections  of  men,  and  making  up  for 
the  want  of  any  extraordinary  gifts  ei- 
ther of  a  moral  or  an  intellectual  kind. 
But  in  Robespierre  we  can  trace  not  a 
vestige  of  any  such  kinds  of  excellence, 
if  it  \h*  not  that  he  was  unremitting  in 
bin  pursuit  of  aggrandiicment,  and  nad 
as  much  firmness  in  this  regard  as  waa 
consistent  with  a  feeble  and  cowardly 
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nature.  Nor  is  the  secret  of  hU  rise  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  ;  these  were  common  to  all  candi* 
dates  for  power  ;  and  he  who  outstrips 
all  competitors  must  have  some  supe- 
riority over  them,  natural  or  acquired, 
to  account  for  his  success. 

**  It  may  be  admitted,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  his  vices  had  in  the  peculiar 
crisis  a  chief  part  in  the  mastery  which 
he  obtained ;  and  his  early  possession 
of  a  secret,  more  imperfectly  known  to 
others,  perhaps  only  to  him  in  its  en- 
tirety, was  tnat  which,  when  coupled 
with  those  great  vices,  enabled  him  to 
act  his  extraordinary  part.  He,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  saw  with 
perfect  clearness  and  precision  the  dis- 

f position  of  the  multitude  to  be  roused, 
heir  power  when  excited,  and  th«  man- 
ner in  which  most  surely  to  excite  them. 
Ho  perceived  with  unerring  certainty 
the  magical  efft^ct  of  taking  extreme 
courses,  gratifyine  their  di^tposition  to 
excess,  treeing  them  bv  removing  all 
restraints,  and,  above  all,  avoiding  the 
risk  of  quenching  the  flame  by  any  in- 
terposition of  moderate  counsels,  any 
thwarting  of  the  spirit  that  had  been 
raised.  The  perfectly  unscrupulous 
nature  of  his  mind,  the  total  want  of  all 
kindly  or  gentle  feelings,  the  destitution 
of  even  common  humanity  when  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  propensity  to 
violence  was  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  superadded  excitement  of  the  war 
to  make  the  mob  first  his  tools,  and  then 
his  slaves,  enabled  him  to  satiate  that 
thirst,  first  of  destruction,  then  of  fame, 
which  swiftly  became  a  fiercer  thirst  of 
power,  and,  while  it  could  hardly  be 
slaked  by  any  draughts  of  the  intoxi- 
eating  beverage,  clothed  him  with  the 
attributes  of  a  fiend  towards  all  who 
either  would  interrupt  or  would  share 
his  infernal  debauch. ' 

Such  are  the  beings  who  are  even 
now  existing  in  germ  in  our  own  land, 
waiting  but  the  unnatural  heat  of  civil 
convulsioni  to  ripen  into  rank  and 
horrible  luxuriance.  Such  are  the 
chieftains  whose  advent  the  Pindars  of 
Ths  Nation  invoke ;  the  heroic  asser- 
tori  of  "  liberty,"  whose  pikes  are  to 
recover  enslaved  Ireland  from  the  in- 
supportable miseries  of  Saxon  ctvili- 
lixation  back  to  the  ragged  glories 
of  her  Brehon  era. 

After  clever  and  interesting  sketches 
of  Lords  Camden  and  Eilenboroogh, 
and  a  Tindieation  (not  always  perfectly 
clear)  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford 
from  the  assaults  of  Junius,  Lord 
Brougham  comet  upon  our  own  latt 


Chief  Justice  Bushe.  He  had  not 
known  him  as  a  judge,  bat  speaks 
highly  of  the  peculiar  talent  which  this 
eminent  man  displayed  in  an  examina- 
tion before  the  committee  on  Irish 
affairs  in  1839. 

"  No  one  who  heard  the  ver^  remark- 
able examination  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe 
could  avoid  forming  the  most  exalted 
estimate  of  his  judicial  talents.  Many 
of  the  questions  to  which  he  necessarily 
addressed  himself  were  involved  in  party 
controversy,  exciting  on  one  side  and 
the  other  great  heats;  yet  never  was  a 
more  calm  or  a  more  fair  tone  than  that 
which  he  took  and  throughout  pre- 
served. Some  of  the  points  were  of 
great  nicety ;  but  the  discrimination 
with  which  he  handled  them  was  such 
as  seemed  to  remove  all  difficulty,  and 
dispel  whatever  obscuritv  clouded  the 
subject.  The  choice  of  his  words  was 
most  felicitous  ;  it  always  seemed  as  if 
the  form  of  expression  was  selected, 
which  was  the  most  peculiarly  adapted 
to  convey  the  meaning,  with  perfect 
simplicity,  and  without  the  least  matter 
of  exaggeration  or  of  softening.  The 
manner  of  giving  each  sentence,  too, 
betokened  an  anxiety  to  give  the  very 
truth,  and  the  slowness  oftentimes 
showed  that  each  word  was  cautiously 
weighed.  There  was  shed  over  the 
whole  the  grace  of  a  delivery  altoge- 
ther singular  from  its  combined  suavity 
and  dignity.  All  that  one  had  heard  of 
the  wonderful  fascination  of  his  manner 
both  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench,  be- 
came easily  credible  to  those  who  heard 
his  evidence." 

Of  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
Bushe  as  an  orator.  Lord  Brongfaaai 
observes-. 

••  But  his  merit  as  a  speaker  was  of 
the  highest  description.  His  power  of 
narration  has  not,  perhaps,  been  equal- 
led. If  any  one  would  see  this  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  he  has  only  to  read 
the  Trimleston  cause;  the  narrative  of 
L:Ty  himself  dues  not  surpass  that  great 
effort.  Perfeet  simplicity,  but  united 
with  elegance ;  a  lucid  arrangf>ment  and 
unbroken  connexion  of  all  the  facts; 
the  constant  introduction  of  the  most 
picturesque  expressions,  hut  never  as 
ornaments;  these,  the  gr«Nit  qualitiea 
of  narration,  accomplish  its  great  end 
and  purpv^  ;  thev  place  the  story  and 
the  sct*ne  before  t^  hearer,  or  the  rea- 
der, aji  if  he  witnessed  the  reality.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  tempe- 
rate, and  chaste,  and  even  aubdued  tone 
of  the  whole  is  wivaried  and  mAhrokeni 
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l.ut  such  praifto  ln*1nn;js  to  every  part  of 
thi-«  great  ikpt>aker*n  oratory.  \VIjvther 
lie  di'(lai:ii!i  nr  arjji:?!*,  nrnviM  the  feil- 
in;;<  or  re»ort4  to  ridicule  And  sarcasm, 
dt'aU  in  pc>r9iua>ion  or  invective,  he  ne- 
viT  i-*,  I'.-r  an  in-^taiit,  extrava:;ant.  We 
ha%e  nut  the  conden«>ed  and  vi^oroui 
d<*ui'>n*'t ration  of  Plunket ;  we  have  not 
tho  e  iQ:irvt'Ilous  figure?,  i«paring1j  in- 
tr«»duoftJ.  hut  whennoever  u«*e.!,  of  an 
apjOioation  to  tlio  argument  ah.<o1uteljr 
ni4;;iral  ;*  hut  vr**  h-ivu  an  equal  display 
of  (-ha«tf*nod  ah^tin(>nce,  of  ah»oluto 
frtH'dom  fr.im  nil  the  vicen  of  the  Irish 
M*h«)«d.  with,  |H*rhap«,  a  more  Hinnin;^ 
grat-e  of  diction;  and  all  viho  have  wit- 
n<'«Ae<l  it  agre*»  in  aM-rihing  the  greatt^st 
pnwer  to  a  manner  that  none  could  re- 
•i'^t.  The  utmo>t  that  a  partial  criti- 
cism coulJ  do  to  find  a  fault  was  to 
prai-e  tho  «uavitv  of  the  orator  at  the 
rt  jH»n««'  of  hiH  force.  John  Kemhle  des- 
crib«i!  him  an  *  the  greatest  actor  oflT 
thf  »ta:;o;'  hut  he  forgot  that  tio  great 
an  actor  mu<«t  aUo  have  ntood  highest 
among  hi^  The^pian  brethren,  had  th« 
scene  been  iiliiitt*d.'* 

Id  th«  course  of  a  lon^r  ftnd  favour- 
able account  of  his  accoinplinhed  friend* 
Lord  WelK-sley,  our  caustic  author 
gives  us  a  oew  glimpsa  of  the  Irish 
policy  of  his  dear  friends,  the  Whigs-^ 

••In  182S  Lord  Wellesley  accepted 
the  high  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Irrland.  Iliit  go%  ernroent  was  Aignali.«ed 
by  )>rr^«>«t*ring  attempts  to  obtain  the 
emancipation  ut'  the  [Roman]  Citholics, 
an«l  he  wan  of  course  the  object  of  bitter 
hat  nil  and  un^^  paring  attack  from  the 
more  t  iolent  of  the  Orange  party.  Ilis 
recall  tocik  place  upon  the  formation  of 
the  Wrllin^ton  mtnintry  in  1828.  When 
at  th«  end  of  1830  the  Whig*  came  into 
oAc<*,  h«  was  app'iinted  l^rd  Steward 
uC  th«  houM.>hold,  and  in  18d3  he  ro» 
iumtd  the  ViceroyaAy  of  Ireland,  which 


he  held  until  the  change  of  government 
in  1834.  Ilo  then  rcsi;;ned  at  once  his 
high  office,  not  waiting  till  he  should  l>e 

1>res»ed  to  retain  it,  as  in  all  probabilitr 
le  would  have  been.  He  held  himself 
boun<l  in  honour  to  the  Whig  party  to 
retire  upon  tMeir  very  unceremonious 
di»mi.ssai  by  King  William.  Steady  to 
hix  party,  he  was  actively  engageil  in 
preparing  the  opposition  to  the  Peel 
mini>try  ;  arrangeil  the  important  mea- 
sure of  the  s|K*akerhhip,  the  first  blow 
which  that  ministry  receivetl ;  and  with 
hiii  own  hand  drew  the  resolution  which 
on  the  8th  of  April  bnmght  it  to  a  close. 
It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  Whij( 
party  was  ef|ually  steady  to  him.  On 
their  accession  to  |Hiwer,  1  have  heard 
him  say,  he  received  the  fin«t  intimation 
that  hn  was  n<»t  to  return  to  Ireland 
from  one  of  the  doorket'pers  nt  tlie 
IIou5e  of  l«ords,  whom  he  ovorheard, 
as  he  passed,  telling  another  of  my  friend 
Lord  .Mulgrave's  appointment. 

**  The  $ecret  history  of  this  transac- 
tion  is  not  vet  known ;  and  we  are 
Inmnd  to  disbelieve  all  reports  which  th# 
gOH»ip  of  the  idle,  or  the  malice  of  tho 
spiteful,  or  the  mistaken  leal  of  friends 
may  propagate.  Two  things,  however, 
are  certain:  Jirti,  Lord  Welle ^ ley's 
removal  from  among  the  Whigs — that  is, 
his  not  being  re-appointed  in  April. 
18«>j — could  not  by  iK>:isibility  be  owing 
to  any  the  lea<^t  doubt  of  his  great  capa- 
city lor  ufi'.iir!»  cMitinuin^  as  vigorous 
as  ever,  because  /  hare  before  me  a 
dcfpatch  in  which  the  head  of'  the  go» 
vernment,  a^  late  a4  the  end  of  August, 
18.34,  declares  *the  solving  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Iri>h  government  to  be  a  ta^k 
every  way  worthy  of  Lonl  Wellesley *g 
powerful  and  compri*hen^ive  under- 
standing;' adding,  *  You  will  not  sus* 
pect  me  of  Hattery  when  I  sav  that,  in 
my  consciencre.  I  believe  there  is  no  man 
alive  more  eiiual  to  such  a  work,  and 
more  capable  of  effi*cting  it,  th.i.i  your 
Excellency :'  gecondl^,   falsehood  never 


•  •* 


**  Lh  no  one  hastily  suppoiie  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  description  of  Lord 
riunkrt's  extraordinary  ehxiaence,  >\  here  ^hall  be  found  such  figures  as  those 
w).H*h  tull'fw — fach  raiding  a  living  image  before  the  mind,  sot  each  embodying  not 
»•  rtrl*  a  principle,  but  the  very  argument  in  hand — each  feaving  that  very  argu- 
Bv*-nt  lit«>rallv  tran«lat«d  into  figure?  The  first  relates  to  the  «tatntes  of  limitation, 
or  to  pr.-*rripti»e  title:  — *  If  tim»»  destroys  the  evid«  nee  of  title,  the  laws  have 
wi««l>  and  hnmanely  made  length  of  possession  a  substitute  for  that  which  has 
b^  fi  di'Stri«jie«i.  He  comes  wit n  his  scythe  in  one  hand  to  mow  down  the  mnni- 
tr.»n**  "f  our  rights;  but  in  his  other  hand  the  lawgi\#»r  has  placeil  an  hour-glass, 
bi  wh:.*h  h«>  m>  te«  out  incifs^antly  those  portions  of  duration  which  render  needless 
lif  «-«i«U-nr«  that  he  UtL%  swept  away.' 

"hipiaining  nhy  h^  had  now  become  a  reformer,  when  he  had  before  oppi>sed 
I:.*-  jue«lii»n  ;--'C'»rcum<tanci»s,*  t«aid  he,  'are  whollv  c!iani;e<l ;  formerly  reform 
r*«.»-  lu  our  d«»'»r  like  a  feUm — a  roblxT  to  be  re.-ivtiwl.     He  now  apnroaches  like  a 


f  rrd't'tf ;  yon  admit  the  justice  of  his  demand,  and  only  dispute  the  time  and  the 
iattalacnta  by  which  he  shall  be  paid.' " 
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assumed  a  more  foul  or  audacious  form 
than  in  the  eulogies  lavished  upon  the 
new  government  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  Irish  administration.     That 
government,  it  was  said,  never  would 
nave  passed  the  coercion  act  of  1833 ! 
Indeed  1     But  that  coercion  act  came 
from  Lord  Melbourne*s  own  office,  when, 
as  Home  Secretary,  he  presided  over  the 
Irish  department ;  the  only   mitigation 
of  the  act  having  been  effected  by  the 
government  of  1834,  on  Lord  Wellesley's 
suggestion.      The    successor  of   Lord 
"Wellesley,  it  was  also  said,  for  the  first 
time  administered  the  government  fairly 
and  favourably  towards  the  Catholics. 
Indeed  1  but  Lord  Wellesley  first  brought 
forward  Catholics  for  the  higher  offices 
in  the  law,  and  continually  propounded 
measures  in  their  favour,  which /or  some 
reason  or  other  were  never  carried  into 
effect.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons 
who  must  be  covered  with  shame  upon 
reading  such  passages  as  the  following, 
extracted  from  his  lordship's  despatch 
of  September,   1834;  the  vile  calumnia- 
tors of  Lord  Wellesley  as  never  having 
given  the  Catholics  fair  play,  and  those 
who  suffered  their  supporters  to  varnish 
over  their  weakness  uy  an  invidious  con- 
trast of  their  doings  with  his,  profiting 
by    the  constantly    repeated   falsehood 
that  they  were  the  first  who  ever  treated 
with  justice  the  professors  of  a  religion 
to   which  the  bulk  of   the  people   be- 
longed." 

He  then  cites  an  unpublished  pas- 
sage from  a  dispatch  of  the  viceroy, 
recommending  a  larger  promotion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  lawyers  and  others, 
as  an  important  step  towards  the  *'  pa- 
cification of  Ireland,"  and  proceeds — 

**  In  making  public  this  remarkable 
document,    I   violate   no  official   confi- 
dence ;  for  though  1  held  the  great  seal 
at  the  time  when  this  important  corres- 
pondence passed,  I  was  not,  owing  to 
some  accident,   made  acquainted  with 
any  part  of  it  until  the  present  time 
(!843).      I   am   therefore   wholly    fre« 
from   the  responsibility   of  having  ne- 
glected  so  material  a  communication. 
When  the  ministers  met   in  cabinet  at 
the  end  of  October,  they   had  hardly 
time  lett,  before  their  dismissal,  to  ma- 
ture any  plan  such  as  that  which  Lord 
Wellesley   so  earneitly   recommended; 
but  some  of  those  ministers,  aware  of 
that  plan,  must  have  felt  that  they  re- 
ceived a  strange  piece  of  good  fortune, 
if  not  of  very  strict  just  ire,  when  they 
found  themselves  all  of  a  sudden,   in 
May,  1835,  xealously  ^upported  by  the 
traducers  of  Lord  Welle&ley,  and  upon 
the  express  ground  of  their  being  just 
to  the  Catliolic3,  whom  he  had  oevcr 


thought  of  relieving.    I  have  repeatedl j, 
in  my  place,  while  these  ministers  were 
present  and  in  power,  denounced  the 
gross  injustice  and  the  scandalous  false- 
hood of  those  their  supporters,    who 
professed  to  prefer  them  to  Lord  Grey's 
govirn-iient  and  mine,  because  we  had 
passed    a   coercion  bill   which    had  the 
entire  concurrence  and  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  very  ministers  now  declared 
to  be  incapable  of  suffering  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  and  1  have  expressed  my  asto- 
nishment  that  any  class  of  men  could 
submit   to    receive    suppitri    uptm    tuck 
gronnds,  without  at  once  declaring  that 
the  blame  and  the  praise  were  alike 
falsely  bestowed  ;    but   1  was  not   on 
these  occasions  aware  of  the  extreme  to 
which  this   falsehood  was  carried,    as 
regarded  Lord  Wellesley's  administra- 
tion, and  I  was  not  till  now  informed  of 
the  extraordinary  self-command  which 
my  illustrious  friend  had  shown  in  suf- 
fering all  such  imputations  without  any 
attempt  to  protect  himself  from  their 
force." 

So  much  for  Lord  Wellesley's  me- 
rits  and    sufferings;     the   statesman 
who  triumphed  in  boundless  India,  to 
find  the  diminutive  problem  of  Ireland 
beyond  his  solution !     That  he  was  ill- 
treated,  is  highly  probable ;  but  it  musl 
be  confessed  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
rather  savage  in  the  temper  of  his  Tin- 
dicator  towards  the  treacherous  frienda 
of  both ;  and  future  historians  most 
learn  to  balance  his  statements  on  thb 
topic  carefully.     Even  in  this  volume, 
we  must  honestly  admit  that  there  are 
passaged   which  could  scarcely  stand 
searching  analysis  ;   written,  palpablj, 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  gall  of  bitter 
recollections;    and,   as  we  could  im- 
agine, shouted  out  to  an  amanaensis  in 
an  ideal  House  of , Lords,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  phantasmal  Melbourne. 

But  we  must  not  make  his  lordship 
provide  an  undue  proportion  of  our 
monthly  bouquet  for  the  pensive  public. 
The  book  before  us  forms,  certainlr, 
no  extraordinary  manifestation  of  ge* 
nius  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not  un- 
worthy of  its  very  extraordinary  au- 
thor. It  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  long,  real,  and  varied 
experience  in  public  affairs ;  and  it 
contains  the  opinions  of  a  man  whose 
judgment,  though  not  altogether  clear 
of  inevitable  prejudice,  it  would  be 
wholly  idle  to  attempt  to  undervalue, 
on  any  question  connected  with  the 
parliaroenurj  hbtory  of  England  for 
the  last  and  the  present  generation. 

B. 
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EEFEAL   MOVEMENT— .THE   FEOSECUTION. 


The  first  act  of  the  drama  has  drawn 
to  a  close.  The  traversers  and  the 
crown  prosecutors  have  at  length  joined 
issue ;  and  bi  fore  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  the  result  of  the  trials 
must  be  known.  Then  will  it  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  an  out- 
raged constitution  and  an  insulted  em- 
pire. 

Why    the  career  of  the   agitator 
should  have  been  hitherto  permitted, 
without  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  constituted  authorities  to  arrest 
him  in  his  course  of  mischief,  we  are 
not   sufficiently  in   the   confidence  of 
government  to  understand.  Doubtless, 
there  were  good,  or  at  least  plausible 
reasons   for  it.     The  coming  session 
will  disclose  much.    Ministers  will,  no 
doubt,  be  taxed  with  having  created, 
by  their  sufferance,   the   evils   which 
they  afft«t  to  deplore,  and  for  the  re> 
moval  of  which  they  may  be  compelled 
to  ask  for  extra-constitutional  powers. 
They  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  ready 
with  their   answer.     What  that  an- 
swer may  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine. 
But  a  whig-radical  opposition   could 
scarcely  find   much  fault  with  a  ten- 
derness   on  their   part   for   con^titu- 
tiofial  rights,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
ioterfrre  with  the  free  expression  of 
public  opinion,  as  long  mb  it  was  at  all 
compatible  with  the  public  safety.     It 
is,  moreover,  manifest,  that  even  nhile 
the  monster  meetings  were  suffere<i  to 
go  on,  precautions  were  taken  against 
ibose  outbreaks    which   they  seemed 
caictdated  to  provoke  ;  and  although 
it  might  be  impossible  to  prevent  a 
masaacre,  if  a  simultaneous  rising  of 
the  repealers  took  place,  the  triumph 
of  the  blood-thirstv  miscreants  would 
be   but  short-lived,  and  they   would 
soon  yield  to  British  power  a  sulky 
aA«l  constrained  obedience. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  war 
dewtmeot,  the  great  man  who  pre- 
stdr*  hat  done  his  duty.  We  do  not 
bebrie  that  there  was  a  single  contin- 
gency unprovided  for,  except  the  one 
above  supposod.  It  is  true  the  tre- 
nendoos  gatherings  by  which  the 
peace  of  Uie  country  has  been  dis- 
tvrbed,  cotdd  not  have  taken  place  as 
they  have,  withoot  striking  terror  into 


the  hearts  of  the  scattered  Protestants 
and  loyalists  in  those  districts  where, 
either  from  the  absence  of  military 
force,  or  of  sufficient  numbers,  they 
were,  comparatively,  unprotected.  To 
them  it  must  have  appeared  that,  with 
ministers,  "  madness  ruled  the  hour  ;'* 
or   they   would  not   have   been   thus 
abandoned  to  the  capricious  forbear- 
ance of  wanton  and  exulting  adversa- 
ries, whose  very  "tender  mercies"  were 
cruel ;  nor  is   it  for  us  to  vindicate 
the  perfect  wisdom  of  a  procedure,  of 
which  the  consequences  might   have 
been  so  awfully  calamitous ;    but  this 
we  must  aver,  that  the  real  nature  of 
the  disease  under  which  Ireland  has 
long  laboured,  could  never  be  so  tho- 
roughly known  as  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  any  other,  if  it  were  not  permitted 
to  manifest  its  hidden  viruUnce  in  the 
manner  it  has ;  and  that  many  would 
remain  sceptical  as  to  the  causes  of 
that  fierce  agitation  by  which  society 
has  been  convulsed  and  torn,  if  any 
doubt  was  suffered  to  remain  upon  the 
agency  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
or  the  views  which  were  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  its  promoters.    What 
was  that  agency?  The  Romish  priest- 
hood.    What  are  these  views?    Sepa- 
ration from  England,  the  downfall  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
the    Rombh  superstition  in    Ireland. 
Can  any  man  now  doubt  this  ?     Can 
any  man  notr  pretend  to  believe  that 
mere  agrarian  grievances  could  have 
thus  stirred  up  society  from  its  lowest 
depths,  and  organised  a  fierce  demo- 
cracy against   Great  Britain  and   its 
rulers — the  Celt  against  the  Saxon—. 
the  religion  of  Loyola  against  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel.    No.    None  but 
the  veriest  simpletons  can  iioio  deny  I 
that  the  repeal  agitation  is  but  one  of  , 
the  forms  in  which  popery  wages  war  * 
against  the  object  of  its  eternal  hate  ;    1 
and  that  if  every  grievance,  or  ouasi 
grievance,  which  merely  affected  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
were  to-morrow  completely  redressed, 
all  that  H  ould  not  reach  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  there  must  still  re- 
main grounds  of  discontent  and  causes 
of  turbulence  which  must  be  produc- 
tive of  innumerable  evils. 

"  Pay  the  priests,*'  say  the  ready 
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reckoners  in  politicsy  "  and  all  will  be 
well."    We  have  already,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,   too  fully  exposed 
the  futility  of  such  a  notion,  to  render 
it    necessary   to    go   over   the    same 
ground  agam.     Those  who  desire  to 
see  the  question  of  a  Romish  stipen- 
diary priesthood  in  Ireland  fully  dis- 
cussed, according  to  the  measure  of 
our  humble  ability,  we  refer  to  our 
number   of  December,    1834.     They 
will  there,  if  we  do   not  egregiously 
deceive  ourselves,  see,  that  the   pro- 
posed remedy  would   only  aggravate 
the  disease;  and  that  it  is  not  more 
objectionable  in  a  moral  and  religious 
point   of    view,    than    it    would   be, 
politically,  unadvisable  and  inexpedi- 
ent.    We,  therefore,  dismiss  that  as 
a  notion  which  no  sane  politician,  who 
is  thoroughly  acuuainted  with  the  state 
of  this  country  should,  for  a  moment, 
entertain.     In  point  of  fact,  the  po- 
pish, as  a  religious  system,  is  verging 
in  Ireland  towards  itd  latter  end.    Of 
this,  to  the  discerning  observers,  there 
are    many   unambiguous    symptoms; 
and  it  would  be  still  more  clearly  ma- 
nifest, were  it  not  for  the  political  sti- 
mulants, so  unsparingly  administered, 
by  which  it  is  kept  alive.     None  but 
those  who  know  the  working  of  it  in  this 
country,  can  understand  the  financial 
difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  strug- 
gle, or  the  growing  reluctance  which 
prevails  to  comply  with  the  exactions 
of  its  vulgar,  insolent,  and  domineer- 
ing priesthood.      What  they   are,  ta 
grain,  from   their  bishops  to  the  very 
humblest  of  their  bodv,  and  through 
all  their  rami6cation»,  fias  been  clearly 
exhibited   during   the  unchecked  ca- 
reer of  the   repeal  agitation,    which 
they  really  deemed,   and  intended  to 
bo,  sufficiently  formidable    to  terrify 
Great  Britain  into  an  acquiescence  with 
their  views.     Never  would  they  have 
shown  themselves   in   their   true   co< 
lours,   if  they  did    not   fully  believe 
that  the  ball  was  at  length  at   their 
feet,  and  that  they  had  only  to  raise 
a  shout  of  clamorous  defiani^e  to  have 
all  their  extravagant   demands   com- 
plied  with.     This  they  were   encou- 
raged to  hope  for,  by  the  unlooked- 
for  concession  of  *29.      They   never 
could  understand  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  that  occasion,  but  as  a  craven 
surrender  of  principle,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  base  fear.     Such,  and  no 


other,  is  the  aspect  under  which  that 
great  concession  to  justice  and  reason, 
as  no  doubt  these  eminent  statesmen 
deemed  it  to  be,  has  been  viewed ; 
and  they  have  fondly  persuaded  them- 
selves that  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
violence,  similar  concessions  might  be 
still  further  extorted.      For  a  clear 
manifestation  of  this  spirit,  so  uncqui- 
vocal  as  to  flash  conviction  upon  the 
most  sceptical,   we  are  indebted    to 
what  certainly  did  appear  to  us  a  most 
culpable  supineness  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers.     Possibly  their  object  was  ten- 
tative, to  sound  the  depths  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  to  ascertain  the  real  cha- 
racter and  objects  of   an    agitation 
which,   to  all  outward  seeroinff,  was 
scarcely  less  irrational  than   it   wnt 
wicked.     If  this  be  so,  the  success  of 
the  experiment  has  been  complete.  No 
one  can  now  misunderstand  the  end 
and  the  motives  of  the  sacerdotal  r<w 
pealers.     Talk  of  satisfying  them  bj 
retisoning  with   them   respecting  the 
mischief  and  the  dangers  of  repea?, 
and  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting 
that  it  could  be  productive  of  any  a£ 
vantage  !     You  might  as  well  attempt 
to  reason  the  monomaniac  out  of  all 
belief  in  the  most  cherished  of  hit 
hallucinations.     The  repeal  mania  is 
not  a  matttT  of  opinion  ;  it  is  an  ob» 
ject  of  faith.     It  has  not  been  takef^ 
up   from  consideration  of  profit  and 
loss.     Its  charms  have  not  consisted, 
either  more  or  less,   in  prospectire 
posted  and  legered  advantaffcs.     The 
intense  nationality  out  of  which  it  has 
arisen,   and  upon  which  it    depends 
utterly  laughs  to   i<com  alt  attempts 
to  put  it  down  by  reasonings  merelj 
grounded   upon   a  balance  of  trade^^ 
The  rooted  hatred  of  Great   Britain, 
and  of  her  laws,   and,  above  all,  of 
HE  a    Ki:  Lie;  ION,    which   p4)ssesse8  and 
actuates  the  hading  demagogues  and 
their  priestly  allies,  would  enable  then 
willingly  to  bear  even  great  loss  and 
misery  themselves,  if  so   they  might 
behold  their  haughty  mistress  crippled 
or  degraded.     All  this   it  might   he 
very  difficult    to    impress    ujwn   the 
mxiuU  of   an  unnflicting  public,   if 
recent   events   had   not   ttripi»ed  the 
popiAh  faction  in   this  country  of  all 
the  glo/ing  plausibilities  l>ehind  which 
their  real  character  had  lain  conceal- 
ed.    Xuw,  thanks  to  repeal  agitation, 
they  are  known.     The  forbearance  of 
government,  which  was  mistaken  fiw 
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tiniiditr»  has  dravn  out  a  tnanifesta- 
ttun  of  that  bidden  virulence*  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  concealed. 
Dt  its  unex{>ected  fiminess  thejr  hava 
been  daunted*  and  feel  that  they  were 
premature,  at  least,  in  the  braggadocio 
attitude  which  thej  had  assumed.  And 
if  suroe  doubt  did  not  as  jet  rest  upon 
the  intentions  of  government,  which 
still  leaves  a  hu|>e  that,  by  a  continu- 
ancv  of  their  present  organization,  tha 
repeal  agitation  muj  vet  prosper,  we 
do  nut  entiTtain  a  doubt  that  it  would 
be    universally   abandoned.     It    rests 
witl)  government    to  prove,  by  their 
conduct,  whether  or  not  such  a  hope 
is  vain.     They  have  now  an  opportu- 
nity, if  they  avail  thero»elves  of  it*  of 
putting  the  roott  seditious  and  dange- 
rous form  of  anti- Anglicanism  down, 
and  fur  ever.     Hut  any  vacillation  on 
their  part  would  be  ruin.     Any  over- 
ture of  accommodation,  by  which  they 
night  hope    to    draw   into  peaceful 
courses  a  priesthood  who  have  made 
themselves  troublesome  as  aftitators, 
would   be   universally  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  weakness,  from  which  the 
very  worst  consequences  might  ensue. 
The  seditious,  if  they  took  the  bribe, 
would  not  take  it  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  would  lie  given.     They 
would  take  it  for  a  diametricalW  op- 
posite purpose.     They  would  take  it 
as  a  contribution  levied  upou  the  ene- 
my, by  mhich  they  would  be  only  the 
better  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war. 
They  would  take  it  as  one  of  those 
concessions  of  infatuation  from  which 
tiMy  have,  heretofore,  rtaped  no  small 
advantage  ;  fully  determined  that  no 
oorrcaponding  concession    should  be 
Bade  on  their  part ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  that  the  more  they  were  en- 
couraged the  less  tractable  would  they 
becuote,  and  that  government  should 
§od,  «»hen  any  fitting  future  opportu- 
mity  arose,  that  they  had  only  "  hired 
tfarir  roasters.** 

While  it  IS  morally  certain  that  to 
take  up  the  Romish  priesthood  in  the 
manner  proposed,  would  be  to  cut  the 
ftidt  by  which  we  were  to  be  cud- 
gelled ourselves  ;  it  is  no  less  true 
that  hj  treating  them  in  a  very  diffe- 
rrnt  wsy,  they  might  be  converted  in- 
to good  subjects.  And  by  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  any  undue  severity 
should  be  practised  against  them; 
but  only  that  soch  a  steady  rule  of 
fOTcmaflU   ilKmld    be  adopted   at 


would  make  them,  and  all  others,  feel 
that  it  was  no  longer  profitable,  per- 
haps not  even  safe,  to  be  found  m  a 
STStematic  opposition  to  the  law.     Let 
them  feel  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  British  minister  will  any  longer  co- 
quet with  treason.    Let  them  be  made 
to  feel  tliat  the  great  interests  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  empire  must  be  sup- 
ported ;  with  tlieir  help,  if  they  are 
disposed  fairly  and  honestly  to  give  it, 
but  unthout  their  help  if  it  should  be 
withheld.     The  very  moment  they  be- 
held the  government  thus  firmly  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  and  to  uphold,  upon  their  an- 
cient foundations,  the  church  and  state 
—that  instant  they  will  regard  all  thu 
seditious  objects  upon  which  they  are 
at   present   bent,  as    utterly   beyond 
their  attainment.     It  is  only  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  the 
government  either  cowardly,  or  pow- 
erless, to  resist  their  importunate  de- 
mands, that  they  have  been  hitherto 
amongst  the  foremost  in  the  work  of 
•edition.     O'Connell  has  agitated  be- 
cause he  has  found  agitation  a  gainful 
trade.     If  they  have  agitated,  it  is 
because  they  hoped  it  would  prove  a 
profitable  speculation.  But  when  they 
plainly  see  that  the  thing  which  they 
aimed  at  is  not  to  be  accomplished ; 
that  rail  how,  or  as  long  as  they  may, 
they  will  never  rail  the  seal  ofif  the 
bond  which  has  ratified  the  legislative 
union  ;  they  are  not  such  blinded  en- 
thusiasts as  to  rush  madly  upon  self- 
destruction  ;  and  they  will  contentedly, 
and  even   thankful  Iv,  acquief>ce  in  a 
state  of  things  which  ail  their  endea- 
vours cannot  change. 

This,  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  rest 
assured,  is  the  only  mode  in  which  he 
can  successfully  carnr  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  If  he  attempt  to 
govern  it  bv  means  of  the  Romi^h 
priest h,  as  did  his  pre<iecessors,  who 
were  entirely  dept-ndent  upon  them,  lie 
will  find,  as  they  found,  that  instead 
of  fAWr  being  his  instruments  in  the 
government  of  the  one  country,  he 
will  be  Metrs  in  the  government  of  the 
other.  But,  if  the  steady  rule  of  law 
be  observed,  and  if  the  turbulent  man, 
whether  lay  or  sacerdotal,  be  heM  in 
strict  subjection  to  it — if  a  demoraliz- 
ing agitation,  which  threatens  rebel- 
lion,  and  is  fruitful  in  massacre,  and 
for  which  no  constitutional  pretext 
can  be  found,   which  might  not  be 
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found  equally  for  altering  the  succes- 
sion, or  even  subverting  the  monarchy — 
if  this  be  met  with  the  indignant 
denouncement  which  it  deserves,  and 
if  all  the  energies  of  government  are 
put  forth  for  its  suppression,  a  very 
little  time  will  see  a  rapid  subsidence 
of  the  troubled  waters ;  and  the  very 
individuals  who  are  now  most  forward 
to  stir  up  in  the  people  a  spirit  of 
revolt,  will  be  the  readiest  to  proffer 
their  aid  to  a  government  which  no 
longer  needs  their  help,  in  keeping  an 
ignorant  and  disorderly  multitude  with- 
in the  bounds  of  a  dutiful  allegiance. 

We  know  not  how  far  these  views 
of  ours,  not  now  for  the  first  time  put 
forward,  will  have  influence  with  our 
rulers.  But  every  day  that  we  have 
lived  has  only  confirmed  us  in  their 
truth,  and  every  deviation  from  them 
has  only  served  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
contrary  courses  are  fraught  with 
ruin.  It  would,  we  know,  be  an  idle 
thing  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
a  latitudinarian  generation  the  sinfuU 
nes8  of  adopting  and  giving  perma- 
nency to  a  svstem  of  error,  in  the  hope 
of  turning  it  to  some  account  against 
tht!  machinations  of  the  demagogue, 
and  in  shaping  the  ends  of  temporal 
government,  rough  hew  them  how  the 
agitator  may.  We  have  confined  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  the  attempt  to 
show  that  no  such  ends  are  to  be 
attained  by  it ;  that  no  solid  advan- 
tage should  be  hoped  for  by  the  states- 
man from  bribing  disloyalty  and  sedi- 
tion ;  that  by  so  doing  he  will  be  only 
adding  additional  ingrodients  to  the 
cauldron  of  discord,  and  causing  the 
**  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble," 
to  increase,  until  the  elements  of  strife 
have  obtained  a  fearful  mastery,  gene- 
rating that  universal  confusion,  and 
that  wild  uproar, 

**  Where  cHmm  umpire  tiu, 
Andbydccblon  more  embroils  Ibe  fny." 

But  we  must  add,  that  if  a  ministry 
were  infatuated  enough  to  per^evere  in 
a  policy  so  suicidal,  there  exists  in  the 
mind  of  moral  and  enlightened  Eng- 
land a  feeling  which  would  rise  against 
such  an  unwi.se  and  pernicious  course, 
and  convince  them  that,  at  any  risk, 
they  should  not  be  any  longer  |)ermit- 
ted  to  pt'ril  the  security  of  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  and  to  compromise 
the  destinies  of  this  great  empire. 
We  have  already  observed  that  no 


reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  repeal* 
founded  merely  upon  considerations  of 
a  trading  or  financial  character,  cao^i 
be  expected  to  produce  any  effect  in  -' 
the  way  of  abating  their  ardour  tipon 
the  blinded  and  enthusiastic  mass  of 
repealers.  To  argue  with  such  men, 
as  though  they  were  the  dupes  of  their 
own  erroneous  calculations  and  rea- 
sonings, would  be  to  mistake,  entirely, 
the  nature  of  their  case.  They  are 
not  the  votaries  of  the  repeal  delusion 
because  of  the  force  of  such  arguments 
as  are  employed  in  that  cause;  but 
such  arguments  appear  to  them  forci- 
ble, hecatise  they  are  already  the  vota- 
ries of  the  repeal  delusion.  Those 
who  belong  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pily denommated  "  the  Finn  Ma-Coul 
school  of  Irish  politics,*'  live  in  a 
region  so  far  estranged  from  all  the 
practical  realities  of  life,  that  thej 
are  quite  inaccessible  to  the  force 
of  reasonings  which  would  carry  full 
conviction  to  more  rational  hearers. 
But  now  that,  by  the  vigour  of  go- 
vernment, a  decided  check  has  been 
given  to  the  movement,  there  are  many 
who  have  suffered  themselves  to  M 
heedlesslv  drawn,  and  some  who  bare 
been  coerced  into  the  ranks  of  repeal, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  open  their  ears 
to  statements  which  would  have  met 
from  them  but  little  attention,  had  the 
pending  prosecutions  not  been  thought 
of.  For  their  sakes,  therefore,  and 
with  a  view  to  aid  in  the  laudable  en- 
deavour to  break  the  spell  by  which 
they  have  been  bound,  we  proceed  to 
make  some  extracts  from  recent  publi- 
cations, from  which,  we  think,  it  will 
very  clearly  appear,  that  the  union  whh 
Great  Baitain  is  not  that  monster 
grievance  which  Mr.  O'Connell  repre- 
sents it  to  be  to  his  deluded  hearers. 

And  first,  we  have  before  us  the 
pamphlet  of  one  who  stvles  himself 
«  an  Irish  Catholic,**  and  which  we 
look  upon  as  symptomatic  of  the  re* 
action  which  has  taken  place,  as  wt 
have  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  have 
appeared,  had  the  career  of  the  agita- 
tor not  been  arrested.  This  writer 
presents  us  with  a  brief  view  of  the 
doings  of  the  Irish  parliament  from 
the  period  of  the  Scottish  union  down 
to  the  stirring  events  of  17b2~and  it 
does,  undoubtedly,  fthow  how  verj 
little  such  self-government  as  was  thea 
enjoyed  accomplished  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.     This  portion  of  hit 
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subi^ct,  howeirer,  is  not  treated  either 
with  abilitj  or  fairness.  Sach  a  par- 
liament as  existed  then,  is  not  sucn  a 
one  as  would  exist  if  repeal  were  car- 
ried now  ;  and  a  domestic  legislature 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  less  acceptable 
to  those  who  at  present  desire  it,  be- 
cause it  must  consist  predominantly  of 
that  party,  who  woula  be  nothing  loath 
to  make  reprisals  for  the  penal  laws. 

That  a  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  contemplated  by  our 
most  enlightened  men  long  and  fre- 
quently before  it  actually  took  place* 
is  very  clearly  shown  by  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  Berkeley,  Burke,  Lord 
Chatham,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  by  whom 
it  was  spoken  of  as  an  event  most  de- 
sirable. Indeed,  the  last  wished  to 
embrace  the  colonies  in  one  compre- 
hensive union  with  the  parent  state ; 
and  that  before  the  present  facilities  of 
fleam  communication,  which  would 
render  such  a  project  comparatively 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
Adam  Smith— ^n  authority,  surely, 
above  all  suspicion — written  when  com- 
posing his  great  work,  "  The  Wealth 
of  Nations." 

•• '  By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,* 
said  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
*  Wealth  of  Nations/  *  Ireland  would 
l^atn,  besides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other 
advantages  much  more  important,  and 
which  would  much  more  tnan  compen- 
sate any  increase  of  taxes  which  mi^ht 
accoopaoy  that  union.  By  the  union 
with  England,  the  middling  and  inferior 
raaks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a 
ro«iplHe  deliverance  fW>m  the  power  of 
•a  aristocracy  which  had  always  op. 
pmtcd  them.  By  a  union  with  Great 
Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
oC  all  raaks  in  Ireland  would  gain  an 
e^mally  complete  deliverance  from  a 
mmtk  Bsore  oppressive  aristocracy — an 
aristocracy,  not  formed  like  that  of 
Scotland,  in  the  natural  and  respectable 
dHtiactions  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  in 
t  W  aKMt  odious  of  all  distinctions,  those 
•4  rrligioas  and  political  prejudice — 
^tsttncttoos  which,  more  than  any  other, 
Made  both  the  insolence  of  the  oppres- 
sor, and  indignation  of  the  oppressed ; 
aad  which  c<Nnmonly  render  the  inhabi- 
taais  of  the  same  country  more  hostile 
to  one  another  than  those  of  different 
rovstries  are.  Without  a  union  with 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
laad  are  aot  likely,  for  many  ages,  to 
theauelves  as  one  people.' " 


*  I* 


It  is  curious  now  to  look  back  to 
some  of  the  grounds  alleged  as  objec- 
tions to  the  union  when  it  was  proposed. 
Mr.  Fox  objected  to  it,  because  he 
thought  it  would  always  give  the  minis- 
ter a  vena]  majority  of  Irish  members  1 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  father  of  the 
present  premier,  at  the  head  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  objected  to  ity 
because  the  cheap  food  and  labour  in 
Ireland  would  give  our  artizans  and 
manufacturers  an  advantage  over  the 
English  which  would  enable  us  to 
undersell  them  in  the  foreign  market ! 
Alas  1  how  effectually  have  our  agita- 
tors prevented  such  an  advantage  being 
realised ' 

Of  Mr.  O'Conneirs  versatility  of 
sentiment  upon  the  subject,  the  follow- 
ing, as  compared  with  his  recent  say- 
ings and  doings,  will  exhibit  amusing 
specimens.  Our  reader.s  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  told  the  motives  of  the 
enormous  mendicant  agitator.  His 
friends  were  then  in  office,  and  their 
convenience  was  consulted  by  keeping 
the  foul  fiend  of  repeal  down.  They 
are  now  out  of  office,  and  something 
was  to  be  thought  of  by  which  their 
successors  might  be  disturbed. 

"  We  now  turn  to  an  authority  which 
must  be  wholly  incontrovertible,  that  of 
Daniel  O'Connell !  1  That  authority  is 
conclusive  on  two  points  ;  first.  That 
repeal  and  Keparatiun  are  synonymous. 
Aud.  secoudly,  That  separation  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  country.  Ilis  autho- 
rity is  entitled,  at  the  present  period,  to 
peculiar  weight,  for  we  have  this  so- 
lemn declaration  from  his  lips,  as  a  le> 
gislator  in  the  House  of  C(»mmons,  on 
Uie  2nd  July,  1832  :~*  There  is  no  part 
of  my  life  m  which  it  can  be  said,  that 
I  have  been  of  one  opinion  one  day,  and 
changed  it  the  next. 

'*  Accordingly,  the  following  is  Btr. 
0*Conneirs  deliberate  opinion,  delivered 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation,  be- 
fore a  parliamentary  committee,  in 
1825 : — 'I  believe  the  propensity  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  is  very  much  towards 
an  unqualified  kubmission  to  the  law 
and  to  the  government  whatever  it  may 
be.  .      As  to  the  uuestion 

whether  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  would  be  inclined  to  accept  of 
a  provision  from  the  state,  I  am  sure 
that  if  an  equalisstion  of  civil  rights 
took  place  they  would  accept  of  it ;  and 
that  the  Catholic  gentry  would  concur 
with  them  in  a  de»ire  that  they  should, 
the  object  being  to  connect  the  Catholic 
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clergy  and  laity  of  Ireland  with  the  go- 
vernment itself;  to  embody  them,  as  it 
were,  as  a  portion  of  the  state,  and  to 
give  the  government  what  we  would 
desire,  a  reasonable  and  fair  intiuenca 
over  the  Catholic  clergy. 
1  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Catholic  clergv  and  laity  of 
Ireland  is,  sincerely  and  honeuly  to 
concur  with  the  government  in  every 
measure  that  shall  increase  the  strength 
of  the  government  in  Ireland,  so  as  to 
consolidate  Ireland  with  England  com- 
pletely, and  in  every  beneficial  aspect.' 

**  After  Mr.  O'Connell  had  become  a 
membei*  of  the  .legislature,  we  have  the 
following  emphatic  declaration  from 
him  ill  parliament,  on  tUa  Gth  ot'  June, 
1832 :— '  I  have  only  to  repeat  my  con- 
viction, that  I  should  rezard  the  sepa- 
ration of  Ireland  from  England  as  the 
greatest  evil  that  could  befall  the  two 
countries.  The  continuance  of  that 
connection  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  I  look  with  horror  and 
ajfriyht  to  an  increased  tendency,  on  the 
part  uf  Ireland,  to  get  out  of  the  hands 
of  this  country  !* 

•*  The  *  Mirror  of  Parliament,'  vol. 
iii.,  p.  3,482,  displays  the  following 
scene,  which  occurred  in  the  House  of 
('ommons  on  the  2Ist  of  June,  1833: — 

•'  Mr.  O'Connell *  I  never  pledged 

myself  to  my  constituents  to  support  a 
measure,  and  afterwards  found  it  con- 
venient to  abandon  it.' 

*'  An    Ilonourable    Member *  Did 

you  n'>t  pleJjje  yourself  to  repeal  the 
union?* 

••  Mr.  O'Connell.—*  I  deny  it  indig- 
nantly ! ' 

*•  In  answer  to  an  address  presented 
to  him  by  the  Trades'  Union  in  Dublin, 
on  the  iJth  of  September,  1835,  Mr. 
O'Connell  said  ; — '  They  [the  Orange- 
men] wont  to  the  government,  and  said, 
that  if  they  would  support  them,  they 
would  prevent  repeal ;  all  they  want  is, 
that  Ireland  &huuld  agitate  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Union ;  but  wi*  know  our  inte- 
rest better  than  to  gratify  them  in  that 
particular.' — (Loud  cheering.)  In  or- 
der to  satisfy  them  that  the  union  was 
complete,  he  thun  describtHl  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  British  people  towards 
Ireland: — *i  wish  I  could  express  to 
you  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  with 
which  1  was  receivetl  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  (Loud  cheers.)  1 
do  assure  vou  I  never  was  better  re- 
ceived in  Ireland,  and,  G  »d  knows,  I 
thought  it  imposKible  to  be  received  any 
wh«'re  eUe  as  I  have  been  received  her«.' 
— (Loud  cheering.) 

**  In  his  sp(H*ch  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  adilres^,  Thursday,  24th 
February,  1830,  Mr.  O'CoouvU  U£ed  the 


following  language; — 'Do  Justice  to 
Ireland,  and  yoa  hare  nothing  to  apin**- 
hend  from  the  repeal,  but  ererj  tnisf 
to  hope ;  henceforward  separation  wm 
at  an  end  !  What  was  it  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  Ireland  wanted  ?  Simplj  to  be« 
come  a  part  of  England.'  Ine  jostiet 
to  Ireland  which  was  then  to  terminate 
all  idea  of  separation,  was  a  municipal 
bill,  to  enable  Mr.  O'Connell  to  ezhioit 
himself  in  a  cocked  hat  and  gold  chain, 
as  Lord  Mavor  of  Dublin. 

**  In  April,  1836,  Mr.  O'Connell  thus 
addressed  the  people  of  Nottingham :«. 

*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you 
that  Irish  affairs  are  now  treated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  proper  respect 
anJ  attention.'  Again :  ^'  1  come  nere 
to  form  the  humble  but  permanent  link 
which  is  to  bind  three  great  nations  to- 

f  ether — nations  which  nave,  alas  I  been 
it  her  to  separated  from  the  basest  mo- 
tives, and  with  the  worst  of  conse- 
Juences  '  Again  : — '  I  feel  assured  that 
might,  with  confidence,  announce  to 
my  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland,  thai 
the  sea  vihich  had  before  divided  the 
two  countries  was  effectually  dried  up, 
and  that  they  now  formed  but  one 
land  1 ' 

**  In  the  same  month  of  April,  Mr. 
O'Connell  anked  the  people  of  HttU  :— . 

*  The  question  is,  who  are  to  be  the  re> 
pealers,  or  rather  the  separatists  ?  If 
the  House  of  Lords  presume  to  declare 
for  the  repeal,  or  rather  the  separattoa, 
I  implore  of  you  to  knit  more  dosdj 
the  union  with  Ireland !' 

**  The  following  is  part  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  address  to  the  people  of  Ipswich, 
in  .May,  1836  — *  I  own  at  once,  that 
until  I  had  been  some  time  in  the  British 
parliament,  1  did  entertain  a  belief 
which,  though  now  dispelled,  I  could 
not  fchake  off;'  '  up  to  that  period,  I  will 
own  to  you,  1  had  believed  that  Ireland 
ought  to  have  an  independent  legisl«> 
ture  of  her  own,  and  that  no  other 
w-ould  do  her  justice.  It  was  the  con- 
viction on  my  mind ;  it  has  hardly  ra- 
nished  as  yet ;  but  powerful  influencae 
have  come  over  my  mind,  and  this  even- 
ing is  one  of  the  atron^est  proofs  thai 
I  have  been  mistakeH,* — (.Loud cheering  ) 

«*  On  the  8th  of  June,  1830,  he  thus 
addressed  the  p^mle  of  .Middlesex  :— 

*  For  a  Ciinsiderable  portion  of  my  life 
I  had  been  endt'avouring  to  rend' that 
parchment  uuion !  Why  ?  B.>caose  I 
was  unable  to  rouse  sufficieot  English 
attention  t  >  the  real  nature  of  Ireland, 
and  the  oppression  she  endured.  Did  I 
wi»h  fur  it  now  ?     God  forbid  !* 

**  In  bis  address  to  the  electors  of 
Westminster,  dated  from  Darry nane, 
December  82.id,  1836,  Mr.  OXonuell 
declared i~*  W*-  have  banished  th«  en- 
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tSu^Iiitir  rifioji  of  IrUh  nationalttj  i* 
and  hi»  assured  them  that  present  pros- 
p«H»ts  *  afford  t^^  faire.Ht  hope  and  pro- 
nuM  of  graduallv  and  safety  Ameliora- 
till:;  all  oar  intititations  ;  of  amending 
a!)  (hat  U  defective ;  of  preserving  all 
tltit  U  valuable;  of  ronso!idatinj|^  all 
till'  parta  of  thi^  fp*eat  empire  in  one 
r<'al  and  practii^al  union  of  mutual  be- 
nefit«  and  universal  proiiperity.' 

"  At  an  anti-xlavery  mtsetiii;^  at  Bir- 
miixha'n.  on  the'iHth'of  Jdnuirv,  1837, 
Mr.  O'Connell  mvio  the  following  an- 
nonn(*em<*nt ;  — *  I  had  struggled  r>r  the 
litterty  of  Iroland  only  that  1  might  be 
al«:«)  to  a««ist  in  the  struggle  for  Eng- 
la:i  1.  1  would  now  forget  Ireland, 
and  only  think  of  her  a<i  incorporated 
with  En^lan<l.  I  had  8carcely  that 
e%enlag  allude<l  to  Ireland,  for  there 
•r««  ■••r  NO  Ireland.  She  truM  identified 
M-tth  E  tyland ;  ho  hmtjer  a  province^  but 
m  pmrt  of  thit  miyhtif  empire!' — (Loud 
eheerinj^. ) 

•'  In  November,  la^  Mr.  O  Connell 
pl^J^;ed  himself  to  the  people  of  Dublin 

*  that  there  wan  nothinii^  which  the  legiH* 
lature  could  bestow,  that  they  could  not 
obtain  throui^h  the  instrumentality  of 
the  present  government ;'  and  in  his 
ad  Irt^^s  to  the  people  o(  Ireland,  dated 
tV  *19tb  of  June,  1837,  be  tbax  a«sure<l 
them : — *  To  make  the  union  real  and 
effective,  we  have  tbe  benevolent  wiiihes 
of  the  pure-minded  sovereign,  we  have 
tbe  full  astistaoce  of  the  minittrv,  and 
we  bave  the  voice  of  all  that  is  uboral 
mJ  enJigbtened  in  EngUnd  and  Scot- 
UnJ.' 

*'Oa  tbe  3lst  of  February,  1840,  he 
%ery  properly  demanded  a  reply  to  tbu 
qm.*«t«on  m  the  House  of  Commons  :— 

*  is  there  any  difference  between  an  Iriah 
«»J  an  Eo^^isb  majority  ?  Who  is  the 
Aepeaier  but  tbe  man  that  makes  the 
4iff<*ren«e  ?'  The  union  answers  there 
bn*ae! 

**  lo  tbe  debate  on  Irish  tithes,  on  the 
IJto  of  May.  1840.  Mr  O'Connell  in- 
AcnAotiv,  aad  justly,  arraigned  Sir 
Z»r^y  \lilmot  tbns  ;— *  lie  said  tbe 
M  iit;«,  in  \%ti^  bad  driven  away  a  Ca- 
Ch4»lic  ktn^,  anl  he  would  asMst  in  dri- 
vm::  a  <'aih'»lie  opp<^ition  fWun  the  «e- 
O'.''-.  It  (ht«  be  the  way  in  which  the 
hm  -uratie  bartinet  pleases  to  talk  of 
tV  i'atliolic  party  in  that  house,  1  bvg 
to  t<*li  bim  tkat  we  have  to  tbe  full  as 
g<*ri  a  ri'ht  to  be  here  as  be  has.* 
\V.t«.r.r*  i*  that  right  derived?  From 
ti.<  a^t  of  un:t»ft ! 

•On  the  2Jth  of  February.  1841.  ho 
i\"'  1 1  r«-<l  lbr»e  memorable  words  in  the 
H>j*e  of  C«>mm«Hi«: — *I  am  as  sin- 
c^f  1*.  as  truly  desirmu  to  preserve  the 
cnntrii^tt  beiweea  the  two  eouatrie*  as 


any  man  who  listens  to  me.  I  admit  to 
you.  that  I  am  convinced  that  connee« 
tion  may  be  eminently  useful ;  that 
there  ctnnot  be  a  severance  without 
danger ;  and  that  if  that  severance 
w<*re  to  take  place  through  violence  or 
blood,  it  woula  be  a  crime  too  great  for 
execration  I' 

**  Thus  is  Mr.  O^Connell's  challenge, 
over  and  over  a^ain  repeated,  *  Will 
any  body  stand  up  for  the  union  ?'  an- 
swered from  his  own  lips ! 

••  With  these  declarations  before  our 
eyes — ^when  wo  remember  *  the  magni- 
ficent assemblages,  the  majestic  dis. 
plays,  the  organisation  of  moral  and 
physical  force,  the  gorgeous  gather- 
ings,  the  mighty  movements,  the  armies 
of  female  Rw*pealers,  tbe  peaceful  arrays 
of  teetotalers,  the  glorious  Repeal  war- 
dens. th«)  discipline  of  the  O'Connell 
police,  the  marches  and  musters  of  the 
mounted  Repeal  volunteers,  the  meet- 
ings of  fairies,  the  dinners,  tbe  ban- 
quets, the  bands  and  the  banners,*  the 
harangues,  the  threats,  the  defiance, 
the  denunciations,  the  swaggering,  the 
bullying,  the  abuse,  the  songs  of  tri- 
umph, the  Ossianic  bombast,  the  boast- 
ing rigmarole,  and  the  empty  bragga- 
docio of  Mr.  O'Connell,  witn  which  the 
public  have  been  deluded,  tlirough  the 
press,  for  months;  and  above  aU,  the 
vow  registered  in  heaven,  to  expunge 
that  fatal  measure  from  the  statute- 
book — to  the  repeal  of  which — or  ra- 
ther separation—Jie  looks  with  horror 
and  affright ;  are  we  not  well  warrant- 
ed ill  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Fox,  *  Oh,  calumniated  crusaders,  how 
rational  and  moderate  were  your  views ! 
Oh,  tame  and  feeble  Cer* 
▼antes,  with  what  a  timid  hand  have 
TOtt  painted  the  portrait  of  a  disordered 
imagination  11'*' 

It  may,  howcrer,  be  very  eonststmtly 
maintaiMdy  that  O'CoDnell's  fbrbearw 
anoe  dnrint^  the  regime  of  the  Whigt 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  mea- 
ttires  of  that  faction,  which  would,  had 
they  continued  in  power,  have  eventtt- 
ated  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They 
did  his  business  so  well  while  in  office, 
that  he  could  afford  himself  to  neglect 
it  for  a  season  ;  fully  persuaded  that 
when  the  timo  arrived  for  ftpplving  his 
battering-ram  aijrain,  it  would  not  be 
less  etfectual  because  directed  against 
dilapidated  institutions. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  Hou>e  of  Commons  in  1834,  and 
into  which  the  agitator  was  forced  by 
a  rej>tive  member  uf  thu  tail,  Mr.  Fcr- 
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gus  O*  Connor,  such  an  exposure  was 
made,  by  the  present  Lord  Monteagle, 
of  the  fallacious  grounds  upon  which 
repeal  was  advocated,  that  its  great 
Coryphcpus  felt  himself  utterly  over- 
thrown in  argument,  and  never  ven- 
tured to  introduce  any  specific  motion 
on  the  subject  into  that  asssembly 
again.  He  complained,  indeed,  that 
the  tables  which  were  referred  to  were 
prepared  for  the  express  purpose  of 
defeating  him. 

"  There  is,  however/'  the  Irish  Catholic 
observes,  *'one  important  document, 
which  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  relied 
on  in  that  debate,  and  which  places  so  con- 
spicuously beforH  the  Irish  public  the 
increased  and  increasing  comforts  of 
the  peoule,  that  it  may  be  in  itself  al- 
most relied  on  as  a  conclusive  answer 
to  all  Mr.  O'ConnftU'H  lamentations. 
That  document  is  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  the  great  tradfe  minister,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  18*27,  on  General  Gas- 
eoyne's  motion  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire intu  the  distressed  state  of  the 
British  commercial  shipping  interest; 
when  he  thus  expressed  himself: — 
*  With  regard  to  tlie  separate  trade  of 
Ireland,  it  is  highly  gratifyinjj  to  find, 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  her  intercourse  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  with  the  Baltic 
and  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  I  rejoice  exceedini^ly  at  this 
improvement ;  1  hail  the  g^eat  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  timber  in  Ireland, 
not  only  as  it  rej^ards  the  general  inte- 
rest oi'^our  maritime  relation^,  but  as 
creating  a  strong  presumption,  that  an 
increased  proportion  of  tne  population 
of  that  country  possess  the  means  of 
improving  their  habitations,  and  afford- 
ing themselves  those  comforts  and  en- 
joyments, to  which  the  use  of  timber  is 
in  a  great  dep^ree  conducive.'  This  is 
demonstrated  oy  the  following  official 
return,  dated  the  20th  of  March,  1827, 
of  the  loads  of  timber  imported  into 
Ireland  from  1784  to  1826,  from  the 
British    possessions    in    America,  and 


from  the  Baltic.     The  return  begins 
with  1785;— 
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Ilotttct.        .   In  1800. 


"  The  above  is  the  oflBcial  return 
from  the  Custom  House,  and  is  brooght 
down  only  to  1826.  Mr.  O'Connell 
certainly  cannot  allege  that  it  was  pre- 
pared in  1827,  before  he  was  eligible  to 
sit  in  parliament,  to  defeat  his  motion 
for  repeal  in  1834.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  member, 
when  he  next  visits  St.  St(>phen*s,  to 
move  for  a  continuation  of  tnat  retnm 
to  the  present  day,  if  he  believe  that  it 
would  l>e  favourable  to  his  argnmente 
for  repeal.  Here  is  a  tenfold  advance 
from  the  *halcvon  days,*  in  the  con* 
sumption  of  the  article  which  moet 
avails  for  ameliorating  the  condition, 
and  improving  the  face  of  the  coontrj, 
both  civic  and  rural.  As  planting  has 
b^'on  of  late  more  g^erat  in  Ireiand, 
than  at  the  period  which  immediatelj 
preceded  the  union,  the  use  of  native 
timber  has  also  probably  incrensed,  nl* 
though  no  doubt  m  a  lesser  degree;  bal 
the  advance  in  thn  consumption  of  tim- 
ber greatly  exceeds  the  increaie  of  pn« 
pulation,  and  indicates  a  vast  improvcw 
mont  in  cultivated  life. 

••  •  Every  now  house,*  said  Lord  Finn* 
ket,  'is  a*  pledge  of  tranquillity  and 
English  connection.'  Lord  Montengle 
was  only  enabled  to  give  the  progrea* 
sive  improvement  from  1800  to  IMl,  in 
the  erection  of  new  houses  in  the  fol* 
lowing  cities  and  towns.  The  reenni 
publication  of  the  population  censns, 
enables  us  to  pursue  that  inauiry  t« 
1841.  Although  framed  upon  tne  basb 
of  the  new  municipal  divisions,  the  otn* 
8US,  at  page  442,  also  gives  the  retnma 
within  the  ancient  precincts. 


From  the  Ccomh  of  1841. 


Llmerlrk        .  2,979 

B«lfkit  3,058 

OftlWAJ  l,]||fl 

KlUuMj  1381 

Cairiekftrgm  475 


In  1831. 

ImcTfm 

to  1831. 

7320 

4.841 

7,750 

4.692 

4.606 

3394 

3,759 

2311 

1.497 

1322 

In  1841. 


8379 
11338 
5.113 
4.113 
1381 


InrretM 

fVt>ml83l 

lolMl. 


7.%9 
3,288 

§07 
354 
184 


from  1800 
to  1841. 


5.600 
7380 
4.001 
2329 
1306 
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*'  The  lummary  of  the  census  of 
1921,  prtnt«d  bj  order  of  parlimment, 
dated  the  22nd  of  February,  1822,  en- 
ables  us  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  Lord 


Montearle's  returns,  as  to  the  two  prin. 
cipal  cities,  Dublin  and  Cork,  at  least 

since  1813. 


1 

From  Um  Ceiuui  of  1811. 

From  the  Cenmu  of  1841. 

Naabcrof 
Uomam, 

In  1813. 

In  18S1. 

InrtMM 

fhimlSia 

to  1831. 

NObOfhOUMt 
Wltklfi  tlM 

parllomtntary 

prrclnrta  la 

1841. 

IStl'wl 
1841. 

4^48 

IncNMt 

bdwwa 

ISlSaMi 

1841. 

t 
D«bli«Cltjr  . 
Cork  City       . 

1 

15J76 
7,(»5] 

18,116 
1S.175 

S440 
4,589 

n.4ff4 
14»274 

8.588 

•  « 


It  is  to  be  rojpretted  that  we  hare 
no  accurate  returns  from  the  date  of 
the  union ;  but  the  increase  in  the  prior 
p^od,  in  respect  of  Cork,  would  seem 
to  justify,  in  some  degree,  the  anticipa- 
tions entertained  at  the  time  of  the 
rsinff  of  that  measure.  The  increase 
Dublin,  from  1821  to  1811,  is  very 
striking;  and  we  cannot  forget,  that 
within  the  same  period  the  new  and 
beautiful  town  of  kingstown  has  been 
erected  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  same  census, 
(page  28,)  1,040  houses,  which  ma^r  be 
said  to  be  all  new.  The  rural  districts 
throughout  the  count rr  have  unques- 
tionably kept  pace  with  the  civic  pre- 
docts.  Every  observant  eye  muit  per- 
ceive the  improved  and  improving  style 
of  building  and  architecture,  in  the  pri- 
vate houses  and  public  and  religious 
•ifiiSces,  as  well  throughout  the  country 
as  in  the  towns  and  cities;  the  great 
duuige  for  the  better  in  the  appearance 
of  tlM  shops :  in  the  displays,  as  well  of 
the  useful  neeessaries  as  of  the  oma- 
■MQtal  luxuries  of  life;  and  the  vast 
iaerease  in  private  as  well  as  public 
carriages  and  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tioB.  This  improvement  is  progressive, 
as  the  iotcrcottrse  both  inland  and  with 
the  sister  island,  increases.  That  in- 
crease must  proceed  more  rapidly  as 
the  conaectiofi  between  the  countriea 
more  close  and  intimate.** 


Nov,  compare  with  this  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  we  extract  from 
the  sceood  part  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin's  **  Ireland  before  and  after  the 
Union,"  and  say  whether  it  does  not 
bespeak  considerable  social  iroprove- 


**  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitelaw,  minister 
of  9c  Catherine's  parish,  DubUn,  who. 

Vol.  3 


a  few  years  previous  to  the  Uniom^  pre- 
pared a  valuable  work  on  the  state  of 
Dublin,  while  engaged  in  making  his 
census  of  the  population,  affords  the 
following  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
state  of  Dublin  at  that  period.  Mr. 
Whitelaw's  evidence  is  to  the  following 
effect :— 


's  parish, 


'*  When  he  attempted  to  take   the 
population  of  a  ruinous  house  in  Joseph's- 
tane,  near  Castle-market,  he  was  inter- 
rupted in  his  progress  by  an  inundation 
of  putrid  blood,    alive  with  maggots, 
which  had,  from  an  adjacent  yard,  burst 
the  back  door,  and  filled  the  hall  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches.     By  the  help  of 
a  plank  and  some  stepping-stones  wnleh 
he  procured  for  the  purpose  (for  the 
inhabitants,  without  any  concern,  waded 
through  it)  he  reached  the  staircase.  It 
had  rained  violently,  and  from  the  shat- 
tered state  of  the  roof  a  torrent  of  water 
made  its  way  through  every  floor  from 
the  garret  to  the  ground.     The  sallow 
looks  and  filth  of  the    wretches   who 
crowded  round  him,  indicated  their  ^tu* 
ation,  though  they  seemed  insensible  to 
the  stench,  which  he  could  scarcely  sus- 
tain for  a  few  minutes.     In  the  garret 
he  found  the  entire  family  of  a  poor 
working  shoeoMLker,  seven  in  numher, 
lying  in  a  fever,  without  a  human  being 
to  administer  to  their  wants.     On  Mr. 
Whitelaw's  obeerring  that  his  apart- 
ment had  not  a  door,  he  informea  him 
that  his  landlord,  finding  him  unable  to 
pay  the  week's  rent  in  consequence  of 
nis  illness,  had  the  preceding  Saturday 
taken  it  away,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
abandon  the  apartment.     Mr.  Whitelaw 
counted  in  this  sty  thirty-seven  persons, 
and  computed  that  its  humane  proprie- 
tor received  out  of  an  absolute  ruin, 
which  should  be  taken  down  by  the  ma- 
gistrates as  a  public  nuisance,  a  profit 
rent  of  about  £30  per  annum,  which  be 


las 
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ezaet«d  eyerj  Satnrdaj  night  .with  im- 
feelbg  seventy. 

"  It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  such 
a  parallel  in  Dublin  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, although  it  might  not  be  difficult 
to  do  so  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Li- 
verpool, Manchester,  and  perhaps  in 
London." 

But  there  is  no  topic  by  which  the 
deluded  votaries  of  repeal  have  been 
more  gprossly  abused,  than  that  of  the 
vaunt^  increase  of  Irish  prosperity 
between  the  years  1782  and  1800,  the 
only  period  during  which  we  enjoyed 
an  independent  parliament.  Upon  this 
subject  the  very  useful  writer  last  re- 
ferred to  thus  observes — 

"  The  effect  of  bounties  was,  doubt- 
less, to  augment  production ;  and,  pre- 
vious to  the  period  held  up  as  the  com- 
mencement of  Irish  prosperity  (1782), 
the  amount  expended  for  this  purpose 
was  very  g^eat.  Newenham  says  that 
the  bounty  paid  on  corn  exported  from 
1741  to  1750  amounted  to  £1,514,962, 
an  immense  sum  in  those  times.  The 
bounties  were  for  a  time  discontinued, 
and  the  average  export  of  unmanufac- 
tured com  of  all  sorts,  during  the  years 
1771,  1772,  and  1773,  amounted  to  only 
31,423  barrels.  Mr.  Foster,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  revived 
the  system  of  bounties,  and  the  export 
asrain  rose  in  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  to 
517,383  barrels ;  and  during  the  year 
ending  March  1791,  to  863,047  barrels. 

'*  By  means  of  Mr.  Foster's  measure 
a  momentary  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
export  of  com.  In  1780  the  bountv 
paid  thereon  was  £59,206;  in  1783, 
Dounties  were  enacted  for  canvas  and 
coarse  linen ;  there  was  a  bounty  on  the 
inland  carriage  of  com  to  Dublin, 
amounting  m  1780  to  £77,800;  there 
was  another  bountv  on  corn  brought 
coastways  to  Dublin,  which  in  1/89 
amounted  to  X90,000;  then  there  were 
bounties  on  Irish  coals  brought  to  Dub . 
lin,  on  sugar  refined,  on  indigo  imported, 
on  silk,  on  fish,  on  flax,  £c.  In  fact, 
the  whole  nation  was  taxed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  add  to  which, 


several  enormout  fraadt  w«r«  prorad  to 
have  been  made  use  of  In  obtaining 
'  com  premiums,'  and  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commoni  for 
the  distribution  of  bounties  were,  Arom 
their  immaculate  patriotism,  compli- 
mented with  the  epithet  of  the  '  Scrtm" 
hling  Committee  f* 

*<  The  Irish  expenditure  was  annually 
augmented,*  and  public  and  private 
corruption  became  the  order  of  the 
day. 

*'  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
a  system  built  up  artificially,  and  sup- 
ported by  iinustice,  should  have  been 
productive  of  general  and  permanent 
advantage;  and,  accordingly,  wo  find 
that  even  during  the  period  so  much 
lauded,  and  notwithstanding  the  facti- 
tious aid  of  bounties,  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land, so  far  from  prof^retsing,  aetnallj 
declined.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  as 
examine  the^- 


Tonnafe  bclonfing  to  Irlah  Forts,  •!  two 

trt  yean  each,  pcvTlow  lo  tlw  Umlott. 


Tears. 

Tod*. 

Yean.      Tom. 

AJ^^d^BBv  « 

178S 
17S9 
1790 
1791 
1793 

Total 

.  60.776 
.  64.861 
.  68.216 
.  69.1J3 
.  69.567 

1793  .  67.790 

1794  .  63,lfl 

1795  .  5S,nt 

1796  .  56,576 

1797  .  53,161 

1.19t 

9,45a 

12,C5a 

16,196 

9,761 

333,179 

Total   299,486 

"  Here  we  see  a  decrease  prograa- 
sively  accelerating,  and  amounting  on 
three  years  to  upwards  of  tkir^f-^igki 
thoutand  ton»  !  The  table  exhibita  tha 
tonnage  belonging  to  Irish  niercbaala» 
and  it  evinces  a  strong  proof  of  declin- 
ing mercantile  prospenty.  Another  table, 
of  ten  years  previous  to  the  Union*  l6 
fuller  and  more  convincing  than  tk6 
foregoing  ;  its  totals  are  as  follow : 

Regiftcred  Tonnafe  belong! ag  lo  Inrknrt,  at  t«* 
periods  of  Ire  yean  eaA. 


Frriod. 

Na  of  Ship*. 

Toueta. 

From  1790  to  1794 
From  1795  to  1799 

5360 

5,249 

611 

SSM63 
2«7.74i 

liecteaee 

72440 

1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 


'  laiBH  ExPSXDITUnB:— 

£1.490,694  179(1 

1,448,734  1797 

1,592,767  1798 

3,088.055  1799 

3,635,309  1800 


Total 


19,195^488 


£3,455,671 
3,069,484 
5,476,637 
7.086^685 
7,023,166 


Total 


£96,731,501 
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**  TIm  dMTiM*  of  Um  two  iMi  jMrt 

OB  Um  two  ftrtt  yean  itands  thiif : 


Yi 

179(^91 

r 


9.S10 
1,094 

latvoTnn       996 


m.469 
90.914 

16.955 


•*  TW60  itAtMMQtf  ara  yni  hnihm 
oorroboratod  br  ^wMriwiftg  IM  auibir 
and  tonnago  of  yeeaeU  bvilt  in  Ireland 
during  thif  period. 


Vwmhmot 


;  tallt  U  XnUad  Ibr  In  jmn  prtetdUff  Um  Uakm  al  two 
p<riod<  of  1^  yw  < 


Irt 
rwi«4. 

1 

mm- 

T»WMft. 

9J14 
9.464 

1.699 
1.659 
1,441 

9Bd 

Period. 

1795 
1796 
1797 
1796 
1799 

laipt. 

DtOVMiM 

1 
1 

Na  of^hlpc 

Touap. 

1790 
1791 
1791 
1791 

1794 

50 
51 
49 
IS 
99 

SI 
99 

19 
90 
19 

1.654 
1309 
797 
1.079 
1.105 

17 
19 
99 

15 
14 

660 
669 
699 
567 
946 

**  The  totals  of  the  period 


i*t 


6hi(M. 

Tom. 

910       . 

9.597 

199 

6.490 

DfCrfM 


86 


9.097 


**  This  dimination  U  the  more  strik- 
ing, from  the  fact  (as  will  be  shown  in 
tb«  sobs4H)aent  chapter)  tliat  the  nmnber 
of  Tessels  built  in  Ireland  since  the 
Union,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  has 
laigely  imereated,  and  thej  are  still  in- 
creasing. 

**  We  mar  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  exports  from  Ireland 
^ariag  the  period  under  consideration. 
AndMre  let  it  be  observed,  that  these 
taHiler  ifilemfntn  are  drawn  from  the 
accsrate  statittioa  of  M.  C4sar  Moreau, 
wb«Te  the  parliamealary  papers,  from 
wIMi  bb  statistics  are  derived,  are 
ftiDj  acknowledged.  The  Dvblbi  LU 
brary  copy  is  quoted. 


OArM  TalM  at  tho  Export*  of  Um  Growth. 
•■4    M— fcrfrw  of  IreUnd,  •!  tvo 
mt  S««  }fn  coel^  pffwkwt  to  tho  Uttion« 


M 


1  fmrimt 

V«l.fc 

tmAptfioA, 

Volao. 

iTse 

.    144I96J69  ' 

1799 

f4.704.799 

119% 

.      436S,496  1 

1796 

9.019469 

1791 

.      5.J91J90 

1791 

4.599.699 

1799 

.      199S.406 

1796 

4J16J99 

17*4 

.      4.«i9j01 

1799 

4.445  J99 

T««y    <9ij545.7S9 


Totel     199V919.639 

£94jS45.7S3 
99.0ia.6M 


XI. 60.145 


more 


**  A   decrease  of  considerably 
tkaa  a  milfion  and  a  half  sterling  on  a 
ptrisd  ef  only  ive  years,  is  a  strange 

**      '      of  growing  proeperity  I" 


Let  this  be  compared  with  the  fpl- 
lowing  statement  of  the  progressiTe 
increase  of  onr  shipping  interestf  and 
our  oommerotal  and  manafiietfiring 
prosperity  smee  the  union  ;  and,  when 
talcen  in  connection  with  tlie  judieioiis 
obsenrations  with  which  it  is  btro- 
duced,  surely  nothing  can  be  wanted  to 
demonstrate  the  frantio  absurdity  of 
the  repeal< 


*'  Previous  to  the  Union,  every  effort 
was  made  by  the  Irish  parliament  to 
aggrandise  Dublin,  at  the  expense  of 
Belfast,  Cork,  Waterford,  ko.  Thia 
was  so  apparent,  that  th^  merclianta  at 
the  outports  were  among  the  first  tb 
netition  the  Irish  jparliaaiettt  and  his 
Mi^esty  for  a  lecislaf ive  junction  with 
Great  Britain.  Dublin  lud  a  monopoly 
of  Ireland,  as  miieh  as  Paris  but  at  one 
time  of  France,  or  London  of  Etogland 
previous  to  the  rise  of  Liverpool  9te, 
Jhe  Union  altered  this  unnatural  state 
oC  tilings,  and  which  migllt  be  aptly 
compared  to  an  enlarged  viscos,  the 
liver  for  instance,  wliilethe  whole  framo 
was  weak,  and  dependent  for  existenco 
on  the  repeated  administration  of  sttmu- 
lants. 
'  '*  I  commence  an  examination  of  the 
two  periods,  (prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  Union.)  with  the  amount  of  tonnage 
hehmging  to  the  several  ports  of  Ireland 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  at 
the  latest  period  in  Moreau^s  tables; 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  by  the 
invention  and  increase  of  steam  naviga* 
tion  (the  ip-eater  part  of  which  is  owned 
by  English  and  Scotchports),  on«  steam- 
ing vessel  performs  the  duty  of  nearly 
ten  sailing  ones,  and  consequently  the 


Repeat  Movement — ike  ProteetUioK. 


Kuae  of  Port. 

1T9T-M- 
99. 

^. 

ll3»-tt- 

IMO-tl 

"nj^ir 

IhiUlll     '.        '. 

BdllKwn 

Llmukk 
KLlniita    . 

01h«  Port"      '.        '■ 
ToUl»rldiT>moM«) 

sjcs 

MO 

Tom. 

M.«I4 
7.3.M 

l',3tG 
lf4Gl 

Tosi. 

3,9M 
(.MS 

IJIM 

i.»ai 

BOB 

TOBI. 

B.7M 
I9.4W 

101  !iu 

- 

i 

,„» 

».».  1  „.,.,. 

mm 

mMt 

ter.tn 

U11,MI 

1         1 

«,i>ia,iTi     txfiij     *,is«*«  .i.ue.94( 

"■•^ 

MMM 


"  The  foregoing  table  i«  ■  moit  ini' 
portant  oue,  in  rerutttion  of  tbe  uier- 
tion,  thkt  the  Union  b»  been  &  curie  to 
Ireland.  Here  we  And  that  even  the 
tonnage  belonging  to  tbe  port  of  Dublin 
Increaaed  b;  more  ihan  lixty-oHe  tiouMaad 
Imu  on  a  period  of  three  jear* ;  that 
Belfaat  augmented  iti  ihipping  propertj 
bj  128,000  tonj;  and  that  al moat  ererj 
other  outport  has  more  than  doubled  or 
trebled  Ita  tonnage  w'acc  the  Union,  fii.. 
Limerick,  Newrjr,  Wexrord,  London- 
derrj,  Drog-heda,  and  Stigo ;  In  fact,  on 
ererj  point  of  tbe  Iriih  coaati" 

To  the  Nune  effect  i*  the  following, 
which  we  eilract  from  the  pamphlet 
of  the  "  Irish  C«holic" 

"An  anerring  docamentdrmonstrale* 
the  raat  inrreaie,  H-ilhio  a  fev  j_ear«,  of 
the  maritime  intertit  in  Ireland.  A 
relnrn  of   the  ahiDDincr  ■  "    " 

KiURd.        . 

Sir  Cbarici  Napii 
Honie  of  Commoiin  id 

April,  and  27th  June, , 

toe  following  drciiive  informalloa. 
"  BMnm  of  tbe  nnmbrr  and  tOBi 


r,  and  ordered  b;  the 


of  aaJling  reaieli  regtJtered  b  tbe  poitt 
of  Ireland  on  the  31it  of  Deeenbv, 
18*2:— 

tUf.  TaiHit 

i,!iM  laiitii 

"  Iiike  retnm  of  tbe  number  and  Urn- 

nage  of  ateam  Tetielt  runaterMi  in  th* 

porta  of  Ireland,  on  the  Silt  of  ITiiwb 

Ur,  1843:— 


"  Both  make  an  aggregate  of  30I,JB7 
toni.  A  prerioui  partiamentaTf  papar 
nhowa  tbe  groiia  iteim  and  tailing  to»> 
nag*  of  Inland,  on  ihe  Slat  of  Duf 
ber,    1836.  to  haie  been  only   iJl^JdS 

«f  50,060  tonK,  b<'ing  o'nl;  4,193  ton* 
le»  Iban  the  tnlin-  aiiipping  of  IrclaDd, 
under  her  domeitic  truiilatara,  at  the 
time  of  Ihe  nnlun.  Taking  into  cmui- 
deration  the  gn-atnr  number  of  Tojagaa 
ohich  Meam-vcaBel).  bejne  independent 
of  the  Hiodi,  and  not  liable  to  be  af- 
fected bv  ralmi,  m*  aailinir  leiiel*  are^ 
are  capable  of  making;  their  capadtjr 
of  trantit  and  carriage,  in  tbe  (butt 
tojagea  beta  een  Ureal  Britain  and  In. 
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land,  to  which  all  Irish  iteaiiien  are 
confined,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  a 
low  averaj^  of  4  to  1  per  ton  over  sail- 
ing Tessels.  This  estimate  would  en- 
title ns  to  multiply  18,170,  the  above 
steam  tonnage,  bY  4.  This  wonld  make 
72,704  tons,  which,  being  added  to  the 
present  sailing  tonnage,  would  make 
an  aggregate  of  256,125  tons,  affording 
nearly  five  times  as  much  capacity  for 
trade  in  Irish  bottoms,  as  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1800.  The  unprecedented 
advance  within  the  last  five  ^ears,  in- 
duces the  moftt  flattering  anticipations 
of  rapid  progressive  improvement  in 
future,  when  the  country  shall  have  be- 
come fettled  and  devoted  to  useful  and 
rational  pursuits. 

**  The  same  official  returns  fHirnish  us 
with  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  ac- 
curacy the  rc^gistered  steam  tonnage  of 
the  several  ports  in  the  British  blands : 


Montgomerr  Martin  tnmt  to  the  ttftte 
of  triule,  which  in  valae  standi  thai 
before  and  after  the  union— 


Total  iCna  toaa^f*  of  the  port  of 

tarlvihig  rirtr  •loonier* 
Ook.  «#  Uw  port  of  Llrerpool 
Dn.  of  Um  port  of  Bristol 
DoL  of  U«ll— prvriwijr  tbo 
Do.  of  Dm  port  of  GlMfov 
iJtt.  of  Um  port  of  DobUa 


5,005 

1,174 

1,174 

10.944 

11,040 


**  The  population  of  I«oodon,  as  com- 
pared to  Dublin,  is  supposed  to  be 
•cttrly  as  8  to  1 ;  the  regutered  steam 
t4MiBage  is  only  about  ^^  to  1.  We 
have  the  steam  tonnage  of  Dublin  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Glasgow ;  more  than 
dodbling  that  of  Liverpool ;  more  than 
three  thnes  that  of  Bristol,  or  Hull; 
mmI  nearly  eoualliog  that  of  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Hull  combined.  We  nave 
aieo  the  small  town  of  Londonderry, 
a  steam  tonnage  of  2,663  tons; 
than  one-half  that  of  Liverpool, 
nearly  equalling  Bristol  or  Hull, 
same  returns  supply  similar  informa- 
tion respecting  sailing  vessels.  In  sailing 
tonnage  we  have  Mfast  49,497  tons, 
nearly  equal  to  all  Ireland  at  the  time 
•f  the  anion,  greatly  exceeding  Bristol, 
40,325  tons,  which  itself  but  little  ex- 
ceeds the  sailing  tonnage  of  Cork, 
94.324  tons.  We  have  the  united  saU- 
iihg  Umaage  of  Limerick  and  Waterford, 
tij970  tons,  exceeding  the  united  sailing 
tannage  of  the  three  celebrated  mart- 
tisM  noru  of  FalnM>uth,  Southampton, 
aa4  PortsaKwth,  which  together  amount 
cAly  to  S1328  tons.  This  is  indeed  a 
cheering  picture,  when  we  reflect  that 
in  this  recent  and  rapid  advance,  Ire- 
land had  to  encounter  a  competition 
with  the  greatest  maritime  country  in 
the  world.^' 

But  feet  it  should  be  said  that  the 
aflwnnt  of  tonnage  hnilt»  belonging  to, 
nr  entering  a  port*  it  a  ftdlacious  cri- 
terion  oi  progrtMire  advance^  Mr. 


TRAOB  or  IRBLAXD. 


Frrlodoof  TM 
Yoow  oortu 

Volvo  of 
iMpoctiu 

Volvo  of 
Ksporto. 

ITMlolSOl 
iSOttolSlS 

/jicrMMoa  latter 

— t  ■■ . 
potoa 

ItSO  10  1840 

49.196,154 
74.51 1,050 

5l,m.6W 
6I,4tl,7U 

S5,1I4J04 
NoEitwM. 

IS.16l,09i 
NoBttWMi 

*'  Thus  we  find  an  increase  of  trade 
on  ten  ^ears  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  Union,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of 
tkirtjf-$€vtn  miiioHM  sterling.*' 

That  a  decline  haa  taken  place  in 
tome  branchet  of  our  domestic  mano^ 
&cture  it  very  true ;  but  it  it  to  be 
accoanted  for  by  cautet  which  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  a  legitlative 
tmion.  They  were  either  what  may  be 
called  exotic  roanufacturety  which  tub- 
titted  upon  the  artificial  ttimulot  of 
a  bounty — ^thut  exhibiting  rather  a 
hectic  flush  of  a  very  diteased  state  of 
thingty  than  the  genuine  glow  of  nata- 
ral  prosperity*  and  which  perithed  when 
the  bounty  wat  withdrawn  ;  or  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  wicked  and  fran- 
tic combinationt  of  the  workmen.  The 
following  we  take  from  the  oflicial  re* 
port  of  the  hand-loom  weavert'  com* 
nittion  in  1840|  and  it  it,  the  commit- 
tionert  tell  w,  generally  applicable  to 
the  ttate  of  the  tilk  mannfiMtnm 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland— 

"  Alderman  Abbott,  for  many  yeart 
one  of  the  most  extensive  tilk  manufac- 
turers and  mercers  in  Dublin,  states: 
'  I  am  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
tilk  trade  for  the  last  fifty  years.  When 
I  remember  it  first  it  was  flourishing, 
and  gave  employment  to  alarre  number 
of  individuals,  consisting  of  suk  throws- 
ters, dyers,  winders,  warpers,  weavers, 
and  dressers ;  even  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  considerable  fluctuations  took 
place  in  the  trade,  but  were  merely 
temporary,  occasioned  by  the  wear  of 
muslins  and  other  fabrics.  Up  to  1829 
I  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  silk 
trade,  employing  a  large  number  of 
looms  ;  iroportea  my  own  silk,  and  had 
it  manufactured  here.  I  left  the  trade 
In  consequence  of  the  combinations 
among  the  workmen.  I  called  my  wea- 
vers together,  and  they  af^recd  to  make 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
weaving ;  when  they  got  the  work  out 
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for  the  winter's  trade,  the  committee  of 
the  oombinatofB  took  the  shuttles  from 
them,  and  would  not  allow  them  to 
fimsh  their  work  in  the  looms  until  I 
agreed  to  give  the  full  London  prices  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  I  did  not  think 
it  safe  any  long^  to  continue  in  the 
trade,  and  I  retired  from  business.  This 
occurred  in  the  year  1826.  The  weavers 
were  accustomed  to  fix  the  prices  of 
weaving  ;  and  as  I  stated  before,  I 
called  them  together,  and  told  them,  ^  as 
the  facility  was  so  great  for  getting 

foods  from  England,  and  the  protecting 
utY  being  taken  off,  that  I  could  not 
with  safety  give  them  the  London  prices. 
I  manufactured  every  thing  that  could 
be  made,  from  silk  velvets,  ribbons, 
&c.  &C.  &c.  1  believe  there  arc  very 
few  silk  weavers  here  now,  except  the 
tabinet  weavers.  I  attribute  the  with- 
drawal of  the  trade  in  whole  silks  to  the 
combinations  of  the  men,  who  would  not 
work  at  Manchester  prices,  but  insisted 
on  London  prices,  wnich  the  manufac- 
turer here  could  not  afford  to  give.'  ** 

That  the  internal  condition  of  Ire- 
land has  improved,  appears,  to  us  Irish- 
men^ such  a  truism,  that  it  seems  ridi- 
culous to  make  it  a  matter  of  formal 
statement ;    and  yet,  the  language  of 
the  repealers  would  make  it  appear 
that  our  country  was  in  a  galloping 
consumption  from   the    time  of   the 
union.     We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin's  pages  for 
much  curious  and  valuable  information 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.     He  has 
collected  the  opinions  of  various  well- 
informed  and  unbiassed    individuals^ 
from  whose  testimony  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  our  country  towns  have  in- 
creased, that  our  lands  are  far  better 
cultivated,  that  our  farmin^^  produce 
and  live  stock  have  vastly  mcreased, 
that  our  houses  are  better  built,  and 
more  sumptuously  furnished,  that  our 
population  are  not  only  more  numer- 
ous, but  better  clothed  and  fed,  that 
our  roads  and  our  public  conveyances 
are»  beyond   all    comparison,    better 
and  more    numerous,    than    at    any 
period    before  the  legislative  union. 
Strangle  indications  these  of  national 
decline  1    «'LordI    Mr.    Hardcastle,** 
says  the  mother  of  that  precious  youth, 
Tony  Lumpkin,   **  I  am  afraid    my 
poor  boy  is  getting  into  a  consumi^ 
tion."  ''lie  is,'*  observes  her  husband, 
with  a  choleric  dr}-ness,  "if  getting 
too  fat  be  one  of  the  symptoms. 

In  the  following,  we  have  a  very 
plMiiqg  picture  cl  what  maj  bt  dona 


for  a  large  tract  of  eoimtry  bj  a  little 
judicious  improyement— 


<•  Mr.  Nimmo  states,  in  1823,  that  the 
fertile  plains  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Kerry,  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  deserted  country,  hitherto  nearly 
an  impassable  barrier  between  them. 
This  large  district  comprehends  nearly 
600  Irish,  or  970  squares  miles  British. 
In  many  places  it  is  very  populous.     As 
might  oe  expected  under  such  circmm- 
stancos,  the  people  are  turbulent,  and 
their  houses  being  inaccessible  for  want 
of  roads,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  during 
the  dbturbances  in  1821  and  1^2.  this 
district  was  the  asylum  for  whiteboys, 
smugglers,  and  robbers,  and  that  stolen 
cattle  were  drawn  into  it  as  to  a  safe 
and   impenetrable    retreat.    Notwith- 
standing its  present  desolate  state,  this 
country  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  future  improvement  and  industi^. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1889 ; 
subsequently,  an  engineer  of  eminence, 
Mr.  Griffith,  was  employed  to  execute 
public  works  in  this  district,  under  the 
authority  of  the  government     He  oon- 
firms    the    former    statement  of   Mr. 
JNimmo.     This  tract,  he  observes,  is  a 
wild,  neglected,  and  deserted  country, 
without  roads,  culture,  or  civilisatioii ; 
it  chiefly  belongs  to  absentee  proprie- 
tors, and  being  for  the  most  part  mac- 
cessible,  has  hitherto  afforded  an  asylom 
for  outlaws  and  culprits  of  every  de- 
scription.    In  the  year  1829,  after  the 
execution  of  the  works,   Mr.   GrifBth 
reports  with  respect  to  the  same  dis- 
trict, a  wry  coufiiderable  improvemcot 
has  already  taken  place  in  tne  vicinity 
of  the  roads,  both  in  the  industry  of  tae 
inhabitants  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
works  the  people  flocked  into    them, 
seeking  empitiynient  at  any  rate ;  their 
look  haggard,  their  clothing  wretched ; 
they  rarely  possessed  any  tools  or  im- 
plements   beyond    a    small   ill-shaped 
hpade  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  face  of  the 
country   was  unfmprove<l ;    since    the 
completion  of  the  roads,  rapid  strides 
have   bei*n  made ;    upwards  of   sixty 
new  lime>kilns  have  been  built ;  carts, 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  improved  imple- 
ments  have    become    common ;     new 
hnusi*s  of  a  b«*ttcr  class  have  been  built, 
new  inclosures  made,  and  the  country 
has  become  ptTfectly  tranquil,  and  exhi- 
bits  a  scene  tif  industry  and  eznrtion 
at  once  pleasing  and  remarkable.     A 
Iarp>  portion  <tf  the  monev  reoHved  for 
labour  has  been  huhbanJed  nith  care, 
laid  out  in  building  substantial  houses, 
and  in  the  purchase  of  stock  and  agri* 
cultural    implements ;     and   numerous 
examples  might  be  »hown  of  poor  labour- 
ers, possessing  neither  money,  houses. 
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nor  land  when  int  employed,  who  in 
the  past  year  hare  heen  enabled  to 
take  farmt,  build  hooset,  and  stock  their 
lands. 

"  A  most  interesting  account  of  the 
effect  of  these  works  on  the  habits  of 
the  people  will  be  foand  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  rarliamentarj  Report,  p.  98. 

**  At  Abbevfeale  and  Brosna,*'  ob- 
serres  Mr.  Kelly,  **  above  half  of  the 
congregation  at  mass  on  SundaTs  were 
barvfoot  and  ragged,  with  small  straw 
hats  of  their  own  manufkcture,  felt 
hat%  being  only  worn  br  a  few.  Hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  men,  could 
be  got  to  work  at  sixpence  a-day,  if  it 
had  been  offered.  Tne  farmers  were 
mostly  in  debt ;  and  many  of  the  fami- 
lies went  to  beg  in  Tipperary  and  other 
paru.  The  condition  of  the  people  is 
DOW  very  different ;  the  congregations 
at  the  chapels  are  now  as  well  clad  as 
in  other  parts  ;  the  demand  for  labour 
is  increased,  and  a  spirit  of  industry  is 

Ettiag  forward,  since  the  new  roads 
ve  become  available.'* 

Th«  tumi  of  money  expended  upon 
our  harbours,  ftsherics,  barracks  lu- 
natic asylums,  education  societies,  fe- 
ver hotpitalsy  and  rarioui  commisiiont 
of  ioqairv,  &c.  &c.,  at  the  expense  of 
the  emptre  at  large,  mav  be  seen  in 
detail  in  Mr.  Martin's  tables,  and  most 
tatiafy  any  mind  not  steeled  against 
conviction,  that  Ireland  has  not  been 
Mfflected  in  the  imperial  parliament. 

By  reference  to  the  returns  of  tha 
▼nrioos  savings  banks,  the  ffrowing 
proeperity  of  the  humbler  cluses  u 
quite  apparent.  Both  the  number  of 
eootrifaotors^and  the  sumt  contributed, 
are  steadily  increasing;  and  were  it 
not  fur  the  pestilential  agitation  by 
which  the  country  is  cursed,  the  in- 
woold  be  still  more  dedaive. 
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The  population  returns  bear  out  the 
rcf  nit.  Our  people  are  increaa- 
iBf  fhatcr  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  with  tbt  exception  or  some  of 
Ike  Aflscricaa  atataa ;  and  the  density 
of  tin  popolation  to  the  square  mile  it 
rtbnfTWthatof  Qunal    So 


much  for  the  attertion  of  the  agitaloTf 
that  Ireland  hat  been  ^  deDopoIated* 
bv  the  union.  Upon  thit  Mr.  Martia 
oDterT< 


**  It  is  very  desirable  that  in  every 
consideration  affecting  Ireland,  thu 
most  important  consideration  should  be 
a  main  object  for  reflection.  We  should 
remember  that,  even  in  an  agrieultiu^ 
point  of  view,  Ireland  Is  a  poor  conn* 
try ;  that  there  are  nearly  one  hundred 
distinct  mountains,  or  mountain  ridges, 
varying  in  height  fVom  1000  to  £lOO 
feet;  that  thm  are  more  than  one 
hundred  lakes  or  loughs,  covering  a 
great  extent  of  surface  ;  together  with 
rivers  and  bogs  almost  innumerable; 
while  the  land  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion does  not,  acre  for  acre,  produce 
one-third  the  agricultural  produce  of 
England ;  and  thb  not  solely  owing  to 
imperfect  cultivation,  or  to  want  of 
capital  and  manure,  but  owing  to  the 
intrinsic  poorness  of  the  soil,  the  ex- 
ceeding moisture  of  the  climate,  and, 
excepting  some  rich  spots,  the  stony 
and  Doggy  nature  of  the  country. 

*'A  population  of  S80  to  each  square 
mile  or  cultivable  sarOsce  in  a  oouBtrjr 
depending  mainly  on  the  productions  of 
an  impenectly  tilled  and  poorly  ma* 
nured  soil,  would  be  too  much  for  Eng- 
land, with  all  her  accumulated  wealtS, 
trade,  and  manufactures. *' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  plain  facta  of 
the  case,  notwithstanding  which  Mir. 
O'Connell  has  been  able  to  pertoada 
the  credulout  multitude  that  by  tho 
union  with  Great  Britain  the  country 
hat  been  iropoTerithed  and  degraded. 

With  an  increating  revenue,  an  ia- 
creasing  consumption,  an  increadi% 
production,  an  increating  importation^ 
an  increating  exportation,  an  incraata 
in  the  tavingt  of  frugal  bduttry,  an 
increase  both  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  our  countnr  townt,  an  increate  in 
the  number  of  our  thipt,  an  increan 
in  the  number  of  our  bouses,  an  in- 
crease almost  unexampled  in  the  popu- 
lation, an  increase  in  the  substantial 
comforts  of  that  population,  an  increato 
in  both  the  numoer  and  the  quality  of 
our  roads,  an  increase  in  the  numbar  of 
our  public  conveyances,  with,  in  fhel^ 
every  imaginable  indication  of  proa« 
perity,  both  permanent  and  prog^reanvsL 
before  their  eves,  the  arch-agitator  and 
his  unscrupulous  coadjutors  have  de- 
luded the  people  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  most  oppressed  and  da. 
graded  creatures  upon  the  £ioe  of  th« 
aartb    that  they  ara  tufleiing  under 
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evils  unexampled  since  the  creation  of 
the  world — evils  which  have  been  en- 
gendered by  the  selfishness  and  the  cu- 
pidity of  Englandi  and  which  can  only 
be  redressed  by  a  native  parliament ! 

Buty  come ;  the  taxation  b,  perhaps, 
oppressively  burdensome.  So,  at  least, 
he  agitators  say— 

**  Under  the  protection  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  Ireland  was  the  least  taxed 
country  in  Europe;  whilst  under  the 
iron  rule  of  the  British  legislature  it  is 
a  universally  admitted  fact  that  Ireland 
is,  in  proportion  to  her  means,  the  most 
heavily  taxed  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe." 

Now,  what  will  be  thought  of  them 
bvall  honest  and  reasonable  men>  when 
the  distinct  contrary  of  this  appears  to 
be  the  fact  ?  Ireland  is  now  positively 
less  taxed  than  she  was  at  the  time  of 
the  union ;  and  she  is  both  positively 
and  relatively  less  taxed  than  either 
England  or  Scotland. 

•*  In  1800— £4,387,096 ;  population^ 
4,000,000;  taxation  per  head,  21s.  6d. 

**In  1 840-~£4. 102,385;  population— 
8,000,000 ;  taxation  per  head,  lOs. 

'  The  state  taxation  levied  in  England 
is  about  "  fifty"  shillings  a-hcad ;  in 
Scotland  it  is  **  fortv"  shillings  ;  in  Ire- 
land  only  "  ten*'  shillings. 

'*  The  population  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  was  not  more  than  half  the  pre- 
sent number,  8,200,000;  and  yet  the 
amount  of  taxation  levied  is  positively 
less  than  it  was  fortv  years  ago. 

**  Let  us   view  Eneland,    Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  regards  the  pressure  of 
taxation  at  the  present  period,   and  at 
the  time  of   the  Union,  using    round 
numbers  for  simplification. 

1800.  1840. 

CncUnd      .     .     £35.000,000  X4S.000.000 
ScoUftad      .     .         X.000.000  5,000.000 

JnUnd  .    .     .         4.300.000  4,100.000 

**  Thus,  while  the  pressure  on  Ene- 
land  has  been  largely  increased,  and  m 
Scotland  more  than  doubled,  in  Ireland 
it  has  been  positively  and  relatively  di- 
minished.** 

So  far  for  the  statement  than  Ire- 
land is  more  heavily  taxed  than  either 
England  or  Scotland.  "  Let  us  now,** 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  observes, 
<'  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  alle- 
gation, that  she  is  more  heavily  taxed 
than  other  countries.** 

"  This  assertion  is  at  once  answered 
by  the  following  detail  of  taxation  in 
•everal  foreign  coantries,  merely  pre- 


mising that  in  Ireland  the  imperial 
taxes  are  not  'ten'  shilDngt  a-hemd  per 
annum;  that  the  local  taxes,  (namely, 
1,200,000/.  county  cess.  500,(IOQ£.  tithes, 
300,000/.  poor  rates,  and  other  interior 
taxes,)  amount  to  about  *five*  ahiUings 
a-head  yearly.  In  England  the  impe- 
rial taxation  alone  is  '  mif  ahiilingt  a- 
head  per  annum ;  and  the  loeal  taxes  at 
least  twenty-five  shillings  a-lieed  per 
annum.  In  Scotland,  the  imperial  tax- 
ation is  nearly  'forty*  shilling  a-liead 
per  annum;  the  local  taxatioo  abovt 
*  ten*  shillings  a-head  per  annum. 

**  In  the  Statistical  Companion  to  the 
Pocket-Book  for  1813,  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Weld,  Assistant-Seeretary  to 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  tke 
following  data  will  be  found :— . 


FrABct 
Spain  .    . 
PapidStatM 
UoUand  . 
Belgium  . 

Egypt     . 
Urcece 
IIahotct  . 
Saxony    . 


PopuUtiott. 
84.000.000 
12.000.000 
S.700,000 
2300,000 
4.200,000 
2,000,000 

.   eoo,ooo 

.1.800.000 
.  1,600,000 


B«Ten«t. 
£40j000,000 
10,000,000 
3^000,000 
ft,000.003 
4j000,000 
3,000,000 
2.500,000 
1,300,000 
1,100/100 


1     3 
0  1« 


4. 

H 


I  15  U 

0  19  tt 

1  It  • 
fl  15  C) 
0  14  5k 
0  IS  9 


Enough  has  now  been  said  to  thov 
the  monstrous  falsehood  and  abeorditj 
of  the  statements  by  which  the  popnlar 
mind  in  this  country  has  been  &liided. 
To  those  who  would  follow  out  the 
subject  in  detail,  we  eameitly  recom- 
mend Mr.  Martin's  clear  and  eon* 
vincinff  statistical  papers,  as  they  posi- 
tively leave  no  loop-nole  to  tke  aaver- 
sary  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  system  of  aeitation  has  been 
based  upon  fraud  and  imposture.  In 
the  chapter  before  us,  ne  perfect^ 
demonstrates— 

"  First,  that  Ireland  is  roip  one  of 
the  least  taxed  countries  in  Europe; 
second,  that  the  amount  of  taxes  levied 
por-hcad  in  Ireland  is  now  only  onr-Aejf 
the  amount  levied  at  the  period  of  toe 
Union ;  third,  that  the  taxes  levied  in 
Ireland  are  only  one-fifth  per  head  the 
amount  levied'  in  England,  and  one- 
third  the  amount  levied  in  Scotland; 
fourth,  that  in  thirty-three  years  tke 
difference  of  taxation  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  more  than  /Arte 
hundred  milliom  Merlimg  in  favour  of 
Ireland ;  and  fifth,  that  there  has  been 
no  violation  of  the  Act  of  Union.'* 

But  well  we  know  that  no  such  de- 
monstration can  produce  the  slighteit 
effect  upon  those  whose  rooted  anti- 
pathv  to  British  rule  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  their  reasonings  for  a  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union.     They  cherish  a 
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hatred  of  Saxon  domination  which  it 
Dot  to  be  propitiated  bj  anjr  amount  of 
natiooil  prosperity  to  be  had  upon  the 
terms  of  wearing  what  they  consider 
the  liver?  of  their  rulers  ;  and  an  in- 
sane desare  of  national  independence* 
which  spurns  every  merely  financial  or 
mercantile  consideration,  by  which 
plain  common  sense  might  be  satisfied 
that  the  blessinffs  which  we  have  should 
not  be  lightly  jeopardised  for  the  ima- 
gioanr  advantages  of  that  untried  state 
of  bemgy  upon  which  we  are  prompted 
•o  p^ilously  to  adventure.  But*  above 
ally  hatred  of  the  church*  a  hatred 
which  is  carefullr  instilled  into  the 
people  by  their  priests,  (who,  the  more 
they  have  been  fondled  by  the  state* 
have  only  the  more  manifested  a  bitter 
and  unappeaseable  rancour  against  it), 
is  a  preoominating  ingredient  in  that 
boetility  to  the  ^vernment  by  which 
It  b  upheld,  which  gives  its  most  en- 
Ttnomed  character  to  the  agitation  for 
the  repaal  of  the  union. 

To  talk,  therefore,  as  if  repaal  could 
be  charmed  down  by  any  exposure  of 
the  historical  misstatements,  or  the 
financial  errors,  of  those  by  whom  it 
is  advocated,  would  only  provoke  the 
mockery  of  the  repealers.  Can  any 
Qtm  suppose  that  O'Connell  is  the  dupe 
of  hts  own  lies  ;  that  he  believes  the 
monstrous  fictions  which  he  imposes 
■pon  the  credulous  multitudes  who 
rwBort  to  him,  as  to  an  oracle,  for  in* 
sCnsction?  Or  his  principal  instru- 
McntSy  that  they  are  deceived  by  the 
fcWehoods  they  are  commissioned  to 
«ttcr?  No.  To  entertain  such  a 
wHion  would  be  to  rival  in  gullibility 
the  wretched  dupes  who  are  led  cap* 
tive  by  his  devices.  Or  does  any  one 
SBppose  that  he  would  consent  to  be 
the  prime  actor  in  such  a  system  of 
imposture,  if  Urge  gains  did  not  accrue 
to  ■tmsdf  from  courses  which  are  not 
morw  masehievous  than  they  are  dis* 
craeeftti?  No.  He  has  no  love  of 
m&my  for  its  own  sake.  No  man  ever 
fived  who  has  less  enjoyment  in  the 
society  of  the  vulgar  brawlers  with 
whom  he  is  constrained  to  consort. 
He  positively  loathes  the  foetid  breaths 
uoo  which  are  wafUd  the  acclama- 
tsoos  by  which  he  is  hailed  as  "  the 
Liberator"  at  his  public  meetings. 
Bert  all  this  is  indispensably  necessary 
lor  the  eod  whidi  he  has  in  view* 
■amely,  the  coUectioo  of  an  enormous 
trihmt^  —d  m  tong  u  tkU  can  be  sc* 


cured,  be  will  be  little  scrnpuloos  about 
the  means  to  secure  it. 

It  may,  therefore*  be  laid  down  as 
an  axiom*  that  agitation  will  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  It  is  profitable  to  agi- 
tate ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  great  impostor, 
that  sedition  can  bring  him  no  more 
gain,  and  that  it  may  even  be  attended 
with  a  little  danger,  will  cause  him  to 
desist  from  practices  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  so 
grievously  interrupted,  and  the  public 
peace  so  much  endangered. 

Already  the  belief  has  been  ffene- 
rated  that  all  the  objects  at  which  the 
agitator  aims  are  to  be  secured  by 
means  of  money.  Give — ^g^ve — give* 
is*  therefore,  the  cry;  a  cry  which 
has*  hitherto*  been  responded  to  with 
surprising  readiness  and  marvellous 
perseverance*  by  myriads  whose  po- 
verty is  on  a  level  with  their  credu- 
lous ignorance ;  but  whose  zeal  causes 
them  to  forget  their  sacrifices*  while 
any  hope  remains  that*  by  anv  sacri- 
fices* the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try* and  the  triumph  of  their  religion 
may  be  attained. 

Emancipation,  they  are  told*  was 
purchased  by  ''the  Catholic  rent.*' 
Well  they  remember  when  that  cause 
was  deemed  well  nigh  hopeless.  But 
O'Connell  agitated ;  the  rent  was  col- 
lected ;  Peel  and  Wellington*  as  they 
firmly  beUeve*  were  largely  bribed; 
and  not  onlv  proved  false  to  their  own 
principles,  but  forced  the  obnoxious 
measure  which  they  had  so  long  re- 
sbted,  upon  a  reluctant  king,  and  an 
almost  insurgent  people.  Thus  it  was 
that  emancipation  was  carried*  say  the 
priests  to  their  esffer  aud  simple- 
minded  hearers— and  why  not  repeal  ? 
Only  let  large  contributions  be  raised* 
and  trust  the  distribution  of  them  to 
**  the  Liberator*"  and  he  will  engage* 
without  shedding  a  single  drop  of 
blood*  to  inspire  with  favourable  dispo- 
sitions towards  his  favourite  measure* 
the  most  powerful  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  at  present  opposed ;  so  that  it  is 
not  at  all  without  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility* that,  before  another  year  elapses* 
we  may  see  a  parliament  sitting  in 
College-green  I 

Such  is  the  delusion  which  at  pre- 
sent prevaiU,  and  under  which  the 
poor  people  still  continue  to  pour  their 
contributions  into  the  repeal  treasury. 
Nor  will  it  be  dissipated---oor  will  the 
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wand  of  the  arch-magician  he  hroken, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  their  efforts  are  fruitless,  and  that 
all  O'Conneirs  boastings  are  vain. 
It  is  therefore  that  we  look  with  a  fe- 
verish apprehension  at  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  any  compromise  on  the  part 
of  government  with  the  public  dis- 
turbers. It  could  answer  but  one  end, 
that  of  saving  the  credit  of  the  im- 
postor who  is  now,  if  they  are  firm,  at 
their  mercy  ;  and  preserving,  in  a  state 
of  smouldering  ignition,  prepared  for 
future  mischief,  the  embers  of  a  sedi- 
tion which,  if  promptly  and  vigorously 
dealt  with,  may  be  put  out  at  once^ 
and  for  ever. 

As  yet,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  course  pursued  by  government. 
Their  attitude  has  been  bold  and  con- 
stitutional, and  their  tone  firm  and  de- 
cisive ;  mixed,  on  the  part  of  her  ma- 
jesty's attorney-general,  with  every 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  the  traversers,  which  be- 
comes, on  such  an  occasion,  an  officer 
of  the  crown.  In  all  such  cases  the 
law  presumes  innocence  until  guilt  is 
proved.  The  crown  prosecutor,  there- 
fore, did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
expedite  the  trials,  in  order  that  the 
accused,  if  innocent,  might,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  be  exculpated  from  all  im- 
putation of  criminality.  What  he 
would  have  desired  in  his  own  case, 
had  he  been  charged  with  offences 
which  he  did  not  commit,  he  readily, 
and  even  earnestly,  pressed  ui)on  them 
in  theirs ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his 
courtesies  were  declined  with  a  wari- 
ness just  as  remarkable  as  the  gene- 
rositv  with  which  thev  were  tenderi-d  ; 
and  the  traversers  were,  no  doubt, 
well  advised,  and  had  their  own  good 
reasons  for  interposing  every  technical 
ground  of  delay  which  the  skill  of 
their  most  able  counsel  could  devise, 
for  deferring  the  day  of  trial  to  the 
most  distant  possible  period ;  choosinr, 
perhaps,  rather  to  l>ear  the  reproach 
of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged,  than  to  lay  thcmsi'lves  under 
any  oblii^ation  to  the  attomey-ffene ral, 
by  availing  themselves  of  his  benevo- 
lent intentions ;  an  instance  of  spirit 
and  of  dulicucy  which  will,  of  course, 
be  duly  appreciated  when  their  cases 
come  on  to  be  heard.  And  here,  for 
the  present,  we  take  leave  of  this  ]iart 
of  the  subject,  not  choosing  to  hazard 
a  single  expression  which  mttfht  pre- 
judice tha  cMe  of  tho  accused^  or  be 


construed  into  any  departure  from  tbi 
strictest  impartialitj  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  pending  proeecatioiia.  Oar 
motto  18,  **  May  God  ddTend  the  right* 
If  the  traversers  be  innocent  men,  va 
trust  they  will  be  honourably  acqmtted. 
If  guilty,  we  only  desire  that  thej  be 
made  amenable  to  the  law. 

And  here  we  would  just  adrert  ftr 
a  moment  to  an  apprehension  wbiA 
seems  to  be  entertained  by  some  of  oar 
contemporaries  in  England,  that  if  the 
traversers  be  convicted,  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  carrying  into  eneci 
the  sentence  of  the  court  agunst  tbeoL 
A  more  unfounded  apprehension  nercr 
was  entertained.  Supposing  (and  we 
only  suppose  it  for  argument  sake)  lodb 
a  very  improbable  thing  as  that  BIr. 
Daniel  (VConnell  should  be  convicted 
of  an  offence  agidnst  the  law,  there  il 
no  penalty  within  the  competency  of 
the  court  to  inflict,  which  could  not  be 
carried  into  force,  without  excitii^  tht 
slightest  tumult  amongst  the  peopleb 
There  might  have  been  some  ooubt— 
we  entertained  none— respecting  tin 
obedience  which  would  be  shown  to 
the  proclamation  by  which  the  great 
monster  meetings  were  prohibited; 
but  as  to  the  course  of  law  respecting 
any  delinquents  who  may  be  proved  to 
have  been  disturbers  of  toe  pabUc 
peace,  or  movers  or  seducers  of  bar 
majesty's  subjects  to  overt  acts  of  w§^ 
dition  or  of  treason,  her  migestrll 
mail  coaches  do  not  drive  throngk 
peaceful  England  with  less  apprehen- 
sion of  disturbance,  than  need  be  felt 
that  that  will  neither  be  ''  let  or  hin- 
dered" by  any  demonstration  of  phj. 
sical  furce  arraved  on  the  part  of  tna 
delinquents,  itot  to  talk  of  the  per- 
fect propriety  with  which  they  then* 
selves  would  see  that  it  was  only  be- 
coming to  demean  themselves  towardi 
the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  they 
know  full  well  that  a  different  coarse 
would  Ik?  certain  ruin.  Thev  Smow 
that  ample  preparation  is  at  hand  to 
repress  and  to  punish  any  outrages  into 
which  their  indiscreet  adherents  might 
be  liot rayed,  and  that  their  calamity 
would  only  be  aggravated  by  any  nnseem* 
lyand  inetfiH^tual  resistance.  '  BeMdes, 
into  any  projects  of  such  resistance, 
the  i>eopKs  a.H  at  present  ad%'ised,  art 
very  little  disposed  to  enter.  They 
have  l>ei>n  taught  to  believe  that  repeal 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  strict 
obedience  to  the  law.  If  such  should 
not  prove  to  be  the  case,  they  most  r«- 
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gard  thote  who  to  isttmeted  them 
tithtr  AB  tnconpetent  ffoides  or  deli- 
btrmtt  deceiTm.  And  when  the  law 
kM  once  proDonnoed  that  the  comb!- 
natioDi  into  which  thej  have  heen 
drawn  are  contrary  both  to  iU  letter 
and  its  tpirity  it  it  our  belief  thai  yerj 
little  pertuation  will  be  necessary  to 
iodnce  them  to  abstain  from  an  agita- 
tioot  by  which  no  good  or  honourable 
«iid  can  be  answered  ; — that  is,  if  the 
ffOTemment  really  eihibit  a  proper 
Armness,  and  prove  themselves  m  ear- 
neal  in  their  determination  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  agitation  by 
which  this  country  has  been  recently 
diitarbedy  is  either  formidable  or  in- 
■IwniAcant  according  to  the  manner  in 
wrbich  it  is  opposed.  If  it  be  boldW 
•osfronted  and  resolutely  resisted,  it 
will  very  soon  be  found  to  be  nothing 
mart  than  **  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
■othing  ;**  the  ass  will  be  stripped  of  the 
Hoo's  imf  and  the  noise  which  was  in- 
tMided  to  terrify,  will  only  bring  de- 
rision upon  him  that  made  it.  If  it  be 
timidiy  or  doubtingly  dealt  with,  the 
verr  worst  consequences  may  ensue ; 
•M  not  only  an  agitated  country, 
Wt  a  dismembered  empire,  may  be 
MMiQgst  the  evidences  of  the  treachery 
er  the  tnoompetency  of  those  who  are 
s^Uusted  with  the  administration  of 


Amongst  the  censes  of  disturbance 
in  thb  ooontry  since  the  measure  of 
twenty-nine,  undoubtedly  the  most 
proaiDtnt  has  been  the  persuasion 
tkst  that  measure  was  extorted  firom 
the  ten  of  ministers.  That  such  was 
raaDy  the  ease,  we  are  far  firom  belieT- 
iiig ;  b«t  s«eb  a  belief  has  prevailed ; 
mii^  aecordingly,  the  measure  which 
vaa  to  prodoee  peace,  has  only  pro- 
moted dieeord;  that  whidi  was  to  satisfy 
reaeonshie  expectation,  to  pre- 
or  tubdse  all  unreasonable  cla- 
r,  has  only  operated  as  a  bounty 
uBon  aedstioa.  Prom  that  period  to 
tM  nressnt  violence  and  intimida- 
liaw  been  at  a  premium,  and  all 
ooonctls,  teaching  the  people 
te  aeggiesce  in  the  large  concessions 
which  were  obtained,  at  a  discount  in 
Irslaad.  O'Coonell,  and  not  the  Duke 
mi  WtUinfftom  was  *<  the  Liberator.** 
The  peopU  have  been  taqght  to  fix 
for  tiietr  country  upon 
fs  fears.  Her  embarrassments 
•dvaatagea.  History,  both 
baa  ba«i  no* 


sacked  and  perverted,  in  order  to  fbr- 
nish  instances  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
which  might  stir  the    blood    of  an 
ardent,  reckless,  and  imaginative  peo- 
ple ;  with  what  effect,  let  the  columns 
of  the  great  repeal  journal,  *'  The 
Nation,    tell— a  journal  patronised  by 
the  priests,  finding  its  ready  way^  into 
every  hamlet,  and  conducted  with  a 
singular  force  of   perverted    talent, 
such  as  might  well  cause  '*  the  very 
stones  to  rise  in  mutiny.'*     Now,  all 
this  arises  fVom  the  mistake,  which 
was  but  too  natural,  that,  to  their 
riolence,  and  to  nothing  else,  the  Ro« 
man  Catholics  are  indebted  for  eman- 
cipation ;  and  this  Hate  of  tkmgs  muH 
continue  <u    long  as  tMt  mistake  it 
snjffered  to  prevail     We,  therefore, 
look  upon  the  present  crisis  as  one  in 
which  ministers  have  an  opportuni^, 
if  they  properly  avail  themselves  of  it^ 
to  do  justice  to  themselves,  and  also  to 
the  British  parliament,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  greatest  and  the  groasest 
delusion  that  ever  misled  a  credulous 
people.     Let  repeal  agitation  be  reso- 
lutely put  down — ^let  there  be  no  com- 
promise   with    affitators ;    let    every 
overture    from  O'Connell,    and    his 
wretched  serfs,  by  which  they  would 
fain  purchase  a  safe  and  honourable 
retreat   from  their  present  perilous 
position,  be  met  with  high  disdain — 
with  lofty,  scornful  indignation;  let 
the  law  take  its  course ;  let  the  delin- 
quents, (if  there  be  any  such,)  meet 
with  the  punishment  due  to  their  mis- 
deeds, as  the  disturbers  of  the  countnr 
and  the  perverters  of  the  people  ;  i( 
owing  to  the  fearful  extent  to  which 
the  combination  has  been  suffered  to 
extend,  the  law,  as  it  stands,  should 
not  be  found  si^dent,  let  ministers 
apply  to  parliament  for  such  increased 
powers  as  may  enable  them  to  cope 
with  gigantic  sedition  ;  and  as  surely 
as  they  thus  erince  an  unflinching  de- 
termination to  uphold  the  majesty  of 
the  British  crown,  and  to  rescue  Ire- 
land from  the  domination   of  lying, 
reckless,  profligate,  mendicant  incen- 
^aries,  they  will  not  only  witness  a 
speedy  abatement  of  our  present  dis- 
orders, but  be  enabled  very  soon  to 
behold  halycon  symptoms  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  which  this    distracted 
land  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

This,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  is 
the  only  true  mode  o/foUawing  up  the 
measure  of  twenty-nine.  T&y  will 
thus  reeti^T  tba  pc^idar  judgment  in  a 
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matter  respecting  which  it  has  been 
too  long  abused.  The  palm  of  victory 
and  of  triumph,  which  has  been  so 
long  worn  bj  seditious  demagogues^ 
will  be  transferred  to  its  legitimate 
owners.  Emancipation  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  concession  to  justice,  not 
a  surrender  to  base  fear.  The  people 
will  be  constrained  to  feel  that  they 
can  gain  nothing  by  threats  and  terror. 
The  demagogue  will  feel  that  his 
<<  occupation  is  gone;"  that  "  the 
pride*  pomp,  and  circumstance,'*  of 
the  great  monster  meetings  have 
passed  away ;  and  that,  like  other 
mountebanks,  he  has  more  reason  to 
dread  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  his 
dupes,  (who  will  feel  sore  at  the  im- 
postures by  which  they  have  been 
gulled,)  than  to  hope  for  any  profitable 
returns  from  a  further  continuance  of 
agitation. 

That  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment have  been  directed  against  the 
leaders,  and  not  the  uretched  dupes  of 
the  repeal  movement,  meets  with  our 
unqualified  approbation.  Too  longr 
have  these  incen<liaries  been  permitted 
to  derive  to  themselves  profit  and 
popular  consideration,  from  courses 
which  have  brought  upon  a  deluded 
peasantry  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
It  is  now  wisely  and  mercifully  re- 
solved that  the  masters,  not  the 
scholars,  shall  be  the  first  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  penalties  of  their 
offences ;  and  if,  when  this  im^Mirtant 
duty  shidl  have  been  well  discharged 
by  the  crown-prosecutors,  a  disposi- 
tion is  evinced  by  government  to 
bestow  a  large  and  liberal  considera- 
tion upon  the  condition  of  the  hum- 
bler classes,  and  to  devise  for  them 
means  of  employment,  and  secure  to 
them  adequate  protection  in  their 
lawful  industry  against  the  atrocious 
combinators  whose  tyranny  has  been 
felt  in  almost  every  trade,  as  much 
will  have  been  done  as  can  be  done  by 
human  means,  to  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  tranquillity,  and  the  progress  of 
improvement. 

That  the  lal>ours  of  the  present 
land  commission  will  be  attended  with 
a  beneficial  result,  we  do  not  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt ;  although  we  are 
far  from  bein^  of  opinion  that  the 
clamour  to  which  it  owes  its  origin 
was  well-founded.  Let  the  commis- 
sioners hold  steadily  in  mind  the 
Kounds  upon  which  their  inquiry 
t  b<en  called  foo  Miae]y«  the  de- 


plorable reckleasneBS  of  the  petMntry 
in  the  south  and  west  for  human  Hfe; 
their  readiness  to  a?enge  their  real  or 
fancied  injuries  by  the  aheddipg  of 
blood ;  the  fearfully  formidable  con- 
bination  into  which  they  hare  entered 
for  mutual  support  against  what  they 
feign  or  fancy  to  be  agrarian  oppres- 
sion ;  the  sort  of  law  of  opinion  whidi 
prevails  amongst  them,  tDat  murderp 
when  executed  by  the  mandate  of  their 
terrible  confederacy,  ceases  to  be  a 
crime,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  wild  retributive  justice ;  let  the 
commissioners  hold  in  mind  that  tUs 
is  the  state  of  things  of  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  explain  the  cause,  and 
to  devise  the  remedy  ;  and  that  if  this 
duty  be  not  performed,  the  commis- 
sion will  have  been  issued  in  Tain.  Fer 
this  state  of  thing^,  that  great  joiunial« 
«'The  Times,'*  suggests,  that  the 
landlords  are  responsible.  If  this  bt 
so,  they  should  be  made  to  beer  the 
blame ;  but  in  order  to  show  that  it 
is  so,  the  commissioners  must  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  relatioD  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  south  and 
west,  and  the  same  relation  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  from  which  it  wiO 
be  made  to  appear  that  a  decree  of 
oppression  in  the  one  case,  which  is 
unknown  in  the  other,  may  be  alleged 
as  the  probable  cause  of  the  remuk' 
able  difference  between  those  two  por- 
tions of  the  island,  as  regards  the  state 
of  crime.  The  question  isr— Why  is 
murder  rife  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary ;  whv  is  that  a  country  in  wni^ 
it  is  unsafe  to  live  ;  what  is  the  causa 
of  the  demoniac  barbarity  by  which  its 
neasontrv  are  characterised  ?  If  this 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  relation  betwcto 
landlord  and  tenant,  let  the  law,  as 
affecting  that  relation  be,  by  all  meau* 
amended ;  but  then  it  must  be  showi^ 
tliat  either  in  theorv  or  practice,  it  is 
different  in  the  north  from  what  it  is 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  But  should 
such  nut  appcv  to  be  the  fact — should 
the  landlords  in  the  one  part  of  the 
country,  which  is  disgraced  by  outrsgf^ 
be  found  to  be  as  reasonable  and  as 
indulgent  as  those  of  the  other  in 
which  no  such  outrages  are  to  be  dis> 
coyere«l — it  will  be  clear  that  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  commission  has  been 
made  upon  the  fallacy  of  "  non  causa 
pro  causa ;"  and  it  will  remain  for  the 
commissioners  to  pronounce,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  judgment* 
what  i/i^r  and   iH<;rff  nbtU  causes 
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nuij  be  in  operation,  which  xnodifj 
ettentiallj  the  characters  of  the 
people,  and  produce  amongst  them  a 
DTood  of  murderous  miscreants,  a 
disgrace  to  hnmanitj,  and  a  blot  upon 
civilization. 

As  soon  as  the  outcry  against  the 
Irish  landlords  was  taken  up  by  the 
powerful  journal  above  alluded  to, 
and  met  with  a  sort  of  passive  acqui- 
escence by  ministers,  it  was  our  opi- 
nion that  thej  themselves  should  have 
invited  this  inquiry.  Not  to  do  so, 
appeared  to  us,  and  also  to  the  English 
public,  as  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the 
eharges  which  were  made  against 
tbem  ;  whereas,  had  they  challenged 
inauiry  boldly,  they  would  have 
•ndenced,  at  least,  their  own  sense  of 
tbe  wrong  which  was  done  them,  when 
tliey  were  held  forth  as  tvrants  and 
•ppreMors,  who  ground  the  faces  of 
tM  poor.  It  only  now  remains  for 
tbem  to  eipedite,  by  every  means  in 
tlieir  power,  the  sifting  investigation 
which  if  going  on  ;  and  to  place,  in 
ihm  clearest  light,  the  relation  in  which 
tbcy  stand  to  their  tenants ;  that  the 
eonnitssioners  may  have  no  complaint 
to  make  of  any  lack  of  willingness  on 
their  part,  to  aid  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  arduous  duty.  If  this  be 
done,  (and  we  have  very  little  doubt 
thai  it  will  be  done,)  a  mass  of  authen- 
tic information  will  very  soon  be  col- 
lected, by  which  the  public  mind  will 
be  disabfised.  The  Tipperary  land- 
lords, with  very  few  exceptions,  will 
be  found  to  be  as  considerate  and  as 
oqinitable  as  any  other  proprietors  in 
tiie  British  empire.  We  would  be 
clod  to  know  where  there  are  to  be 
MMHid  oiqf  where  better  landlords  than 
the  Earl  of  Donooghmore  or  Lord 
BhMHnfleld.  Let  any  northern  pro- 
prietor be  compared  with  them,  and 
we  are  persuaded  the  comparison  can- 
sot  be  to  their  disadvantage.  There 
are,  we  know,  lands  held  under  them, 
■poo  loog  leases,  over  the  sub-letting 
Of  which  they  have  no  control ;  and 
rsepecting  these,  there  may  be  exor- 
bttaot  exactions,  which  may  well  de- 
•crve  rebuke;  bmt  we  mauUam  that, 
io  the  very  eaime  extent,  the  $ame  com^ 
mlmad  wmm  he  wkode  ni  the  north  of 
irtimmd ;  and  we  cannot  fairly  allege 
an  evil,  which  is  common  to  both 
of  the  island,  as  the  cause  of  a 
of  things,  bj  which  one  is  so 
cootrasleo  with  the  other. 
No  1    This  part  of  the  tabject  most 


not  be  misrepresented  or  mystified. 
The  commissioners  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  from  which  they  must  not 
shrink.  They  must  searchingly  in- 
quire, whether  the  frightful  anomaly 
of  the  social  condition  of  Tipperary, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  moral  or  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  people ; 
and  if  their  physical  circumstances  are 
not  widely  different  fh>m  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
peasantry  are  renurkabfe  for  their 
tranauillity  and  obedience  to  the  law, 
it  only  remains  to  ascribe  these  disor- 
ders to  the  proper  cause^-the  absence 
of  those  purifying  Christian  influences, 
by  which  alone  tne  innate  depravity  of 
the  human  heart  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
the  whole  man,  with  the  passions  and 
the  affections,  brought  under  the  do- 
nunion  of  the  Gospel. 

For  our  parts,  when  we  see  the  con- 
gregations in  the  north  of  Ireland 
assembling  on  Sunday  in  the  house  of 
prayer;  joining  in  a  service  which 
they  can  understand,  in  which  the 
word  of  God  is  read;  and  listening 
to  a  scriptural  discourse,  by  which  m1 
of  them,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, may  be  profited;  and  when  we 
know  that  the  congregations  in  the 
south  assemble  to  witness  a  gaudy 
ceremonial,  and  to  listen  to  a  service 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  cannot 
profit  those  who  hear  it;  we  fancy 
that,  in  this  one  particular,  there  is  a 
difference  between  these  two  classes 
of  people  which  would  account  fully 
for  every  other  difference  by  which 
their  social  condition  is  distinguished ; 
and  that  if,  by  some  extraordinary 
intervention  of  Providence,  the  popery 
of  the  south  and  the  protestantism  of 
the  north  should  change  places,  very 
soon  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
characters  of^  the  inhabitants  would 
become  manifest,  and  the  ferocity  of 
Tipperary  would  be  transplanted  into 
the  county  of  Down,  while  the  peace- 
fulness  and  the  respect  for  the  law 
which  prevails  in  the  county  of  Down 
would  take  up  its  residence  in  Tippe- 
rary. Whetner  the  subject  will  or 
will  not  be  regarded  in  this  point  of 
view  by  the  commissioners,  we  know 
not ;  but  well  we  know  that  such  con- 
siderations cannot  be  fairly  considered 
beside  any  inquiry  which  contemplates 
the  evils  of  our  social  state,  and  would 
fiiiin  provide  remedies  against  them. 
The  spurious  liberalism  which  affecta 
to  make  little  of  moral  canaesy  ia  tho 
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shallowest  and  the  most  contemptible 
empiricism  by  which  a  nation  and  its 
rulers  ever  were  deceived ;  and  to 
hope  to  remedy  the  state  of  things, 
by  which,  to  a  gpreat  extent,  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  are  so  unhappily 
characterised,  by  a  mere  attention  to 
physical  wants  or  compliance  with  po- 
litical demands,  would  resemble  the 
folly  of  the  physician  who  should  en- 
deavour to  cure  a  patient  labouring 
under  insanity,  by  the  administration 
of  stimulants  which  could  only  render 
the  delirium  of  the  unhappy  maniac 
more  hopelessly  incontrolluble. 

If  the  inquiry  be  limited  to  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  merely, 
nothing  of  importance  will  be  done. 
We  are  not  insensible  to  the  collateral 
good  that  may  arise  from  the  distinct 
negative  which  may  be  given  to  the 
protligate  asseveration  which  repre- 
sents the  Irish  proprietors  as  a  race  of 
unfeeling  tyrants.  This,  we  hope, 
may  be  accomplished.  Neither  do 
we  undervalue  the  suggestions  which 
the  experience  of  the  commissiooers 
may  enable  them  to  offer,  and  by 
which  the  condition  of  honest  and  im- 
proving tenants,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Ireland,may  be  rendered  more  secure 
and  easy.  All  this  may  be  done, (and 
it  is  our  belief  that  it  is  fully  as  much 
required  for  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire as  for  this,)  and  the  blot  will  not 
yet  be  touched  which  promnted  the 
present  investigation.  All  this  may 
be  done,  and  murder  will  still  stalk 
abroad  in  Tipperary  ;  the  tyrannous 
ascendancy  of  a  miscreant  confede- 
racy will  still  prevail,  a  terror  to  ma- 
gistrates, to  witnesses,  and  to  jurors  ; 
for  twenty  crimes  perpetrated,  not 
one  will  be  prosecuted  ;  f«»r  twenty 
delinquents  who  may  be  prosecuted, 
not  one  will  be  brought  to  justice.  It 
will  be  souwthing,  that,  in  the  prose- 
cutitin  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  favourite 
mode  of  argument,  the  prcjcess  of  ex- 
haiLstion,  it  may  be  ma«ie  manifest 
that  the  landlords  are  not  so  deeply 
culpable  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented. Hut  will  the  condition  of  the 
country  be  rendered  more  endurable 
if  the  commissioners  proceed  no  far- 
ther? We  trow  not.  It  is  telling 
us  very  little,  to  tell  us  what  is  not  thu 
cauM,' of  Ireland's  evils.  Unles**  they 
arc  authorised  to  proceed  with  the 
investigation,  and  unless  they  have 
the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  lay 
bare  the  real  causes  which  darken  and 


demoralize  our  peasantry — ^whieh 
leave  them  with  restless  dispontioiis» 
lively  ima^nations,  and  yacant  mindi^ 
''empty,  swept,  andgamished,"  for  the 
entrance  of  the  unclean  spirit  bj 
which  they  are  impelled  to  crim^^ 
they  will  not  have  eyen  made  an  ap- 
proach towards  discovering  the  source 
of  our  national  disorders;  and  until 
that  is  clearly  ascertained,  it  is  per- 
fectly idle  to  expect  that  any  real 
remedy  for  them  can  be  found. 

Of  this  we  are  perfectly  sure,  that 
the  first  step  towards  such  a  remedy 
must  be  the  establishing  the  ascend 
ancy  of  the  law.  Offenders  of  every 
grade  must  feel  that  the  law  is  th^ 
master,  or  it  will  not  be  respected. 
Above  all,  the  agitators,  by  whom  the 
people  were  counselled  to  acts  of  se- 
dition and  violence,  must  be  taiwht 
that  there  is  a  reckoning  which  tbej 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay,  if  they  per- 
severe in  urging  their  unhappy  dupes 
upon  courses  which  are  fraught  with 
guilt  and  danger.  It  is  our  bdicf, 
that  when  once  the  law  dearly  vlodi- 
cates  itself  upon  offenders  such  as 
these,  it  will  be  easy  to  deal  with  mi- 
nor delinquents.  Klercy  may  then 
be  showed  them  which  could  BOi  now 
be  wisely  extended,  when  it  would  be 
considered  as  proceeding  from  base 
fear,  and  only  serve  to  strengthen  ibr 
evil  the  hands  of  the  incen^ary  to 
whose  controlling  influence  it  would 
be  attributed. 

Nor  should  ministers  be  neglectful 
of  the  necessity  which  at  present  ealb 
upon  them  to  provide  employment  for 
the  people.  No  consideration  of 
mere  economy  should  for  a  moment 
be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
large  and  coniprehensi%'e  system  of 
railroads.  Indeed  we  believe  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  present  pestilent 
agitation,  such  a  system  would  this 
moment  be  in  operation,  giving  em- 
ployment to  hunareds  of  thousands  of 
creatures  who  are  at  present  without 
any  regular  means  of  subeistenet. 
We  know  well  all  the  objections  to 
which  such  a  project  is  liable.  We 
are  quite  aware  that,  in  the  outset  al 
least,  it  might  not  pay ;  but  it  wouU 
produce  a  healthy  action  upon  tke 
morals  of  the  people,  and  it  woul^ 
by  opening  up  the  country,  give  an 
omnipresence  to  the  power  of  govwt- 
ment  bv  which  (action  would  bn 
effectually  crushed.  If  erery  ttatitip- 
house   was  the  retidenon  of  tA^  of 
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more  of  the  coDiUboUryf  who  might, 
upon  a  signal  givetit  be  expedited  to 
anjr  point  wbm  their  presence  was 
particularly  demanded,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  service  might  bo  perform- 
ed on  critical  emergencies  hy  a  few 
judicious  cumbinations,  baffling,  or 
anticipating,  or  circumventing,  the 
wiles  and  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
turber !  These  are  objects  which  far 
outweigh  anjr  consideration  of  pre- 
sent profit ;  and  the  attainment  of 
them  would  well  become  a  wise 
government,  even  at  the  cost  of  greater 
sacrifices  than  would  bo  require<l. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
disposeiT  to  tranquillity.  They  would 
wUiinglj  be  at  |>eace.  A  few  despe- 
rate incendiaries,  bv  means  of  a  terri- 
bly energetic  confetieracy,  are  enabled, 
like  the  Jacobins  in  France,  to  stamp 
thrir  own  impress  upon  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  indolent  and  the  peacea- 
ble, who  are  not  combined  for  self-de- 
fence, who  dread  the  vengeance  of  the 
ribbon-men,  and  who  have  no  suffi- 
cient reliance  upon  the  protection  of 
Uh*  law.  They  know  well  that  to  pro- 
toke  the  ho»tilitT,  or  even  to  arouse 
toe  suspicion,  of  the  midnight  legis- 
lators, would  be  to  incur  the  sentence 
of  death;  a  sentence  from  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal,  and  which 
would  be  carried  into  effect  with  cir- 
cumstances of  revolting  barbarity ; 
while  the  law  would  be  tardy  aad  para- 
lytic in  prtiflecutiog  the  misdeeds  of 
such  dehn^iieats.  Now  to  talk  of 
such  a  ittita  of  things  as  mere  agra- 
rian dtsturliances,  arising  out  of  the 
f  icious  relation  between  landlord  and 
tcnaiit,  and  to  be  remedied  by  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  present 
tenure  of  the  land,  is  to  mistake  a 
malignant  and  deeply-seated  malady 
for  a  superficial  sore,  and  to  treat  by 
Biere  topical  applications  what  could 
iktver  be  cured  but  by  remedial  mea- 
sures acting  vigorously  u[N)n  the  whole 
constitution. 

Toourmind.s  Mr.  O'Counell  never 
in  hit  whole  lite  acted  with  more  con- 
•onimate  prudence  and  dexterity  than 
be  is  actimf  at  preitent.  What  is  his 
ra»e  ?  He  had,  by  a  {teries  of  \yo\d 
and  roergetic  deuion.%trations,  worketi 
ao  etcilal4tt  pe<iple  up  to  the  \ery 
poibt  of  insurrection.  Whether  he 
cummeoced  with  any  decided  determi- 
nation to  carry  matters  so  rery  far,  it 
ia  bisidt  oor  olyect  at  presaot  to  pro- 
noonct;  bat«  undoabttdly*  a  spirit 
had  hmn  gcomtady  wrhicb  was  rapidly 


obtaining  a  mastery  over  the  popular 
mind,  and  which,  when  the  proclama- 
tion for  preventing  the  Clontarf  meet- 
ing was  issued,  was  all  but  incontrolla- 
ble.  Against  that  spirit,  evoked  by 
himself,  ne  had  to  struggle ;  and  he 
has,  as  yet,  been  able  to  remand  it  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  came.  He 
now  found  that  he  had  calculated  er- 
roneously ui>on  the  passiveness  of  go- 
vernment* and  upon  the  effect  of  the 
bullying  system  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  minister,  though  quiet,  was  not 
unwary  ;  and  whibt,  to  most  men,  he 
appeared  criminally  indifferent  to  the 
actitm  of  the  seditious  influences 
which  were  rending  the  empire  asun- 
der, he  was  only  *' biding  bis  time,*' 
with  a  predetermination  to  come  swoop 
upon  the  agitator,  when  that  personage 
had  clearly  passed  all  limits  of  consti- 
tutional forbearance,  and  when  the 
real  character  and  objects  of  the  agi- 
tation were  so  manifest  that  the  man 
who  ran  might  read  them. 

Well,  the  proper  time  at  length  ar- 
rived ;  the  blow  was  struck  ;  repeal 
agitation  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
dead  lock  ;  and  the  incendiary  found 
that  he  must  either  retreat  H'om  his 
forward  position,  or  advance  upon  hos- 
tile bayonets,  ('an  it  be  doubted  that 
he  wisely  resolved  to  adopt  the  le&s 
heroic  alternative  ;  or  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  phrenetic  desperation  to  con- 
front himself  and  his  tatterdemalions 
with  the  power  and  the  energy  of  an 
insulted  government,  now  at  length 
aroused  to  a  vindication  of  its  proper 
authority,  and  fully  supported  in  its 
acts  of  vigour  by  the  acclaiming  ap- 
proval of  the  empire  at  large?  No 
sane  man  can  doubt  it.  Talk  of  cowar- 
dice, talk  of  poltroonery  ; — had  0*('on- 
nell  acted  (»therwiiie  he  would  have 
been  mad,  and  gone  far  to  vindicate 
his  memory  from  the  conscious  and 
delibiTate  wickedne^s  with  which  ho 
must  be  at  present  charged,  by  prov- 
ing the  disturbed  state  of  hiv  under- 
standing. No.  The  true  play  of  the 
great  <lissemb)er  now  was,  to  assume 
the  character  of  the  moderate  man ; 
to  ap|)ear  under  the  guise  of  on  apostle 
of  j)eace  ;  to  deprecate  all  vii)lenco, 
and  H  rath,  and  evil  s{>eaking  against 
the  government ;  and  to  present,  as 
far  as  it  wa>  possible  so  to  do,  an  as- 
pect of  njeek  and  injured  innocence  to 
the  nation  at  large,  which  might  l>eget 

Sublic  sympathy,  instead  of  the  blun- 
erin^  ferocitpr  which  would  only  pro- 
Toke  mdignation. 
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It  Vas  a  right  pleasant  conceit  of  the 
jack-a5s,  when  he  got  himself  ensconced 
in  the  lion*s  skin  ;  and  vastly  must  he 
have  enjoyed   the  alarm  of  so  many 
more  nohle  heasts,  when  he  made  the 
forest  re-hellow  to  his  terrific  hraying. 
But  he  would  have  been  more  stupid 
than  any  of  his  brethren,  if,  when  the 
spears  of  the  hunters  were  upon  him, 
he  did  not  cast  off  his  dangerous  dis- 
guise, and  make  himself  appear  to  his 
pursuers, — in  puris  naturalibtu, — nei- 
ther  better  nor    worse  than  nature 
had  made  him.     His  long  ears  mieht 
not,  indeed,  be  an  ornament,  but  they 
would  be  better  to  him  than  any  orna- 
ment, if  they  could»  in  such  a  case, 
ensure  his  safety.     Even  so,  a  whole 
skin  and  a  full  wallet  may  well  recon- 
cile the  agitator  to  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  honour  and  glory 
of  agitation    are,    for    the    present, 
resigned ;  nor  could  he,  by  any  other, 
have  so  thoroughly  signalized  the  wily 
adroitness  by  which  he  may,  even  yet, 
escape  from  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
Old  fox-hunters  will,doubtless,  remem- 
ber   cases    in    which   reynard,  when 
closely  pursued,  has  feigned  to  be  dead, 
and  contrived  to  send  such  an  odour 
from   his   body  as  completely  extin- 
guished the  zeal  of  his  pursuers,  and 
caused  them  to  recoil  from  the  carrion 
with  even  more  of  alacrity  than  they 
had  followed  the  game.    A  feeling  not 
very  dissimilar  seems  to  actuate  many 
at    the   present   moment,  who   were 
amongst  the  loudest  in  demanding  the 
vindictive  prosecution  of  the  agitator, 
as  long  as  he  was  affronting  the  go- 
vernment, trampling  upon  law,  and 
outraging  reason  ;  and  if   the    le^l 
hunters  should  turn  from  him  with 
disgust,  as  from  a  nuisance,  with  which 
they  would  not  offend  their  noses,  or 
sully  their  hands,  most  happy  will  he 
be,  not  to  come  "  betwixt  the  wind 
and    their    nobility.**     The    sleep  of 
death  will  soon  pass  away — a  change 
of    circumstances    may    arise;     and 
although  the  unsavoury  odour  may 
attach  to  him  still ;  his  old  friendf  br 
whom  he  has  been  so  oAen  favoured, 
may  vet  enable  him  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  all  his  assailants. 

But  this  is  the  day  of  moral  and 
political  quackery,  and  the  patient, 
oelike,  must  prescribe  for  the  physi- 
cian. Democracy  is  in  the  ascendant* 
and  the  mountetianks,  accordinffW* 
must  have  the  upper  hand.  If  UiiSy 
indeed,  be  to*  Engtaod  m  a  luUioo  ia 
undone.    Wt  knowi  well,  wbat  wovM 


have  been  our  fate  had  the   Whisa 
continued   in   power.     The    chnrdi 
would  have  been  saorificed.     Popery 
would  rise  up  on    its    mios.     The 
great    demagogue  would   g^ide  the 
counsels  of  government,    ontil  every 
interest     and     institution     in      the 
country  was  destroyed,  by  which  the 
integrity  of  the  empire    might    be 
guaranteed;  and  the  loyalists,  worn 
out,  harassed,  and  broken  in  spirit, 
b^  neglect   and  persecution,    would 
either  be  compelled  to  take  their  part 
with  the  disturbers,   or   pass    over, 
from  sheer  disgust,  as  too  many  have 
already  done,  and  signalize  themselves 
by  being  amongst  the  loudest  of  those 
who  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  the 
union.     Can  it  be  that  we  have  only 
had  a  respite  from  these  calamitiety 
by  the  advent  to  power  of  a  conserva- 
tive administration  ?     We  trost  not. 
We  know  the  heart  of  the  emmre 
to  be  sound.      But  we  cannot  help 
feeling  an  extreme   anxiety  respect- 
ing the  present  crisis  of  onr  ainin» 
which  may  give,  even  to    our  con- 
servative journal,  the   character   of 
an  alarmist.     The    truth,   is,    thai 
the  e^es   of  the    empire    are  Hied 
on  ministers,  respecting  the  approadi- 
ing  trials ;  and  they  are  even  more 
upon   their    trial    than    Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  his  worthy  compecrt. 
All,  as  yet,  promises  well.     We  are 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the   crown    prosecutors    have    db* 
charged  their  duty.     That  they  have 
not  been  as  active  and  as  wary  as  the 
very  able  solicitor  who  conducts  the 
case  of  the  traversers,  is  only  to  aaj 
that  they  are  not  the  very  ablest  by 
whom  their  places  might  be  lUled; 
although  we  confess  we  do  not  knottf 
at  the  conservative  bar,  any,  at  pre* 
sent,  more  able.     If  only  an  honcet 
and  independent  jury  may  be  empaa* 
neled,  all  will  bo  right.    Justice  will 
be  dnne  to  Irelano.      But  whatew 
may   be  the  result  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  a  case  will  be  made 
out    for    parliamentary  inter ferenee^ 
should  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land 
not  prove  of  any  avail,  by  which,  if 
Ireland  is  to  be  continued  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  empire,  an 
end  must  be  put  to  a  proflinte  i^t^ 
tion,  by  which  a  humbugging  meiuB. 
cant  is  enriched  at  the  expense  of  a 
distracted  country,  and  the  tears  and 
the  blood  of  a  laundered,  deluded,  and 
impoyerished  people. 
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l'ialande    apockyphe. 


The  French  have  long  mainUined  a 
flopremacj  in  literatare  for  singularitj 
and  eccentricity.  Treating  grave  mat- 
tert  lightljt  and  trifles  with  undue  se« 
ri«>u»ne«s»  the/ have  enjovedaroonopoljr 
of  that  specieft  of  drollerj,  which  con- 
Mits  in  striking  and  ludicrous  contrast 
of  stjie  and  matter^  and  bv  the  plastic 
£adlitj  of  their  lanffuage>  at  well  as 
tlieir  enjojment  of  high  animal  ipiritSy 
kaire  contrived  to  invest  their  writing 
with  a  charm  of  ease  and  pleasantry*  we 
cold  northmeo  wuuld  endeavour  in 
vain  to  compete  with.  The  satirical 
spirit  of  France — partlj  from  the  lan- 
guafre*  parti/  from  the  tone  of  the 
nation — wan  rarelv  tinged  with  gall ; 
it  more  resembled  the  sharp  but  not 
iia|>leasant  tartness  of  lemon-juice, 
which  flavoured  rather  than  smarted. 
Rut  stilly  like  their  own  rapiers*  the 
weapon  was  to  the  full  at  deatUj* 
tlMgh  the  wound  wat  a  tmall  one. 

If  w«  dedred  to  instance  this  pecu- 
liar trait  of  the  people*  we  coulu  not 
do  io  more  efleclualljr  thaD  bj  calling 
attention  to  the  volume  who«e  strange 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
**  L'lrUode  Apocrjphe  !**  What  does 
it  mean  ?  \%  the  man  going  to  show 
tliat  «e  never  fxiste«l  at  all  ?  that  the 
islaiNi  it  a  mere  mirage*  and  '*  the  eifffat 
millions"  the  mere  creatures  of  a  dis- 
ordrrt-d  imagination  ?  That  there  are 
DO  Tippvrarjr  murders  —  no  repeal 
meetings— no  O'l^'onnelUand  Steeles^- 


no  crown  prosecutions — *' no  no- 
thing r  Would  that  he  could  diTest 
our  minds  of  some  of  these  sad  re* 
alities — would  that  bv  anj  maffio  lie 
could  persuade  us*  that  the  fearful 
period  we  are  passing  through*  w|ks 
only  a  dream*  and  that  our  waking 
visions  would  be  of  happier  and  fairer 
prospects  1 

How  willinglv  would  we  barter  the 
eiyoyments  we  now  believe  rea\,  for 
such  a  conviction  as  this — how  glAdlj 
would  we  accept  of  a  reasoning*  that 
even  at  the  extinction  of  our  own  mi- 
serable identitv>  would  blot  out  for 
ever  the  blood-stained  page  of  Irish 
outrage  from  the  volume  of  historv  I 
Alas  r  his  project  is  far  different ;  he 
leaves  us  all  our  past*  while  he  Alls  up 
our  future.  Taking  the  meagre  sketcn 
of  our  actual  condition*  he  nhlshes  tlie 

Sicture,  throwing  in  the  lights  and  sha- 
ows*  deepening  the  effects*  relievliig 
the  distances ;  and  then  preseniftig  us 
with  a  flnished  tableaux*  he  kajs: — 
*«  Voila  votre  pajs  I** 

**  L*IrUuide  Apocryphe***  is  the  vt- 
fion  of  what  is  to  be  the  future  des- 
tiny of  this  country*  when*  the  dreftm 
of  her  [atriotic  sons  reatixed^  and 
the  Union  repealed,  she  rises  *'greAt* 
glorious*  and  free*'*  a  tuition  herself* 
mdependent  and  self-existent ;  when 
all  the  blessings  of  self-govemmeot 
shall  flow  over  the  land*  and  the  spirit 
of  the  green  iidand*  disenthralled  rrom 


*  '*  L  Irlaade  AiMicrvphe."    1844.     Par  Charhs  GcofTroy  de  Hausaonne.    Chez 
Paafin  ^teor,  K  Libraire.     Paris,  Roe  de  Seine,  332. 
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Saxon  bondage^  shall  revel  freely  once 
more  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  her 
native  soil. 

The  author  represents  himself  as 
lookinp^  into  the  vista  of  long  years, 
following  out  the  working  of  those 
principles,  whose  origin  he  has  stu- 
diously examined,  tracing  the  growth 
of  that  tree,  whose  seed  he  has  seen 
deposited  in  the  earth  ;  and  so  far  has 
he  identified  himself  with  his  subject* 
that  he  can  scarcely  persuade  himself 
that  his  dream  is  not  reality,  and,  to 
use  his  own  forcible  expression : — 
**  J'ai  fini  par  croire  a  ce  livre,  apres 
I'avoir  acheve.  Ainsi,  le  sculpteur* 
qui  vient  de  terminer  son  marbre,  y 
voit  un  dieu,  s^agenouille  et  adore." 

We  must  confess,  that  however  wil- 
ling to  surrender  ourselves,  hand  and 
foot  bound,  on  all  common  occasions, 
to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
struct or  amuse  us  on  paper,  we 
have  not  gone  to  this  extent  in  the 
instance  before  us.  In  the  first  place, 
we  shrink  from  believing  what  we 
would  not  wish  to  be  true.  Secondly, 
we  hesitate  to  concede  our  convictions 
to  any  foreigner,  whose  knowledge  of 
our  country  must,  necessarily,  be  im- 
perfect and  unsafe.  And  lastly,  the 
wand  of  the  sleeper  has  not  touched 
us.  We  saw  not  the  vision  ourselves, 
nor  can  we  yield  our  credence  where 
our  reason  refuses  to  accompany  us. 

"L'Irlande  Apocryphe"  is,  then, 
the  history  of  Ireland,  dating  from 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1844,  and  fad- 
ing away  into  the  dim  distance  of 
somewhere  about  1868  or  70.  It  is 
the  finished  picture  of  that  political 
millennium  Mr.  O'Connell  has  pre- 
sented in  passing  glimpses  to  his  coun- 
trymen at  various  epochs  of  his 
career,  and  of  which  we  catch  the 
shadowy  promises,  from  time  to  time, 
in  our  national  newspapers. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  truth-like 
semblance  of  his  volume  that  the  au* 
thor  should  have  been  a  Frenchman- 
no  man's  nationality  adheres  to  him  so 
closely.  It  is  a  moral  epidermis,  of 
which  there  is  no  divestinff  him  ;  and 
the  result  is,  it  continually  peeps  out 
through  every  rent  of  his  garment. 
Whether  he  be  an  artist  or  an  author, 
a  general,  a  statesman,  a  diplomate,  or 
a  tailor,  a  Frenchman  contrives  to  in« 
vest  his  character  with  more  traiti  of 
nationality  than  identity ;  and  while 
vou  might  feel  often  puzaled  to  detect 


his  conation  in  life,  jon  nerer  oonld 
hesitate  about  his  country.  This,  we 
repeat,  deteriorates  a  food  deal  from 
the  *'vrai8emblance"  of  his  book.  But 
we  have  learned  of  late  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  these  things,  and  after 
having  seen  our  **  Robinson  Crusoe** 
converted,  in  Parisian  bands,  into  a 
very  smart  figure,  more  like  a  French 
hair-dresser  than  an  English  seaman,  we 
can  reconcile  our  minds  to  the  equally 
absurd  travesty  of  Mr.  O'Conneu  into 
a  likeness  to  Napoleon.  But,  indeed, 
this  is  excusable  on  other  grounds. 
There  are  certain  types  in  France,  to 
which  persons  of  all  nations  are  sub- 
jected ;  and  a  kind  of  hero-worship 
has  distinguished  that  countrv  for  the 
last  half  century,  and  we^  tderefore^ 
have  little  difficulty  in  accepting  an 
Irish  agitator  with  such  a  change  of 
dress  and  decoration  ;  the  more  so,  as 
the  comparison  b  certainly  flattering 
to  ourselves. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  <'  L*Irlande  d'Avjourdliiu,** 
— such  he  entitles  his  first  chapter. 
This  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  ri- 
facimento  of  newspaper  grieranees 
against  England — woes  and  wrongs  of 
centuries  back,  brought  to  bear,  with 
singular  force  of  reason  and  logic,  oa 
present  evils— explanations  of  the  re* 
markable  influence  exerted  on  oar 
now  condition  by  misgovemmenC  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  incontn^ 
vertible  evidence  that  Essex  and  Stnf> 
ford  were  in  league  with  Peel  tad 
Stanley,  to  rivet  our  chains. 

The  intellect  of  the  repeal  party, 
their  rank,  wealth,  and  importance  are 
dilated  upon  with  considerable  force ; 
their  high  patriotism  and  grand  pUlo> 
sophic  views  are  extolled,  and  their 
superiority  to  the  Saxon  illustratod  ia 
glowing  colours ;  the  whole  eoo- 
cluding  with  the  ardent  hope  of  better 
things  in  store  for  the  green  isle,  when 
her  "  sons  shall  have  their  own  again.** 
In  the  second  chapter,  the  curlab 
rises  to  the  "Repeal  of  the  UnioB." 
The  parliament  is  once  more  seattd 
in  College-green,  where,  by  the  way^ 
with  a  perhaps  uardonable  blunder, 
— occasioneil  by  the  ambiguity  of  Mr. 
(VConneli  himself — our  author  plaoes 
tlie  "Conciliation  Hall;'*and  the  Liberm. 
tor's  progress  down  to  the  house,  fur- 
nishes the  materia]  of  a  very  graphic 
description.  The  writer's  want  of 
knowledge  of  our  country  mars,  it  is 
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trtu*,  much  of  the  point  of  this  scene  ; 
names  of  people  and  places  are  occa- 
sioniDy  commingled,  and  mistaken  in 
a  way  that  ii^jures  the  truthfulness  of 
the  picture,  hut,  on  the  whole,  the 
thing  has  a  certain  air  of  hold  and 
masterljr  vigour,  we  liked  much  on 
reading. 

**  He  WIS  carried  ** — it  is  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  he  speaks— "  in  a  triumphal 
car,  over  which  a  figure,  emhlematic 
of  Hibcmia,  stood,  from  whose  hand, 
at  every  motion  of  the  bearers,  laurels 
fell  upon  the  head  of  the  Liberator. 
Four  crouching  figures,  representing 
the  Saxon,  in  attitudes  of  cowering 
humility,  caught  at  the  wheels  of  the 
chariot,  which  threatened  to  crush 
and  destroy  them.  An  ancient  Irish 
bard,  with  a  flowing  beard,  and  hold- 
ing a  harp  in  his  hands,  performed  a 
national  melody,  and  to  every  chord 
of  the  'jig,'  the  tears  fell  in  torrents 
from  the  moved  bystanders."  The 
*'jig  *'*  seemed  to  us  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  so  august  a  ceremonial,  but 
the  foot-note  relieved  our  scruples. 

**  The  Liberator  looked  around  him 
oo  his  happy  people,  with  an  expres- 
sion mild,  jet  triumphant ;  his  fine 
tcte  de  eamee — we  reallv  dare  not  ven- 
ture on  this  in  English — made  him 
seem  more  like  a  Roman  emperor,  than 
a  man  of  modern  days.  He  wore 
the  Irish  costume,  yellow  and  white, 
with  a  large  collar  of  gold  around  his 
neck  :  this,  from  its  exceeding  weight, 
was  held  up  by  two  priests,  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy,  also  in  their  full 
robes.  '  Le  digne  Prttre  Higgim*  was 
ootf*  of  these. 

**  Never,  for  centuries  past,  was  Ire- 
land the  scene  of  such  tumultuous 
joy — the  hour  of  her  deliverance  ac- 
eonplisbed — her  deliverer  present  to 
grace  the  triumph.** 

AAer  detailing  with  great  preci- 
Moo,  the  whole  order  of  the  march  to 
the  parliament  house,  our  historian 
presents  ut  with  a  coup  dctU  of  the 
interior — where,  "on  a  lone  bench, 
shivcriug  and  sad,  sit  the  miserable 
aaioortty,  who  represent  the  feelings 
of  the  Saxon  ;**  the  patriotic  party  are 
not  ofily  distinguishable  by  their 
elated  looks  and  triumphant  faces, 
hot  they  all  wear  the  ancient  toga  of 


Ireland,  that    beautiful  heir-loom  of 
their  classic  origin.     The  proceedings 
open  with  a  high  mass,  by  *  Ce  Prelat 
distingue   Mac  Hale,*   who  sprinkles 
the  members  as  they  pass  with  the 
*  eau  bemie' — a   ceremony   evidently 
little  in  unison  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  Saxons,  who  sitsufTerinff  spectators 
of  the  scene.     The  speech  from  the 
throne  is  read  by  a  member  of  the 
government,  but  no  address  is  moved 
in  reply  ;  and  after  a  silence  of  some 
minutes,  Mr.  0*Connell  rises  and  ad- 
dresses the  assembly.  His  speech,  how- 
ever, contains  nothing  new,  nothing 
we  had  not  heard  before,  save  an  im- 
pressive appeal   to  the  people  to  bo 
patient. 

*'  *  Wait,  my  children — (mes  enfoM  /) 
wait^ — even  yet  without  impatience — 
but  a  little,  and  the  island  is  ours. 
That  miserable  fraction,  which  sits 
cowering  yonder,  will  soon  be  thank- 
ful for  the  very  permission  to  escape. 
There  shall  not  remain  one,  nay,  not 
one  in  the  land.  The  name  of  Eng- 
land shall  be  a  brand  of  shame,  and 
Englishman  shall  be  as  a  title  of  dis- 
grace. This  beautiful  country,  with 
Its  verdant  valleys — its  limpid  streams 
— its  delicious  bogs ! — its  inaccessible 
mountains,  was  made  for  the  free. 
Never  shall  the  stamp  of  slavery  de- 
file it.  Were  you  made  to  pine  be- 
neath such  a  yoke  as  theirs?  Are 
you,  who  conquered  every  people 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  alternately 
beating  Enflrlish,  French,  Spaniards, 
Swiss,  and  Germans— are  you  to  fall 
suppliant  before  the  Saxon  ?' 
**  Loud  cries  of  •  Never !  Never  !* 
" '  Long,  too  long  have  we  borne 
with  this.  Our  hour  of  vengeance  is 
come ;  forth  then  to  the  good  work. 
Away  with  them.* 

"  The  energy  of  the  honourable 
member  at  these  words  produced  a 
scene  perfcctiv  indescribable.  The  en- 
tire house,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Saxons,  springing  to  their  legs,  with 
frantic  cries  of «  We  will !— we  will !' 
"  *  Hold  * — resumed  the  speaker  ; 
*  not  yet ;  I  did  but  speak  figuratively. 
I  meant,  you  should  not  consume  their 
manufactures,  nor  their  produce,  nei- 
ther buy  with  them,  nor  sell  with 
them.     Remember,  if  you  trade  with 


•  1^  **  jig."  «**t  le  chan^im  solemn*'!  d'lrlanih*,  en  usage  parmi  Ks  cennionicH 
rutsUf,  (t  turt«>at,  d'nno  ^audo  aoti«|iiitc'. 
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them^  you  are  bondsmen — ay,  ''he- 
reditary bondsmen."  Is  not  this 
lovely  land  sufficient  for  us?  Can 
we  not  find  here  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  luxury  could  desire  ?  They 
will  endeavour,  by  treaties,  to  induce 
you  to  deal  with  them.  I  repeat  it, 
they  will  try  this  ;  but  if — mark  me— 
I  only  say,  if  they  do  * 

*'  The  rest  was  drowned  in  a  crash  of 
uproarious  tumult,  in  which  the  voice 
of  Monsieur  ^  Tomsteale,'  the  mem- 
ber for  Tara,  was  heard  exclaiming;, 
*  We*  11  cut  their  blood-stained  hands 
off  who  sign  the  deed  1' — a  sentiment 
that  met  thunders  of  acclamation." 

The  description  of  the  capital  at 
night  is  well  done: — "The  streets, 
blazing  with  bonfires,  around  which, 
'  g^eat,  glorious,  and  free,*  the 
populace  dance  in  wild  excitement, 
stimulating  their  spirits  with  party 
songs  and  violent  diatribes  on  their 
now  vanquished  enemies.  Some 
excesses  are  committed,  but  these 
are  soon  repressed  by  a  general 
order  from  the  Liberator,  that  Uhe 
hour  is  not  come  ;'  and  except 
the  houses  of  some  well-known  Saxons, 
which  have  been  razed  to  the  ground, 
no  great  damage  is  incurred.  The 
military  are  called  out,  but  by  the 
new  constitution  cannot  act,  and  are 
inarched  back  to  barracks  again, 
amid  the  groans  and  hootings  of  the 
mob." 

"  Thus  passes  the  first  night  of  free- 
dom. The  next  morning  display:}  a 
proclamation  from  the  Liberator,  con- 
veying his  eternal  gratitude  to  the 
people  for  their  attitude  of  pcjice. 
'  Your  enemies  wisheil  ynu  to  break 
out;  they  taunted — thi*y  reviled  you. 
There  were  two  com]>anies  of  foot 
in  (leorge's- street  barrack,  and  we 
are  but  eight  millions  I  They  did 
all  they  could  to  be  butchered, 
but  you  would  not  do  it.  No,  my 
countrymen,  we  are  a  great  people. 
I  am  sorry  that  elderly  gentleman 
was  killed.  I  had  rather  the  two  small 
children  had  not  been  burned  alsii. 
But  these  are  prinlial  outrages  ;  rob- 
bers exist  in  every  land ;  and  1  hear  the 
children  had  gt>t  gooseberries  in  their 
pockets.  As  to  the  display  of  the 
gn*en  flag  in  Capi*l-iitreet,  I  am  deeply 
grieved  at  that.  This  is  premature  ; 
this  is  inaulting.  Why  not  trust  my 
words?  1  say — be  iMtient.  CapeU 
streut  I  strike  out  of  the  map  of  Ire- 


land. It  exists  no  longer.  I  know 
no  man  who  resides  there ;  and  on* 
less  the  sainted  and  venerable  priest 
Mac  Shane  interferot  I  will  order  that 
no  man  shall  traverse  that  street.*  " 

Events  now  press  rapidly,  one  apoa 
another.  The  parliament  deliberate 
daily  on  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  the  only  question  beii^  to 
decide  upon  the  real  claimants,  in  tbs 
multiplicity  which  present  themselves. 
A  select  committee  is  appointed  to  ex- 
amine witnesses,  of  which  we  bare 
only  space  for  a  short  extract :— . 

*'  Patrick  Muldoon,  sworn. — Knows 
the  lands  of  Knock- Whack- Whullou ; 
knew  them  since  he  was  a  boy  ;  his 
father  was  a  tenant  on  them,  and  his 
grandfather  also ;  founds  hb  claim  to 
the  property  on  the  fact,  that  his  grand- 
father was  hanged  for  shooting  the 
landlord,  and  his  father  transported 
for  being  present  and  assisting;  he 
himself  has  since  way-laid  the  prtMOt 
proprietor ;  but  his  gun  missed  fire, 
and  hopes  the  honoursble  house  would 
not  attribute  his  fi&ilure  to  any  want  of 
good- will  and  determination  ;  always 
paid  the  rei)eal  rent,  and  contributed 
to  the  0*Connell  fund,  even  when 
distrained  for  his  own  holding..^ 
Claim  allowed. 

*'  Simon  O'Dowell,  an  old  maD» 
living  on  the  lands  of  Kilmuckcree»  wu 
out  in  '1)8  ;  swears,  that  he  murdered 
two  gentlemen  of  large  property  in 
Kililare,  and  would  have  killed  morsk 
if  he  had  time  ;  but  as  the  troubles 
concluded  suddenly,  he  turned  infor- 
mer, and  hanged  his  younger  brother 
f«)r  the  murders  ;  believes  he  ought  to 
have  the  lands  in  (|uestion,  and  would 
he  glail  to  shoot  the  present  occupani, 
when  the  *  honourable  house  desires.* 
Simon  handed  in  anveiptfor  the  rent 
and  tribute,  anil  a  voucher  for  taking 
in  the  refK'al  newspapers. — Claim 
allowed. 

"  Marv  Kennedy  matle  the  lire  to 
roa>t  her  mistre>s  on,  and  hopes  that^ 
:is  hhe  died  without  heirs,  something 
will  he  done  fur  her.  Alwavs  had  a  pic- 
ture  ot  Mr.  O'C^onnell,  and  another  of 
Tather  Mac  Hale,  in  her  house. — To 
bo  eoiiMilinMl  t'lr  com|>en»ation. 

*'  Mii'hiM'l  Kiln»y,  a  suitor  for  the 
lands  of  Whaek-nu-breena.— 'He  and 
his  three  brothers,  two  of  whom  were 
handed,  and  the  third  transportiHl— . 
swears,  that  no  «»ne  had  been  permit- 
ted to  reside  uu  the  lands  hi  question 
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for  the  iMt  tbirtj  years,  entirely  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  his  family ;  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  cause ;  was 
always  a  {latriot  in  the  most  liberal 
sense  of  the  won).  Produces  an  old 
musket  which,  he  is  ready  to  prove, 
■hot  more  respectable  people,  than  any 
gun  iu  the  Queen's  County.  Paid  the 
reiM'al  and  O'Conncll  rent  to  the  day. 
Claim  allowed. 

"  Timothy  Riley,  twice  burned  the 
house  and  offices  of  his  landlord 
Mr.  Weeks,  of  Scrubs,  and  finally 
IKghtened  him  out  of  the  country  ; 
also,  «et  fire  to  various  hay  and  corn- 
stacks  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  never 
paid  tithe,  nor  wouldn't  for  any  man  ; 
but  doesn't  like  to  shoot  at  people,  even 

though  tbev  were  his  enemies Claim 

disallowed.^' 

The  work  now  goes  bravely  on.» 
Bishops  beg  that  they  may  be  relieved 
tram  their  functions  as  legislators, 
**  the  danger  of  going  down  to  the 
bouse  being  considerable,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  mob  ;"  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Ronuin  (^atholic  prelates,  so 
outrageous,  as  to  make  their  situation 
as  irksome  and  unpleasant  as  possible. 
— An  act  is  passed  for  "  their  relief." 

The  session  U  indeed  an  active  one: 
for  besides  the  committee  of  estates — 
the  confiscation  of  the  church  pro- 
pert  v  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  three 
oondreii  and  fortv,  to  six.  Monsieur 
Tomsteale — we  still  preserve  the 
French  spt^llintf — is  called  to  the  upper 
boose,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Skulk- 
about  dc  Skulaboguo ;  and  Mr.  Rae, 
alao  made  a  peer,  his  title  l>eing  Baron 
Fag  in  Rags — his  armorial  crest,  a 
por^  proper,  with  the  motto — "  Crede 
m  Re. 

Thirty-four  other  agitators  are  also 
to  be  cnrated  peers ;  but  their  eleva- 
tion is  delayed  for  want  of  clothes  to 
appear  in.  A  national  grant  is,  how- 
ever, in  course  of  passing ;  which  by 
tbe  salif  of  the  principal  hoases  in 
Dnbliu,  will,  it  is  hoped,  supply  their 
wants. 

The  extracts  from  the  ncw*paj)ers 
of  the  pen«Hl  all  teem  with  the  hilarity 
and  happineM  of  the  land,  now  revel- 
ling in  their  long-desired  freedom. 
SofXi'*  Saxon^y  however,  &till  defile  the 
tr>i1,  and  their  prest^nce  is  felt  as  a 
&alj*^naj  disgrace.  Their  hour  is  evi- 
<lmtlT  pasting,  as  the  following  para- 
graph may  ihom  ^-~ 


**  Considerable  laughter  was  caused 
Yesterday  morning  at  the  Liberator's 
levee,  by  an  account  that  had  just 
reached  town.  It  seems,  that  the  ex- 
judge  Lefroid  was  turned  out,  and 
hunted  by  the  Louffhlin  hounds.  They 
met  at  Clochnahide,  and  turned  the 
old  fox  out  over  a  fine  sporting  coun- 
try. They  gave  him  twenty  minutes 
law,  and  then  laid  on  the  dogs.  He 
made  a  splendid  run,  taking  the  hill- 
side by  Mr.  Fitzsimon's  cottage,  and 
crossing  the  bog  at  Drumsnag.  They 
ran  into  him,  however,  below  his  own 
house,  and  it  was  only  by  great  exer- 
tions he  was  saved  from  the  does. 
We  owe  it  to  Mr.  Flattery  that  ne 
was  not  eaten,  which,  as  the  country 
is  scarce  of  game,  would  have  been  a 
great  pity.  The  gentlemen  talk  of 
the  Dean  next  week  ;  he  is  fleshy,  but« 
they  say,  jumps  beautifully." 

These  are  the  pleasantries  of  a 
fine  free-hearted  people,  and  they  are 
not  amenable  to  the  cold  criticisms  of 
the  Saxon. 

But  we  pass  on  to  more  impor- 
tant events — the  arrival  of  Cardinal 
O'Shanahan  in  Ireland,  from  Rome* 
with  a  special  message  from  the  sove- 
reign pontiff.  He  is  received  in  state« 
and  conducted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  witnesses  a  debate  on 
the  g^and  question  of  the  admission 
of  ecclesiastics  to  a  seat  in  the  lower 
house.  The  debate  is  adjourned ; 
but  a  bill  is  passed,  and  receives  the 
assent  of  both  houses,  declaring  the 
Protestant  religion  no  longer  to  exist 
in  Ireland  ;  no  person  of  that  persua- 
sion shall  hold  any  place  of  profit  or 
emolument  in  the  land,  neither  shall 
he  be  a4lmi>sible  as  member  of  either 
house,  nor  his  evidence  received  on 
trials;  all  bequests  to  him  shall 
be  deemed  illegal,  and  intermarriage 
with  him  pronounced  outside  the  pale 
of  law ;  and  children,  born  after  said 
union,  illegitimate.  Such  as  desire 
to  emigrate,  will  receive  a  *' permis  (U 
dewiri^'  or  a  letter  of  leave,  at  the 
alien  office,  on  payment  of  the  usual 
fees. 

All  applicants  for  the  permission^ 
mui»t  make  oath  that  they  have  not  any 
property  in  their  possession,  whether 
in  re.^pect  to  ffoous,  jewels,  precious 
metals,  or  securities,  and  are,  honafide^ 
in  a  state  of  pauperism.  Any  one  de- 
tected in  an  attempt  to  evade  this  law 
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will  be  punished  by  carding — a  national 
punishment,  just  restored,  and  in  high 
favour  with  the  people. 

We  must  pass  over  the  author's 
account  of  the  clearance  committee« 
by  whose  labours  all  persons,  unable 
to  claim  Milesian  descent,  are  deprived 
of  their  estates,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  "state  labourers.*'  His 
account,  at  page  104,  of  these  for(;at8, 
is  sufficiently  amusing,  and  we  recog- 
nise, even  through  the  blunders  of 
French  spelling,  the  names  of  our 
respected  Recorder,  the  city  members, 
and  other  well-known  individuals,  as 
proceeding  with  shovel  and  pick-axe 
to  work  on  the  Donnybrook  road. 

A  passing  allusion  is  made  here  to 
the  state  of  Europe,  in  which  our 
author  informs  us,  all  memory  of  Ire- 
land is  lost,  or,  if  preserved,  only  as 
of  some  fearful  land  of  anarchy,  blood- 
shed, and  barbarism.  *'  Little  know 
they,'*  exclaims  he,  "  of  the  happines-s 
of  that  disenthralled  nation.  The  in- 
toxicating bliss  of  lil)erty  regained.** 

It  is  in  the  indulgence  of  this  latter 
feeling,  that  they  abandon  the  tem- 
perance pledge,  and  burn  Father 
Mathew,  m  effigy.  Some  have  even 
instituted  suits  at  law  against  that 
venerable  character  for  injury  done  to 
their  constitutions,  by  water-drinking, 
and  a  compromise  is  at  last  effected,  by 
which  it  is  agreed  upon,  that  his  reve- 
rence shall  present  a  smoking  tumbler 
of  punch  to  all  persons  coming  to 
him  with  a  temperance  me<1al — an 
arrangement  that  has  met  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  *'  Although,"  adds 
the  Cork  Sledp^hammer  of  free- 
dom, "we  arc  sorry  to  see  hij*  re- 
verence appear  sinking  under  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  office — and  whether  it 
is  the  late  hours,  or  the  lemon-juice, 
he  appears  growing  rapidly  thinner.** 

The  national  newspapers,  too,  cume 
in   for  their  full  share  of  attention. 
They  are  conducted  with  all  the  skill, 
ability,  and  i)ower,  that  characterised 
the  early  stages  of  the  movement.    The 
leading    journal,    the  "  Frin,"  beings 
ctiited  by  one,  whose  travelled  expe- 
rience   has   made   him  familiar   with 
life,  in  its  wildest  asjH^ctA,  even  in  the 
"  Bu«h  in  Australia."    Poetry,  politi- 
cal essays,  and  light  and  graceful  criti- 
cisms, vary  the  contents  of  each  num- 
)>er  ;  and  we^^have  abundant  evidence  of 
what  they  had  so  long  ]>redicted — that 


a  national  literftture  needed  but  tmr 
tional  encouragement^  to  make  h 
worthy  of  the  land.  One  featore  of  the 
press,  our  author  lays  great  stress  on, 
it  is  this — all  reporting  at  parliameDt» 
or  at  public  meetings,  is  denounced 
as  an  invasion  of  prirate  right  and 
individual  property.  Reporters  are 
classed  with  **  informers,**  and  as  such, 
may  be  carded  at  will,  an/  fire  free- 
holders forming  a  quorum. 

But  indeed  it  were  impossible  in  our 
brief  limits  even  to  convey  a  catalogne 
of  the  changes  which  are  enumerated 
as  taking  place.  One  act  of  parliament 
decrees  the  destruction  of  all  public 
buildings  which  may  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  Saxon :  and  in  this  way 
the  Custom-house,  the  Bank,  Post- 
ofBce,  and  Four  Courts,  arc  razed  to 
the  ground,  which  lies  cumbered  with 
the  ruins.  Trinity  College  is  con- 
verted into  a  nunnery,  and  presided 
over  by  a  certain  *'  Pere  Tom,"  (can 
he  mean  Tom  Magnire?)  Liberal 
funds  arc  provided,  and  to  use  his 
own  phrase — ^*  on  tf  mene  jtt^feute 
r<V.'*  Long  before,  the  statue  of  King 
William  has  been  converted  into  an 
efligy  of  Monsieur  Tomsteale,  and  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  carnation  expended 
on  the  countenance.  Nelson's  pillar 
is  now  the  tower  of  St.  Francis  Xarier, 
and  the  naval  hero  has  been  welded 
into  a  priest.  The  names  of  all  the 
streets  are  changed,  and  new  ones 
adopted,  more  in  unison  with  the  taste 
of  thf  day — such  as  **  Carder*s**  allev  ; 
Whiteboy-row ;  Terry-alt-terrace ;  A»- 
sassin*s-avenue.  Some  less  fashionable 
h>calitii*s  Inking  called  after  great  poll* 
tical  or  literary  celebrities-^sucn  as 
Parcel I's  promenade ;  Gavin's  green, 
^:(^  Mr.  O'CNmnells  paternaJ  seat 
remains,  however,  unchanged,  and  is 
>till  known  as  Vcrymeaii  Abbey— 
Hju.  Darrynane). 

We  have  looked  in  vain  through  the 
volume  for  any  nuntiun  of  those  en- 
lightened individual.**,  whose  liberal 
view.s  were  t»nee  in  such  favour  with 
the  |iarty,  but  no  where  can  we  find 
any  allusion  to  Anthony  Blake,  Richard 
Sheil,  Sliarman  (Vaw'ford,  and  a  host 
of  other  equally  distinguished  ]>oliti* 
cians.  Alas  !  our  French  friend  soenu 
never  to  have  even  heard  of  them, 
or  they  have  lHH?n  lost  in  the  **  gurgice 
vasto"  of  the  revolution.  But  we  preu 
on.    Lngland,  lung  since  weariiHl  of 
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tb«  bopelcM  talk  of  retaming  as  a 
proTince*  wbat  has  proved  henelf  a 
natioOf  declares  qme*IU  $e*en  pane 
ttlrltmde — that  she  has  done  with  it. 
The  declaration  excites  no  feeling 
whatever  in  the  green  isle.  Thej 
have  felt  their  liberty  too  lone,  to  care 
much  for  anj  formal  recognition  of  it 
Mr.  O'Connell  is  crowned  king,  it  is 
tme*  but  the  ceremony  attracts  little 
enthuiiairo»  and  even  his  presence  in 
the  streets,  with  the  ancient  Irish  cap* 
is  not  remarked.  The  first  act  of  hu 
reign  is  a  revocation  of  all  Saxon  law» 
and  return  to  Brehon  usages*  which, 
in  criminal  cases,  simplifies  the  admi- 
nistration wonderfully.  Each  man  kill- 
ing his  enemy,  and  being  killed  by 
some  one  else  in  turn,  divests  Green- 
strvet  of  much  labour  and  excitement. 
Coroners  are  done  away  withi  but  a 
permanent  waking  establishment,  with 
drink,  sonss,  tobacco,  &c.,  is  held  at 
all  hours,  day  and  night,  in  the  Upper 
Castle-yard.  This  is  presided  over  by 
Monsieur  Roa — (who  is  he  ?) — who  is 
styled  f^rand  national  **  Lachrymist,** 
and  cries  daily  from  twelve  to  four. 
The  Irish  language  is  declared  com- 
pulsory in  all  suits  at  law,  pleadings, 
kc.p  the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish 
litigation,  and  also  to  open  the  door  of 
the  legal  profession  to  several  native 
barristers  from  Clare  and  Galway, 
hitherto,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Saxon, 
retained  in  bondage  as  herds  and  hus- 
bandmen. English  costume  is  abo- 
lished ;  and  while  the  antiquarians  are 
inveetigating  the  details  of  new  n*- 
ticmal  dress,  all  clothes  are  forbidden, 
save  such  as  are  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, these  being  of  native  material; 
aiMl  so  the  fashions  for  the  season  are 
seen  in  corduroy  breeches,  friese  coats, 
lelt  hats,  brogues,  he. — the  ladies 
being  attired,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  day,  **  in  Irish  mannfkcture.* 

But  we  really  have  neither  space  nor 
temper  for  more.  This  infatuated 
Frcochman  outrages  all  probability 
in  his  eitravagance,  and  ends  with  a 
picture  of  the  land,  torn  by  rival 
action,  with  a  king  in  every  province, 


and  a  pretender  in  every  county. 
Morgan  John  warring  asmlnst  Manrice^ 
and  Daniel  against  Fergus ;  Chure 
aflrainst  Carlow ;  Rildare  opposed  to 
Meath ;  national  bankmpti^,  barba- 
rism, and  bloodshed,  every  where ; 
nothing  triomphant  but  Le  Ph^ 
0*Higghu,  et  ses  frere$  /wmses— and 
even  for  this,  he  finds  a  simile. 
Humboldt  spedcs  of  a  tree  hi  the 
Andes,  which  flourishes  ^most  when  it 
has  ruined  the  soil  it  sprinss  fW>m. 

We  have  thus  skimmiiyy  presented 
our  readers  with  the  substance  of  this 
impertinent ''  brochure,**  which,  in  the 
space  of  something  less  than  two  hun- 
dred pages,  disposes  so  pleasantly  of 
us  and  our  country.  Altnouffh  many 
mistakes,  both  as  to  names  of  persons 
and  pUces — inan;^  blundered  allusions, 
besp^  the  **  squib**  as  French  in  exe- 
cution, we  have  heard  it  rumoured 
that  the  whole  is  a  translation,  and  vras 
oriffinaUy  written  by  a  d-dewmt 
O'Connellite. 

This  mav»  or  may  not  be  true.  The 
services  of  a  renegade,  if  even  they 
took  a  more  argumentative  form,  are 
rarely  usefbl  to  party ;  and  we  would 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  honesty  of 
purpose  of  one  who  deserts  from  his 
own  ranks  **  Timeo  Dan,  ao$  et  dcma 
ferefUe$r  The  *'  Romans"  may  have 
their  «<  hobby**  as  the  Greeks  had 
theirs.  In  any  case  the  work  is  smartlv 
done — the  French  flippant,  well-tumeo, 
and  epigranunatic,  and  the  allusions  to 
foreign  nolitics  which  are  thrown  out 
carelessW,  empassaU,  display  a  know- 
ledge of  European  affiurs  somewhat 
remarkable. 

There  are  passages  here  and  there, 
which  leave  us  in  doubt  whetbor  at 
times  the  author  was  not  more  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  the  extravagant  ap- 
prehensions of  all  enemies  to  repeal, 
than  to  display  the  picture  of  national 
happiness  and  prosperity  succeeding 
that  event;  but  whether  intended 
against  Trojans  or  Tyrians,  the  thing 
is  smart,  caustic,  and  laughable,  and 
.  by  no  means  dear  at  its  modest  cost  of 
two  francs  and  ten  sous. 
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THE    MISHAPS  OF    MISTER   LATITAT   NABHIM9   DURING   A   SHORT   FROrXtflONAL 

VISIT    TO    THE    SISTER   ISLAND. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Othello's  occupation's  Rone — A  little    by-plav — The  last  from  the  itaamer — A 
floorer — A  farce  aucr  a  tragedy — A  peculiarity  belonging  to  Corkonians. 


A  BODY  of  carmen,  disappointed  of 
fares,  and  a  knot  of  porters,  dreaming 
their  "occupation  gone'*  for  that  day, 
lingered  opposite  to  one  of  the  Bristol 
and  Cork  line  of  steamers,  which, 
about  half  an  hour  before,  had  put 
into  Cove.  The  rumbling  of  the  fast 
car  that  had  been  hired,  and  the  crack 
of  the  carman's  whip,  as  the  crazy 
vehicle  made  its  way  towards  Cork, 
were  still  falling  upon  the  ears  of  the 
unemployed. 

"  Well,  now,"  observed  one  of  the 
fraternity  of  porters,  who,  in  his  ea- 
gerness for  employment  had  trans- 
ported two  gentlemen's  baggage  from 
the  steamer  to  the  shore,  and  who,  in 
the  hurry,  had  been  paid  by  neither, 
"  well  now,  this  is  the  raal  thing ;— . 
weVe  nauthin'  to  do,  an*  nauthin  to 
pay  for  it.** 

"  Sure  an*  isn't  it  betther  than 
havin'  more  to  do,  Paddy,  than  we  can 
be  paid  for  ?'*  inquired  a  brother  chip, 
who  was  cognizant  of  the  boy's  over- 
doing himself. 

"  Bad  luck  to  ye,*'  retorted  Pat ; 
"  an*  do  ye  think,  Billy  Darcy,  that 
ivree  wan  is  as  sharp  as  a  discharged 
polis-man?  Ha!  Billy,  that's  the ticlcet 
for  soup  !** 

*'  I'm  not  sartin,  j-et,  Pat.  Two 
valices  here,  an*  a  big  box  an'  three 
carpet-bags  there,  an*,  *  Run,  boy, 
fetch  away  that  other  gentleman's  bag- 
gage, while  I  get  out  the  price  of  the 
backy  for  ye,*  wouldn't  make  pay  soup, 
Patseyl'*  ' 

"  Take  that — an'  that — ye  bosthoon 
ye  !'*  screamed  the  enraged  Pat,  as  he 
made  some  furiuus  hits  at  Billy  Darcy's 
head-piece. 

"  Thank  ye,*'  said  Billy ;  and  he 
received  the  compliments  of  Patsey 
with  becoming  ease  and  satisfaction. 

The  enacting  of  the  melo-drama 
which  followed  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. 

During  this  scene  on  shorOf  some- 


thing not  very  dissimilar  was  going  on 
on  board  the  steamer. 

A  lady  and  gentleman,  the  former 
very  closely  wrapped  up  in  shawls  and 
cloaks,  emerged  nrom  the  companion- 
door  and  walked  towards  the  paddle- 
box.  This  couple  had  proceeded  bot 
a  few  yards,  when  a  little,  sharp- 
looking  man,  with  a  blue  bag  under 
his  arm,  and  a  piece  of  dirty-white 
paper  in  his  rigfkt  hand,  stole  after 
them.  Just  as  he  got  close  up  to 
them,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it«  be 
stumbled  against  a  coil  of  ropes,  and 
went,  head  foremost,  into  the  back  of 
the  lady.  The  fair  one's  companion 
instantly  obliged  the  transgressor  with 
a  rejoinder,  which,  being  made  by  the 
foot,  sent  the  little,  sharp-looking  maa^ 
his  blue  bag,  and  his  bit  of  dirty-white 
paper,  sprawling  a  few  yards  further  oft 

"There,  you  unmannerly  cub,  you!" 
courteously  remarked  the  gallant; 
adding,  "1*11  teach  you,  sir  ;**  and  be 
shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  little 
man,  and  at  the  blue  bag,  and  at  the 
dirty  strip  of  white  paper.  **  Now, 
Jessie,  love,**  he  continued,  addressing 
the  fair  one,  who  hung  upon  his  arm 
with  all  the  appearance  of  feminine 
timidity  and  a  sick  stomach,  "  Now, 
Jessie,  love,  let  us  lose  no  time  in 
taking  leave  of  your  friend  on  the 
ground." 

For  a  sick  and  fainting  lady,  it  was 
astonishing  bow  fast  she  made  her 
way  over  the  paddle-box,  and  how 
little  fuss  she  created  in  settling  her- 
self upon  the  liest  hack-car  on  the 
stand.  There  seated,  and  a  little  car- 
pet bag  placed  beside  her,  her  stout 
companion  lef^  her  for  a  moment,  and 
walked  hastily  into  the  ring  in  which 
Patsey  and  Billy  were  getting  up  and 
knocking  each  other  down  as  fast  ai 
possible. 

"  Bovs,  what  are  ye  about  ?*'  de- 
mandeJ  the  gentleman,  of  every  body, 
in  a  voice  fim  of  authority. 
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M  NAiiUitq»  lir/  rq>lied  ttvtj  body. 

««  Poh !  U  it  want  of  emploTDMOt?*' 

**  Belike  it  is»  yer  honour/  replied 
erery  bodj  again;  and  ever^  oodj 
who  had  a  hat  on  touched  it»  and 
every  bodj  who  had  no  hat  didn't. 

**  Well,  then/*  aaid  the  gentleman, 
throwing  a  jellow  piece  of  coin  on 
the  ground*  "  there  a  a  io?ereign  for 
you." 

Some  whistled ;  some  shouted  s 
some  screamed* 

"  Luten  to  me,  now/'  continued  the 
gentleman.  All  was  silence.  **  D*see» 
boys,  that  littJe»  sharp-looking  fallow, 
gathering  himself  up  ft*om  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  ?" 

••  Yes,  yer  honour,**  said  every 
bodv. 


**  Well,  boys, — if  I  know  a  bum, 
—why,  he's  one. ** 

<<  Whisht  !**  melo^amadsed  every 
body ;  and  hats,  and  eyes,  and  ears 
were  cocked,  all  ripe  for  fun. 

''Yes,  he's  a  bum — an  English 
bum !  *'  reiterated  the  gentleman. 
''Now,  if  ye  love  me, take  htm  the 
shortest  way  to  Cork,  boys !" 

Every  one  laughed,  and  said  "  Yia.** 

The  gmitleman  jumped  up  by  the 
side  of  his  fair  companion;  smack 
went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 
and  another  ear,  and  horse,  and  fare, 
were  on  the  road  from  the  Cove  of 
Cork  to  that  celelnrated  city,  where,  it 
is  recorded,  gentlemen  "  button  their 
coats  behind,  to  keep  their  bellies 
warm." 


cHArTBa  II. 


On  his  legs  again--.Ooing  ashore  and  running  aground — The  nearest  road  to 

Cork— Charity  left  behhid. 


Tnc  little,  sharp-looking*  man,  hav- 
ing picked  himself  up  from  the  deck, 
picked  up  his  blue  bag  also,  and  open- 
mg  it,  tiipped  the  bit  of  dirtr-white 
paper  into  a  bundle  of  officialJooking 
documents,  tied  up  with  red  tape.  He 
then  walked  to  the  companion-stairs 
and  called  out  for  a  carpet-bag  and 
bat-boi  to  be  brought  up  forthwith. 
A  close  observer  might  have  seen  his 
wary  eye,  every  minute,  look  askance 
over  his  shoulder,  and  take  the  picture 
of  all  that  was  going  on  on  shore. 
His  kicking  didn't  seem  to  discompose 
him  much,  he  almost  seemed  used  to  it ! 

The  little,  sharp-looking  man,  his 
hloe  bag,  his  carpet-bag,  and  his  hat- 
box,  all  now  most  indniately  connected 
together,  mounted  the  paddle-box, 
with  the  view  of  getting  on  shore  as 
last  as  possible.  This  was  no  easy 
OMtter-^a  phalanx  of  porters  and 
carmen  stopped  the  way. 

*•  Porter,  rer  honour,**  "  Car,  yer 
bonoor,"  "  Cork,  yer  honour/'  "  Good 
hcine.  yer  honour,**  ^  Can't  trot  less 
DOT  c«n  miles  an  hour,"  "  Porter,  yer 
hf>nour,"  •'  Twintee  of  us  yer  honour, 
all  wsitin*  for  ve  this  two  hours!" 
vicTv  dinned  into  his  oars. 

The  notje,  and  the  cracking  of 
whips,  and  some  oaths,  and  a  thou- 


sand jokes,*  and  the  good-humoured 
way  in  which  the  carpet-bag  was 
snatched  by  this  porter,  and  the  hat- 
box  by  another  ;  and  the  naturalness 
with  which  they  ran  off  opposite  wavt, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  six  w^ 
ferent  carmen  endeavoured  to  pull  the 
little,  sharp  man  to  six  different  cars, 
contributed  to  anger,  and  to  annoy, 
and  to  distract,  and  to  throw  him  all 
of  a  heap.  He  soon  lost  all  patience-^ 
indeed,  that  went  before  his  hat-box. 
He  stamped,  and  kicked,  and  swore, 
and  bullied,  and  vowed  all  kinds  of 
vengeance ;  but  the  more  he  raved 
and  roared,  the  higher  ran  the  tide  of 
fun.  and  the  better  was  the  acting, 
and  the  broader  was  the  farce.  At 
length,  bv  dint  of  cafRng  and  coaxing, 
he  got  siongside  a  car.  But  where 
were  his  carpet-bi^  and  his  hat-box  ? 
Another  scene  of  confusion  ensued. 
Two  separate  carmen  had  driven  off 
with  the  bag  and  box,  under  the  di- 
rection of  uxt  little,  sharp  man,  as  it 
was  said  and  sworn  to  by  about  ftfteen 
porters. 

"  Where  are  they, — the  monsters  ! 

the  villains  I — where  are  they,  I  say !" 

screamed  the  little,  sharp  man,  from 

the  side  of  the  car,  which   he    had 

mounted. 


*  The  description  of  the  jokes  among  the  carmen  is  taken  from  real  life. 
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"  There, — there,  yer  honour,"  re- 
plied porters  and  carmen,  all  pointing 
different  ways. 

"  You  lie  —  you  lie  —  you  lie  I" 
screeched  the  little,  sharp  man. 
**  There,  I  see  them — I  see  them ! 
Drive  after  the  robbers,  jarvey." 

"  Will  I  take  a  car  an*  be  afther 
thim,  yer  honour?"  asked  a  very  de- 
mure-looking porter. 

"  Will  you — you — you jarvey, 

don*t  ye  hear?   drive    atler  them,  I 
say  r 

"  Here,  yer  honour  ;  here  we  are," 
simultaneously  shouted  the  remaining 
boys  on  the  stand,  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  car  on  which  the  little,  sharp  man 
was  standine,  gesticulating  most  fran- 
tically. "Here,  yer  honour ;  we'll 
be  afther  thim  in  a  jifFy»"  and  away 
they  flew,  flogging,  and  shouting,  and 
stamping,  like  so  many  maniacs. 

«  O  Lor  I  1  shall  go  mad  I  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Nabhim  &  Do-all,  Chan- 
cery-lane, whatll  become  of  you  ?     O 

Lor  I    O  Lor  I" The    little    bum 

regularly  shed  tears. 

"Hurra!"  shouted  out  the  porters, 
who  had  again  collected  round  the  car 
of  the  little,  sharp-looking  fellow, 
*'  Hurra  I  yer  honour,  they've  cotched 
thim.  There  they  come  I  See,  yer 
honour !"  Scarcely  had  the  porters 
ceased,  when  up  dashed  the  return- 
cars,  with  hat-box  and  carpet-bag,  and 
the  miscreants  who  had  trotted  ofT 
with  them. 

We've  got  thim,  the  vag'bonesi" 


u 


triumphantly  ezdjumed  the  tnoceuliil 
knights-errant  of  the  whip. 

**  Give  them  to  m«^0  do  1— do  my 
good  men!"  obsecrat«d  th«  little, 
sharp  man,  the  tears  still  mimiqg 
down  his  cheeks. 

*'  Hand  them  over.  Bill,"  urged  the 
champion  Patsey.  **  There,  jer  ho- 
nour ;  they're  all  safe." 

*'  Thank  you — ^thank  you,  my  good 
man." 

<«  All  right,*'  said  BiU.  <«  Yer  ho- 
nour  11  remimber  the  porthers.** 
Something  bright  and  yellow-looking 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  porters 
and  carmen;  a  general  scuffle  en- 
sued, during  which  the  car  with  the 
little,  sharp-looking  man,  and  bis 
goods  and  chattels,  didiCt  g^  the 
straight  road  to  Cork. 

"  Tare-an-ouns,"  muttered  Patsey, 
as  he  scraped  and  scuffled  with  the 
rest  for  the^  bounty  of  the  bom, 
"  tare-an-ouns,  did  any  waa  ever  see 
the  salt  wather  on  a  bam*8  face 
afore  !" 

"  Be  jaburs,  but  he  stuck  tight  to 
that  little  blue  bag!"  said  Billy  Darc^. 
"  I  wonder  what  was  in  it.** 

**  Oh,  latitats,  you  may  be  sore  T 
observed  some  very  knowing  one. 

''Hal  I've  got  It;  here — here;  a 
raal  goolden " 

**  Fardin !"  interrupted  Patsey. 

**  How  like  a  bum,  the  crator  !** 
said  Billy  Darcy. 

"Ay,  a  crying  buml"  said  every 
one. 


CHAPTER   III. 


A  secret-Aervice  car — Street  beggars — Lady  and  gentleman  from  the  steamer— Off 
they  go — The  arrival — Young  travellers — Hotel  fac^'tlie. 


About  an  hour  after  the  start  of 
Nabhim  and  Do-all,  from  Cove,  a  long 
car,  with  four  wheels,  and  four  as  com- 
pact looking  tits  of  the  old  Irish  breed 
as  could  be  found  in  the  south,  stood 
opposite  to  the  door  of  the  George 
Hotel,  Cork.  Several  persons  intend- 
ed, to  all  appearance,  to  be  passen- 
gers, walked  up  and  down  the  pave- 
ment, saying  little,  but  looking  a  great 
deal.  The  eyes  of  the  party  were 
constantly  strained  in  the  direction 
which  led   to    the   Cove.      Watches 


were  every  now  and  then  pulled  out, 
conned  over,  and  returned  in  silence 
to  the  fob.  The  only  person  on  the 
car  was  the  driver,  who  looked  very 
knowing,  and  no  doubt  he  was»  and 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  the  ears  of  his 
leaders,  watching  the  cattle  as  they 
tossed  their  heads  with  impatience  to 
be  off. 

Round  the  car  stood  several  beg- 

?^ars,*  waiting,  with  very  good  grace, 
or  some  one  to  mount  it,  of  whom 
they  might  ask  charity.     Of  these  r«^ 


•  The  beggars  here  mentioned,  and  the  conversation  cn^«»np,  \%  from  real  life. 
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gnUr  tradertytwo  w«re  remarkAble : 
0D«»  an  old  woiiian»  leMned  with  the 
ftnall-pozt  and  coTcred  up  in  a  cloak 
patched  all  oTer,  and  filthj  to  a  de- 
gree. She  appeared  Terr  aged.  The 
other  was  a  Toung»  pale-racM>  broken- 
hearted looking  creature*  with  hut 
few  rafft  to  cover  her,  and  with  a  lean 
and  hair-fed  babj  at  her  breast.  These» 
separating  from  their  oompanionsy 
walked  to  the  off-tide  of  the  wheeleriy 
to  aik  charitj  from  the  man  on  the 
box.  The  old  bodj  began  to  at- 
tack. 

"Ah!  the  hivins  rain  dimonds  into 
jer  pockits  darlint — but  don't  fbrgit 
the  owld  woman  honey,  who  has  naw- 
thin  but  the  charitee  of  good  ehrittint 
an  the  heavenly  Lord  to  look  to.** 

The  man  on  the  box  shook  his  head. 

**  Shure,  yer  thinkin  of  me»  honey — 
long  life  to  ye  for  that  same.** 

The  man  on  the  box  shook  his  head 
again. 

The  poor  woman  with  the  child  in 
her  arms,  sighed  deeply,  and  half  ex- 
tended her  baby  towwds  the  driver. 
She  said  nothing,  but  the  action  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  old  bemur. 

•*  What,**  excUimed  €be  crone,  *'9n 
is  it  to  the  likes  of  her,  ye'd  giv  a 
lardin ! — She's  bier  enov^  and  ugly 
enough  to  do  her  day's  work,  darhnt. 
No»  Sm  owld,  an  the  nn^rticM*  wid- 
out  fiuher  or  mother,  thim*s  what  yer 
thinkin  of."  «« Ah  !*'  she  added,  sink- 
ing  her  voice  into  a  tone  of  pertua- 
nveneesy  '^ye'll  remimber  the  owld 
eratnr,  won't  ye«  and  the  Lord  of 
htvin  be  your  gpide  1" 

The  woman  with  the  baby  now  re- 
torted. *«  An  did  I  purvint  you  spa- 
kin,  ma'am?  I  <fidn*t  intermre  wid 
y<(  an  why  should  I  be  interfared 
widr 

•  b  it  you  interfiure  wid  the  likes  o' 
me!"  ind^niMitlT  repBed  the  old  wo- 
■HD.  **  No,  no !  what  do  yam  know 
oi  mnfpttpar 

••  Nawthin  at  all ;"  meekly  answered 
the  pale  woman  with  the  diild. 

•*  Nawthin !"  echoed  the  crone, — 
«* nawthin!  I  should  think  sol  Mff 
ornfH  mn  rupktibUl  anhow could yo« 
now  them?" 

**  I  never  said  I  did,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

•*Yoa,  ye  drunken  hussey  * — where's 


thlm  two  black  eyes  ye  were  rolUn 
about  wid  veeterday  r 

The  meoK  bmar  turned  her  dark 
eyes  on  the  manin  the  box,  and  lifted 
up  her  child.  This,  necessarily  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  old  woman  more  terribly. 

<<  Ha !  is  it  looHn  at  the  gintleman 
on  the  box  ve  are»  ye  vagabone  I  You 
look  at  ginUemin !  cock  ye  up  indade!** 
and  then,  in  a  sort  of  moclc  pathos, 
she  drawled  out, — ^Poor  crator,  poor 
cratur,  an  didn*t  ye  make  that  same 
child  to  a  soger,  honey  ?** 

The  pale  woman's  lip  quivered  as 
she  replied  ;— «<  It's  not  the  likes  o* 
yon  should  be  blamin  me.  Oi^n't 
ye  to  think  of  the  child  ver  own 
daughter  made  to  the  tinker!" 

"  Me  daughter  !**  screeched  the  old 
woman : — *'Ah!  where's  yer  brother? 
Isn't  he  in  Bottinney  bay  ?"-..- 

A  loud  shout  from  the  gentlemen 
on  the  pavement,  the  rattling  of  a  car, 
and  the  clatter  of  horses*  hoofr  coming 
up  the  street,  to  where  the  four-horsed 
car  stood,  put  an  end  to  the  dialogue 
between  the  beggars. 

"^Out  of  the  way  ye  divils,"  shouted 
the  driver,  who  threw  a  bit  of  shinmg 
coin  into  the  hand  of  the  pale  beggar, 
_«  out  of  the  way." 

The  strange  car  stopped  close  to 
the  four-horsed  car.  Two  people^ 
one  a  lady,  the  other  a  grentleman, 
nprung  from  the  first  on  to  die  second. 
A  small  carpet  bag  was  jirked  into 
the  well  of  tne  long  car ; — the  gen- 
tlemen fW>m  the  pavement  were  in 
their  places  in  a  jilfey.  The  ribbons 
were  gathered  up:— smack,  swishr— 
went  the  lonff  fbur-in-hand,— away 
darted  the  cattle,— while  every  one  on 
the  ear  laiu;hed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
their  chem,  and  shook  hands  one 
with  the  other, — looking  much  more 
Hke  a  set  of  madmen,  which  they 
mttht  have  been,  than  about  fourteen 
emrly  gentlemen,  which  they  deci- 
dediv  were. 

The  people  near  the  inn,  and  many 
in  the  street  were  iust  about  inquirinsr 
of  every  one  who  knew  nothing  at  aU 
of  the  matter,  what  all  this  meant, 
when  a  chariot  and  fbur,  the  sides  and 
flanks  of  the  horses,  white  with  sweat, 
dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  Hotel 


•     •     •     • 


A  gentleman's  gentleman,*  and    a 


*  This  descriptioo,  and  the  intermption  to  connubial  bliss,  IVom  real  life. 
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lady's  ladjy  dropt  from  the  dickey  be- 
hind the  chariot.  The  steps  were 
let  down  in  an  instant.  First  stepped 
out  a  real  gentleman^  with  his  hair 
curled,  and  looking  a  little  tumbled, 
and  then  a  real  lady,  with  her  bonnet 
certainly  out  of  shape.  Scarce  had 
the  head  waiter  got  his  napkin  under 
his  arm,  or  the  words  out  of  his  mouth, 
"  Horses  on,  sir  ?" — when  the  new- 
arrived  nearly  ran  over  him. 

"  No,  no,**  was  the  hasty  reply ;  and 
he  who  made  it,  nearly  went  through 
the  glass  partition  into  the  bar. 

**  Private  room  —  number  ten,  " 
screamed  out  the  lady  in  the  bar. 

"  This  way,  this  way,  sir, — beg  par- 
don,*'— urged  the  waiter,  as  he  turned 
the  steps  of  a  gentleman,  on  whose  arm 
the  lady  hung,  towards  the  stair- 
case. 

There  was  no  reply.  Both  gentle- 
man and  lady  looked  very  confused. 
They  appeared  as  if  they  liad  escaped 
from  the  galleys,  or  had  committed 
some  special  act  of  felony,  or  had  run 
away  from  home  with  other  people's 
clothes  on ;  or,  as  if  that  was  their 


last  tta^e  upon  their  ir9Miag  day  l-i- 
Ah !  this,  indeed,  wu  the  cue. 

Every  body  in  the  hotel  lautflied. 
The  chamber-maids  giggled, andboots 
and  the  porter  grinned  like  horses, 
and  the  boys  in  the  yard  poked  each 
other  in  the  ribs.  The  lady  in  the  bar 
straightened  down  her  frock,  and  tom- 
bled  up  stairs  to  receive  any  com- 
mands that  might  be  neceaiary. 
Chamber-maids  rushed  into  number 
ten  by  two's  and  three's,  and  begged 
pardon  for  mistaking  the  room.  Wai- 
ters were  very  solicitous  about  the 
fire ;  every  rascal  in  the  houae,  who 
carried  a  napkin  under  his  arm,  had  a 
poke  at  it,  and  a  dust  at  the  sideboard ! 
— then  came  the  post-boys  to  thank 
his  honour,  in  person,  for  his  gene- 
rosity, and  to  hope  that  her  ladyship 
had  liked  the  beautiful  views  on  the 
road ! — This,  by  the  way,  was  over- 
doing the  thing;  because  the  blinds 
were  down.  However  it  spoke  well 
for  the  taste  of  the  post-boys.  In 
short,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  found 
themselves  very  much  like  the  lion  and 
lioness  of  the  day — we  hope  they  liked  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  last  car  from  Cove,  and  the  nearest  route  to  Cork — •*  That  way  lies  mad- 
ness*'— The  discovery — A  fact  neatly  developed — Letter  to  correspondents. 


About  [four  hours  after  the  arrival 
of  the  new-married  pair,  the  first 
bruhh  of  the  excitement  having  worn 
ofi*,  and  the  talk,  and  the  jokes,  and  the 
titter  about  the  thing,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  tlie  cofi*ee-room,  where  new- 
comers were  dropping  in  with  mouths 
wide  o]>en  to  receive  all  that  was 
goin^,  a  little  sliar|>-looking  man, 
preceded  hy  a  carpet-bag,  and 
carrving  under  one  arm  a  blue  bag, 
and  from  the  fore-finger  of  the  hand 
of  that  arm,  holding  su.H|H'nded,  a  hat- 
box,  walked  very  coolly  into  the  coffee- 
room,  and  asking  where  the  bell  was, 
pulle<i  it,  and  <leHired  the  waiter  to  call 
the  chambermaid  and  show  him  to  a 
bed-room. 

"  Do  you  stop  here,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
waiter,  while  he  IooUimI  at  the  sharp 
little  man  from  top  to  toe,  evidently 
thinking  he  was  a  queer  customer. — 

Do  you  »tr»p  here,  sir  ?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

«A  bed-room,  sir  r"  again  interro> 


gated  the  waiter,  perhaps  more  with 
the  object  of  seeins  somethii^  further 
of  the  little  sharp-looking  mau,  than 
l>e(*ause  he  had  any  doubt  about  the 
bed- room. 

'*  Yes, — a  bed-room,**  reiterated  the 
little  sharp-looking  man ;  adding, ''and 
tell  the  porter  to  get  his  best  brusk  to 
relieve  my  black  coat  from  some  of 
this  Irish  mud." 

**  Yes,  sir,  certainly,"  and  the 
waiter  vanished. 

**  I  jKTceive,  sir,**  observed  thegen- 
tlemaii  who  had  pointed  out  the  K'H- 
ro(>o,  **  that  you  are  not  an  Irishman, 
or  you  would  l»i>  better  actiuaintiMl 
«'ith  the  cross-niatls  of  this  country. 
Y'ou  have  evidently  been  dragged 
through  the  dirt." 

«  O !  havn't  I,  that's  all,'*  said  the 
little  !>hari>-hM)king  man,  eveing  his 
besiMittereu  self  as  well  as  de  ctiulj, 
and  ciTtainly  not  at  all  to  his  satisfaction. 

"  Tho*  not  born  an  Irishman,  vou 
arc  now,  at  least,  free  of  the  soil,  sir," 
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tomevhat  joootd  j  contmned  the  good- 
naiiired  geDtlenuui. 

"¥t^,  am  I  though?^  remarked 
the  little  sharp-lookbg  man— <«  more 
free  than  welcomeypernape.** 

**  Not  to/'  rejoined  the  fiu^tiotis 
gent.  *'A  soiled  coat  costs  nothing 
in  this  conntry.** 

«  Don't  it  thonp^h,  Mister  What's- 
Tour-iuune»"  replied  the  bespattered 
^m.  "  It  cost  me  some  hours'  long 
riding  from  Cove^  on  a  vile  machine 
like  hedsteps  set  on  barrofr-wheels> 
and  fifteen  shillings  to  boot." 

•* Sir !"  exeUimed  Mr.  What's-his- 
namet  with  amazement.  '*  Some 
hours,  and  fifteen  shillings,  sir!" 

**  Shall  I  tell  it  o? er  again,  or  would 
jou  like  a  hit  of  a  davy  on  it  ?"  asked 
the  little  sharp- looking  man. 

'<  I  beg  pardon,"  replied  Mr. 
What's-his-name.  <«  There's  the  wai- 
ter,  sir,  and  I  see  a  chamber-light 
too.**  Then  crossing  his  legs  care- 
leseW,  and  throwing  his  feet  on  the 
lender,  be  looked  fixedly  into  the  fire, 
obeerring  to  himself— **  Well— that 
roan's  mad." 

'*  Shall  I  take  yer  honour's  luggage," 
observed  the  porter,  who  held  a  bed- 
light  before  the  little  sharp-looking 
roan,  to  show  him  the  way  to  his  bed- 
room. 

**  Thank  you,  my  honest  boy, — no. 
I  think  I  can  manage  it. — Go  on  lad, 
mml  I'll  follow. ' 

So  the  porter  went  up  stairs,  and 
the  little  sharp-looking  man  followed, 
sttrking  very  tight  to  his  carpet-bag, 
blue-hsig,  and  hat-box,  and  breathing, 
at  PTery  »tep,  harder  and  harder. 

''Ah!  Ter  honour,  it's  tight  work, 
that  'gitting  up  stairs,'  isn't  it?"  good 
htuDooredly  remarked  the  porter, 
who,  for  once  in  his  life,  found  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  walk  up  stairs  with 
nothing  but  a  bed  light  in  his  hand. 

**  Blow  roe,  your  house  is  very  high, 
roister  chambermaid,"  said  the  bum, — 
''and  if  I  don't  mistake,  you  intend 
roe  to  uleep  at  the  ?ery  top  of  it ; — 
•oroevhere  on  the  i»lates  !** 

**  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  porter, 
adding,  as  a  set-oflT  to  his  mirth, 
though  he  knew  what  a  He  he  wa*i 
teUiiig— **  Yer  not  half  way  up  yet,  by 


**  W  hat !  this  b  a  kind  of  a  tower 
of  Ba}>eU-b  it  >" 

**  Yes  yer  honour ;  we  howld  up 
oar  beads  here,  and  no  mistake.  We're 


ii»  head  inn*  where  all  the  ovaUty 
comes;  wed^Uners  too,  like  thim  in 
No.  10." 

«*  Eh  ?—  What  ?— New  married  mo- 
pie  in  No.  10 !  excellent !  capital ! — 

Ha  I  here's  a  shil .   No, — HI  give 

it  to  you  in  the  mominff.     Yes.*' 

The  porter's  hand,  which  had  been 
extended  to  receive  the  overflowings 
of  the  bum's  heart,  in  the  shape  of  a 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  suddenly 
dropt  by  his  side — it  was  a  sad  disap- 
pointment. 

**  Didn't  you  say,  porter,"  repeated 
the  little  sharp-looking  roan,  as  he 
pulled  off  his  coat,--.<<  didn't  yon  say," 
— and  then  he  emptied  his  pockets  out 
upon  the  table,  putting  a  shilling  very 
shly  by  itself,— ««  didn't  you  saj  that 
anew-married  couple  were  enjoying 
their  blessedness  in  No.  10?" 

**  I  did,  yer  honour,"  replied  the  por- 
ter, his  eyes  resting  on   the   lonely 
shilling,  **Bn'  I  said  what  was  thrue, 
and  he  took  another  look  at  the  bit  of 
silver. 

**  Just  so, — I  thought  yon  did,"  re- 
marked the  bum,  and  he  mixed  up  the 
odd  shilling  with  some  other  shillings, 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease. 

"  Well, "  thought  the  porter,  ««if  I 
don't  sarve  yer  stingee  sowl  out  for 
that  same,  niver  mmd  honey;" — and 
then  he  aske<l  aloud — ^'^  Will  yer  honour 
have  the  hot  water?"  Alas!  how 
easily  some  men  conceal  their  villain- 
ous purposes : — especially  porters ! 

"  Hot — water — no ;  I've  been  in 
nothing  else  since  I  landed.  No,  no, 
mister  chambermaid ;  but  I'll  tell  yon 
what :  just  take  these  mud-be-plastered 
clothes  of  mine  and  give  them  a  reg'lar 
good  brushing." 

The  porter  took  the  outer  nrments 
of  the  bum,  as  be  divested  him^lf  of 
them,  and  quitted  the  room  to  make 
them  more  decent. 

Being  a  perfect  man  of  bunness, 
and  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  to  the  grave  matter  which  he 
had  in  hand,  our  hero  now  sat  down, 
breechless  as  he  was,  to  a  small  sham- 
Russiaii-leather  writing-case,  and  com- 
menced an  epistle  to  *'  Nabhim  and 
Do-all. "  Resting  his  head  partially  on 
his  right  arm,  holding  his  pen  very 
short,  with  his  left  leg  thrust  out, 
covered  at  one  end  by  a  very  short 
and 'very  dirty  sock,  with  a  large  aper- 
ture somewhere  about  the  toe,  and  at 
the  other,  being  lost  under  cover  of  a 
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shirty  never  long,  before  it  was  inden- 
tured by  the  shears  of  time  and  use, 
and  watching  every  stroke  of  his  pen 
with  a  look  so  sharp,  that  he  appeared 
every  instant  as  if  he  were  going  to 
bite  his  own  nose  off.  Thus  seated, 
the  little  sharp-looking  nuui  wrote  as 
follows : — 


»'  Cork, 


"  Gents. — We  steamed  it  from 
Bristol  in  good  time.  A  day*s  delay 
would  have  ruined  us.  I'm  certain  he 
was  aboard :  why  did*nt  you  take  him> 
you'll  say.  Very  true :  why  didn't  I  ? 
Because  he  was  stowed  away  among 
the  women.  Tm  blowed  I  but  he  was 
in  woman's  togs  I  Arrived  at  Ck)ve,  I 
kept  an  eye  on  the  women.  He  didn't 
show  till  every  one  was  gone :  when, 
idl  of  a  sudden,  a  gent  who  remained 
in  the  state  cabin,  rushed  to  the  ladies* 
cabin,  and  tucked  my  friend  under  his 
arm,  both  going  it,  like  a  pair  of  cats^ 
up  the  cranKV  steps  which  lead  up  on 
deck.  I  followed:  got  my  bit  of 
parchment  out — just  had  my  hand  on 
nim,  when  over  I  went  across  a  heap 


of  ropes,  and  m  I  pStdied  into  tlie 
back  of  the  gent.  He  that  wat  with 
him,  lent  me  a  predoni  ki<^  for  my 
pains.  When  I  g^  up  egaan,  the 
bird  was  flown :  so,  away  I  lew  too. 
O I  it  was  such  a  flight!  Talk  of  the 
civilization  of  this  oonntry!  MThy, 
the  people  are  nearly  all  naked ;  aiid 
the  highways  dirt  heaps.  The  Thames 
banks  are  dean  to  them  1 

'*  After  a  deal  of  fiitigne,  I  henee 
arrived  in  Cork.  Only  think — my 
eyes,  ain't  it  good !  that*s  all !  Vm 
in  the  very  inn  with  the  happy  oouple 
that  cut  me  in  the  steamer  in  soch 
style  I  Won't  I  give  them  leare  to  cat 
me  again  ?     Ha !  don't  ther  wish ! 

"  The  next  steamer  wiU,  I  hope, 
convey  back  to  England  one  the  ma 
cannot  do  without.  Blind,  Do-aD, 
we'll  never  come  to  Ireland  again. 

**  I  must  see  the  sheriff  this  eveniiig. 
So,  no  more  for  the  present*  from — 

"Yours, 
"  Latitat  Nabhim. 


''  To  McMrt.  Kftbhlm  and  D».«U, 
Cluttc«i7-ljuie,  London.** 
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LIFE  OP  GERALD  ORIFFIif.* 


A  hi^h-soulcd  and  enthusiastic  pre- 
iiiun,  <ltc|>)y-teated  scnstbilitv,  warm 
c]onie.<tic  affectiony,  amoit  tender  con* 
telenets  were  tho  leadin;]^  traits  of 
character  in  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
be  fort*  U5  ;  and  very  endearing  as  such 
qualities  are  at  all  tiniesi  we  are  not 
purpri'.ed  ther  arc  reciprocated  bv  his 
biographer »  and  have  given  their 
C(»Iouring  to  his  work, — especially 
when  that  biographer  was  an  attached 
brother.  Without  any  striking  inci- 
dents to  characterize  it*  tho  life  of 
Cierald  Griftin  was  not  without  its 
tincturing  of  romance.  Some  of  his 
early  struggles  in  London,  as  a  literary 
inan,  would  remind  us  of  Otwaj  and 
Savage,  and  the  marvellous  boy  of 
Bristol,  Chatterton  ;  while  his  unripe 
death  among  the  Capuchins  of  Corlc, 
introduces  a  new  scene  and  new  asso- 
ciations altogether.  But  let  us  not 
anticipate. 

Ct^aALD  Gairrix  was  born  in  Lime- 
rick, in  a  part  of  the  city  called  King's 
bland,  on  the  Pith  of  December, 
|H4>a.  lie  was  the  youngest  of  nine 
snns.  His  earliest  preceptor  was  a 
Mr.  M*Kligot,  one  of  those  amusing 
Iri.*>h  |H.*dagogues  whose  race  is  now 
fK-arlv  extinct — a  man  of  great  natural 
abilities,  who  was  in  evei7  respect 
self-tausbt,  and  puffed  up  to  the  high- 
est inflation  of  pomposity  by  reason  of 
his  acquirements.  M'Eligot,  though 
long  sini*c  defunct,  is  stilt  one  of  the 
•*  characters**  of  Limerick,  and  his 
hUtory  is  too  good  to  be  passed 
ofcr  :— 

*'  One  dav  at  a  larg<»  and  respectable 
»rh'iol  in  tliis  city  (Limerick),  when 
thi*  master  was  engaged  as  usual  with 
hi«  ieh'ilarii,  an  odd  looking,  hdf-elad 
fiffvrc,  h«r<*.f<M>t  and  bare«headed,  flung 
bi 01*4- if  intfi  the  riM^m,  after  the  manner 
«»f  a  tuml*ling-b<»y — moved  towards 
hin,  wsfkinf;  on  his  bands — and  pre- 
•4  filly  »pnn{;ing  to  his  feet,  stood 
opri»lit  befiite  him.  It  was  Richard 
M'Kli^'it.  *\Vhat  d'l  you  want  ?' said 
tb'-  a.«t'<ni»hf«l  ua*^ter.  *  Emplovment/ 
tai«i  the  ftlranj^er — '  I  don't  like  my 
fatUr**  lra#le,  and  Vm  bick  of  it.*<— 


■  Wliat  can  you  do  then  ?*  inquired  tb« 
roaster.  *  I  can  write/  said  toe  other. 
*  Well,  then,  let  us  see.*  He  sat  down, 
took  a  pen,  and  wrote  a  hand  so  exqui- 
site, that  it  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guiHhed  from  an  engravini;.  He  was 
immediately  engaged  as  wnting-master 
to  the  school,  and  was  soon  induead  by 
one  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  to 
learn  the  classics,  to  wliich,  as  well  as 
to  other  studies  necessary  to  a  teacher, 
he  devoteii  himself  with  so  much  energy, 
and  made  such  progress,  that  he  soon 
had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  raising 
himself  from  tho  humble  condition  I 
have  described,  to  that  of  a  roost  respec- 
table classical  teacher  in  the  city. 

"  His  success  in  these  pursuits  seems 
to  have  aflectcd  him  with  a  degree  of 
conceit  and  pedantry,  fVom  which  few 
would  perhaps  be  free  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. I  remember  one  of  his 
advertisements  about  opening  school 
after  the  Christmas  yacation,  which 
begun  :— *  When  ponderous  polysylla- 
bles promulgate  professional  powers,' 
See.  &c.  Mr.  T.  it  O'Brien,  to  whose 
school  my  brother  was  sent  at  a  later 
period  to  complete  his  education,  was 
himself  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
perio<l  of  the  incident  above-mentioned, 
and  was  present  when  M*Eligot  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  master*^  attention 
in  the  extraordinary  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. O'Brien  was  a  roan  of  verj 
reflned  taste — of  superior  ability — pas* 
sionatclv  fond  of  the  classics — an  elegant 
classical  scholar,  and  was  the  same 
who,  by  much  persuasion,  prevailed  on 
M*Eligot  to  turn  his  attention  to  tliem. 
On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  ei\|oy- 
inp  tbemKelves  together  with  some 
friends,  the  latter  suddenly  called  out 
to  him  in  a  very  mixed  company,  to 
translate  a  certain  passage  in  Horace. 
Though  O'Brien  felt  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  proposal,  at  such  a  time,  yet, 
either  his  vanity  or  his  character  as  a 
public  teacher  made  him  think  the  chal- 
lenge was  not  one  that  could  be  safely 
declined.  He  accordingly  translated 
the  passage  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed 
to  l>e  faultless.  M*Eligot  commended 
the  effort  with  a  most  amusingly  patron- 
izing air.  A  new  sentence  was  given, 
of  which  his  interpretation  was  found 
e<{ually  satisfactory.  I'pon  which  M*EIi- 
got  said,  *  Well  <lone,  Tom ! — *pon  my 
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word,  very  well  done — you  have  trans- 
lated these  passages  very  well  indeed — 
but  look  I  Tom !' — he  dipped  his  (inger 
in  a  tumbler  of  punch  that  stood  before 
him,  and  allowing  a  drop  to  remain  sus- 
pended on  the  end  of  it,  fixed  his  eyes 
on  O'Brien,  and  said,  with  the  utmost 
gravity — *You  are  no  more  to  me,  than 
this  drop  is  to  the  ocean  /' " 

Under  the  ferule  of  this  Limerick 
Matt  Kavanagh,  young  Gerald  and 
his  brothers  were  placed,  though  they 
had  well  nigh  lost  the  benefit  of  his 
tuition  through  the  inadvertence  of 
their  mother : — 

"  My  mother  went  to  the  school  with 
the  boys,  on  the  first  day  of  their  en- 
trance. *  Mr.  M'EIigot,"  said  she,  *you 
will  oblige  me  very  much  by  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  boys'  pro- 
nunciation, and  making  them  perfect  in 
their  reading.'  He  looked  at  her 
witli  astonishment.  '  Madam,'  said  ho 
abruptly,  *  you  had  better  take  your 
children  home — I  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.'  She  expressed  some 
surprise.  *  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Griflin,*  said 
he,  after  a  pause,  *  you  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  only  three  persons  in 
Ireland,  who  know  how  to  read.' — 
*  Three  !'  said  she.  *  Yes,  madam, 
there  are  only  three — the  Bishop  of  Kil- 
laloc,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  your 
humble  servant.  Reading,  madam,  is  a 
natural  gift,  not  an  acquirement.  If 
you  choose  to  expect  impossibilities,  you 
nad  better  take  your  children  home.' 
My  mother  found  much  ditKculty  in 
keeping  her  countenance,  but  confess* 
ing  licr  ignorance  of  this  important  fact, 
she  gave  him  to  understand  that  she 
would  not  look  for  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion so  rarely  attainable,  and  the  matter 
was  made  up." 

In  1810,  the  family  moved  to  a 
country  place  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Limerick,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  and  bearing  the  fanciful 
name  of  Fairy  Lawn.  Here  the  boy- 
hood of  (yerald  Griffin  was  spent,  aiid 
the  early  impressions  of  Nature  which 
he  here  received,  never  departed  from 
his  heart,  until  that  heart  was  cold 
for  ever.  ( Continually  in  his  poems, 
and  tales,  and  sketches,  long  a  A  er,  docs 
he  recur  to  the  scenes  of  these  y<>ung 
days,  and  dwell  upfui  them  with  undi- 
mini-shed  fondness.  The  following 
most  musit-al,  mo>t  uieluncholy,  lines 
were  addressed  by  him  to  a  si>ter  in 
America,  and  show  how,  amid  the  de- 


sert of  Londoo,  his  memoriflt  were 
faithful  to  him.  We  know  noUiiiig 
tweeter  in  the  Unguage  :«- 


(( 


•t 


Know  ye  not  that  loreW  river? — 
Know  ye  not  that  smibng  river? 
Whose  gentle  flood. 
By  cliff  and  wood. 
With  wildering  soond  goes  winding 
ever! 
Oh  !  often  yet  with  feeling  strong. 
On  that    dear  stream  my  memory 
ponders. 
And   still  I  prise  its  marmnriiy 
song — 
For  by  my  childhood's  home  it  wan- 
ders! 

Know  ye  not,  lie. 

IL 

There's  music    in   each  wind    tkat 
*  blows 

Within  our  native  valley  breathing; 
There's  beauty  in  each  flower  timft 
grows 
Around     our     native     woodland 
wreathing. 
The  memory  of  the  brightest  joys 
In  childhood's    happy   mom   Ikat 
found  us. 
Is  dearer  than  the  richest  toys. 
The  present  vainly  sheds  around  ns. 
Know  ye  not,  lie. 

in. 

Oh,  sister !  when  *mid  dunbts  and 

fear^, 

That  haunt  life's  onward  jonmey 
ever, 
I  turn  to  tho^e  departed  years, 

An<I  that  belovinl  and  lovely  river ; 
With  sinking  mind  and  bosom  riven, 
An<l    heart    with   lonely    angnish 
aching ; 
It   needs    my   long-taught    hope   in 
Heaven, 
To  ke<'p  that  weary  heart  from 
breaking. 

Know  yo  not,  he.'* 


Under  the  affectionate  care  of  an 
excellent  mother,  the  mind  of  young 
(irifiin  grew  in  strength,  and  grads- 
ally  expanded  itsidf.  !le  was  besides 
fortunate  at  this  time  to  fall  into  tlie 
hands  of  a  teacher  infinitely  superior 
to  his  Limerick  (»ne,  and  fWim  him  he 
received  that  turn  for  elegant  litera- 
ture i^hicli  decitled  the  ancr-|iart  of 
his  iil'c.  lie  was  yet  a  mere  vbild^ 
but  it  wa*(  even  so  that  his  mind 
thus  permanently  influenced  :— 


It 
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'*  800D  after  our  arriral  at  Fairj 
Lawn,  m  tutor  was  engared  to  attend 
tu  for  tome  bonrt  OTor j  aaj.  He  was 
A  man  of  frreat  integrity,  of  Tery  indos- 
irtoat  habits,  an  excellent  English  scho- 
lar, a  good  grammarian,  and  wrote  a 
beautiful  hand.     He  was   very  fond  of 

Juoting  Shakspeare,  Goldsmith,  and 
^ope  ;  and  the  first  linos  of  our  copies 
almost  alwars  consisted  of  some  striking 
•entimcnt  from  one  of  these  authors. 
Goldsmith,  however,  seemed  his  great 
favourite,  and  he  fre<]uently  repeated 
long  extracts  from  the  *  Deserted  ViU 
lage,'  and  other  poems,  which,  if  it  were 
not  for  their  extraordinary  sweetness 
and  truth,  would  have  become  very  un- 
popular with  U9  from  the  flippancy  and 
settled  accent  with  which,  rrom  long 
familiarity,  the  flnest  thoughts  in  them 
wereeipreftsed.  Even  withul  their  beau- 
ties, this  constant  iteration  was  subject- 
ing tbem  to  a  vory  severe  test.  Besides 
tiM  loAn  of  that  novelty  and  freshness 
which  driven  the  world  eternally  to  seek 
for  something  new,  and  to  prise  origi- 
nality in  every  production,  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  in  them  were  associ- 
ated with  tones  and  inflexions  of  the 
voice  not  always  agreeable,  and  which 
were  seldom  calculated  to  convey  fiilly 
the  depth  and  tenderness  of  the  author  s 
meaning  ;  yet  I  well  remember  that  even 
at  tht«  earlv  time,  and  under  all  these 
diaaii vantages,  they  laid  a  strong  hold 
oa  my  brother's  imagination.  This  was 
tlie  ca»e,  particularly  with  many  exqui- 
site passages  in  the  *  Traveller,'  and 
those  charming  sc<'nes  and  touching  de- 
lineations of  character  in  the  *  Deserted 
Village,'  which  when  once  read,  whe- 
ther in  childhood,  youth,  or  age,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  He  repeated  them 
frequently  to  me,  and  made  remarks  on 
theiB  which  1  now  forget ;  but  his  fa- 
vovrite  part  se<*med  to  be  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  clergyman,  and  the  village 
srhoolmaAter,  together  with  that  en- 
chant iog  apostrophe  to  poetry  at  the 
close  of  the  latter  poem.  On  ^oing 
oTer  bts  papers  lately,  1  have  found 
anNmc  them  a  manuscript  copy  of  this 
benntiful  p<iem,  fihich  seems,  by  the 
dat«,  to  hiave  been  given  him  when  he 
was  ab«rat  ten  }ears  of  age,  and  is  in 
the  hand-writing  of  that  fond  parent 
who  cherished  hit  rining  love  of  litera- 
tmrr  with  a  mother's  warmest  a»pira- 
tsotts.  It  Ifegins  without  any  title,  but 
at  the  fi*(>t  of  the  last  pace  is  written. 
Mi  the  ftaine  hand,  the  words  *  Deserted 
Village,  an  invaluable  treasure  '  1  m(*n- 
larm  th*'««*  matters  junt  to  enable  the 
mhfier  to  judge  how  far  they  may  have 
iaHarnrrd  his  sulMHH]uent  taxtes.  It  is 
c»0t,  prrhaps.  In  every  instance  easy  to 
to  what  degrte  true  genius 


is  dependent  upon  eirettmBtancea  for  its 
development.  Even  if  we  tnppote  it  is 
to  be  often  independent  of  tnem,  (and 
there  are  facts  tnat  show  it  will  some- 
times force  itself  upward,  under  the 
accumulated  pressure  of  every  dlsad- 
▼antage,)  it  is  still  not  easy  to  say  how 
far  the  application  of  its  efforts  to  any 
particular  branch  of  art,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  its  taste  in  the  department  it 
selects  may  be  under  its  control ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  sweet 
scenes  being  presented  to  his  mind  at 
this  early  and  susceptible  age,  may 
have  produced  a  lasting  impression,  and 
may  nave  had  something  to  do  in  form- 
ing that  delicacy  of  thought,  and  that 
Gkssion  for  Truth  and  Nature,  by  which 
s  writings  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished, and  which  were  such  strong 
characteristics  of  that  poet,  to  whom  be 
seems  in  many  respects,  in  the  tone  and 
colouring  of  ois  Ideas,  to  have  borne  a 
very  marked  resemblance.'* 

Our  author  began  soon  to  read,  and 
write,  and  think  for  himself ;  and  com- 
posing, even  at  this  age,  was  quite  a 
pastime  to  him : — 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  Ge- 
rald was  placed,  therefore,  though  they 
did  not  afford  opportunities  for  exten- 
sive or  varied  information,  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  unfavourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature,  and  his  early  love  of 
it  was  remarkable.  It  evinced  itself  at 
this  time  by  his  generally  sitting  to  his 
breakfast  or  tea  with  a  book  before 
him,  which  he  was  reading,  two  or 
three  under  his  arm,  and  a  few  more  on 
a  chair  behind  him !  This  was  often  a 
source  of  amusement  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  He  had  a  secret  drawer  \n 
which  he  kept  his  papers,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  he  wrote  scraps  and  put 
them  there,  but  he  was  such  a  little  rel- 
low  then  that  it  was  thought  to  be  in 
imitation  of  one  of  his  elder  brothers, 
who  had  a  strong  taste  for  poetry  ;  and 
as  it  did  not,  on  this  account,  excite  the 
least  curiosity,  no  one  ever  tried  to  see, 
or  asked  him  a  question  about  them. 
My  mother  met  him  one  night  going  to 
his  room  with  several  large  octavo  vo- 
lumes of  *  Goldsmith's  Animated  Na- 
ture,' under  his  arm.  *  My  dear  child,' 
said  she,  with  astonishment,  *  do  you 
mean  to  read  all  those  great  books 
bt>fore  morning'^'     He   seemed  a  little 

tiuzzled,  but  looking  wistfully  at  the 
>ook8,  and  not  knowing  which  to  part 
with,  said  he  wanted  them  all,  upon 
which  he  was  allowed  to  take  them. 

He  made  a  blank  book,  and  many  of 
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his  hours  of  recreation  were  occupied 
in  copying  pieces  of  poetry  into  it.  As 
our  library  was  not  large,  the  poetry 
it  contained  was  very  select  in  its  cha- 
racter, so  that  any  thing  ho  could  lay 
hands  on  in  general,  quite  satisfied 
him ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  pieces 
he  copied  consisted  of  Moore's  Melodies, 
or  extracts  from  his  longer  pooms,  which 
were  written  out  with  a  care  and  com- 
pleteness that  showed  his  high  admira- 
tion of  them,  the  air  being  marked  at 
the  head  of  each  of  the  melodies,  and 
even  the  notes  to  them  being  included." 

Our  readers  will  not  grudge  the 
length  of  these  extracts,  when  they 
call  to  mind  that  in  most  cases  "  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man ;"  and  in 
the  instance  of  Gerald  Griffin,  these 
were  significant  signs  of  his  future 
destiny.  Thenceforward  a  book  was 
a  necessary  companion  for  him  ;  and 
in  his  angling  excursions  to  the  river 
referred  to  in  the  beautiful  poem  wo 
have  quoted,  some  favourite  volume 
was  uniformly  thrust  into  his  coat- 
pocket,  and  thence  extracted  while 
awaiting  his  luck.  A  dreamy  child 
he  thus  began  too  soon  to  walk  alone  ; 
visions  and  imaginations  gathered 
about  him,  and  while  they  turned  the 
living  realities  into  shadows,  made  of 
his  shadows  almost  living  realities. 
In  short,  the  schoolboy  of  eleven  was 
made  a  poet. 

We  must  glance  past  his  triumphs 
with  the   rod  and  gun,  merely  men- 
tioning that  he  showed  his  ingenuity 
in  manufacturing  his  own  hooks,  and 
on  finding  in  some  old  volume  a  recipe 
for  making  gunpowder,  set  about  com- 
pounding that   article,   and    actually 
succeeded.     We  do  not  say  that  the 
last  was  as  good  as  the  produce  of  the 
Dartford   Mills,  or  that   he  excelled 
his  townsman,  O'Shaughnessy,  in  the 
making  of  the  former ;  but   he  cer- 
tainly displayed  a  very  Uobinson  Cru- 
soe-ish   independence    of  spirit,   and 
began  thus  early  to  do  for  himself  in 
this  work-o*-day  world.     He  was  sent 
back  to  his  native  town  in  1814,  to 
Mr.  O'Brien's  school,  from  whom  ho 
imbibed  a  little  Latin,  and  less  (jreek, 
and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  the  form, 
and  became  the  favourite  scholar.     In 
a  few  years  after  this*,  the  happy  es- 
tablishment at  Fairy  Lawn  was  broken 
Yip ;  (lerald's  father  and  mother,  with 
most  of  their  family,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States^  chiefly  at  the  solicita- 


tion of  the  eldest  ton*  wbo  bad  wired 
in  the  thirty-seventh  regiment  in  Ca- 
nada, and  was  now  on  half-pay.    Two 
sisters,  and  three  of  the  brothers,  in- 
cluding Gerald,  remained  in  Ireland, 
and  fixed  themselves  in  the  village  of 
A  dare,    ten    miles   from     Limerick. 
A  dare  is  renowned  for  its  monastie 
ruins  and  other  antiquities,  and  boasts 
of  three  abbeys  nearly  perfect,  and  aa 
old  castle  uf  the  Earl   of  Desroood» 
dismantled    in    1657    by   Cromwell's 
orders.  "  Gerald  took  the  greatest  de- 
light in   wandering    with    his  sister 
through  those  sweet  scenes,  steaEng 
sometimes  at  dusk  of  evening  tbrongh 
the  dim  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  time    when  re- 
ligion   held   her    undisturbed    abode 
there — when  the  bell  tolled  for  morn- 
ing prayer  or  the  vcsper-hyinn,  or  the 
sounds  of  war  or  revelry  were  heard* 
in  startling  contrast,  from  the  adja- 
cent castle.     All  these  ruins,  particn* 
larly  the  religious  ones,  affected  him 
with  a  warm  and  reverent  enthuMasm, 
and  his  familiarity  with  them  al  thb 
time  produced  an  impression,  which 
was  never  entirely  lost  during  the  high- 
est ilights  of  his  literary  ambition,  and 
which   was   awakened,  and  gathered 
new  strength  again,  at  a  later  period, 
when  he  perceived  the  hoHowness  of 
such  an  aim."     His  contiguity  to  Li- 
merick  afiforded  him  literary  advan- 
tiiges  he  had  not  before  possessed,  and 
about  this  time  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance  in    that   city,  of  the  steadiest 
friend  of  his  life,  Hanim,  the  author 
of   "  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family." 
He  now  joined  a  Thespian    SocietTi 
and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  drana* 
which  began  ^»ith  his  writing  pieces 
at  this  time   for  private    theatricals* 
and  ended  in  the  plav  of  **  Gi»ippuSi" 
that  took    the   worUl  by  surprise  in 
1H4-2.    NVe  find  him  next,  when  barely 
in   his   iMglitecnth  year,  editor  of  a 
Limerifk  new»|>aper.     The  fullowing 
is  a  characteriytic  extract  from  a  let- 
ter to  his  mother,  which  tells  this  :— 

"  1  uas  appliiii  to  a  short  time  sinct 
by  M']>i>iHivll  of  the  .tdrtrtiner,  to  ma- 
nai^o  his  paper,  and  did  fo  for  about  a 
month,  but  miiid  not  got  him  to  coae 
to  any  r(>:i5onnIili*  i^i'ttlemout.  1  mw, 
moroilvor.  that  it  wan  a  Ninking  roncem. 
'l'h<)u;;h  a  Hue,  larj;e,  well -priuttni  jour- 
nal, having  a  dashing  appearance,  it  it 
only  a  painted  sc^puiehre.     Even  if  he 
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luul  answered  my  expectationn,  I  should 
■till  have  considered  the  editing  of  Kuch 
a  paper  a  most  disafrrc<.*ablu  omcc«  for, 
althouf^h  it  possessed  a  little  liberality, 
it  is  in  reality  unite  depi^ndent  upon  the 

f^oTemroent.  ilis  manner  of  consider- 
n^  my  ideas  would  have  amuse<I  me 
much,  if  I  was  not  so  heartily  sick  of 
his  trifling  and  timidity.  When  I  wrote, 
be  always  threw  the  proclamations  into 
one  srale,  and  the  article  *  do  quoi  11 
s*agitait/  into  the  othc>r ;  and  if  all  did 
not  tallv,  the  latter  was  sure  to  be  ex- 
plo«lf*d.  His  maxim  was  to  *  please  the 
Castle  ;*  and  1,  iusigniticant  as  my  opi- 
niouii  were,  wished  to  tell  a  little  truth, 
which  would  not  by  any  means  be  al- 
ways pleasin;^  to  the  Castle.  A  few 
days  since,  after  I  had  ceased  goin^  to 
Bl'Donnell's,  he  called  t  j  me,  and  with 
a  very  hmg  face  tuld  me,  that  an  article 
which  I  had  inserted  *  had  pulled  the 
Cattle  abdut  hi^  earji,*  and  tnat  he  had 

Kt  by  that  day's  mail  a  severe  *  rap  on 
i  knuckles'  for  it.  This  *  rap  on  the 
kouckles*  I  afterward  learned  from  him- 
arlf  was  nothing  less  than  a  peremptory 
CMrder  to  withdraw  the  proclamations, 
and  1  felt  really  uneasy  at  having  been 
tlk«  means  of  such  a  ruinous  injury  to 
his  establUhment ;  although  if  I  had 
foreseen  any  such  consequence,  I  should 
k*  very  sorry  through  >o  vain  a  weakness 
aa  an  eagerness  to  display  elevated  feel- 
ings, to  do  so  against  the  interest  of  a 
prtur  man  who  could  only  hope  to  main- 
tain hi«  place  with  th<  m  Sy  doing  as  they 
wished.  To  make  some  amends,  there- 
fore, I  filled  two  columns  of  an  after  pub- 
ficatioo  with  a  truly  editorial  sketch  of 
tKe  life  and  character  c»f  our  lord  lieute- 
■aat.  the  Marquif  Wellesley,  most  cha- 
ritably blind  to  all  his  little  foibles,  and 
ftkarp-Mghtetl  ai  an  eagle  in  displaying 
his  good  qualities.  It  was  my  first  step 
iato  that  commodious  versatility  of  prin- 
ciple which  is  so  very  useful  to  news- 
paper writers,  but  it  will  be  my  la«t 
also.  Indei'd.  I  could  hardly  call  it  a 
eoaprfHDise,  ft»r  he  is  in  reality  a  wor- 
thy charactt  r.  I  have  since  found  with 
■ivch  gratification,  that  the  displeasure 
o#  the  C'aatle  was  owing  to  a  very  diflfe- 
rest  cause." 

f  ferald  continued  a  few  months  more 
oi  this  »cribbling  life,  and  at  length 
othf  rooming  hamied  his  elder  brother^ 
VH,  Griffin,  a  fini»he<l  tragedy,  called 
•"  Agnire,"  f«>unde<l  on  fome  Spaniith 
ttcrry,  and  maile  known  to  him  his 
re»«dve  to  trv  the  field  of  literature  in 
Lomitf/n.  This  play  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  himself,  but  it  appears 
to  have  taken  bU  brother,  who  was  a 
kiad  of  guardian  to  him,  quite  by 
•orpriie.     Mr.    Baaim  aUo  thought 


highly  of  it.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  smiling  at  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  younff  aspirant,  which  was  to 
"  revolutionise  the  dramatic  taste  of 
the  time  by  writing  for  the  stage." 
His  brother  did  not  second  his  idea  of 
a  literary  life,  partly  from  a  desire  to 
see  him  adopt  some  more  profitable 
avocation,  an<l  principally  from  re« 
meinbcring  that  Gerald  had  been  con- 
fided to  his  care  by  their  absent  pa- 
rents, and  this  was  an  unmeet  way  to 
part  with  his  protege,  Gerald's  other 
relations  coincided  in  this  view.  One 
of  his  sisters  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of 
ambitious  flights  ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  nei- 
ther quizzing  nor  dissuasion  could 
avail  any  thing  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
)82;),  before  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  we  find  him  a  denizen 
of  the  great  metropolis. 

'<  I  was  under  no  apprehensions 
from  throwing  him  naked  into  the 
amphitheatre  of  life,  for  I  knew  he 
would  act  a  good  port,  whether  van- 

Juished  or  victorious,*'  said  good  Dr. 
Vimrose,  speaking  of  his  son  George ; 
and  with  some  such  fearlessness  the 
young  Irishman  seems  to  have  en- 
tered upon  his  arduous  calling  in  the 
vast  city.  A  few  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
a  heart  as  light  as  his  purse,  un- 
bounded confidence  in  what  he  could 
do,  swelling  expectations,  and  his  two 
or  three  tragedies  as  living  evidences 
of  his  powers — these  were  his  ready 
means  for  catching  the  world's  ear  at 
once.  No  idea  of  repulse  or  defeat 
ever  presented  itself  to  him  ;  victor 
he  would  be :  and  what  a  glorious 
thing  to  have  his  name  handed  from 
mouth  to  mouth !  what  so  dear  as 
such  an  immortality  !  what  presents 
he  would  send  to  his  beloved  home- 
circle!  what  pride  his  old  parents 
would  feel,  far  away  across  the  At- 
lantic, amidst  the  prairies  of  the  Sus- 
quehana,  on  tidings  of  his  success! 
Alas!  how  many  like  him«  both  before 
and  since,  have  sought  the  same  strug* 
gle  with  the  selfsame  feelings,  and 
have  been  beaten  down,  and  uaflfled, 
and  utterly  crushed  by  it.  Some 
wrecks  come  to  shore,  and  are  ac- 
counted for  ;  but  more  go  down  in 
the  solitude  of  the  ocean  waste,  and 
never  ti«liugs  come  to  men's  ears  of 
their  foundering.  Those  poor  proud 
men  ! — you  may  seek  for  them  at  the 
ends  of  courts,  tenanted  by  washer* 
women  and  slipshod  artizans,  up  high 
garretsy  and  by  firelcss  grates— >cUng- 
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ing  with  desperate  fidelity  to  the 
cause  that  is  starving  their  bodies,  and 
blanching  their  cheeks,  and  breaking 
their  hearts ;  and  who,  nevertheless, 
would  not  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  intellect  for  all  the  inheritance  of 
the  soul-less  money-changers  in  the 
grand  streets  around  them.  These 
are  men,  reader,  we  may  well  feel  for, 
and  there  are  scores  of  them  in  Lon- 
don. And  the  end,  what  is  it  ?  Some- 
times Fame,  late,  but  enduring ;  some- 
times the  Thames;  sometimes  the 
mad-house  ;  mostly  the  lonely  and  un- 
beheld  death,  the  pauper's  funeral,  and 
the  thin  covering  of  earth  in  a  city 
churchyard. 

Some  of  these  cases  come  to  light, 
and  are  wondered  at.  The  rich  man 
of  the  squares  takes  up  the  morning 
paper,  and  reads  the  "  Distressing 
Occurrence,"  and  lays  down  the  sheet 
on  his  luxurious  breakfast-table  with- 
out an  interruption  in  the  gay  air  he 
was  humming  the  while.  The  proud 
beauty  reads  it,  too,  and  it  affects  her, 
and  she  pronounces  it  ''very  shock- 
ing!" Why,  one  of  the  jewels  that 
sparkles  on  that  taper  finger  would 
have  been  greater  treasures  than  the 
dead  man  ever  possessed — would  have 
given  him  months  upon  months  of 
subsistence — would  have  saved  the  life 
of  perhaps  a  Chatter  ton  I 

It  was  such  a  life  that  young  Grifiin, 
hardly  twenty,  now  entered  on  ;  and 
with  Its  miseries  and  disappointments 
he  soon  became  acquainted.  His  tra- 
gedy of  "  Aguire,"  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  stage  managers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  beinc;  read,  and  its  merits 
examined  into ;  but  af)er  three  months' 
patient  waiting,  he  got  it  back 
rejected?  No.  But  "  without  com- 
ment, wrapped  in  an  old  (Miper,  and 
unsealed ;" — unnecessary  rudeness,  one 
would  say.  At  first  he  was  unable  to 
find  out  his  friend  Banim,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  London,  and  whose  ser- 
vices would  have  been  of  great  use  to 
him  ;  but  when  his  search  was  suc- 
cessful, he  experienced  a  heart-warm 
welcome.  Here  is  a  plea&ant  letter, 
all  about  Banim's  khidness  : — 

••  UmdoD.  Uarrh  31,  1n'J4. 

'*  Bauim'b  friendship  I  tiiid  cwrv  day 
growing  inoro  ar<icnt,  more  conliul  if 

f)(»Maiible.  I  dined  nith  liim  on  Sunday 
•St.  I  told  yrtu,  in  my  last,  I  had  left 
liim  four  aetn  of  a  play,  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  it  to  hw  option  to  present 


that  or  Aguire.    I  anticiikated  tlie  pre- 
ference or  the  new,  and  nrnve  with  Inm 
succeeded  to  my  wish.     He  says  it  Is 
the  best  I  have  written  yet,  and  will  be, 
when  finished,  'a most  effbetire  play!' 
but  what  gives  me  the  greatest  satis- 
faction respecting  it  Is  the  consdoos- 
ness  that  i  have  written  an  original 
play.      That  passion  of  reTenge  yon 
know  was  threadbare.  Banim  has  made 
some  suj^erestions,  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed.   I  will  finish  it  immediately,  plaee 
it  in  his  hands,  and  abide  the  remit  in 
followinfi^  other  pursuits.     He  advises 
me   to  have  it  presented    at  Covent* 
Garden,  for  many  reasons :   imprimis, 
they  are  more  liberal ;  next,  Gisippns  is 
a  character  for  Young  or  Macreadv; 
the  former  I  should  rather  to  ondertaae 
it,  as  I  have  placed  the  effect  of  the 
piece  more  in  pathos  than  in  Ttolent 
passion.    He  wishes  to  speak  to  Yonnr, 
who  is    his  intimate  fViend,  before  ns 
presents  it,  in  order  to  learn  all  the 
green-room  secrets.    Young  will  be  in 
town  this  week.    Banim  made  me  an 
oifer  the  other  day,  which  will  be  of 
more    immediate   advantage   than  the 
tragedy,  inasmuch  as  I  need  not  abide 
the  result.     He  desired  me  to  write  a 
piece    for    the    Enelish   Opera- Honse. 
\Vhen  I  have  finished  it,  he  will  intro- 
duce me  to    Mr.  Arnold,  of  Golden* 
square,    the     proprietor,    who    is    his 
friend,  and  get  me  immediate  money  for 
it,  without  awaiting  its   performance. 
This  was  exactly  such  an  offer  as  I 
wanted,  and  vou  may  be  sure   I  wHI 
avail  myself  or  it.     It  is  doubly  advan- 
tageous, as  the   English  Opera-Hoase 
eontinues  open  until  n(*xt  winter ;  bnt  I 
must  si'e  it  first.     You  are  aware  that 
the  performances  are  of  a  pecoliar  n»> 
ture;  and  the  fact  is,  a  tailor  might  as 
wi>n  seek  to  fit  a  man  without  seeing 
him,  as  one  might  write  for  a  particnlar 
theatre,  without    knowing  Its    perfer* 
mers.     I  do  not  sneak  now  of  the  legU 
timato  drama.     Ir  you  have  ever  seen 
Miss   Kelly,  you  mav  guess  what  are 
the  performauce.i  of  tW  theatre  1  speak 
of.     In  the  mean  time,  I  am  pushing  on 
my  Spanish  ^jH'culatinn.     I  nave  made 
a  tolerable  pmgress  in  the  lansuage. 
AVe  spuke  to  i\)lliurn,  and  had  the  re* 
eommrndatidu  of  Mr.  Blacquien,*,  whom 
vou  may  have   heard  of.     He  told  lis 
iie  had  been  speaking  to  Blacquiere  two 
(lays  lM>tore,  on  that  subject,  and  men* 
titiued  to  him  that  it  was  a  publication 
entirrly  out  of  his  line.     This  was  no 
rpjiM'tion,  lor  he  saw  no  s|)ecimens.   We 
intend  tn  try  thi*   How  ;  and  Colbum 
suid  he  had  no  ihiubt   but  mauv  lK>ok« 
sellers  i»iiii1d  undertake  it.      \ou  see 
our  prosiH'ets  K<'t  on  slowlv,  but  everj 
day  1  feet  thv  ground  more  Arm  benenth 
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mj  fooL  Baiiiin  offers  me  many  intro- 
dootioni .  lie  U  acquAlDted  with  Thomas 
Moore — who  was  to  see  him  the  other 
(la^» — Campbell,  and  others  of  eele- 
hntjr.  Vgo  Foscolo,  of  course,  you 
have  heard  of ;  he  asked  me  if  1  should 
wish  to  be  introduced  to  him  ;  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  know  any  one  until  I  hare 
done  somethin;;  to  substantiate  my  pre- 
tentions to  such  acquaintance,  and  to 
preserve  it,  if  I  can  do  so.  You  must 
not  judge  uf  Shiel's  ability  from  *  BoU 
lamira.*  Of  those  of  his  pieces  which 
ha?e  sucrceded,  it  i»,  I  believe,  the 
worst.  The  lets,  I  think,  that  is  said 
about  my  theatrical  views  at  present, 
the  better.  If  I  should  be  daron(*d  after 
all  thtM !  But  no  !  that  will  not  be  the 
case.  I  am  sure,  for  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment of  success.  What  shoula  I  have 
done  if  I  had  not  found  Banim  ?  I 
should  have  instantly  despaired  on 
.  .  .  .'s  treatment  of  me.  I  should 
never  be  tired  of  talking  about  and 
thinking  of  Banim.  Mark  mv !  he  is  a 
man — the  only  one  1  have  met  since  I 
have  left  Ireland,  almost. 

"  We  walked  over  Hyde  Park  toge- 
ther on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  renewed 
oar  home  recollections  by  gathering 
shamrocks  and  placing  them  in  our 
bats,  even  under  the  eye  of  John  Bull. 
I  had  a  great  detd  more  to  say,  but  am 
cut  short. 

**  My  dear  William,  affectionately  yours, 

"GBRALDGurriif." 

Our  yonng  author  worked  hard» 
and  liTcvl — barely  lived — by  reporting 
trtali  for  the  new8papers»  and  contri- 
buting to  the  periodicalt.  In  the  lat- 
ter caae  he  toand,  what  we  should 
bardly  haye  expected,  that  his  anony- 
■Mms  writings  received  not  only  atten- 
tio«i«  but  immediate  insertion  and  high 
praise,  from  the  yery  editors  who  had 
declined  his  personal  communications. 
But  be  nobly  foaght  on,  sometimes 
fleeced  by  disboneat  publishers,  some- 
times rec«ving  the  moat  generous  as- 
•isianoe  from  persons  who  were  an- 
ao^oainted  with  him.  His  pride,  while 
it  sttpportad  him  under  ail  these  de- 
tireasinns,  at  the  same  time  would  not 
orook  bis  making  known,  even  to  his 
frietids  at  home,  his  privations;  and 
to  thu  feeling  of  oTor-seiuitiye  deli- 
csey  we  may  ascribe  the  following 
painful  anecdote : — 

**  An  incident  took  place  soon  after 
the  circwmstances  I  have  just  m«*ntion« 
•d***  ttays  his  biographer,  **  which  not 
Msly  showed  bow  deeply  the  feeling  of 
iadspsadmce  was  fixeo  m  his  character, 
Wt  proTfd  that  with  aU  the  knowMge 


of  human  nature  which  his  writings  dis* 
play,  he  had  on  some  points  but  a  rerr 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  worla. 
The  friend  to  whom  I  have  abore  al- 
luded, and  whose  name,  from  motlret 
that  will  be  obvious,  I  am  obliged  to 
suppress,  was  one  who  had  known  bim 
intimately  from  his  childhood,  and  at 
whoRo  house  he  had  always,  on  that 
account,  made  himself  perfectly  at 
home.  It  was  his  custom  sometimes  to 
call  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain 
to  dinner,  and  these  visits  were  latterly 
so  regular,  that  when  a  day  passed  br 
without  his  making  his  appearance  ft 
was  a  very  unusual  circumstance.  This 
gentleman,  becoming  unfortunate  in  hit 
affairs,  was  arrested  for  debt,  but  con* 
trived  to  get  himself  placed  with  hia 
family,  within  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Here  he  expected  Gerald  would 
renew  his  customary  vinits ;  but  three 
or  four  days  passed  away  and  there  was 
no  trace  of  nim.  At  length,  remem« 
bering  his  circumstances,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  conversation  they  held  the 
last  time  he  saw  him,  and  filled  with 
good-natured  alarm  at  the  probable 
consequence  of  leaving  him  to  himself, 
this  kmd  friend,  disregarding  the  dan* 
ger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  bj  such 
an  act,  ventured  one  night  to  break 
through  the  *  rules,'  and  make  for  Ge- 
rald's quarters.  He  found  him  In  a 
wretched  room,  at  the  top  of  the  housa 
in  which  he  lived.  It  was  past  mid« 
night,  and  he  was  still  at  his  dask, 
writing  on  with  his  accustomed  energy. 
On  a  little  inquiry  he  found,  that  he  bad 
left  himself  without  a  single  shilling, 
and  he  was  shocked  at  the  disoorery, 
that  he  had  spent  nearly  three  days 
without  tasting  food. 

**  *  Good  God!'  said  he, '  why  did  yoa 
not  come  to  me  ?' 

'**Oh!'  said  Gerald  quietly,  *yott 
would  not  bare  me  throw  myself  upon 
a  man  who  was  himself  in  prison?* 
*  Then  why  did  you  not  write  to  Wil- 
liam ?'  *  Why,'  said  be,  *  I  hare  been  • 
trouble  to  William  so  often,  and  be  baa 
idways  been  so  kind  and  so  generous  to 
me,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be 
always  a  burden  to  him.*  His  friend 
immediately  insisted  on  his  accompany- 
ing him  to  his  house,  where  he  baa  him 
paid  the  attention  which  his  condition 
required.  This  midnight  yisit  was  a 
fortunate  one,  and  showed  him  the  ex- 
istence of  feelings,  the  strength  of 
which  he  had  little  expected;  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  ample  proof  that 
Gerald's  disposition  was  one  which  re- 
quired much  watching." 

As  a  parliamentary  reporter,  he  now 
began  to  br«athe  more  mely»  aad  ML 
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an  lionest  pride  in  the  conviction  that 
his  own  exertions  would  be^  after  all, 
successful.  The  Literary  Gazette,  and 
other  distinguished  periodicals,  were 
glad  to  retain  a  young  writer  of  such 
promise^  and  all  looked  well. 

'*  I  feel  that,  situated  a«i  I  am  now/' 
he  wrote  to  his  brother,  in  the  beginning 
of  182(),  •*  if  no  new  misfortune  occurs, 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  person  to  have 
a  fairer  course  before  him ;  and,  not> 
withstanding  my  many  disappoint- 
ments in  the  first  instance,  I  assure  you 
1  have  enough  of  my  «ager  confidence  re- 
maining, to  enter  upon  the  first  trial 
with  glorious  spirits.** 

Yet  a  great  deal  of  what  he  calls 
the  **  dry  drudgery"  of  his  work  con- 
tinued, such  as  arranging  indexes, 
cutting  down  dictionaries,  and  making 
translations. 

•*  You  have  no  idea,''  he  wrote, 
"  what  a  heart-breaking  life  that  of  a 
young  scribbler,  beating  about,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  way  in  London, 
is  :  going  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  as  I 
have  often  done,  and  being  obli«fed  to 
praise  up  my  own  maimseri{jt  to  niduco 
Jiim  to  look  at  it  at  all ;  for  tl;ero  is  so 
much  competition,  that  a  person  without 
a  name  will  not  even  got  a  trial ; — vihile 
he  puts  on  his  spectacles,  and  answers 
all  your  self-comniondutions  with  a 
*hum — um.'  A  set  of  hardene<l  villains  I 
And  yet  at  no  time  whatever  (*oul(l  I 
have  been  prevailed  ujion  to  ({uit  Loiidou 
altogether.  That  horrid  won! — tuilure  ! 
No  !  death  first  !  Thert*  is  a  irroat  tra- 
gic  actress  Ihto,  who  ofl'ered  to  present 
my  play,  and  do  all  in  her  j)o\ver  to  have 
it  acted ;  but  1  have  been  sickened  of 
such  matters  for  a  little  while.'* 

This  tragedy  was  Ciisippus,  which 
was  all  written  "  in  oofVee-houses*,  and 
on  little  slips  of  paper."  His  own  first 
thoughts  on  this  now  celebrated  play 
are  interesting. 

**  Here  I  givo  you  what  1  bi-lieve  yini 
have  ne\erhad  anything  of,  a  spe<'init'U 
of  my  tragedy-writing — thedrama  1  ha\  e 
written  sinee  I  eanu'  to  London.  You'd 
lau^h  if  yuu  saw  how  it  was  got  throu;;h. 
I  wroto  it  all  in  cofTeo-houses,  and  on 
little  Klip*  of  paper,  fn»m  whieh  I  afl«T- 
wnrds  copied  it  out.  The  story  is  that 
Greek  one  of  the  friend  who  ^ave  up  his 
love,  who  loved  him  Uiit,  to  the  friend 
who  hived  her,  and  whom  >he  lovetl; 
and  who  afterwards  got  fame  and 
wealth,  and  forgot  his  benefactor.     I 


have  been  roinpellecl  to  Introdure  Busy 
additional  circumstances,  which  I  cannot 
detail ;  but  you  must  suppose  that  GU 
sippus,  the  generous  frieno.  after  num- 
berless hardships,  arrives  in  Rome, 
where  he  first  hears  of  the  wealth  and 
new-sprung  pride  and  pomposity  of  his 
college  chum,  Fulvius,  to  whom  he  nve 
up  his  early  love  and  happiness.  Two 
words  on  the  characters  of  the  friends. 
Gisippus  I  have  made  a  fellow  of  exqni* 
site  susceptibility,  almost  touching  on 
weakness ;  a  hero  in  soul,  bnt  plaffocd 
with  an  excessive  nervousness  of  feeling, 
which  induces  him  to  almost  anticipate 
unkindness,  and,  of  course,  drives  him 
frantic,  when  he  finds  it  great  and  real, 
at  least  apparently  so.  Fuhius  is  a 
sincere  fellow,  but  an  enthusiast  for  re* 
nown,  and  made  insolent  by  success. 
This  is  the  fourth  act,  when  Gisippus 
has  not  appeared  for  many  scones^ 
when  he  was  the  gay,  manly  student  of 
the  Lyceum— and  is  supposed  entiivly 
forgotten,  or  not  thought  of,  by  Fulvius. 
He  then  comes  upon  the  stage,  after 
being  i>crsecuted  for  giving  up  Sopbro- 
nia  by  her  relatives,  and  appears  a  to- 
tally altered  being,  as  you  may  perceive. 
The  precinling  scene  has  been  one  of 
splendour,  and  clash,  and  honour  to 
Fulvius,  who  has  just  been  made  a 
pra>tor.      Is  it  not  the  play  1  showed 

?"     [Here  is  inserted 
the  fourth  act  of  (Sisippus.] 

••  Fulvius  succeeds  in  pacifying  Gisip- 
pus, and  the  scene  runs  on  to  moch 
greater  len^j^th,  but  I  h.ive  ^iveit  vuo 
enough  in  all  eonscience.  Give  me' all 
your  separate  criticisms  upon  this  broken 
act,  bv  no  me.ins  the  best  in  the  book  ; 
but  tlie  situation  is  original.  It  is, 
Hanini  says,  one  of  the  best  acting 
scenivs.  1  have  had  the  bad  taste  to 
sutler  three  lines  of  piictry  to  creep  into 
it,  but  1  let  them  stand.'** 

Here  is  a  melancholy  allusion  to 
poor  Keats  and  bis  liapless  love,  in  a 
letter  written  in  June,  1825  ; — 

*'  1  think  it  pos^iMo  I  may,  some  of 
thi"  e  days,  become  aci|uainted  with  the 
yi.nnjj  sifter  of  poor  Keats  the  |H»et,  as 
she  i>  comini;'  to  spend  ^om<•  time  with  a 
friend  of  mine.  It'  I  ilo,  1  w  ill  semi  yon 
nn  account  of  her.  My  Spanish  friend* 
N'alentine  Llano<>.  was  intimate  with 
him,  and  spoWe  with  him  thnt.*  duyit  be- 
fore h«-  (lift I.  I  am  »reatly  interested 
ahout  that  faniily.  Krat«,  you  must 
know,  was  in  love,  and  the  lady  whom  he 
was  to  have  marrieil,  had  \w  survival 
<niiiird's  review,  attemled  him  to  the 
la^t.  She  i<i  a  beautiful  younf;croatnr«», 
bur  now  wasted  away  to'a  skeleton,  and 
will  rulh»»-  hiui  shortly,  I  bi4ie\e.     Sb« 
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mnd  hb  sitter  say  thej  have  oft  fonnd 
htm,  on  Hiiddt^W  entering  the  room, 
with  thftt  review  In  hit  hand,  reading  at 
if  he  would  dcToor  it<— completely  ab« 
torbed,  abtent,  and  drinking  it  like 
mortal  poiton.  The  instant  he  observed 
anv  body  near  him,  however,  he  would 
thn»w  it  bj,  and  begin  to  talk  of  some 
indifferent  matter.'* 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  adds  to 
ibis:— 

"  I>ining  the  other  day  at  mj  friend 

Llano's,  1  met  that  Miss  B of  whom 

1  sp>ke  to  YOU  some  time  since,  sadlv 
rfaangcil  and  worn,  I  thought,  but  still 
moRt animated — livelv,  and  even  witty  in 
conversation.  She  quite  datxled  me,  in 
»pite  of  her  pale  looks.  ** 

We  regret  our  inability  to  trace 
this  young  creature's  history  farther  ; 
but  no  doubt  she  is  long  since  in  her 
Ttt%9  and  beyond  the  grare  has  re- 
joined him  she  loved  so  truly,  so  ten- 
derlv. 

During  the  well-earned  intervals  of 
hu  labours,  he  encountered  some 
scenes,  such  at  one  meets  with  in  Lon- 
don, and  no  where  else.  We  shall 
choose  out  one  or  two : — 

**  He  used  occasionally,  in  some  of  his 
evening  rambles,  to  turn  into  a  coffee- 
boose,  somewhere,  1  think*  in  Holborn, 
where  some  singular  characters,  unac- 
«iiiainted  with  each  other  except  through 
the  evening  meetings,  were  accustomed 
to  attembie  and  carry  on  a  kind  of 
Aortei,  which  were  generally  verv  en- 
tertaining, sometimes  surpassingly  so. 
A  few  of  these  were  quica-witted  spi- 
rits, that  by  the  spHghtliness  of  their 
sallies  kept  life  in  the  whole  company. 
Thry  were  blest  with  that  easy  self- 
p(»Measioci,  and  that  flippancy  of  thought 
and  exprewftion,  whicn,  though  not  al- 
wayt  associated  with  much  talent,  are 
•cvrrthelets  of  extreme  value  in  conver- 
•ati«io,  and,  in  a  debating  society,  often 
enable  their  possessor  to  take  the  lead 
of,  and  oot shine,  persons  of  greater 
abilitv  and  more  solid  acquirements. 
iMfraki,  though  he  had  never  cultivated 
tiM^e  qualities  in  himself,  enjoyed  their 
exercise  very  much  in  others,  and  ge- 
nerally sat  by,  a  silent  spectator, 
aautio^  himself  with  the  observationt 
•o  character  which  it  afforded.  The 
ewtertainasentt  of  the  evening  were  al- 
watt  ertemport,  so  that  no  one  had  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  himself  be- 
forvhaad.  '  Sometimes  they  consisted  of 
^iscusioAs  ftriring  Accideatally  out  of  a 


conversation  going  on  at  the  time  ;  at 
others,  of  some  regular  question  in  po- 
litics or  literature,  sot  up  for  debate  on 
the  instant ;  and  occasionally  of  read- 
ings, or  criticisms,  or  both,  on  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
the  day.  On  one  occasion  the  question 
argued  was,  *  Which  of  the  modem 
poets  gave  the  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  passion  of  love  ?'  The  fa- 
vourites seemed  to  be  Moore  and  Byron, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  decide  between 
them.  Lalla  Rookb,  The  Loves  of  the 
Angels,  The  Corsair,  Lara,  The  Bride 
of  Abydos,  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  Itc. 
had  each  its  zealous  advocate.  When 
the  debate  had  made  some  way,  a 
smart-looking  dapper  little  man,  with  a 
pack  on  his  back,  came  in,  took  a  rather 

f prominent  position,  unstrapped  his  pack, 
aid  it  on  the  table,  and  listened.  The 
discussion  became  loud,  animated,  and 
earnest,  the  speakers  being  as  numerous 
as  the  poems  they  patronised,  and  each 
endeavouring  to  support,  with  such  rea- 
son as  he  thought  most  convincing,  the 
opinion  with  wnich  he  had  started.  At 
last,  after  a  prolonged  debate,  the  new- 
comer arose.  It  was  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  from  the  eagerness  of  those 
who  were  already  engaged  in  the  dis- 
pute, but  he  began  with  such  appearance 
of  good  sense  and  fluencVi  and  made 
some  observations  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  he  instantly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all,  and  convinced  those  who 
were  most  interested  in  the  result  of 
the  discussion,  that  whatever  his  profes- 
sion might  be,  he  was  faMy  entitled  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  He  expressed  much 
surprise  that  no  allusion  had  been  made 
from  the  commencement,  to  what  he 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
description.!  of  love  that  was  to  be 
found  in-  the  whole  range  of  modem  li- 
terature, that  of  Don  Juan  and  Haidee, 
in  the  poem  of  Don  Juan,  which,  he  said, 
ought  to  take  precedence  of  dl  others. 
He  seemed  fully  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  of  the  poems 
spoken  of— descanted  with  great  judg- 
ment on  their  beauties  and  imperfec* 
tions — enforced  his  own  position  by 
quotations  from  the  most  remarkable 
passages  of  the  poems  he  most  prized ; 
and,  as  he  advanced,  fell  into  a  strain  of 
eloquence  regarding  it,  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  hearers,  and  drew 
down  raptures  of  applause.  All  present 
became  satisfif^d  that  his  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  was  deep  and  true,  and  that 
however  humble  his  condition  might  be, 
it  had  not  deprivinl  him  of  those  intel- 
lectual pleasures  which  a  highly-culti- 
vatiHl  taste  affords.  Their  surprise, 
however,  was  extreme,  when  he  con- 
cluded a  very  animated  discourse  some- 
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what  to  the  following  effect : — *  I  tnist 
that  mil  who  have  been  listening  to  me 
are  now  convinced  that  the  poem  I  haye 
been  speaking  of  is  far  bejond  all  others 
in  the  beauty,  originalitv,  and  force 
with  which  the  passion  or  love  is  deli- 
neated. If,  however,  there  are  any 
persons  present  who  have  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  remove  them  completely,  for 
I  have  got  the  whole  poem  here,  publuihed 
in  beautiful  ttme  ana  paper ,  at  a  penny  a 
canto  !  !  — and  he  instantly  pulled  open 
his  wallet,  and  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning"  distributed  a  doien  of  them. 
It  may  oe  easily  conceived  how  much 
those  who  had  previously  felt  much  in- 
terested in  the  discussion,  were  taken 
aback  by  such  a  proceeding.  A  move 
80  unexpected  caused  considerable  laugh- 
ter, and  rendered  it  quite  Impossiole 
to  enter  seriously  upon  the  subject 
again.'* 

This  it  well  told,  and  the  catas- 
trophe strikingly  developed.  We  won- 
der whether  the  poetic  pedlar  were 
the  true  hero  of  the  Excursion — who 
had  wandered  up  from  the  wilds  of 
Westmoreland  to  try  his  hand,  per- 
chance, in  the  streets  of  London — he 
of  whom  Wordsworth  spake  i-^  * 

"  An    irksome   drudgery  seems  it  to 

plod  on. 
Through  wet  and  dirty  ways,  or  pelt- 
ing storm, 
A  vagrant  merchant,   under  a  heavy 

load. 
Bent  as  he  moves,  and  needing  frequent 

rest ; 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find   their  own 

delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deemed  debasing 

now, 
Gained    merited     respect    in    simpler 

times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who 

round  him  dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration— all  dependent 
(Tpon  the  ptMllar's  toil — supplied  their 

wants, 
i)r  pleaseil  their  fancies  with  the  wares 

he  brought. 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no 

few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were 

led, 
By  persoveranc*^  in  this  track  of  life. 
To  competence  and  ease ;    for  him   it 

bore 
Attractions    manifold ;     and    this    he 

tthose.'* 

But  no  1  the  trader  was  too  keen  for 
bey  and  was,  no  doubty  a  Brummagem 


bagman,  come  up  from  that  univi 
of  smoke,  steam,  swelteriiig  fanmoaif 
and  oheap  hardware ;  and  now  packing 
about  the  metropolis  of  the  world  with 
hit  sixpenny  books  and  magic  raior* 
strops.  There  is  a  touch  of  myateiy, 
and,  withal,  of  the  strangeness  of 
truth,  about  the  following,  so  ms  to 
make  it  worth  extracting : — 

"  I  remember,**  Gerald's  biographer 
writes,  "  his  mentioning  a  circomstaaes 
which  amused  him  considerably.  Hyde 
Park  was  a  favourite  rosort  oY  his.  and 
during  his  rambles  there  in  the  evening, 
ho  used  frequently  to  meet  a  person 
who,  like  himself,  was  oompanionless. 
He  was  a  voon^  man  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  who  might  be  thirtj  years  of 
age,  or  upwards,  with  feature*  rather 
pale,  very  grave  in  their  expression,  and 
strongly  tinctured  with  melancholy.  He 
met  him  three  or  four  thnes  accidentally, 
and  he  was  still  alone.  The  sadness  of 
his  air  caught  Gerald's  attention.  Who 
could  he  be  ?  Some  dyspeptic,  perhaps 
some  hypochondriac,  or  some  moping, 
hopeless,  moon-struck  lover.  But  what 
diverted  him  most  was,  he  very  soon 
perceived  that  this  gloomy  solitary  had, 
either  from  their  frequent  meetings,  or 
some  cause,  taken  a  most  uncommon 
aversion  to  him.  This  amused  him  so 
much,  that  he  was  tempted  to  throw 
himself  in  his  way  oftener  than  mere  ac- 
cident would  account  for ;  and  the  an- 
noy anci>  of  the  gentleman  became  at  lasl 
so  great,  that  its  expression  was  scarcely 
at  all  disguised.  On  perceiving  this, 
Gerald  thought  any  perseverance  in  such 
a  course  would  be  only  a  cruel  persecu* 
tion,  and  he  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  his  distress  by  avoiding  him  ahe> 
get  her  in  future,  when  the  yonng  man 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  Gerald  ceased  to  think  of  ike 
cireumstani>e ;  but  one  night,  about  a 
fortnight  or  thr(*e  weeks  afterwards, 
l>eing  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  henr- 
iiig  Mome  nobleman's  carriage  called  for-» 
he  could  not  distinctly  hear  thename*-he 
planted  himself  clo<ie*to  the  door  f»f  it,  to 
get  a  };ihm1  view.  After  waiting  a  little, 
to  his  utter  amazement,  who  should  he 
see  approach  but  hi^  sad  friend  of  the 
park,  who  eame  within  a  few  feet  of  him, 
without  iN'iug  at  all  conscious  of  his 
preMenoe.  <  )n  p(»reeiving  him  he  started, 
gavt>  him  a  hntk  of  horror  and  astonish* 
inent,  and  dartisl  into  the  carriage  with 
tho  rapiditv  <>f  lightning,  as  if  he  had 
ju«t  etcapml  from  the  elutchM  of  some 
«» ild  animal.  Cterald  heard  him  matter 
something  like  *  <j(H»d  God  1'  as  bo 
pasiMMl  him  in  this  rapid  transit." 

Although  Mr.  Gril&n  was  at  thin 
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time  fortooaU  ioough  to  have  a  drama 
of  his  accepted  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  for  which  he  was  liberally 
paid*  even  before  it  was  prodaoed*  he 
wisely  turned  to  prose  literature  as  a 
field  easier  to  move  in,  and  lilcely  to  be 
attended  with  more  extended  success* 
With  Banim  as  a  rivals  he  prepared  to 
describe  Irish  manners  and  cnaracte- 
rbtics ;  and  "  HolUndtide,**  when  it 
appeared,  showed  he  had  not  miscal- 
culated his  strength.  It  led  him  at 
once  up  to  fame.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  a  literarv  life,  which  were  increased 
by  severe  beart-palpitationsy  made  it 
desirable  for  him  to  revisit  his  rela- 
tives in  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1827  he  seised  the  opportunitv  of 
his  success  to  get  away  for  a  utUe 
while.  The  dedining  health  of  one 
of  his  sisters,  a  sweet  amiable  girl, 
made  him  ouicken  his  journey  home- 
wards, ana  he  arrived  in  Limerick 
in  the  month  of   February  of  this 


**  Dear  Gerald,"  the  dying  girl  wroU 
to  him,  *'  a  visit  from  you  was  a  thing 
that  had  sometimes  occurred  in  my  dav< 
dreams,  and  I  now  dwell  on  it  with  the 
more  pleasure,  from  the  idea,  that  you 
must  M  pretty  certain  of  it,  or  you 
would  not  run  the  rbk  of  disappointing 
BM.  You  will  find  me,  I  think,  mucn 
changed,  when  you  come.  Will  you  tell 
Be,  whv  is  Spring  always  represented  so 
beautiful,  and  smilinj^,  and  all  that? 
If  you  should  ever  pamt  her,  pray  give 
her  an  ngly*  a  very  ugly  face ;  or,  It  she 
wuut  some,  let  it  be  with  a  countenance 
of  puss,  when  she  plays  with  her  vic- 
tim, before  giving  it  the  cottp  de  jfrace ; 
aad  tf  they  ask  you  the  cause  of  all 
this  maBce,  say,  that  'she  shows  no 
to  invalids/  " 


The  brother  and  sister  never  met 
The  very  evening  before  he  reached 
his  home,  her  spirit  fled  ;  and  ere  he 
arriwd  at  the  nouse,  a  messenger 
cocountered  him  with  the  woful  news, 
that  his  journey  was  in  vain.  His 
biographer  painfully  describes  the 
rfiRKrt — how  simple,  yet  full  of  mean- 
ing, are  these  wordi :«. 

**  The  shock  to  Gerald  was  dreadful. 
He  re«*l<d,  vtaFc^Ted,  and  would,  I  be^ 
lirv«.  hsve  fatlen,  but  for  those  who 
mm  stAfiding  bv.  His  fisatures  were 
Tioloatiy  agiUted,  aad  showed  sims 
of  a  most  pahifU  agony,  the  expression 


of  which  be  made  powerful  efforts  to 
control.  He  turned  verv  pale,  and 
drew  bis  breath  deeply  four  or  five 
times,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  After 
some  time  he  became  calm  enough  to 
make  some  inquiry  into  the  cireum« 
stances,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  me- 
lancholy journey.  The  evening  which 
he  spent  was,  as  may  be  judged,  verv 
different  from  any  he  had  anticipated. 
He  bad  not  seen  his  sister  now  for  some 
years.  He  had  always  been  sincerely 
and  deeply  attached  to  her ;  and  one  of 
the  brightest  pleasures  he  had  looked 
forward  to  on  hu  retum,was  the  renewal 
of  that  cheerful  intercourse,  which  he 
had  often  during  his  absence  remem- 
bered as  a  blessing  which  could  not  be 
too  highly  prised.  Had  he  even  com* 
pleted  his  journey  the  previous  evening, 
as  his  brother  had  done,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  tliat  blessing  once  again,  but 
now  all  was  at  an  end,  and  she  who 
would  have  welcomed  him  to  his  old 
fire-side  with  more  than  a  sister's  fond- 
ness, was  insensible  to  his  presence, 
and  lay  before  him,  pale,  mute,  and  mo* 
tionless.** 

We  do  not  want  to  heighten  the 
eiKsct  of  this  scene ;  but  all  who  have 
ever  sorrowed  in  a  similar  way,  must 
intuitively  know  how  it  struck  home 
to  the  poor  wanderer's  heart— such  a 
termination  to  his  davs  of  lonely  stmg* 
gle— such  a  return  nrom  his  long  and 
wearisome  absence  1  But  these  grieik 
are  sacred. 

Manv  months  after,  this  bereave- 
ment dictated  the  following  lines  :— 

**  Oh !  not  for  ever  lost,  though  on  our 
ear 
Those  uncomplaining  aooents  fisll  no 

more, 
Aad  earth  has  won,  and  never  eaa 
restore 
That  form  that  well-worn  grief  made 

doubly  dear. 
Oh !  not  for  ever  lost,  though  hope  may 
rear 
No  more  sweet  visions  in  the  f\iture 

now. 
And  even  the  memory  of  that  pallid 
brow 
Grows  unfamiliar  with    each   passing 

vear. 
Though  lowly  be  thy  place  on  earth, 
and  few 
The  tongues  that  name  thee  on  thy 
native  plains. 
Where  sorrow  first  thy  gentle  pre- 
sence cross 'd. 
And    dreary  tints  o*er  all  the  future 
threw. 
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While  life's  young  zeal  yet  triamphed 
in  thy  veins, 
Oh  !  early  fall'n  thou  art — but  not 
for  ever  lost. 

<*  If  in  that  land  where  hope  can  cheat 
no  more, 
Lavish  in  promise — laggard  in    ful- 
filling ; 
Where  fearless  love  on  every  bosom 
stealing 
And  boundless  knowledge  brighten  all 

the  shore ; 
If  in  that  land,  when  life's  old  toils  are 
done. 
And  my  heart  lies  as  motionless  as 

thine, 
I  still  might  hope  to  press  that  hand 
in  mine. 
My  unoffending — my  oifended  one  1 
I  would  not  mourn  the  health  that  flies 
my  cheek, 
I  would  not  mourn  my  disappointed 
years, 
My  vain  heart  mock'd,  and  worldly 
hopes  o'erthrown, 
But  long  to  meet  thee  in  that  land  of 
rest. 
Nor  deem  it  joy  to  breathe  in  careless 
ears 
A  talc  of  blighted  hopes  as  mourn- 
ful as  thine  own." 

A  passing  coolness  which  now  oc- 
curred between  Gerald  Griftin  and 
his  true  friend  Banim,  might  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  convict  the  former  of 
ingratitude,  for  he  was  wholly  respon- 
sible for  it,  were  it  not  that  it  h  ac- 
counted for  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
disposition.  Gerald  had  an  absolute 
horror  of  patronage,  or  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  it ;  and  ho  carried  his 
dislike  so  far,  as  almost  to  run  away 
from  kindness  when  offered  to  him. 
Banim  was  too  kind  to  him,  therefore 
he  cunsidercd  it  incumbent  on  him  not 
to  bo  so  friendly  towards  Banim 
henceforth ;  but  a  little  explanation 
set  all  things  right,  and  they  became 
firmer  and  faster  friends  than  ever. 
This  feeling  of  our  friend  Gerald's 
arose  from  that  mental  darkness, 
which  we  have  found  to  prevail  ex- 
tensively in  the  world,  and  which  has 
sometimes  vexed  us,  heart  and  soul, 
in  the  case  even  of  our  own  intimates. 
People  will  think,  that  he  who  receives 
a  kindness  is  invariably  the  person 
obliged,  and  in  this  way  they  make  the 
one  who  confers  it,  to  an  equal  extent 
a  sort  of  creditor  over  him.  Now,  if 
there  must  be  this  profit  and  loss 
reckoQiDg  in  the  traosactionf  which. 


we  are  sure,  there  ought  not  to  be«  wt 
hold  to  \if  that  the  acoount  lietp  in 
many  instances,  the  other  way.  Onr 
philosophy  may  be  wrong*  bot  until  it 
18  proven  to  be  so,  we  shall  maintain 
it«  Shadows,  as  we  are»  in  these 
pag^s,  and  without  substance  as  we 
ever  have  been  from  oar  cradlehoodt 
we  shall  yet  say  for  our  own  insignifi- 
cant selves,  that  the  permission  to  do 
a  friendly  act,  is  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion one  we  love  can  lav  us  under ;  Mid 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  solici- 
tation or  acceptance  of  a  kindness,  we 
feel  we  ore  generally  conferring  the 
favour,  not  receiving  it ;  for  they  are 
few  from  whom  we  would  seek  snch 
things.  Hie  locus  ett — this  is  our 
position;  and  let  Harry  Lorreqoer, 
that  skilful  man  in  these  things,  be  the 
uinpire  1 

The  success  of  the  volume  of  taleiy 
called  ''  Hollandtide,"  induced  our 
young  author  to  make  a  second  simiUr 
venture,  and  he  returned  to  London ' 
in  August,  1827,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  ''  Tales 
of  the  Munster  Festivals.**  These 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
were  even  more  successful  than  **  Hol- 
landtide.*' The  critics  now  began  to 
load  him  with  praise,  and  the  pub- 
lishers to  vie,  one  with  another,  for  his 
favours.  The  **  Collegians*  was  puK> 
lished  in  the  winter  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  crowned  his  fame.  This 
highly-wrought  and  most  thrilling  tale 
was  thrown  off  with  little  effort ;  the 
work  of  each  day  being  wanted  for 
**  copy'*  on  the  next,  and  printer  and 
author  keeping  up  a  sort  of  good- 
humoured  emulation,  as  to  which 
should  outstrip  the  other  in  the  race. 
Were  nothing  else  considered,  we 
should  consider  such  a  book,  written 
under  these  circumstances,  to  be  a 
wonderful  one  indeed. 

From  this  time  forth  we  may  date 
Mr.  (irifiin's  growing  diaitaffte  for 
litt-rature.  When  fame  was  a  thiiiff 
to  be  desired,  and  looked  and  labouretl 
for,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  all 
I>aiiis  to  secure  it ;  now,  when  in  his 
gTiUfp,  itshollt>wnest  wai«  too  apparent, 
and  he  loamfd  to  destnisi*  it.  With 
the  determination  to  aoandon  all  lite- 
rary pursuits,  he  entered  himself  a 
law  student  at  the  London  University, 
in  the  winter  season  of  1828,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  for  some  time  with 
diligence,  but  i»oon  lukt  all  heart  for 
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tbem  alflo.  Wa  find  hiin»  in  1833» 
one  of  a  deputation  from  hU  natire 
city  to  the  poet  Moore«  with  the  object 
of  •olicitiog  the  btrd'i  offering  himself 
for  the  representation  of  Limericlc. 
Our  pickings  and  stealings  from  the 
memoir  have  t>een  urettj  frequent 
already,  and  our  last  snail  bo  the  UTelj 
account  of  his  vidiit  to  Sloperton.  He 
is  couie  as  far  as  Deviaes,  and  has  got 
the  waiter  op  for  information : — 

**  Well,  wc  asked  tlie  waiter:  out 
came  tbo  important  quest  ion,  *  How  far 
is  Sloperton   CottsKc  from   Devises  ?' 

*  81o|H>rton,  sir?  That's  Mr.  Moore's 
ntacf.  ^i^ ;  ke'$  a  potU  tir.  We  do  all 
Mr.  Moore's  work !'     What  oup^ht  I  to 

have  fione«  L ?     To  have  Hung  rajr 

arms  about  his  neck  for  knowing  so  much 
about  Moore,  or  to  have  knocked  him 
down  for  knowing  so  little?  Well,  we 
learned  all  no  wanted  to  know;  and 
aftcT  making  our  arrangements  for  the 
following  da  J,  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
soundly.  And  in  the  morning  it  was 
that  w'o  hired  the  grand  cabriolet,  and 
set  ofTto  Sloperton  ;  drissling  rain,  but 
a  delif^htful  country ;  such  a  gentle 
shower  as  that  through  which  he  looked 
at  Innisfallcn,  his  farewell  look.  And 
we  drore  away  until  we  came  to  a  cot- 
tage* a  cottace  of  gentility,  with  two 
gateways,  and  pretty  grounds  about  it, 
and  we  alighted,  and  knocked  at  the 
halUdoor ;  snd  there  was  dead  silence, 
and  me  fthi^pcred  one  another ;  and  my 
ner re*  thrilled  as  the  winds  rustled  in 
the  creeping  shrubs  that    srared  the 

retreat  of  <— ^>  Moore.    Ob,   L 1 

there's  no  use  in  talking,  but  I  must  be 
fine.  1  wonder  I  ercr  stood  it  at  all, 
and  1  an  Irishman  too,  and  singine  his 
songs  •ince  I  was  the  height  of  my  knee, 

•  Th«  Veiled  Prophet,'  *  Asim  ;*  *  She  U 
far  from  the  Land;*  'Those  ETening 
llelU.'  Bat  the  door  opened,  and  a 
young  woman  appeared.  *  Is  Mr.  Moore 
at  home?'  *rll  see,  sir;  what  name 
shall  I  say,  sir?*  Well,  not  to  be  too 
partirubr,  we  were  shomn  up  stairs, 
« brre  we  found  tbo  nightingale  in  his 
ra|»<* ;  in  hnnester  language,  and  more 
to  the  porp«>te,  we  found  our  hero  in 
liU  »tDdr,  a  tabic  before  him,  corered 
with  U»oks  and  papers  ;  a  drawer,  half- 
otten,  and  ^^tuffctl  with  iHters;  a  piano, 
alto  open,  at  a  little  distance;  and  the 
tfai"f  him«elf,  a  little  man,  but  full  of 
•pirit,  with  i'\e^,  handn,  feet,  and  frame 
f««r  ••t«r  in  motii>n,  looking  as  if  it  would 
be  a  frat  for  him  to  sit  for  three  minutes 
•|virt  in  his  rhair.  I  am  no  great  ob- 
MT^er  of  proportions;  but  be  seemed 
Co  me  to  be  a  neat-made  little  fellow. 


Udily  buttoned  up,  young  as  fifteen  in 


heart,  though  with  hair  that  remfaidMl 
me  of  the  '  Alps  in  the  sunset  ;*  not 
handsome,  perhaps,  but  something  in 
the  whole  cui  of  nim  that  pleased  me  i 
finished  as  an  actor,  but  without  an 
actor's  affectation ;  easy  as  a  gentleman, 
but  without  sosie  gentlemen's  formality ; 
in  a  word,  as  people  say  when  they  find 
their  brains  begin  to  run  aground,  at  the 
fag-end  of  a  magnificent  period,  we 
found  him  an  hospitable,  warm-hearted, 
Irishman_as  pleasant  as  could  tie  hfan- 
self,  and  dispo5ed  to  make  others  so. 
And  is  this  enough?  And  need  I  t^ 
you  that  the  day  was  spent  delist  full  r, 
chiefly  in  listening  to  his  innumerable 
Jests,  and  admirable  stories,  and  l>eau- 
tiful  similes-^beautiful  and  original  at 
those  be  throws  into  his  songs  and  anec- 
dotes, that  would  make  the  Danes  laugh  ? 
And  how  we  did  all  we  oould,  I  beliere, 
to  get  him  to  stand  for  Limerick ;  and 
how  we  called  again  the  day  after,  and 
walked  with  him  alnmt  his  little  garden ; 
and  how  he  told  us  he  always  wrote 
walking ;  and  how  we  came  in  again  and 
took  luncheon;  and  how  I  was  near 
Ibrgetting  it  was  Friday,  (which,  yon 
know,  I  am  rather  apt  to  do  in  pleasant 
company) ;  and  how  he  walkedTwith  us 
throuffh  the  fields,  and  wished  us  a 
*  goo£>bye,*  and  left  us  to  do  at  well  as 
we  could  without  him." 

We  haT6  next  a  tonr  in  the  Higli- 
lands  of  Scotland,  chronicled  in  the 
tame  light  and  cheerful  style ;  on  hb 
return  from  which,  Mr.  Griffin  an- 
nounced to  hit  family  what  had  been 
long  silentW  working  in  hb  own  breattf 
hb  retolntion  to  embrace  numattie 
Towt.  On  thb  event  of  hb  life  we  do 
not  want  to  enlarge ;  it  will,  of  eoarte» 
be  riewed  in  different  lights  by  difiRsr* 
ent  indiTidnab.  Ha  seems  to  hare 
been  moTed  to  it  by  Tariont  considera- 
tions; hb  sbter's  death  had  cast  a 
gooro  oTer  hb  soul,  which  ncTer^  eren 
hit  lightest  moods,  wholly  passed 
off — and  he  deemed  that,  in  utter  se- 
clusion firom  the  world,  that  peace 
would  be  found  which  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  fain  in  busier  ttrogglet. 
The  example  of  a  female  relative  who 
became  a  Sister  of  Charity,  no  doubt 
weighed  with  him  also.  As  a  prena- 
ratory  step,  he  destroyed  a  trunk  tull 
of  unpubVished  manuscripts,  divided 
hb  few  goods  amongst  his  brotbersy 
and  on  the  8th  of  September,  ia38» 
was  admitted  into  a  Dublin  monastery 
under  the  name  of  Brother  Joseph. 
He  removed  to  Cork  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year^  wherCf  in  anotlier 
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tweWe  months^  his  recluse  life  was 
terminated  by  an  attack  of  typhuA 
fever.  He  died  on  the  evening  .  of 
Friday,  the  )2th  of  June,  1840,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
North  Monastery.  A  plain  head-stone 
marks  the  place  of  his  sleeping. 

We  have  thus  run  over  these  pleas- 
ing memoirs,  which  are  written  with 
much  feeling,  and  display  in  their 
arrangement  considerable  taste  and 
judgment.  After  all,  a  brother  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  best  biographer  a 
man  can  have.  A  son  is  too  far  removed 
from  one,  as  well  in  years  as  in  posi- 
tion, rightly  to  form  his  judgment,  at 
least  contemporaneously;  while  a  stran- 
ger has  to  depend  for  his  knowledge 
almost  wholly  on  hearsay,  and  we  know 
how  easily  facts  are  distorted  from  the 
omission  of  a  single  feature,  material, 
though  minute.  But  our  own  familiar 
friend,  a  brother,  he  is  the  one  to 
understand  us  rightly,  and  reflect  our 
image  clearly  and  entire.  "We  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Griffin  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  love  labour,  which 
has  given  us  so  much  pleasure  as  to 
make  us  hope  it  is  not  our  last  time  of 
meeting  him.  We  would,  however, 
point  out  to  him  the  exceedingly  care- 
less way  in  which  the  press  has  been 
corrected,  which  his  residence  in  Lime- 
rick cannot  excuse — since,  attached  to 
every  London  printing  establishment, 
there  arc  alwavs  efficient  readers.  The 
book  teems  with  errata,  and  the  punc- 
tuation is  frequently  very  incorrect. 
We  remember  an  "  office"  anecdote, 
where  picked  up  we  cannot  say,  which 
is,  perhaps,  apropos: — "  Harry,**  said 
one  compositor  to  another,  "here  is 
a  big  bit  of  copy,  and  not  a  comma 
from  head  to   tail  in   it!**    *'  Never 


mind,"  wai  the  cool  r^oisdeTf  *'tlirov 
in  a  few  here  and  there."  Weafarewdlj 
fetupect  the  good  Leech  writes  withont 
punctuating^  and  the  compoiiton  hav- 
mff  done  it  for  him^  hmre  "  thrown  in** 
a  few  points  here  and  there*  that  mttht 
be  better  **  thrown  out**  again.  The 
misprints  are  far  too  numerous  lor  a 
small  volume  of  under  Are  hundred 
pages. 

A  word  of  fkrewell  about  Gerald 
Griffin.  His  character  was  a  bl^idinff, 
not  uncommon,  we  belieTe»  of  strengUi 
and  weakness — energy  and  sensibility — 
humility  and  pride — ^gloom  and  ligbt- 
heartedness.  Some  one  sejs,  it  is  the 
brightest  sunshine  which  creates  the 
deepest  shadow ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  so  with  him.  But  let  us  speak 
reverentially  of  the  departed.  He 
died  young — ^yet  what  of  that?  So 
do  the  great  proportion  of  all  our 
men  of  flrenius — so  did  the  brightest 
spirits  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  Inow 
during  our  wierd  world-journey. 
They  had  too  little  clay.  He  died 
early  ;  and  though  his  works  rather 
show  us  what  he  could  do,  than  satisfy 
us  with  what  he  actually  effected — 
rather  lead  us  towards  eapectatioo 
than  contentment — ^yet*  we  ne\  he  has 
given  us  sufficient  for  remembrance. 
The  author  of  the  Collegians  must 
live — and  as  an  able  delineator  of  our 
national  feelings — as  an  expounder  of 
that  subtlest  of  problems,  the  Irish 
heart — he  cannot  be  forgotten;  but 
with  Carleton,  and  Banim,  and  Miis 
Edgeworth,  and  one  or  two  more,  be 
will  take  his  placo  in  our  Irish  ftrma- 
mont,  and  form  a  portion  of  that 
galaxy  to  which  we  are  wont  to  look 
with  wonder  and  pride. 
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8TEAT    LEAVLITS   VEOM   THE  OBEMAN  OAE. — FIFTH   DEIFT. 

HoUntH  to  tie  %atn. 

EUNOB. 

There  blooms  a  beautiful  Flower  ;  it  blooms  in  a  far-off  land  ; 
Its  life  has  a  mvstic  meaning,  for  few  to  understand. 
Its  leaves  illurome  the  vallej,  its  odour  scents  the  wood  ; 
And  if  evil  men  come  near  it  thej  grow  for  the  moment  good. 

When  the  winds  are  tranced  in  slumber  the  rays  of  this  luminous  Flower 
Shed  glorj  more  than  earthly  o'er  lake  and  hill  and  bower  ; 
The  hutf  the  hall,  the  palace,  jea.  Earth's  forsakenest  sod. 
Shine  out  in  the  wondrous  lustre  that  fills  the  Heaven  of  God. 

Three  kin^s  came  once  to  a  hostel,  wherein  laj  the  Flower  so  rare  : 
A  star  nhone  over  its  roof,  and  they  knelt  adoring  there. 
Whenever  thou  seest  a  damsel  whose  YOung  eyes  dazzle  and  win, 
O,  pray  that  her  heart  may  cherish  this  Flower  of  Flowers  within ! 


€it  33rftif  oC  tit  Beatr. 

WILHELM    MOBLLBE. 

Mother  dear,  thy  happy  heart  is  weetless  of  m?  dolour. 
Why  a  wedding-robe  for  me,  and  why  its  purple  colour  ? 
Thik  proud  purple  shall  show  paler  in  the  daydawn  early. 
All  night  long  my  tears  thereon  shall  fall  so  fast  and  pearly ! 

But  if  Morning's  golden  sun  arise  and  find  me  sleepincr. 
If  the  rol>e  remain  unblanchod,  for  all  mj  weary  weepmg, 
Carl  shall  come  to  aid  me  from  his  bed  below  the  billow. 
And  his  locks  shall  steep  afresh  my  purple  and  my  pillow. 

For  he  lies  where  gentle  waters  watch  M  /Hends  above  him  ; 
And  when  these  shall  whisper  him  that  she  who  vowed  to  love  him 
Trembles  lest  the  jealous  heart  that  in  his  youth  he  gave  her 
Now  forsake  her  bosom,  he  will  rise  and  come  to  save  her. 

Mother  dear,  I  go  to  church — but  thence  into  a  far  land. 
C«ive  my  bridefn'oom  only  this  funereal  cypress  garland. 
All  that  he  shall  find  will  be  a  maiden's  corpse  to-morrow 
Stretched  before  the  altar  where  the  widows  kneel  in  sorrow. 


Iftopr. 

SCHILLER. 


The  Future  i*<  Man's  immemorial  hymn : 
In  %ain  runs  the  Prekent  a- wasting  ; 

T<t  a  golden  goal  in  the  distance  dim 
In  life,  in  death,  he  is  hasting. 

The  world  grows  old,  and  young,  and  old. 

But  the  ancient  story  still  bears  to  be  told. 
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Hope  smiles  on  the  Boy  from  the  hour  of  his  birth ; 

To  the  Youth  it  gives  bliss  without  limit ; 
It  gleams  for  Old  Age  as  a  sUr  on  earth. 

And  the  darkness  of  Death  cannot  dim  it. 
Its  rays  will  gild  even  fathomless  gloom* 
When  the  Pilgrim  of  Life  lies  down  in  the  tomb. 

Never  deem  it  a  Shibboleth  phrase  of  the  crowd* 

Never  call  it  the  dream  of  a  rhymer  ; 
The  instinct  of  Nature  proclaims  it  aloud — 

We  arr  destined  for  something  saBLiMsa. 
This  truth,  which  the  Witness  within  reveals* 
The  purest  worshipper  deepliest  feels. 


I^ature  tnorr  tj^ait  ^c(fnrf . 


RUECKERT. 

I  have  a  thousand  thousand  lays. 

Compact  of  myriad  myriad  words. 
And  so  can  sing  a  million  ways. 

Can  play  at  pleasure  on  the  chords 
Of  tuned  harp  or  heart ; 

Yet  is  there  one  sweet  song 

For  which  in  vain  I  pine  and  long ; 
I  cannot  reach  that  song,  with  all  my  minstrel-art. 

A  shepherd  sits  within  a  dell, 

O'er-canopied  from  rain  and  heat ;  ; 

A  shallow  but  pellucid  well 

Doth  ever  bubble  at  his  feet. 
His  pipe  is  but  a  leaf. 

Yet  there,  above  that  stream. 

He  plays  and  plays,  as  in  a  dream. 
One  air  that  steals  away  the  senses  like  a  thief. 

A  simple  air  it  seems  in  truth. 

And  who  begins  will  end  it  soon  ; 
Yet,  when  that  hidden  shepherd-youth 

So  pours  it  in  the  ear  of  Noon, 
Tears  flow  from  those  anear. 

All  songs  of  yours  and  mine 

Condensed  in  one  were  less  divine 
Than  that  sweet  air  to  sing,  that  sweet,  sweet  lur  to  hear  1 

'Twas  yesternoon  he  played  it  last ; 

The  huromings  of  a  hundred  bees 
Were  in  mine  ears,  yet,  as  I  passed* 

1  heard  him  through  the  myrtle  trees. 
Stretched  all  along  he  lay, 

'Mid  foliage  half  decayed. 

His  lambs  were  feeding  while  he  played. 
And  sleepily  wore  on  the  stilly  Summer  day. 


M4.]       Sirag 
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UHLAKD. 

Forward!  Onward !^fiur  and  forth ! 
An  earthquake  shout  upwakw  the  North* 
Forward! 

Prussia  heart  that  shout  lo  proudj 
She  hears,  and  echoes  it  aloud. 
Forward ! 

Ancient  Austria  I  Nurse  of  Mind  I 
Sublime  land,  lag  not  thoa behind! 
Forward  1 

Warriors  of  the  Saxon's  land. 
Arouse!  arise ! — press  hand  in  hand 
Forwtfd! 

Swabia,  Brunswick,  Pomeraine  I— . 
Wild  Yagers  from  the  Meuae  and  Maine ! 
Forward ! 

Holland ! — thou  hast  heard  the  word. 
Up !  Thou  too  hast  a  soul  and  sword! 
Forward ! 

Switierland, — thou  Erer-freel 
Lorraine,  Alsatia,  Burgundy ! 
Forward! 

Albion !  Spain  1  A  oommoD  eanae 

Is  yours — ^your  liberties  and  laws ! 

Forward! 

Onward !  Forward !— each  and  all ! 
Hark,  hark  to  Freedom's  tiranderoall  t 
Forward! 

Forward!  Onward! — fiur  and  forth! 
And  proTC  what  gallant  hearts  are  worth ! 
Forward! 


Wjbert  are  tfnt  ? 

swAiuir  ropuLAi  aowG. 

Where  are  they,  the  BeloT^, 

The  Gladsome,  all? 
Where  are  they,  the  BeloTcd, 

The  Gladsome,  all  ? 

They  left  the  festal  hearth  and  hall. 
They  pine  afar  from  m  in  alien  dimes. 
ToL.  XXUL— No.  134. 
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Oh,  who  shall  hring  them  hack  to  us  once  more  ? 

Who  shall  restore 
Life*s  fairv  floral  times  ? 

Restore 
Life's  fairy  floral  times  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gallant,  all  ? 
Where  are  thev,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gallant,  all  ? 

At  Freedom's  thrilling  clarion-call 
They  went  forth  in  the  pride  of  Youthhood's  powers. 

Oh,  who  shall  give  them  hack  to  us  once  more  ? 

Who  shall  restore 
Long-huried  hearts  and  hours  ? 

Restore 
Long-huried  hearts  and  hours  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gifted,  all  ? 
Where  are  they,  the  BelovM, 

The  Gifted,  all  ? 

They  would  not  yield  their  souls  the  thrall 
Of  gold,  or  sell  the  glory  of  their  lays. 

Oh,  who  shall  give  them  back  to  us  once  more  ? 

Who  shall  restore 
The  bright  young  songful  days  ? 

Restore 
The  bright  young  songful  days  ? 

God  only  can  restore  us 

The  lost  ones  all. 
But  GuD  He  will  restore  us 

The  lost  ones  all ! 

What,  though  the  Future's  shadows  fall 
Dark  o'er  their  fate,  seen  darker  through  our  tears. 

Our  God  will  give  them  back  to  us  once  more — 

He  can  restore 
The  vanished  golden  years  I 

Restore 
The  vanished  golden  years  ! 


(1813.) 
KOERNER. 

Where  lies  the  minstrels  Motherland ? 

Where  Love  is  faith  and  Fri«iidahip  duty, 
WluTe  Valour  wins  its  raced  from  Beaut\, 
Where  Man  wakes  Truth,  not  Gold,  his  booty. 

And  Freedom  bids  the  soul  expand — 

There  lay  my  Mothfrland  ! 

Where  'Man  makcf  Truth,  not  Gold,  his  booty. 

There  wu  my  Motherland  I 
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How  fares  the  minstreTs  Motherland  ? 

The  land  of  oaki  and  tonlit  waters 

Is  dark  with  woe,  is  red  with  slauffhtert ; 

Her  bravest  sons,  her  fairest  dau^ters. 
Are  deadf — or  live,  proscribed  and  banned— 
So  fares  mv  Motherland ! 

The  land  of  oaks  and  sunlit  waters, 
Mt  cherished  Motherland ! 

Whj  weeps  the  minstrel's  Motherland  ? 

To  see  her  son^,  while  tjrants  trample 

Her  yellow  fields  and  vinejardi  ample, 

So  coldlj  view  the  bright  example 
Long  shown  them  by  a  faithful  band— 
For  this  we«ps  Motherland  ! 

Because  thev  slight  that  high  example 
Wevps  thus  roj  Motherland  I 

What  mants  the  minstrel's  Motherland? 

To  fire  the  Cold  and  rouse  the  Dreaming, 

And  see  their  (rerman  broadswords  gleaming 

And  spT  their  Gorman  standard  streaming. 
Who  Kpuni  the  Despot's  haught  command. 
This  wants  my  Motherland  I 

To  fire  the  Cold  and  rouse  the  Dreaming, 
This  wants  uiv  Motherland ! 

Whom  calls  the  minstrel's  Motherland? 

Her  saints  and  gods  of  ancient  ages. 

Her  (ireat  and  Bold,  her  bards  and  sages, 

To  bless  the  war  fair  Freedom  wages. 
And  speed  her  torch  from  hand  to  hand — 
These  calU  my  Motherland  ! 

Her  Great  and  Bold,  her  bards  and  sages. 
These  calls  mv  Motherland  I 

And  hopes  then  still  the  minstreFs  Land? 

Yes !  Prostrate  in  her  deep  dejection, 

She  Ktill  dares  hope  swift  resurrection  ! 

She  hopes  in  Heaven  and  His  protection 
Who  can  redeem  from  Slavery*s  brand — 
This  hopes  my  Motherland  ! 

She  hopes  in  Goo  and  Gon*s  protection, 
M)  >iuflrcring  Motherland ! 


Bnranli  of  iSlonHrn. 

UliLANU. 

T«'«'r«l«  thf  lofty  walls  of  lUlbi  lo  I  Durand  of  Blonden  hies  : 
I'riouian'i  Miii^'s  are  in  hi%  bosom  ;  Love  and  Pleasure  light  his  eyes. 
1  hf r«*,  hf  drt-am.*!,  hi»  own  true  maiden,  beauteous  as  the  evening-star, 
Li  ar.inj  oVr  her  turret-lattice,  waits  to  hear  her  knight's  guitar. 

Li  tl.r  iiiMlftu.bn.UMl  courtyard  foon  Durand  Ik'gins  his  lay, 

Itiit  b««  f\v%  ^rlhure  vainly  upwanU;  there  they  meet  no  answering  ray. 

rto«er»  are  lilo<iniing  in  the  lattice,  rich  of  (Miour,  fair  to  ftet>. 

Bat  the  fairest  flower  of  any.  Lady  Blanpa,  where  b  she  ? 
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Ah  I  while  yet  he  chanto  the  ditty  draws  a  mourner  near*  and 

*'  She  is  dead,  is  dead  for  ever,  whom  Durand  of  Blonden  seeka  !** 

And  the  knight  replies  not,  breathes  not :  darkness  gathers  round  his  bram ; 

He  is  dead,  is  dead  for  ever  ;  and  the  mourners  weep  the  twain. 

In  the  darkened  castle-chapel  burn  a  many  tapers  bright : 
There  the  lifeless  maiden  lies,  with  whitest  wreaths  and  ribands  dight. 
There  .  .  .  But  lo !  a  mighty  marvel !  She  hath  oped  her  eyes  of  blue ! 
All  are  lost  in  joy  and  wonder  I     Lady  Blanca  lives  anew ! 

Dreams  and  visions  flit  before  her,  as  she  asks  of  those  anear, 
"  Heard  I  not  my  lover  singing  ?  Is  Durand  of  Blonden  here  ?** 
Yes,  O  Lady,  thou  hast  heard  him ;  he  has  died  for  thy  dear  sake ! 
He  could  wake  his  tranced  mistress :  him  shall  none  for  ever  wake  1 

He  is  in  a  realm  of  glory,  but  as  yet  he  wcets  not  where ; 

He  but  seeks  the  Lady  Blanca :  dwells  she  not  already  there  ? 

Till  he  finds  her  must  he  wander  to  and  fro,  as  one  bereaven^ 

Ever  calling,  "  Blanca !  Blanca !"  through  the  desert  halb  of  Heaven. 


^iinHffi. 


8ELBBB. 


I. 


The  poet  layeth  a  wager 
of  a  fourpenny.piece  that 
he  will  concoct  an  intenier 
poem  on  Schnapps  than  any 
other  garretteer  extant. 


I'm  rather  slow  at  extravaganzas. 

And  what  ^our  poets  call  thunderclaps; 
ril  therefore  spin  you  some  sober  stanzas 

Concerning  nothing  at  all  but  Schnapps. 
And  though  my  wisdom,  like  Sancho  Panza's^ 

Consists  entirely  of  bits  and  scraps, 
I'll  bet  you  fourpence  that  no  man  plans  as 

Intense  a  poem  as  I  on  Schnapps. 


II. 


He  pancgyriicth  Srhnappt, 
and  quoteth  a  pronoun 
ttom  Quiotua  Horatiuf 
Flaccus. 


Schnapps  is,  you  know,  the  genteelest  liquid 

That  any  tapster  in  Potsdam  taps  ; 
When  youVe  tobacco,  and  chew  a  thick  anid. 

You've  still  to  grin  for  your  glass  or  Schnapps. 
You  then  wax  funny,  and  show  your  slick  wit. 

And  smash  to  smithers  with  kicks  and  slaps 
Whatever*8  next  you— in  Latin  maeomd — 

For  I  quote  Horace  when  lauding  Schnapps. 


He  detcribeth  hlnuelf, 
nathleM,  a«  being  a  most 
moderate  Schnapper,  ex. 
oepUog  when  he  happcneth 
to  •tagger  Into  bad  com. 
pany. 


MagmM  hiatus,  lugubtt 
dtfleodiM. 


III. 

Tve  but  one  pocket  for  quids  and  coppers. 

Which  last  moreover  are  mostly  raps. 
Yet,  'midst  my  ha'pence  and  pipes  and  stoppers 

I  still  find  room  for  a  flask  of  Schnaj^ 
My  daily  quantum  is  twenty  croppers. 

Or  ten  half-naggins  ;-.but,  when  with  chapa 
Who,  though  good  Schnappers,  are  no  slipsloppers, 

I  help  to  empty  a  keg  of  Schnapps. 


1844.]       Sira^  C 

xxxviu 

iiMct  iS!£.**^^tid  ^        l^emg  fifty,  sixty,  or  therebctwixe,  I 

taffcr  bim^  a  m  GueM  m.iny  midniffhtf  can*t  now  elmpse 

4amkm  amont-ooi  h  Before  the  hour  comes  m  which  my  fixt  eye 

Must  look  its  last  upon  Earth  and  Schnappa. 
ril  kick  the  pail,  too»  in  some  dark  pigstye. 

Imbibing  hogwash,  or  whey  perhape. 
Which,  taken  sep'rate^  or  even  mixt,  I 

Don*t  think  saperior  at  all  to  Schnapps ! 


€it  tfemCnt  tfbent. 

SELBEt. 

Curtain  the  lamp,  and  bunr  the  bowl— 

The  ban  is  on  drinking ! 
Reason  nhall  reig^  the  queen  of  the  soul 

When  the  spirits  are  sinking. 
Chained  lies  the  demon  that  smote  with  blight 

Men's  morals  and  laurels ; 
So,  hail  to  Health,  and  a  long  Good-night 

To  old  wine  and  new  qnarrela  I 

Nights  shall  descend,  and  no  taTems  ring 

To  the  roar  of  our  rerds ; 
Mornings  shall  dawn,  but  none  of  them  bring 

White  lips  and  blue  derils. 
Riot  and  Frenxr  sleep  with  Remorse 

In  the  obsolete  potion. 
And  Mind  grows  calm  as  a  ship  on  her  course 

0*er  the  lerel  of  Ocean. 

So  should  it  be  I — for  Man's  world  of  romance 

Is  fast  disappearing. 
And  shadows  of  Changes  are  seen  in  adfance. 

Whose  epochs  are  nearing ; 
And  days  are  at  hand  when  the  Best  will  reqmre 

All  means  of  salvation. 
And  the  souls  of  men  shall  be  tried  in  the  fire 

Of  the  Final  Probation. 

And  the  Witling  no  longer  or  sneers  or  smiles ; 

And  the  Worldling  dissembles ; 
And  the  blankminded  Sceptic  feels  anxious  at  whiles. 

And  wonders,  and  trembles  ; 
And  fear  and  defiance  are  blent  in  the  jest 

Of  the  blind  Self-deceiTer  ; 
And  infinite  hope  is  bom  in  the  breajit 

Of  the  childlike  BelicTer. 

Darken  the  lamp,  then,  and  bury  the  bowl. 

Ye  Faithfullest-hearted  1 
And,  as  your  swift  years  hasten  on  to  the  goal 

Whither  worlds  have  departed. 
Spend  Ktrength,  sinew,  soul,  on  your  toil  to  atone 

For  past  idlesse  and  errors  ; 
So  best  thalJ  ve  bear  to  encounter  alone 

Cbf  ihtnt  end  its  terrors. 
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M  O  E  B  I  K  E. 

And  how  is  King  Rlngang^s  daughter  named  ? 

Young  Lola,  fair  Lola ! — 
And  what  does  young  Lola  do  all  the  long  day  ? 
She  dares  not  spin,  she  would  feel  ashamed. — 

She  fishes  and  hunts,  they  say. 
Ah  I  were  I  a  gold-spurred  officer. 
To  fish  and  to  hunt  all  day  with  her  I 

Be  still,  my  heart ! 

I  passed  King  Ringang*s  palace-wall8> 

And  Lola,  young  Lola, 
Was  listing  a  song  from  her  yellow-haired  page. 
The  melody  rang  through  the  marhle  hallf 

Like  a  nightingale*s  lay  in  a  cage. 
Ah !  were  I  the  yellow-haired  son  of  a  lanff» 
Who  knows  hut  young  Lola  might  hid  me  nng  ? 

Be  still,  my  heart  I 

To-day  they  rested  under  an  oak. 

The  page  and  young  Lola. 
Now,  kiss  me,  do  kiss  my  mouth,  if  you  dare  ! 
You  daren't,  you  shan't  I — So  Lola  spoke. 

The  hoy  did  hut  hlush  and  stare. 
At  last  he  kissed  her,  hut  half  in  a  fright. 
And  Lola  laughed  loud,  as  well  she  might. 

Be  still,  my  heart  1 

What,  then  ?  They  rode  home  in  innocent  joy, 

The  page  and  young  Lola. 
And  were  you  to-morrow  an  emperor's  bride, 
I  care  not,  fair  Lola ! — ^thus  whispered  the  boy  ;• 

I  am  happy,  whatever  betide. 
O,  hear  it,  ye  woods,  from  north  to  south. 
This  day  I  have  kissed  young  Lola's  mouth  ! — 

Be  still,  my  heart ! 


t?on  93lue')SeartT. 

FRIEDRICH      WILIIRLM     GOTTl  E. 

Von  Blue-Beard  was  a  mighty  stylish  man  ; 
He  lived  much  like  a  Tartar  Khan  ; 
His  taste  in  mutton-chops  and  wine 
Was  quoted  as  particularly  fine. 

Von  Blue-Beard  had  a  rather  killing  air, 
Square  teeth,  hook  nose,  short  nails,  lung  hair ; 
He  stood  upon  his  pint  just  six  feet  two  ; 
His  boots  were  black ;  his  beard  was  blue. 

Von  Blue-Beard  nursed  a  loving  disposition  ; 
He  likewise  was  an  AU-iides  politician. 
Quoth  he,  *<  1  am  a  Whiflr  ebewhere. 
But  am-a-tory  with  the  Fair  I" 
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The  Fair,  in  toroy  pronoimoed  Von  Blii»-B* 

To  be  a  jewel  (say  a  robj. 

For  rhjme*8  sake*)  of  a  man,  and  tent  him  nindrjr  itarrj 

Hearts.dart8-and-kej9,  at  hints  Ibr  him  to  marrj. 

Accordingly,  he  "  took  the  initi-atiTe,*' 
And  ^ve  lua  hand — an  awfttl  Datire 
Case  in  the  Grammar  of  Mmi's  life— 
To  Barbara*  who  became  his  wife. 

Great  was  the  glee,  for  none  coold  harbour  a 
Feeling  of  envy  towards  the  genCb  Barbara, 
She  bore  her  blushing  honours  mooh  too  mtekl?  ;— 
But,  good  lack ) — in  one  week  (Ibr  she  was  weacly 

In  constitution)  much  to  men*s  astonishment, 

She  died.     Her  death  was  **  an  admonishmeBt,'* 

The  ladies  all  decUred,  **  to  B. — B., 

To  marry  some  one  heidthier.**    So,  he  married  P|Mibe» 

Phobe  was  healthier,  and,  what's  more,  was  wealthier  ; 
But  Tain  were  health  and  wealth  ;  Death  stole  still  stealthier 
On  Phobe,  who,  within  a  peri-od 
Of  six  days,  also  died ;  which  some  thought  osry  odd. 

However,  wives  yoiU  **  hoppe  the  twiggy** — albeit 

Some  husbands  doubt  the  tact  (and  would  be  gliid  |p  se«  it.) 

And  so.  Von  Blue- Beard,  havin|f  tarried 

A  reasonable  time,  (three  week%)  again  got  married. 

But,  not  to  bore  you  by  prolixity 

Of  twenty  wives  (and  in  a  big  ci^ 

Like  Prague,  though  Misses  m^  be  wived, 

Wives  are  not  mis^d,  howe'ST  ii|idrt-fived ;) 

Not  one  remained  in  twelve  months*  time. 
They  died — all  died — but  how,  my  rhyme 
Saith  not     The  truth  will  doubtMss  (e  bared 
By  nd  by :  meantime  let's  wait  tm  B.-B^rd. 

His  **  hocussing"  so  large  a  lot  of  spoosea 
(Sending  them,  namely,  to  those  Narrow  Houses 
Where  folks  set  JBoorMnd- Lodging,  and  don't  pay  inr  it,) 
Had  rendered  him  a  most  prodi^us  Ikvorlte 

With  maids  and  widows ;  wkff^  \  leave 
My  female  readers  to  conceive : 
1  don'ty  myself,  well  understand  the  my«tery. 
But  state  the  hcU  as  it  occurs  in  Histery. 

'Twas,  therelbre,  now  a  somewhat  harder  matter 
To  please  him.     O,  young  women  I  when  you  flatter 
Your  lovers,  don't  forget  vou  are  plantinj^  barrierf 
Right  in  the  way  of  Haw  becoming  mamers ! 

However,  Von  was  a  good-natured  slob. 
And  so,  in  course  of  tmie,  the  job 
Again  came  on — the  job,  that  is,  of  wedlook  ; 
But  now  I  have  got  him  at  a  dead-lock : 

And  why  ?     Why,  Miss,  111  tell  you  why  : 

Because  his  mother  chose  to  die. 

And  not  hb  wife,  you  understand. 

And  she  (his  mother)  died  in  Schwabenland  ; 
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And,  as  she  died  immensely  rich^  Von  BIoe-B. 
Was  not«  you  know,  quite  such  a  hooby 
As  to  neglect  (which  few  do  in 
Our  age)  securing  every  sixpence  of  the  tin. 

So,  though  'twas  only  one  day  after  marriage^ 

He  ordered  out  his  travellinflr-carriagey 

And  then  said  to  his  wife,  ''Dear  Emmy,  my  attorney 

Informs  me  I  must  undertake  a  journey. 

<<  However,  1*11  be  back  agun  insteaUer  ;— 
Meanwhile  you,  if  you  like,  may  saunter 
About  the  house  and  through  the  garden. 
Of  which  I  constitute  you  Warden. 

'<  You'll  find  in  every  room,  save  one. 
Concerning  which  1 11  speak  anon, 
Knick-knacks  from  Paris,  Dresden,  Brummagem  ; 
And  you  and  Sister  Ann  may  rummage  *em. 

*'  You*ll  find  in  all  my  rooms  and  cabinets 
Pearls,  pictures,  china,  velvets,  tabbinets. 
Books,  clocks,  lamps,  urns,  and  such  commoditieSf 
Sphynxes,  and  other  puzzling  oddities. 

**  One  room  there  is,  however — the  Blue  Chamber-^ 
Which  is  the  Straw  in  all  thb  Amber : 
But,  Mum*s  the  word  on  that  score,  Emily  I— 
Plague  not  your  brains  about  my  simile  ; 

"  But  mind  and  don*t  unlock  the  Blue 
Room-door  at  all ;  for,  if  you  do. 
Like  Sultan  Schahriar,*  whom  youVe  read  of. 
My  darling  duck.  Til  chop  your  head  off ! 

"  Here  be  the  keys  ;  theyVe  ticketted  and  labelled. 
That  so  you  may  be  at  a  glance  enabled 
To  find  the  one  you  want :    Good  b*ye,  sweet  love  I 
He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  off  he  drove. 

A  charming  time  there  now  began 
For  Emily  and  her  "  Sister  Ann," 
A  lively  g^irl,  sixteen  or  thereabout. 
Whose  mother  knew  that  she  was  out. 

Mais,  coupons  court :  a  week  flew  by  like  winking. 
Said  Emily  then,  «*  Dear  Ann — I'm  thinking 
One  might — just — only  he  would  be  so  furious  V* 
"  Well,  now,"  said  Ann,  "  it  is  quite  curious !"  ' 

"  And  so  am  /,*'  returned  her  sister, 

**  And  so  am  I,'*  said  Ann, — and  kissed  her. 

"  But  still  I'm  steady  as  a  rock  : 

Dear  me ! — how  nice  the  key  does  fit  the  lock  T* 

"  DoH*t  open  it,  dear  Ann,**  entreated 

Her  sister.     "  Open  it  T  repeated 

An  echo.     Frightened,  both  pushed  in  the  door. 

And  down  the  key  dropped  on  the  floor. 


It 


*  Vide  the  I&trodaction  to  Tkt  ThouUP^^  *^  On^  Nigkts, 
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Rnt,  what  a  tpecUcle  apfwlleil  their  tight ! 
(),  horrihle! — a  row  of  corpses  white 
Hung,  with  cat  throats*  alonff  the  wall^ 
Like  dead  calves  in  a  butcher  s  stall ! 

The  murder  now  was  oat — or  rather 

The  marders :— here  were  *'  facts**  on  which  to  father 

The  mysterjy  how  in  one  short  jear 

A  score  of  wItcs  coald  disappear ! 

Of  coarse  the  sbters  nearly  fabted — bat 

They  didn*tt  oaite :  Ann*  shaddering,  shut 

The  door ;  when,  hark !  below,  a  thundering  knock  I 

<«  Oh  1  lock  the  door  !*'  gasped  Emilj,_««  lock  l_lock  1** 


«« 
<« 


Ob»  dear/*  cried  Ann,  "  there*s  blood  upon  the  key  !** 
I  can't  help  that,**  said  Emily :  «*  Give  it  me  1" 
So,  down  both  hurried,  looking  rather  pale. 
And  found  Von  Blue-Beard  ringing  for  some  ale. 

''  Good  morrow,  duck  !*'  he  said ; — **  my  keys  I 

I  want  them  very  badly,  if  you  please. 

Thank  you :  all's  right.     But  stay, — what  hare  we  here  ? 

What's  all  thu  blood  for  ?    Eh,  my  dear? 

*<  Speak,  Madam  1— how  came  blood  on  thu  key?** 
Whereon,  as  if  she  had  been  tippling  whiskey. 
Poor  Emily  stammered,  **  I — Ir*all  my — I — " 
«« Ay,  ay,"  said  Von,  "  *ti$  all  my  eye  I** 


•*  Well,  Madam  Lnlease  to  trot  up 

I  give  you  just  two  hours  to  say  TOur  prayers. 
0>me,  come  ;  no  ceremony  I — I  bar  it- 
Ann  !  show  your  sister  to  the  garret !" 

And  up  they  went,  poor  Emily  !-^[K>or  Ann  I  j 
Alas  for  both  of  them  1     That  dreadftil  man 
Will  murder  one  and  marry  t'other  I 
But  soft ! — not  so  I— they've  got  a  brother. 

**  And  don't  you  recollect  we  heard  him  say,** 
Said  Ann,  <*  that  he'd  be  here  at  One  to-day  ?" 
•*  I  do,"  said  Emily,  *•  but  that's  nothing :  Von 
And  I,  you  know,  are  fu»<  <  at  one  !*" 

And  then  she  groaned,  I  can't  saT  whether 
At  her  bad  lu»,  worse  joke,  or  both  together. 
**  Come,  dear  I"  cried  Ann  ;  **  Desnair's  a  nn :  Do 
Just  let  me  call  to  some  one  Grom  tne  window  !** 

«'  'Twere  a  high  caning,"  smiled  the  wife, 

**  But  useless  ; — my  head's  off, — I  feel  the  knife  I 

And,  what  annoys  me  more  than  all, 

111  surely  hang  against  that  horrid  wall !" 

**  Hush ! — there's  a  pedlar  with  a  packass 

Below  r  cried  Ann.     «<  Ho,  down  there  1^0,  the  jackass. 

He's  gone  I — I  wish  we  had  a  ladder  I" 

A  wiui  which  made  poor  Emily  sadder. 
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''  Tis  fraitlessy  Ann ;  so  come  aw^r  !**  cried  she.' 
''  I  won't  !'*  cried  Ann^<<  I  think  I  see 
A  waggon-driver  and  bis  waggon 
Stop  opposite  the  Yellow  Dragon  1" 

"  Well  I**  Emily  sighed^ ''  if  one  must  die*  one  must  !*' 
"  Stay  !*'  Ann  ezclaimedi — *'  I  see  a  cloud  of  dost  1 
A  horseman,  too  I — what*s  coming  now  ? 
Huzza  I — 'tis  Jemmy,  I  protest  and  tow  1*' 

Just  then  a  voice  was  heard  upon  the  stair-* 

'<  Come  I  I  must  settle  this  affiiir  !** 

A  moment  more*  and  Von  was  in  the  room : 

"  Well,  Ma'am  I"  he  said,  **  you  know  your  doom  ?" 

**  Too  well  1"  wept  Emiljr ;  **  never  doubt  me  I 

But,  g^ve — oh,  give  me  time  to  look  aboat  me  I 

Give  me  another  hour ! — ^you  won't  regret  it" — 

"  Ah  1"  grinned  Von,  *'  don't  you  wish  that  you  may  get  it  ?" 

"  Hold  there,  you  murderous  ruffian  1"  cried 
A  deep  indignant  voice  outside — 
And,  like  a  barrel,  in  burst  Jemmy, 
How  greatly  to  the  joy  of  Ann  and  Emmy  I 

His  **  toasting-fork"  was  in  his  hand,    \ 

His  "  barkers"  in  his  girdle  ;  and 

He  looked,  besides,  terrifically  savage. 

Like  one  who  comes  to  rescue — I  mean  ravage. 

Humph  I  thought  Von  Blue-Beard,  how  events  coospirt 
Against  one  1     All  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  I 
'Tis  ugly  I — I  must  cut  and  run !  — 
And  forth  he  rushed,  but  whither,  none 

Have  ever  since  been  able  to  make  out. 
If  still  alive,  he  must  be  **  up  the  spout" 
Entirely.     Fourscore  mourning-horses 
Drew  to  the  grave  his  twenty  corses. 

As  for  his  wife,  or  widow,  if  she  lost 

A  husband  she  soon  gained  a  host 

Of  other  kinsfolk, — cousins,  nephews,  nieces. 

Who  generously  spent  Von's  dollar-pieces. 

However,  she's  rich  still— just  forty-three — 
And  quite  the  ton ;  she  drinks  ^Esthetic  Tea, 
And  latterly  thinks  Blue  a  much  less  shocking^ 
Colour,  particularly  in  a  Stocking. 

J.  C  M* 
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AN   ECCLFRIABTICAL   LIGI8LATUEE. 


NO.  II. — CONVOCATIONS. 


An  article  on  the  ezpedienoj  of  set- 
ting  up  an  ecclesiastical  legnslatare> 
which  appeared  in  our  December  num- 
ber, has  not  griven,  we  have  some  reason 
to  believe,  universal  satisfaction.  We 
were  right,  it  is  said,  in  arguing 
against  the  erection  and  establishment 
of  a  tribunal,  or  a  court,  of  which 
the  couittitution  and  character  were 
not  on!)'  unknown,  but  unformed:  we 
were  wrong  in  passing  too  cursorily 
from  the  question,  whether  it  would 
be  wiMf,  at  this  time,  to  restore  the 
houses  of  convocation  to  their  ancient 
aothoritT  ?  We  demur  to  the  indict- 
meot ;  confessing  or  admitting  the  omis- 
sion, but  denying  that  it  was  culpable. 
We  declinod  entering  into,  or  moving, 
a  questtion  on  the  suoject  of  convoca- 
tions, because,  in  our  quality  of  re- 
viewers no  such  question  came  directly 
before  us.  Perhaps  we  thought,  that 
the  answer  to  such  a  question  might  be 
gathered  from  our  response  to  one  more 
general.  Perhaps  we  thought  that,  in 
the  manifest  indisposition  of  all  parties 
to  more  the  question,  whether  convoca- 
tions ought  to  Ih!  revived,  apprehen- 
SAOD  of  an  unfavourable  answer  could 
be  discerned,  it  matters  not.  We 
are  now  luUisiied  that  our  late  article, 
if  intended  to  be  final  and  complete, 
is  chargeable  with  deficiency,  and«  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities,  we  proceed 
to  make  the  amende. 

The  question  respecting  the  expe- 
diency of  erecting  an  ecclesiastical 
legislature  becomes,  as  is  evident,  more 
dHlnite  and  precise  when  limited  to 
the  case  of  the  convocation  ; — ^becomes 
Also  more  manageable.  Knowing 
•otn^thing  of  the  history  of  that  estate 


when  it  was  a  legislature— acquainted 
also  with  the  nature  or  elements  of  its 
constitution — we  can  compare  it  with 
the  wants  of  the  timet  m  which  we 
live,  and  judge  of  its  aptitude  to  pro« 
vide  for  them.  To  come  to  a  right 
judgment,  or  rather  to  have  before 
our  view  the  case  on  which  a  right 
judgment  may  be  pronounced,  it  it 
necessary  only  that  we  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  present  condition  of 
our  church,  and  appreciate  at  its  just 
value  the  agency  of  those  powers  with 
which  a  restored  convocation  is  to  be 
entrusted. 

It  must  be  agreed,  on  all  sides,  that* 
in  primitive  times,  the  Christian  church 
had  in  its  councils,  general,  provincial, 
or  national,  a  provision  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  spiritual  affairs,  which 
might  correctly  be  denominated  an 
ecclesiastical  legislature.  In  these 
councils  the  church  catholic  was  long 
faithfully  represented,  and  the  rights 
of  nations  and  people  duly  respected. 
But  forms  of  freedom  are  often  made 
instruments  of  oppression,  and  thus  it 
fared  in  ecclesiastical  synods ; — at  first, 
assemblies  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
the  will  of  the  church  were  mani- 
fested and  exerted ;  afterwards,  organs 
through  which  arbitrary  power,  re- 
presented in  the  person  of  a  single 
individual,  acquired  absolute  authonty 
over  all  Christendom.  In  England 
this  great  change  was  much  promoted 
hy  a  contrivance,  characterised  by  all 
the  simplicity  of  genius.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  some  other 
native  prelate,  was  induced  to  become 
a  legate  of  the  Pope,*  and,  thus  emi- 
nent station,  and  the  great  influence 


*  Thi«  lA  a  page  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  ought  to  be  more  legibly  written. 
Th4*  wbolr  merit  of  originating  the  policy  is  not,  perhaps,  ascribable  to  Rome; 
tju(  ^T*-n  the  ad'iption  of  it  demands  no  ordinary  praise.  The  national  pride  of 
L4i|^lAnd  ap|>ear<t  to  hare  taken  offence  at  the  intrusion  of  foreign  legates,  and,  if 
%(imx%xi  hi«toriant  are  to  b«'  credit4'<],  a  protest  was  addre&ftod  against  such  a  prac- 
Urr  to  thv  •«••  of  Kooi**,  from  the  king  and  the  bishops  of  Enj^land.  They  claimed. 
It  I*  «ai<i,  in  virtue  of  a  prifilege  granted  by  Gregory  to  Austin,  that  the 
arcfibuhvfi  of  Tanterbury  for  the  time  being  should  hold  the  office  of  legate  ;  and 
r*^oirt-<i  that  no  foreigner  should  be  sent  in  that  capacity,  unless  at  the  express 
AtMV*  of  the  sovereign.  The  ancient  privilege,  if  there  were  any  such,  does  not 
aypsar  to  have  beeo  respect4Kl ;  but  it  may  have  been  in  compliance  with  the  some- 
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attendant  on  it^  were  engaged  as  auxi- 
liaries of  the  papacy.  The  ]eg<atine 
office^  apparently  no  more  than  an 
honour,  and  an  increase  of  power,  in- 
troduced prelates  of  the  English  church 
into  the  great  papal  confederacy ;  made 
them  acquainted  with  interests,  and 
sensible  to  distinctions  belonging  to 
their  order,  but  not  to  be  realist  in 
their  country — inspired  them  with  am- 
bitions which  could  not  be  satisfied  at 
home,  and  engaged  them  in  practices 
of  diplomacy,  always  prejudicial,  often 
fatal,  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  affairs 
of  a  great  national  establishment  ought 
to  be  administered.  It  converted  an 
English  prelate  into  a  functionary  of 
Rome,  enhancing  his  influence  ana  au- 
thority over  the  body  he  governed,  and 
enlisting  all  his  advantages  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  master,  a  foreigner,  whom 
he  represented.  From  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  efforts  of  the 
Papacy  were  unremitting,  through 
agencies  thus  artfully  directed  (the 
*'  bishop's  oath"  mode  every  prelate  a 
legate,  in  all  but  the  power  and  dig- 
nity) to  extinguish  freedom  in  the 
British  church,  and  to  efface  its  na- 
tional characteristics.  In  many  an 
instance  daring  aggressions  were  with- 
stood, but  there  was  no  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  encroachments  of  the 
papal  power  until  it  was  made  by 
Henry. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  contest  between 
pope  and  king,  at  the  era  of,  or  pre- 
ceding, the  Reformation.  One  charac- 
teristic of  the  struggle  it  cannot  be 
impertinent  to  notice,  namely,  the 
directness  with  which  Henry  aimed 
his  blows  at  the  point  in  which  Rome, 
although  seemingly  very  strong,  was 
most  vulnerable.  By  virtue  of  an  oath 
sworn   at  their  consecration,  bishops 


in  the  church  of  Rome  became  a  spe- 
cies of  police  for  their  soTeresgn  the 
pope,  banded,  as  his  TossalA,  apart  froni, 
and  if  need  were,  against*  all  estates 
and  persons  temporal.  The  pmdence 
and  decision  with  which  Henrj  assailed 
this  ''monster  grievance*'  were  ad- 
mirable. 

«  On  the  1 1th  of  Blay,"*  writes  Bishop 
Burnett,  "(three  days  before  the  pro- 
rogation,) the  king  sent  for  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ana  tokl 
him,  '  that  he  found  vpom  emauiij  thai  aU 
the  nrelatee,  vhom  he  had  lootid  an  at 
wholly  his  MuhjeciM,  were  bui  halfeuhjectt ; 
for^  at  their  cotuecratiom  thn  Mcore  aa 
oath  quite  contrary  to  the  oath  they  twort 
to  the  crown  ;  $o  that  it  ieemed  they  were 
the  Pope*t  $ubjeetg  rather  than  hig  :  whick 
he  referred  to  their  core,  that  sock 
order  might  be  taken  in  it,  that  the  king 
might  not  be  deluded.*  Upon  which, 
the  two  oaths  that  the  clergy  swore  to 
the  king  and  the  pone  were  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons. ' 

The  contradictions,  Burnett  con- 
tinues, were  so  manifest  between  theta 
two  engagements,  that  only  the  sndden 
prorogation  of  pariianient»  owii^  to 
the  progress  of  the  plague,  prerented 
the  issuing  of  a  severe  censure.  A 
formal  censure,  however*  was  not  ne» 
cessary.  The  monarch  bad  appealed 
to  the  people  of  England,  to  ja^ge 
between  his  claims  and  those  of  m 
pope.  The  question  was  not  one  of 
pure  religion  ;  it  was  one  of  jurisdic- 
tion, national  or  foreign;  and  the 
king  of  England  adopted  the  surest 
method  of  obtaining  a  just  and  uselbl 
decision  upon  it.  The  world,  we  art 
convinced,  would  afUrm  the  judgment 
pronounoetl  by  England  in  the  lUjs  of 
Honry  VIII.,  if  it  were  at  this' day 
invited,  by  competent  authority,  to  dc^ 
termine  upon  a  similar  appeol.t 

Henry's  exertions  in  vindication  of 


what  poromptorv  will  of  a  Norman  line  of  British  kiiif^A,  that,  occasionally,  natives 
of  Eiij^land  were' invested  with  thi*  le^attne  office.  This  may  have  somMimes  galled 
the  pnd«s  and  perhaps  lessened  the  inHuence.  of  the  arrhiepisconal  dignitaries ;  a 
simple  reader,  when  appointed  legate,  taking  pn^ciMlence  of  tlie  primate.  The 
anomaly  was  at  last  corrected,  and  Rome  had  the  benefit  of  the  reformation.  Theo- 
bald, aVehhishop  of  Canterbury,  according  to  Polidore  Virgil,  was  appointed 
legate  by  Innocent  II.,  and  in  ins  ofKce  was  very  servioemhle  to  the  cause  of  reK* 
gion.  The  dif^nitv,  he  says,  was  afterwards  confern*d  on  all  the  archbi>hops,  who 
were  styled  "  Legati  nati."— Angl.  Hut.,  Lib.  13.  p.  ilK). 

*  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Book  ii. 

t  We  express  this  opinion,  although  its  justice  was  disputed  by  one  of  the  higheft 
authorities  of  the  age,  the  late  M.  Sismondi.  In  a  conversation  which  we  once 
had  the  honour  to  share  with  that  groat  man,  the  afr***"  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
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the  royal  aathoritj  were  successful. 
The  powers  which  had  heen  usurped 
over  the  Church  of  England  hy  the 
|>apacy  became,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, transferred  to  the  crown  :  among 
them,  and  certainly  not  the  least  con- 
tiderahle,  the  right  to  determine  whe- 
ther and  when  councils  or  convocations 
should  be  holden.  William  the  Con- 
queror, jealous  perhaps  of  ecclesiastical 
influence,  had  discontmued  the  practice 
of  preceding  timcMn  which'Hhe  bishops* 
and  their  clergy  met  in  the  same  courts 
with  the  barons  and  commons.**  Henry 
Vill.  found  the  assemblies  separate, 
and,  suspicious  of  foreign  influence, 
wrested  to  himself  a  privilege  pro- 
viously  exerted  by  ministers  or  vassals 
of  the  pope,  that  of  assembling  the 


clergy,  and  authorisiog  their  proceed* 
ings.  Henceforth,  convocations,  as 
well  as  parliaments,  were  to  meet  in 
virtue  of  a  royal  summons.  The  fol- 
lowing epitome  from  Mr.  Latbbury's 
History  of  the  Convocations  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  :— 

'*  In  the  year  1533  a  most  important 
act,  call«<l  the  Act  of  Smbtmiuufm,  was 
passed  into  a  law,  by  which  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Anglican  convocation  was 
completely  changed.  It  will  be  mv  bu- 
siness, in  this  chapter,  to  detail  the 
particulars,  respeotmg  that  act,  and 
then  state  the  constitution  of  the  convo* 
cation  as  it  now  exists. 

*'  Prior  to  this  period,  the  archbishop 
of  each  province  could  assemble  his  pro* 
vincial  synod  at  his  pleasure,  though  at 


e«me  under  discussion  ;  we  ventured  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  the  Interposition 
of  the  king  of  Pnis«i:i  ought  not  to  have  been  earlier  than  it  was ;  whether,  in 
fact,  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  entering  into  such  engage- 
ments towards  the  pope  as  those  contracted  in  the  bishop's  oath,  than  to  allow  the 
formation  of  such  engagements,  and  then  interfere  to  prevent  their  being  acted  on. 
M.  8i»mondi  said  that  he  approved  altogether  of  the  ling's  forbearance.  He  had 
nothing,  and  should  have  nothing,  to  do  with  the  religious  professions  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  if  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ids  kingdom  were  to  be  the  result  of  such 
profc*ssion»,  he  was  called  upon  to  interfere,  because  then  his  interference  was 
designed  to  uphold  the  laws  or  his  country,  not  to  abridge  the  sacred  rights  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  We  were  daring  enough  to  rejoin,  affirming  that  we  regarded  the 
bishop's  oath  not  in  the  light  of  a  religious  profession,  but  as  an  oath  of  feudal 
obedience ;  an  oath  by  which  a  subject  of  the  ting  of  Prussia  made  himself  a  vassal 
oC  the  pope ;  an  oath  by  which,  regarding  it  in  the  least  objectionable  sense,  the 
swearer  incurred  the  inconveniences  and  evils  of  a  divided  allegiance.  We  thought 
a  monarch  or  a  state  ought  to  afford  protection  against  such  an  engagement.  In 
Ittelf,  we  thought  it  a  violation  of  law,  an  infringement  upon  the  soverMgn's  riefat ; 
'  we  added,  that  if  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  if  the  British  senate,  were  to  call  the 


attention  of  reflecting  men  throughout  Europe  to  the  iniquity  of  such  an  oath, 
pwbHc  opinion  would  be  so  decidedly  pronounced,  as  to  ensure  J  its  being  abolbhed 
or  discootinoed.  M.  Sismondi,  we  are  bound  to  say,  did  not  honour  our  views  so 
far  as  to  adopt  them.  On  the  continent,  he  said,  especially  in  the  German  States, 
the  effect  would  not  equal  our  anticipations.  Where  a  divided  allegiance  did  not 
appear  anomalous,  was  not  even  unusual,  our  argument  would  lose  much  of  its 
strength.  As  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  English  mind,  he  did  not 
speak. 

*  **  Coonctls  were  held  in  1077  and  1078 :  but  very  little  is  known  respectbig  their 
proceedings.  But  in  the  vear  1085  a  most  important  change  was  effected  by  the 
C€»nqueror  in  the  mode  of  holding  ecclesiastical  councils.  To  this  time,  the  bishops, 
writh  their  clergy,  met  in  the  same  court  with  the  barons  and  commons.  Thus  the 
bishop  and  sheriff  sat  in  the  same  court,  the  one  deciding  in  ecclesiastical,  the  other 
in  Hnl  matters.  *  If  the  matter  to  be  deliberated  upon  were  purely  spiritual,  the 
bielMipft  went  apart  by  themselves,  and  debated  upon  it.'  Mixed  affairs  were  set- 
tled in  mixed  assemblies  of  clergy  and  laity  ;  but  spiritual  matters  were  discussed 
ottlv  by  the  clergv.  Thus  the  *  Laws  Ecclesiastical'  of  Athelstan  were  made  by 
antkority  of  the  Sisbope  ;  while  his  other  '  Constitutions'  were  signed  by  all.  Be- 
sides thAe  mixed  roeetmgs,  however,  there  were  occasionally  some  assemblies,  which 
were  purely  errleniastical  convocations,  or  synods.  The  law  by  which  William 
effected  the  change  states,  that  the  ancient  canons  respecting  councils  were  not  re- 
nrded  in  England ;  which  is  strong  evidence  that  our  ancestors  did  not  submit  to 
Rosae  until  after  the  Conquest.  Popery  was  an  usurpation  on  our  ancient  govern- 
•ent.  From  this  time,  therefore,  ecclesiastical  matters  were  decided  in  purely 
•reicaiasticm]  assemblies." — Latbbury's  History  of  the  Convocation,  pp.  64-65. 
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the  same  time  the  sovereign  could  sum- 
mon both  provinces  by  a  royal  writ. 
When,  too,  the  convocation  met  at  the 
command  of  thp  king,  the  archbishop 
could  either  dissolve  them  when  the 
business  of  the  crown  was  iiiiished,  or 
continue  the  svnod  for  other  purposes 
by  his  own  autlioritv.  Thi'  metropoli- 
tans, thereforo,  could  assemble  the 
clergy  at  ]dcasure.  They  had  a  right 
independent  of  the  crown.  Even  when 
assembled  for  state  purposes  by  the 
king's  writ,  the  metropolitans  could 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  prior  to  the  Act  of  Submission, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  ecclesiastical 
councils — the  one  a  syntul  for  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  called  by  the  archbishops ; 
the  uth(T  a  state  convocation,  summon- 
ed by  roval  writ.  Snch  was  the  state 
of  things  pri<ir  to  1033;  but  since  that 
period  the  convocation  cannot  assemble, 
even  fi>r  elmrch  purposes,  without  the 
royal  permission,  nor,  when  assembled, 

f>roeeed  to  busin(>ss  without  a  special 
ic(?nse  frr)m  the  s<ivereign.  ^Vhen  met 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  subsidies 
only,  they  were  a  state  convocation  ;  but 
when  they  were  perniittcd  toproeeed  to 
other  business,  they  became  a  council,  or 
provincial  synod,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  ;  so  that,  since  the  act  in  <{uestion, 
the  convocation  has  been  entirely  de- 
])endent  on  the  sovereigns,  who  have 
summoned  it  according  to  their  necessi- 
ties, or  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
church  rendered  it  expHlient. 

**  Th«.'  ^ubnlission  of  the  clergy  wau 
couched  in  tli«'  following  terms  .—  •  We 
do  oifer  and  pronii>e,  in  rcrho  stwerJottit 
here  unto  stmr  highness,  submitting 
oursi'lvesmo.st  humbly  to  the  same,  that 
we  will  never  from  henceforth  cuart, 
put  in  furct\  pnnnititie,  or  txt-cutc  anv 
new  canons,  or  couNtitutiim  provinciaf, 
or  any  new  ordinance  provincial,  or  sy- 
nodal, in  our  ci»nvoeatioM  or  synod,  m 
time  coming,  (which  cointH-ation  is, 
always  hath  i>een,  and  niunt  Ik>  assem- 
bl(>d  only  by  your  high  commandment  or 
writ,)  unlrs>  your  highne>>,  by  yi»ur 
royal  assent,  shall  liceiisi»  us  to  asMMu- 
ble  our  conV(>i'ation,  and  ti>  iuaftt\  pro-, 
mttiije,  an<l  erecutc  .such  constitutions 
and  onlinances  as  shall  be  mad«'  in  the 
same,  and  thereto  give  yi»ur  royal  a^^ent 
and  authority.' 

*'  This  form  had  b(t>n  dictated  bv  his 
niajoty  ;  and  the  celeb ra tin!  act  of  the 
2.>th  llenrv  VIII.  n-cites  the  submission 

■ 

of  the  cb*r!;y,  and  then  enacts  that  they 
shall  not  be  abb*  tit  pntciitl  with  any 
oon\i)c:iti(tnai  bu<ines<«  withuut  the  |N*r- 
mission   of  the  sovereign.     Hui  it  will 


be  desirable  to  Babjoin  that  porticNi  of 
the  act  which  relates  to  the  eooTocm- 
tion.  It  it  an  act  to  bind  the  clergr  to 
the  performance  of  the  promiite  con- 
tained in  their  submission.  The  words 
of  submission  which  are  cited  in  the  act 
need  not  be  repeated :  I  gire  only  the 
enactments  of  the  parliament  on 'that 
submission. 

"  *  Re  it,  therefore,  now  enacted  by 
authority  of  this  present  parliament, 
according  to  the  said  submission  and 
petition  of  the  said  clergv,  that  they  nor 
any  of  them  from  hencelbrth  shall 'pre* 
sume  to  attempt,  allege,  clum,  or  p«t 
in  use  any  constitutions,  or  ordinaneei 
provincial,  or  synodals,  or  any  othvr 
canons  ;  nor  shall  enact,  promulge,  or 
execute  any  such  canons,  constitutioBf, 
or  ordinance  provincial,  by  w-hatever 
name  or  names  they  may  be  called  ia 
their  convocations  in  time  V*«>ming,  wbidi 
always  shall  be  assembled  by  authority 
of  the  king's  writ,  unless  the  saaw 
clergy  may  have  the  kiny^'s  must  royal 
assent  and  li(*ense  to  make,  promnl^, 
and  execute  such  canons,  const  it  ntiootf, 
and  ordinances  provincial  or  synodaL 
upon  pain  of  every  one  of  the  said  clergy 
doing  contrary  to  this  act,  and  being 
thereof  convict,  to  suffer  imprisonment 
and  make  fine  at  the  king's  will.* 

**  It  was  ulso  enacted  that,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  the  clergy,  thirty-two  persons 
should  be  appointW  by  the  king  to  re- 
vise the  canons  and  ordinances  and 
{mblish  them,  after  the  royal  assent  bad 
)eim  obtain<Ml,  for  the  goTernment  of 
th(>  church.  Such  a  review,  however, 
was  never  accomplished.  By  the  saBv 
act,  it  was  providini,  that  all  canons 
and  constitutions  which  wcrv  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm,  nor  injurious  to  the  royal  prero- 
gative, sh(»uld  ciuitinue  in  t'orv^  until 
the  said  review  should  be  effect e«l.  On 
the  authority  of  this  clause  uf  th«»  Art 
of  Submission,  the  canons  of  the  An- 
glican church  obtain  their  force. 

'*  Funr  ]M»ints,  therefore,  are  settled 
by  the  Act  i»f  Submission: — 

••  rir>t — That  the  convoi*ation  can 
only  be  assembleti  by  the  king'i<  writ. 

**  Seconill\  — That  when  assembled, 
it  canni»t  pntceod  to  make  new  canuiis 
without  a  ro\al  Iicea.se,  which  is  quite 
a  separate  act   from  the  permis»iun  to 

ansenible. 

**  Thirdly- -That  ha\ing  agreed  upon 
canons,  in  eimforuiity  with  the  royal 
lieeiise,  the\  cannitt  be  published  or  take 
etf«-et  until  confiruH'd  by  the  Mtvrreign. 

'*  K^iurilily — That  even  with  the  royal 
autlmrity,  ho  canon  can  lie  enac|«d 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
land,  or  the  king's  prerogative."* 


•  History  of  the  Couvucatiou,  pp-  MUllj. 
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However  strictlj  the  power  of  the 
e\fT^  to  act  or  assemble  in  convoca- 
lion  was  limited,  there  was  one  parti- 
cular in  which  they  were  very  pro- 
perlr  left  ir^f  namelT,  in  the  privilege 
of  self-taiation.  The  exercise  of  this 
honourable,  though  somewhat  onerous 
privileirr,  distinguished  the  convoca- 
tions of  the  British  cXer^jt  from  purely 
r'  ritual  assemblies.  It  rendered  alt»o 
summcming  of  convocations  by  the 
king,  a  matter  of  more  frequency 
than  it  might  have  been,  if  there  were 
DO  other  reason  for  their  being  assem- 
bled than  the  necessities  of  discipline 
and  doctrine.  While  the  church  taxed 
itself,  convocations  were  no  less  mani- 
festly expedient  than  parliaments.  The 
mutual  mterdependency  of  crown  and 
legislature  was  equally  discernible  and 
operative  in  both  instances,  ecdesias- 
ttcal  and  ciril.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  church 
piirted  with  this  important,  although 
perhaps  invidious,  distinction,  and  con- 
Mqaences  followed,  such  as  might  na- 
litrally  have  been,  and  indeed  were, 
mnticipated. 

**  In  the  vear  1(j64,  howi'vrr,  a  mos>t 
impcirtaiit  clian^e  was  efTcwted  with  res- 
■lect  to  the*  clergy  and  the  convocation. 
Hitlierto  they  ha<l  taxed  themsetv(*s  in 
ibcir  synod,  their  proceedings  being 
•«bs«i|«ently  confiroied  by  parliament. 
It  HAJi,  tlH^ret'orc,  necessary  for  the 
crown  to  ii)>M'Uible  tlie  »TOo<i,  in  ordir 
Ui  obtain  the  usual  suoAidies.  Now, 
bcfuevtr,  by  an  arrangement  between 
Archbishop  8heldon  and  the  Lord« 
Chancellor  Hwie,  the  clergy  silently 
waived  the  privilege  of  taxuie  them- 
•elTei,  and  i^abmitted  to  be  included  in 
the  BKHi«}  bills  of  the  House  of  Com* 
MOOS.  It  wa«  arranged  that  their  an- 
rWm  pritUegc4  sliould  be  preserved; 
aod  a  ciau^e  was  inserted  to  that  effect 
to  the  bill  paused  on  this  occasion : — 
*  Trovided  aiwava,  that  nothing  herein 
rtHitainrd  shall  be  drawn  into  example 
Co  the  pre}tidiee  of  the  ancient  rigntit 
hrluoiring  onto  the  Inrdu  fipirituat  and 
teipurai,  or  clf*rgy  of  thin  realm.'  This 
an,  friiM  Kihirh  the  cUane  is  quoted, 
«•  a*  called  *  An  Act  for  ^rantiuf^  a  Koval 
Aid  itttio  the  Kinx')^  Maj<>iity  ;'  and  it 
«At  thf-  fir<t  in  nhich  the  eler^'y  were 
I  M-fud*^.  *  Whtther  this  ^n-al  ehanj;**,' 
tji»  K«'nnet,  *  he  nmre  tu  th**  intin'>t 
or  prejudice  of  the  church  and  clergy 


in  England,  Is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine.' 

**  Since  this  period  the  convocation 
has  not  been  often  permitted  to  trans- 
act business.  Were  the  dergv  still 
to  tax  themselves,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  assemble  ;  and  when  assembled,  they 
might  insist  on  grievances  before  grant- 
ing subsidies  ;  and  then  the  crown  would 
be  nece8fiitat4'd  to  permit  them  to  tak« 
the  affairK  of  the  church  into  considera- 
tion. *  Being  in  no  condition/  Collier 
remarks,  *  to  give  subsidies  and  present 
to  the  crown,  'tis  well  if  their  convoca- 
tion meetings  ace  not  sometimes  discon- 
tinu(>d,  if  they  do  not  sink  in  their  iuhig- 
niticanry,  lie  by  for  want  of  a  royal 
licen.se,  and  grow  less  regarded  when 
their  grievances  are  offered.*  Collier's 
prediction  has  been  verified. 

*'  The  Long  Parliament  wa,s  di'^solved 
in  1(>78,  and  a  new  parliament  and  con- 
vocatiiin  were  8unimone<l  the  same  year. 
Nothing,  however,  of  the  slightest  de» 
gree  of  importance  was  transacted  in 
either  pro\ii;cc.  A  new  convocation 
met  in  liiHO,  but  no  business  was  en- 
tennl  upon.  Thiii  was  the  last  convo-^ 
cation  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11."* 

It  would  appear  that  some  years  be- 
fore the  agreement  between  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Lord  Clarendon,  the  pri- 
vilege then  abandoned  had  been  volun- 
tarily surrendered.  A  change  in  the 
mode  of  taxation,  involving  such  a 
surrender,  was  made  in  the  year  165*2, 
the  thirteentli  year  (in  legal  parlance) 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

**  The  clergy  having  continmnl  to  tax 
themselves  in  convocation,  as  aforesaid, 
these  assemblies  were  re^larly  kept  up 
till  the  act  of  the  13  cWles  H.  c.  4, 
was  passed,  when  the  clergy  gave  their 
last  subsidy  ;  it  being  then  judge<l  more 
advantageous  to  continue  the  taxing 
them  by  way  of  a  land  tax  and  poll  tax, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Long 
parliament  during  the  civil  wars." — 
Gilb.  Exch.  56.t 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration,  and  the  ca- 
lumnies circulated  against  its  minis- 
ters, rendered  the  maintenance  of  its 
rights  and  privileges  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  of  much  |»eril. 
ni^h(»ps  and  clergy,  who  had  been  for 
many  > ears  deprived  of  their  revenues, 
and    constrained   to   maintain    them- 


*  HtM'vry  of  the  Convocation,  p.  2j9. 
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selves  by  **  keeping  schools/'  and,  as 
they  were  styled,  *'  such  low  conde- 
scensions/* were  restored  to  their  dig- 
nities and  possessions,  reinstated  in 
their  position  as  landlords  and  credi- 
tors, and  re- invested  with  the  autho- 
rity belonging  to  them  in  these  rela- 
tions. It  was  natural  and  reasonable 
to  hope  that  a  very  gracious  use  should 
be  made  of  this  authority  ;  but  tenants 
and  debtors  were  not  reasonably  mo- 
derate in  their  expectations.  They 
magnified  to  themselves  their  own 
merits  and  necessities,  and  they  were 
too  full  of  themselves  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  necessities  of  the 
church.  Ecclesiastics,  verging  to  the 
close  of  life,  about  to  leave  behind 
them  families  unprotected  and  unpro- 
vided, found,  suddenly,  that  law,  by 
restoring  to  them  rights  long  with- 
held, enabled  them  to  secure  their 
widows  or  children  from  want.  In 
some  instances,  men  were  restored 
whose  views  were  more  disinterested, 
who  found  their  cathedrals  dilapi- 
dated, their  residences  in  ruins,  and 
who  could  command  the  means,  bv  sim- 
ply asserting  their  undoubted  rights, 
to  repair  sacred  edifices,  so  that  they 
should  be  adapted  to  purposes  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  to  render  residences  for 
bishops  or  clergy  habitable.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  clergy  were  not  so  happy  as  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people 
at  large,  or  to  win  the  approval 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  long 
reckonings  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to 
settle.  The  general  moderation  of  the 
ecclesiasticalbody  was  overlooked,  and 
public  attention  was  fixed  on  a  few 
mstances  of  rigour  or  want  of  discrimi* 
nation.  There  were  cases  in  which 
claims  of  right  were  so  severely  ex- 
acted, that  they  were  productive  of 
wrong — cases  in  which  men,  who  had 
proved  their  loyalty  and  faith  by  suf- 
fering, appeared  to  be  accounted  of 
less  esteem  than  those  who  had  pro- 
fited by  the  public  calamities.  Reports 
of  some  few  unhappy  cases  of  thi.s  de- 
scription were  industriously  and  acri- 
moniously circulated  through  society, 
and  the  church,  in  public  estimation, 
took  sore  hurt  from  tliem.  At  such 
a  time,  a  wiw  and  upright  legislature 
and  government  ought  to  have  medi- 
ated between  parties  so  painfully  at 
issuet  advising  and  enforcing  mutual 
concession   and  forbearancet  but«  at 


the  same  time,  providing  that  all  es- 
tates in  the  rMlm  slioald  jidd  thdr 
contrlbutioDS  to  the  general  oecesiity. 
To  enforce  the  claims  of  eccleiiasticfc 
in  all  instanceSf  would  be  harsh ;  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  manv  uf  dis 
laity  would  be  gross  wrong,  in  soeh 
a  difKcalty  the  state  shoiud  think  of 
the  parties  thus  punfully  at  issue,  aad 
should  be  also  mindful  of  itself — sbooU 
remember  that  no  one  party  can  be  per- 
manently benefited,  unless  the  rigfati 
of  all  are  respected  ;  and»  if  it  were 
necessary  that  the  rights  of  any  should 
be  abridged  or  postponed^  the  ooootiy 
at  large  should  be  called  on  to  allbrd 
some  species  of  compensation.  In  a 
word,  tenants  and  debtors  to  the 
church  should  have  been  reUeredp  bit 
the  nation  should  bear  its  part  of  ths 
burden.  To  throw  all  the  taftrbg 
upon  ecclesiastics  would  he  to  do 
wrong,  and  to  set  a  precedent  Ibrspi^ 
liation.  The  state,  nowever^  did  not 
interfere.  Clerics  and  laica  were  kft 
to  adjust  their  differences — ^thechoreh 
was  left  to  defend  itself  ajfunst  < 
nions  aspersions— and  it  is  eauly 
ceivable  that,  in  such  cii 
fast  friends  of  the  pure  religion 
lished  in  these  realms,  might  thmk  its 
ministers  released  from  a  distinction 
which  rather  provoked  aggression  than 
attracted  obedience  and  respect«  when 
they  divested  themselves  of  a  privilm 
which  would  have  caused  a  neccssrty 
for  frequent  convocations,  and  have 
given  them  an  invidious  impmtaneo. 

The  bishops  and  clergy  had  hccomo 
reinstated  in  the  good  opinion  of  Cho 
English  people,  when,  on  the  aeoea- 
sion  of  William  and  lklary»  a  eonto- 
cation  was  summoned  to  determine 
upon  matters  of  much  delicacy  and 
peril.  The  goodness  of  a  mcreilld 
Providence  was  manifest  in  the  pre- 
paredness of  the  church  lor  that  ar» 
duous  trial.  Episcopacy  having  been 
abolished  in  ScotUna,  it  was  nropoood 
to  dilute  its  spirit  in  Englandi  fay 
making  such  changes  in  the  ritual 
and  liturgy  of  the  church,  as  should 
recommend  it  to  dissenters.  This  wis 
the  scheme  for  "  a  comprehension  ;** 
a  scheme  first  prepared  by  a  royal 
commission,  and  then  submitted  ror 
adoption  to  the  houses  of  convocation. 
The  scheme,  ax  it  deserved,  miscar* 
ried.  It  is  matter  of  some  surpriia 
that  it  could  ever  have  obtainea  the 
patronage  of  the  names  by  whidi  it 
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was  lecredited.*  But  reflectioa  will 
alwATt  temper  such  ftarprise,  by  re* 
minding  us  that  to  judge  righteous!/ 
of  the  conduct  of  actors  in  stirring 
times  and  great  events^  we  should  be 
able  to  sjmpathise  with  them,  to  feel 
the  spirit  or  the  age  they  lived  in,  and 
to  as&ign  due  force  to  the  influences 
bj  which  they  were  affected* 


Bishop  Burnett  was  one  of  those 
by  whom  the  abortive  enterprise  had 
been  promoted — one  who  thought  that 
the  scheme  ought  to  have  been  £svoar- 
ably  considered  in  convocation — who 
thought  the  rejection  of  it  prejudicial 
to  the  reputation  of  the  clergy-«.but 
who  was  able,  at  the  same  time,  to 
discern  good  in  the  result  he  would 


*  Mr.  Lathbory,  in  his  succinct  but  lucid  and  comprehensive  History  of  the 
Convocation,  has  given  the  following  account  of  this  memorable  transaction  :-— 
**  With  the  cunrention  parliament,  by  whom  William  and  Mary  were  seated  on  the 
throne,  the  convocation  did  assemble.  The  second  parliament,  however,  in  the 
fir»t  year  of  their  Majesties*  reign,  petitioned  the  throne  to  summon  the  convoca* 
tion.  Many  there  were,  especially  the  dissenters,  who  wished  to  settle  all  mat- 
ters in  parliament ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  were  of  opinion  that  the  convo* 
cation  was  the  proper  place  for  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

**  Before,  however,  the  convocation  was  convened,  a  preparatory  step  wai 
taken — namely,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  to  draw 
upand  prepare  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  synod.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
iteO,  the  *  Act  for  exempting  their  Majesties*  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from 
the  Charch  of  England  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,*  called  the  '  Act 
of  Toleration.'  received  the  royal  assent.  Still,  many  dissenters  w^ished  for  a  com- 
orvhension  with  the  church.  A  bill  on  the  subject  had  passed  the  House  of 
L»ords  ;  bat  on  its  reaching  the  Commons,  they  considered  that  the  question  was 
more  suitable  for  a  convocation.  The  Lords,  therefore,  concurred  in  an  address 
to  the  throne  to  that  effect.  To  prepare  the  way,  the  royal  commission  wa«  issued, 
authorising  certain  individuals  to  meet  and  prepare  alterations  in  the  liturgy 
and  eanon»,  and  to  consider  other  matters  connected  w  ith  the  charch.  It  wa« 
dated  in  September,  1689. 

'*  The  commissioners  frequently  met,  but  some  of  the  members,  who  were 
named,  absented  themselves,  especially  Dr.  Jane,  regius  professor  of  divinity  in 
Oiford,  on  the  ground  that  alterations  were  not  required,  and  that  the  present 
waft  not  the  season  for  such  discussions.  The  minority,  however,  proceeded  in 
the  work.  The  point  of  greatest  difficulty  was  that  of  re-ordination ;  but  it  was 
at  last  settled  by  the  commissioners  that  the  hypothetical  form  should  be  adopted 
ia  the  case  of  the  dissenters  as  in  the  case  of  uncertain  baptism,  in  these  words  :— > 

*  If  thou  art  not  already  ordained,  I  ordain  thee.'  This  would  have  satisfied 
Ba*iy  of  the  nonconformists.  Burnett  savs,  *  Wo  had  before  us  all  the  books  and 
papers  that  thev  had  at  any  time  offered,  setting  forth  their  demands ;  together 
vitJi  many  advices  an;l  propositions  which  had  been  made  at  several  times  by 
m*t^\  of  the  best  and  most  learned  of  our  divines,  of  which  the  late  most  learned 
B««hop  of  Worc€»ter  had  a  great  collection  :  so  we  prepared  a  scheme  to  be  laid 
before  the  convocation,  but  did  not  think  that  we  ourselves,  much  less  that  any 
«tlier  person,  was  any  way  limited  or  bound  to  comply  with  what  we  resolved  to 
propose. ' 

**  Much  information  was  communicated  on  this  subject  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  trial  of  Sacheveral.  Wake,  then  Bishop 
iff  Lwcoln,  in  replying  to  the  doctor  on  the  point  of  the  comprehension,  says, 

*  He  who  first  concerted  the  comprehension,  was  the  late  Archbishop  Sancroft,  to- 
wards the  end  of  King  James's  reign,  when  we  were  in  the  height  of  our  labours 
d«feodiag  the  church  against  Popery.'  He  adds,  *  The  several  parts  of  the  scheme 
were,  by  the  direction  of  the  archbishop,  committed  to  such  divines  as  were 
tbo«cht  most  proper;  he  took  one  ]>art  to  himself,  another  was  committed  to 
I>r.  Patrick ;  the  reviewing  the  liturgy  and  communion  book  was  referred  to  a 
select  nnmber,  two  of  whom  are  now  on  our  lu'iich,  viz.,  the  .\rchbi!»hop  of  York 
and  Btdkop  of  Ely,  who  will  witness  the  truth  of  my  relation.*  He  further  re- 
saarkt,  *\.^  soon  a«  their  late  majesties  came  to  tlie  throne,  they  openly  espoused 
tJse  design  ;  a  commission  was  issued  under  the  f^reat  seal  to  a  large  number  of 
bstkopt  and  other  eminent  divines,  to  meet  and  consiilor  these  matters.' 

••  The  government,  however,  saw  tliat  there  was  no  hope  of  success  with  any 
''     stioos  b  the  lower  house  of  convocation  ;  consequently,  the  subject  was  never 
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have  deprecated.  His  reflections  are 
too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the 
reader  :^- 


**  The  ill  reception  that  the  cler^fy 
gave  the  king's  message  raised  a  great 
and  just  oulory  against  them :  since  all 
the  promises  made  in  King  James's  time 
were  now  so  entirely  forgot. 

**  But  there  was  a  very  happy  direc- 
tion of  the  providence  of  Gou  observed 
in  this  mattor.  The  Jacobite  clergy, 
who  were  then  under  suspension,  were 


designing  to  iiiak«  a  idibm  ia  the 
charch,  whensoever  they  alioiild  be 
turnrd  out,  or  their  plaoes  thoald  be 
filled  up  bj  others.  Tbej  saw  it  wooM 
not  be  easy  to  make  a  separation  upoa 
a  private  and  personal  account.  Tdcv 
therefore  wished  to  be  furnished  with 
more  specious  pretences.  And  if  we 
had  made  alterations  in  the  rubric,  and 
other  parts  of  eommon-prajer,  thev 
would  nave  pretended  that  tlieT  stifl 
stuck  to  the  ancient  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  opposition  to  those  who  were 
altenng  it,  and  setting  up  new  models. 


introduced.     Still  a  notice  of  the  proposed  changes  is  necessary,  in  order  that  tbc 
views  of  the  government  may  be  ascertained.     They  were  the  following  :— 

**  Chanting  to  be  discontinued. 

*'  Certain  select  psalms  to  be  read  on  Sundays  ;  but  the  daily  course  not  to  be 
altered. 

"  The  omission  of  the  apocryphal  lessons,  and  of  some  fh>m  the  Old  Testamcut. 

"  A  rubric  on  the  usefulness  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  The  use  of  it 
to  be  omitted  altogether  when  desired. 

"  The  sacramental  elements  to  be  administered  in  pews,  to  those  who  might  object 
to  kneeling. 

"  A  rul)ric  declaring  that  Lent  fasts  consisted  in  extraordinary  acts  of  devotiea, 
not  in  distinction  of  meats ;  and  another  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  enber 
weeks. 

"  The  rubric  enjoining  the  daily  reading  or  hearing  of  common  prayer  on  the 
clergv  to  be  changed  into  an  exhortation. 

"  l^he  Absolution  to  be  read  by  deacons ;  the  word  minister  being  tubstitaici 
for  priest ;  and  the  words  *  remission  of  sins'  omitted  as  not  very  intelligible. 

'*  The  '  (iloria  Patri'  not  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  psaim. 

*' In  the  '  Te  Deum/  the  words  'only  begotten  Son*  substituted  for  'thiae 
honourable,  true,  and  onlv  Son.' 

**  The  128th  Psalm  to  be  substituted  for  the  *  Dcnedlcite;'  and  other  psalme  fbr 
the  *  Benedictus'  and  '  Nunc  Dimiti^.' 

'*  The  versi<>los  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  read  kneeling;  and  after  the  words 
'  Give  |>e.iee,  &c.,*  an  answer  promissory,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of  keeping  God's 
law,  the  old  response  IxMUg  supposed  by  the  commissioners  to  savour  too  strong  of 
a  view  of  predestination. 

"  All  titles  of  the  king  and  queen  to  be  omitted,  and  the  word  *  fovereiga' ealy 
used. 

**In  the  praver  for  the  kin^,  the  clause,  *  Grant  that  he  may  Tanqnish,  ht., 
changed  into  '  Prosuer  all  his  righteous  undertakings  against  thy  enemies.* 

"  The  words,  *  who  worketh  great  marvels,'  changed  into  *  who  alone  art  the 
author  of  all  good  gifts;'  and  the  words,  *  the  Holy  Spirit  of  thy  ffrace,  iubsti* 
tuted  for  'the  healthful  spirit  of  thy  grace.'  The  reason  assigned  Tor  the  latter 
was  this,  that  the  word  healthful  wax  ol)!!iolete. 

'    "The  prayer,   *0  God,  whose  nature  and  property,'  to  be  omitted^  at  faD  of 
strans^e  and  im|M»rtinent  expressions. 

*•  The  collects  to  be  revised  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

"If  a  minister  refused  the  surpliee.  and  tlie  people  desinnl  it,  the  bishop  to  be 
at  liberty  to  appoint  another,  provided  the  living  would  bear  it. 

'*  Sponsors  to  l>v  disused,  and  children  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  their  parents, 
if  desired. 

**  A  rubric  to  declare,  that  the  curses  in  the  Atliana<iian  creed  are  conftaed  te 
those   who  deny  the  substance  of  the  Christian  religion. 

**(\*rtain  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  Litany,  the  Communion  Senric^,  aal 
the  Cdntms. 

^  •*  Many  other  verbal  alterations  were  su^ijested,  and  several  things  were  Ml 
to  the  care  of  Tenni^on.  Such  w«>n>  the  alt rrut ions  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sioners.^ Churchmen  in  the  present  day  will  bo  surprisc<l  at  some  of  them,  and  ia 
my  opinion  there  are  but  few .  clergymen  who  are  not  tliaakful  that  the 
wai  lr(Utratvd« "»-iifw(ory  oftU  Cvwocution,  pp.  2G0--209. 
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And.  M  I  do  (Innty  bellevf  that  there  Is 
•  wiM  proTidenee  that  watches  upon 
kaman  aflfAir*  and  directs  them,  chiefly 
tho«<»  that  relate  to  relijcion,  ko  I  have 
with  fcreat  pleasure  ohserved  tliis,  in 
manjr  in<t.ini.'«i  rolatin;^  to  tho  reviilu- 
tion.  And  upon  thi<  ooca?<ion  I  coold 
not  l>ut  Koc,  that  tho  Jacohitos  amon^^ 
ti«,  who  wished  and  hoped  that  wo 
should  hare  made  those  alterations 
which  thoy  reckoned  would  have  heen 
of  ^rcat  advantai^e  for  serrin^  their 
rad<,  wHrc  the  in^ttrnments  of  raihiiij^ 
such  a  clamour  against  them,  as  prerent- 
•d  their  h*»iug  made.  For  by  all  tho 
indfCinenti  n**  could  afterward;*  make, 
if  n*'  had  carried  a  majority  in  the  con- 
▼tH»atl4in  for  alteration*,  they  would 
have  done  us  more  hurt  than  good."* 

**  Would  hftve  done  us  more  hurt 
than  good!"'  This  is  a  very  instruc- 
tWe,  as  it  is  a  very  candid,  acknow- 
M^nnent.  An  unprejudiced  ]ierton, 
who  observes  and  reflects,  can  hardly 
read  it  without  noticing  its  perti- 
fiMicir  to  the  tiroes  we  live  in.  It  is 
Botf  however,  complete.  More  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  a  writer  of 
Bishop  Burnett's  sagacity.  He  saw 
clearly  enough  that  Uie  scheme  he  ad- 
vocated would  have  been  productif  e  of 
•chisro  ;  to  us  it  seems  equal Iv  clear 
that  it  would  not  have  served  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  desi>n)«<^  that 
o^  a  general  *'com prehension.*"  The 
chiiir—  proposed  bv  the  royal  com- 
miMonerf,  although  of  magnitude 
•nough  to  convert  tba  existing  disu- 
nion between  the  clergy  into  perroa- 
sent  division,  would  not  have  recon- 
ciled dissenters  to  the  church  establish- 
meat*  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
Wen  any  foundation  for  the  hope  of 
f«ch  a  result*  The  commissioners,  it 
b  tnie,  ••had  before  them,**  a*  Burnett 
writes,  *'all  the  exceptions,  that  either 
the  Puritans  before  tnewar,or  the  non- 
cunformists  since  the  restoration,  had 
wmade  U*  amy  part  of  the  church  ier- 
rice  r  hut  it  do<rs  not  follow  that  thev 
ha<l  before  them  a  statement  of  all 
ike  olj-ciunu  which  such  perfoMM  felt, 
amd  kf  which  they  wrre  moil  ttrongly 
im/lmtwctH.  Still  less  <loes  it  appear 
that  they  had  before  them  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  dissen. 
ters  preferred  their  several  sects  or 
conuDoniuQs  before  the  church  from 


which  they  were  stparated.  And  ytt 
all  these  matters  onffht  to  have  '<  bora 
before*'  learned  and  thoughtful  men 
engaged  in  deliberations  upon  ascheme 
of  "comprehension.'*  To  propose  or 
construct  a  scheme  in  which  due  provi* 
sion  was  not  maile  for  them,  belonged 
rather  to  the  empirical  practices  of 
bold  projectors,  tnan  to  the  well-or* 
dercd  measures  of  prudent  men,  who 
would  carefully  consider  their  subject* 
under  all  its  aspects,  before  commit- 
ting themselves  to  any  decided  coarse 
of  action. 

This  ilUadvised  scheme  having  been 
defeated,  the  lower  house  of  convoea* 
tion,  to  which  its  failare  was  ascribe- 
able,  became  bolder  and  more  aspiring. 
The  government  took  alarm,  (not  un« 
reasonably,  considering  its  own  inse- 
curity, and  the  spirit  of  the  non-juring 
partv,)  and  for  some  time  withheld 
the  licence  which  was  necessary  to  au- 
thorise the  acts  of  the  assembled 
clergy.  "  They  were  kept,"  says  Bur- 
nett, *'from  doing  mischief  by  proroga- 
tion for  a  course  of  ten  years.  **t  During 
the  interval,  however,  much  mischief 
was  done  through  the  press.  The 
advocates  for  free  eonvocations  be- 
came em  passioned  in  the  performance 
of  their  task,  and  claimed  not  only 
the  rights  established  by  exercise  for 
centuries,  but  the  right,  which  had 
never  been  claimed  smce  the  Refer* 
mat  ion,  of  enacting  canons  without 
royal  authority  or  Ucence.  The  ex* 
treniitics  to  which  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  at  both  sides  during  the  years 
in  which  the  convocation  was  only  a 
form,  showed  their  effects  when  it 
was  permitted  to  act.  The  assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  house,  of  its 
right  to  disregard  prorogation  by  the 
archbishop,  and  to  continue  Its  sessions 
after  the  higher  assembly  had  ad- 
journed—  the  censure  passed  upoA 
Burnett's  Exposition  of  theThirt^-nine 
Articles — and  various  other  incidents 
and  circumstances — gave  proof  that  a 
spirit  of  faction  had  taken  the  place  of 
a  spirit  of  deliberation,  and  gave 
warning  of  tho  danger  that  may  ao« 
crue  from  calling  into  activity,  in 
times  of  excitement  or  disorder,  a 
body  long  debarred  from  the  exercise 
of  power,  and  which  had  committed 


•  Bcraetl's  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  03. 
t  Lathbory*!  Histery  of  the  CeAT^oation,  p.  87a. 
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itself  by  the  avowal  of  extravagant 
pretensions,  at  a  time  when  the  since- 
rity of  high  professions  could  not  be 
rendered  suspicious  by  poverty  of  per- 
formance. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to   dwell 
upon  the  history  of  the  convocations 
from  this  time  to  their  virtual  extinc- 
tion.    Although  they  continued  to  sit 
and    deliberate  from    time    to    time 
until  1717»  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
not    that    influence  over   the  public 
mind  which  could  be  to  them  in  the 
place  of  authority.     That  ecclesiasti- 
cal party,  which,  because  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  politics,  might  expect  favour 
from  the  crown,  appears  to  have  re- 
garded, as  the  state  did,  the  holding 
of  convocations,  an  inconvenience  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  compen- 
sation : — they,    on   the    other    hand^ 
who  insisted  on  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, were  of  a  political  party  which 
was  daily  losing  strength,  and  to  which 
the  party  in  the   ascendant   were  far 
from  being  likely  to  make  concessions. 
Thus  convocations  seem  to  have  been 
doomed — their  proceeding  armed  ene- 
mies with  excuses  for  desiring  their 
suppression,  and  the  parties  into  which 
they  were  divided,  were  almost  equally 
prejudicial    to    their   interests.      On 
one  side  complaints  of  intemperance 
were  to  be  heard,  on  the  other  suspi- 
cions   were   expressed   of  treachery, 
Against  such  dissension  within — such 
alarm  and  enmity  without — it  would 
have  required  supports  which  the  con- 
vocation had  not  to  sustain  it.    Where 
the  power  of  an  assembly  is   derived 
from  a  formal  permission,  which  must 
be  given  or  renewed  whenever   the 
power  is  to  be  exercised,  extinction 
must  bo  anticipated  when  the  interests 
of  the  source,  and  of  the  temporary 
depositories,  of  power,  are  found  at 
variance.     The  state  was  bound  by  no 
visible  necessity  to  continue  convoca- 
tions; it  felt  no  little  inc3nvcnience 
arising  out  of  their  discussion.*.    The 
period  of  their  dissolution,  under  such 
circumstances,  mi^:ht  not  be  accurately 
calculated    beforehand— but    nothing 
could  be  doubtful  respecting  it  except 
the  point  of  time.     That  was  soon  de- 
termined— the   Hoadleian  disputation 
may  have  seemed  to  be  the  cause  why 
the  crown  withheld  its   licence ;— -it 
was  only   the  pretence^  or,  at  most, 
the  occasion.     Convocations  had  part- 
td  with  tb«  right  of  taauug— haa  re- 


tained no  power  hj  the  cierciie  of 
which  they  conld  procure  indnlgeoce 
for  discussions  of  which  the  interert 
did  not  seem  to  enittl  the  incooTc- 
nience.  They  were  aiscontinned ;  and 
the  little  excitement  and  aneaunets  of 
which  their  suppression  was  prodoe- 
tive,  seems,  to  some  extent,  a  proof 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  against 
them,  was,  at  least,  not  impolitic 

In  Ireland  it  does  not  appear  that 
convocations  continued,  for  any  long 
course  of  time,  to  be  holden  concur* 
rently  with  the  meetinn  of  parlia- 
ment. Some  good  is  related  of  then, 
especially,  (so  far  as  intentions  may  be 
taken  for  eood,)  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  lower  house.  Their  good  designs 
were  crossed  and  thwarted  some- 
times  by  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  prelates — not  unfrequentlj  by  the 
disfavour  of  government-— and'  con- 
tinually by  the  intrigues  and  exertions 
of  a  party  zealous, apparently,  for  ''the 
Protestant  cause,*'  but  inreteralely 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  established.  Here  con- 
vocations were  held  at  distant  inter- 
vals, and,  except  upon  one  or  two 
well-known  occasions,  with  no  impor- 
tant results.  The  last,  we  believe^ 
was  held  in  the  year  1711.  In  1737 
or  1728,  a  general  expectation  was 
entertained  tliat  a  synod  would  be  as- 
sembled agiun ;  but  the  hope  was  &- 
appointed — neither  the  govemmcat 
nor  the  primate.  Boulter,  approved  of 
the  desigff  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
such  an  assemblv,  and  the  project 
seems  to  have  been  ulently  reliD- 
quished. 

One  resolution  of  the  Irish  Coavo- 
cation  deserves  to  be  remembered  :— 

"On  the  Hrd  of  March.  1708,- 
writes  llishop  Mant,  *'  the  following  r«- 
solutioii  was  sent  from  the  lower  to  the 
uppur  house: — 

** '  R(>snlvi>d— that  the  endeavoBrinr 
tho  sprodv  convorsiunof  the  papists  oi 
this  kinj^dom,  is  a  work  of  rreat  pietj 
and  charity ;  in  order  to  which  it  is  the 
opinion  i)t  this  house,  that  prvacber*, 
in  all  the  dioceses  of  this  kingdom, 
prrnchinif  in  the  Iriih  tongue,  would  be  a 
f;r«>at  moans  of  their  conversion.  Aod 
theref«)n*  that  application  be  made  to 
tho  roo^t  rcvorond  and  ri|;ht  reverend 
th«'  lords  archbiahopa  and  bishops,  thai 
they  take  into  consideration  what  naBK 
ber  of  such  pn>achers  will  be  necessary 
in  every  diocese,  and  how  thej  may  be 
tapportfd.' 
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*' To  this  their  graces  and  lordships 
retumml  for  answer : 

**  '  We  think,  that  endeaTouring  the 
convcrKion  of  the  papists  is  very  com- 
mendahle ;  and,  as  to  preaching  in  the 
Irish  tongue,  we  think  it  useful  where 
it  is  practicahle/  "• 

The  project  appears  to  have  been 
postponed  at  this  time,  but  not  aban- 
doned. It  was  taken  up  again,  and 
its  final  failure  may,  perhaps,  admit  of 
the  explanation  given  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Archbishop 
King,  addressed  to  Dr.  SwifV,  and 
bearing  date  July  28,  171 1  :— 

"  We  shall,  I  believe,  have  some  con- 
sideration of  methods  to  convert  the 
natives  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  de* 
Mirtd  by  ali,  that  they  should  be  convert- 
ed. There  is  a  partv  among  us  that 
have  little  sense  of  religion,  and  hear- 
tily hate  the  church  :  they  would  have 
the  natives  made  Protestants,  but  puch 
ms  themselves,  are  deadly  afraid  they 
abould  come  into  the  church,  because, 
say  th<*y,  this  would  strengthen  the 
church  too  much.  Others  would  have 
them  come  into  the  church,  but  can't  ap- 
prove of  the  methods  proposed,  which 
are — to  preach  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  and  have  the  service  in  Irish, 
ms  our  own  canons  require.  So  that, 
between  them,  I  am  afraid  that  little 
will  be  done.*'f 

Such  were  the  hostilities  which  of- 
fered themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Archbishop  King,  as  likely  to  mar  tho 
projects  for  converting  the  native 
Irish.  Some,  who  could  promote  it, 
were  disinclined  to  see  the  church 
atrengtbened  by  the  accession  of  con- 
verts— some  feared  to  strengthen  the 
BatMHial  spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  their  language. 
So^  were  the  hostilities  his  grace  ap- 
prebeoded  in  the  year  1711.  In  some 
jears  after  he  seems  to  have  feared  an 
ttty  of  a  still  worse  description  :— 


**  In  the  end,"  writes  Bishop  Mant, 
*'  Bothbg  was  elTected  towards  tho  ac- 
eoaBpIishment  of  Mr.  Richardson's  pro- 
jmtt  for  the  conversion  of  tho  popish 
■stives  of  Ireland  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  Whatever  might  have  b<»en  his 
own  withes  and  efigirts,  and  however 


thejr  may  have  been  iiided  by  other  in- 
dividuals, they  did  not  receive  the  cor* 
dial  support  of  those  in  authority.  And 
it  is  a  remarkable  opinion,  which  was 
expressed  by  Archbishop  Ring,  in  an 
unpublished  letter  of  the  date  of  Julj 
21,  1724,  applicable  to  this  as  well  as  to 
other  cases :  *  It  it  piain  to  me,  hy  ik% 
methods  that  have  been  tahen  timet  the  Htf « 
/brmation,and  whieh  are  pet  pmrtued  hp  hoik 
the  civil  and  eeeletiattieal  poteertf  thai 
there  never  wof ,  mor  it,  anjf  detign  thai  aU 
thould  be  ProUttantt,*  "| 

We  will  not  strive  to  penetrate  the 
dread  secret  which  seems  partially  dis- 
closed in  the  venerable  prelate's  appre* 
hension :  we  would  only  take  occasion  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  the  failure  to 
protestantise,  or  rather  evangelise,  Ire- 
land, is  most  unjustly  charged  upon  the 
church  established  amongst  us.  A  vi- 
cious policy,  faction,  and  personal  aima 
and  ends,  defeated  its  good  counselSf 
and  rendered  its  strenuous  exertions 
to  second  them  abortive.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  Ireland,  if  the  spirit 
evinced  in  the  lower  house  of  convo- 
cation bad  had  its  recognised  organs  in 
the  lower  house  of  parliament. 

Many  acts  by  which  the  convocation 
rendered  eminent  sen'ice  to  the  church 
and  the  country,  have  not  been  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  notice ;  but 
it  was  not  our  purpose  to  conceal 
them.  When  the  doctrine,  discipUne^ 
and  worship  of  the  reformed  religion 
were  to  be  defined  and  settled,  and 
the  faith  of  apostolic  times  to  be  main- 
tained in  its  supremacy,  the  agency  of 
convocations  was  of  the  most  serious 
and  salutary  importance.  We  do  not 
deny  that  some  matters  may  have  been 
left  undetermined  and  unexplained^ 
upon  which  thought  and  learoinff 
might  have  been,  in  later  periods,  well 
expended ;  but  we  have  no  such  evi- 
dence of  benefits  derived  from  the 
convocation  in  more  recent  times,  as 
that  with  which  the  history  of  our 
church  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries  has  sup- 
plied us.  Indeed  it  would  not  excite 
our  wonder  to  be  told,  that,  after  the 
adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  affkirs* 
after  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
had  been  completed,  and  canons  had 


{ 


Hutory  of  the  Church  of  Ireland^  Icc.  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
Maat's  Ifistory,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
Maui's  HUtory,  voL  it  p.  830. 
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been  enicted^  and  the  principle  assert- 
ed according  to  which  canons  were  to 
retain  or  to  lose  their  authority^  there 
was  no  longer  an  imperious  necessity 
for  holding  convocations.  This  seems 
to  be  the  conclusion  at  which  the  civil 
legislature  and  the  great  majority  of 
secular  politicians  have  arrived,  and 
which  is  strenuously  combated  by 
many,  who  believe  tliat ''  to  restore  at 
this  time  to  the  church  its  synodical 
powers, **  would  be  a  benefit,  for  which 
the  state  as  well  as  the  church  would 
see  reason  to  be  grateful.  The  justice 
of  this  opinion  we  very  respectfully  but 
very  decidedly  dispute.  In  our  Decem- 
ber number  we  assigned  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  project  of  construct- 
ing a  new  species  of  legislature  for  the 
church.  We  proceed  now  to  show 
why  we  are  equally  opposed  to  the  re- 
construction and  revival  of  its  ancient 
legislative  assembly,  the  convocation. 

Wo  hold,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  convocation  is  not 
adapted  to  the  existing  condition  of 
the  church  and  of  society.  We  re- 
peat this  our  decided  belief,  although 
well  aware  that  some,  with  whom  we 
are  happy  to  agree  on  other  pointif, 
are  opp(»8ed  to  us  on  this.  They 
wouhl  desire  to  see  the  convocations 
restored,  because^  the  constitution  of 
these  assemblies  is  a  kind  of  guarantee 
against  dangers  most  obviously  to  be 
apprehended.  We  think  wo  discern 
danger  where  they  ima^ino  security. 

The  structure  of  the  convocation  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Lathbury  :— 

**  England  in  di\ided  into  the  two 
proviiieeM  of  C^uiittTbury  and  York. 
The  couvooution  of  CantcrLury  c(in.si>ts 
of  all  till'  biKhttps  of  th«>  province,  who 
constitute  the  upper  house  ;  uf  twenty* 
two  dean**,  tilt) -three  arelid«>ae«ins, 
twenty- four  proctors  of  rhajiters,  and 
forty-i»)nr  for  the  paroehial  eler^y,  and 
one  precentor,  ^ho  compose  the  lower 
hou*'!'.  An  there  ia  no  «)ean  of  the 
chapter  of  St.  Davitl'h,  the  prvccntor  is 
ruinmoned  in  his  ^tead.  Lundafl'  is  aUo 
without  a  dean,  vet  no  one  h  >nmn:one«l 
as  a  represent  at ue.  Before  the  din^o- 
jution  of  the  muna>tcries,  thf  abbots, 
also,  hntl  beats  in  the  upiNT  house,  ut 
mhlrli  time  ii  was  more  nunierous  than 
the  lower.  At  pre.-eni,  huwever,  the 
upiM'r  hou*ie  in  the  province  i»f  (Pinter- 
bury  con*>ists  of  twenty-twit — the  lower 
of  one  hundred  and  forty -four. 

••  The  method  of  ehimsing  the  proc- 
tors foribe  clergy  varies  bufficinbat  in 


dlflbrent  plaeas.  In  tli*  dioeaM  of  Leo- 
don  each  archdeaoon  chooaai  two,  tmi 
ft-om  the  whole  number  so  chosen  the 
bishop  selects  two  to  attend  the  eoaTo- 
cation.  lu  Samm  the  three  archdea- 
cons choose  six,  and  the  sis  make  a  sc- 
lection  of  two  of  their  own  number; 
and  the  same  method  is  adopted  in  the 
diocese  of  LIchiield  and  Coventry,  la 
Bath  and  Wells  all  the  incumbents 
choose  their  proctors  jointly.  In  Lie- 
coin  the  clergy  of  the  six  archdeacoo- 
ries  send  commissioners  to  Stanford, 
who  make  the  necessary  f.*boice  of  two 
persons.  In  Norwich  the  two  arclidea- 
conries  of  Norwich  and  Norfolk  meK 
and  choose  one,  and  the  archdeaconries 
of  Suffolk  and  Sndbnry  choose  th« 
other.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Chi- 
chester. In  ancient  times  the  cicnry 
were  represented  in  convocation  by  tat 
archdeacons.  Such  is  the  ummm  of 
choosing  proctors  in  the  provinre  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  province  of  York 
two  proctors  are  returned  by  each 
archdeaconry.  Were  it  not  so»  the 
numbers  would  bo  too  small  for  the 
transaction  of  businoM.  In  this  pro- 
vince, therefore,  the  proctors  for  the 
parochial  clergy  are  equal  in  number  to 
those  for  the  chapters. 

**  The  archbishop  is  president  of  the 
convocation.  A  proloi-utor  is  chosen 
by  the  clergy,  who  is  presented  to  the 
archbishop.  On  his  presentation  be  in- 
timatCH  that  the  lower  house  intend  to 
deliver  their  resolutions  to  the  upper 
house  through  him,  who^e  duty  it  is 
nho  to  collect  the  votes  of  his  bn'thm, 
and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
m(>mliers. 

**  As  president,  the  archbishop  sum- 
mons the  convocation  to  meet  at  iIm 
command  of  the  king.  Wore  he  to  at- 
tempt to  a«^emble  a  synod  of  his  own 
authority,  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
prtrmuMiret  and  the  proceediugs  of  surh 
hvnitd  would  be  void.  8inee  the  act  ef 
submission,  however,  the  power  to  sua* 
ninii  the  coiivocatiou  at  the  commenee- 
ni<  nt  of  a  new  parliament  has  been 
granted.  th<.u;?h  tor  m.inv  Tears  no  bn- 
hiness  has  b«*en  tranjiaeti'd.  It  is  alse 
the  duty  of  the  archbishop  to  prorogne 
and  dissolve  the  conviH'ation  under  the 
direct i( III  of  the  erown. 

"  Bv  the  term  *e<mvocatiun*  is  asennC 
the  bvnod  of  the  province  either  ef 
Canterbury  or  YorL.  each  arrhbii^hoy 
i»niuni«iniii;^  hin  own  eler^v,  in  obedi- 
enci>  to  the  royal  eommanif.  The  eon- 
Titeatiiiii  is  the  nruvineial  rtmncil  of 
tniiterhury  .tnd  lork.  Kaeh  province 
niiH'tH  in  it'i  own  s\n>Hl:  Imt  on  impor- 
tant oera-'ioiu,  instances  of  which  will 
occur  in  the  course  of  oar  inquiry,  the 
tmo  province*  can  act  by  nninal  eon- 
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••Dt  or  eorretpondencc ;  or,  commis- 
ftiooera,  as  has  «oiiietiin«s  been  the  case, 
maj  be  scut  from  York,  to  sit  io  the 
cooTocation  of  Canterburv,  with  full 
power  to  act  for  the  whole  do<1  jr."* 

Such  was  th*»  convocation  in  Eng- 
Unri.  The  following  passage,  from 
Bi»hop  Mant*s  history,  will  servo  to 
ahow  what  it  was  here  in  Ireland : — 

••  In  the  interval  which  elap?ed  be- 
tween the  laMt-mentiuneil  date  (lf)66) 
and  the  year  1703,  no  convocation  had 
been  »ummoni*d.  But  a  desire  being 
then  conceived  by  the  cler|ry,  to  he  al- 
lowed what  the>  ostormed  their  anciont 
right  and  privilege,  it  appears  by  ex* 
tracts  from  the  joornaU  of  the  lower 
bouse  of  convocation,  that  the  deans 
and  archdeacon*,  who  happened  to  be  in 
IXoblin,  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
stOQ  of  an  approachin;;  parliament,  and 
hi  their  own  name!*,  and  m  those  of  their 
brethren,  implored  the  arehbi>hops  and 
bUhops.  who  also  were  then  thore,  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  viceroy, 
and  to  procure  that  the  clause,  which 
bad  formerly  summoned  the  clergv  to 

which   had, 


t  in  convi»cation,    but 
InuD  negligence  or  some  other  cause, 
been  twice  omitted  from  the  parliamen 
lary  writs,  to  the  bishops,  snould  now 
again  be  insiTted. 

•*  On  the  ^uhject  beinc,  in  conse- 
qveoce,  brought  by  the  Uuke  of  Or- 
■MNid  before  the  qu(*en,  c*ertain  ones- 
tiacu  were  submitted  to  the  consiaera- 
tiMi  of  the  archbishops  and  liishops  then 
ta  l>«blin,  and  received  answers,  which 
vare  reported  to  the  government,  to  the 
follow iag  effect,  on  tbe  5th  of  July  in 
llie  saae  year. 

**  I.  That  the  last  convocation  holden 
In  Ireland  was  after  the  restoration  of 
tile  royal  family,  in  1661 ;  that  it  began 
vHb  tbe  parhament  then  called,  and 
rontioned  during  the  said  parliament, 
aanMJr,  to  the  rear  1666;  and  since 
fs^icb'tiiBe,  till  tbe  ^ear  1692,  there  had 
'   ra  no  parliament  m  Ireland. 

^  2.  1  bat,  as  to  tbe  mode  of  sum* 
ing  convocations,  there   bad  been 


(jae>ti(»o  c<mcerning  this  in  1661, 
when  the  Lords  Ju«tic4>«,  being  the  Lord 
C'bancvUor  Kn^tace,  and  the  Earls  of 
Orrrry  and  Mount  rath,  and  the  priv^ 
c««nrtl,  mad**  an  ard^r  for  the  Archbi- 
skops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  *  to  meet 
and  sdii«e  of,  and  return  their  opinions, 
bow  all  thinjr*  re<|ui»ite  in  order  to  the 
eonvucati^tn,  and  other  things  relating 
to  tbe  cLurcby  may  be  done  and  pre- 


pared.* To  which  order  tba  two  ireh- 
Dishops  made  report,  'that  thej  bad 
considered  the  matter,  and  particularljr 
made  search  for  a  form  of  writ,  to  be 
issued  as  formerly,  for  convccaing  tbe 
clergy,  and  could  find  no  other  than 
what' they  annexed,  which  they  con- 
ceived a  snfiicient  form  to  l>e  sent  to 
every  of  the  archbuvhops  and  btshopa 
— *  Prwmonentes  decaimm.  Ice. — Premo* 
nishing  the  dean  and  chapter  of  your 
church  of  Armagh,  and  the  archdeacon 
and  the  whole  clergy  of  your  diocese, 
that  the  same  dean  and  archdeacon,  in 
their  proper  persons,  and  the  same 
chapter  by  one,  and  the  same  clergy  hw 
two,  fit  proctors,  having  severally  AilI 
and  sufficient  power  from  tbe  said  chap- 
ter and  clergy,  be,  at  the  aforesaid  day 
and  place  personally  present,  for  con- 
senting to  such  things  as  shall  then  and 
there  happen  to  be  ordained  by  common 
Judgment.* 

**  3.  To  the  question  of  the  dergy'a 
right  to  have  a  convocation  on  the  sum- 
moning of  parliament,  they  answered^ 
that  it  had  oeen  *  the  custom  for  a  con- 
vocation to  meet  with  a  parliament  in 
Ireland,  and  the  clergy  bad  claimed  i% 
as  a  right.  But  in  the  two  late  parlia- 
ments, held  in  King  William's  reign, 
the  ancient  form  of  writs,  directed  to 
the  bthhops  to  appear  in  parliamenty 
were  omitte<l.* 

•*  4.  To  the  question,  *  "^Tiat  autho- 
rity the  convocation,  when  summoned, 
have  to  act,  without  the  queen's  licence 
authori!»ing  them,  and.  If  they  have  anj 
authority,  to  what  matters  it  extends  r 
it  was  observed  that,  *the  an«re  seem- 
ed best  answered  by  the  clause  In  the 
writ  of  licence,  directed  to  the  convo- 
cation, and  dated  the  21st  of  March, 
1661 ;  which  writ  was  again  renewed, 
after  the  death  of  Primate  Bramhall, 
Nov.  10,  1665.'  ThU  writ,  which  ia 
cited  in  full,  was  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  to  the  other 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdea- 
cons, and  proctors  capitular  and  cleri- 
cal ;  and  gave  them  free  power  to  meet 
in  convocation,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  parliament ;  and  to  communicate, 
treat,  constuit,  and  conclude,  concerning 
such  articles,  canons,  rules  ecclesiastic, 
&c.,  which  should  appear  to  them  con- 
ducive to  the  increase  of  the  honour  and 
true  worship  of  God,  to  the  eradicating 
of  heresies  and  evil  customs  from 
Christ's  vineyard,  to  the  procuring  and 
preserving  of  the  benefit  and  peace  of 
the  churt^  ;  and  aUo  to  make  ordi- 
nances and  decrees,  having  the  force  of 
eccleiiastical  canons  and  constitutions. 


*  History  of  the  Convocation,  p.  118. 
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in  the  premises,  and  to  publish  and  pro* 
xnnlgate  the  same,  harini;  first  had  and 
obtamed  the  royal  consent. 

**  To  this  was  addt^d.  that  '  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  had  likewise  taxed  them- 
selves in  convocation ;  and  in  the  last 
parliament,  when  no  convocation  sat, 
the  bishops  protested  against  the  par- 
liament's taxmg  them  in  a  land-tax,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  right  to  tax 
themselves.* 

*'  5,  In  answer  to  the  question, '  What 
are  the  rules  and  methods  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ?'  it  was  stated,  that  *  the  con- 
vocation of  Ireland  was  a  national  sy- 
nod; that  all  the  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops sat  in  an  uppiT  hou^c ;  the  dedans, 
archdeacons,  and  proctors  of  the  clergy 
in  a  lower  house;  that  they  were  go- 
verned by  the  common  rules  of  synods, 
each  house  acting  and  adjourning  by 
itself;  and  that  no  canon  or  rule  was 
made  or  obliging  but  with  the  concur- 
rence of  both  houses,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  royal  assent,  under  the 
great  seal.'~ 


•• 


Such  were  the  replies  of  the  bi- 
shops. The  views  of  the  clergy  as  to 
the  rights  of  convocations  were  ex- 
pressed in  an  address,  to  which  the 
prelates  assented.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  it  is  given  by  Bishop 
Mant : — 

"  We  conceive  that  the  clergy  of  this 
kingdom,  when  met  in  a  p<'rf(>ct  and  en- 
tire convocation,  do   assrmhle   in  two 
distinct  capacitios,  namely,  in    a  civil 
and  in  an  ecclosiastical  capacity.      In 
the  first,  we  apprehend  ourselves  to  be 
calle<l  together  by  her  majesty's  writ  in 
the  clause  nnenmniente^,    and  that  in 
virtue  of   this  wi*  have  a  ri;;ht  to  be 
formed  into  a  regular  hndy,  to  1k>  atten- 
dant upon  and  counsellors  to  the  parlia- 
ment,'!' in  whatever  may  relate  to  the 
temporal  rights  of  the  church,  as  inter- 
woven with  the  state.     In  our  ecclesi- 
astical capacity,  we  look  uiion  it  as  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  be  summoned  by 
the  provineial  writ,  and  your  graiv  s 
metropolitical  authority  conse<|uent  up- 
on that  writ,  which  forms  us  into  a  na- 
tional and  truly  ecclesiastical  svnod,  to 
frame  canons,  to  reform  di<ciphne,  cen- 
sure heresy,  and  to  exert  that  jurisdic- 
tion which  belongs  to  us  in  conjunctii»n 
with  your  lordships,  as  the  representa- 
tive members  of  the  church."^ 


In  the  event  of  the  revival  of  con- 
vocationsy  we  thonld  have^  at  fintt 
three  different  hontet  of  assembly — 
Canterbury,  York,  and  Ireland,  (in 
which  all  the  provinces  met  in  one  as- 
sembly,) presided  over  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbary*  York,  and  Ar- 
magh. Is  this  a  time  when  a  wise  and 
faithful  man  would  desire  to  see  tbs 
Anglican  and  Irish  branches  of  the 
catholic  church  exhibited  in  si^MumtioB 
from  each  other  ?  Is  it  the  time  he 
would  choose  for  adjusting,  or  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  to  meet  in  one  assembly  ?  We 
think  it  enough  thus  hesitatingW  to 
advert  to  a  topic  on  which  we  (lave 
thought  more  than  we  would  hold  it 
prudent  to  express.  We  tarn  to  an 
objection  upon  which  it  is  less  periloia 
to  be  communicative. 

Hopes  are  cherished  by  some,  that, 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  mem- 
bers are  chosen,  the  convocation  conU 
not  be  betrayed  into  measures  of  pre- 
cipitancy or  passion.    One  estate,  con- 
sisting of  prelates ;  another,  to  a  very 
great  extent  composed  of  uemberv 
whom  the  prelates  of  the  church  bare 
selected ;  the  remainder,  (a  remainder 
comparatively  small,)  returned  as  their 
representatives  by  the  incumbents  of 
parishes,  by  colleges,  and  cheers: 
who   could    fear   rashness  in   an  as- 
sembly   thus    constituted?     A   ques- 
tion, however  triumphant  the  tone  in 
which  it  is  pronounced,  is  not  an  argu- 
ment.    Even  in  such  an  assembly  any 
man  who  knows  the  effect  of  power 
on  the  human  mind,  may  be  afraid  of 
rashness.  «  All  assemblies,**  said  Arch- 
bishop  King,  '*  that    have  been  long 
chained  up,  prove  unruly  when  firtt 
let   loose."      We    do   not  think  the 

{tresent  a  juncture  in  which  any  perilf 
ikelv  to  l>e  caused  to  the  church  bv 
untlue  boldness  or  activitr,  shonld  be 
wantonly  or  unnecessarily  hasarded. 
Manv  a  man  there  is  who  will  calmly 
acquiesce  in  things  as  they  are,  so  loi^ 
as  he  remains  in  a  private  station,  and 
Mho  will  think  that  the  acquisition  of 
power  to  effect  changes,  involves  the 
duty  of  undertaking  them.  Even  thcj 
who  i»cem  least  extravagant  in  thnr 


•  History,  he,  vol.  ii.  p.  IPA 

f  It  appears  that  petitions  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the  crown  from  the 
Enffltsh  convocations,  praying  for  this  privilege, 
f  HUt.  voL  U.  p.  164. 
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Tiews  of  what  a  eonToeaiion  maj  ac- 
complish, ezpfct  something.  If  they 
deprecate  the  introdaction  of  novef- 
ties»  and  the  aholition  of  what  has 
heen  from  of  old,  thej  expect,  that,  at 
least,  the  convocation  should  settle, 
with  autboritj,  those  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  which  are  to  be 
held  essential,  and  di;»tinguish  them 
from  those  in  which  the  church  in- 
dulges her  children  with  freedom. 
Little,  or  trivial,  as  this  may  seem,  it 
would  be  a  change  ;  and  might  prove 
to  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences.  To  pronounce  some- 
thing essential,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously indifferent,  is,  plainly,  to  render 
the  church  more  exclusive.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  a  procedure  would  be, 
perhsps,  more  pernicious  than  that  of 
adding  to  our  formularies  of  disci- 
pline or  doctrine  some  principle  wholly 
new.  Matters  upon  which  members 
and  ministers  of  the  church  are  free 
to  differ,  are  things  npon  which  the 
freedom  allowed  is  exercised,  and  opi- 
nions favourable  and  adverse  are  main- 
tained :  to  exalt  one  class  of  opinions 
into  articles  of  necessity,  and  de- 
nounce another  class  as  inadmissible, 
b  to  exclude  one  party  from  the 
church,  and,  indeed,  to  frame  a  new 
religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  an  assem- 
bly, having  authority,  to  open  what 
the  church  has  closed,  to  pronounce 
indifferent   that  which    has  been  de- 
clared csaential,  the  evil,  though  of  an 
opposite  character,  would  he  not  less 
momentous: — enemies  to  the  church 
aa  it  DOW  exists,  would,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
Bsitted  into  its  bodv,  and  enabled  to 
karm  it.     But  there  are  matters,  it  is 
said,  upon  which   the    mind    of   the 
church  has  not  been  so  clearly  made 
known  as  to  preclude  the  necessitv  of 
BKire  exact    definition.      To  declare 
with  authority  what  she  demands,  and 
wherein  she  indulges,  although  it  may 
change  the  condition   of  churchmen, 
wtU   onlv  assign   its    true    character 
to  the  church.     We  have  considered 
this    third  case  *     and,  without  pro- 
nouncing on  the  correctness  or  fallacy 
•f  iti  aA»uroptions,  confidently  express 
our  filed  persuasion,  that  no  such  de- 
licate duty  as  that  of  declaring  with 
aathoritv  ''the  mind  of  the  church'* 
IB  doubtful  cases,  ought,  at  this  time, 
to  be  confkM  to  a  newly-constructed 
lagialatsra.  To  cnnre  ao^«e«eanca  in 


dedsions  upon  matters  of  this  nature, 
would  demand  all  the  authoritr  be- 
longing to  an  assembly  long  obeyed 
and  reverenced.  A  convocation,  li- 
censed to  determine  upon  them,  could 
not  reckon  upon  the  habitual  re- 
spect of  Any  parties,  and  would,  by  fail- 
ing to  satisfy  some,  rather  provoke  than 
allay  contention ;  and,  forbidding  to- 
lerance where  uniformity  could  not  be 
attained,  would  break  the  bands  of 
concord,  and  render  separation  inevi- 
table. Such  is  our  deliberate  opinion. 
We  need  not  be  more  precise  in  the 
expression  of  it,  until  the  advocates  of 
the  proposal  to  restore  to  the  convo- 
cation its  ancient  powers,  have  conde- 
scended to  state,  in  detail,  the  cases 
upon  which  the  revived  legislature 
would  have  to  determine. 

But,  supposing  it  to  be  the  truth, 
that  there  is  nothins^  to  fear  from 
rashness  in  an  assembly  so  constituted 
as  the  convocation  would  be,  is  there 
not  another  inconvenience,  scarcely 
less  serious,  to  be  apprehende<l,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  very  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution for  which  convocations  are 
desired  and  praised  ?  Would  the  con- 
vocation be  regrarded  as  an  assembly 
where  the  whole  church  was  fairly 
and  fully  represented?  To  acquire 
the  influence  of  a  representative  as- 
semhlv,  the  convocation  should  have 
an  altered,  and,  we  use  the  word  not 
invidiouslv,  a  more  liberal  constitu- 
tion.  Clerflry  and  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  demand  such  a 
change — the  altered  condition  of  the 
church  would  insist  upon  it. 

It  cannot  escape  the  observation  of 
a  prudent  man,  who  has  sought  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  state  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  England,  that  the 
church  now  contains  within  its  capa- 
cious limits  two  classes  of  ministers, 
distinguished,  if  not  by  character,  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  respective 
positions.  The  voluntary  principle 
has  had  its  appointed  sphere  within 
our  church,  among  the  agencies  by 
which  true  religion  is  to  be  promoted. 
It  has  been  employed  in  supplying 
the  inevitable  deficiencies  of  an  esta- 
blishment. As  the  wants  of  a  rapidly- 
increasing  population  have  outgrown 
the  power  of  ancient  endowments  to 
make  provision  for  them,  the  true  vo- 
luntary principle,  the  parent  of  old 
establishments,  has  re-appeared ;  n  at 
in  the  menadng  form  of  that  destnto* 
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tiFO  system  which  has  usurped  its  nama 
to  destroy  its  offspring,  but  with  a  gra- 
cious aspect,  with  offerings  in  its  hand, 
and  with  the  purpose  to  repair,  and 
restore,  and  extend,  whatever,  in  ita 
ancient  works,  it  has  found  decayed,  or 
fallen,  or  inadequate.  The  testimonies 
to  its  presence  and  power  are  now 
very  numerous  throughout  the  empire. 
The  ministers  for  whom  it  makes  pro* 
vision  constitute  a  body  of  very  consi- 
derable influence.  No  ecclesiastical 
legislature  in  which  this  portion  of  the 
clergy  is  not  adequately  represented, 
woula  have  sufHcient  influence  to  re« 
commend  its  decisions ;  and  we  feel 
persuaded,  that,  to  admit  the  ministers 
who  thus  amiably  represent  voluntary- 
ism into  a  fair  participation  of  power, 
would  be,  in  tne  judgment  of  some, 
who  call  for  an  ecc1e;iiastical  legisla- 
ture, to  mar  the  peace  and  usefulness 
of  the  projected  assembly.  Until  the 
respective  claims  and  rights  of  these 
two  important  elements  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical system  are  amicably  adjusted, 
or  until  the  congregational  and  the 
parochial  clergy  (if  we  may  so  name 
them)  cease  to  be  regarded  as  distinct 
classes,  it  will  be  impossible  to  frame 
convocations  so  as  that  they  can  be 
held  with  advantage. 

We  are  far  from  looking  with  jea- 
lousy or  fear  on  the  distinction  to 
which  we  have  ailverted.  We  see  that 
the  classes  are,  each  in  its  several  de- 
partments, advancing  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  the  church,  and  that 
they  are  mutually  improving  each 
other.  In  the  one  we  recognise  dL*|K>- 
sitaries  of  the  learning  fur  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  long  been 
distinguished;  in  the  other  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  popular  power,  in 
which,  until  of  late  years,  it  was  a 
fanhiun  to  pronounce  her  deficient. 
We  would  not  be  thought  to  deny 
populai'  qualities  to  one  class,  or  to 
deny  learning  to  the  other  ;  but  we 
hold  the  dijitinctions  to  be,  substan- 
tially, such  as  we  have  described.  The 
Church  of  England  will  become,  in  duo 
course  of  time,  honoured  by  lK>th,  and 
be  mightily  increased  in  moral  povror 
by  the  two- fold  agency.  Hy  one  in- 
strumentality her  borders  will  be  en- 
larged ;  by  the  other  her  princioles 
will  be  conserved.  The  coni,(regation< 
will  continue  to  demand  eloquence ; 
but  the  popular  orator  will  soou  learn 
that|  to  oootinue  ukcAU  in  hit  miiua* 


tration,  be  mntt  fcad  his  laaip  vith 
leamiqg,  a«  well  as  by  meditatioii  and 
prayer.  CoHeget  and  faiihopa  wiU 
require  learning,  bat  srill  regard  it  as 
among  the  recommendations  of  those 
whom  they  promote*  that  they  are  good 
"conductors"  for  their  acquisitionsy 
and  that  their  lore  is  rich  in  its  adj4h 
tation  to  the  wants  and  the  oonditioa 
of  man.  Thus  all  will  work  togethsr 
for  good.  Learning  will  be  held  back 
from  the  temptation  of  too  eagerly 
prosecuting  researches  in  wluch  tbs 
pneral  heart  of  hamanity  can  feel  no 
mterest;  eloquence  will  become  too 
wise  to  wastOi  in  exciting  transient 
sympathies,  powers  that  oi^ht  to  be 
employed  in  instructing,  convinciog^ 
and  persuading;  and  thus  will  tbs 
church  command  the  services  of  those 
who  keep  watch  by  the  light  of  an* 
cient  times,  and  twe  heed  that  the 
lamp  which  the  apostles  lighted,  and 
the  catholic  ohurcn  has  ever  fedi,  fiul 
not  for  lack  of  oil, — as  well  as  of  those 
who  observe  all  changes  in  the  spirit 
and  condition  of  man,  and,  briqgiqg 
forth  from  their  treasury  things  new 
as  well  as  old,  make  proud  hearts  ieel 
that  the  light,  by  which  God  and  bis 
church  enjoin  that  they  should  wor- 
ship and  walk,  b  no  less  gracioos  and 
good  to  direct  the  wisest  of  woman 
bom,  in  this  our  day,  than  it  was, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  di- 
rect the  humblest  fisherman  or  shep- 
herd. Thus,  while  the  church  walks 
with  witnesses  from  the  far  past,  giving 
counsel  t(^  the  present,  and  making 
preparation  for  tne  future,  its  cbarae* 
ter  of  permanence  is  preserved,  and, 
keeping  pace  with  the  advancing  intel- 
ligence of  the  age,  its  progrcM  is  not 
retariled. 

We  have  strong  fears  that  a  process 
from  which  we  look  for  so  much  goo<L 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  summoning 
a  convocation  «  for  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness." The  legitimate  assembly  vonid 
soon  be  confronted  by  a  voluntary 
rival.  Parties  now  working  to  the 
same  end,  under  the  same  guvemmenr, 
would  be  furred  into  opjM^ition, — one 
party  passionately  contending  for 
things  indifferent,  because  they  were 
old  ;  the  other  undervaluing  antiquity 
because  its  monitions  were  not,  nccee* 
s.vily,  true  and  holy ;  and  both  de- 
parting, in  different  directions,  froa 
tbo  finely-tempered  rule  of  the  church 
to  whose  interests  each  thongbl  itself 
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cUYot«4.  Dtngtrt  snoh  m  tbese  pre- 
Mfit  thtfiiiMlfei  to  usy  when  we  think 
of  an  recletiutical  legUljiture  called 
into  existence  amidst  our  present  heats 
and  excitementn.  Accordtnglj,  we 
deprecate  the  scheme  of  restoring  the 
houses  of  convocation. 

But  are  there  not  disputes  and  con- 
trovfr»ies  in  the  church«  which  ought 
to  be  bilenced  bj  the  authoritv  of  a 
free  convocation  ?  Is  not  one  minis- 
ter found  to  preach,  as  the  faith,  what 
anoihcr  pronounces  heterodox  and 
fklse?  Are  not  complaints  frequent 
against  some,  who  are  accused  of  sup- 
pressing the  best  comforts  of  Gospel 
truth  ?  against  others,  who  are  said  to 
alTurd  such  representations  of  divine 
grace  as  hold  out  encourafrements  not 
to  penitence,  but  to  sin,  and  even  to 
parpo»es  of  sinning  ?  Are  not  thesa 
complaints,  and  manj  others  which  it 
IS  anneeessarr  to  specify,  made  in  a 
temper  alien  from  that  in  which  the 
Cfoeprl  should  be  preached  or  defend- 
ed—from that  in  which  Christian  mi- 
niaters  should  remonstrate  with  or  re- 
buke each  other :  and  is  it  not  desira- 
ble that  such  unseemlj  contentions 
should  be  suppressed?  Shall  heresj 
be  tAttght  as  truth — shall  gainsajers 
or  cmlumoiators  be  permitted  to  stig- 
matise truth  as  heresy  ?  The  answer 
to  questions  of  this  nature  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  formal  expression.  We 
cao  aflrm  with  equal  oon6dence  and 
sioceritv,  that  if  we  thought  the  evils 
atteodant  upon  the  condition  of  the 
cburch  remediable  bj  a  convocation, 
w  should  be  strenuous  petitionars  for 
tbe  ro^al  licence. 

How  should  a  convocation  proceed 
to  the  eorrectton  of  evib  such  as  we 
are  here  reminded  of?  Would  it  ad- 
irrm  Itself,  in  iu  first  sittings,  to  a 
c«o»ure  of  books?  The  Council  of 
Treat,  a  eouocil,  one  would  be  apt  to 
think,  suAeientl^  daring  and  power- 
ful, delegated  tltU  oAce  to  a  commis- 
sioOf  and  never  ventured  upon  a  re- 
view of  the  commissioners*  labours. 
Former  convocations  in  England  un- 
drrtook  the  ta»k,  and  do  not  appear  to 
bold  out  eocouragrment  to  their  sue- 
feasor*,  if  tucce^^ors  are  ever  given 
lli#w^  to  take  op  their  abortive  enter- 
arise.  A  single  instance  will  be,  per- 
La{«,  enough  to  »ati*fjr  the  reader  that 
rrjnv'*r4Xions  wtre  not,  neccMarilj, 
th^  courta  before  which  charges 
against  the  writtn  9f  Mtiptcted  booka 


could  be  brought,  with  most  certainty 
of  having  a  satisfactory  judgment 
pronounced  upon  them.  We  take  the 
case  of  Whiston,  and  transcriba 
Bishop  Burnett's  account  of  it : — 

**  An  incident  happened  that  diverted 
their  thoughts  to  another  matter :  Mr. 
Whiston,  the  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Cambridge,  a  learned  man,  of  a  so- 
ber and  exemplary  !ife,  but  much  set  on 
hunting  for  paradoxes,  fell  on  revivinr 
the  Artan  heresv,  though  be  pretended 
to  differ  from  Arius  in  several  particu- 
lars ;  yet,  upon  the  main,  he  was  partly 
Apolltnarist,  partly  Arian ;  for  be 
thought  the  JVbicj,  or  Ward,  was  all  the 
soul  that  acted  in  oar  Saviour's  body. 
He  found  his  notions  favoured  by  the 
apostolical  constitutions ;  so  he  rec- 
koned them  a  part,  and  the  chief  part, 
of  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures.  For 
the.se  tenets  he  was  censured  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  expelled  the  university. 
Upon  that  he  wrote  a  vindication  of 
himself  and  bis  doctrine,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  convocation,  promising  a  larger 
work  on  these  subjects.  The  uncon- 
tested way  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case 
was,  that  the  oishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  lived  sbonld  cite  him  into  his 
court,  in  order  to  his  conviction  or  cen- 
sure; f^om  whose  sentence  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to 
tfaie  crown.  Or  the  archbishop  might 
proceed,  in  the  Brst  instance,  in  a  court 
of  audience.  But  we  saw  no  clear  pre- 
cedents, of  anv  proccodinfTs  in  convoca- 
tion, where  the  jurisdiction  was  con- 
tested; a  reference  made  by  the  high 
eommissioners  to  the  convocation, 
where  the  party  submitted  to  do  pe- 
nance, being  the  only  precedent  tnat 
appeared  in  history ;  and  even  of  this 
we  had  no  record ;  so  that  it  not  being 
thouffht  a  clear  warrant  for  our  pro- 
ceeding,  we  were  at  a  stand.  The  act 
that  settled  the  courite  of  the  appeals  in 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  made  no 
mention  of  sentences  in  convocation ; 
and  yet,  by  the  act  in  the  first  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  that  defined  what  should  be 
judged  heresy,  that  judgment  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  crown.  By  all  this 
(which  the  archbishop  laid  before  the 
bishops  in  a  letter,  that  he  wrote  to 
*bera  on  thi*  occasion),  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  convocation  could, 
in  the  firKt  instance,  proceed  against  a 
man  for  heresy  ;  and  their  proceedings, 
if  thev  were  nut  warranted  by  law, 
might  Involve  them  in  a  pramunirt*  So 
the  upper  house,  in  an  address,  prayed 
the  queen  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the 
judf^es,  and  fuch  others  as  she  thought 
fit,  concerning  these  doubts,  that  they 
might  know  how  the  law  stood  in  this 
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matter.     Eight  of  the  judges,  with  the 
attorney    and    solicitor-general,    gave 
their  opinion,  that  wo  had  a  jurisdio 
tion,  and  might  proceed  in  such  a  case ; 
but  brought  no  express  law  nor  prece- 
dent to  support  tlicir  opinion.      They 
only  observed,  that  the  law  books  spoke 
of  the  convocation  as  having  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  did  not  see  that  it  was 
ever  taken  from  them.     They  w«re  also 
of  opinion,  that  an  appeal  lay  from  the 
sentence  of  convocation  to  the  crown ; 
but  they  reserved  to  themselves  a  power 
to  change  their  mind,  in  case  upon  an 
argument    that  might   bo  made  for  a 
prohibition,  they  should  see  cause  for 
it.     Four  of  the  judges  were  positively 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintainea 
it  from  the  iitatutes  made  at  the  refor- 
mation.    The    queen,   having  received 
these  different  opinions,  sent  them  to 
the  archbishop,  to  be   laid  before  the 
two  houses  of  convocation;  and,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  diversity 
between   them,   she  wrote    that,   there 
being  now  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  our 
juriirdiction,  she    did    expect    that  we 
should  proceed  in  the  matter  before  us. 
In  this  it  was  visible,   that  those  who 
advised  the  queen  to  write  that  letter, 
considered    more   their  own    humours 
than  her  honour.   Yet  two  great  doubts 
still  remained,  even  supposing  we  h.id  a 
jurisdietion.     The  first  was,  of  whom 
the  court  was  to  l)e  composed  ;  whether 
only  of  the  bishops,  or  what  share  the 
lower  house  had  in  this  judiciary  autho- 
rity.    The    other    was,  by  what  dele- 
gates, in  case  of  an  appeal,  our  sen- 
tence was   to  be  examuied  :    were    no 
bishops  to  be  in  the  court  of  delegates? 
or  was  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop 
and  his  twenty-one  suffragan  bishops, 
with  the  clergy  of  the  province,  to  be 
judged  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
his    threi^    suffragan    bishops?     These 
difficulties  appearing  to  be  so  great,  the 
bishops  resolved  to  begin  with  that,  in 
which  they  ha<l,  by  the  qui't'n's  licence, 
an  undisputed  authority;  which  was,  to 
examine  and  censure  the  book,  and  to 
M-e  if  his  doctrine  was  not  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  first  four  gene- 
ral councils,  which  is  the  mvasure  set  by 
law  to  judge  heresy.     Thi'y  drew  out 
some  propositions  from  his  book,  which 
seemed  plainly  to   bi»  the  reviving   of 
Ariani'»m,  ancf  censuriHi  them  as  such. 
These  they  rent   di)wn  to    the    lower 
house,  who,   though  they  extvpted  to 
one  proposition,  yet  censured  the  rest 
in  thu  same  manner.     This  the  archbt- 
»hop  (being  tlu-n  disabled  by  the  gout) 
sent  by  one  of  the  bishops  to  the  ijueen 


for  her  tssent.  wlio  prmniiwl  to  conri- 
der  of  it.  Bat«  to  end  the  matter  at 
once,  at  their  next  mectii^  in  winta', 
no  answer  being  come  Arom  tlie  queen, 
two  bishops  were  sent  to  ask  it;  bet 
she  could  not  tell  what  was  become  of 
the  paper  which  the  archbishop  had  scat 
her ;  so  a  new  extract  of  the  ccnsan 
was  again  sent  to  her.  Bat  she  has  not 
jret  thooght  fit  to  send  any  answer  to 
It.  So  Whiston's  affair  sleeps,  tbongk 
he  has  published  a  large  work,  in  foer 
volumes,  in  octavo,  justifying  his  doe* 
trine,  and  maintaining  the  canonicafaMSi 
of  the  apostolical  constitutions,  prefir* 
ring  their  authority,  not  only  to  the 
Epistles,  but  even  to  the  Gospels.  In 
this  last  I  do  not  find  he  has  made  any 
proselijftes,  though  ho  has  aet  himself 
much\o  support  that  parados."** 

So  powerless  was  the  conTocatkm 
to  suppress  heterodoxTy  or  to  punish 
the  promoters  of  it.  ManT  instanoes 
simitar  to  that  which  we  have  dtedt 
might  be  g^ven  in  support  of  our 
views,  (those  of  Clark  and  Hoadky 
may  present  themselves  to  the  rcadfTf 
as  cases  in  point,)  but  we  do  not  winh 
to  load  our  pages  unnecessarily.  In 
truth,  an  assembly  so  constituted  as 
the  convocation,  is  ill-adapted  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  court  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  It  is  true,  thai  in 
civil  affairs  the  highest  court  of  jii£- 
cature  is  placed  within  the  booses  of 
parliament,  but  it  is  equally  tme^  and 
mstructively  so,  that  parliament  docs 
not  constitute  this  highest  court.  A 
court  of  appeal  which  pronounces  a 
final  judgment  on  cases  of  equitv  or 
law,  should  be  free  firom  the  spint  of 
party,  and  uninfluenced  by  passion  or 
prejudice.  Still  more  necessary  b 
this  freedom  from  misleading  inio* 
cnccs,  if  the  subject,  on  which  judg- 
ment is  to  be  given,  be  of  a  rel^rioui 
nature.  History  demonstrates  that 
such  an  office  could  not  be  with  ad- 
vantage assigned  in  oast  timet  to  the 
convocation  :  assuredly  it  is  not  to  a 
legislature  created  amidst  the  hrati 
and  asperities  of  times  like  ours,  to 
solemn  and  delicate  a  duty  could  bt 
confided. 

There  are  some  who  expect*  that 
Were  a  convocation  re-erected  into  a 
Kvi>lature,  parties  in  the  church 
would  cease  to  oppose  each  other ;  al 
least  would  become  more  temperatt 


*  Burnett's  Uutory  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  vi.  p.  1132. 
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io  their  mattul  MiUgonbiny  while 
vaiting  for  a  decision  to  which  both 
would  be  found  ready  to  yield  tubniis- 
aion.  Thus  it  fares,  thej  say,  in  mat- 
ters which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  parliaments — parties  without  that 
assembly  suspendmg  their  animosities, 
grounding,  as  it  were,  their  arms,  and 
looking  on,  idle  though  interested  spec- 
tators while  their  respective  cham- 
jMons  wage,  ardently,  the  delegated 
contest.  We  certainly  have  not  read 
history  in  the  books  of  those  who 
form  these  amiable  anticipations.  Our 
histories  and  our  experience  have 
taught  us  a  different  lesson.  We  have 
read  of  angry  passions  inflamed  rather 
than  aliaved  by  parliamentary  discus- 
sions, and  so  far  have  we  found  the 
people  in  many  cases  from  acquiescing 
in  the  issues  of  a  senatorial  contest, 
that  we  hare  heard  of  their  threaten- 
ing to  rise,  en  masse,  and  march 
upon  Westminster,  or  even  upon  St. 
James's — nay,  of  their  carrying  their 
menace  into  act,  and  exhibiting  an 
array  of  physical  force,  as  an  auxilianr 
meet  for  that  intellectual  power  which 
bad  been  exerted  in  their  behalf  un- 
successfully. 

But  even  were  we  to  concede  that 
parliamentary  discussions  have  a  tran- 
^aillising  effect  on  the  public  mind,  or 
to  think  with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
that  the  summoning  a  parliament  for 
cfispatch  of  business,  causes  a  lull  in 
the  stormy  politics  of  Ireland,  we  could 
Dotf  therefore,  concede  to  his  lord^ihip 
that  the  issue  of  a  license  to  the 
houses  of  convocation  would  have  a 
miihir  effect  upon  religious  contro- 
versy. The  cases  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent— as  plainly  different  as  action 
asd  ojfMnion.  The  decisions  of  a  con- 
Tocation  could  have  no  beneficial  effect 
on  aoy,  bat  those  who  were  persuaded 
Io  aporvT*  them — the  enactments  of 
the  civil  legislature  are  satisfied  iri/A 
<4edfcare.  For  an  honest  minister, 
whose  belief  is  abstractedly  different 
from  that  which  the  church  declares 
tseotial,  there  is  no  resource  but 
separation.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
<lo  not  obtrude  his  heterodoxy  on  his 
aasoctates,  or  on  his  flock ;  he  must 
from  his  heart  renounce  it,  or  else 
resign  a  post  which  he  cannot  hold 
hot  by  dissembling.  Civil  obedience 
docs  Dot  imply  belief  in  the  affSrma- 
tioasv  if  soch  there  be,  in  an  act  of 
or  ia  the  dedsions  of  its 


authorised  expounders ;  it  implies  no- 
thing more  than  it  is,  namely,  submis- 
sion to  a  declared  law,  a  submission 
strictly  compatible  with  an  opinion 
that  the  law  is  bad,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  altered.  A  minority,  therefore, 
very  consistently  acquiesces  in  the 
votes,  by  which  its  purposes  have  been 
frustrated,  while,  at  the  same  timr,  it 
hopes  and  endeavours  to  ensure  their 
ultimate  success.  It  is  not  so  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  on  which  a  convocation 
may  pronounce — in  such  cases  acqui- 
escence implies  belief,  cordial,  sincere; 
and  unless  a  minority  have  the  gift  to 
renounce  the  opinion  for  which  it  bos 
contended,  and  to  embrace  that  which 
it  rejected  and  condemned,  it  con  relieve 
itself  from  the  guilt  of  duplicity  only 
by  secession.  IIow  passionate  then 
would  be  the  contests  to  which  the 
project  of  a  convocation  would  give 
occasion.  Contests  in  the  election  of 
members— contests  within  the  houses 
of  assembly — contests  in  the  constitu- 
encies without,  when  it  depended  on 
their  issue  which  section  or  party  in 
the  church,  as  now  existing,  was  to 
constitute  the  whole  church,  and  which 
to  take  its  place  with  dissenters. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a 
convocation,  or  any  other  legislative 
assembly,  to  impart  to  disputants, 
vrithin  or  without  the  limits  of  our 
church,  the  gift  which  divests  con- 
troversy of  its  bitterness,  and  renders 
it  profitable.  No  convocation  can  be- 
stow a  Christian  temper ;  no  contro- 
versy which  is  not  leavened  by  such  a 
temper,  can  continue  pure  from  into- 
lerance and  rancour.  That  the  health- 
ful spirit  from  which  it  proceeds  may  be 
shed  largely  on  our  church  we  should 
earnestly  pray ;  and  in  our  several  sta- 
tions we  should  watch  vigilantly  that 
it  be  not  disturbed  in  ourselves  by  any 
uncbaritableness.  Here  is  an  end 
worthy  of  a  good  man's  aim.  By  self- 
restraint,  by  prayer,  by  precept,  by 
example,  by  the  "  word  m  season,"  and 
by  the  eloquence  of  what  is  not  less 
prevailing,  a  seasonable  silence — to 
awake,  and  animate,  and  promote  the 
spirit  of  Christian  toleration,  until  it 
is  diffused  widely  among  all  who  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians ; 
here  is  a  work  that  beseems  a  servant 
of  Christ — a  work  upon  which  no 
danger  attends  ;  which,  where  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  leaves  it  im- 
perfecty  involves  no  worse  consequence 
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than  fuilure ;  and  which»  where  God 
gives  it  the  rich  blessing  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope,  will  have  accom- 
pUshed  good  without  the  ordinary  alloy 
of  evil.  He  who  schemes,  and  toils, 
and  petitions  for  a  convocation,  lahours 
after  an  end  most  probably  unattain- 
able— of  doubtful  efficacy,  if  won — 
and  which  can  not  be  won  without 
much  previous  contention  :  he  who 
would  promote  unity  among  brethren, 
and  who  would  propose  such  an  object 
to  himself,  as  that  which  is  most  wor- 
thy of  a  Christian  philosopher,  aims 
at  a  good  end,  and  will  be  taught  to 
feel  that  none  hut  purely  Christian 
means  will  be  available  in  his  strides 
to  attain  it. 

We  think  the  present  state  of  the 
church  eminently  favourable.  We  think 
it  not  presumptuous  to  hope  that  it 
ha3  been  providentially  designed  to 
favour  and  encourage  this  charitable 
undertaking.  The  faith,  as  delivered 
to  the  apostles — as  handed  down  from 
them  through  successive  ages  to  the 
present  day,  is  carefully  guarded  and 
distinguished,  and  enjoined;  the  phi- 
losophy which  waits  upon  this  precious 
deposit  is  left  of  range  ola  ample,  and 
circumstance  as  varied,  as  the  condi- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  man  can  demand. 
Nothing  is  enjoined  as  essential  which 
Holy  Scripture  does  not  declare ;  no- 
thing is  rejected  as  absurd  or  sinful, 
which  Scripture  docs  not  condemn^- 
and  which  has  the  sanction  of  anti(]uity 
and  reason.  We  say,  give  such  a 
church,  and  the  agencies  educated 
within  it,  time — let  them  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  exercised  in  the  fair 
field  which  society  now  affords  them — 
exercised  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
witnesses,  who  are  capable  of  discern- 
ing unfairness,  and  who  can  feel  and 
love  charity  ;  let  them  continue  to  be 
thus  exercised,  and  in  time  disputants 
who  are  drawn  to  esteem  one  another, 
will  be  inHuenoed  to  feel  less  severely 
towards  the  peculiarities  by  which  they 
are  mutually  distinguished.  While 
distant  and  little  known,  they  saw  onlr 
what  they  accounted  each  others 
defects — and  these  they  beheld  enlarged 
and  aggravate*];  when  drawn tovfi her 
in  the  l>onds  of  peace,  they  will  be- 
come more  sensible  to  the  importance 
of  the  great  truthii  in  which  they  are 
agreed,  and  their  differences  will  di- 
minish in  the  presence  of  tliese  princU 
plesx  until  they  are  seeu  as  specks.    In 


ituih,  a  time  leeiiks  approaehlng,  whtp 
all  pure-hearted  men  will  be  enabled 
to  discern  the  distinction  between 
religion  and  metaphysics ;  between 
the  Gospel  and  human  inferences  from 
it ;  andy  while  they  rejoice  In  their 
common  belief  in  the  onCf  will  be  taught 
by  it  to  tolerate  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  other.  We  are  satufted 
that  thinking  men  will  discern  many 
evidences  of  a  process  such  as  this. 
We  do  not  desire  to  see  it  accelerated 
by  any  legislative  enactments,  and  we 
would  not  willingly  expose  it  to  tlw 
hazard  of  being  practised  upon  by  a 
convocation. 

While  we  write  thus,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  church  which  calb 
for  change  or  correction.  We  are  not 
so  unobservine,  or  so  wholly  "con- 
tented with  thmgs  as  they  are.**  We 
feel  only  that  it  is  not  from  a  conroca- 
tion  we  look  for  the  desired  amend- 
ments. Generally  speaking,  we  wooM 
say  that  the  practices,  formularies,  and 
doctrines  of  our  church  demand  expla- 
nation rather  thsn  change ;  but  if 
there  bo  matter  in  which  nlteration, 
retrenchment,  or  addition  is  desirable, 
the  church,  even  in  its  present  estate, 
may  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  af^or  some 
thought  and  inquiry.  Let  the  peti- 
tioners for  a  new  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
ture, or  for  the  revival  of  convoca- 
tions, dei*lare  frankly  the  purposf  s  at 
which  they  ultimately  aim — and  we 
venture  to  predict,  that  if  their  intents 
and  schemes  are  found  to  be  good, 
the  Church  of  England,  even  as  khe 
is,  can  accomplish,  or  accord  them. 
We  are,  however,  we  confess,  cau- 
tious almost  to  timidity  on  the  subject 
of  change — and  would  scarcely  wish 
to  see  any,  the  slightest  alteration, 
suddenly  made,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  Ih?  irrevocable.  We  would  have  it 
proved  by  time  and  use,  before  it  was 
established  among  the  essentials  of  our 
svstem.  We  would  have  it  offered  for 
tne  acceutancc  of  the  church  at  large, 
rather  tnan  made  matter  of  authorita- 
tive injunrtiun.  We  would  have  its 
Soundness  in  princiole,  itsgo<idness  and 
mi^dom,  first  carenilly  examined  by  a 
dvlilxTativc  assembly  'of  the  heads' of 
our  church  ;  we  would  have  its  ezpe- 
dipn/^y   A,r   these   thnet  tested  and 
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ratified  in  a  Toluntafy  acceptance  of  it 
by  the  clergy  and  the  congreffationi ; 
and  would  not  have  it»  until  tnii  two- 
fold and  extended  ordeal  was  luccesa- 
fully  endured,  classed  among  those 
forms  of  sound  wordj,  or  those  edify- 
ing ceremonies,  which  the  Church  of 
Enirland  sanctions. 

We  are  not  afiraid  to  suggest  a 
course  thus  cautions,  from  an  appre- 
liension  that  it  may  be  said  to  sarour 
of  papal  policy.  It  is  a  policy  which 
Romanism  borrowed  from  the  church 
eatholic ;  a  policy  perilous,  and  it  may 
be  pernicious — where,  in  the  eclipse  of 
Scripture  and  reason,  it  works  in  the 
dark — but  which,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  church,  and  of  society, 
would  be  safe  and  beneficial.  At  the 
tame  time,  we  would  be  understood  to 
offer  it  only  as  a  derice,  preferable  to 
the  project  of  a  convocation.  To  that 
|iroject,  we  are — is  we  think,  the  cir- 
eomstances  of  our  times  are — decidedly 
opposed.     We  are  opposed  to  It^  be- 


cause we  think  no  case  of  neceisity 
can  be  made  out  for  exposing  our 
church  to  the  dangers  which  we  dis- 
cern among  its  inevitable  consequences. 
We  are  opposed  to  it,  because  they 
who  are  its  promoters  have  not  declared 
the  purposes  which  they  expect  it  is  to 
serve.  We  are  opposed  to  it,  because 
we  think  the  discontinuance  of  convo- 
cations a  providential  arrangement,  to 
protect  our  church  from  changes  which 
would  have  debased,  if  not  destroved 
it ;  and,  although  we  do  not  think  it 
expedient  to  enter  into  an  account  of 
the  dangers  through  which  our  pure 
religion  passed  since  the  year  1711, 
unhurt,  because  Ood  had  delivered 
and  continned  to  preserve  her,  Jrom  an 
ecelesiastuxU  legislature,  we  are  not 
afraid  to  afRrm,  that  many  a  reflecting 
man  will  discern,  as  we  do,  a  speciiu 
and  a  protecting  Providence  in  that 
tert  condition  of  the  church,  over 
which  some  lament  as  a  state  of  weak- 
ness and  desertion. 
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BEaANOER     AND     HIS     SONGS* 


BT  WILUAM  DOWIt 


Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger  was  born 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1 780,  as  we  are 
told  in  his  son^  of  the  "  Tailor  and 
the  Fairy."  He  was  brought  up  at 
his  grandfather's  till  he  was  nine  yean 
old.  Of  his  father  and  mother  very 
little  is  known.  In  his  tenth  year 
he  was  sent  to  his  maternal  aunt,  tbe 
wife  of  an  innkeeper  at  Peronne.  His 
sojourn  at  this  place  he  has  commemo- 
rated in  the  *'  Kecollections  of  Child- 
hood/* and  here  he  seems  to  have 
verified  the  first  part  of  the  Fairy's 
prophecy,  and  become 

**  Gar9on  d'aubergc'* 

He  was  taught  to  read  Telcmachus 
by  his  aunt.  An  odd  volume  of  Vol- 
taire, falling  in  his  way  at  the  same 
time,  very  probably  gave  his  ideas  the 
first  tinge  of  that  bold  scepticism  for 
which  his  opinions  are  remarkable. 
At  the  ago  of  fifteen  he  was  bound 
apprentice  at  the  printing-house  of  M. 
Laisney,  of  Peronne.  Subsequently 
he  made  it  a  matter  of  no  little  prido 
that  he  had  been  taught  the  trade  of 
Franklin.  At  this  time  ho  also  made 
some  progress — he  confesses  it  to  have 
been  a  very  blow  one — in  the  improve- 
ment of  an  imperfect  education. 

It  was  at  the  school  founded  by  M. 
Dalue  de  Bellanglisc,  of  Peronne,  that 
the  genius  of  Beranger  received  its 
decisive  bias  and  development.  This 
school  was  instituted  and  conducted 
after  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
founder's  favorite  philosopher,  Bous- 
seau.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  that  stirrinpr  period,  it  presented, 
at  the  same  time,  the  aspects  of  a 
camp  and  a  political  arena.  The 
children  wore  uniforms,  pnuiounced 
orations,  and  sent  deputations  to  the 
revolutionary  government  on  the  oc- 
casion of  every  notable  public  occur- 
rence. Thus  were  our  lyrist's  ideas 
enlarged  with  the  formation  of  his 
taste  and  style,  and  questions  of  na- 
tional interest  received  that  place  in 
his  mind  which,  as  his  son<,rs  sufficiently 
testify,  they  ever  af^er  occupied,  making 
an  uncompromising  patriotism  the  fore- 
most distinction  of  his  muse. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  returned 


to  Paris.  About  this  time  lie  attempted 
a  comedjf  with  which  he  erew  ei- 
tremely  dissatisfied  on  pemsing  a  n^ 
lume  of  Moliere.  He  also  meditated 
an  epic  poem,  to  be  called  **  Clovifb" 
the  execution  of  which  he  formally — 
and  perhaps  fortunately^ postponed 
till  he  should  have  reached  tbe  ape  of 
thirty.  Nothing  further*  however* 
has  been  heard  of  it. 

In  1803,  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Lucien  Buoni^>arte9  to  whom  be  had 
addressed  a  verv  republican  epistle* 
enclosing  his  earbest  poetic  attempts. 
In  1809,  he  became  a  clerk  at  tbe 
University  of  Paris*  with  the  moderatt 
salary  of  about  eighty  pounds  a  year. 
His  first  volume  of  songs  was  pnbluiied 
in  1815,  when  he  was  thirty-five  Tears 
old.  ^        • 

This  publication  placed  Beranger  in 
the  rank  of  the  first  song- writers  of  his 
country.  Tbe  poetry  of  songs  wtt 
found  to  have  received  a  novel  cha- 
racter from  his  genius  ;  and  the  chief 
distinctions  of  his  own  were  their  simple 
elegance  and  condensation.  These* 
with  a  buoyant  enjoyment*  great  bold- 
ness of  thought,  and  a  hig^  tone  of 
feeling,  combined  to  distinguish  him 
alike  from  all  preceding  and  c<mtem* 
porary  lyrists.  The  style  of  Beranger 
shows  his  individual  predilections  for 
the  simple  and  the  real.  He  was  nertr 
taught  Greek  or  Latin.  But  he  made 
himself  acquainted,  through  the  me- 
dium of  translation,  with  the  classic 
authors ;  (and  to  be  able  to  do 
says  a  deal  for  the  power  and  ii 
unity  of  the  man*s  mind) ;  and 
to  have  caught,  happily,  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  antique  poetry :  he  says 
of  himself,  in  his  "  Imaginary  Voyage  : 

"  I  wM  ft  Greek ;  PythafforM  l«  rigkL" 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  made  use  of 
none  of  those  conventional  aids  whieh 
pr(K^edin«r  poets  bad  borrowed  from  the 
old  fanciful  mythologies.  The  worn 
peculiarities  of  classic  allusion  and 
phraseology,  so  long  the  imitative 
jargtm  of  modern  poetry,  were  laid 
abide  by  Beranger  with  a  well-judgins 
feeling  of  those  infiuences  which*  with 
a  more  universal  inspirationf  were  dt* 
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veloptng  themselves  over  the  f^ce  and 
in  the  heart  of  sooietTy  giving  the  Muse 
analtere<i  character  m  accordance  with 
that  of  the  i4?e  in  which  her  voice  was 
tu  he  heard,  lie  felt  that  poetry  should 
not  exclu»iveljr  hreathe  the  high  atmos- 
phere of  a  privileged  class ;  but  that 
It  should  he  made  popular,  and  sim- 
plified to  the  level  of  men's  common  in- 
terests and  feeling^.  Increased  power, 
and,  consequently,  an  increasing  intel- 
ligence, were  placing  the  saffrages  of 
literary  celebrity  in  a  great  measure 
In  the  hands  of  the  people.  Bom 
among  them  and  of  them,  and  boast- 
ing, J€  tuu  dm  peupU,  amti  que  mes 
amours,  Beranger  was  led  to  make 
them  his  sudience  and  his  inspiration. 
He  himself  says — *'  Lepeupltt  c^est  ma 


Beranger  and  our  own  Mpore  are 
both  popular  poets.  Both  manifest 
strong  national  predilections,  and 
country  is  the  source  of  the  higher 
inspiration  of  both.  Both  wrote  in 
a  spirit  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  governing  powers  in  their  respec- 
tive nations :  both  were  poetic  malcon- 
tmtSy  and  helped  to  make  others  mal- 
content also ;  but  all  this  with  a 
difference.  Sfoore  has  disseminated 
treasons-only  in  the  verse  of  his  imita- 
tors :  Beraneer  excited  it  in  practical 
prose,  (which  rhymes  appositely  with 
Uowi).  The  Rebellion  of  our  Silken 
Thomas  has  been  peacefully  exhaled 
to  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the 
salons  and  drawing-rooms,  effecting 
aad  in^iring  little  more  than 

*  TW  Wprt  Bii4  tri%  tkat  thak*  %  tlofk  ball  ;** 

(though,  by  the  way,  there  may  be  a 
great  many  who  don't  think  these  such 
very  inconsiderable  things,  after  all ;) 
tbe  disalTrctiun  of  Beranger  was  borne 
abroad  on  the  vehement  breath  of  a 
tmsultoous  democracy,  till  the  spirit 
vbtcb  it  helped  to  evoke  had  Ijud  pros- 
trate  an  ancient  dynasty.  Moore's 
smtiment  is  enveloped  in  a  vague  and 
liistaDt  association,  and   is  somehow 


rendered  still  lets  formidable  by  the 
very  graceful  array  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself.  The  thought  of  Beraneer 
is  bare,  and  has  a  definite  aim,  and  is 
launched  against  it  with  a  direct  and 
muscuUr  vigoroosness  which  is  unequi- 
vocal, and  brings  itself  and  the  object 
of  its  hostility  to  immediate  issue.  The 
one  resembles  the  sword  of  Harmo- 
dius,  sheathed  in  its  myrtles  ;  the  other 
is  the  palpable  dagger  of  Brutui. 
Moore's  style  is  elegant  and  pointed* 
while  Berang^r's  is  simple  and  concise. 
Moore's  point  is  prepared  in  the  Attic 
flow  of  a  most  musical  stanza ;  that 
of  Beranger  is  commonly  set,  with  a 
Spartan  succinctness,  in  the  compass 
or  a  line.  But  enough  of  this :  our 
business  is  with  Berang^  alone.  Be- 
sides, we  suddenly  recollect  that 


**  Hffroir,  ■toie  JoAmom,  Um  •CBteBtiona.** 

intimates,  in  the  beginning  of  some 
essay  or  other,  how  often  the  truth  of 
any  proposition  is  sacrificed  to  its 
point ;  so,  after  having  merely  laid 
very  careless  hands  on  the  most  salient 
parts  of  both  characters  for  a  passing 
comparison,  we  shall  leave  every  one 
to  finish  it  for  himself,  minutely  and 
at  leisure  ;  and  go  on  to  say,  that  there 
are  few  of  Beranger's  songs  which  do 
not  contain  something  to  denote  love 
of  countrv,  grief  for  her  abasement* 
or  pride  m  the  remembrance  of  her 
military  fame  ;  bold  satire  flung  reck- 
lessly against  the  folly  and  tyranny  of 
rulers,  provoking  sarcasms  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  priesthood,  or  natural 
sentiment,  whose  pathos  and  truth  re- 
commend it  to  the  feelings  of  every 
one.  We  shall  g^ve  in  English  several 
of  these  lyrics,  to  communicate  some 
idea  of  the  poet's  character  and  philo- 
sophy, religious,  political,  and  epicu- 
rean— ^just  premising,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  much  of  the  native  aroma 
of  Beranger's  lyrics  must  necessarily 
evaporate  in  the  traduction.  Let  us 
choose  at  random:— 


MY    VOCATION. 

A  mean,  ill-favoured,  suffering  wight. 
Flung  on  this  earthly  ball, 

I'm  jostled  down,  and  out  of  bight, 
Because  so  very  small ; 

A  murmur,  in  m^  evil  plight. 
My  plaintive  lips  let  fall : 

Sing,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing  I 

Such  is  thy  part,  poor  little  thing  1 
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The  lordly  chariot  daubs  me  o'er 

With  mud  in  passing  by : 
I  feel  the  insolence  of  rower. 

And  Wealth's  fastidious  eye. 
Still  are  wb  doomed  to  crouch  before 

The  pride  that  bloats  the  high. 
Sing,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing! 
Such  is  thy  part>  poor  little  thing ! 

With  Life's  prccariousness  in  view. 

My  spirit  is  subdued  ; 
Creeping*  and  cramped  I  here  pursue 

A  meagre  livelihood : 
I  worship  Freedom ;  but,  'tis  true. 

My  appetite  is  good. 
Sing,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing  I 
Such  is  thy  part,  poor  little  thing  I 

Love,  in  my  sorrow,  could  supply 

A  solace  for  all  pain  ; 
Now  with  my  youtn  he  turns  to  fly. 

And  will  not  come  again  : 
Before  the  glance  of  Beauty's  eye 

My  bosom  beats  in  vain. 
Sing,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing  1 
Such  is  thy  part,  poor  little  thing ! 

Yes,  Song  is  my  vocation  here. 

Or  else  I  much  mistake  : 
Those  whom  my  sonys  amuse  or  cheer 

Will  love  me  for  their  sake : 
When  wine  is  bright  and  friends  are  near> 

And  revel  is  awake, 
Sing,  cries  my  Guardian-angel,  sing  I 
Such  is  thy  part,  poor  little  thing  1 

Even  the  conviviality  of  Beranger  is  republican  :— 

MY   COMMONWEALTH. 

I  want  a  commonwealth  ;  because 

I've  seen  so  many  monarchs  reign  : 
And  here  I  make  one  ;  and  its  laws 

Shall  be  digested  in  my  brain. 
We'll  have  no  commerce  but  in  wine  ; 

No  judge  without  his  jest ;  and  see  I 
The  table's  this  Republic  mine ; 

And  its  device  is.  Liberty. 

Friends,  fill  each  flowing  glass,  with  glee  ; 

Now  meets  our  Senate  to  discuss : 
And  first,  by  a  severe  decree. 

Let  dulness  be  proscriboil  with  us. 
Proscribed!  nay,  nnv,  this  word  of  fear 

In  our  Atlantis  must  not  be  ; 
Dulness  can  never  harbour  here  ; 

For  pleasure  follows  Liberty. 


*  In  bis  situation,  uadcr  the  govormucnt,  at  tbv  University  of  ParU« 
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Tbe  lumptuary  Uwi  of  mirth 

Rebuke  the  excess  of  Itixnrj. 
Ordained  bj  Bacchus  and  set 'forth : 

All  human  thought  divine  is  free* 
Here  in  its  worship  every  class 

Shall  as  it  pleases  bend  the  knee ; 
'Tis  even  allowed  to  hear  a  mass. 

Such  is  the  will  of  Libert j. 

Nobles  would  mar  our  state's  repoFe  $ 

Let  ancestors  remain  at  rest. 
No  titles  here ;  not  even  to  those 

Who  laugh  the  most  and  drink  the  best* 
Should  anjy  for  his  tndtorous  endi» 

Aim  at  a  monarch's  high  degree* 
We'll  doom  him  de%d— dead  mmk,  mj  frSends* 

And  save  our  chorbhed  Liber^. 

Drink  to  our  glorious  commonweal* 
So  firmly  ftied»  so  formed  to  stand  I 

But  ah  1  even  now  oar  people  feel 
A  hostile  presence  dose  at  hand* 

It  is  Lisette,  who  would  impair 
Our  state  with  despot  rule ;  and  she 


Would  be  a  queen*  aad  she  is 
Alas*  alasy  for  Liberty  1 


Bi*ranger*s  songs  abound  in  evidences 
of  his  extreme  freedom  of  thought  on 
religious  matters*  and  bis  peculiar  prin- 
ciplt*s  of  universal  toleration.  Hts 
theoloiiry  is  not  very  orthodox;  but 
we  arc  sure  the  passages  most  repre- 
beoftihle  in  his  verses  emanate  less 
frtitn  a  coldness  of  real  devotion  or 
a  feelingr  of  irreverence  for  what  is 
WKMt  sacred,  than  from  an  inappeasable 
drsire  to  satirize  a  hierarchy  which  had 
contrived  to  make  itself  peculiarly  dis- 
taaCeful  to  the  French  people*  or  to 
weoW  at  tho^e  social  dogmas*  the  accep* 
tatioo  of  which  Custom  hat  made  pre- 


scriptive. His  Cleft  du  ParadU  is  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  lyrics.  By  a 
laqghinff  touch  of  his  pen*  with  the 
effect  of  one  of  those  dissolving  views 
which  have  lately  been  the  sources  of 
so  many  pleasant  surprises*  he  has 
changed  the  entire  aspeot  of  theology^ 
and  brought  forth  a  new  Heaven*  into 
which  —  with  a  benevolence  which 
should  plead  his  oardon  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  iaea— he  admits  every 
body  indiscriminately.  |This  may  be 
a  Tery  risible^  or  a  very  grave  thing  | 
however*  we  are  no  casuists  htre^  ml 
merely  translators ;  and  so  let  lu  jingle 


THE   KBTS  or  PAIADISB. 

St.  Peter  once  lost — the  thing  happened  of  late— 
The  Keys  of  the  skies  as  he£xed  by  the  gate ; 

What  a  singular  tale  Ibr  our  metrel 
'Twas  Margery  saw  them*  in  passing  that  way* 
And  hoddM  them  into  her  bosom  one  day  .— 

"  Nay*  Madge*  I  shall  pass 

<<  For  a  very  g^eat  ass ; 
•«  Pray*  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St.  Peter  I 

Madge  loses  no  time*  but  immediately  flies* 
And  opens  the  wide  foldimr-do<irs  of  the  skies ; 

^  hat  a  singular  tale  tor  our  metre  I 
Then  reproliate  sinners  and  grave  devotees 
Press  onward  and  inward*  and  enter  with  ease. 

•*  Nay*  Bladge*  I  shall  piss 

**  For  a  very  great  ass ; 
^  Pray*  give  UA  my  keyi,'*  said  St.  Peter  1 
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And  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  jabiUnt  crew, 
A  Protestant  comes,  and  a  Turk,  and  a  Jew— 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre  1 
Then  a  pope,  who  appeared  to  be  chief  in  the  rout» 
And  who,  but  for  Madge,  would  have  tarried  without. 

"  Nay,  Madge,  I  shidl  pass 

"  For  a  very  great  ass  ; 
**  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St.  Peter  1 

Some  Jesuits — and  Margery  thought  it  a  sin 
Such  hypocrite  schemers  should  ever  get  in— 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre  I 
With  a  resolute  silence,  and  elbowing  paee. 
Attained  near  the  angels  the  uppermost  place. 

''  Nay,  Madge,  I  shall  pass 

**  For  a  very  great  ass  ; 
"  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St.  Peter. 

In  vain  a  fool  wishes,  with  sanctified  air. 

That  Heaven  should  display  its  intolerance  there ; 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre  I 
For,  Satan  himself  is  admitted  at  once. 
Being  made  a  horned  saint  by  the  dame  for  the  nonce. 

'<  Nay,  Madge,  I  shall  pass 

**  For  a  very  great  ass  ; 
"  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St.  Peter ! 

Now  Paradise  soon  became  happy  and  gay. 

And  the  saint  would  partake  of  its  joys  as  he  may ; 

What  a  singular  tale  for  our  metre ! 
But,  to  'ventre  the  poor  souls  he  shut  out  of  the  plaee^ 
The  gates  of  the  blessed  were  closed  in  his  face. 

<<  Nay,  Madge,  I  shall  pass 

"  For  a  very  great  ass ; 
<<  Pray,  give  back  my  keys,"  said  St  Peter. 

Some  of  the  daring  features  of  the      softened  down  a  little.     Its  taiire 
following   sarcastic    song    have  been      a  comprehensive  raiige  :— 

JUPlTEa. 

Jove,  waking  one  day,  in  benevolent  mood 

Towards  the  world  that  we  live  in,  it  so  came  to  pais 

That  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  viewed. 
And  said :  does  their  planet  remain  as  it  was  ? 

Then,  looking  down  closely,  he  saw,  from  afar. 

Where  turned  in  a  corner  the  lone  little  Star. 
If  1  know  how  their  business  continues  to  be 
Arranged  upon  earth,  the  deuce  take  me,  quoth  he. 

Ye  black  men,  or  white  men,  ye  frozen,  or  fried— 
Ye  mortals,  whom  1  have  created  so  small  I— 

With  an  air  of  paternity  Jupiter  cried  ; 
Thev  pretend  that  I  govern  your  moveable  ball : 

But,  please  to  remember,  'tu  equally  true 

That,  thanks  to  the  fates,  yo  have  ministers  too : 
And  of  these  if  I  do  not  dismiss  two  or  three 
From  the  gates  of  this  place,  the  deuce  take  me,  quoth  bet 
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Hare  I  git  en  yoa  in  ▼mln»  to  adorn  and  to  bless 
Your  moments  In  peaoet  lovalr  Woman  and  Wise  ? 

What !  pigmiesy  and  nnd«r  my  beard*  to  address 
As  the  God  of  tout  Battlee  yonr  maker  divinel 

And  dare^  in  inroldng  my  name*  to  send  forth 

The  sword  and  the  flambeau  to  ravage  the  earth  I 
If  ever  one  cohort  was  marshalled  by  moy 
Or  led  to  the  charge,  the  deoce  take  me,  qnoA  he  I 

Say»  what  do  these  dwarfib  sitting  gorgeonsly  there» 
On  seats  bidlt  so  loffy  with  riTCts  of  gold  f 

With  foreheads  anointedy  and^rmmons  air. 
These  heads  of  your  ant-hill,  the  pismires,  Fkn'told, 

DecUre  that  I  Mess  both  their  rights  and  their  raoe» 

And  that  on  your  globe  they  are Idqgs  by  my  grace! 
But,  if  thejr  rule  over  the  land  and  the  sea 
By  a  sanction  of  mine^  the  deuce  take  me^  quoth  he! 

I  feed  other  dwarfs  of  a  sabb  costume ; 

Bat  the  stink  of  their  inosnae  my  no^rils  disclaim; 
They  make  of  existence  a  pain,  and  presume 

To  launch  their  anathemas  Ibrth  m  my  ttaae» 
In  sermons,  considered  and  quoted  as  fine- 
But  Hebrew  to  poor  comprebensions  like  mine. 

If  I  know  these  fimatics'  proceedings,  or  see 

What  they  drive  at  at  all,  the  deuce  take  me^  quoth  he! 

MychOdren,  pray  ask  me  Ibr  nought :  be  content. 

The  hearts  of  the  good  evermore  are  my  dioica* 
Apprehend  not  again  that  a  IMuge  be  sent 

While  ye  love  as  ^e  live,  and  in  loving  r^oioe. 
Go,  scorn  your  patricians,  your  nharisees  scout  i^ 
But  adieu;  'tis  reported  thiat  spies  are  about :^ 

If  ibr  wretches  like  these  I  turn  ever  a  key 

In  the  doors  of  the  skies,  the  deuce  take  me^  quoth  he ! 


Can  anj  thing  be  more  excoriating     you  hear  sounding  in  every  one  of  the 
*  oMTcdess  than  the  scourge  whiw     nOowing  stansaa  ? 

THB  iBUca. 

To  kiss  the  public  shrins^  last  week. 

Of  a  great  parish  saint  I  went. 
«  Dost  wish  to  hear  hb  revsrence  speak?'* 

An  old  man  says ;  and  I  assent. 
He  makes  hb  si^  againBt  the  sldea ; 

I  nurk  hb  doiiMS  with  a  stare:—. 
Whenb!  the  Samt  ifpears  and  cries. 

With  a  rude  tone,  MM  ruflbn  air : 
Apprcadi,  ye  pious  devotess. 
And  kiss  my  relics,  oo  your  knees ! 

And  then  the  bon  v  spectre  ffrins 
And  holds  hb  sides  with  frenzied  gbe. 


Thb  alhidss  to  the  system  of  e^icoa^  mafatahied  b  the  Frsaeh  pofice,  bj 
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These  many  ages,  for  my  sins 

TheyVe  roasted  me  below^  quoth  he. 
But,  a  great  red-nosed  priest,  who  priied 

All  saintly  offerings  and  daes. 
With  ready  cunning,  canonized 

A  demon's  bones  for  current  use : 
Approach,  ye  pious  devotees. 
And  kiss  my  relics,  on  your  knees ! 

ijwas  a  juggler  in  my  time. 

False  witness,  thief,  and  ribald  knaTe. 
Then,  to  enlarge  my  sphere  of  crime» 

I  was  a  feudal  baron  brave. 
Inflamed  by  pillage,  stem  in  ire, 

I  burned  the  churches,  robbed  the  thrinei» 
And  threw  the  saints  into  the  fire ; 

My  friends,  admire  just  Heaven's  deugnti 
Approach,  ye  pious  devotees. 
And  kiss  my  relics,  on  your  knees ! 

Pray,  loss  her  Sunday  saint-ship  her^ 

Beneath  the  velvet  canopv  $ 
She  was  a  Jewish  girl,  my  dear. 

With  rosy  cheek  and  raven  eye ; 
Thanks  to  the  graces  of  the  dame^ 

Ten  prelates  died  mere  heretics ; 
Ten  monks  were  treated  much  the  same  | 

Well  has  she  won  her  waxen  wicks ! 
Approach,  ye  pious  devotees. 
And  kiss  my  relics,  on  your  knees ! 

Near  hers,  pray,  mark  this  narrow  skull— 

Saint  of  another  species  still ; 
He,  from  a  burglar,  rather  dull. 

Became  a  headsman  full  of  skill. 
Our  kings,  at  times,  for  royal  mirth. 

Employed  him  on  their  public  days. 
In  sooth,  to  him  1  owe  on  earth 

A  martyr's  punishment  and  praise. 
Approach,  ye  pious  devotees, 
And  kiss  my  relics,  on  your  knees ! 

Thus  named  their  patron-saints,  'tis  ours^ 

Our  skinless  bones  exposed  with  care^- 
To  draw  the  people's  cash  in  showers ; 

Our  highest  miracle  is  there  I 
Hark  I  Sathan  calls  I  1  may  not  stay  ; 

Adieu,  my  friends  ;  nobhcum  pax  I 
He  sinks :  soon  on  the  shrine  they  lay 

Another  gulden  crucifix  ! 
Approach*  ye  pious  devotees. 
And  kiss  the  relics,  on  your  knees ! 

Beranger  was  no   admirer  of  the  a  portion  of  the  French  national  cha- 

policy  of  Napoleon  during  the  latter  racter,  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  period 

years   of  his  government.       Tet,   in  of  thoac  victories  which  enabled  France, 

l^ite  of  his  better  judgnient,  we  find  directed  by  his  energetic  frenius,  to 

him  always  recurring,  with  somethinff  trample  upon  the  proweaa  of  tli«  <iveiw 

of  the  military  pride  which  forms  sac»  crowed  continent.     This  is  shown  m 
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the  song,  «« Popokr    Recollections,"     pages.     As  one  of  Um  vkux  himH  of 
which  has  alreadj  appeared  in  these     the  empire,  he  sings 

TKB  OLD  STAND AKO* 

« 

Around  me  sit  my  comrades  old. 

While  memory  to  the  wine-cup  warms. 
And  many  a  stirring  tale  is  told 

Of  our  departed  days  In  arms* 
Here  in  my  cot  I  keep  at  last 
The  hanner  of  oi^r  hattles  put. 

When  shall  it  firom  the  oust  \>^fjrte 

That  dims  its  noble  colours  three? 

*Tia  hid  beneath  the  hml^  had. 

Where  ttoor  and  maimed  at  nicfai  I  Ii*-« 
That  which  for  twenty  years  still  sped 

From  victory  to  victory :  *    u'    '*  * 

When,  crowned  with  laurels  and  with  flowersf 
It  past  o'er  Europe's  oai^htiest  towers. 

When  shall  it  from  the  dost  be  free 

That  dims  its  noble  colours  three? 

That  glorious  banner  oould  repar 

The  blood  thai  rowid  it  flowed  In  M&ok } 
Oi|r  youth,  in  Freedom's  hapfrfer  day. 

Sported  with  its  redoiibled  lance. 
Still  let  it  show  the  deepots  how 
Glorr  is  all  plebeian  now  t 

Wlien  shdil  it  from  the  dust  be  free 

That  dims  its  noble  colours  three  ? 

Its  Eagle  mourns  a  hi^lesB  fait. 

Worn  bjr  a  flight  so  wild  and  flu* : 
Up  with  the  Cock  of  andent  Gaul» 
. .  To  guide  the  fiery  bolts  of  war, 
Bt  France  received  to  b^  as  once. 
The  signal  flag  of  Freedom's  sons  I 

Whenshall  It  from  the  dust  be  free 

That  dims  its  noble  odours  three  ? 

It  soon  •hall  guard  the.rightf  otn$th 

Tired  of  Hu  stunning  inarcfa  of  war* 
Each  Frenchman  was  a  dtixen 

Onoe,  in  its  right*  bsride  the  Loire. 
Slill  our  sole  hope  to  shMd  and  save. 
O'er  all  our  firontiers  let  It  wave  I 

When  shall  It  flromthe  dust  beflree 

That  dims  its  noble  colours  three  ? 

There,  near  my  long-worn  arms  it  liee^- 

An  instant — friend  of  former  years  1 
Come,  press  my  heart  and  rlad  my  eyee» 

And  staunch  a  veteran's  falling  tears  1 
Oh  I  well  I  know  kind  Heaven  will  ne'er 
Repeet  a  weepbg  soMier's  prayer. 

Yes,  froA  the  dust  behold  it  fret^    . 

That  dimmed  its  noble  colours  three  I 
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The  first  planting  of  the  vine  in  France  has  been  fancied  with  a  great  deal  pf 

felicity. 

BRENNU8. 

Said  Brennus  the  Brave  to  his  valorous  Gauls :  ^ 
Let  us  blazon  a  triumphi  the  greatest  of  mine : 

From  the  fields  of  old  Rome  by  her  Capitol's  walls, 

I  have  brought — my  best  trophy — a  root  of  the  vine : 

Oh,  the  vine  I  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown ! 

Deprived  of  its  bountiful  juice  we  have  fought. 

And  conquered  to  quaff  its  red  gushing  afiur. 
Be  its  tendrils  for  ever  our  coronals,  wrought 

To  grace  the  bold  brows  of  the  victors  in  war. 
Oh,  the  vine !  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 
Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown ! 

The  fame  of  our  gay  purple  vintage  shall  run 

Thro*  all  climates — the  wish  and  the  envy  of  earth : 

In  its  nectar,  imbued  with  the  soul  of  the  Sun, 

The  arts  shall  be  meetly  baptized  in  their  birth. 

Oh,  the  vine  I  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown  I 

All  lands  shall  yet  bless  the  bright  bounty  of  ours. 

When  a  thousand  tall  vessels  with  canvas  unfurled— 

Their  freight  shall  be  wine  and  their  flags  shall  be  flowers-^ 
Still  waft  the  gay  bliss  to  the  hearths  of  the  world ! 

Oh,  the  vine  I  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown  ! 

Ye  fiur  ones  I  dear  beautiful  despots,  whose  zeal 

Prepares  the  strong  arms  of  our  conquering  bands. 

Pour  its  juice  in  our  wounds,  that  our  warriors  may  feel 
One  more,  softer  balm  ttom  your  delicate  hands. 

Oh,  the  vine  I  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown ! 

Let  union  be  with  us  ;  and  then  shall  we  show 

To  our  neighbours  around  us,  when  peril's  at  hand. 

That  we  need  but  the  poles  of  our  vines  to  o*erthrow. 

Should  they  touch  but  our  frontiers,  the  foes  of  our  land. 

Oh,  the  vine !  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown ! 

Gay  Wine-god  I  we  hail  thee  our  guardian  and  guest ; 

Be  thv  presence  propitious  to  prosper  our  clime. 
Let  an  exile  one  day  from  his  pilgrimage  rest. 

And  forget  at  our  banquets  his  homo  for  a  time  I 
Oh,  the  vine  I  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 
Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown  I 

Then  Brennus  addresses  a  vow  to  the  skies. 

And,  piercing  the  ^ound  with  the  steel  of  his  lance. 

Plants  the  Vine  while  his  warriors,  with  rapturous  eyes. 
Behold,  thro'  Time's  vista,  the  glories  of  France. 

Oh,  the  vine  1  be  it  ever  the  bond  and  the  crown 

Of  the  bright  Arts,  and  Honour,  and  Love,  and  Renown ! 
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IiitlMiMxiljriow«bAT«alWelj«z-  aoj  envj  of  tbe  gratifioatUmi  or 

poMikm  of  the  pott*i  mortl  philotopby.  tioeCiont  wludi  wealth  or  power  coold 

sirapla  in  bit  tastes  and  iiabits,  and  gire.     With  a  s^-coosoluiff  estimate 

with  the  mind  of  a  genuine  Epicurean  of  their  tme  Taloey  he  lived  poor  and 

of  the  primitire  stamp,  he  never  oared  oontent. 
fO  disturb  the  flow  or  his  pleasures  bj 

TBI  INDBriMDBNT  MAN. 

Reepeet  mj  independent  mind. 

Ye  slaves  to  vain  pretension  1 
In  Poverty's  low  vale  I  And 

Fair  Freedom's  modest  mansion. 
Judge,  bjr  mj  song,  how  holdlj  strong 

Is  o  er  me  her  ascendant. 
Lisette  alone  may  smile  when  I 

Dedare  Fm  independent. 

Here  throiuh  soc^etj  I  straj 

Most  like  a  simple  savage. 
With  but  my  bow  and  boeom  gay 

To  war  with  tyrants'  ravage. 
In  satire's  guise^  my  arrow  flies. 

Still  in  the  strife  defendent  s 
Lisette  alone  may  smile  when  I 

Declare  I'm  indepeodent 

We  scorn  the  Louvre*s  flatterers — ^those 

Crouched  menials»  self-appobted 
To  serve  that  Inn  whose  gates  unclose 

Alone  for  guests  Anointed. 
With  lyre  in  himd  but  fools  would  stand 

Before  those  gates  attendant : 
Lisette  alone  may  smik  when  I 

Declare  Fm  ii  ~ 


Power  is  a  burden,  soo^  to  say : 

A  king's  dull  pomp  I  pity : 
He  holds  the  captive's  diain ;  but  they 

Are  merrier  and  more  witty. 
A  ruler's  lot  I  never  soqght ; 

For  this  be  Love  renondent : 
Lisette  alone  may  smile  when  I 

Dedare  I'm  independent. 

At  peaee  with  Fate  I  hold  my  way 

And  lightlv  laqgh  at  sorrow. 
Rich  in  my  dailv  brMd  to-day. 

And  good  hope  of  to-morrow. 
At  eve's  approach  I  seek  mv  couch. 

And  g^y  make  an  end  on*t ; 
Lisette  alone  may  smile  when  I 

Declare  I'm  independent. 

But  soft  I  Lisette,  in  all  her  charms. 
Comes  with  a  face  of  crime  in. 

And  fondW,  o'er  my  loving  arms. 

Would  fling  the  ehains  of  Hymen. 
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'Tis  thusy  roethinkfly  an  empire  sinkB  !* 
Noy  noy  my  dear,  depend  on*t ; 

Still  keep  the  right  to  smile  when  I 
Declare  Fm  independent. 


The  **  Letter**  is  an  interesting  song, 
for  its  impressive  general  moral ;  for 
the  similarity  of  fate,  in  particular, 
which  a  fe«v  years  effected  for  the 
young  princes  who  are  the  subjects  of 
it — leaving  the  more  fortunate  of  them 
an  exile  like  his  kinsman  from  native 
land  and  regal  inheritance, — and,  more 
intimately,  for  the  present  sojourn 
in  England  of  this  very  little  Duke 
addressed  by  his  cousin  the  King  of 


Rome.  F^ted  in  the  baronial  balls  of 
England  with  the  hospitality  due  to 
a  stranffer  and  to  misfortune^  and 
surrounded  by  many  of  bis  distin- 
guished countrymen,  does  be  look 
with  an  eye  of  expectation  to  the  heri- 
tage of  the  litUe  <<  County  Paris?**  Per- 
h^  be  puts  faith  in  another  Restora- 
tion 1  Young  Napoleon  is  supposed  to 
write  to  the  infant  Due  de  Bordeaux. 


A    LITTLE    KINO   TO   A    LITTLE    DUKE. 

All  health,  little  cousin  I  from  banbhment  here 

I  have  dared  send  this  letter  to  you : 
Good  fortune  has  smiled  on  thy  dawning  career. 

And  at  thy  nativity  too. 
And  bright  were  my  own  natal  moments ;  bow  much 

Let  France  and  the  universe  say. 
The  monarchs,  adoring,  surrounded  my  couch. 

Yet  Fm  at  Vienna  to-day. 

Your  makers  of  verses  with  odes  and  with  songs. 
Have  rocked  my  young  cradle ;  for,  these 

Are  found  like  confectioners,  ever  in  throngs 
Where  Baptism  dispenses  its  fees. 

The  commonest  liciuid,  dear  cousin,  was  thine 
To  sprinkle  thy  christianized  clay. 

While  mine  was  of  Jordan's  old  river  divine ; 
Yet  I'm  at  Vienna  to-day. 

The  j  udges  corrupt  and  degraded  grandees 

Who  prophesy  wonders  of  thee. 
By  my  cradle  predicted  aloud  that  the  Beet 

Should  prey  on  the  Lilies  for  inA.t 
The  noble  detractors  who  doubt  or  decry 

The  worth  of  aught  popular^they 
Once  flattered  my  nurse ! — ^but  my  star  is  gone  by. 

And  I'm  at  Vienna  to-dav. 

m 

Of  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  my  cradle  was  made» 

But  merely  of  purple  thine  own  ; 
With  sceptres  as  baubles  my  infancy  played— 

My  childish  tiara,  a  crown. 
Oh,  head-dress  unlucky,  since  fatal  mischance 

Took  thine,  O  St.  Peter,  away  ! 
But  still  with  my  cause  were  the  prelates  of  France: 

Yet  I'm  at  Vienna  to-dav. 


*  Napi>Ieon'5  marriage  with  an  Austrian  archduchess  was  considered  an  evMrt  of 
evil  omen  for  the  fate  of  his  empire. 

t  The  bees  were  the  cognixance  of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  the  liliei  of  tht 
of  Bourbon. 
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For  the  mAntbals,  they  never,  if  I  do  not  err» 

Will  render  illustrious  thy  banner : 
To  the  strings  of  the  Bourbon  they  surely  prefer 

The  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
My  Sire  on  their  noble  devotion  relied 

For  the  grandeur  and  strength  of  our  sway : 
Of  course  all  their  pledges  could  ne'er  be  belied  ;* 

Yet  I'm  at  Vienna  to-day. 

Shouldst  thou  near  a  throne  have  thy  prosperous  days  ; 

Should  mine  be  a  lowly  estate  ; 
Rebuke  the  base  parasites'  incense  and  praise^ 

And  point  to  my  birth  and  my  fate  ; 
And  say :  my  poor  kbsman  baa  taught  me  to  fear 

That  my  fortunes  like  his  should  betray  ; 
You  promised  him  love  and  fidelity  here ; 

Yet  he's  at  Vienna  to-day. 


THE    PRESENT   STATE,   IKFLCTIKCE,   AND  PB08PECT8  OF   ART. 


It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  we 
watch  the  steady,  if  slow  progress  of 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  in  this  country.  Within 
the  U6t  few  years  a  new  Impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  public  mind  in 
this  direction,  and  a  lively  Interest 
awakened  for  the  possession  of  works 
fif  art,  which  if  encouraged,  in  a  wise 
and  enlightened  spirit,  will  become  a 
pure  and  productive  element  of  na- 
tional improvement. 

Art  unions  have  contributed  to  giv« 
this  inipube  in  no  small  degree,  and 
iv  the  distribution  of  interesting  and 
w'ell-executed  engravings,  have  mtro- 
ductal  into  the  homes  of  the  middle 
rlxiM-ii,  new  sources  of  pure  and  re- 
fint*d  enjoyment,  and  awakened  a  new 
»f  n^  by  which  they  may  be  relished. 
The  benefit  thus  conferred  shoulc*  not 
be  o\  eriooked  by  those,  who,  as  lovers 
of  friir  art,  must  regret  the  commer- 
cial character  these  societies  have  in 
•omc  places  assumed. 

Tliis  circumstance  is  especially  to 
^^  r«-^ctted,  as  we  cannot  look  for 
Kiuch  improvement  in  {tuhlic  feeling, 
rrJ»fM.ctiijg  ilie  true  dignity  of  art 
«hile  ht-r  productions  are  made  an  ob- 
ject of  mercantile  speculation  ;  and  it 


becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are  bleat 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  her  enno- 
bling qualities  to  guard  against  the 
effects  of  this  deteriorating  principle* 
by  demonstrating  earnestly  and  zeal- 
ously the  true  aim  and  elevated  ten- 
dency of  high  art.  We  would  not  be 
understood  to  depreciate  in  the  slight- 
est decree  what  iias  been  effected  by 
art  unions.  Every  attempt  to  impart 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  step 
to  a  higher  civilisation  ;  every  ef- 
fort to  cultivate  a  pure  and  perfect 
taste,  is  an  extension  of  the  means  o{ 
happiness  to  mankind ;  and  we  con- 
fess it  would  have  been  difficult  by 
any  other  means  to  have  created  so 
strong  an  interest  in  the  diffusion  of 
works  of  art  as  eaista  at  present.  This 
point  has  been  gained ;  the  next — a 
still  more  important  one — is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  public  taste.  For  it  is 
not  enough  that  we  desire  to  possess 
works  of  art — wo  must  learn  what  class 
of  art  is  conducive  to  the  highest  moral 
improvement,  w  hat  constitutes  the  best 
and  purest  ta^te,  by  what  means  our 
natural  feeling  for  beauty  may  be  made 
to  promote  the  higher  interests  of 
our  nature.  These  objects  can  only 
be  effected  by  an  enlarged  and  careful 


*  This  refers  to  the  defection  of  the  marshals. 
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study  of  art,  in  the  widest  signification 
of  the  term — by  the  growth  of  a  better 
system  of  ideas  respecting  her  influ- 
ence and  capabilities.     It  appears  to 
us,  however,  that  both  are  misappre- 
hended by  many  who  rank   amongst 
her  warm  admirers.     They  look  upon 
art  as  a  sacred  reminiscence  of  the 
past,  admit  her  power  to  refine  the 
taste,  please  the  eye,  adorn  our  homes, 
confer  a  grace  on  luxury  ;  but  of  the 
great  moral  effects  she  is  capable  of 
producing,  of  her  power  to  address 
our  best  and  noblest  faculties,  and  as 
a    manifestation  of   the  divine  light 
within  us,  we  hear  nothing.     To  en- 
courage the  productions  of  art  for 
public  benefit,  that  is,  to  incite  public 
feeling  to  great  and  noble  thoughts,  to 
give  her  efforts  a  consistent  definite 
direction,  to  look  with  an  eye  of  hope 
to  her  future  development  in  some  new 
path — of   all   this  there  appears  no 
thought,  no  sign.    Neither  is  the  posi- 
tive utility  of  cultivating  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  recognised,  as  we  should 
expect,  in  a  country  remarkable  as 
Great   Britain  for  the  utilitarian  ten- 
dency of  its  efforts — for,  it  has  been 
observed  at  all  times,  when  the  grand- 
est style  of  design  has  prevailed,  and 
particularly  when  the  human  figure 
lias  been  most  carefully  studied,  that 
the  taste  thus  acquired  has  also  shed 
its  influence  on  every  kind  of  manufac- 
ture.    The  cold  and  cheerless  views 
above  stated,  are  scarcely  less  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  art,  than 
her  identification  in  the  minds  of  others 
with    mere    luxury    and    sensualism. 
Both  errors  act  injuriously  upon  the 
artiitt  and  the  public ;  on  the  first  as  a 
bitter  discouragement  to  all  h\a  best 
efforts  ;  on  the  last,  by  lessening  our 
reverence  for  the  beautiful  and  true^ 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  art.    Prac- 
tical  men   look    upon  the  results   of 
the  artist's  labour  as  the  mechanical 
production  of  a  skilful  hand,  and  have 
no    perception   of  the  inner  life  and 
spirit  which  in  this  form  give  utter- 
ance to   the   purest  emotions  of  the 
heart  and  the   loftie«t  conceptions  of 
the  imagination';  as  little  can  they  com- 
prehend that  labours  such  as  these,  are 
a  crown  of  glory  on  a  nation's  brow. 


It  is  true  that  all  are  not  equally  alive 
to  the  impressions  of  beaatj,  either  in 
sound  or  form  ;  but  none  are  so 
wholly  divested  of  that  sympathy  with 
the  external  world,  on  w'hicn  all  art  is 
grounded — none  so  devoid  of  the  com- 
mon instincts  of  our  nature,  as  to  be 
blind  to  the  presence  of  the  quicken- 
ing  spirit,  which  lives  and  breathes  in 
every  work  of  the  Creator.  And  it 
is  the  manifestation  of  this  quickening 
spirit  which  we  call  beauty,  that  is  the 
one  and  highest  «m  of  tme  art.  Un- 
fettered by  the  various  accidents  which, 
in  nature,  frequently  render  the  ex- 
pression of  the  beautiful  a  subordinate 
aim,  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  art 
to  reveal  it  to  our  eyes  in  the  most 
perfect  form. 

This  form,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a  mere  imitation  of  common 
nature,  but  in  that  ideal  only,  in  the 
conception  of  which  the  genius  of  the 
artist  becomes  a  creative  principle,  and 
by  which  he  nuses  art  to  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  nature.  It  u  a  want  of 
perception  of  this  high  and  undying 
mission  of  art,  and  of  a  recognition 
of  the  intimate  relation  and  harmonr 
which  exist  between  goodneu  and 
beauty,  that  we  regret  in  those  whose 
natiural  sensibility  and  judgment  en- 
able them  to  receive  pleasure  from  the 
exercise  of  taste,  and  from  the  pro* 
duct  ions  of  the  highest  art.  If  ^  per- 
feet  taste  is  the  faculty  of  reeeivinff  Um 
greatest  possible  pleasure  firom  Uioee 
sources  which  God  originally  intended 
should  give  us  pleasure,  and  which  are 
attractive  to  our  moral  nature  in  its 
purity  and  perfection,'**  we  cannot  be- 
lieve, however  chanffed  may  be  the 
language  in  which  it  u  embodied*  that 
this  precious  faculty  u  less  a  prindple 
of  our  nature,  or  less  closely  entwined 
with  every  emotion  of  our  soiils»  tiuB 
in  those  who  have  gone  before  ns. 

Rut  while  we  earnestly  loqg  for  the 
birth  of  juster  perceptions  of  the  wide 
range  and  inexhausted  powers  of  kfgk 
art,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  Chit 
there  is  no  improfement  or  pleeaiue 
to  be  drawn  from  its  leu  exahcd  forms 
also.  The  true  imitation  of  indiH* 
dual  nature  is  a  source  of  reel  pisn 
sure,  because  associated  with  sons  ef 


*  *«  Modem  Painters ;"  by  a  fi^raduate  of  Oxford.  A  work  reeently  pnhHsbeJ, 
distinguished  by  an  enlightened  style  of  criticism,  new  to  English  rtieilers,  sod  by 
the  profound  observation  of  nature  and  knowledge  of  art,  displayed  bj  ' 
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the  kindliMt  feelings  and  afTeciions  of 
which  mankind  is  susceptible.  It  is 
good*  tberefore»  as  far  a?  it  goes.  But 
It  docs  not  follow  that  a  taste  for  this 
class  of  art  is  as  good  and  desir- 
able as  that  which  exercises  the 
highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  ad- 
dresses itself  to  our  best  afTections* 
demands  the  quickest  sensibility  and 
most  comprehensive  habits  of  obser- 
vation. And  we  know  that  "ideas 
of  beautj  which  are  among  the  noblest 
that  can  be  presented  to  the  human 
mind,  invariablj  exalt  and  purifjr  it 
accordins^  to  their  degree,** 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  chilling 
influence  of  a  low  standard  of  public 
taste  and  feeling  for  true  art  upon  the 
mind  and  energy  of  the  artist.  Born 
as  we  are  with  an  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  sympathy*  the  artist  natu- 
rally finds  the  most  persuasive  ex- 
citement to  his  best  efforts,  in  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  labours,  and 
in  the  public  recognition  of  their  uti- 
litv,  as  a  means  to  a  great  end.  The 
voice  of  enlightened  and  discerning 
critictsm  only*  can  re-assure  the  selt- 
dbtmst  that  invariably  clings  to  true 
frenitts,  and  too  surely  throws  its  cold 
shade  upon  the  mind,  when  the  excit- 
ing moment  of  inspiration  has  passed 
mwav.  The  tribute  of  affection  may 
gladden,  the  loving  glance  of  ever- 
ready  sympathy  revive  the  anxious 
spirit ;  but  it  is  only  the  judgment  of 
m  ctrde  beyond  that  which  immediately 
•oeloeet  him,  that  can  satisfy  the  doubts 
c«f  the  artist  or  on  which  be  will  allow 
himself  to  depend  for  a  just  and  im- 
partial estimate.  But  to  be  faithful 
to  his  important  vocation,  the  critic 
Httst  himself  possets  a  spark  of  the  spiri  t 
which  aoimatcs  the  artist,  must  have 
tasted  at  least  of  the  same  pure  spring 
whence  hb  inspiration  has  been  drawn. 
He  most  have  a  soul  to  discern  the 
dkmgki  which  irradiates  the  artists 
work,  to  comprehend  the  ensotion 
which  has  impeUi*d  him  to  pour  forth 
the  rich  treasures  of  his  heart  and  soul, 
and  appreciate  those  delicate  touches 
of  inelnible  beantv  which  stamp  upon 
it  the  impress  or  mind  and  feeling. 
Enlightened  criticism  stands  like  an 
interpreter  between  the  artist  and  the 
pahhc,  and  by  the  light  it  diffuses, 
guides  and  directs  the  nation  in  the 
eserctse  of  its  jodgnmit.  Unhappily 
ainongst  as*  the  teachers  themselvee 
require  to  be  taught*  and  have  yet  to 


learn  the  real  dignity  of  art — the 
high  purposes  to  which  her  works 
shoulcl  be  appliefl — that  they  are  to 
be  encour^getl  as  incentives  to  g^eat 
and  virtuous  efforts  in  the  public  mind, 
and  be  received  as  an  emanation  of 
that  spirit  which  vivifies  every  work 
of  nature. 

The  artist  of  our  day  has  therefore 
but  little  encouragement  in  the  know- 
ledge and  sympathy  of  his  critics,  or 
in  the  refinement  of  public  taste.  He 
knows  that  his  best  and  noblest  aspi- 
rations find  no  echo  in  the  public 
mind,  and,  while  taxing  his  energies 
to  meet  the  stem  realities  of  life,  he 
is  forced  to  yield  to  the  capricious  dic- 
tates of  ignorance  and  fashion,  to 
allow  the  deep  under-current  of  his 
feelings  to  pass  idly  by,  and  to  check 
the  overflow  which  in  happier  times 
would  pour  forth  with  a  ricn  and  fer- 
tilising power. 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  poet-artist 
of  Greece,  or  the  earnest  hearts  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  both  these  era%  it  is 
true,  that  religion  was  the  mother  of 
art,  that  she  cradled  her  offspring 
with  all  a  mother's  love,  and  conse- 
crated her  to  the  noblest  purposes. 
But  it  was  the  voice  of  the  people 
that  called  forth  the  highest  energy  of 
the  artist ;  and  he,  in  responding  to 
their  call,  found  his  best  means  of 
success  in  his  warm  sympathy  with 
those  to  whose  pious  and  patriotic 
feelings  he  gave  expression. 

In  all  times  when  art  has  held  her 
legitimate  position*  this  influence  has 
been  reciprocal.  And  though  it  is  in 
solitude  and  self-communion,  that  the 
deep  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  artist  pene- 
trates the  sublime  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  successfully  invokes  art  to  yield  up 
her  secrets  to  his  researcbes,  it  is 
the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men  which 
fans  the  genud  fire  within  him — it  is 
in  benefitting  them  he  finds  his  noblest 
reward  and  triumph. 

In  these  two  great  eras  the  interests 
of  art,  and  the  feelings  of  the  artist* 
were  inseparably  blended  with  those 
of  the  public,  and  to  this  perfect 
unity  we  are  indebted  for  the  lofty 
ideal  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  profound 
and  touching  piety  which  distinguished 
tbe  Christian  art  of  the  middle-ages  ; 
both  reflected  the  poetic  spirit  which 
animated  the  people  g^eraJly,  and  the 
artist  was  truly,  and  in  the  but  sense» 
^  the  son  of  his  age.*' 
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Let  us  then  turn  to  these  great 
111  aster  works,  and  hy  studying  the 
principles  on  which  their  i>crfection  is 
grounder],  seek  the  only  true  means  to 
renovate  art,  and  hy  making  the  public 
familiar  with  a  standard  of  f>ure  style, 
create  a  thirst  for  what  is  really  good 
and  elevated.  It  is  to  bo  regretted,  that 
hitherto  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  Greece  have  been 
confined  to  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  in  circumstances  to  seek  them 
from  home  ;  still  more  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  those  who  are  really  anx- 
ious to  encourage  the  study  of  art, 
should  apprehend  that  in  holding  up 
these  monuments  of  pure  art  for  con- 
stant study  and  example  we  run  the 
risk  of  becoming  mere  servile  imita- 
tors of  antiquity. 

But  this  opinion  is  not  only  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  the  highest  authori- 
ties, but  evidences  an  indistinct  per- 
ception of  the  principles  on  which  the 
(rreek  stvle  was  founded,  and  a  for- 
getfulness  of  the  circumstances,  which 
gave  such  vital  energy  to  those  princi- 
ples. "  Study,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  great  works  of  the  great 
master? /c;r  ever, — Study  nature  atten- 
tively ;  but  always  with  those  masters 
in  your  companv.  Consider  them  as 
models  which  have  approved  them- 
selves to  all  persons,  to  all  times,  and 
as  the  highest  and  purest  manifcMa- 
tions  of  art." 

**  Style,*'  says  Howard, "  is  nature 
rectifii'd  by  her  own  permanent  stan- 
dard, and  restored  to  her  original  per- 
fection— as  often  as  we  obsiTve  in  na- 
ture, beauty  and  grandeur  of  form,  we 
shall  invariably  find  them  in  unison 
with  the  system  of  the  (i reeks  which 
the  student  should  labour  thorou;;hly 
to  acipiirc,  that  he  may  know  how  to 
study  from  casu:d  nuHlrls  without 
being  misled."  In  truth  the  best 
schools  of  (ircecc  took  nature  her- 
self for  thi'ir  mtMlel,  nature  deve- 
loped by  education  to  the  highest 
perfection.  The  public  games  at- 
tended by  all  clas^e-S  atforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  sceiiiL^  tiie  human 
form  in  everv  varied  attitude  of  move- 
nient  an4l  r«'[»o>e.  Ami  wliile  the 
spectators  aequiri'tl  the  knoM  ledge 
wliirli  enabled  them  to  appreciate  the 
workrt  of  the  artist,  tte  Uarned  tho>e 
wondrous  combinations  which  heafter^ 
wards  produced  in  forms  of  such  i>er« 


feet  ideal  beauty.  Religion  too  lent 
her  aid  to  make  his  works  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people^-and  as  they 
were  at  once  the  embodied  represen- 
tations of  the  divinities  of  his  country* 
and  the  living  records  of  the  great 
deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  thus  ht 
was  stimulated  to  gain  distinction^  by 
the  ennobling  thought  that  he  was 
identified  with  the  highest  interests  of 
his  country,  and  laboured  ''not  to 
please  a  patron,  but  to  improve  a  peo* 
pie." 

Should  tee  then  fear  the  result  of 
the  closest  study  of  works  produced 
under  circumstances  such  as  these; 
works  which  are  the  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the 
human  soul — reverence  for  the  Di? ine 
power,  sympathy  with  the  virtue  of 
man  ?  What  sentence  should  we 
pass  upon  a  poet,  who  should  shut 
his  eyes  upon  the  great  book  of 
nature  0]>ened  to  him  by  the  deep- 
searching  hearts  of  Shakspeare  and 
of  Milton?  In  truth  it  is  only  by 
knowing  familiarly  the  paths  that  have 
l>een  trodden  before  us,  that  we  can 
hope  to  strike  out  those  unfrequented 
ways  which  we  need  not  fear  to  es« 
haust  in  the  wide  realm  of  nature. 

But  the  groundless  nature  of  this 
apprehension  is,  we  hope*,  ere  long  to 
be  proved  by  exi>erience,  as  we  hear 
with  imalloyed  satisfaction,  of  a  pro* 
jected  plan  of  a  (lallery  of  Ca>ts  in 
this  city.  A  desire  for  collections  of 
a  monumental  character  is  the  best 
earnest  of  an  increasing  loTe  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  its  gratification  we 
hail  the  U'st  means  of  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  true  art.  Casts  being  tiM 
faithful  transcripts  of  their  great  ori- 
ginals, the  utility  of  a  collection  to  the 
fctuilcnt — (,we  do  not  limit  the  term  tm 
arti»ti>) — cannot  be  too  highly  eeti* 
mated.  The  beautiful  forms  of  am» 
cient  mvthology  stimulate  the  fancy 
and  awaicen  a  thousand  interesting  ••• 
sociatiuns,  which  to  men  of  educatioft 
eiihancc  their  beauty  and  sublHUl;ib 
and  gradually  reveal  to  them  what  la 
really  great  in  art,  and  how  inUmate^ 
she  is  connected  with  all  that  they  low 
and  rivi'ri-nce.  This  convictMB  il 
eoniiiiunirated  rr4»ni  them  to  minds  if 
a  Inui-r  order,  till  it  gradually  snraadi 
to  a  >t ill  w  ider  circle,  and  is  finallj  !#• 
ccived  by  all.  To  the  artist  the  fiMi» 
lity  of  studying  thc^e  immortal  work% 
whose   greatness   and  pcriectios  At 
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perKapf  can  fully  appreclAte, 
a  thousand  sources  of  imagery 
eaiitjf  and  affordit  nn  inexbauftti- 
Id  for  the  oxerctfto  of  hin  imaf^- 
I.  The  hope,  too,  that  his  works 
e  given  to  a  public,  uho,  in  ac- 
^  Knowledge,  have  become  com- 
t  to  appreciate  them,  will  stimu- 
is  energy,  and  exercise  a  vivifying 
nee  on  his  heart  and  power. 
)  would  therefore  urge  upon  all 
OTcrs  of  true  art  to  show  their 
,o4e  to  the  originators  of  this 
bit  undertaking,  by  aiding,  with 
•nd  hand,  in  the  good  work. 
rtally  would  we  solicit  the  as- 
00  of  our  countrywomen,  and 
e  have  heard  much  of  late  of 
io's  too- confined  s[)here  of  ac- 
may  we  be  allowed  to  ask  where 
•n  find  a  more  graceful  one 
IB  encouraging  a  love  of  the  fine 
-bow  turn  hvr  gentle  influence  to 
icr  and  better  purpose,  than  by 
ig  an  example  in  herself  of  a  deep 
tDce  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
\  by  nourishing  every  bud  and 
r  of  genuine  feeling,  and  by  wel- 
n^  Vfftj  pure  impulse  for  the  im- 


provement of  her  fellow  beings.  A 
few  of  her  leisure  hours  can  scarce  he 
better  emploved,  than  in  training  a 
knowledge  of  art  in  its  highest  signi- 
ficancy,  and  penetrating  into  that  ideal 
world,  whose  hopo  it  has  been  well 
saidf  is  never  clouded  by  despondency ; 
whose  faith  is  never  troubled  by 
desi>air. 

In  conclusion,  our  best  wishes  at- 
tend the  successful  accomplishment 
of  this  measure ;  we  see  in  it  a  pre- 
sent earnest  of  national  improvement^ 
and  an  important  step  towards  remov- 
ing the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
retarded  the  advancement  of  art  in 
this  country. 

We  look  with  "the  prophetic  eye 
of  taste'*  from  this  sure  foundation  of 
a  true  knowledge  of  art,  to  a  new  de- 
velopment of  her  pomers — springing 
from  those  deep  sources  of  feeling 
common  to  all  mankind  ;  from  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
and  good  implanted  in  every  human 
heart — and  forming  in  every  human 
soul  the  connecting  link  between  our 
divine  and  earthly  nature. 


A   BEVT   OP   LITTLE  BOOCS. 
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fti  never  was  an  age — we  say  it 
ledly — we  hot>e,  not  boastfully— 
haracterised  by  the  all-sufficiency 
itcOectual  development,  as  the 
we  live  in.  Scientific  Institu- 
« British  Associations,  Mechanics* 
tatet.  Societies  for  Useful  Know- 
%  Penny  Cyclopedias — fall  in 
"era  over  the  land.  There  are 
tlrmen's  Ma^zines,  and  Lailies* 
ajrines — tracts  upon  every  sub- 
-pamphlets  on  fvery  topic  that 
UDUiie  or  ajitatc  the  public  mind  ; 
in  (act,  then*  \s  no  condition  of 
-nor,  ind«-«*il,  any  pa^>ii)(^  mood  of 
an  nature,  that  has  not  its  peculiar 
iture,  addre&sed  to  its  immediate 
a  of  •*  grave  or  gay** — of  "  lively 
tf eft/*     Every  shade  of  political 


oi)inion  has  its  representative;  Old 
Tory,  and  **  New  Engbnd,**  conserva- 
tive and  chartist — monopolist  or  free- 
trader— radical,  federalist,  or  re- 
pealer^-each  has  its  printed  standard 
of  opinion,  his  *'  profession  of  faith,** 
on  a  broad  stamped  sheet,  written  with 
various  degrees  of  ability,  and  with 
some  small  exceptions,  about  the  same 
measure  of  honesty  and  integrity. 
Information  of  every  kind ;  instruction 
on  every  topic,  pour  hourly  from  the 
press.  From  the  parallax  of  a  star,  to 
the  constituents  of  a  plum-pudding — 
from  double  equations  to  "  Etiquette 
for  Ladies," — the  whole  is  withm  the 
reacli  of  every  one,  and  he  who  runs 
may  read. 
A  high  order  of  inin4»  *Qd  an  ex- 
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tended  power  of  intellect,  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  follow  science  in  its  loftier 
flights ;  much  time  and  much  lalK)ur 
are  essential  to  the  masterin.^  of  diffi- 
cult and  abstruse  theories,  and  to  the 
comprehension  of  involved  and  intricate 
statements,  but  for  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects which  occupy  the  daily  mind,  no 
such  powers  are  required.  Moderate 
attention  and  common-place  faculties 
will  accomplish  all  that  is  needed,  and 
if  a  man  caimot  hope  to  be  a  Herschel 
or  a  Humboldt — a  Cuvier  or  a  Fara- 
day—he may  at  least  bo  assured  of 
acquiring  all  those  gifts  and  graces, 
which  adorn  society,  at  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  his  time  and  his 
money. 

The  little  works  whose  titles  we 
have  appended  to  this  paper,  form  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  wants  of 
the  age.  Time  was,  when  people,  by 
conforming  to  the  habits  of  those 
about  them,  grew  up  insensibly  to  the 
])ractiee  of  those  social  a'tages,  they 
found  in  their  own  class  of  life  ;  the 
son  of  the  peer,  and  the  son  of  the 
peasant,  wore  each  led  into  that  track 
which  befitted  their  station,  by  the 
instinct  of  circumstance,  and  needed 
not  the  aid  of  any  printed  directions 
for  their  government  and  guidance. 
Not  so  now.  Thank  heaven!  we 
have  grown  wiser  than  our  ancestors, 
and  to  supply  the  accomplishments, 
which  want  of  opportunity  may  have 
denied  us,  we  have  a  bust  of  little 
volumes,  ''elegantly  printed'*  and 
"  illustrated,"  devoted  to  our  especial 
use.  Not  only  are  all  the  observances 
of  societv,  within  doors  and  without, 
axiomiseJ  for  our  benefit,  but  we  have 
aphorisms  upon  all  the  details  of  dress- 
ing, dining,  dancing,  and  duelling- 
fur  even  this  latter,  strange  to  say,  is 
enumerated  among  the  subjects  of 
"etiquette."  We  have  directions  for 
liehaviour,  and  "  hints  for  conversa- 
tion," so  admirably  adapted  to  each 
cliiss  and  condition  of  life,  that,  should 
society  onlv  avail  itscelf  to  the  utmost 
of  these  blessings,  a  solecism  in  go<»d 
breeding  will  l>e  as  rare  in  the  world, 
as  once  it  was,  unfortunately,  the 
reverse. 

The  authors  of  these  Vidumes  may, 
mdeed,  be  reckoned  among  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind ;  he  who  propa« 
gmtes  the  habits  of  civilised  life  among 
the  islanders  of  Tahiti,  ur  Tonga,  is, 
an  our  estimation,  effecting  a  fur  infe- 


rior service,  to  him,  whose  labours  are 
nearer  home,  who,  Tentarinff  boldly 
to  attack  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow 
men,  dictates  a  new  code  of  manners 
and  conduct  to  some,  or  more  hazar- 
dously still,  ventures  to  reiterate  those 
well-known  truths,  which  others  are 
unjust  enough  to  depreciate  from 
knowing.  But,  why  indulge  in  fur- 
ther  preface  ?  Our  lengthened  pero- 
ration is,  for  aught  we  Imow,  a  grate 
breach  of  '*  etiquette,**  and  may  call 
forth  the  chastisement  of  our  author 
in  some  future  nineteenth  edition. 
And  now,  to  begin :— - 

«<  The  Gentleman's  Pocket-Book  of 
Etiquette,  by  Arthur  Freeling." — The 
volume  sets  out  with  the  following 
axiom  : — "  Always  seek  the  society  of 
those  above  yourself,  and  if  you  can- 
not from  your  station  obtain  entrance 
to  the  best  company,  aim  as  near  to  it 
as  your  opportunities  will  permit." 
To  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  we 
give  our  hearty  concurrence ;  captious 
people  will  talk  to  you  of  tuft-hunting 
or  toad-eating, — never  mind  them^ 
a  lord  is  a  lord ;  and  the  eflTect  of 
occasionally  being  seen  with  one  will 
even  subdue  the  critics,  so  disposed  to 
censure  you.  As  to  the  second  partr— 
*'  that,  if  you  cannot  obtain  admit* 
tance  to  the  best  company,  you  are  to 
aim  as  near  to  it  as  your  opportunities 
will  permit,**  we  confess  ourselves  a 
little  at  fault,  and  do  not  exactly  com- 
prehend our  author's  meaning.  Docs 
he,  in  this  passage,  favour  that  practice 
we  occasionally  witness  in  larse  cities^ 
when  a  group  of  persons  in  the  street 
stand  in  patient  admiration  of  the 
people  in  the  drawing-room,  while 
some  more  aspiring  disciple  of  **  eti- 
ouette,"  takes  a  view  of  the  companyt 
from  the  lamp  post  ?  Is  this  bein^  *■  as 
near  to  it  as  your  opportunities  will 
admit?" — Ami  is  it,  ''thus  aspirings 
you  may  ultimately  reach  the  beat  ?" 

If  we  are  right  in  our  co^jecturf^ 
the  recommendation  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  novelty,  and  it  is  the  first  tine 
we  ever  heard  that  the  rails  of  the 
area,  or  the  window-sill  of  the  diaMr 
room,  were  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
duction. 

"  Let  your  manners,"  says  he»  ■*  be 
marked  bv  a  perfect  confidenct."  Of 
a  truth,  if  you  were  to  follow 
practices  as  he  already 
we  agree  with  him  perfectly- 
rous  or  bashful  man  would  cot  ft 
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tmhapp?  figure  in  such  situations,  not 
to  speak  of  the  danger  he  would  incur 
from  the  police. 

After  some  very  sensible  cautions 
on  the  subject  of  giving  letters  of  in- 
troduction,  he  remarks  that  in  pre- 
senting (KK)pIe  to  each  other,  vou 
ahoulil  be  careful  to  introduce  the 
lower  to  the  person  in  the  higher 
rank — an  admirable  rule,  but  which, 
onhappilj,  pre-supposes  a  degree  of 
knowledge  not  alwav.s  attainable — 
how,  for  instance,  should  a  man  act  in 
introducing  to  each  other  the  editors 
of  two  Ki>pi>al  papers  ? 

We  follow  our  author  to  his  cliai>- 
ter  on  morning  calls,  in  which  the 
following  excellent  advice  is  given— 
**  In  pavmg  visits  of  ceremony,  do  not 
IcAve  your  hat  in  the  hall,  take  it  with 
jou  into  the  room  ;  and,  except  under 
particular  circumstances,  do  not  re- 
main  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  twenty  minutes.  When  any  visitor 
leaves  the  room,  ring  the  bell  for  a 
•ervant  to  be  in  attendance,  and  open 
the  street  door,  but  if  you  wish  to 
ahow  any  person  particular  attention, 
and  are  not  occupied  with  other  com- 
pany, it  would  be  a  great  mark  of 
deference  for  vou  to  attend  him  half 
way  down  stairs,  after  having  secured 
the  attendance  of  the  servant  at  the 
door  ;  this  would,  of  course,  only  be 
done  in  extreme  cases,"  &c. 

Here  again,  we  go  the  whole  way 
with  our  author,  only  thinking  that 
mider  the  circumstances  he  has  men- 
tiofied,  he  has  put  the  limits  of  the 
Ttait  even  too  far  ;  for  if,  as  he  enjoins, 
**you  are  to  ring  the  bell  whenever  any 
Tiiitor  leaves  the  room,  and  accompany 
htm  half  way  down  stairs,"  we  deem 
fifteen  minutes  of  this  quite  enough 
lor  any  disciple  of  **  etiquette.'*  We 
don't  enter  into  the  abstruse  question 
of  the  *'  order  of  going,"  nor  who  is 
to  ring  first ;  perhaps,  as  at  bar 
n>eMe«,  the  junior  acts  as  fag.  This 
will,  doubtless,  be  explained  in  another 
edtti'm,  and  we  now  nass  to  the  comii- 
deration  of  the  second  clause,  wherein, 
aa  a  mark  of  deference,  you  are  told, 
to  proceed  half  way  down  stairs  ;  this, 
Wtf  regret  to  lay,  is  far  too  loose,  and 
tnact' urate,  for  such  an  emergency. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  inhabit  the 
ground  floor — the  *'  rez  de  chaus^ce" — 
are  you  to  accompany  vour  friend  to 
tbe  nMemeot  itonr,  and  see  him  out 
tfaroQicfa  the  kitcden,  or  scullery  — . 
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tilts,  would  pushing  to  attention,  in 
**  extreme  cases,"  rather  too  far. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  a  certidn 
discretion  is  necessary  as  to  the  time 
of  visiting — you  should  not  call  upon 
a  person  at  three  o'clock,  if  you  are 
aware  he  dines  at  that  hour.  Here, 
we  join  issue  with  our  author  at  once  ; 
the  only  possible  reason  we  can  see  for 
visiting  any  man  with  such  antedilti- 
vian  habits,  being  the  fact,  that  his 
dinner,  may  serve  for  yottr  luncheon, 
for  of  course  we  need  not  say,  no 
scruple  is  necessary  in  intruding  on 
any  man  guilty  of  such  a  practice ; 
our  fear  on  such  occasion  would  ha 
much  more  on  the  score  of  the 
"  cuisine,**  than  the  convenience  of 
such  a  Calmuc. 

"  If,  however,  on  paying  a  visit, 
you  are  introduced  to  a  room  in  which 
a  part  of  the  family  are  assembled,  to 
wnom  you  are  unknown,  at  once  an- 
nounce your  name,  and  the  individual 
to  whom  vour  visit  was  intended ; 
this,"  quoth  he,  **  will  prevent  much 
awkwardness  on  both  sides.*' 

We  very  much  doubt  the  **  ration- 
ale" of  this  practice;  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a  dashing  guardsman,  bent 
on  giving  a  plausible  reason  for  a 
morning  call,  to  some  people,  with 
whose  friends,  only,  he  may  have 
intimacy,  coolly  saying — "  I  am  Mr. 
Forester,  of  the  Colditreams,  come, 
to  look  after  the  governess!"  How 
this  is  to  **  prevent  awkwardnesa 
on  both  sides,"  we  cannot  possibly 
see. 

It  is  at  the  dinner  table,  however, 
he  shines,  and  if  there  were  a  little 
less  ambiguity  in  his  expressions  we 
might  derive  great  benefit  from  his 
suggestions.  "  A  gentleman,"  we  are 
told,  "  should  sit  on  each  side  of  tbe 
hostess."  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  a  singular  axiom,  for  how  any  one 
gentleman  is  to  accomplish  the  feat, 
without  the  lady  sits  in  his  lap,  we 
can't  clearly  comprehend,  and  even 
then,  the  position  would  be  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  purposes  intended, 
for  we  are  told,  "  the  reason  is,  that 
some  |)opu1ar  or  prominent  dish  is 
usually  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
which  the  hostess  will  need  assistance 
in  carving."  Hy  what  legerdemain 
a  man  so  placed  can  cut  up  a  turkey, 
or  even  slice  a  haunch,  is  beyond  our 
conception,  and  we  only  pray,  that  if 
we  should  ever  be  so  BiUitLied,  neither 
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"  Phis  "  nor  George  Cruikshank  may 
be  there  to  flee. 

"  Use  a  silver  fork,  in  eating  fish ! ! !" 
In  the  name  of  every  thing  not 
Hottentoty  when  should  you  use  any 
other — except  in  hay-making,  if  you 
bo  partial  to  that  pursuit? 

The  claims  of  other  branches  of 
•*  etiquette"  compel  us,  unhappily,  to 
pass  over  many  admirable  suggestions 
in  this  excellent  little  volume :  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  caution  against 
defending  a  friend,  should  you  hear 
him  attacked  in  society,  and  we  must 
close  our  brief  remarks  with  one  soli- 
tary  quotation. 

"  Many  persons*' — it  is  Frceling, 
"  loquitur" — '*  have  a  foolish  liabit  of 
drumming  on  the  table  with  their 
fingers,  or  on  the  floor  with  thfir  feet, 
significantly  termed — the  devil's  tattoo; 
this  is  as  often  the  result  of  absnrj)tion 
of  mind  as  of  vacancy  of  intellect." 

To  our  thinking,  there  might  be 
another  explanation  of  the  practice, 
and  we  half  fear  that  our  author, 
in  conducting  his  friend  down  stairs, 
has  gone  the  whole  way,  and  turned 
into  the  servants'  hall  for  an  illustra- 
tion. In  conclusion,  he  expresses  a 
hope  that  his  work  may  be  an  amus- 
ing  companion  ; — a  wish  which,  as  far 
as  regards  ourselves,  we  beg  to  jissure 
bim,  is  perfectly  realised. 

The  **  Etiquette  f(»r  Ladies,"  we 
must  dismiss  with  little  comment ;  for 
it  is  merely  the  adaptation  of  the  max- 
ims in  the  preceding  volume,  to  the 
circumstanoes  of  the  softer  sex  ;  save 
that  we  finil  in  the  volume  devoted  to 
them,  that  (Champagne,  Hur^'undy,  and 
Hock, are  discussed,  with  their  relative 
times  of  appearance,  when,  in  our 
ignorance,  we  seemed,  tlu'se  things 
more  pertaining  to  the  dinner  than  the 
drawing-room.  Nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  peculiar  principles  nf  etiquette 
adapted  to  the  fair,  unle><(  Monie  of  the 
following  may  be  «leemed  such. 

**  Ladies,  with  \nni^  tliin  arinx,  inav 
remove  their  unitleasant  etfi'<'t,  hv  wear- 
ing ortr  llii'ir  <ir<"s*j,  >l»*«»vi.'!«  i»C  j;aiuf, 
rrai)e,  or  laee,  fittin*^  elu."*'  at  the  wrist, 
and  secured  by  rieh  braeeh'ts. 

*•  Eschew,  as  ymi  would  evil,  tln*si* 
ejumvy  appi*ndagi>^.  termed  mud  hunts: 
thev  must  haw  \>^*t\  tin*  ei>ntrivaiiei'  of 
sonitt  goutv  dowager,  and  tor  nuv\\  only 
are  they  allowuliie." 

And  again — 

**  Prills  and  nock  laces  relies  e  a  long 


neck ;  but  short-neoked  ladies  ahoiild 
avoid  every  thing  that  served  to  oontratt 
the  distance  between  the  shoulder  and 

the  chin." 

Are  these,  then,  precepts  of  Eti- 
quette ?     Or,  are  they  not  the  coun- 
sels of  a  marchande  des  tnodeSf  and 
sueh  unhappily  is  the  greater  portion 
of  the  volume,  in  which  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  racy  style  and  pleasant  know- 
ledge  of  life,  so  conspicuous  in  its  twin 
brother.     And  now,  discarding  these 
minor  deities,  let  us  approach  some- 
thing more  to  our  taste — the  art  of 
(conversation ;     and,    before  we    go 
further,   let  us  apologise  to  the  au- 
thor, Captain  Orlando  Sabertash,  for 
classing  him  even,  in  the  title,  with 
such  company.     He  is  really  a  clever 
fellow,  and  writes  with  the  easy  ofT- 
hand  free<lom  of  a  "  beau  Sabreur." 
All  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a 
writer  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  wherv 
his  sketches  on  "manners  and  things  in 
general,"  displapred  a  deal  of  smart  and 
witty    observation,    with     far     more 
acquaintance  with  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants,  than  falls  to  the   lot  of 
most  magazine  scribes. 

After  a  little  pleasant  badina^  on 
the  merits  of  conversation  as  an  art, 
he  opens  thus  : — 

"Till*  tone  and  spirit  of  modern 
fashion  are,  we  think,  decidedly  hostile 
to  eheert'ul  aud  interesting  conversa- 
tiun.  And  thmigh  we  may  be  told  that 
lashinn  has  tciidfHl  to  polish  and  reAae 
mannrrs,  and  to  spn^adfarand  wide  tlie 
ei(7;.int  courtesy  of  deportment  for  which 
all  persitns  of  ^ood  breeding  are  distin* 
;,Miisli<>d  :  we  must  still  demur  tu  the  pro. 

IHisitifiM.  (iood  manners  result  uxtm 
^nowlfdi^i',  ;;n(»d  senne,  good  fi*e]ui(, 
and  the  liahit  of  good  stK'ietj  ;  whereas 
fushiiMi  i-ares  nut  a  straw  for  sense,  feel- 
ing, or  learning  ;  and  unly  lays  down  a 
rule  of  manners,  which 'the'  initiated 
mu<«t  acquire  and  act  up  to,  and  whi(4 
pri'HrrilM-.s  at  present  a  stiff,  vapid, 
Mast  kind  of  hanieur^  totally  inconsls- 
tint  with  healthy,  sanguine,  and  elastio 
fi'eliii!;.  hut  wliieh  is  easily  ac^jnlred  hy 
all  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  very 
qualities  from  which  elegant  and  reftosd 
manners  ean  alone  spring.     The  exsr* 

t  ions  of  fash  ion  ha  ve  al  way  s  bfirn  difwetad 
ti> wards  the  extinction  of  whatever  h 
rlc\atinHr  in  our  nature.  All 
<nthuNia<«m,  all  chivalrons 
an*  unfashionable.     £v«n 

j;i»oil  humour,  and  hilaritjr 

from  (K>lite  society.  In  ordtr  that  ihi 
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disnitj  of  fuhionable  penions  may  not 
b«  eompromisMi  b?  ivmpathUing  in  the 
joy*  or  the  wood,  in  tKe  pleasareii  or  the 
■orrowt  of  ordinary  mortal.H. 

••  This  is  bv  far  the  worst  part  of 
fajihionablo  trainini^ ;  for  itw  effoctM  tend 
to  destroy  or  relax  all  the  fin#*r  tibrm  of 
thf>  h<*art  — thone  that  should  riHreive  and 
ri><»p<tiid  to  thi»  impresnionH  pnMliiced  by 
wh.it(*\(>r  is  ^n*at,  ^jtMid,  boautitui,  or 
nobif.  It  tiMidi,  for  tb««  same  reason, 
til  dry  up  tlii>  sourcvH  til*  iiuaf^ination, 
«hti*h,  when  pure,  bri;;ht,  and  Mparklini;, 
|pAd  ut  tit  build  labrifs  of  iN'auty,  and 
ti>mples  of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  even 
on  the  ^lendereNt  fi»undationi«.  But 
fashion  «niile4  at  tbi^.  Instead  of  the 
fn**'.  o|M'n,  frank,  inanlv,  and  cheerful 
depiirtment.  thai  shoubf  diHtin;^ui.sh  the 
(*onduet  and  l>earin);  of  man  towards 
man.  what  do  we  tind  ?  AfftHrtation, 
afft*ftatii>n.  atfeetatiun  !  Towards  per- 
nnn^  of  rank,  men  ami  women >- 1  bef^ 
p^rdiMi  lj(lie'«  and  ;;rntleini'n  I  mean — 
ar«>  all  sinil*"*  and  urbanity :  towards 
i»lran;;vr-*.  they  are  liau«j;lity  an<l  vanid 
rtrlu'-iveH  ;  affiM'tin;;  airn  of  fooll^h 
grandeur,  that  '^ive  way  !«»  profound 
ob*f*|uiou«ne«»  the  moment  they  find 
thi*y  have  be4>n  aetin*;  their  little  jiart 
If^'fore  their  >u(HriorH  in  fashionable 
Utif'irietT. 

"  It  i<»  •Mil\  in  small  eoteries  in  which 
p  r'iin'i  lia\i'  been  Ion;;  sh:iken  together, 
•>'•  til  i-\pre^<i  m;k<elf ;  or  wln-n  in  high 
r.ink  ••h.inrt'  .i>Neml)le<i  parties  ab«)Te  tbt* 
iri1ii.'n«'i»  iif  fashion  and  the  munjue 
artmtitrtatujtif^  that  British  talent <•  for 
•o:'ii»ty  ran  In*  truly  appreciateil.  Most 
fif  thf  splendid  entertainments  fpven  in 
the  si'a%on  about  town  are  little  more 
ihAii  rej«ular  tribute*  paid  for  a  rt^rtain 
ttatiou  ill  siiciL'ty;  or  duu  aeknowletlj^. 
mi  n*«  for  oimilar  value  received  at  the 
harids  ot'fttlhTH.  Almaek's  and  some  of 
th«*  lH*«t  balls  look  almost  like  beauty 
himnrt,  ^pli*ndi<llv  supplied,  no  doubt, 
wherr  }oun);  Ia(fi«-<.  alter  iM'in^  well 
Hr.l'id  m  fa«hlitnab!e  display,  and  re- 
h*»««»l,  as  mu**h  a."*  Kn;;:li«h  ladies  can  be 
•A  rrlif'viMl.  fr«im  all  the  better  feelinj;»;s 
a-id  aff iti'iui  I'f  the  heart,  are  rejjnlarly 
|int  np  to  markrt.  like  any  ordinary 
i*«*fnino'bty,  nr  r*'dure«l  to  serve  as  mere 
Ian  ti>  par»*ntal  ambition." 

Now,  tbi«  i«  not  only  true — but  it  is 
truth.  Well  and  boldiv  enunciated. 
The  vice  of  a  fK>or  and  h^artlc*M  code 
I*  adniirably  exposeil,  and  the  dclin« 
(|Ui-*it«  tli'in«el\es  laid  o|)en  tit  the 
lA*h.  Tlie  citn\ersAtion  of  a  miMiern 
*\it*u^r,  not  only  is  bmutrht  down  to  the 
biw  lr»el  of  tbi*  meanest  proser  prc- 
*«nt,  but  anv  entleavour  to  elevate  iti 
tone  or  vult  ita  »pirit  i»  denounced  at 


once  aa  vulgarity.  The  topics  which 
can  be  ditcaased  are  few  and  uninte- 
resting ;  they  have  neither  freahnett 
nor  variety,  while  the  measure  of 
capacity  to  which  they  are  reduced, 
is  of  that  calibre,  that  ensures  the 
talker,  as  among  the  least  informed  of 
the  company.  (Jlever  men  and  clever 
women  retire  within  themselves,  and 
retreat  fronvthe  discussion  of  mAtters^ 
where  the  most  empty  "Fat'*  is  their 
equal,  if  not  superior.  Hence,  the 
broken,  unconnected  sentences — the 
**  ImM  disjointed  chat/*  of  what  is 
termed  )!ow\  society,  and  the  absence 
of  every  trait  of  Hashing  wit,  happy 
illustration,  or  even  shrewd  remark, 
by  which  it  is  characterised.  It  is  a 
constant  subject  of  regret  among  old 
people  in  Ireland,  that  the  race 
of  conversational  Its  is  departed — that 
the  brilliant  talkers  of  former  days— 
the  C'urrans,  the  Bushes,  the  Plan- 
keth,  the  (rrattans,  are  no  longer  to 
b(*  met  with — that  a  prosaic  spirit  of 
wearisome  common-nlaces,  has  sue- 
ceeiled  to  those  delight  Ail  meet- 
ings— where  eloquence  and  poetry, 
]M)libhe<l  scholarshii),  and  s|)arkling 
wit,  abounded — an<l  where  the  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  bar  and 
seriate,  achieved  triumphs  as  great  as 
ever  they  ac<H>mplisbed  before  the 
arena  of  public  opinion.  Let  them 
not  grieve  over  these  things — better 
far  for  those  bright  spirits,  that  they 
disap)>eared  from  the  earth,  when  the 
sun  of  their  glory  was  but  setting, 
and  had  not  sank  below  the  hori- 
zon. Better — a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter, that  they  ei^oyed  to  the  last,  the 
delightful  communion  of  mutual 
tastes  and  sympathies ;  and  lived  not 
to  hear  their  wit,  their  pleasantry, 
their  choice  repartee,  their  chastened 
wisdom  regarded  as  so  many  solecisms 
in  soi'iety ;  and  know  themselves  pro- 
nounced beyond  the  pale  of  modern 
good  breeding. 

That  we  exaggerate  nothing  in  this 
assertion,  we  couM  at  once  prove  by 
referring  to  those,  who  confessedly  arc 
the  most  brilliant  conver»ers  of  the 
day,  and  see,  how  they  are  estimated 
in  what  is  called  "  society."  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndburst,  the 
Ue\erend  Sydney  Smith,  the  wittiest 
men  in  Knglancf,  are  deemed  bores  1 
ai'tually  boren!  by  nine  out  of  ten  of 
your  faabionable  diners-out — the  white 
neckcloth  gentlemen,  who  lisp  a  ser.« 
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tcnce  between  soup  and  fish,  and 
accomplish  a  ten-year  old  truism  be- 
fore the  dessert ; — sneer  at  the  concen- 
trated wisdom,  eloquence,  and  wit  of 
the  most  gifted  talkers  in  England. 

We  have  descended — there  is  no 
mincing  the  matter — to  the  very  lowest 
standard  of  imbocilitv  and  platitude ; 
and  there  is  only  one  hope  for  us,  that 
the  present  generation  of  dinner  eaters 
may  die  off,  from  pure  ennui ;  and  a 
healthier  race  succeetl.  Hut  we  have 
left  our  friend  Sa)>ertash  too  long 
in  abeyance,  and  must  return  to  him. 
The  following  short  extract  is  much 
to  our  liking: — 

"  Franklin  sayH,  that  you  muht  never 
contradict  in  fonvcrsatioii,  nor  rorroct 
facts,  ir  wrongly  8tatti<l.  This  is  going 
much  too  far :  you  must  never  cuiitra- 
dict  in  a  short,  direct,  or  positive  tone  ; 
but  with  politenes-*,  you  may  I'iisily, 
when  necMvssary,  express  a  ditforenoi*  of 
opinion  in  a  graceful  and  even  foinpli. 
montary  manner.  And  I  would  almost 
say,  that  the  art  of  conversation  consists 
in  knowing  AoM"  to  eontradiet,  and  when 
to  he  silent ;  for,  as  to  constantly  acting 
a  fawning  and  meanly  deferential  part 
in  society,  it  is  offensive  to  all  persons 
of  good  sense  and  good  f(H.'lii)g.  In 
regard  to  facts  wrongly  stated,  no  well- 
bred  man  ever  things  of  correcting 
them,  merely  to  show  his  wisdom  in 
trifles  ;  but  with  politeness,  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  rectify  an  error,  when  the 
nature  of  the  con  ver  sat  inn  demands  the 
explanation. 

•*  Whenever  the  la<ly  or  gentleman 
with  whom  you  are  discussing  a  point, 
whether  of  love,  war,  science,  or  poli- 
tics, begins  to  sophisticate,  drop  the 
subject  instantly.  Vour  adversary  eitlnT 
wants  the  ability  to  maintain  his  opinion, 
and  tlh-n  it  would  l)e  uncivil  to  presN  it ; 
or  ho  wants  the  still  mure  useful  altility 
to  yield  tin*  point  with  unafre<*ted  gra<>t> 
and  giKul-humour  ;  or  what  is  also  pos- 
sible, his  vanitv  is  in  snnie  way  enga;;ed 
in  defending;  view»  on  which  he  niav 
nridiably  have  actinl,  m»  thai  to  demolish 
his  opinions  is  perhaps  to  reprove  his 
conduct,  and  nn  well-bred  nian«;oi's  into 
society  for  the  imr|Hise  i»f  M'rmonising. 

**  All  hx'al  wit",  all  thi»se  who-^e  jests 
are  untlersto«>d  only  within  the  ran;;e  of 
their  own  circle  or  enteric,  are  decide«l 
olijt'ctiiinablei  in  {general  society.  It  is 
the  hei){ht  (»f  ill-breiHliiig,  in  tact,  to  <>im- 
verM*.  ur  jest  on  ?tuhjectN  that  are  not 
mriectly  under^t«N»d  In  the  partv  at 
lar;;e  :  it  is  a  si>vcie!»  ot  rude  niy^titica- 
tion.  as  uncivil  as  whispering,  or  as 
sp«- ikinv;  in  lan:;uage  that  may  nut  Ih» 
familiar  to  some  of  the  party.     But  you 


must  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  even 
if  others  show  themielves  deficient  in 
good  manners ;  and  must  not,  like  cock- 
neys and  inflated  simpleton*!,  fancy 
yourself  the  object  of  every  idle  Jest 
you  do  not  understand,  or  of  every 
laugh  that  chance  may  have  called  forth. 
Ladies  and  yentlemen  feel  that  they  arc 
neither  laughe<l  at  nor  ridiculcKl." 

Our  author  totiches  but  slightly — 
and  we  are  sorry  for  it — on  the  habit  of 
inviting  non-effectives — to  dinner  par- 
ties. It  is  not  his  intention — far  from 
it — to  banish  from  the  social  board* 
all  whose  conversational  powers  are 
not  of  a  high  order.  Such  a  wish,  had 
he  even  conceived  it,  would  he  im- 
practicable ;  and,  if  practicable,  un- 
successful.  He  only  speaks  of  a  class 
of  '*  vapid  cozcom{)8,'*  who  actually 
are  the  bane  of  all  dinner  socii^ty— 
the  drones  in  every  hive  one  meetA 
with. 

Dinner  giving — we  ffrieve  to  say- 
is  become  like  one  of  Bowring*s  reci- 
procity treaties.  You  admit  yoor 
friend's  .<ialmon«  that  in  turn  he  may 
receive  your  turbot.  You  eat  of  his 
haunch,  because  you  feel,  he  will  dine 
on  your  sirloin.  He  has  ten  old  la«iies 
in  satin  and  turbans.  You  can  pay  him 
off  next  week,  with  their  fat  fac-simi- 
les.  Happily  our  (*ookery  takes  the 
same  narrow  range  as  our  conversft- 
tion,  and  you  may  indemnify  anT 
inviter  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
not  leave  a  balance  of  six-pence  be- 
tween vou  on  either  side.  "  And  Tet." 
to  quote  a  passage,  whose  application 
in  our  author  is  different: — 

**  And  \et  how  l>ouiitifully  has  Provi- 
dence scattere«l  the  elements  of  brilliaal 
happiness  t  hrough  all  thn  ranks  of  British 
stM'iely  ;  and  how  many  advantaKir^  do 
we  not  piiss(i1«s  over  the  best  and  most 
fortunate  uf  our  neighbours.  What 
country  can  lioast  (»f  any  thing  hm^ib- 
bling  the  delightful  parties  that  meet  id 
sunnner  at  th«>  country  mansions  of  vur 
princi]ial  ;;entry  ?  These  are  thepartim 
that  i>ro\e  what  life  can  be:  thev  are 
the  pleasant  est,  perhaps,  the  world  raa 
show,  and  by  far  the  mo>>t  favoarable  to 
che4'rful  conversation  :  from  whirh,  in- 
diM-d,  they  derive  th«fir  principal  chara. 
I>urin«;  such  vWits  vou  throw  the  cares 
of  the  world  entirely  a.side.  The  heart, 
soul,  ami  mind  expand  under  the  genial 
iiiHuenee  of  the  eaM\  elegance,  and 
comfort  that  ^^urround  you.  Yon  ride, 
dri>e.  walk  viith  the  gay,  the  lovdy, 
the  a«*cttn>plt>hed  ;  saunter  aboiit«  chat- 
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\\t\v,  thMQll^t  im*oiDpn*h«*n8ihI«* nonflens<s 
till  il  bo<*(}nies  wit  by  uiero  i»xc«>hfc  of  ox- 
tra%«((aiii*«%  and  f^oneral  hilarity.  Vou 
!thi>ut,  hunt,    boat ;    read   all   the  new 

Sublioatioiii  to,  or  with,  pretty  women ; 
i<»raA*k  tho  moritst  of  printu,  pictures, 
and  carifaturrn  ;  and  try  tho  rounte- 
uAHci'^  of  frioniU  and  aoquatntane<*fl,  by 
tho  drawin^H  in  the  large  edition  of 
Lavatcr.  At  othiT  timeit  you  are  senti- 
mental :  you  interpret  the  muitic  of  the 
autumiiar  breeze,  wa  it  rustles  gently 
through  thr  fv«'ning  forest,  or  as  it  bows 
down  the  Im'aiI.h  ot  the  withering  reeds 
that  skirt  thi*  neighbouring  lake.  Then 
again,  you  explain  the  varied  forms  and 
figure!!  that  pa^A,  in  strange  and  fantas- 
tic shape,  along  the  evening  ^ky,  when 
the  %w\  gilfN  with  his  parting  l>eams  the 
clouds  and  cloudlets  that,  in  a  thouAand 
thin,  wild  btrcakn,  hurry  after  him,  as 
if  to  inhah*  the  last  particles  of  daxsling 
light  anil  gl<iry.  Kver  varying  and 
^pl«*ndid  in  a  northern  sunset ;  whereas, 
in  the  Houth,  it  is  always  unbroken, 
l»eautiful,  and  always  the  same — toujourH 
ftenirix  :  if  you  have  once  seen  the  *  god 
uf  dav'  rushing  to  his  waterv  bed,  in 
one  *uncloud«>fl  blaze  of  living  light,' 
you  ha^e  Hi*en  it  fi>r  a  ci^ntury. 

**  \\  hen  you  have  a  large  party,  the 
eveningfi  may  Ix'  d«iiicated  to  danci*s  of 
ail  sort^  and  kinds ;  or  y(»u  listen  to 
mu*ir.  ffir  there  are  always  some  young 
girU  i»hi»  can  plav  and  sing;  or  else  you 
collect  into  small  groups  and  piuties, 
antl  l(»i||)ge  in  rctire<l  nooks  of  the  library 
or  draning-ro«im,  talking  over  the  ad- 
tentur«*M,  and  laughing  at  tho  misadvon- 
tisrc'»  i'f  the  day. 

**  If  the  evening  is  mild  and  warm,  we 
•troll  out  ufion  the  lawn ;  and  then  you 
may  %<*nture  to  talk  even  astronomy,  if 
«t*u  ran  ;  f<ir  there  is  no  <cience  of  which 
momvn  «e«  m  <»o  fund.  The  stars,  their 
lu-tr>-,  numl»er,  incalculable  distance, 
th«-  imnien  <it}  of  space  rtH|uin*d  for  their 
mighty  orbits  ;  fi»r  the  orbit <i  of  those 
that   m<>ve   round    count h*As   suum,    the 

•  ••r\  lifi;lit  *tf  whieh  ha^  hardly  r«*acli«Hl 
imr  tittle  planet,  prinluce  strange 
tbMUi;htH  in  female  hearts.  Women  have 
iiit're  It-vling  than  we  ha\e,  their  minds 
ar«-  fuiire  eaNil%  niovc<l  by  whatever  is 
:;rejr.  ;^lt»rii>U'>,  and  sublime  ;  and  when 
%o  »\''\  iii-xl.  the\  are  more  open  t«i  the 
iru{iri*-'i«>ns  **(  la  brile  fMMon  ;  which, 
Mtth  th*'m.  i^  a!%%ay'»,  in  its  origin,  at 
1*  a-f.  «>f  a  pure  and  enn(*bling  nature. 
I  t.wf  i:i-n«Tally  ••leirrvi^l,  that  during 

•  -i«!i  avtri>n<Mniral  l<H-turi>4  the  itretty 
d^ar«  drew  flti^er  to  me,  and  leaned 
m«  r*.-  |H*ri*%*ptiblv  u|»<m  my  arm.  One 
tbih^'  jk  •«  iniMt  attcnil  t«i,  n«\er  Irt  sueli 
•■%»'ruuj:  It-«li:rii  be  preint  tlitated  :  if 
1  I'j  sr*'  a<kk«*il  !••  i;i\ e  a  ir<-(nrt'  *n\  a^^tro- 
I.  ■•:.*.  t.r  t«i  int*T|'r(t   Min-"*!    figuri"«. 


or  to  re|N?at,  in  fact,  any  fo<dcry  in  which 
you  may  occaMionally  have  succeeded,  be 
bure  to  evade  cumpUance  in  some  care- 
less and  uaafTec'tcd  way  or  other.  These 
exhibitions  must  always  be  unpremedi- 
tated, or  the  effect  is  sure  to  be  lost. 
If  neople  come  to  listen  to  you,  they 
will  Ike  disappointed ;  many  will  go  me- 
chanically, l>ecause  others  are  going; 
some  i»ilf  l>e  thinkingof  different  matters 
altogether ;  some  whiitpering  to  their 
neighbours  about  yesterday's  oall ;  some 
will  make  puns,  and  some  cut  jokes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  sentimentalists ;  and 
your  reputation  is  lost  for  ever.  When 
you  have  a  small  party  to  yourself,  two, 
three,  or  four,  you  can  give  to  the  con- 
versation the  turn  that  may  best  suit  the 
disposition  of  the  moment.  You  i*an 
talk  in  harmony  with  the  'clime,  the 
time,  the  hour,*  with  the  feelings  that 
may  pn^dominate,  or  with  those  which 
you  may  have  called  forth.  All  these 
advantages  fall  away  when  you  are  set 
to  perform  a  task.  And  it  is  dangerous 
in  society  to  be  a  good  singer,  relater  of 
anecdotes,  or  sayer  of  cleyer  things ; 
for  you  are  often  called  upon  to  show  off 
before  the  party  at  large,  who  are  not 
in  a  moml  for  fistening  to  you :  by  de- 
grees you  are  voted  a  bore,  and  deprived 
of  the  advantages  you  might  have  reaped 
from  your  social  abilities. 

*'  I  think  ghost  stories  should  not  bi» 
allowed  to  go  entirely  out  of  fashion, 
for  I  have  sometimes  known  them  brought 
in  with  great  effect.  Care  muftt  of  course 
be  taken  to  make  them  Abort ;  for  no 
one,  unless  a  privileged  talker,  one  who 
from  wealth,  rank,  station,  or  reputa- 
tion, is  sure  of  being  listened  to,  can 
indulge  in  long  stories,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indiflfcrent.  Ghost  stories  are 
also  difficult  to  tell :  the  proper  medium 
tone  between  the  fii*m  belief  in  the  events 
related,  and  which  might  now  se«^m  a 
little  out  of  date — and  the  levity  of  man- 
ner, displaying  mo<lem  incredulity,  cer- 
tain to  destroy  the  effect — is  not 'easily 
caught.  Nor  will  such  tales  of  terror 
answer,  unless  when  the  feelings  of  the 
listeners  are  profierly  attuntnl  to  their 
re<vption. 

**  They  are  as  much  out  of  place  in 
rides,  drives,  morning  walks,  as  in  bril- 
liantly lighttnl  ball-rooms  and  crowdtnl 
assemblies  ;  and  though  it  may  look  like 
ari>coII(H.*ti(m  of  old  nursery  tales  to  say 
so,  they  are  only  suited  to  evening  circles 
round  the  fire,  to  retired  library  corners, 
and  to  times  when  buoying  sparkling 
spirits  have  bi*comeexhaust«'d — when  the 
foam  of  the  ehampaigne  has  been  swept 
anas,  but  left  t!ie  real  bo4ly  and  flavour 
of  the  uine  still  unimpaired.  Cnder 
sueh  t-irouniNtnnces,  you  niav  summon 
up  the  Npiri(<<  of  thedrpiirted,  aii<:  if  \<>u 
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art  a  skilful  conjuror,  they  will  some- 
times  appear.     W  hat  I  would  call  pie- 
bald stories,  or  stories  commencing  in 
grave  and  ghostly  style,  and  ending  in  a 
mere  jest  or  piece  of  idle  foolery,  thus 
throwmg  the  feelings  of  the  company 
entirely  aback — are  all,  I  think,  as  vile 
as  piebald  horses.     I  can  safely  say,  at 
least,  that  I  never  heard  one  that  was 
good,  that  was  not  absolutely  vulgar  iu 
fact.     As  a  general  rule,  I  would  re- 
commend, however,  that  there  should 
not  be  too  much  of  mere  imagination  in 
your  conversation ;  it  too  often  produces 
only  vuin  and  puerile  ideas,  and  calU  to 
mind  the  old  fable  of  the  mouse  and  the 
mountain.     On  the  other  hand,  tlie  art 
of  discoursing,  of  jesting  pleasantly  on 
trifling  subjects,  raising  them  to  impor- 
tance, and  giving  to  airy  nothings  local 
habitations  as  well  as  names,  is  a  very 
charming  one;  it  shows  taste,  tact,  po- 
liteness, and  even  invention,  for  it  is 
the  art  of  making  a  groat  deal  out  of 
nothing  ;  but  then  how  difficult  I     And 
how  much  tact  and  knowledge  are  re- 
quired to  talk  pleasant  nonsense;  and 
to   charm,  flatter,  and  instruct,  under 
the  mere  garb  of  extravagance." 

His  concluding  chapter  on  flirta- 
tioDy  we  forbear  to  quote  from — not 
from  any  dcflciency  of  interest  in  the 
subject,  or  that  there  is  any  want  of 
ability  in  the  treatment  of  it,  but  sim- 
ply because  it  should  be  read,  whole 
and  entire.  Flirtation  is  to  ordinary 
conversation,  what  jKietry  is  to  prose, 
or  rather  a  ballet,  to  an  Irish  jig.  To 
reduce  its  practice  to  rules  and  max- 
imsy  would  be  absurd,  and  of  this  no 
one  is  more  convinced  than  the  gallant 
Captain  Orlando  himself;  r^till lie  has 
contrived  to  environ  his  subject  with 
so  many  little  traits  of  human  nature — 
HO  many  shrewd  remarks,  and  appro- 
priate cautions,  that  we  seriously  ad- 
vise its  perusal,  us]i4.'cially  to  all  who 
have  nut  yet  crossed  the  **  Line 
conjugal,"  and  been  bronxed  in  the 
tropics  of  matrim>>ny. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
''matters social,"  there  is  no  reason  in 
life,  whv  we  should  not  devote  a  line 
or  two  to  one  -jf  i\\2  pleasant  re- 
sources, the  drawing-room  provide, 
for  passing  an  e. e.img — we  ur.'an, a 
rubl>er.  H-.Te  is  a  pretty  little  vo- 
lume before  us,  illustrated  by  Kenny 
Meadows,  in  his  very  best  style — full 
of  witty  allusions  to  the  game,  and 


presenting  under  the  gpiiie  of  an  in- 
structor, a  deal  of  very  piquant  drol- 
lery. Some  of  the  deilnttions  are 
very  good,  as  for  instance  : — 

"  The  Cut." — A  process  by  which 
a  deal  of  cards  is  commenced — and  a 
deal  of  acquaintance  is  ''terminated." 

"  Short  WbUt."  "  Whist— New 
Style." 

As  to  the  directions  for  playing  the 
game,  they  are  merely  elementary,  and 
only  suited  to  tyros  of  six-penny 
points.  We  are  among  the  first  form 
boys,  and  despise  such  "  rubbers  made 
easy."  One  good  remark  deseni'es 
mention.  "  When  playing  with  bad 
players,  never  divest  your  mind  of  the 
belief,  that  you  have  three  antagonists.** 
Had  he  added,  "and your  partner  the 
worst  of  the  three,"  the  observation 
had  been  perfect.  Strange  it  ia— but 
the  world  abounds  in  clever,  shrewd 
men,  people  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence — who,  with  all  their  en- 
deavours on  the  subject,  cannot  make 
themselves  even  moderately  good 
whisters.  Every  one  who  has  felt  the 
boredom  of  one,  such,  in  a  parky  of 
four — will  sympathise  with  my  re- 
grets ;  though  they  may  not  go  the 
length  of  Talleyrand,  who,  in  compat- 
sionating  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
who  never  could  learn  the  game,  ex- 
claimed, "  Only  think,  marquUf  what 
an  unhappy  old  age  you  are  laying 
up  for  yourself." 

But  such  is  the  case.  The  majority 
of  «/i  disnnt  whist  players  are  indict* 
able  as  nuisances,  and  whether  the 
practice  be  to  worry  the  party  with 
questions  about  every  card  and  every 
trick,  to  trump  their  partners  winniur 
cards,  or  a  revoke — are  a  bane  to  aO 
lovers  of  the  game. 

One  of  the  cleverest  men  of  oar 
ai-quaintanoe  is  a  fearful  offender,  and 
though  a  barrister  and  whister  of  six 
years*  standing,  cannot  ever  acquire 
the  minual  part  of  the  game,  and 
alternately  pickn  his  trumps  from  the 
floor,  or  his  coat  ]>ocketi 

We  intend  on  a  future  occasion  to 
return  to  the  whole  subject  we  have 
now  merely  currently  touched*  taking 
for  our  text-book,  that  vast  volume  m 
briiiiant  humour  and  drollery  •»  tht 
**  Pliysiolo^ie  d  1  Gout.'\ 
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Taifti  wat  a  long  row  of  sheds  at  tha 
far  end  of  the  town  of  Hull,  open 
towards  the  Huinber,  and  enclosed  on 
three  sides  towards  the  town.  A  little 
patch  of  green  lay  on  one  side  the  citj 
wall— on  the  other*  between  the  sheds 
aod  the  river,  ran  a  small  foot-path» 
aod  behind  rose  a  good-looking  dwel- 
ling of  two  stories  high.  With  a 
quick  but  quiet  step — unusually  quiety 
indeed — for  he  generally  displayed  his 
high  opinion  of  himself  in  the  elasticity 
or  his  toes— Captain  Barecolt  pursued 
the  little  path  till  he  came  in  front  of 
the  sheds,  and  then  paused,  to  recon- 
noitre the  ground.  He  first  looked 
into  the  open  side  of  the  buildings  ; 
bot  nothing  did  he  see  but  sundry 
•tockfish  hanging  up  in  rows  by  the 
tailf  together  with  a  heap  of  coals  in 
one  corner,  and  two  large  bales  or 
packages  covered  with  coarse  canvas 
m  another.  He  then  looked  over  the 
Homber,  where  the  sun  was  struggling 
with  some  misty  clouds,  gilding  the 
sky,  and  glittering  on  the  calm  unruf- 
fUd  waters.  There  was  nothing  of 
great  importance  to  be  discovered  on 
that  side  either,  and  the  only  object 
that  seemed  to  attrsu^t  the  attention  of 
the  worthy  captain  was  the  top  of  a 
boat's  mast,  which  rose  over  the  bank 
between  him  and  the  river.  As  soon 
as  he  perceived  it,  however,  he  turned 
ao  oar  in  that  direction,  and  thought 
he  heard  people  speaking ;  upon  which 
he  advanced  quietlv  to  the  top  of  the 
hank,  and  looked  clown.  There  was  a 
mao  in  the  bojit  apparently  about  to 
posh  off,  and  another  standing  on  the 
shore,  giving  him  some  directions ; 
and  the  first  sight  of  the  latter  showed 
oor  friend  that  he  bad  not  mistaken 
his  way— fur  there  he  beheld  the  stout, 
tall,  goo4i-looking,  elderly  man,  whom 
he  h^J  seen  with  Mrs.  White,  on  the 
preording  evening. 

Hi«  \f^ck  was  turned  to  Captain 
Barecolt,  and  as  the  latter  stood  wait- 
iag  till  the  boat  bad  pushed  off,  he 
hMrd  hia  say,  **  Well  I  don't  make  a 


noise  about  it.     Do  avary  thing  aiiil> 
and  quietly." 

The  man  in  the  boat,  howartr,  at 
once  caught  a  sight  of  the  intruder 
upon  their  conversation,  and  pointad 
towards  him  with  his  hand,  upon 
which  Mr.  Hugh  0*Donnel  tuniad 
quickly  round,  with  an  inquiring  and 
somewhat  stem  expression  ;  ana  then 
advanced  straight  up  to  Captaxa  Bare- 
colt, while  the  boat  rowed  away. 

**  Pray,  sir,  are  you  wanting  me  ?" 
demanded  Mr.  O'Donnel,  with  a 
strong  touch  of  that  peculiar  percui- 
sion  of  the  breath,  which  hat  ac- 
quired— why  or  wherefore,  who  ean 
tell? — the  name  of  brogue,  and  regard- 
ing the  captain  with  not  the  meet 
amicable  glance  in  the  world. 

«  Yes !  master  O'Donnel,"  replied 
Barecolt,  in  good  plain  English, ''  I 
am  wanting  you ;  aod,  by  your  leartt 
we  must  nave  a  little  convenation 
together." 

Hugh  0*Donnel  gated  at  him  with 
some  surprise,  for  he  recollected  him 
well  as  the  French  officer,  who  had 
visited  the  sign  of  the  Swan  on  the 
preceding  evening ;  but  he  was  a 
cautious  man,  notwithstanding  hit 
Milesian  blood,  long  accustomed  to 
deal  with  somewhat  dangerous  aflklrt, 
and  well  aware  that  the  mott  in^tcrett 
of  all  passions  is  surprise  ;  aod  there- 
fore, without  appeaniw  to  recogniae 
his  visitor,  he  said,  *'  If  our  oonverta- 
tion  is  to  be  at  all  long,  sir,  it  had 
better  be  within  doors  tlum  without. " 

"  It  may  be  long,**  replied  Barecolt, 
drily, "  and  yet  it  cannot  be  very  long, 
for  I  have  not  too  much  time  to  spare; 
but,  whether  long  or  short,  it  had 
better  be  where  we  can  have  no  earea- 
droppers  Mr.  O'Donnel.*' 

"  Always  better,  sir,"  replied  O'Don- 
nel, **  and  so  we  will  walk  in.*' 

Barecolt  followed  him  to  the  houte» 
where  a  clean  and  respectable  old 
woman  servant  was  seen  sanding  the 
floor  of  a  parlour,  the  boards  of  which 
were  scrubbed  to  a  marrellout  white- 
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uess ;  though  the  wall.«<,  to  itay  the 
truthy  were  somewhat  dhigy,  and  a 
.strong  flavour  of  tobacco  smoke  rather 
detracted  from  the  purity  of  the  air. 
That  odour,  howevi^r,  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  nose  of  ('aptain  Barecolt, 
who  cast  himself  into  a  chair,  while  the 
master  of  the  mansion  sc>nt  awav  the 
servant,  and  closed  the  door.  As 
soon  as  this  process  was  complete,  the 
worthy  captain  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
Mr.  O'Donnel,  and  demanded,  "  You 
recollect  me,  of  course,  sir  ?" 

**  I  think  I  have  seen  vour  face 
somewhere,"  replied  the  Irishman ; 
"  but.  Lord  love  you,  I  never  recollect 
any  thing  after  it  is  over.  It's  better 
not,  sir.  I  make  life  a  readv-monev 
business,  and  keep  neither  receipts  nor 
bills." 

«'  Quite  right,  Mr.  O'Donnel,"  re- 
plied  Captain  Harecolt ;  "  hut  yet,  I 
think  I  must  get  yuu  to  draw  a  draft 
upon  the  past.  That  word  or  two 
from  Mrs.  White,  will  tell  you  what  it 
is  about ;"  and  he  handed  his  compa- 
nion across  the  little  roun<l  oaken 
table  a  small  bit  of  paper. 

O'Donnel  took  it,  read  the  contents, 
and  then  mused  for  a  minute  or  two, 
tapping   the   table   with   his    Angers. 

**  Well !  sir,"  he  said  at  length,  '•  what 
is  it  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  All  that  vou  can  tell  me  alxmt  the 
voung  ladv,  whom  they  call  Arrah 
Neil  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  will  tell  vou  all  I  know 

* 

about  her  in  a  minute,"  replicil  the 
other;  "she  is  now  at  the  Swan,  Mr<5. 
White's  own  house,  under  the  care, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  in  the  hands 
iif  a  very  reverend  gentleman,  called 
Master  Dry,  of  Longsoakeii." 

"  That  won't  «ln,  Mr.  O'Donnel— 
that  won't  dt),"  exclaimed  Harecolt. 
«'  What  I  want  to  know,  i.^  about 
the  past — not  thi*  present — of  which 
I  know  more  than  vou  do,  Mr. 
O'Donnel." 

"  I  never  se(?k  to  know  any  thing 
of  other  jK'ople'.N  bu.sines;.,"  replied 
O'Donnel,  drily.  *•  1  ha\e  enough  to 
do  to  attend  to  mv  oun." 

■ 

"  Which  is  the  >uppl\in'_r  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  with  s.\\\  tisli  ft>r  fast 
days,  toiTfther  with  brad^,  mis>als, 
crucifixes,  aiirl  other  little  trinket>  for 
urivate  use,'*  ansvieriMl  Harecult,  who 
liad  bcLM)  usin^  his  eyes,  and  turminiir 
)iis  own  coiicUi'^ions  from  numerous 
.iidicati(»ny,  apparently  trifling. 


O'Donnel,  without  any  cliange  of 
expression,  gazed  at  him  gravely,  and 
the  captain  continued — "  But  that  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  my  good 
friend.  I  see  you  are  a  prudent  man, 
and,  I  dare  s<'iy,  you  have  cause  to  be 
so.  However,  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
inquire;  and  then  we  will  see  whether 
you  will  not  be  kind  enough  to  a  poor 
young  lady,  to  give  her  some  infor- 
mation concerning  her  own  affairs,  of 
which,  from  the  death  of  poor  old 
Serjeant  Neil,  and  his  paners  having 
been  carried  off  by  tliis  old  puritanical 
hunks,  Dry,  she  has  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance. You  must  know  that  this 
young  lady  has  found  great  and  pow- 
erful friends  in  the  Lord  Walton  and 
his  sister," 

"  Then,  why  did  they  suffer  her  to 
fall  into  this  man's  hand's  ?"  demanded 
O'Donnel. 

"  Ik'cause  they  could  not  prevent 
it,"  replied  lUrecolt ;  and  he  went  on 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  march 
from  Hishop's  Merton,  and  the  skir- 
mish which  had  taken  place  upon  the 
road,  \\\\\\  all  of  which  we  need  not 
trouble  the  reader,  whose  imagination 
can  supply  or  not,  as  it  pleases  Cap- 
tain Harecolt's  account  of  his  own 
deeils  of  arnw.  From  those  deeds* 
after  due  commemoration,  he  went  on 
to  speak  of  Lord  Waltons  anxiety  for 
poor  Arrah  Neil's  safety ;  and  though 
we  cannot  presume  to  say  that  his  ta]A 
was  plain,  or  unvarnished  either,  jet 
there  was  enough  oi  truth  about  it»  to 
make  some  change  in  Mr.  O'Donnel's 
views. 

**  Where  is  I-iord  Walton  to  be 
found  ? "  demanded  the  latter. 

**  IL;  is  with  the  king  at  Nottii^- 
ham,"  answered  Uarecolt. 

**  Well  then,  he  shall  hear  from  mt 
before  long,"  replie<l  O'Donnel. 

**  Vou  had  better  let  me  bear  him 
your  mi'>sage,  my  good  sir,"  said  the 
captain.  **  Yuu  may  judge  from  mj 
beinir  entrusted  here  with  such  im- 
portant businos,  that  I  am  one  in 
whom  vou  ni.iv  idace  the  most  un- 
limite<l  confiilence." 

•*  Perhaps  si>,  sir,"  answered  O'Don- 
nel :  **  l)ut  if  I  were  such  a  fool,  or 
such  a  scoundrel  to  hetrav  other  pe<^ 
plf's  >ccrets,  how  should  1  expect  that 
you  would  keep  them  r" 

•*  That  i>  very  true,"  rejoined  Barr- 
et >lt  :  <*  imt  if  you  do  not  tell  them  to 
n)e,  and  help  me  too  to  get  the  yonng 
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Udv  oat  of  this  towD  of  Hall,  vou 
will  be  compelled  to  tell  them  to  her 
enemies  ;  and  may  make  her  situation 
a  great  deal  worse  than  it  is  now." 

"  They  can't  compel  me !  I  defy 
them  !"  cried  O'Donnel,  sharply ;  *•  and 
help  you  to  set  her  out  of  Hull,  I  will 
witi)  all  my  heart ;  but  how  is  that  to 

be  dune "  and  the  next  moment  he 

asked  in  a  meditative  tone,  '*  What 
makes  you  think  they  will  ask  me 
any  questions  ?" 

"  I  not  only  think  they  will  ask  you 
questions,  Mr.  O'Donnel,  hut  I  will 
tell  ?ou  what  thos«  questions  will  be," 
replied  the  captain  ;  and  taking  a  paper 
from  his  pocket  he  went  on  :  *'  Before 
many  hours  are  over,  you  will  have 
Mr.  Dry  himself  here,  and  perhaps  the 
jostices,  if  not  the  governor,  and  you 
will  be  asked  whose  daughter  was  her 
mother  ? — are  any  of  her  family  living  ? 
— in  ft  hat  countv  ? — in  UUter  ? — whe- 
ther  the  estates  were  sequestrated,  or 
the  blood  attainted? — where  the  money 
came  from  you  used  to  send  to  poor 
Neil,  and  how  much  it  was  a  year  ?" 

"  Oh,  by ,  they  must  have  got 

bold  of  a  good  clue !"  exclaimed 
O'Donnel,  with  more  agitation  than  he 
had  hitherto  displayed. 

"  That  they  have.  Master  O'Donnel," 
replied  Barecolt ;  **  but  if  Dry  comes 
alone,  as  he  will  most  likely  do  at  first, 
be  will  ask  you  one  other  question  be- 
fore he  tries  to  force  you,  and  that  is, 
bow  much  vou  will  take  to  tell  him  the 
whole  story,  that  he  may  possess  him- 
telf  of  the  property,  and  force  the 
poor  child  into  marrying  him." 

*'  A^,  he's  a  reasonablK  man,  I  dare 
%ay,  ^taster  Dry,'  replied  the  Irishman 
with  a  sarcastic  smile;  <*  but  he  will 
find  himself  mistaken ;  and  as  to 
forcing  me,  they  can't.  Moreover, 
fifT  \owr  own  questions,  good  sir,  all  1 
«hjdl  tay  i»  this,  that  you  may  tell  Lord 
Walt4>n  that  be  must  take  care  of  this 
poor  yuujig  lady." 

"  That  he  i<t  willing  enough  to  do 
without  my  telling,"  rejoined  Bare- 
colt. 

*'  Av,  but  he  must  take  care  of  her 
likr  the  apple  of  bis  eye,"  replied 
()  Donnel  ;  •*  for  if  any  harm  happen 
to  htr  he  will  never  forgive  himself. 
He  it  a  kind,  good  man,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  At  gallant  a  cavalier  as  ever  lived," 
Mid  Barecolt. 

*•  And  voung?"  demanded  O'Don- 


**  Some  seven  or  eight -and-twenty, 
I  should  guess,"  was  the  answer. 

The  master  of  the  house  mused. 

*'  That  may  be  fortunate  or  unfor* 
tunate  as  it  happens,"  he  said  at  length ; 
at  all  events  he  ought  to  have  intima- 
tion of  what  he  is  doing.  Tell  him 
that  he  shall  hear  more  from  me  very 
shortly — as  soon  as  possible — as  soon 
as  I  can  get  leave ;  and  now  to  speak 
of  how  to  get  her  out  of  Hull." 

«  But  will  you  not  let  me  tell  Lord 
Walton  who  she  is?"  demanded  Bare- 
colt. 

**  If  Serjeant  Neil  has  told  him  any 
thing  already,  well,"  replied  O'Don- 
nel :  "  if  not,  he  shall  hear  more  soon ; 
but  at  all  events  tell  him  to  cherish 
and  protect  her  as  he  would  one  of  his 
own  kindred  ;  for  if  he  do  not,  and 
have  any  more  heart  than  a  stone,  he 
will  repent  it  bitterly.  No  more  on 
that  head,  master !  now  for  your 
plans." 

"  Why,  Master  O'Donnel,"  replied 
Captain  Barecolt ;  **  my  plans,  like 
your  secrets,  are  my  own ;  and  I  do 
not  tell  them  easily,  especially  when  I 
get  nothing  in  return." 

"  But  you  said  you  wished  me  to 
help  to  get  the  young  lady  out  of  Hull. 
How  am  I  to  do  so  without  knowing 
what  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  I  will  show  you  in  a  minute.  Mas- 
ter O'Donnel,"  replied  Barecolt. 
"  What  I  need  is  horse  flesh,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  very  little  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Hull.  The  governor  walks 
afoot — the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
such  as  it  is,  trudge  upon  their  own 
legs— -and  I  have  seen  nothing  with 
four  feet  but  sundry  cats,  half  a  doaen 
dog^,  and  every  now  and  then  a  fat 
horse  in  a  coal  cart.  I  want  beasts  to 
carry  us.  Master  O'Donnel ;  that  is 
my  need,  and  if  you  can  find  means  to 
furnish  us  with  them,  I  will  contrive  to 
get  the  young  lady  out." 

**  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  horses  in 
Hull,"  answered  O'Donnel ;  "  but  how 
did  you  come  hither  ?" 

"  By  sea,"  replied  his  companion ; 
"  but  that  matters  not.  If  you  can 
bring  or  send  three  good  horses,  one 
with  a  woman's  saddle,  to  the  first  vil- 
lage on  the  road  to  York — I  forget 
the  name  of  the  place — you  will  do 
me  a  service,  aid  poor  Arrah  Neil, 
and  be  well  paid  for  your  pains." 

"  To  New  lands  you  mean,"  said 
O'Donnel;  "but  Newlands  is  a  long 
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way  for  you  to  go  on  foot.  'Tis  more 
than  two  miles,  and  if  you  are  caught 
you  are  lost.  Stay,  there  is  a  little 
low  ale-house  by  the  green  side,  just  a 
mile  from  the  town  gates.  The  horses 
shall  be  there — but  at  what  time  ?*' 

"Some  time  before  daybreak  to- 
morrow,"  replied  Barecolt ;  •*  for  as 
soon  as  I  see  the  first  ray  of  the  sun, 
I  am  off  with  my  com|>anions." 

"  Have  you  more  than  one  ?"  de- 
manded the  Irishman. 

"  The  lady,  and  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  mine,"  answered  the  worthy 
captain ;  "  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
wanted  three  horses." 

"  But  how  will  you  pass  the  gates  ?" 
inquired  the  other ;  **  they  are  very 
strict  at  that  side,  for  they  fear  enter- 
prises from  Vork.*' 

"There's  my  key,"  replied  Hare- 
colt,  producing  the  governor's  pass  • 
*'  hut  for  fear  it  should  not  fit  the  lock. 
Master  O'Donnel,  I  shall  trv  it  five  or 
six  times  before  nightfall.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  I  will  go  out  and  in  se- 
veral times,  that  the  people  may  know 
my  face." 

His  companion  gazed  at  the  pass, 
and  then  at  Captain   Barecolt  for  se- 
veral moments,  wondering  not  a  little 
what  might  ho  the  real  character  of 
his   visitor,   and   what   the  means  by 
which  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  the 
document  which  he  spread  before  him. 
There   it   was,    however,   not    to    bo 
doubted,  a  genuine  order   under  Sir 
John  Hotham's  own  hand,  for  the  sen- 
tries, guards,  warders,  and  t>flficers  of 
all  kinds  of  the  town  of  Hull,  to  jfive 
free  passage  at  any  hour  between  ilay- 
break  and  nightfall,  to  ('a{>tain  Fran- 
cois  Jersval,   an<l   the    workiuiMi  eiu- 
ployeil  by  him  to  iuMpect  and  repair  the 
fortiAoations  of  the  city,  and  to  offer 
him  II')  let  or  hindrancL-,  but  rather 
afford  him  every  usMntanre. 

"And  now,'  Mrutcr  O'Donnel," 
continued  Barecolt,  o!)<»erving  with  a 
certain  degree  of  pride  that    Iw  had 


succeeded  in  puziting  hii  oompaaion ; 
"  let  U8  speak  about  the  price  of  theee 
horses." 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  till  I  buy  tbem," 
replied  O'Donnel;  <<bai  I  flball  aee 
you  to-night  up  at  the  Swan,  and  we 
can  settle  that  matter  then.*' 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  outy"  answered 
Barecolt,  recollecting  hit  engagement 
with  Hazzard  and  Falgate. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  wait  till  yon 
return,"  replied  O'Donnel ;  '*  but  in 
the  meantime  I  must  get  the  horses 
out  before  the  gates  close  to-night. 
To  what  price  would  you  lilce  to  go 
for  the  two?" 

"I  said  three.  Master  O'Donnelp" 
exclaimed  Barecolt ;  "pray  do  not  be 
short  of  the  number." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  other ;  "  they 
shall  be  three,  but  I  will  pay  tor  the 
voung  lady's  horse.  I  have  money  in 
hand  that  should  have  gone  to  poor 
old  Neil,  but  when  I  wrote  aboat  it 
ho  did  not  answer." 

"  Dead  men  seldom  do,*'  replied 
Barecolt ;  "  but  as  to  the  pricey  there  it 
no  use  of  buying  anything  very  beau- 
tiful for  me.  My  own  chargers  are 
of  the  finest  breed  in  Europe*  oetweeo 
a  Turkish  courser  and  a  powerlU 
Norman  mare;  but  as  I  don't  want 
these  horses  for  battle,  all  that  is  need- 
ful will  be  to  see  that  they  be  flood 
strong  beasts,  willing  to  work  for  a 
day  or  two.  But  one  thing  that  it  to 
bo  remembered,  Mr.  O'Donnel*  it* 
that  if  you  do  come  up  to  the  Swan 
seeking  me,  you  are  onlv  to  know  bm 
as  *  de  Capit'aine  Jersval,  one  Frcoek 
rifficit*r,  who  be  come  to  help  de  go- 
bernor  to  put  de  fortification  in  de  re- 
pair. 

*'  .\nd  prav,  sir,  what  is  your  real 
name  ?"  askeJ  O'Donnel*  with 
of  Mimplicitv. 

"  What  is  Arrah  Neil's?" 
Barecolt ;  and  both  latticing,  they  t^ 
parated  tor  the  time,  witlioat  afforai^f 
each  other  anv  farther  information. 


niAPTER    XXII. 


Poor  Arrah  Neil  had  passed  an 
anxious  and  uneasy  d:iv  ;  tor  though 
the  knowledge  th.it  she  had  a  frioml  so 
near,  ready  to  aid  in  hi'r  escape,  had 
provu'l  no  Alight  consolation ;  and 
though  hope,ofcoursi>,nia'/iiitioil  (.'ap* 
tain  Barecolt 's  powiT^,  and  i*levated 
his  (|iULlities  far  beyond  their  real  e\« 


tent,  yet  suspense  is  alwaya  foil  ef 
torrori^,  an -I  foar  usoally  treads  elaM 
upon  the  steps  of  hope.  Eiekiel  Dff 
aUo  had  suffered  all  thoee  bte«M 
re>ult»  which  intemperanoe  ia  avt  ti 
entail :  and  having  lain  in  hit  bed  tbr 
covenil  hours  after  the  whole  town  M 
up  and  stirring*  with  tick  tUwiMwh 
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adiiiiff  hmdt  b«  rote»  dtelaring  that 
•ommiiiff  ha  had  eaten  at  dinner  had 
diaagre«a  with  him,  and  that  he  mutt 
have  a  small  portion  of  strong  waters 
to  promote  digestion.  He  was  as  mo* 
rose,  too,  through  the  whole  day,  as 
a  stok  tiger,  and  would  not  stir  bejond 
the  doors  till  after  he  had  dined.  He 
was  angry  with  the  maid,  rude  to  the 
landlady,  assuring  her  that  she  was 
'<a  vessel  of  wrath,**  and  above  all,  irri- 
table, and  even  fterce  with  Arrah  Neil. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
no  cause  of  any  kind  for  suspicion, 
vet  his  mind  was  in  that  state  of  sul- 
iCQ  discontent  from  bodily  suffering 
that  gives  rise  to  incessant  jealousy. 
He  prowled  about  the  door  of  her 
room ;  sent  for  her  twice  down  to  the 
little  parlour,  between  breakfast  and 
dinner  ;  looked  out  whenever  he  heard 
a  door  open ;  and  twice  stopped  Mrs. 
White  when  she  was  going  up  stairs, 
upon  the  pretence  of  asking  some 
queetton.  The  last  time  this  occurred, 
his  inquiry  once  more  was  after  Mr. 
Hogh  0*L)onnel. 

**  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  bMur,"  replied  Mrs.  White ;  "  but, 
1  dare  say  the  governor.  Sir  John, 
could  tell  you.** 

**  That  will  not  do,  woman,**  replied 
Mr.  Dry,  pettishly  ;  "  I  only  seek  to 
hold  communion  with  the  godly  of  the 
land.  How  can  I  tell  that  this  Sir 
John  Hotham  is  any  better  than  an 
nactrcamcifed  Philistine  ?  Though 
be  have  taken  a  part  with  the  rign- 
ieoos  in  behalf  or  this  poor  country, 
ptradventore  it  may  be  but  with  an 
eye  to  the  spoil." 

**  Goodness,  sir,  think  of  what  you 
are  sayii^  in  Hull!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
White,  giving  a  glance  to  some  of  the 
by-standers,  "  you  may  get  yourself 
into  trouble,  if  you  speak  so  of  the 
governor." 

*'  Nay,  woman,  am  I  not  called  to 
lift  up  mv  vuice,  and  spare  not,** 
rejoined  Mr.  Dry  ;  •*  is  this  a  time  for 
showing  a  re«pect  to  persons.  Verily, 
I  will  take  up  a  word  against  them. 

**  Wifll,  then,  I  am  sure  I  will  not 
»tay  to  hear  it,**  replied  the  landlady  ; 
and  awsy  »hu  went,  leaving  Mr.  Dry 
to  finish  hii  exhortation  to  the  maid, 
the   ofttler,  and  two  townsmen,  if  he 


of  mind,  having  sought  the  aid  of 
sundry  somewhat  potent  libations, 
which  he  termed  supporting  the  inner 
man,  but  which  Mrs.  White  denomi- 
nated taking  <'  a  hair  of  the  dog  that 
had  bit  him.*' 

As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  both 
hunger  and  thirst,  Mr.  Dry  took  Arrah 
Neil  back  to  her  chamber  again,  and 
having  locked  the  door,  and  sought  his 
hat  and  cloak  in  his  own  room,  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  stairs,  resolved 
to  pursue  hu  perquisitions  for  Mr. 
Hugh  O'Donnel  in  person ;  but,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  door  of  the  Swan, 
his  tranquillity  was  much  overset  by 
the  entrance  of  a  bold,  swaggering* 
joyous-looking  person,  whose  very 
cheerfulness  of  face  was  offensive  in 
the  sight  of  the  sour  and  sober  Mr. 
Dry.  He  looked  at  him,  then,  with 
a  glance  of  amazement  and  reproba* 
tion,  and  then,  while  our  good  friend 
Diggory  Falgate  brushed  past,  raised 
his  eyes  towards  heaven,  as  if  inquiring 
whether  such  things  as  a  biythe  heart 
and  cheerful  countenance  could  be  to- 
lerated on  earth. 

Falgate  instantly  caught  the  look, 
and,  as  it  unfortunately  happened  for 
Mr.  Dry,  recollected  in  him  a  person- 
age whom  he  had  seen  in  no  very  re- 
spectable plight,  in  the  streets  of  ^ull 
tne  night  before.  He  instantly  paused 
then,  and  bursting  into  a  laugh,  began 
to  sing  the  well-known  old  worda-^ 
older  than  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  be — 


Shortly  aAer,  however,  the  dinner 
of  the  guest  was  served  up  to  him, 
aod  gradually,  under  its  influence,  he 
rosiored  to  a  more  placablfl  ftate 


••  Mr  wift  Jotnii  a  .  .w»<w..».. 
8b«  woat  twcar,  but  ilia  vUJ  m  < 
I  loth*  ale.boutel  ihatoUMtovtnl 
a»a*il  ftc  dniak  as  well  m  t** 

And,  ending  with  another  laugh,  he 
walked  on  to  Mrs.  White's  little  room. 

The  wrath  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken,  was  overpowering ;  but  it 
could  not  find  vent  in  words,  and  after 
once  more  lifting  up  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  also,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
house,  resolved  that  if  he  staid  beyond 
the  following  day  in  Hull,  he  would 
quit  an  inn  where  such  godless  people 
were  permitted  to  pass  the  door. 

We  will  not  pursue  him  on  his  track 
through  the  town,  but  return  to  poor 
Arrah  Neil,  whose  day,  as  we  have 
said,  had  passed  in  anxiety  and  pain  ; 
and  she  sat  with  her  hand  beating  time 
upon  the  table  to  some  fancied  tune, 
as  the  sun  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and 
the  hues  of  evening  began  to  spread 
over  the  sky. 
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As  she  thus  sat,  she  saw  Mr.  Dry 
walk  away  from  the  door,  cross  over 
the  street,  and  enter  a  house  opposite. 
He  turned  before  he  went  in,  and 
looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  Swan, 
but  Arrah  Neil  was  in  one  of  those 
meditative  moods,  when  the  spirit 
seems  to  be  separate  from  the  body, 
or  scarcely  conscious  of  a  connexion 
l>etween  the  two.  She  saw  the  man 
she  so  much  hated  and  despised  gaze 
up  to  where  she  was  sitting ;  but  in 
thinking  of  him  and  his  baseness,  of 
the  power  he  had  obtained  over  her, 
of  his  perseverance  in  maintaining  that 
power,  of  how  she  could  escai>e  from 
him,  and  whither  he  could  now  be 
going — she  seemed  to  forget  altogether 
that  it  was  upon  her  his  eyes  were 
turned,  and  without  moving  her  place 
she  remained  watching  him,  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism, 
whose  springs  and  whose  wheels  were 
worthy  of  observation,  but  incapable 
of  observation  in  return.  It  was  the 
best  course  she  could  liave  pursui^d, 
though  she  did  so  unconsciously — for, 
after  Mr.  Drv  had  been  a  minute  or 
two  in  the  house  which  he  entered,  he 
came  out  again,  and  seeing  her  still 
sitting  there  unmoveable  with  her  eyes 
fixed  u])on  the  same  spot,  he  muttered, 
'*  The  girl  is  a  fool,  that's  clear!"  and 
went  on  about  his  business. 

Other  eyes  had  been  watching  him 
as  well  as  those  of  Arrah  Neil ;  and 
before  he  had  actually  quitted  the 
street,  the  step  of  Mrs.  White  was 
heard  upon  the  st.'iirs.  Hut,  ere  the 
good  landlady  could  reach  the  top,  the 
voice  of  Nancy  from  IkjIow,  exclaimed, 
"  Here's  a  gentleman,  ma'am,  wants 
to  speak  to  you !" 

Arrah  waited  for  a  moment  or  two, 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  guest  would 
depart,  and  that  the  ho^tt>>*«  would  pay 
her  the  aircustonied  visit — ft»r,  in  those 
moments  of  anxious  expectation  and 
suspense,  she  felt  the  proenee  of  any 
sympathising  huniaii  ereatiire  a  iK'netit 
and  a  relief.  Hut  after  a  while,  she 
turned  to  gaze  from  tiie  wind(»w  again, 
and  murmured — fur  she  did  not  >ing — 
Honi<*  lines  of  an  old  sung  whieh  »he 
had  learne<l  in  Iut  infancy.  A>  she 
thus  ^at,  she  heard  another  >tep  upon 
the  stair*,  slower  and  more  heavy  than 
that  of  the  landlady,  uiid  without  giv- 
ing it  A  second  thought,  she  returned 
to  sport  with  her  own  fancie>,  when  a 
key  was  put  into  the  lock,  and  the 
•loi*r  opened. 


Arrah  Neil  started  and  turned 
round,  and  not  a  little  wax  her  sur- 
prise to  see  a  tall,  powerful,  elderly 
man,  with  white  hair,  and  deep  blue 
eyes,  the  long  lashes  of  which  were* 
still  black,  enter  her  chamber,  fasten 
the  door  behind  hiro,  and  advance 
towards  her.  She  was  a  little  fright- 
ened, and  would  have  been  more  so. 
but  there  was  a  kindly  and  gentle  air 
in  the  visitor's  countenance,  which  was 
not  calculated  to  produce  alarm ;  and 
as  he  came  nearer,  he  said,  *'  I  bi*g 
your  pardon,  young  ladv,  but  I  much 
wished  to  see  you.  I  have  not  seen 
you  for  many  a  long  year — not  since 
you  were  quite  a  little  thing.* 

*'  Then  you  knew  me  in  mj  child- 
hood, sir,"  exclaimed  Arrah,  eagerlv, 
«  and—" 

*'  You  may  well  say  that,  ladv." 
replied  Hugh  O'Donnell,  before  she 
could  proceed,  "  These  amis  were  the 
first  tliat  received  you  when  you  set 
foot  upon  this  shore.  Oh,  a  sorrow- 
ful landing  was  it,  and  sorrowful  was 
the  fate  that  followed,  and  sorrovfnl 
were  the  dap  that  went  before  ;  and 
there  has  been  little  but  sorrow  since. 
But  good  luck  to  to-morrow,  it  may 
bring  something  brighter,  and  the  sky 
won't  be  overcast  for  ever,  that's  im- 
possible." 

*'  Then  you  are  the  Mister  O'Don- 
nell of  whom  Mrs.  White  has  toM 
me,"  cried  Arrah.  **  Oh,  sir,  I  beseech 
you,  tell  me  more  about  mvself  and 
inv  kindred.  Whosever  child  1  am 
let  me  know  it.  If  a  peasant's,  say 
so  without  fear — I  would  rather  cast 
away  the  vain  but  bright  dreams  tbst 
have  haunted  me  so  long,  and  fix  mv 
best  affections  on  the  uieniory  of  somi- 
good  plain  people,  than  have  this  wiM 
doubt  and  uncertainty  any  longer— 
tell  ine — tell  ine — any  thing,  if  it  be  mil 
disgraeeful  to  the  living  or  tbf 
dead." 

*•  Disyracfful !"  cried  Hugh  O'Doe- 
nel ;  **  I  should  like  t»  hear  any  mil 
say  that.  No,  no,  there's  nothing  dis- 
graceful, my  darling ;  but  I  cannol, 
and  I  must  not  tell  you  all  that  I  coaM 
wish,  young  lady — not  just  at  preseau 
that  is  to  sav.  Hy  and  by  too  win 
hear  all. 

"  And  in  the  meantime  what  mis- 
fortunes may  befall  me,"  sud  Arrah 
Neil,  in  an  earnest  tone,  *'what  midbr- 
tunes  have  already  befallen  me,  whicb 
perhaps  might  have  been  averted.  ** 

••  Why  that   is  true   too,"  replied 
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O'Donnely  after  a  moment's  thouf^ht ; 
"  and  yet  it  could  not  be  helped.  What 
to  do  now  I  cannot  rightly  tell ;  for 
ttom  what  the  good  woman  below 
•arsy  old  Neilf  when  he  was  dying 
wished  yon  to  know  all.'* 

'M  am  sure  he  did,"  answered  the 
poor  girl,  *'but  they  had  swept  the 
irotta^e  of  every  thinf?,  and  I  much 
fear  that  the  papers  he  wished  me  to 
hare  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  base 
old  man." 

''  Ay,  yon  must  be  got  out  of  his 
clutches ;  that's  the  first  thing,"  said 
(I'Donnel.  "  On  my  life  if  there  were 
any  thing  like'Jaw  in  the  land,  we  would 
make  him  prove  before  the  justices 
what  right  he  has  to  meddle  with  you 
— his  ward  indeed !  But  alas,  voung 
lady,  there  is  neither  law  nor  justice 
left  in  England,  and  the  simple  word 
of  that  crop-eared  knave  would  weigh 
down  the  oaths  of  a  whole  host  of 
what  they  call  malignants.  The  only 
way  to  follow  is  for  yon  to  get  away 
secretly,  and  put  yourself  under  the 
care  of  those  who  have  been  already 
kind  to  you.  You  are  very  willing  to 
go  hack  to  Lord  Walton  and  his  sis- 
ter, I  suppose." 

«'  Oh,  that  I  am  !"  cried  Arrah  Neil, 
with  the  warm  colour  mounting  in  her 
fiur  cheek  ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
cast  her  eyes  thoughtfully  down  and 
mormored,  "  and  yet — and  yet — " 

**  Yet  what,  young  lady,"  asked 
O'Donnel,  seeing  that  she  did  not 
coDclude  her  sentence. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Arrah  Neil, 
*'  'tis  hut  a  %ain  regret.  When  I  was 
in  poverty  and  beggary  they  were  ge- 
nerous and  kind  to  me  ;  and  at  times 
when  I  tchooled  myself  to  think  that 
soeh  most  have  been  my  original  situ- 
ation, notwithstanding  the  idle  dreams 
€4  brighter  days  that  came  back  to 
trouble  me,  I  used  to  fancy  that  I 
eoold  be  well  content  to  be  their  lowest 
MTTaot«  to  that  I  mi^t  fbUow  and  be 
with  them  alwavs.  but  since  I  came 
hither,  and  the  memories  of  the  past 
srrew  clear,  and  the  mistress  of  this 
bou#e  confirmed  them,  I  have  been 
tJuoking  that,  perhaps,  before  I  re- 
toroed  to  thote  two  kind  and  noble 
friends  I  miirht  learn  all  my  own  fate 
xiA  hittur>',  and  be  able  to  tell  them 
tliat  « ben  they  condescended  to  no- 
tice and  protect  a  bein^r  so  lowly  and 
hamMe  as  I  was  when  they  found  me, 
tliey  were  unknowingly  showing  a 
kiftdntae  to  one  not  so  far  inferior  in 


blood  to  themselves  as  they  had  ima- 
gined." 

«  And  by  the  Lord,  you  shall  be  able 
to  tell  them  so,"  cried  O'Donnel,  **  fat 
proud  as  thev  may  be,  I  can  tell  them — " 

"  Oh,  nof"  cried  Arrah,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "they  are  not  proud — nei- 
ther was  it  from  any  pride  that  I 
wished  to  tell  them  that  poor  Arrah 
Neil  was  not  the  lowly  being  they  had 
thought ;  for  they  were  so  gentle  and 
so  kind  that  dependence  on  them  was 
•weet ;  but  I  wished  them  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  and  why  that  I  have 
been  so  strange  and  wild  at  times — so 
thoughtful — and  yet  there  may  have 
been  pride,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  fixing  her  tye%  upon  the 
ground,  and  speaking  as  if  to  nerself. 
<*  I  would  not  have  him  think  me  so 
low — so  very  low.  But  you  said  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  them.  Speak, 
speak  ;  let  me  hear  what  it  is!" 

•'  Well, then," replied  Hugh O'Don- 
nel,  <<  you  mi^  tell  them  there  is — " 

But  ere  he  could  go  on,  Mrs.  White 
ran  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  ''  He 
is  coming,  he  is  coming !  Nancy  sees 
him  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Quick, 
quick.  Master  O'Donnel." 

**  Oh,  speak,  speak,"  cried  Arrah. 

"  I  will  see  you  again,  dear  lady," 
cried  O'Donnel,  quickly,  <*  I  will  come 
with  the  horses  myself.  But  in  the 
meantime,  this  money  belongs  to  you 
— it  may  be  needful — it  may  be  ser- 
viceable— do  not  let  him  see  it ;"  and 
laying  a  small  leathern  piirne  upon  the 
table,  he  hurried  towards  the  door. 
Before  he  quitted  the  room,  however, 
he  turned,  and  seeing  the  poor  girFs 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he 
added,  «  Do  not  be  afraid — I  will  see 
you  again  before  this  time  to-morrow.** 

The  landlady  of  the  Swan,  and  her 
visiter,  hurried  down  to  the  little  par- 
lour, but  as  so  often  happens  when 
people  are  taken  by  surprise,  they 
made  more  haste  than  was  necessarv, 
for  whether  Mr.  Dry  of  Lonnoaken 
met  with  something  to  detain  him,  or 
whether  he  walked  slowly  as  he  came 
down  the  street,  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance  on  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  inn  for  several  minutes  after  they 
had  descended. 

**  I  will  speak  with  this  man.  Mis- 
tress White,"  said  O'Donnel,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "  Tell  him  that  I 
have  como  to  see  him,  that  you  sent 

for  me  bv  some  one  who  knew  where 

* 

to  find  me." 
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'^  Are  you  sure  that  is  a  good  plan  ?*' 
asked  the  landlady.  "  We  want  time, 
to  fl^et  the  younpj  lady  away.*' 

'*  Never  fear !  never  fear  1"  replied 
her  companion.  <'  I  will  keep  him  in 
play  for  a  week,  if  need  be." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  White ; 
and  while  0*Donnel  took  a  seat  and 
leaned  his  cheek  upon  his  arm  as  if 
waiting  patiently  for  some  one's  coming, 
the  ^ood  landlady  bustled  about  making 
a  noise  amongst  bottles  and  measures, 
with  as  unconcerned  an  air  as  she 
could  assume. 

The  next  minute  Mr.  Drv  walked 
solemnly  up  the  four  steps  which  led 
from  the  street  to  a  little  flat  landing, 
place  of  Ktone  encircled  with  an  iron 
railing'  which  lay  without  the  door  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  thus  became  appa- 
rent, Mrs.  White  ran  out  of  her  par- 
lour, exclaiminjr,  **  Sir,  sir,  the  gen- 
tleman you  wished  to  see  is  come. 
The  man  who  brings  the  eels  called  a 
few  minntes  ago,  and  as  he  knew  where 
to  find  him,  I  bade  him  tell  Mr.O'Don- 
nel  to  come  and  see  you.*' 

**  That  wjus  right !  that  was  right  I'* 
cried  Mr.  Drv,  with  his  small  retl  eves 
.*iparklini;  with  satisfaction.  •*  Where 
is  he.  Mistress  White  ?" 

"  Here,  sir,  in  the  bar,"  answered 
the  Ian  llady ;  and  with  a  slow  and 
h(»lemn  step,  calculating  how  he  was 
to  proceed,  and  smoothing  his  face 
<lown  to  its  usual  gravity,  Mr.  Dry 
walkiMl  deliberately  into  the  little  room 
when*  Hugh  O'Donnel  was  seated. 

*'  Here  i.-*  MistiT  Dry,  .sir,"  said  the 
hostess,  (»penin^  the  door  for  him,  but 
Mr.  Dry  waved  bis  bantl  poni|M»usly 
for  silence,  ami  tben  considered  Mr. 
()*  Dr>niiel  attentively. 

*•  This  yriMid  lailv  tells  me  vou  wish 
to  >{)eak  with  me,  sir,"  said  O'Drtiinel, 
after  ^rivini;  the  new-eomer  ipiite  suffi- 
cient time  to  iM'«|)eet  bis  eounteuaiice  ; 
•*  pray  wbat  may  be  v«inr  bu^iiie^-*  with 
me  .•' 

'•  It  is  «>t'  a  private  nature,  M:ister 
O'Donnel,"  replied  Mr.  Dry,  **  ami 
may,  perhaps,  be  better  explaineil  at 
vour  f»wn  Imu^e  than  here,  if  vou  will 
tell  me  where  that  is." 

O'Donnel  smiled  and  slinitk  bis  bead. 
•'  I  am  iM)t  f'Hid  of  private  business  at 
my  own  ln)u«ie,  sir,"  be  aiiswereil  tlrilv. 
*•  Tlie>e  are  su*>pii'liius  times — people 
Mill  1m'  for  calling  me  malignant  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  am  a  plain 
man,  sir,  an  honest  open  merchant, 
and   not   fond   nf  secrets.       If    you 


have  any  thing  to  say,  I  can  hear  it 
here." 

<'  Well,  then,  come  into  this  neigh* 
bouring  room,  my  good  friend,*'  re- 
plied Dry  ;  '<  to  that  you  can  have  no 
objection  ;  and  as  to  being  charged 
with  malignancy,  roethinks  the  con\er- 
sation  of  Ezekiel  Dry,  of  Longsoaken, 
would  never  bring  such  an  accusation 
upon  any  man's  head." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  oot 
know  you,"  replied  O'Donnel,  follow, 
ing  towards  the  little  room  where  Mr. 
Dry  had  dined  after  his  first  arrival. 
"  I  have  heard  of  you  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Bishop's  Merton,  whom  I  occa- 
sionally supply  with  dry  beef  and  neat's 
tongues  from  Hamburgh.*' 

"  Pray  be  seated.  Master  O'Donnel," 
said  Mr.  Dry,  closing  the  door  care- 
fully, after  they  had  entered;  and  then, 
taking  a  chair  opposite  to  bib  compa- 
nion, he  went  on  with  sundry  hems 
and  haws,  interrupting  his  discourse 
and  giving  him  both  time  to  think  of 
what  he  was  next  to  sav,  and  to  fza- 
mine  the  countenance  of  O'Donnel  a^ 
he  proceeded. 

"  You  must  know,  Mr.  O'Donnel,'* 
he  said,  "that  after  the  death  of  a 
certain  old  man — a  clear  and  un- 
doubted malignant — named  Sergeant 
Neil — hum — with  whom  I  think  you 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do — ha.** 

"  Very  little,  sir,'*  replied  O'Donnel, 
as  he  paused,  *'  I  had  to  pay  hiu  some 
money,  every  year  sent  to  me  by  lav 
correspondents  beyond  sea~-l  kboald 
think  the  man  was  somewhat  of  a 
malignant  from  some  of  his  letter*  on 
the  receipt." 

"  Verily  was  he  and  a  most  fero- 
ci«)us  <me  too,*'  replied  Mr.  Dry ;  •«  bol 
af\er  the  death  of  this  persoup  I,  with 
the  consent  and  appointment  of  tlN 
authorities — hum — took  upon  ue  tlN 
care  and  protiHition  of  the  girl  snppo- 
se«i  to  be  his  grand-daughter — ham— 
his  grand-daughter  as  she  waa  called— 
I  sav  Master  O'Donnel^ha.*' 

*'  Very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  sbt" 
answered  0'D«mnel,  "especially  at  M 
Null  could  not  die  rich." 

'*  As  |)oor  as  a  rat,"  replied  Mr.  Dry 
emphatically,  "pray  what  was  it  so« 
]»aiii  him  per  annum.  Master  0*I)!m- 
nel>- 

*'  A  bout  fifty  pounds  a  jeary  aa  far  at 
I  rect»llect,"  said  O'DomwI.  •«k«t  i 
eannot  exactly  tell  till  I  lookja  ay 
books." 

"  That  was  but  a  iaali 
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Jollied  Drj»  '*  for  taking  care  of  this 
girlp  when  her  family  are  to  wealthy 
aad  the  estates  so  great — ha." 

«•  Are  thej,  sir?"  asked  O'Donnel  in 
an  indifferent  tone.  "Pray  wbere- 
ahoats  do  they  lie  ?" 

•*  Come*  eome»  Master  O'Donnel," 
cried  Mr.  Dry*  with  a  significant  nod, 
•*  you  know  more  than  you  pretend  to 
know — hum.  We  have  found  letters 
and  papers — hum — which  show  that 
?oa  have  full  information — ha — and  it 
IS  necessary  thst  you  should  speak 
openly  with  me — hum. — Do  you  un- 
derstand me? — ha." 

"Oh,  I  understand  quite  well,  sir," 
re]>lied  O'Donnel,  not  in  the  lesst  dis- 
compo»e<l  ;  **  my  letters  were  all  upon 
huMne*».  I  sent  the  monev  — I 
announced  the  sending — I  asked  for 
roy  rect'ipts  ;  and  whenever  there  was 
a  word  or  two  sent  over  to  forward, 
sttch  as  <  All  is  well !' — 'Things  going 
on  better* — or  any  thing  of  that  sort, 
I  wrote  them  down  just  as  I  received 
them,  without  troubling  my  head  about 
what  the?  referriKi  to." 

Mr.  Dry  was  somewhat  pur.Kled 
bow  to  proceed,  whether  to  take  the 
bi^h  and  domineering  tone  that  he  had 
often  found  very  successful  at  Hisbop's 
Merton,  or  to  cajole  and  bribe,  as  he 
had  bad  occssion  to  do  at  other  times ; 
but,  aAer  a  little  reflection,  he  deter- 
mioed  tliat  the  Ittter  would  be  the 
be»t  course  at  6rst,  as  he  could  always 
have  recourse  to  the  former,  which,  if 
rmployed  too  ttoon  and  without  due 
caution,  might  lead  to  more  publicity 
than  was  at  all  desirable. 

•«  Now  listen  to  me.  Master  O'Don- 
nel," he  said  at  length,  "  you  are  a 
wbe  man  and  prudent,  not  to  confide 
your  secrets  to  strangers ;  but  it  is  of 
Ta»t  importance  that  the  true  rank, 
station,  fortune,  family,  and  connec- 
tions of  this  young  woman,  should  be 
clearly  ascertained,  and  though  per- 
haps ^ou  may  not  like  to  say  at  once, 
•  1  know  this,'  or  'I  know  that,*  yet  I 
ask  y<»u  can  you  not  secretly  and 
qoietiy  get  me  information  upon  all 
these  uuitter* — if  I  make  it  worth  vour 

e 

while  to  take  the  trouble — well  worth 
your  while, — very  well  worth  your 
whil<* '" 

*'  That  Is  another  matter,"  answered 
(>  D^'itoel,  ** quite  another  matter,  sir, 
— I>ut  the  question  is,  what  would 
make  it  worth  my  while — I'm  a  mer- 
rhant,  air ;  and  wt  mtist  make  it  a 
mats«r*of  trade.*' 


Mr.  Dry  pondered  ;  but  before  he 
could  answer*  Mr.  O'Donnel  added, 
*'  Come,  Master  Dry,  let  roe  hear  dis- 
tinctly what  it  is  you  want  to  know  ; 
and  then  I  can  better  judge  how  much 
it  is  worth." 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  immediatelv,** 
rejoined  Mr.  Dry,  feeling  in  his 
pocket ;  and  at  length  drawing  forth 
the  bundle  of  papers  which  Captain 
Barecolt  had  examined  the  night  be- 
fore. He  began  to  read  "  Habakkuk, 
two,  five — '  Yea  also  because  he  trans- 
gresseth  in  wine' — no,  that  is  not  it — 
and  besides,  it  was  not  wine  but  strong 
waters. —  Ah  here  it  is;"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  to  his  comjianion  the 
scries  of  questions  which  the  worthy 
captain  above-named  had  warned  Mr. 
()'Di)nnel  would  be  addressed  to  him. 

**A  goodly  list!"  said  the  Irishman 
in  a  tone  that  Mr.  Dry  did  not  think 
very  promising ;  but  he  went  on  im- 
mediatelv to  add,  '«  Well,  I  think  all 
this  information  1  could  obtain,  if  it 
were  made  worth  my  while  ;  and  a 
ffreat  deal  more  too — but  you  see,  Mr. 
Dry,  this  is  purely  a  mercantile  trans- 
action— vou  come  to  me  for  informa- 
tion  .IS  for  goods." 

"  Certainly,  certainly."  replied  ho 
of  Longsoaken,  *'  it  is  ail  a  matter  of 
trade." 

"  Well  then,"  continued  O'Donnel, 
<*  I  must  know  to  what  market  you 
intend  to  take  the  goods." 

'*  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Dry. 

"  I'll  explain  it  to  you  in  a  moment," 
replied  the  other,  **  I  mean,  what  is 
your  object? — If  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  girl  is  different  from  what 
she  seems,  if  fair  and  probable  pros- 
pects of  money  and  such  good  things 
should  spring  up,  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  her?'* 

'*  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  yet 
considered  with  ilue  deliberation  and 
counsel,"  replied  Mr.  Dry. 

'*  But  it  is  one  well  worth  conside- 
ration," answered  his  companion  :  '*in 
a  word,  Master  Drv,  do  vou  intend  to 
put  the  girl  and  her  property  under 
the  protection,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
law,  or  to  give  her  another  protector — 
your  son — or  yourself  perhaps  :" 

**  What  if  I  Bay  to  put  her  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  ?" 

"  Then  I  say  you're  a  great  goose 
for  your  pains,"  replied  O'Donnel 
rising,  "  and  I'm  afraid  we  can't  deal. 
Tha  law  is  a  bad  paymaster,  and  does 
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not  make  it  worth  meirs  while  to  do 
it  service  or  take  trouble  for  it ;  and 
this  would  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
pains  and  work  ;  now  if  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  to  marry  her  quietly 
and  secretly  to  your  son,  or  any  near 
relation,  it  would  be  a  different  affair, 
and  you  would  not  mind  giving  a  good 
per  centage." 

"  1  have  no  son,  I  have  no  near  re- 
lations," replied  Dry  somewhat  pct- 
tishlv ;  "but  I  shall  not  mind  Ki^i^FT  ^ 
good  per  centage  notwithstanding." 

"  Then  of  course  vou  intend  to 
marrv  her  yourself,"  said  O'Donnel; 
"well  that  being  the  case,  I  will  go 
home  and  consider  between  this  and 
this  hour  to-morrow  what  I  will  take. 


I  must  make  my  calcuUtions,  for  I  mm 
a  man  of  mv  word  and  like  to  know 
exactly  what  a  thing  it  worth  before  I 
put  a  price  upon  it ;  but  by  this  time 
to-morrow  I  will  tell  you,  so  good 
morning,  Mr.  Dry,  it  is  getting  late." 

"But  where  shall  1  find  you?  where 
shall  I  find  you?"  cried  Mr.  Dry,  as 
the  other  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  White  will  send  a  bov 
with  vou,*'  replied  O'Donnel;  "»he 
knoiA  where  it  is  now — grood  after- 
noon ;"  and  i:ssuing  forth,  tie  spoke  m 
word  or  two  to  the  landladv,  and  then 
quitted  the  house  murmuring,  "  The 
old  snake — I  know  them,  those  CBDt- 
ing  vi{)ers— I  know  thorn." 


CHAPTER  xxiii. 


It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  the 
town  was  dark  and  silent,  the  streets 
empty,  and  the  windows  generally 
closed,  when  Diggory  Faljrato  advan- 
ced with  a  lii^ht  gay  step  through  va- 
rious narrow  wavs  towards  the  block- 
house,  where  the  Earl  of  Beverly  was 
confined.  lie  was  followed  at  the 
distfaiicc  of  about  a  himdred  yards  by 
Ancient  Hiuszard  of  tho  tram-bands, 
and  a  short  distance  behind  him  came 
Captain  Barecolt  with  the  silent  step 
but  wide  stride  of  one  well-accu^tl)m- 
ed  to  danjrerous  enterprises.  The 
foremost  of  the  party  we  have  said 
advanced  lightly  and  gaily  with  that 
sort  of  bra^'gadocio  air  which  charac- 
terised the  cavaliers  in  almost  all  their 
undertakings,  and  which — i>r  rather 
the  fooliijh  Helf-ronfi«lenci*,  of  which  it 
was  the  mere  outward  expression — 
ruinofl  so  manv  of  their  best  coneert- 
ed  ])lan^.  Ancient  Hazzard,  how- 
ever, as  he  walked  alon^,  displayed  a 
very  different  aspect.  He  was  some- 
what afraid  of  the  business  in  hand, 
and  though  res<ilve<l  to  carry  it 
through*  his  bead  turned  almost  in- 
voluntarily to  right  or  left  at  every 
step,  thinking  that  some  one  must  be 
watching  him,  though  the  <inly  suspi- 
cions that  existed  any  where  reirariling 
his  conduct,  were  those  in  his  own 
heart.  Barecolt,  on  tho  contrary, 
though  as  likely  as  any  man  from  na- 
tural disposition  to  make  as  much  noi»e 
ab«iut  viliatevor  he  iliil  as  wa^  m-oes- 
sary,  and  perhaps  ^omewbat  more,  was 
too  nmch  habituated  to  enterprises  of 
this  kind  to  be  particularly  excited  on 


the  occasion,  and  his  vanity  took  tbe 
direction  of  affecting  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  so  common-plaot 
and  easy,  that  it  allowed  him  to  think 
of  any  thing  else ;  and  he  therefora 
followed  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  noticing,  apparently,  nothing 
that  passed  around  him. 

The  first  and  indeed  only  obstme^ 
tion  that  presented  itself  to  their  pro- 
gress towards  the  block-house  vat 
offered  by  the  watch,  who,  encounter- 
ing good  Diggory  Falgate,  carrying,  it 
must  be  remarked,  a  small  bundle  under 
his  arm,  and  not  particularly  approv- 
ing of  the  jaunty  air  with  which  he 
gave  them  good  night,  thought  fit  to 
stop  him,  and,  in  Shakespeare's  words 
"  prate  of  his  whereabout.** 

Falgate  was  always  ready  to  cry 
clubs,  and  strongly  disposed  to  resist 
the  watch  when  it  could  be  done  with 
the  slightest  probability  of  success; 
so  that  a  very  pretty  «{uarrel  was  cob* 
mencing,  which  might  soon  hare  con* 
veyed  him  to  prison,  or  the  cage,  had 
not  Hazzard  come  to  his  support  and 
informed  the  worthy  guardians  of  the 
night,  that  the  captive  of  their  hands 
was  his  poor  neighbour  Falgate  the 
painter,  who  was  not  an  ill-<y«poscd 
man,  though  somewhat  inclined  to 
moisten  his  clay  with  more  than  a  nA 
ficient  quantity  of  stroi^  beer;  and 
he,  moreover,  hinted  that  such  b^Im 
Iv  the  case  on  that  very  night. 

This  assurance  proved  so  far  salb- 
fa«'tory  that  the  watch  thought  flt  to 
let  him  go  with  a  suitable  a£aKiatlion» 
and    Haxzard  acting  hli  part 
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when  he  grew  warm  in  the  mat  tor, 
hade  DiKgory,  in  a  rough  tone,  ^o  (n\ 
about  hiH  business  and  not  nmko  broils 
in  the  struets  (»r  he  would  get  himself 
into  mischief. 

This  Kaidy  the  whole  party  pro- 
cevMl(>d  oil  their  wav,  resuming  as  soon 
a**  possible  the  same  order  of  march 
«,4  before,  and  (*aptain  Harecolt,  with 
his  grave  and  serious  demeanour,  pass- 
ing the  watch  without  question. 

Atkout  five  minutes  aAer,  Diggory 
emerged  into  the  o)>en  space  by  the 
river  side,  and  advancing  straight  to- 
ward<  the  block-house,  entered  into 
r4iii%'erHjaion  with  the  guard.  Wliat 
was  said  at  first  was  in  a  low  tone,  but 

IircM'iitly  the  sound  of  (he  voices  grew 
ouil.T  and  louder ;  angry  words 
r«-Ache(l  the  corner  t»f  the  street  behind 
which  Ancient  Huzzard  had conceali*<l 
himM'lf ;  and,  running  acro^s,  he  came 
up  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  sentinel 
fr«mi  knocking  down  the  {)ainter  with 
the  butt>end  of  his  piece.  The  plan 
Agreed  u{Hm  was  now  fully  carried 
ciut ;  the  ancient  of  the  train-liands, 
while  thrt*atening  Falgate  sharply 
with  the  stocks  and  the  prison,  was 
«till  mi>re  severe  \\\nn\  the  sentinel,  and 
commanded  him  immediately  to  march 
liack  to  the  guard-house  and  send 
«lown  the  next  upon  the  roll.  He 
would  ktH^p  iruard  while  the  other  was 
^iirie,  he  said,  and  the  nnm  giving  up 
his  niu>ket,  walk(><l  away,  proceeding 
afxMit  tif^y  vArds  towards  the  opposite 
biiiMtnjft  before  he  recollected  the 
orders  of  the  governor,  to  keep  all 
pfrMMiK  at  a  diatance  from  the  spot 
where  he  Mas  in  conference  with  the 

Vrisoner.  He  according  paused,  and 
lazzard,  who  had  l>een  watching  him 
rioM'Iy,  ualked  up,  a'tking  why  he 
atop{i-.l  when  he  had  orders  to  go 
straight  to  the  guard-house.  The 
inan  excui^ed  himself,  and  transmitted 
th**  (N»itin.and.s  he  had  received  from 
l\t»'  governor,  upon  which  his  ancient 
tfhkireti  him  ti»  ^'o  on,  returning  slowly 
tomard^  the  block- hou.«e. 

\\j  thin  time,  however,  Barecolt  had 
rtiri  jt  r*f«^  in  the  darkness  from  the 
njouth  of  the  op(*OAite  street,  and  with 
f*jiI,rAfe  iM-hiiid  iiinif  was  feeling  over 
th«  d<x>r  tor  the  key  which  he  liad 
M^rn  i:i  the  lock  on  the  preceding 
nfiriiidg.  He  found  the  key-hole, 
however,  untenanted,  ami  at  that  mo« 
■krct  the  exclamation  burst  from  his 
lip*,  which  had  to  much  alarmed  Sir 
Jlohfi  Hothana. 
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**  They  have  taken  the  key  out,**  he 
cried,  "  curse  me  if  I  don*t  force  the 
lock  off  with  my  dagger,**  and  he  was 
proceeding  to  act  accordingly,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  the  door  was  opened, 
the  light  broke  forth  from  within,  and 
Lord  Hcverly  suddenly  clapped  hit 
liand  upon  his  mouth,  whispering, 
<'  not  a  word  of  recognition  !"  Then, 
in  a  louder  tone,  he  demanded,  **  Who, 
ami  what  do  you  seek  here,  sir  ?** 

Harecolt,  for  a  single  instant,  waa 
puzzled  as  to  whether  he  should  speak 
French  or  English ;  but  Lord  Beverly 
had  used  nothing  but  the  latter  tongue, 
and  he  replied  in  the  same,  while  with 
open  eyes  he  seemed  to  demand  far* 
ther  explanation,  "  I  was  eeeking  some 
one,  whom,  it  seems  I  am  not  likely 
to  find.'* 

"  You  may  look  in,  sir — you  will 
see  no  one  here,"  answered  the  earl ; 
and  Harecolt  gave  a  hurried  look 
round,  saw  the  curtain  of  the  bed  on 
the  opposite  side  drawn  forward,  and 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye,  gave  the  royal 
officer  to  understand  that  he  began  to 
comprehend. 

"  That  is  enough,**  continued  the 
earl,  assuming  somewhat  suddenly  a 
foreign  accent ;  "  you  are  now  satis- 
fie<l ;  go  away.'* 

Barecolt  instantly  withdrew  a  step  ; 
but  the  earl  followed  him,  and  added, 
in  a  whisper,  **  You  seem  at  liberty—. 
I  sliall  l>e  so  soon — out  of  the  town  as 
fast  as  vou  can,  and  either  wait  for 
me  on  the  road  to  York,  as  near  aa  is 
safe,  or  tell  the  king  all  that  has  ]u4>- 
pened,  and  that  I  will  rejoin  him  soon, 
1  trust,  with  good  news.** 

Thus  saying,  he  drew  back,  shut  the 
door,  and  locked  it,  as  before,  in  the 
inside. 

Captain  Barecolt  laid  his  finger  on 
the  side  of  his  nose.  "  Here  is  some- 
thing going  on  here,**  he  said  to  him- 
self. •*  Well,  I  will  obey  orders  ;  it 
is  not  my  fault  if  his  lordship  will 
not  get  tiut  of  the  mousetrap. — Now, 
MiU'ter  Talgate,  now  Master  Hazzard, 
let  us  be  oiF  as  fast  as  we  can  to  the 
Swan." 

'*  I  must  stay  here  till  the  guard 
comes,"  an<wercd  Hazzard,  in  a  low 
tone.  «*  Whv  what  is  all  this  ?  The 
sentry  said  something  about  the  gover- 
nor.   ^V  ill  not  the  prisoner  come  out  ?" 

«*  No,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  he  would 
rather  stay  in ;  nevertheless,  as  he  is 
a  wise  man.  Master  Hazzard,  doukC- 
less,  h«  has  his  reasons.    Well,  foUov 
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us  to  the  Swan  as  quickly  as  you  can> 
and  we  will  talk  more." 

**  I  will,  I  will/'  answered  Hazzard  ; 
••away  with  you,  quick:  if  any  one 
were  to  come  and  find  you  here  with 
me  I  were  ruined." 

Barecolt  and  Falgate  hurried  on, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  reached  the 
Swan,  the  door  of  which  was  partly 
shut :  but  the  moment  they  approached, 
the  servant  girl,  Nancy,  put  forth  her 
head,  saying,  "  Go  up  to  your  room, 
sir,  quick  ;  the  old  man  is  below. 
Dame  White  told  me  to  say  so." 

"  Thanks,  Nancy,"  replied  Barecolt, 
and  contriving  to  conceal  his  face  with 
his  cloak,  he  crossed  the  passage,  and 
followed  by  Falgate,  walked  up  the 
stairs.  In  the  room  of  the  worthy 
captain  they  found  a  light  burning, 
and  Falgate  laying  down  his  bundle 
upon  the  table,  asked,  **  Well,  sir,  what 
is  the  nuitter  ?  Where  does  the  pully 
hitch  ?  When  men  have  the  door 
open  why  wont  they  walk  out  ?" 

"  Good  faith,  I  cannot  tell  any  more 
than  what  is  in  that  bundle,"  observed 
Barecolt. 

'•  That  you  shall  soon  be  able  to 
tell,"  replied  Falgate.  **  It  is  all  my 
worldly  goods  and  chattels,  sir.  I  am 
going  with  you  to  join  the  king." 

**  A  good  resolution,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, abruptly ;  "pray,  Master  Falgate, 
have  you  money  to  buy  a  horse  ?  A 
man  is  nothing  without  a  horse,  you 
know." 

"Ay,  that  I  have,"  replied  the 
painter ;  "  but  where  to  get  one  is 
the  question." 

"  Let  not  that  embarrass  you,"  re- 
joined Barecolt,  with  a  well-satisfied 
and  patronizing  air.  "  A  man  of  ac- 
tion and  experience,  like  myself,  it 
DeTer  unprovided.  I  will  find  you 
one  between  this  and  Newlandi.'* 

Falgate  admired  with  such  evident 
admiration,  that  Barecolt  treated  him 
to  a  story  of  bif  adventures  once  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  where  the 
•afety  of  himself  and  his  whole  com- 
pany was  secured  by  his  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  put  a  thimble  in  his 
pocket.  Before  this  was  concluded, 
thev  were  joined  liv  ancient  ILizztird, 
whose  wateh  had  parsed  unili^turhedtill 
he  was  relieved  bv  another  of  the  train- 
bands  ;  and  the  three  remained  near 
as  huur  together  and  purtouk  of  .some 
of  the  laiidladv's  good  wine.  Ilazzard 
then  issued  forth,  and  consultations 
manifold    took    place    between    Mrs. 

Whitt  and  Barecoltj  after  which  the 


good  lady  paid  a  furtive  visit  to  poor 
Arrah  Neil ;  for  by  this  time.  Master 
Dry,  of  I^ongsoaken,  had  retired  to 
rest.  There  were  then  farther  con- 
ferences in  the  room  of  Barecolt,  and 
at  length  the  inn  sunk  into  repose. 
About  half  an   liour  before   dav- 

m 

break,  however,  four  persons  silently 
assembled  in  the  hall ;  few  words  were 
spoken  ;  but  good  Mrs.  White,  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye  at  the  thoughts  of 
other  days,  kissed  the  cheek  of  the 
fair  g^rl,  who  leaned  trembling  on  the 
arm  of  Barecolt.  The  door  was 
quietly  unbolted,  and  opened ;  three 
of  the  party  went  out,  and  the  fourth 
retiring,  closed  it  af^cr  them.  The 
others  walked  slowly  on  towards  the 
gate  of  the  town,  and  just  as  they  ap- 
proached, the  faint  dawn  of  day  be* 
gan  to  give  light  to  the  streets. 

"  Give  the  youne  lady  your  arm, 
Master  Painter,"  said  Barecolt,  "  and 
answer  to  what  ever  I  sav  to  vou,  that 
vou  will  set  about  it  whenever  you 
have  seen  the  voung  woman  to  New- 
lands." 

Falgate,  who  was  now  in  his  work- 
ing dress,  nodded  his  head,  and  gave 
his  arm  for  Arrah's  support,  while 
Barecolt  advanced  to  the  gate,  and 
giving  the  word  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished,  ordered  the  wicket  to 
be  opened  in  an  authoritative  tone.  It 
had  not  the  full  success  he  could  have 
wibhed,  however,  for  the  man  would 
do  nothing  farther  than  call  his  oAccTt 
so  that  some  five  minutes  were  lost 
At  length,  however,  the  officer  ap- 
peared, and  as  he  had  seen  our  worthy 
captain  on  the  day  before,  and  u- 
amined  his  pass,  no  farther  diffieultiM 
were  made  in  his  case.  In  regard  to 
Falgate,  however,  the  matter  was  ^ 
ferent,  and  he  was  asked  in  a  lorhr 
and  somewhat  suspicious  tone*  wm- 
ther  he  was  going  so  earlj  fai  tht 
morning. 

"  He  be  coming  wid  mo  to  sh 
one  thing  there  be  to  do  at  de  aoct 
end  of  de  Curtain,"  said  Barecolt; 
*'  but  all  you  English  hare  too  much  to 
do  wid  de  girl,  and  he  say  he  cannot  dD 
it  till  he  be  come  back  from  Newlands ; 
1  lu t  you  remember,  sair,**  he  added»tarfr 
ing  to  Falgate, "  if  I  find  you  not  abovt 
it  bv  seven  of  de  clock,  I  turn  Toa  off." 

"  I  will  set  about  it,  sir^  as  soon  m 
I  have  seen  the  younff  woman  to 
Newlands,*'  replied  Falgattt  bbb> 
bing  his  head ;  and  the  wnob  ptvty 
p:i>sed  out  of  the  gatt^  wUcil 

closed  behind  thenu 
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EPISODES  OP   EASTEEN    TEAVEL. 


X. 


LIPE  rPON  THE  NILE. 

BoMMlh  wmt  our  bott  aloof  the  nimmrr  tcai, 
LcAvinf^ror  lo  it  wcmed^a  world  behind, 
lu  C4rfl»,  iu  MMioda,  lU  •hadow*;  we  ncUned 
th«a  the  •uftiiT  deck,  bewrd  but  the  brcese 
Tnat  whltpercd  thro*  the  pdin«,or  idly  pUjcd 
U  Uh  the  lUbr  tUf  eluA-«  Ibreit  accne 


<>»  cttlter  tide  drew  ku  •lofie  line  of  grerot 
And  hung  the  water*b  edge  with  ihade. 
Above  thy  wood*.  Meai|ihU!— t>jfrMmid»|iale 
Peered  m  we  UM*ed  i  and  Nile's  ature  hue 
Cvtearoing  *mld  the  grey  deiert,  met  the  view ; 
Wiirre  hung  at  mlcnrab  the  acaroe  aeaa  «aiL 
Oh !  were  thu  hltle  boat  to  u«  the  world* 
A*  thiu  we  waudfircd  flu  (torn  tounds  of  rare. 
Circled  with  fneoda,  aiid  gentle  maidem  fklr. 
^  hlle  touthem  airt  the  wavinn  pennant  curled, 
Mnw  tweet  were  lllb^  long  *oyaite,  till  in  peace 
He  gaioed  that  haveu  Mill,  where  all  thiagt 
oea*e! 

( Altered  from)  BowLBiL 

Readfi  !  whoever  yon  arey  you  may 
one  day   be   induced   to   change  the 
frYeri»h   life  of  Europe*  with  all  its 
perpleiing  enjoyments,  its  complicated 
luxuries,  and  its  manifold  cares,  for 
the  bilvnee,   the  simplicity,   and  the 
freetlom  of  a  life  on  the  Desert  and 
the  River.     Has  society  palled  upon 
you  ?     Have  the  week-day  struggles 
of  the  world  made  you  wish  for  some 
short   sabbath  of  repose?     Has  our 
eoarse  climate  chafed  your  lungs,  and 
do  they  require  the  soothing  of  balmily 
breathioff  breezes  ?     Come  away   to 
tka  Nile  I     Has  love,  or  hate,  or  aro- 
bidoB,  or  Mij  other  ephemeral  passion, 
rofled  up  a  etorm  in  your  butterboat 
•f  existence  ?     Here  joa  will  find  that 
mlm  counsellor  Egeria — wboM  name 
it    aolitnde.     Have    the    marreUoua 
0Cortca  of  the  old  world  sunk  into  your 
•oal,  and  do  vou  seek  for  their  realixa- 
tkMi?     Or  nave  mere  curiosity  and 
the  spirit  of  unrest,  driven  you  forth 
to  wander,  A  VAnglait,  as  a  man  takes 
a  w^k  on  a  dreary  day  for  the  plea- 
sure  of  Teturiiing   from   it  ?     (-ome 
awaT  to  the  Nilf*.    Here  are  sun&hines 
tliAt  are  nf'wr  clouded,  and  fragrant 
air».  a«  g»-ntlf  m  a  maiden's  whis.[K»r, 
in«tf-;»d   of  nufthc^m  gale^  that   howl 
r^rin  1  %ou,  a%  it*  viru  were  an  old  hat- 
tlrineitt.      lIcTf*  arc  night.'*,  all  a  glow 
With  «tan,  and  a  crescent  moon  tliat 
M^t^ujA  bonintc  to  you  by  courtesv,  not 
befit  di'uble  bv  rheumati*in.     Here  ia 
uu  looDry  to  be  lost  or  gaioed<^iio 


letters  to  disturb  into  joy  or  aoirow— • 
none  of  the  wear  and  tear  and  pet^ 
details  of  life.     You  never  hear  th* 
sound  of  your  native  tongue,  and  sonM* 
how  men  dont    talk,  and  therefore 
dont  think  so  lightly,  when  they  hav* 
to  translate  their    thoughts    into    a 
Strang  language.     In  a  word,  here  ia 
the  higheet  soul  of  monastic  retire- 
ment.    You    stand   apart    from   the 
world — you  see  men  so  widely  diilering 
from  vourself  in    their  appearanee, 
their  habits,  their  hopes    and  their 
fears,  that  jon  are  induced  to  look 
upon  man  in  the  abstract     Aayoa 
recede  from  Europe  further  and  far- 
ther on  towards  the  silent  regions  of 
the  Past,  you  live  more  and  more  in 
that  Past»_the  river  over  which  you 
glide,  the  desert,  the  forest,  the  very 
air     you    breathe    are     calm ;    the 
temples  in  their  awful  foUtadet,  the 
colossal  statues,  the  tombt  with  their 
guardian  sphiniet— all  are  profoandlr 
cakn — and    at   length    even   English 
restlessness  softens  down,  and  blends 
with  the  universal  calm  around. 
•  •         •  •         •         •         • 

Cairo  I  for  the  present  farewell.  It 
was  late  when  I  issued  from  the  ffatesy 
but  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  a  hurry 
on  such  an  evening,  and  on  such  a 
spot.  The  distance  between  the  mo- 
dern metropolis  and  the  river  is  broken 
by  many  a  mound  and  chasm,  thai 
marks  where  its  predeceasor  ttoodr— 
the  distorted  featuree  of  a  eity  that 
has  died  a  violent  death.  The  metrt>- 
polism  of  Egypt  had  an  nneasy  life  of 
It  To  sav  nothing  of  ita  yonlh  at 
Thebeib  it  has  wan<kred  about  Lower 
Egypt,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  eneamjp« 
meot.  Under  the  name  of  Memphis, 
it  remained  for  some  time  on  the  wes* 
tern  bank  of  the  river.  It  fled  from 
Nebuc'hadiu'zzar  to  the  opposite  side 
under  the  <  alia.H'  of  Babylon;  paid  a 
visit  to  Alfxandria  under  the  Ptole- 
mies ;  and  returned  to  Babylon,  where 
it  was  besie^'ed  by  Amrou.  A  dove 
built  its  nest  in  the  tent  of  the  Saracen 
general,  and  he,  who  had  ruthlessly 
ravaL'ed  and  laid  waste  the'dwelling^ 
of  man,  would  not  disturb  the  domes- 
tic  arraiigementa   of  a   little    bird« 
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Babylon  was  taken,  but  he  ordorcJ  a 
new  city  to  be  built  from  its  ruins  on 
the  site  where  this  dove  sat  hatching. 
Thus  Fostut  became  the  metropolis  of 
Egypt.  Theijomade  instinct  was  too 
strong  for  its  repose,  however,  and, 
under  the  Fatiraites,  it  was  obliged  to 
start  again,  and  remove  to  its  present 
position,  where  it  dwells  under  the 
name  of  Misr  el  Kahira,  '*  the  victo- 
rious city,"  or,  in  plain  English,  Grand 
Cairo.  There  are  some  remains  of 
these  former  cities  still  existing, 
among  which  is  a  fine  aqueduct,  and 
some  buildings,  called  Joseph*s  Grana- 
ries, which  are   still    used    for    that 

purpose. 

Some  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  corn  in  Egypt — the 
people  were  daily  perishing  of  want, 
yet  some  avaricious  merchants  hoarded 
up  their  stock  until  it  became  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Among  these  was 
an  old  miser  named  Amin,  who  had 
filled  one  of  "  Joseph's  Granaries,"  at 
the  last  plenteous  harvest.  Day  by 
day,  as  the  famine  wasted  his  fellow 
citizens,  he  sat  upon  the  steps  of  his 
corn-store,  speculating  on  their  suffer- 
ings, and  calculating  how  he  could 
make  the  utmost  usury  out  of  God*s 
bounty.  At  length  there  was  no  more 
corn  elsewhere  ;  famishing  crowds 
surrounded  his  store-house,  and  l)e- 
sought  him  as  a  charity  to  ^ive  them 
a  little  food  for  all  their  wealth. 
Gold  was  piled  around  him — the 
miser*s  soul  was  satisfied  with  the 
prospect  of  boundless  rielus.  Slowly 
tie  unclosed  his  iron  doors — when,  lo  ! 
he  recoils,  blasted  and  tiTror- stricken, 
from  bib  treasury.  Heaven  had  sent 
the  worm  into  his  corn,  and  instead  of 
piles  of  yellow  wheat,  ho  gazed  on 
festering  masses  of  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption. Starving  as  the  people  were, 
they  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  at  the 
manifest  judgment,  but  Amir  heard 
it  not — be  had  perished  in  liis  hour  of 
evil  pride. 

•  ••*•.. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the 
pyramids  when  1  embarked ;  Init  night 
and  day  make  little  difTerenee  in  this 
country,  and  the  former  i>  only  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  re>t,  when  it 
happens  to  be  too  dark  to  sih.*.  It  was 
bright  moonlight  as  I  mustered  our 
swarthy  crew  on  the  river's  edge. 
Their  countenances  were  full  of  hope 
fuid  eagerness,  and  when  their  inspec- 


tion was  concludinl,  each   kissed  mj 
hand  and  placed  it  on  his  hea«1,  in  sign 
of  devotion  and  fidelity.     Their  dross 
was  principally  a  pair  of  loose  cotton 
drawers,  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  long 
blue  shirt,  and  the  red  cloth  cop  called 
a  "  tarboosh,"  which,  on  state  occa- 
sions, is  wound    round  with  a  white 
turban    by  the    lower  classes.     The 
officers  in  the  pasha*8  service  always 
wear  it  plain.     The  crew  consisted  of 
a  rais,  or  captain,  a  pilot,  and  eight 
rowers :  with  one  exception  we  found 
them  good-humoured,  faithful,  honest, 
and  affectionate  fellows.      Two   scr- 
/ants  completed  the  equipment.     One 
of  these,  named   Mahmoud,  has  the 
well-deserved  character  of  being  the 
best  dragoman    in    Egypt.     He   had 
none  of  the  indolence  of  his  race; 
always  actively  employed,  his  song  was 
never  silent  except  when   exchanged 
for    conversation ;     strikingly    hand- 
some, keen  and  intelligent,  he  had  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  crew,  and 
was  welcomed  eagerly  by  peasant  and 
governor  wherever  we  landed.     From 
Cairo  to  the  depths  of  Nubia  he  seem- 
ed intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with 
every  locality,  but  with  every  indivi- 
dual along  the  river.     He  bad  accom- 
panied Lord  Prudhoe  on  both  his  ea- 
peditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa* 
and  R)>oke  of  him  with  gratitude  and 
enthusiiism.     .     .     .     Now  the  cable 
is  loosed,  a  long  towing-line  is  drawn 
along  the  shore  by  the  sailors;  the 
pilot  perches    himself  on  the    spar^ 
.  deck  ;    the  rais   squats  at  the   bow ; 
and  the  Nile  ripples  round  our  prow, 
as  we  start  on  a  two-months'  vojasv 
with   as   little  ceremony  as  if  oidj 
crossing  the    river  in  a    ferrv-boat. 
Palms,  palaces,  and  busy  crowdb  glide 
by ;   the  river  bends,  and  the  wind 
becomes  favourable  ;  the  sailors  wade 
or  swim  on  l>oard ;    enormous  saib 
fall  from  the  long  spars,  like  two  wide 
unftdding  wings.      The   pyramids  of 
(lizeh  on  our  right,  the  distant  mina* 
retff  of  Cairo  on  our  left,  slowlv  re> 
cede,  and  the  cool  night-breeies  foUov 
us,  laden  with  perfumes  from  the 
dens  of  Rhoda,  and  the  faint  mi 
of  the  great  city ;    the  crifW 
about  the  fire  with 


"  I>«rk  facet  i»le  •mmhl  thai  mgr 


and  discuss,  in  a  whisper*  the  appii^ 
ance  of  the  white  strangery  woo  rt- 
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clinet  on  a  pile  of  Persian  carpoti, 
stnokinii^  his  chibouque,  and  sippinj^ 
hU  cofTee  as  contentedly  as  if  he  had 
been  horn  and  bred  under  the  shadow 
of  the  palm. 

It  WAS  a  lovely  night.  There  was 
ju.st  wind  enougli  to  bosom  out  our 
snowv  sails  that  heaved  as  with  a  Ian- 
>niid  respiration  ;  the  moon  shone 
f(»rth  in  ^lory,  as  if  she  were  still  the 
bright  (^oddt>ss  of  the  land,  and  loved 
it  well.  No  longer  do  the  white- 
rolM»d  priests  of  Inis  celebrate  her 
mystic  rites  in  solemn  procession  along 
these  shadowy  banks  ;  no  longer  the 
Egyptian  maidens  move  in  choral 
<Unces  through  these  darkling  groves, 
with  lutus  garlands  on  their  brow,  and 
mirrors  on  their  breasts,  which  flashed 
bnck  the  smile  of  the  worshipped 
moon  at  every  pant  of  those  young 
buftonu,  to  typify  that  the  heart  with- 
in wa^  all  her  own,  and  imaged  but 
her  deitv. — These  were  fine  times  for 
that  epicurean  hermit,  the  man  in  the 
moon.  No  doubt  Lord  Rosse's  new 
teleMTope  will  find  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  sadly  altered  now. 
There  are  no  more  mystic  pomps  or 
midnight  pageants  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  he  may  look  in  vain  for  vene- 
rable priest  or  vestal  virgin  now.  Yet 
•till  do4rs  I»is  seem  to  smile  lovingly 
over  her  deserted  shrines,  and  her 
|»al«  light  harmonizes  well  with  the 
calm  dwellings  of  the  mighty  dead. 
These,  with  their  pyramids,  their 
tombs,  their  temples,  are  the  real  in- 
habitants of  this  dreamy  land.  The 
pony  people  who  usurp  their  place 
have  as  little  in  common  with  it  as  the 
jackdaws  have  with  Mucruss  Abbey. 


XI. 


MiNGS   or   THE    MLF. 

•*Oli  imiaAr!  miraciakNit  art!  th«t  nukn  the 
roci  '•  thill  •  j«c,  rrvMltng  to  th«  aoul  Inexplicable 
UMiokxt  br  the  aid  nf  incxpUeible Kmnda!  A  blaai 
o€  c>»c  xrumyti^  and  Ihouaaoda  niah  forth  to  d»e— 
a  l«ial  of  th^  organ,  and  uooounted  multUudet 
kttfcf  down  lo  pray.** 

Db  QeiircY. 

I'lom  Meronon  to  Mehemet  Ali  all 
Ktr^pt  luxuriates  in  music.  In  the 
patlta's  palare,  in  the  pea«ant*s  hut,  at 
tb<?  soldier's  bivouac,  on  the  sailor's 
drt-k,  in  every  circumstance  of  the 
Arab's  life  I  hare  found  it  regarded 


as  the  chief  source  of  his  enjovinent. 
He  is  bom,  he  is  married,  he  oies,  he 
is  buried  to  the  sound  of  music.  It 
cheers  his  labour,  it  heightens  his  fes- 
tival, it  control  his  )>as8ions,  it  soothes 
his  miseries.  Our  crew  eang  for  two 
months  almost  without  intermission, 
yet  never  seemed  to  weary  of  their 
song.  Among  the  items  furnished  by 
our  dragoman  as  necessary  to  our  out- 
fit, were  a  drum  and  some  Nile-flutes. 
The  former  consisted  of  a  large  earth- 
en bowl  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it ; 
the  latter  resembled  the  double  flageo- 
let, and  was  made  of  reeds :  it  seem- 
ed capable  of  a  much  wider  range  of 
notes  than  their  monotonous  music 
re<)uired.  Its  sound  was  somewhat 
shrill,  but  n(»t  unpleasing,  and  every 
sailor  on  board  seemed  a  proficient  in 
its  use.  I  could  detect  but  little  va- 
riety in  the  airs,  and  the  words  were 
of  the  simplest  kind.  1  listened  as 
vainly  for  the  songs  of  Antar  among 
the  Arabs  of  Egypt  as  I  had  done  for 
those  of  Tasso  among  the  gondoliers 
of  Venice.  The  songs  of  the  Arab 
sailor  are  generally  of  home,  of  the 
Nile,  never  of  war,  but  most  of  all 
of  love.  Very  few  of  these  last  are 
fit  for  translation,  and  as  the  home- 
made poetry  of  a  people  always  takes 
for  its  subject  that  which  is  upper- 
most in  their  thought,  I  fear  the  sen- 
suality of  their  muse  must  be  taken 
as  some  index  of  their  character.  It 
is  true  that  the  songs  of  our  sailors 
and  our  cottagers  are  not  always  of 
the  most  edifying  character ;  but  the 
popularity  of  some  of  the 

••  Old  Kmp  thai  are  the  motlc  of  the  heart,** 

the  love  ballads  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  above  all,  of  old  Ireland  ;  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  compositions  of 
Moore,  Bums,  and  Dibdin,  which 
linked  in  one  sympathy  the  castle  and 
the  cottage,  all  this  proves  that  there 
is  an  echo  to  a  purer  tone  even  in  the 
rugged  and  too  little-cared  for  minds 
of  our  i>easantry. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  specimens 
of  Arab  poetry  ;  but  I  subjoin  one  or 
two  translations  of  Nile  songs  in  verse, 
as  un>artistic  as  their  own.  The  first 
was  given  to  me  by  a  Levantine  lady 
at  Alexandria,  and  probablv  owes 
much  of  its  delicacv  to  the  fair  me- 
dium through  wluch  it  P>^*Md  from 
the  Arabic  into  Italian.     The  original 
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is  characteristic  in  its  profusion  of 
iraagesi  and  uniqae,  as  far  as  I  know 
of  eastern  poetry,  in  its  tenderness 
and  purity  of  tone.  Lady  1  should 
these  desultory  pages  ever  meet  thy 
radiant  eyes,  let  inc  be  grateful  that 
the  veil  of  a  strange  language  will 
half  conceal  their  imperfections :  thy 
gentle  heart  will  do  the  rest,  and  whis- 
per thee  besides,  how  much  the  wan- 
derer owes  to  thee,  if  ever  a  bright 
thought  illumes  his  '*  Wanderbuch." 

THE  ARAB  LOVER  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

J. 

Thou  art  the  palm-troo  of  my  desert, 
and  thy  glance,  so  soft  and  bright. 

Is  the  moonlight  of  my  spirit  in  its  long 
and  dreary  night ; 

Only  flower  in  my  heart's  deserted  gar- 
den— only  well 

Jn  my  life's  wide,  lonely  wilderness— 
my  gentlc-eyod  gazelle  1 

2. 

But    the    palm-tree    waves    in    sunny 

heights,  unreached  by  sighs  of  mine. 
And  the  moonlight  has  its  mission  first 

on  loftier  brows  to  shino. 
And  a  wealthier  hand  will  cull  that 

flower — tinseal  that  stainless  spring, 
Iday'st  thou  be  happy  !  even  with  him, 

while  lone  I'm  wandering. 

Very  different  is  the  song  which  now 
swells  from  our  sailor  circle.  One 
plays  the  pipes,  another  strikes  the 
drum,  a  hi  tambour iuf,  and  all  the 
others  keep  time  with  the  wild,  quick 
music,  by  clapping  their  hands.  Each 
verse  is  first  sang  by  a  single  voice, 
and  then  the  two  Ia>t  lines  are  re- 
peated in  full  chorus.  Tiie  words  are 
trifling  and  soeni  to  convey  little 
meaning  ;  it  is  the  air,  whi«:h  to  us 
seems  to  resemble  "  Young  Kobsky 
said  to  his  ugly  wife,'*  tiiat  is  to  them 
fio  full  of  association,  lights  up  their 
dark  countenances,  and  swelU  their 
voices  with  enthusiasm. 

MOTHER  TO  HFR  DArr.IITI.U. 

1. 

TIIE    MOTIIIR. 

My  daughter  *ti»tim»-  that  thou  wort  ho<!, 
Ten  snmmrrs  already  aro  over  thy  h<'ad, 
I  must  find  you  a  huiiband,  if  under  tho 

sun 
The  conscript-oatchi-r  has  l««ft  u«5  on**. 


2. 

THE   DAUGHTER. 

Dear  mother,  one  husband  will  nertr 

do, 
I  have  so  much  love,  that  I  must  hare 

two. 
And  I'll  find  for  each,  as  you  shall  see» 
More  love  than  both  can  bring  to  me. 

3. 

One  husband  shall  carry  a  lance  so 

briffht, 
lie  shall  roam  the  desert  for  spoil  by 

night. 
And  when  morning  shines  on  the  t«U 

palm-tree. 
He  shall  find  sweet  welcome  home  with 

nie. 

4. 

The  other  a  sailor  bold  shall  be. 

He  shall  fish  all  day  in  the  deep  bine 

sea,* 
And,  when  evening  brings  his  hoar  of 

rest. 
He  shall  find  repose  on  this  faithAil 

breast. 

5. 

MOIHER. 

There's  no  chance,  my  child,  of  a  douUe 

match. 
For  men  are  s<'arce  and  hard  to  cstch ; 
So  I  fear  you  must  make  one  husbaiid 

do. 
And  try  to  love  him  as  well  as  two. 

These  songs  were  for  the  most 
part  humorous,  and  such  ther  alwan 
chanted  on  approaching  a  TiflagVy  or 
when  gathered  round  their  nigfat-firce 
as  the  boat  lay  moored  to  the  bank ; 
but  they  had  also  songs  of  a  graver 
character,  and  more  plaintive  «r% 
which  they  sung  on  leaving  their 
friends  or  entering  upon  serious  nil* 
dortakings.  Thus,when  we  had  reached 
the  limits  of  our  journey  at  the  Second 
Cataract,  and  our  hoat*s  head  was 
turned  toward  the  north  and  honiep 
they  sung  the  following  stanzas  to  an 
air  not  unlike  "  Vaga  Luna«'  and  kept 
time  with  their  oars  to  the  ^aintivt 
measure:—. 


I. 

Allah !  il  Allah  !  hoar  onr  prayer ! 
Just   Prophit !  grant  that  the  breew b 

fair. 


*  The  Arabs  call  the  Nile  •*  the  sea.*' 
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And  Ihy  gv^^ff  vu^a  hm  liutra  lends, 
To  faTour  tht  guest  whom  AlUb  sends.* 

2. 
Tbo  stranger's  home  is  far  away, 
'Keath  the  brif^ht  deathbed  of  the  dar. 
O'er  manjr  horixonsf  his  bark  most  co, 
Ere  he  reach  that  home, — Row,  Araos, 
row  ! 

X 

Tho*  f^entle  Nile  for  the  stormy  sea, 

Thu'  tor  forest  dark,  the  bright  palm- 
tree. 

He  must  change — yet  his  father's  home 
is  there. 

And  his  lore's  soft  eye  is  gloomod  with 
care. 

4. 
The  pale-faced  stranper,  lonely  here. 
In  citien  afar,  whtTe  nis  name  is  dear, 
Yonr   Arab  truth  and  strength    shall 

show ; 
His  hope  is  in  09— Row,  Arabs,  row! 

And  they  did  row,  sometimes  eighteen 
hours  at  a  stretch,  only  pausing  to  eat 
their  scanty  ineals»  or  to  drink  of  their 
beloved  rirer.  There  was  one  Nubian 
in  our  crow,  a  harmless,  inoffensire 
creature,  who  fille<l  the  indispensable 
situation  of  butt  to  his  comrades,  sub- 
mitted to  all  their  jokes,  and  laughed 
at  them  too,  even  when  practised  on 
himself.  The  day  on  which  we  en- 
terc-d  Nubia,  however,  be  came  out  in 
a  new  character,  he  knocked  an  Kgyp- 
fian  who  had  affronted  him,  over- 
board ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  ac- 
tually volunteered  a  song.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  great  approbation,  and  re- 
peated so  often  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
that  1  obtained  the  translation  of  it, 
which  I  subjoin  ;  premising  that  the 
rtftnim  «•  Durwndeega  Durwadee,"  is 
Nubian  for  **  My  henhouse,  oh,  ray 
h«nlmuse,"  and  that  this  henhouse  is 
ronsidm-d  the  property  of  the  wife, 
which  her  husband  is  obliged  to  make 
over  to  her  in  case  of  a  divorce. 

I. 

A  rhanj^e  came  ovor  my  husband's  mind, 
\l*'  l<i««rd  me  oiiw,  and  was  true  and 
kind ; 


His  heart  went  astray,  he  wished  me 
away. 

But  he  had  no  money  my  dower  to  pay. 
Sing  Ourwadeera,  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee. 


For  blessed  be  Allah !  he's  old  and  poor. 
And  my  cocks  and  hens  were  bit  only 

store. 
So  he  kept  me  still,  for  well  ho  knew 
If  I  went,  that  the  cocks  and  hens  went 
too. 
Sing  Durwadeega,  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  b  Durwadee. 

8. 
But  I  saw  him  pining  daj  br  day. 
As  ho  wished  his  poor  vnfe  far  away ; 
8o  I  went  my  rival  home  to  call. 
And  gave  her  the  henhouse,  and  him  and 
all. 

Sing  Durwadeeea,  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  mo  is  Durwadee. 

4. 

Then  he  tore  his  turban  off  his  brow, 
Ahd  swore  I  never  should  leave  him 

now. 
Till  the  death-men  combed  his  bnrial 

locks,} 
Then  blessed  for  ever  be  hens  and  oocka« 
Sing  Durwadeega,  Durwadee, 
Oh  diiar  to  me  is  Durwadee. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  simplicity 
of  these  songs.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  ha\o  given  them  a  more  po- 
lished turn,  and  not  very  difficult  to 
have  put  them  into  better  poetry  ;  but 
I  preferred  preserving,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  spirit  of  the  original,  as  the 
songs  of  a  people  afford  no  trifling  in- 
sight into  their  character.    •    •    •     • 


XII. 


MEMrillS. 

Tnence  over  Eityplli  nfany  novft. 
Her  Rrota.  and  MpulcorM  of  unf^ 
llie  rxikd  spirit  elf  hinf  rorcs; 

Nov  lores 

To  watch  th«  moooiifhc  on  the  viags 
Of  the  white  nelicaiis  that  break 
lite  calm  of  Acherusia's  lake. 


Morning  found  us  anchored  off  Bed- 


*  Mahomet  taught  that  a  stranfrer  was  a  *'  Gml-given  guest,"  which  the  Arabs 
naturally  <*on«i(h-r  th«»  bent  intrmluction. 

f  III  th«'  Ka-t  th«*y  *|K*ak  of  diJ^tance  by  **  horl/ons/* 

X  Th<-  Mu^felman'ft  brad  ii  shaved,  with  the  oTcoption  of  one  lock.  This  \%  f^ 
taiu*^  for  the  ronv4>nienre  of  the  ancel  who  has  to  pull  him  out  of  his  grave.  This 
"  burial-lock"  is  reverently  arranged  by  the  men  wno  prepare  the  corpse. 
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rasheen,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Memphis.  The  valued  friend  with 
whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  share 
my  voyage  had  been  detained  at  Cairo, 
and  1  preferred  waiting  for  him  at  the 
former  metropolis  ;  although  corn  was 
growing  where  its  palaces  once  stood, 
and  palm  forests  were  waving  over  the 
gardens  in  which  Pharaoh's  daughter 
used  to  hunt  butterflies  with  Moses. 
The  tent  was  pitched  on  a  little  lawn 
near  the  river,  and  in  the  East  there 
is  no  such  home  as  a  tent  supplies.  It 
is  spread  with  carpets,  under  which 
saddle  and  portmanteau  duly  placed, 
form  undulations  enough  to  be  substi- 
tutes for  chair  or  pillow  ;  sabres,  and 
pistols,  and  turban  capote,  hang  from 
the  tent-pole.  A  large  lantern  within, 
and  a  large  watch-fire  without,  give 
light  to  you  and  to  your  people  ;  and 
an  Arab  sleeps  across  the  dour  to  keep 

off  the  wild  dogs 

I  wandered  towards  the  forest  of 
palms  that  embosoms  the  lake  of  Ache- 
rusia,  and  the  few  traces  that  remain 
of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  former,  with  its  jjloomy  waters 
shadowed  by  dark  foliage,  and  only 
broken  by  a  promontory  black  with 
blasted  and  gnarled  stems,  was  a  spot 
that  Rembrandt  would  have  loved  to 
paint ;  with  the  vivid  sunshine  here 
and  there  bursting  through  the  gloom, 
like  bars  of  burning  gold.  Nor  would 
he  have  forgotten  Charon,  with  his 
spectral  passengers  steering  his  demon 
snip  to  that  vast  necropolis,  whose 
tombstones  are  pyramids.  Some 
mounds  among  tliese  f<»rests  are  gene- 
rally received  as  Memphis  ;  the  site 
of  Vulcan's  temple,  and  that  where  the 
bull  Apis  was  kept,  are  su]>posed  to  be 
ascertained.  Cambvses  the  taurioide, 
however,  coming  >o  soon  after  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  desert,  the  most 
resistless  invader  of  all,  have  left  little 
trouble  to  the  tourlM,  little  harvest 
for  the  antiquarian.  The  only  inha- 
bitant I  saw  was  Uhami»ses  the  (treat, 
who  lies  upon  his  face  in  the  mud  ; 
the  benignant  expression  o{  his  coun- 
tenance hatl  rather  a  ludicrous  efVeet 
consiilering  hid  attitude.  He  is  f(»rty 
feet  lung,  and  with  his  wife  and  four 
sons,  must  have  formed  an  impo>ing 
family  party  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan.  The  lady  and  young  gentle- 
men have  disapi>eared ;   let   us   ho|>e 


they  are  gone  to  the  Elytian  fields 
which  ought  to  be  somewbere  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  as  is  natural,  they 
are  much  more  difficult  to  find  than 
the  other  place  which  lies  yonder.  The 
quick  twilight  was  come  and  gone  as  I 
wandered  and  wondered  in  this  stram^e 
and  lonely  scene ;  the  last  rays  of  li^it 
fell  upon  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  just 
visible  through  a  vista  of  gigantic 
palm  trees  that  opened  from  the  lake 
of  Acherusia  on  the  distant  desert.  I 
stole  down  to  the  water's  edge,  to  get 
within  gun-shot  of  some  pelicans,  but 
the  solemn  and  thoughtful  aspect  of 
the  scene  converted  my  murderous  in- 
tention into  a  fit  of  musing,  and  I  al- 
most thought  I  could  hear  the  old 
trees  whispering  the  dread  prophecy-^ 
**  The  country  shall  be  destitute  of 
that  whereof  it  was  full,  when  1  shall 
smite  all  them  that  dwell  therein ;  and 

Noph  shall  be  desolate 

The  next  day  I  was  sitting  at  the 
door  of  my  tent  towards  sunset,  en- 
joying, under  the  rose-colouring  infin- 
ence  of  my  chibouque,  the  mood  of 
mind  that  my  situation  naturally  super- 
induced. At  my  feet  flowed  the  Nile, 
reflecting  the  lofty  spars  of  our  gaily 
painted  boat ;  l>eyond  the  river  was  a 
narrow  strip  of  vegetation,  some  palm 
and  acacia  trees  ;  then  a  tract  of  de- 
sert bounded  by  the  Arabian  hills,  all 
purple  with  the  setting  sun  light.  Far 
away  on  the  horizon  the  minarets  and 
ciUidel  of  Cairo  were  faintly  sketched 
against  the  sky  ;  around  me  lay  fields 
of  curn,  beneath  which  Memphis,  with 
all  its  wonders  lay  buried,  and  farther 
on  a  long  succession  of  pyramids 
towered  over  the  dark  belt  oV  forest 
that  led  along  the  river.  Suddenly 
the  sleeping  sailors  started  to  tbeir 
feet — a  shout  was  heard  from  the  wood 
— and  I  saw  my  long-lost  friend  slowly 
emerging  from  its  shade,  accompanied 
by  t>ume  India-bound  friends  of  his 
who  V  ere  escorting  him  so  for  npoo 
hi.4  desert  wav.  The  tent  suddmir 
slirunk  into  its  liag — the  furniture  was 
on  board,  and  we  four  were  sealed 
roun<l  a  dinner,  to  which,  simple  as 
it  wiLs,  tlx*  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
had  contributi  d.  We  pasK>d  the  crei^ 
ing  ti>gether,  and  something  more,  for 
morning  blushed  at  finding  the  ptfty 
then  only  separating — our  friends  ftr 
India — we  for  Ethiopia  .  aUims! 
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The  deril  stood  bj  hb  kitchen-fire* 

And  he  watched  with  a  twinkling  e^e 

The  spitf  where  a  haunch  of  an  opera  gtrl« 

Juicj  and  ripe*  did  roeltinglj  twirl ; 
Her  soul  was  burning  hard  by. 

And  he  said  with  a  lauffh  to  his  ^  cordon  bleu," 

As  she  basted  the  delicate  roast* 
<<  You  will  grill  the  legs  ;  do  the  head  *  en  tortoe  ;* 
«*  Mind  that  the  haundi  be  not  quite  done  through ; 

**  And  serve  up  the  brains  upon  toast. ** 

The  devil  sat  down  to  dinner  at  eight 

With  a  chosen  coropanj 
Culled  from  the  "  cream  **  of  the  river  Stjx— 
Imps  famed  in  hell  for  theur  mischievous  tricks 

And  pleasant  blasphemj. 

Hell  shook  with  their  lauffhter  as  night  wore  on* 

And  our  globe  was  the  theme  of  their  mirth ; 
But  it  was  not  the  good  they  railed  at — oh  I  no« 
The  bad  are  the  food  for  the  wits  below* 
As  the  good  are  for  those  on  earth. 

Swiftlj  the  jest  and  the  wine  flew  round* 
And  thej  called  on  their  merry  host* 
When  the  night  was  nearly  now  half  spent* 
For  a  bLtsphemous  song*  or  a  sentiment* 
Or  at  all  events  a  toast. 

But  the  devil  declared  he  was  as  hoarse 

As  a  jackdaw  in  a  funnel ; 
He  had  lost  his  voice  a  few  weeks  since 
On  Tara  Hill*  like  a  devil  of  sense* 

Cheering  Dan  O'ConnelL 

''  Give  us*  O  King  !**  they  laqghing  said* 

^  Some  notes  of  your  last  month's  tour. 
**  The  world  above  must  please  you  well* 
**  To  judge  from  the  crowds  it  sends  to  hell ; 
**  But  still  there  is  room  for  more." 

**  I  went  first  to  Rome*'*  the  devil  said* 

"  To  kiss  the  dt  ar  pope's  toe. 
"  Things  there*  I'm  happy  to  say*  my  firiends* 
*'  (And  it's  all  we  want  to  meet  our  ends*) 

«  Remain  in  'statu  quo.' 

«<  But  I  soon  had  enough  of  the  scarlet  dame* 

''  And  her  stagnant  dissipation. 
''  So  1  <  ordered  my  wings*'  and  was  off  in  a  trice 
^  To  that  flourishing  mart  of  glittering  vice* 

*•  The  pride  of  the  <  Great  Nation.' 
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''  And  there  at  first  I  was  led  to  think 

"  That  things  were  not  quite  right ; 
'*  For  Louis  PhUippei  I  grieve  to  say* 
*'  Differs  from  Louis  EgalitCi 

*'  As  much  as  day  from  night. 

*'  Then,  Thiers  is  out,  and*  I  fear  me  muohf 

"  He  will  not  soon  get  in. 
"  And  though  Guizot  is  hated— yet»  all  the  tim« 
*'  I  passed  in  that  paradise  of  crime, 

"  No  one  shot  at  the  king. 

''  But  the  hetter  to  read  the  puhlic  mind 

"  I  went  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin ; 
"  And  the  laughter  shook  my  ribs  to  see 
'^  The  twentieth  night  of  a  comedy, 

"  Which  the  Virgin  took  a  part  in ! 

*'  I  strolled  next  day  to  a  publisher's  shop, 

''  And  asked  for  the  last  new  book. 
"  '  Balzac  ?  George  Sand  ?  or  perhaps,  Momieorf 
** '  You>e  not  read  «  Mathilde,"  by  Eugene  8iw, 

"  *  Or  the  «  Cocu,"  by  Paul  de  Kock  ?' 


'< '  These  works  seem  wondrous  warm,'  I  said. 

*'  *  Such  writing,  sir,  the  rage  is  ; 
**  *  For  'tis  true  to  nature,  and  goes  down, 
'< '  As  it  ou^ht  to  do,  with  the  naughty  towOf 

<<  <  Which  is  mirrored  in  its  pages.' 


'^  <  Ho !  ho  r  thought  I,  <  if  that  be  true, 

**  *  I  may  bid  the  town  farewell.' 
*'  And  I  left  the  work  I  had  to  do 
<<  To  Paul  de  Kock  and  Eueene  Sue— 
"  By  the  Styx,  they  do  it  well. 

"  I  breakfasted  next  mom  at  Long's, 

"  And  I  called  for  « The  Morning  Post,* 
**  Read  Roebuck's  speech  of  the  night  before 
«  Against  the  church,  which,  you  may  be  snrt, 
"  Ciavc  a  zest  to  my  tea  and  toast. 


** '  And  now,*  thought  I,  ^  while  my  spirits  are  bigfa, 

"  <  For  a  peep  at  London  life  ; 
« <  But  iir»t  I  must  get  up  an  amourette, 
"  *  Who  ever  shone  in  London  yet, 

** '  Except  through  his  neighbour's  wift. 

"Til  Ciill  at  once  on  Lady  Flirt, 

"  *  Who's  besieged  by  Lord  Crim-oon, 
<' '  Her  heart  is  as  black  as  old  Belial's  hide  { 
**  *  But  she  hovers  yet,  'twixt  fear  and  pride, 
" «  On  the  edge  of  the  Rubicon.* 

<'  I  found  her  ladyship  at  home, 

'*  Who  gave  me  a  friendly  welcome. 
"  I  had  borrowed  Lord  Crim-con's  famous  fkoBt 
'<  And  I  hadn't  about  me  the  slightest  trace 
«  To  hint  that  I  had  from  hell  oome. 
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''  *  And  18  it  70U,  mj  lord/  she  said, 

**  *  When  I  bened  jou  to  stop  away?* 
" '  That»  were  to  bid  jour  slave  ezpure^' 
**  Said  I9  with  a  glance  of  amorous  fire— 
«  *  What  is  the  news  of  the  day  ?* 

"  And  1  sat  me  down  by  her  pretty  feet 

*'  To  liflten  to  her  scandal. 
**  'Twas  pleasant  to  hear  her  prattle  ony 
**  Tainting  all  she  touched  upon> 

«  While  I  fiddled  with  her  sandal* 


"  I  called  on  a  doctor  in  Oxford  town 

•*  With  letters  of  introduction. 
'*  As  it  wasn't  a  Friday,  he  gave  me  a  feedf 
**  And  a  famous  tract,  '  No.  XC  to  read— 
**  A  very  nice  production. 

«  Talk  of  Paul  de  Kock,  and  Eugene  Sue  I 
'*  These  Tracts  are  the  books  for  me— - 
''  Such  a  mass  of  monkish  sophistries, 
"  Such  a  grim  resurrection  of  ghastly  lies* 
«  'Twas  never  my  lot  to  see. 

*'  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  shake  the  churchy 

**  Which  is  founded  on  a  rock* 
*'  Rut,  by  the  pope,  these  Puseyite  rats» 
•*  Who  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  cardinals*  hats» 
**  Have  given  it  a  shock. 

**  1  visited  last  the  Emerald  Isle^ 

**  As  one  of  the  deputation 
"  Which  sympathizing  France  had  sent, 
"  With  fifty  francs  and  a  compliment, 

**  To  ban  on  his  agitation. 
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Throughout  the  land,  from  east  to  west, 

'  1  journeyed  to  and  fro  : 
In  every  heart  glowed  treason's  flame, 
"  And  so  well  had  O'Connell  played  his  gamef 
**  That  1  was  quite  '  de  trop.* 

*'  I  saw  a  crowd  round  a  chapel-gate, 

"  Kept  out  by  a  crowd  withm  ; 
"  Wretches  half-starved,  half-dad  they  were, 
**  With  nothing  on  earth  they  rushed  to  prayer, 

"  As  eager  heaven  to  wm. 

<*  And  with  the  rest  I  ventured  in, 

**  Half- frightened  at  their  leal. 
"  A  hurley  priest  on  the  altar  stood, 
*'  Bellowing  to  the  multitude 

**  A  KTmon  on  repeal. 


Tb^  (lrvir<  adrcr.tureft  in  Loudon  here  become  unfit  for  the  English  public. 
•  ha«e  vent  them  to  a  celebrated  French  novelist,  who  means  to  ground  hts  next 
rlt  Mpttik  toetB. 
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" '  lb  there  a  \vTetcb/  said  the  hurley  priest^ 
"  With  a  flash  of  his  blood-shot  eye, 

'^ '  In  such  a  holy  cause  unwilling, 

** '  To  give,  though  it  were  his  very  last  shiUiDg? 
**  *  If  so>  let  him  rot  and  die  1* 

"  I  went  with  O'Connell  to  Tara  Hill, 

"  So  famous  in  ninety-eight ; 
«  Where  mass  was  said  in  the  open  air, 
'*  For  the  hones  of  the  rebels  mouldering  there— 

**  A  little,  you  know,  too  late. 

"  I  passed  a  few  days  at  Derrynane, 
"  And  nothing  could  be  more  civil 

"  Than  the  host ;  who,  before  I  bade  him  adieu^ 

**  Obligingly  gave  me  a  hint  or  two, 
**  Which  made  me  a  better  devil. 

'*  But  enough — time  flies  while  we  idle  here. 

**  As  a  finish  to  our  feast,  I 
*'  Must  give  you  a  toast,  before  we  part— 
**  A  bumper  to  Daniel,  the  man  of  my  heart, 

*•  We'll  drink  it  in  *  Lacrvma  Christi.'  " 


ti 


A  bumper  to  Daniel,"  they  chorussed  all^ 
"  Who  does  our  work  so  well. 
"  Long  be  his  reign  of  lies  on  earth, 
**  For  so  long  will  the  land  that  gave  him  birth 
Be  very  well  thought  of — in  hell  !'* 


« 


A   CI1APTF.R   ON   GRANDMOTHERS. 


nv  A  corNTRY  corsiy. 


"  I  WONDER,"  cried  Tom  Marsham, 
ruithing  the  other  day  into  my  cham- 
bf'r.4,  and  flingin<j:  down  his  hat  upon 
the  table  with  a  degree  of  exaspe- 
ration savouring  of  beavericide,  ••  I 
wonder  that,  in  these  days  of  public 
improvement  nobody  has  thought  of 
snp|ire.s.sing  grandmothers !  Thanks 
to  iitrani,  the  ninctventh  century  is 
getting  on  a  step  or  two  faster  than 
the  eiiilitetMith.  We  have  reformed 
parliament,  sul»tituted  gas  for  oil, 
and  instead  of  rattlintr  over  stones, 
gliilis  sK'dgfiike,  over  the  wooden 
jKivement.  Lite  is  twice  as  easy  and 
pleasant  now  as  it  used  to  he.  And 
why  not  conflrm  the<e  material  amend- 
ments bv  moral  reform  ?" 

m 

I  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  outburst 
of  temper  uninterrupted.   The  safety- 


valve  thus  opened,  no  fear  of  an  a- 
plosion  of  the  boiler. 

'<  The  Athenians,*'  continued  Tm^ 
**  once  passed  a  law  for  the  iixtoiwi 
nation  of  old  people  on  attainuw  i^ 
cond  childhood — at  «eTentj-ftf%  T  W^ 
lieve,  certainly  at  eighty.  I  am  Ml 
for  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  dmt 
old  innocents !  But  I  am  docidadH  af 
opinion  that,  in  their  dotafpe^  thiy 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  ctvil  Hgfelk 
I  would  have  tne  old  fellowa  hMOOW 
minors  again,  and  be  mihmitted  to  the 
authority  of  guardians." 

**  And  as  to  the  old  ladioi,  msj  dar 
Tom,"  said  I,  (surmising  from  thaini 
hint  he  had  let  fall  the  origin  of  Ml 
n  rath,)  «<  as  to  the  old  ladi«r** 

**  I  woold  hare  pohlic 
founded  for  their  propar  CIR^ 
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C9»  and  raterUinmmtt**  replied 
vith  nnabated  virulence.  *'  I 
I  have  them  placed  oat  of  harm's 
and  out  of  the  waj  of  doing 
t  I  would  have  them  lo  aiio- 
1  a*  to  enjoy  congenial  purtuitu 
idopt  appropriate  nourt,  without 
tation  to  the  habits  and  pleasures 
I  cororounitj.  What  more  ab- 
tban  for  people  of  the  day — the 
nt  day — with  all  its  enlighten- 
I  and  enlumcoments — to  be  re- 
»d  in  tl»eir  tastes  and  arrange- 
\  by  the  narrow,  contracted,  pre- 
*df  bigoted,  pitiful  spirit,  engen- 
and  modified  by  tne  incompe- 
of  the  la»t  century  ?" 
n  short,  my  dear  Tom,**  I  ex- 
pd,  no  longer  able  to  preserve 
"avity,  ''you  arc  like  Red  Riding- 
8  wolf,  and  want  to  make  an  end 
ur  grandmother !  Wluit  has  tliat 
lent  old  lady  done,  pray,  to  work 
ip  to  this  pitch  of  exacerbation?*' 
K>ne? — Nothing  1  I  flatter  my- 
bat,  at  twenty,  I  am  a  match  for 
1  woman  of  fourscore !  But  she 
wen  trying  to  do — that  is,  to  do 
I  shc»wed  you,  the  other  day, 
ipital  house  my  mother  has  pur- 
o,  and  is  repairing  for  the  future 
•nee  of  our  family  ?" 
I  charming  house,  certainly ; — in 
f  the  beM  situations!" 
ATell,  sir;  my  mother,  who  has 
Bi  of  the  right  sort  of  thing,  and 
Misalted  me  throughout  her  ar- 
lOMots— (so  that  I  have  made  the 
isbes  give  way  to  plate-glass,  and 
kl  mantel-pieces  to  white  marble, 
Lonis  XlV.,  in  which  stvle  the 
boose  Is  to  be  furnished,) — in- 
>d  me,  just  now,  that  she  had 
«r-ordeml  the  Bramah  lock,  be- 
•n  by  myself  for  the  street  door  ; 
ling  to  adhere  to  the  cursed  old 
with  a  cursed  old  key,  large 
(h  for  the  donjon  of  an  ogre's 
i  •  —  because*,  forsooth  —  guess 
1  beseech  tou.'* 

leeanse  your  grandmother  is  of 
m  that  considerable  mischief  had 
I  in  the  present  day  from  having 
^keys  maile  so  portable,  that 
T%  of  families  l>ecame  their  mas- 
indeed!  carrying  with  them  to 
dubs  the  germ  of  independence, 
I  shape  of  a  paue  par  tout  /" 
^laetly  !  You  have  just  hit  it. 
nmst'have  a  kindred  sool  with 
mwliiiotber.    The  old  lady  pro- 


tests that  Bramah*s  patent  locks  are  a 
modem  supplement  to  the  fatal  apple, 
— that  keya,  portable  in  waistcoat- 
pockets,  have  led  to  the  squandering 
of  health,  the  squandering  of  for- 
tune, the  squandering  of  happiness ; 
that  a  servant  sitting  up  for  one  con- 
stitutes a  sort  of  embodied  consci- 
ence; and  that  many  a  famiSy-man 
who  risks  his  reputation  at  the  gaming 
table,  would  not  have  the  courage  to 
confront  the  inquisition  of  his  own 
porter  T 

*'  And  so  the  huge  old  lock  is  to 
remain,  in  order  to  sound  the  alarm 
of  your  nocturnal  comings  and  goings  1 
Oh,  wise  old  grandmother !  A  Daniel 
— a  second  Daniel !  I  thank  thee,  Tom, 
for  teaching  me  that  word  1** 

Marsham  was  ver^  angry,  and  all 
the  more  so  for  having  been  tempted 
to  expose  his  family  secrets  to  my 
merriment.  Nor  could  I  succeed  in 
persuading  him  that  greybeards  were 
essential  to  the  balance  of  society,  as 
a  drawback  on  the  velocity  of  the 

auicker  soirits  of  youth^a  soothing 
tiade  to  tne  intensity  of  its  sunshine. 
"  Old  people,  my  dear  Tom,'*  said 
I,  "  usually  derive  their  moroseness, 
as  animals  their  ferocity^  from  our  evil 
entreatmant  of  them.  Trusted  and 
caressed*  they  become  induk^t  and 
affectionate.  But  how  could  yon  ex- 
pect any  thing  short  of  misinterpre- 
tation and  persecution  from  old  Mrs. 
Marshanit  aAer  proposing  to  revive, 
on  her  aecoimt,  tnat  monstrous  law  of 
Athens?** 

The  hci  is,  (I  would  not  betray  my 
weakness  to  a  worldliMf  like  Tom,  but 
will  to  the  reader,)  f  am  somewhat 
tender  on  the  chapter  of  grand- 
mothers 1  I  doatupon  a  kindly  and 
inWlliffent  old  Udj.  In  hnmble  Ufe, 
the  old  woman  is  an  indbpensable 
creation.  Hundreds  of  offices  fidl  to 
her  share  which  no  other  human  being 
would  accomplish.  As  extremes  meet» 
she  *  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  infirm 
child,  towards  whose  helpless  condition 
she  is  herself  progressmg.  Blunted 
in  sensibility  by  the  lapse  of  years,  she 
is  self-possessed  enough  to  lend  her 
aid  in  scenes  of  anguish  and  agony, 
where  the  tenderness  of  the  young 
defeats  itself.  She  ministers  to  the 
degradations  of  sickness, — she  wipes 
away  the  dews  of  death, — arrays  the 
corpse  for  the  grave,  and  watches  bo- 
side  the  ooAn^too  terribla  a  oontcm- 
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plation  for  the  youthful  eye.  The 
j(hadow  of  time  is  upon  her  spirit ; 
she  hath  shaken  hands  with  the  king 
of  terrors,  and  is  unabashed  in  his 
presence. 

And  for  this  we  reward  her,  (with 
a  degree  of  gratitude  becoming  the 
nobler  sex,)  if  crooked-backed  and 
helpless  enough,  by  burning  her  for  a 
witch  ;  or,  at  the  present  day,  with 
the  irony  of  constituting  her  a  type  of 
all  that  is  contemptible.  The  premier 
who  by  a  fatal  exhibition  of  incompe- 
tence deserves  to  lose  his  responsible 
head,  we  call  "  an  old  woman !"  The 
head  of  the  church,  whose  mind  and 
hand  are  too  feeble  to  control  the  he- 
resies and  schisms  of  his  turbulent 
clergy,  we  call  "  an  old  woman !"  The 
great  lord  on  the  woolsack,  whoso 
wisdom  resides  neither  in  his  wig  nor 
out  of  it,  and  whose  judgments,  un- 
like those  of  Solomon,  are  in  per- 
petual need  of  revision,  we  call  "  an 
old  woman."  The  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  if  he  fail  to 
cure  our  gout — the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  if  he  fail  in  the  copy 
of  our  countenance,  we  call  "  old  wo- 
men." Regardless  of  the  good  ser- 
vice rendered  to  us  by  that  nover- 
sufficiently-to-be-venerated  portion  of 
the  human  race  which  secures  all  we 
adore  from  the  execution  of  all  that 
is  revolting  in  human  duty,  we  have 
not  a  more  opprobrious  epithet  to 
fling  in  the  teeth  of  one  of  our  own 
MX,  than  the  sacred  title  of  "  old  wo- 
man I*' 

The  world,  when  half  peopled  with 
gods,  knew  better.  The  ancients  sub- 
mitted the  whole  control  of  this  ne- 
ther earth  and  its  inhabitants  to  the 
hands  of  three  old  women.  When 
arranged  by  the  distaffs  of  Clotho, 
L»ache8if,  and  Atropos,  human  affurs 
went  swimmingly,  albeit  law,  physic, 
and  divinity  were  then  really  under 
the  authority  of  old  women. 

*'  Jov»  ta  hi«  cfaftir,  of  tht  iklct  lord  a%yor," 

gave  sufficient  proof  of  h\^  omnis- 
cience by  recognizing  the  emmet-like 
shrewdness  of  this  portion  of  his  cre- 
ation, and  &!>?igning  hin  human  sub- 
jtcts  to  the  goviTuiuent  of  hxn  throe 
Venerable  daughters. 

Hut  setting  a»ide  their  service  in 
ambient  or  modern  times,  I  maintain 
tliat  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
kociety  as  wvU  as  its  ]»ront.     S«j  far 


from  emulating  the  hag-like  qoalitiM 
imputed  to  her  by  the  malice  of  the 
poets,  a  grandame  is  usually  the  mild- 
est person  in  a  house — a  pacificator-— 
a  turner  away  of  wrath— -spoiling  the 
children,  and  soothing  the  jealousy  of 
the  wife.  The  old  lady  has  been 
beaten  tender  by  the  buffets  of  the 
world.  Few  attain  threescore  or 
threescore  years  and  ten,  without 
having  "suffered  persecution  and 
learned  mercy."  For  every  human 
existence,  high  or  low,  is  a  struggle— 
a  wrestling  bout  with  the  callous  fist 
of  adversity^r  a  tilt  with  the  golden 
mailed  gauntlet  of  civilization.  The 
stream  of  life,  whether  it  resemble 
Pactolus  or  a  kennel,  has  its  rocks 
and  shoals ;  and  the  pilot  of  what* 
ever  vessel  has  weathered  the  storoii 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  interest  and 
consultation  to  those  whose  voyage  is 
in  prospect — whom  the  whirlwind  is 
awaiting,  "hushed  in  grim  repose,"  or 
for  whom  the  whirlpool  is  yawning— 
as  my  readers  perhaps  are  now  !  Fur 
alas  I  I  feel  that,  though  inditing  of  a 
good  matter,  I  am  waxing  prosy  as 
Tom  Marsharo's  grandmother ! 

Visit  not  the  fault,  gentle  reader,  on 
the  dear  old  souls,  whose  defence  I 
have  undertaken.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  pood  manners  of  the  amim 
regime  of  France,  were  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  its  old  ladies,— whose 
traditions  carried  forward  the  polile> 
ncss  of  the  reign  of  the  gnmimmttmi§m 
through  the  infamies  of  the  Rcgencyt 
into  a  new  reign;  while  the  wit  ef 
Paris  during  its  wittiest  of 
was  notoriously  hatched  tuulcr 
spreading  nonterf  of  a  circle  of  di 
gers.  The  **  grand-mammn  Sel^ysT 
and  "Lady  Bountifnls**  of  old  B» 
land  were  not,  more  influential  in  thv 
country  manor-houses,  than  MasdnMi 
les  Mar^chales  at  the  foot  of  iht 
Bourbon  throne;  nor  was  it 
visedly  said  of  the  aristocracy 
by  Napoleon,  brilliant  with  the 
tages  of  beauty,  youth,  taleatt 
riches, — that  it  wanted  the  one  tU^t 
needful  to  soften  and  ftolish  its  social 
surtaoe, — that  it  had  no  old  la^es ! 

Ill  short,  (for  at  five-and-twentr,  I 
can  afford  to  avow  such  a  tastet)-— I 
own  my  weakness  in  faTonr  of  griy 
hairs !)'  People  admit  their  posRisa 
for  old  china,  old  laco»  old  architee* 
turo,  old  wine: — Why  not  iWr  M 
women  ?  It  is  my  fancr,<i*iBy 
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my  mania ; — and  if  the  reader  please, 
1  will  tell  him  whj. 

Two  Tears  ago,  it  was  mj  fortune 
to  spend  a  couple  of  months  at  the 
eountrj-house  of  some  relations  ; — a 
gentleman  and  his  wife»  whom  a  dozen 
▼ears  of  niarriafi^e  had  blessed  with 
half  as  many  olire  branches,  as  well 
as  the  discovery  usually  achieved  du- 
ring the  same  lapse  of  time, — that  they 
would  have  been  much  happier  single. 
Mr.  Wrexham  was  a  squire  of  toler- 
able familv,  in  easy  circumstances, 
enioying  the  social  position  so  grace- 
fully lauded  by  Horace, — a  mediocrity 
plea«anter  to  read  of  than  be  submitted 
to  by  aspiring  human  nature.  For  I 
had  not  been  four-and- twenty  hours 
under  the  roof  of  my  cousins,  before 
1  discoverctl  their  rural  felicitv  to  be 
aaite  as  turbid  as  the  felicities  of 
G r OS venor- square !  Disgusted  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  metropolis,  I  had 
hoped  to  find  all  the  domestic  virtues 
united,  under  a  squirearchial  roof  on 
the  borders  of  Walc&  ;  and  the  bick- 
erings of  conjugal  disquiet,  and  petty 
envTings  and  hatreds  of  a  country 
parish,  struck  me  with  as  much  disgust 
ai  the  wriggling  of  a  knot  of  earth- 
worms after  the  colossal  coil  of  a  boa 
constrictor. 

As  there  happened  to  be  another 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  that  Salopian  gar- 
den of  Eden,  occasion  readily  nresented 
itself  for  the  indulgence  of  human 
frailty.  Mr.  Wrexham  was  envious, 
Mrs.  Wrexham,  jealous.  The  lady 
of  Elm  Hill  was  a  prettier  woman 
than  my  fair  kinswoman ;  while  the 
lord  of  that  lady  was  not  only  lord  of 
tba  manor,  but  rejoiced  in  a  green- 
booM  and  conservatory,  which  put  the 
cabbage  roses  of  the  Wrtxhams  to  the 
blaab.  They  all  hated  each  other,  in 
Aort»  as  ndgbbonrly  a*  poetible  ;  and 
tiiar*  b  no  Mjioff  to  what  extant  their 
Ooelph  and  uhiDeline  rivalshlp  might 
bare  proceeded,  had  they  not  been 
conjoined  by  the  potent  bond  of  a 
hatred  grcatar  still.  Within  view  of 
thetr  diminutive  domains  rose  a  splen- 
did castle, — the  magnificent  seat  of  on 
earl  of  ancient  descent ;  a  man  whose 
pheasaxits  they  might  not  shoot, — 
whose  rixer  they  nti}»'ht  not  full — 
whuse  Agent  ^for  his  lordship  was  seU 
dom  re^tdent,^  they  might  not  gainsay. 
Lord  Delmingtoa  was  the  shntterout 
of  their  sunmine ; — Lord  Delmington 
was  ibfir  Mordecai  the  JeW|  sitting  in 


the  king's  gate ;  and  but  for  Lord 
Delmington,  they  would  have  fallen 
upon  each  other,  like  the  Kilkenny 
cats, — leaving  only  their  tails  to  grace 
my  tale. 

'The  first  day  I  spent  with  the  Wrex- 
hams  was  devotea  to  the  narrative  of 
all  they  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
Elm  Hill.  My  fur  cousin  took  pri- 
vate occasion  to  inform  me,  that  it 
was  easy  for  a  man  to  go  out  with  his 
dog  and  gun ;  but  tnat  "  a  man 
might  go  out  with  his  dog  and  gun, 
yet  contrive  to  spend  half  the  day 
at  Elm  Hill,  on  pretence  of  lunching ; 
and  not  very  wonderful  either,  when 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  designing 
coquette  like  Mrs.  John  Archer  1— 
Wrexham  would  take  me  to  Elm 
Hill,  she  dared  to  say,  on  pretence  of 
pigeon  pies  and  sherry ;  but  she 
thought  it  right  to  warn  me.  I 
should  soon  judge  for  myself  how  mat« 
ters  were  going  on  between  them.*' 
On  the  other  hand, — I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  vards  on  my  mom- 
ing*s  walk  with  \^^rexham,  before  he 
feu  upon  John  Archer.  <'  John  Ar- 
cher was  the  roost  self-conceited  ass ! 
John  Archer  fancied  no  one  had  ever 
flrrown  a  melon  in  the  country  but 
himself.  John  Archer  had  the  pre- 
tension to  take  in  an  evening  as  well 
as  a  morning  paper.  John  Archer 
had  set  up  a  bone-mill  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  talked  of  obtaining  a 
patent  1*'  There  was  no  end,  in  short, 
to  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of 
John  Archer  1 

Two  days  later,  the  Archers  dmed 
at  the  Grove;  and  it  was  amnsing 
enough  to  see  the  Biaacki  e  iVert  com- 
bine  in  a  sort  of  magpie  animoeitj 
against  Lord  Delmington.  Deloifa» 
ton  Castle  was  now  the  target  ftr  tMV 
commingled  shaAs.  DelmipglM  Gastto 
was  a  curse  to  the  coii»tfT,  DelmiDg« 
ton  Castle  was  tli#  mildewed  ear 
blighting  their  wholesome  harvest. 
Mrs.  Wrexham  overlooked  the  be- 
witching flaxen  ringlets  and  pink  silk 
dress  of  Mrs.  John  Archer,  while  thej 
arraigned  together  the  misery  of 
residing  within  view  of  a  mansion 
filled  for  weeks  together  with  mirth 
and  festivity,  in  which  thev  did  not 
participate ;  and  Wrexham  foraave 
nis  neighbour  of  Elm  Hill  the  oflenee 
of  forced  French  beans  at  his  table, 
while  concocting  with  him  schemes  of 
vengeance   against    the   earl;<«i^og- 
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spoars  to  bo  set  in  their  coppices  and 
trespasses  to  be  prosecuted  against  his 
agent. 

For  once,  their  petty  porcupinism 
amused  nie.  Hut  I  soon  ^^ot  sick  of 
hearing  a  man  abused  to  whom  I  was 
under  no  obliiration  ;  and  as  the  Grove 
was  any  thing  but  a  mansion  of  peace, 
(Mrs.  Wrexham,  who  protested  that 
the  immoralities  of  her  husband  ren- 
dered a  governess  impossible,  devoting 
her  whole  mornings  to  the  piano,  in- 
suring a  triumph  over  Mrs.  John 
Archer,  and  leaving  her  children  to 
scamper  unchecked  over  the  house,) 
1  consoled  myself  by  sauntering  fortli 
alone,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a 
charming  neighbourhood.  My  fair 
kinswoman  once  or  twice  invited  me 
to  drive  with  her  in  her  p»ny  phafton. 
Rut  her  notions  of  a  drive  consisted 
ill  stopping  at  tlie  neighbouring  town, 
on  a  visit  of  spite  and  gossiping  at 
Kim  Hill  ;  and  from  such  expeditions 
it  was  pleasiint  to  escape  to  the  woods 
and  fields.  Hut,  alas  I  for  human 
nature, — envy  is  contagious  as  the 
yellow  fever  ; — and  I,  who  in  Ltmdon 
can  pass  Northuni}>erland  House 
without  a  pang,  and  there,  and  every 
where, — 

"  Withr>iit  A  «i(;h  or  f.'oli1«'ii  wi^h, 
Cam  littik  uiwii  my  lirvi  Iutii-IniwI  mil  tliAx  " — 

now  bt»guii  to  begrudge  the  Earl  of 
])elmini;1on  the  beautv  of  his  ancestral 
domain  ! 

"  What  hath  he  done  t')  be  thus 
happy !"  said  I,  in  my  wanderings, — 
while  contemplating  his  maji'«-tic  woods 
and  spreading  chase,  •'  As  Figaro 
siiys,  •  il  .s'fst  dohiu-  la  nnw  tf '  naitre  !* 
My  fither  died  in  battle,  alter  tive  and 
twenty  years'  hanl  figbtinir.  My 
grandfather  toiletl  through  the  early 
colonization  of  America; — yi't  I  and 
my  brothers  ntust  drudge  like  iiogroes 
through  life,  or  we  may  want  bread. 
As  to  attaining  the  means  of  marryini; 
and  settling,  I  might  as  well  dream  of 
pocketing  the  pole-star !  While  this 
man  engrosses  to  his  single  self  the 
means  of  existence  for  thtmsands,  and 
com|M?tenee  for  hundreds  !  It  is  too 
mueh  for  rnivideiice  to  exact  of  one 
ii«>t  to  covet  the  goods  of  such  a  neigh- 
lH>ur  as  Lord  Delmingtoii  I" 

On  retuniiiig  one  afternoon  to  the 
Grove  after  thus  solil(H|ui/.ing,  in  a 
style  about  as  Christiaidilce  as  Milton's 
SatAn,  expecting  to  find  in  parlour 


and  hall  the  usual  bictceringH  and  in- 
subordination, I  WAS  greeted  bj  Uie 
Wrexham  children  in  chorua  withy*. 
"  Grandmamma  is  coming  ! — grand- 
mamma is  coming  I*'  And,  in  the  in- 
tolerant humour  of  the  moTementf  I 
will  not  say  where  I  wished  the  old 
lady  thus  announced.  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  augur  well  of  the  grandame 
of  such  a  family. 

An  hour  afterwards*  g^ndmamma 
arrived  in  her  plain  dowager  chariotv 
with  an  elderly  serving-man,  and 
sober-looking  maid*  at  tight  of  whom 
I  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  mildew  steal- 
ing over  me ! Nevertheless  the  con- 
versation that  day  at  dinner  was,  for 
the  first  time  during  my  visit,  cheer- 
ful— without  scandal  or  spite.  The 
children  came  down  to  dessert ;  but 
there  was  no  romping,  and  uo  one 

sent   crying  to  bed. At  breakfast 

next  morning,  every  one  was  punctual ; 
— the  water  boiling,  and  the  butter 
aud  Wrexham  cool.— -^  Luncheon 
came  at  the  moment  luncheon  ought 
to  come,  without  so  much  as  a  sonata 
in  the  interim,  and  two  davs  after- 
wards, I  found  the  two  noisy  eld« 
girls  stitching  quietly  at  grandmaa- 
ma's  work-table ;  while  Bob»  the 
eldest  boy,  showed  me  a  copy  he  had 
written  for  her  that  morning  in  h«r 
own  room..— The  shaggy  manes  of 
Sophy  and  Jane  were  trimmed  into 
shape  ;  and  the  eb«mv  nails  of  the  lit- 
t\o  boys, — which  I  had  regarded  as 
uiibleachable  as  those  of  the  bladca- 
moor  in  the  fable, — washed  white ! 

Iin{>ossible  to  regard  without  int^ 
rest  the  worker  of  all  these  miraekal 
— and  in  Wrexham's  excellent  nothff 
1  had  the  comfort  of  findinfc  aiimpb- 
hearted  amiable  woman  of  fiTe-aad* 
fifty,  **  or  by'r  lady  Inclining  to  thre» 
score,"  whose  exterior  was  as 
sensing  as  her  infiucnce  wai 

Her  dress,  though  simple  in 

and  chaste  in  colour*  was  of  rich 
terials ;  her  nature— 


••  Polite  MftUhtf  life  in  < 
Yft  iMhl,  M  the  Um  world  hati 


Tliough  a  dear  lover  of  onkr* 
was  indulgent  to  the  little  ii 
ties  of  her  grand-children ; 
them  back  to  subordination  bv  Jm 
amenity  of  her  counaaL  Bifai 
grandmamma  had  been  a  weak  at  tha 
(■n»ve,  I  was  almost  in  lovt  «Uk 
her!—— 
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One  dtLj,  when  Mrs.  Wrexham, 
hmng  engaged  to  dine  at  Elm  Hill, 
and  Dent  upon  oTerwhelming  the  party 
with  her  skill  as  a  pianiate,  was  anx- 
ious to  get  us  out  of  the  house  that 
the  might  devote  the  morning  to  a  la- 
borious practice, — the  old  ladj  pro- 
posed to  me  an  airing  in  the  ponv  phae- 
ton, which  I  gladly  accepted.  Yo  mj 
surprise  she  ordered  the  little  postillion 
to  drive  through  the  Delmington 
woods — 

•*  Yes ! — to  Delmington,** — said  she 
in  answer  to  mj  look  of  amaxement.^ 
^  There  is  a  public  road  through  the 
park.  *  Why  not  take  the  goods  the 
gods  provide  us?* — Why  not  enjoy, 
while  we  can,  what  affords  so  little 
enjoyment  to  the  owner  r" 

And  through  the  beautiful  park,  ac- 
cordingly we  druve  ;  under  tne  shade 
of  its  stately  avenues  and  on  the  mar- 
gin of  its  beautiful  lake. Nor  was 

It  necessarv  to  modify  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  admiration,  as  I  must  have  done 
had  Wrexham  been  my  companion. 
The  open-hearted,  clear-minded,  old 
lady  had  no  envious  self-love  to  be 
wounded  by  my  praises  of  Delmington 
Castle.  Nay,  I  believe  it  afforded 
her  real  pleasure  to  listen  to  my  unaf- 
fected exclamations  of  delight  at  the 
exquisite  variations  of  sylvan  scenery 
succeMively  developed  around  us. 

*'  Providence  is  impartial,**  said  she ; 
**  assigning  to  one  man  the  proprietor- 
ship of  this  delicious  spot, — to  another, 

the   faculty    of  appreciating  it ! 

Lord  Delmington  beholds  in  these 
woods  only  timber  for  the  markets, — 
in  these  thickets,  only  coverts  for  his 
game,  in  these  golden  plains,  only 
tlie  source  of  a  balance  at  bis  banker's  I 
—Never  did  the  scene  around  us  pre- 
MBt  itself  to  kii  mind  as  a  landscape, 
^Wot  km  the  silence  of  the  forest  is 
voiceless, — for  kim  the  flower  has  no 
perfmne, — the  murmuring  of  the 
•tream  no  music.     Half  his  days  are 

rnt  in  getting  up  an  appetite  for 
ner,-— half  his  nights  in  gaxing  on 
the  green  cloth  of  a  card  table.  Lord 
Delmington  is  a  cold  voluptuary ;  and 
prefers  London  and  his  meretricious 
villa*  to  the  formalities  necessitated  by 
the  pomp  of  this  noble  seat  1'* 

At  that  moment,  our  road  lay 
through  a  beautiful  glade,  studded 
with  ancient  trees— some  of  them  too 
It  for  any  but  the  eve  of  an  artist, 
rlcd  trunks,  which  the  waring 
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fern  seemed  trying  to  overtop.  Here 
and  there,  however,  high  aoove  all, 
predominated  a  grand  old  oak,  the 
pride  of  centuries ;  iwder  whose 
spreading  branches  the  deer  were 
sneltering  from  the  fflare  of  the  au- 
tumnal sunshine,  sheading  its  golden 
tint  upon  the  scene. 

*'  There,"  said  the  old  kdy,  point- 
ing to  a  tuft  of  misteltoe,  whose  unna- 
tural foliage,  contrasted  with  the 
wholesome  verdure  of  the  oak  upon 
which  it  was  growing, — **  yonder  pa- 
rasite, deriving  its  substance  from 
that  noble  tree,  and  taking  no  heed  of 
its  beauties,  is  the  emblem  of  the  man 
you  regard  as  an  object  of  envy,  and 
with  whom,  if  you  rightly  understood 
the  mine  of  wealth  existing  In  your 
own  uncorrupted  youth,  your  ardent 
mind  and  feeling  heart,  you  would 
not  change  places  for  the  wealth  of 
half  a  hundred  Delmington  Castles." 

*'  You  know  him  wefl,  then  ?"  said 
L 

<«5o  well,*' she  replied, ''that  I  al- 
most blame  myself  for  speaking  thus 
fhmkly.  But  I  have  observed,  with 
regret,  my  young  cousin,  during  the 
time  we  have  spent  together  at  the 
Grove,  that  the  aspect  of  this  neigh- 
bouring grandeur  has  filled  your  heart 
with  discontent.  You  cannot  forgive 
Lord  Delmington  his  thousands  a  year 
and  hundreds  of  acres !  Yet  could 
you  appreciate  the  desert  that  exists 
in  his  bosom,  the  drought  and  aridity 
of  the  wilderness  within,  you  would 
down  on  your  knees  to  thank  Heaven 
for  the  freshness  of  your  spirits  and 
fertility  of  your  mind.  Lord  Del- 
mington is  a  year  or  two  my  ju- 
nior. When,  in  my  married  days, 
I  resided  at  the  Grove,  we  became  ac- 
quainted. I  was  then  young  and  pretty ; 
and  so  surprised  was  he  to  find  my 
Touth  and  prettiness  not  at  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  Delmineton  Castle, 
that  I  saw  he  measured  his  claims  to 
mv  regard  by  the  length  of  the  Del- 
mington rent-roll.  This  caused  me  to 
despise  one  who,  to  a  chaste  wife  and 
happy  mother,  would  have  been  only 
an  object  of  indifference.  My  hus- 
band died, — and  excited,  I  suspect,  by 
my  resistance, — he  offered  me  his 
hand,  a  coronet,  and  one  of  the  finest 
properties  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  tempting 
bait  vou  will  admit,  and  one  whicn  the 
worldly  interests  of  my  son  rendered 
it  difficult  to  reject.      I  took  time, 
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therefore^  to  tti;nk  of  it ;  And  thought 
of  it  again  and  again, — often,  while 
pursQing  the  very  road  along  which 
we  are  now  driving, — often  while 
cramped  within  my  own  contracted 
premises  at  the  Grove.  My  heart  was 
unshackled  as  my  hand.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  my  becoming 
Countess  of  Delmington,  but  my 
perception  of  the  cold-blooded  ego- 
tiim— >the  shallow  emptiness  of  the 
man  with  whom  this  noble  fortune 
must  be  shared.  Judge  therefore 
how  mean  must  be  my  appreciation  of 
his  nature,  when  I  tell  you  that,  after 
the  most  deliberate  reflection,  I  reject- 
ed him;  and  have  never,  from  that 
day  to  this,  repented  the  disinterested- 
ness of  my  decision." 

"  I  no  longer  wonder,"  said  I,  after 
due  reconsideration  of  the  case,  *'  at 
the  antipathy  with  which  my  friend 
Wrexham  regards  his  aristocratic 
neighbour.** 

"  Your  friend  Wrexham  knows  not 
a  syllable  of  all  I  have  been  telling 
vou,"  rejoined  my  companion.  **  I 
hope  you  think  better  of  my  discre- 
tion than  to  suppose  I  should  confide 
such  a  story  to  his  father's  son.  If 
thus  communicative  with  yourself,  it 
is  not  alone  because  anxious  to  restore 
Tou  to  a  happier  frame  of  spirit,  but 
because  you  will  one  day  find  among 
vour  father's  papers,  evidence  of  his 
intermediation,  as  my  nearest  kinsman^ 
between  me  and  Lord  Delmington." 

At  that  moment,  as  we  were  wind- 
ing along  the  ravine  with  the  intention 
or  returning  by  another  road  to  the 
Grove,  we  encountered  a  cavalcade, 
headed  bv  a  red-faced,  wooden-shoul- 
dered old  gentleman,  mounted  on  a 
■hooting  pony,  and  accompanied  by 
several  game-keepers  holding  a  leash 
of  pointers,  a  fine  setter  or  two,  and 
an  obese  spaniel,  that  looked  like  its 
master's  pet. 

"Lord  Delmington,  himself  1"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady,  when  we  came 
within  scope  of  recognition.  "  ^fy 
son  assured  me  he  was  not  expected 
at  the  castle  before  Christmas,  or  I 
would  on  no  account  have  hazarded 
the  encounter." 

No  need#  however,  to  ccmcern  her- 
self. He  parsed  "  and  made  no  sign," 
■^that  is,  only  a  buw  uf  common 
courtesy-,  in  acknowledgment  of  those 
he  received  from  both  of  us. 
*'  So  perish  the  fricndbhips  of  this 


world,**  she  calmly  mamtd, 
as  he  was  out  of  hearing.  **  He  has 
actually  forgotten,  you  see^  the  five 
which  once  comprised  all  the  sunshine 
of  his  life!" 

I  was  beginning  to  surmise  tlie  pos- 
sibility, that  grandmamma  might  have 
exaggerated,  both  to  herself  and  me, 
the  extent  of  her  former  inflneDee^ 
when  the  postillion  was  snddenlj  called 
upon  to  stop ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
shooting-pony  was  reined  up  beside 
the  phaeton,  and  the  red-faced  earl 
stood,  hat  in  hand,  explaining  with  the 
utmost  deference  that  his  ejes  were 
at  fault,  rather  than  his  memory ;  that 
on  learning  her  name  from  his  l[eep> 
ers,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ridiqg 
back  to  express  his  sincere  satisfaction 
at  seeing  her  again, "  more  eapectallTa'* 
he  added,  "  on  a  spot  with  which  um 
had  always  been  associated  in  his  r^ 
collections." 

Nothing  conld  exceed  his  hU 
breeding,  except  that  with  whirh  tk 
compliments  were  receired.  Gentk 
and  self-posses8ed»  the  old  lady  pre- 
sented me  to  his  acquaintance  as  a 
young  kinsman,  with  the  smiting  cafaa- 
ness  of  perfect  indifference  ;  and 
when,  after  a  few  minutes*  conTcna- 
tion,  he  touched  his  hat  and  rode  o^ 
there  was  no  need  for  her  to  assore 
me  that,  even  liad  her  lot  been  twenty 
times  more  obscure  than  at  prcscBt» 
she  would  not  have  exchanged  it  to 
become  Countess  of  Delmii^gton. 

At  her  reouest,  I  made  no  ntntian 
at  Elm  Hilt  of  onr  morning's  en- 
counter. But  the  followiqg  dajt  as  I 
was  returning  from  shooting*  widi 
Wrexham,  we  met  n  proom  in  tki 
Delmington  livery,  riding  from  tie 
lodge-gate  of  the  Grove. 

'<  Your  curiosity  is  clearly  painted  ia 
your  looks,"  said  dear  granamaoHBiw 
the  first  time  I  found  myadf  akae 
with  her.  "Yes;  he  has  written  ■ 
but  not  as  your  smflet  seem  to  iaiA 
to  make  me  a  second  ofSsr  of  Ui 
hand  I  Did  von  know  anv  thiv  ef 
the  present  habits  of  Lord  DdM^ 
ton,  the  mere  supposition 
sible.  He  wrote  simplj  to  invito 
all  to  dine  at  tlie  castle. 

"  And  even  this  you  relbaed  ?** 

*'Cven  this    I  refused. — BeCwi 
ourselves,  neither  the  Ibrtane  ef  Wf 
Fon  nor  the  discretion  of  mj 
in-law,  render  them  ^  mi ' 
society  into  wl  htf 
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thrown  at  Lord  Delmington't.  Ha  U 
not  enough  at  the  cmttle  to  render  his 
AcqiuuntMice  an  object ;  and  is  osaallT 
•ttrrounded  by  a  circle  distingnished 
for  anj  thing  rather  than  the  decen- 
cies of  life." 

I  was  a  little  disappointed.  The 
meeting  between  this  ?enerah1e  Joliet 
and  her  old  Romeo  would  hare  af- 
forded me  an  interesting  stndy. 

*•  The  worst  of  it  is,"  resumed 
grandmamma,  **  that  this  unluelij 
meeting  compels  me  to  curtail  nij 
visit  here.  My  remaining  at  the 
GroTe  could  aot  fail  to  bring  about 
an  ac<]uaintance  I  consider  most  un- 
desirable. Prepare  yourself^  there- 
fore, to  hear  me  announce,  to-morrow 
morning,  after  post  time>  the  unex- 


rited  neeetsitj  of  returning  to  town, 
shall  come  back  in  January,— 
for  Lord  Delmington  spends  the  win- 
ter  in  Paris." 

I  instantly  resolved  to  abridge  my 
own  visits  and  fish,  at  parting  from 
the  Wrexham^  for  an  invitation  to 
meet  her  ^^te,  tHer  Christmas.  All 
her  imoiUMMnents,  (with  a  single  ex- 
ception,) were  Iblfilled.  Her  grand- 
children cinng  round  her— her  daiu^h- 
ter-in-law  implored  her  to  stay;  but 
go  she  would,  and  go  she  did. 

Soon  afterwards  I  followed,  having 
obtained  the  wished-for  invitation. 
But,  alas  I  when  I  returned  to  the 
Grove  a  few  months  afterwards,  the 
Wrexhams  were  arraved  in  crape  and 
bombs  »ine    for  grandmamma. 


lAlBL. 


BT  MKt.  JAMBS  eRAV. 


It  roie  amidst  the  spacious  pl^n 

In  solitary  pride ; 
Beneath  it,  like  a  billowy  main. 

The  city's  roofs  lay  wide : 
It  was  a  wonder  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  the  fabric  took  its  birth. 

The  gazer's  upward  glanoing  eye 
O'er  ridged  galleries  went ; 

Still  up  and  up,  till  with  the  skv 

Its  roofles<i  height  seemed  blent. 

And  the  thick-columned  balustrade 

St^m'd  dwindled  to  a  bennett*s  blade. 

And  he  who  scald  that  height  might  hear 

The  city's  distant  bum, 
Dying  upon  the  atmosphere. 

Till  all  around  was  dumb — 
Then  start  at  his  own  lonely  breath. 
So  much  it  seem'd  the  realm  of  death. 


The  rushing  eagle  deem'd  tliat  tower 

Only  a  darker  cloud. 
And  borne  on  iiing  of  fatal  power 

Against  its  summit  proud. 
With  sudden  shriek  and  shock  was  hurl'd 
Down  lifeless  to  the  distant  world. 
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And  tower  on  tower  and  pile  on  piU 

The  monstrous  building  grew. 
Still  vainly  rising  towards  the  smile 

Of  heav'n*8  celestial  blue — 
Or  'midst  the  tempest  and  the  storm  , 

Rearing  unscath*d  its  giant  form. 

How  sweird  the  builders'  hearts  with  pride 

To  see  that  tower  of  might — 
«*  We  will  not  ask  for  wingfs,"  they  criedy 

**  Towards  heaT*n  to  take  our  flight : 
Some  stories  more*  a  litde  time. 
By  our  own  tower  its  walls  we'll  climb." 

Vain  hope  I  vain  boast  I  the  lightning  came> 

And  wrapt  the  building  rounds- 
God  sent  his  messenger  of  flame 

To  smite  it  to  the  ground : 
And  a  great  nation's  impious  trust 
At  once  was  levell'd  with  the  dust. 

Are  not  there  builders  even  now 

Like  those  on  Shinar's  plain  ; 
Do  they  not  heavenward  strive  to  go 

By  paths  as  false  and  vain  ? 
How  many  in  their  wayward  will 
Are  buildmg  other  Babels  still  1 

And  bitter  must  the  anguish  be 

When  that  dread  hour  shall  come — 

When  each  with  sudden  thrill  shall  see 
How  high,  how  pure  the  dome 

Of  heaven  is  o'er  them,  whilst  the  clay 

Of  their  poor  works  all  melts  away. 

There  is  a  higher,  holier  path 

Unto  that  blessed  realm  ; 
Nor  mortal  foe  nor  fiendish  wrath 

Its  track  shall  overwhelm  : 
He  who  was  slain  did  he  not  tay> 
'<  I  am  the  Life*  the  Truth,  the  Way  r 

Cork. 
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CHIPS   PfiOM   THE   LIBftAftY   TABLE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


DcAE  SiE — In  sawing,  plaoing»  boring,  turning,  and  polishing,  jear  after 
jear,  the  rough  materials  of  a  literary  handicridit,  which,  however  desultory 
and  aiinleM,  has  served  at  least  to  keep  me  in  sound  health  and  good  spirits,  I 
find  by  this  time  the  floor  strewed  with  sundry  chips  and  shavings  ;  and  as  each 
of  these  fragments,  slight  and  twisted  though  it  be,  is  of  the  same  material  at 
leatit  as  the  timber  at  which  I  laboured,  I  encourage  the  idea  that  a  little 
hit  of  humble  inlaid-work,  formed  of  the  morsels,  may  not  be  unpleanng  to 
your  readers,  in  this  day,  when  anything  is  better  liked  than  what  occupies 
the  thoughts  and  attention  too  long  or  too  intently.  I  have  attempted  no 
order  or  arrangement,  nor  indeed  have  1  the  presumption  to  think  tnat  the 
slightest  real  value  attaches  either  to  the  parts  or  the  whole  collectedly.  Mr. 
D' Israeli  has  reaped  the  field  clear,  as  regajrds  general  literature.  Southey  hat 
made  a  sweep  beyond  him,  in  his  **  Doctor,"  into  the  most  picturesque  and 
unfrequented  corners;  and  many  an  able  hand  has  gleaned  aAer  them; 
aioon^t  others,  the  author  of  the  •*  Table  Talk**  of  the  Mormng  Po$t, 
whose  criticism  is  as  sound  as  his  stvle  is  interesting.  Mv  "  Chips**  are 
more  desultory  and  less  pretending  tnan  any  of  these,  aimmg,  in  fact,  at 
no  more  than  to  be  a  collection  of  the  random  thoughts  and  reflections  of 
one  who,  without  much  leisure  to  sit  at  it,  is  fonder  of  (to  change  the  image) 
his  little  "  board  of  g^een  cloth,**  with  its  musty  provision,  than  of  the  best 
**  mahogany'*  that  even  you  could  load  with  good  cheer,  surround  with  pleasant 
guests,  and  enliven  with  your  own  brilliant  salliesy  for  him — and  to  say 
this  is  to  say  every  thing. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 
With  sincere  esteem^  admiration,  and  regard^ 

Your  fiuthful  homble  lenraot, 

Adveha. 


DCSECEATED    ABBEYS. 

The  popular  superstition,  that  a 
corse  cleaves  to  the  walls  of  a  dese- 
crated abbey,  is  mentioned  in  a  note 
by  Marklaod,  appended  to  Murray's 
edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  18^5. 
There  is  a  reference  to  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  treatise  on  the  **  History  and 
fisll  of  Sacrilege,**  and  to  Archbuhop 
Whitffift's  speech  to  Queen  Elisabeth, 
as  gi^en  by  Walton  in  his  life  of 
HiMiker.  In  the  note  above-mentioned 
CowdrsT,  the  Lord  Montague's  seat, 
is  addocifd  as  an  instance.  The  mis- 
fortunes and  crimes  with  which  all 
family  history  is  interspersed,  and 
which  the  dignity  of  a  house  only 
rm<lrr»  conspicuous,  need  but  little 
hetghteninfc  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  prove  a  pre-supposed  fact,  to 
have  their  character  darkened  to  a 
degree  whkh  should  indicate  a  super- 


natural fatality^  and  evince  to  the 
credulous  the  tokens  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  But,  by  those  who  are 
inclined  to  indulge  in  such  fancies,  it 
must  at  least  be  remarked  that  the  curse 
can  on\y  jusibf  attach  to  the  fiuniUes  of 
those  who  were  originally  decked  in 
the  spoils  of  the  church.  It  may  be 
kerMtanf,  but  cannot  be  pmrdkueable. 


WEETEE. 

In  this,  as  in  most  of  Goethe's 
writings,  ''  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear,"  and  hence  much  of  its  power 
over  us.  The  vague  suggestion,  tike  the 
shadowy  mysticism  of  Hamlet,  catches 
the  attention,  and  agitates  us,  tike  an 
obiect  imperfectly  seen  in  the  twilight, 
enlarged  and  spectral,  which  we  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  invectigatey  more 
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with  thd  dcsiro  to  prove  it  not  an 
object  of  terror,  than  because  there 
lA  anything  attractive  about  it.  Such 
are  some  of  Rembrandt's  interiors, 
into  which  the  light  darts  vividly  but 
partially,  leaving  us  to  people  the 
darkness  of  which  the  rest  of  his 
canvass  is  composed,  with  the  ripieni 
of  the  imagination.  A  detailed  his- 
torv  of  Werter's  mind  might  be  drawn^ 
and  drawn  faithfully,  from  these  few 
pages.  His  original  devotion  to  love 
in  the  abstract — his  meeting  it  at  last 
in  a  tangible  form— his  restlessness 
under  any  thine  short  of  full  enjoy, 
ment^-^his  gaspmgs  after  varietv — his 
exhausted  retreat  upon  the  old  pas- 
sion— hb  generalizing  habits  of  thought 
— his  weakness — his  crime — and  his 
self-inflicted  punishment — each  and  all 
afford  themes  of  endless  development. 
We  see  from  the  first  that  such  a  dispo- 
sition, however  interesting  and  refined, 
cannot  come  to  good.  Not  even  an 
union  with  Charlotte  would  have  made 
him  happy.  No — a  habit  of  vague 
and  infinite  desire  could  only  l)e  met 
by  infinite  eigoyment — and  therefore, 
misery  roust  track  the  vain  pursuit 
like  its  shadow. 

The  argumentative  part  of  the  book 
is  weak.  Let  Rousseau  answer  it. 
The  images  are,  many  of  them,  exqui- 
sitely natural  and  beautiful.  Goethe's 
illustrations  are  generally  happy.  Hut 
puerilities  abound — and,  in  particular, 
1  feel  offended  at  the  opennetts  of 
Werter's  exposure  of  his  own  feelings. 
The  attitude  of  a  man  should  inter- 
pose a  seven-fold  shield  between  them 
and  the  world — and  if  they  rage,  it 
should  be  within  him.  The  waves  of 
pasbion  are  naturally  broken  u])on  tho 
piers,  and  moles,  and  breastworks  of 
society,  and  burst  in  their  full  fury 
only  upon  the  rocks  and  desert  shores 
of  solitude.  From  such  a  feeling 
it  is,  that  those  who  are  in  misery 
fly  for  refuge  amongst  men,  for  there 
they  are  not  driven  u|K)n  the  iron- 
bound  horrors  of  their  own  thoughts. 

It  is  with  awe  alone  we  can  look 
at  the  consequences  of  such  a  bi»ok  to 
mankind  in  general.  Southey  con- 
fi'sses  in  his  youth  07W),  that  «•  a 
book  like  Werter  gives  him  unmin- 
gled  pain."  Hetween  its  covers  the 
assassm  steals  noiseIei«>ly  to  the 
throats  of  hundreds.  Whatevc  r  show 
of  justice  there  miffht  be  in  Goethe's 
view  of  the  particular  cue,  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that 
to  the  interests  of  m 
as  much  as  any  ot 
and  therefore  the  uuuk  in  wluch 
crime  is    palliated   most  eztron 
general  pernicious  tendency ;  and  how  ^^ 
great  is    the  mischief  done   by    tha 
slightest  turn  of  the  scale  on  the  side  of 
wrong!  How  disproportionate  a  weight 
is  moved  by  the  slightest    preasure 
upon   the  loneer  arm  of  the  lever! 
It  may  crush  thousands.     Can  we  ra* 
fuse  to  fear  that  tho  stone,  in  its  re- 
coil upon  the  mover>  might  *' grind 
him  to  powder  V* 

A  durable  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  publication  of  a  thought.  It  goes 
forth,  irrevocably,  to  the  ends  or  the 
earth.  It  never  ceases  to  move,  and 
to  cause  motion.  If  it  have  the  secdi 
of  power  at  first,  it  gains  and  it  g^wi 
— virex  acQuirit  eundo.  No  after 
thought  of  the  propagator — no  met- 
senger,  spurred  tnough  he  might  be 
try  the  agonized  earnestnew  of  conTi^ 
tion  and  remorse,  will  ever  OTertake 
it.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  will  find 
its  ravages,  but  never  arrest  ita  persoiu 
Nor  till  mind  ceases  to  operate  and 
matter  to  be  operated  on,  will  the  vi* 
bration  of  the  original  poblished  Cfil 
ever  cease  upon  the  diordf  of 
human  society.  Hence  it  most  be 
matter  of  keen  agony  to  the  reflcctioa 
of  a  man  whose  eyes  are  opened  bj 
the  approach  of  death  or  the  light  of 
religion,  to  know  that  pernicioni  doe^ 
trines  have  gone  forth  from  him  to  thi 
world,  and  that  those  doctrines  ar% 
at  the  very  moment,  though  he  bet 
himself  detected  their  fallacy  and  n* 
pudiated  their  maxims,  workmg 
way  from  heart  to  hearif  and 
in^  an  underground  course 
chief,  as  much  removed  now  from  hli 
control  or  regulation,  as  the  groTelHi| 
scenes  of  their  action  are  from  iC 
present  contemplations. 


SUELLET. 

**  ^'y  great  stimnlns  in  writing^ 
says  Shelley,  in  one  of  his  letters^  "  ii 
to  have  the  approbation  of  thcee  whs 
feel  kindly  towards  me."  To  tbii 
beautiful  observation  we  mint  si 
respond.  I  am  inclined  to  mslt 
this  eeneral  remaric  oa  moat  of  pear 
Shelley's  seniim€tii$t  ordbfe  dfilli* 
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gttishiiig  then  fVom  hit  opwimu.  Ne- 
ver WM$  unfortunate  wight  so  dead 
to  •tfrj  thing  but  fueling.  He  could 
Mt  notoing ;  and,  a«  in  the  blind,  hii 
fMliDg  WA«  proportionablj  acute  and 
dalicate. 


BCLWEat   rOMPEIl. 

Bulwer  has  been  guilty  of  an  error 
in  his  "  LMt  Duys  of  Pompeii/'  in 
making  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
M>  much  advanced  in  }-ears  as  he  has 
done  {  and  I  thhik  1  see  how  it  oc- 
currvtL  He  considered  that  "70,** 
the  }ear  of  the  catastrophe,  reckoned 
from  our  Saviour'»cnic^ioN,in  which 
case,  this  man  would  have  been  at  the 
period  of  his  story  upwards  of  ninety 
yean  of  age.  Hut  since  only  forty-vix 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  crucifixiouv 
and  as  our  Lord's  ministry  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  extended  itself  over 
not  more  than  the  three  years  pre- 
vious, it  is  plain,  the  widow's  son, 
**a  young  man,"  or  "youth,"  when 
tlie  miracle  was  pfirformed,  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  sixty  years 
of  ago»  if  so  much,  in  a.  o.  70. 


tUIEL  AKP   RIIKS   WHITE. 

The  speech  of  the  former,  wMpoken 
at  Pvoeoden  Heathy  contained  one  paa- 
satfr.  juitly  lauded  for  its  sublimity 
and  beauty.  In  a  burst  of  melancholy 
enthusiasm,  caused  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  fallen  condition  of  hit 
countr}r,  be  said,  as  wall  as  I  recoltecit 
thMt  **  wave  after  wave  breaks  sullenly 
in  the  solitary  magnificence  of  shiplesa 
and  dfsertvd  harbours." 

I  find  the  following  paieage  in  Kirke 
White's  ••  Time;" — 

"  O'er 
llfT  rro«iIcd  ports,  broods  silence ;  and 

C»f  th»  \onv  curlew,  and  th<*  pensive  dash 
Of  ditlant   billow i   breaks    alone  the 


We  have  the  thing  done  to  hand  to- 
day.  Jupiter  assumes  as  many  shapes 
as  he  did  of  old,  when  he  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  husband  to  modern 
belles.  Men  every  day  take  bv  their 
musical  powers.  Swans  approach  many 
Ludas.  A  shower  of  gold  has  by  no 
means  lost  its  gallant  qualities  in  tho 
nineteenth  century.  The  warmer 
portion  of  the  sex  own,  like  Europa« 
the  ravishing  attractions  of  those  lusty 
admirers,  of  whom  horns  are  gene- 
rally, sooner  or  later,  the  distinguish* 
ing  appendage  ;  while  the  refined  me- 
taphysical fair  one,  to  n  horn  matter  is 
a  matter  of  abhorrence,  to  this  day  has 
been  known  to  admit  the  fecundating 
embraces  of  a  cloudy  or,  what  is 
nearlv  as  atmospheric,  suffer  herself^ 
Kke  Mrs.  H  ,  to  be  towed  away 

to  another  world  by  a  Mt^am-iMg. 


MODCay    MTTHULOGT. 

Why  should  we  alTrci  to  ha  sccpti- 

i\  re^f-ecting  heathen  metamorphoses? 


WIT. 

All  writers  have  had  a  tilt  at  this 
small  word,  with  the  aim  to  hit  off  its 
meaning,  and  yet  there  it  haiigs 
within  its  little  ring,  as  unscathed  as 
Saturn.  The  author  of  the  article  ia 
the  **  Encyclopsedia  Brittannica"  very 
candidly  confesses,  that  it  is  "  a  quality 
of  certain  thoughts  and  expressions, 
much  easier  pt-rceived  than  defined." 
Locke  was  too  large  in  his  description 
of  it,  which  included  more  than  wit. 
Addison  limited  it,  by  making  surprise 
an  essential.  Pope  went  nearer  to  it — 
be  defined  wit  to  be  "a  quick  ooncep- 
tion  and  an  easy  delivery."  It  is  eallsd 
bv  another,  **  an  assimilation  of  d'istant 
ideas."  1  forget  Browne*s  definitioUf 
which,  however,  struck  me  when  1  read 
itas  an  ingenious  one.  Lord  Brougham 
makes  a  furious  charge  at  it,  and 
would  have  you  believe  that  he  car- 
ries it  off  bodily  on  hb  lance's  point. 
**  To  bring  together,"  he  says,  (Disc, 
of  Nat.  Theology,  p.  17U),  •«  ideas  of 
the  most  opposite  description,  and 
show  them  in  unexpected,  yet  when 
suddenly  pointed  out,  undeniable  ccm- 
iiesiun,  is  the  onltf  definition  of  wit.*' 
A  little  vaunting,  certainly,  of  my 
Lord  Brougham,  though  he  made  a 
good  iiai^s  at  it.  But  Dryden  had 
been  as  exclusive  as  he :— '*  The  defi- 
nition of  wit  is  pa/y  this,  that  it  is  tha 
pro|»erty  of  thoughts  and  words,  or. 
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in  other  terms,  thoughts  and  words 
elegantly  adapted  to  the  suhject." 
Clearly  no  definition  at  all.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  exulain  what  that  pro- 
perty is,  which  he  says  belongs  to 
thoughts  and  words,  further  than  that 
it  is  wit.  His  charger,  making  a  des- 
perate rush  at  the  ring,  bolts  as  ho 
approaches  it,  turns  tail,  and  bears  his 
rider  back  to  the  starting-post  again. 
It  is  pretty  nearly  as  complete  a 
*•  baulk!,'*  when  Dr.  Johnson,  having 
defined  wit,  in  its  primary  and  original 
signification,  as  "  the  powers  of  the 
mmd,  the  intellect,"  calls  it,  in  the 
present  sense,  •*  the  effect  of  wit  !** 

Will  it  be  considered  pusillanimous  of 
me,  to  turn  jny  horse's  head  round,  and 
quietly  to  say,  that  the  word  netfer 
will  be  defined  f  It  is  exactly  one  of 
those  quicksilver  terms,  which  have 
weight  enough  to  be  perfectly  folt  by 
every  body,  but  which  blip  through 
any  body's  fingers  who  attempts  to 
take  them  up. 

The  happiest  description  of  wit  I 
have  hear(f,  is  that  of  my  friend 
Stenio,  who  called  it  *'  a  brilliant  of 
fancy,  set  in  the  gold  of  refined  ex- 
pression ;"  unless,  indeed,  there  be  a 
claim  to  rivalry  in  the  expression  of 
some  one,  who  said  it  was  **  a  great 
intellect  at  play." 


MATTIIP.WS  S  DIARY. 

It  is  the  style  of  thinking  which  is 
most  commendable  in  this  valetudi- 
narian journal — for  the  language  is, 
pcrhapH,  a  shade  too  scholastic  and 
aff(>cted.  The  author  has  admirably 
managed  to  exhibit  the  "invalid**  in 
the  general  colouring  of  his  thoughts, 
without  obtruding  testiness  or  spleen 
unnc.*cessarily  upon  the  reader.  It  is 
the  hectic  grace  of  consumption,  not 
the  saffron  f^loom  of  jaundice.  His 
manly  Knglish  mind  never  forsakes 
him  for  a  moment.  Helreshing  con- 
trast to  the  Willises  of  the  day  !  All 
a-strain  aAer  wonders,  and,  once  they 
find  one,  all  a-strain  for  stiirtling  ex- 
pression I  setting  their  reailers  wink- 
mg  at  phenomena  they  have  created 
out  of  what  equally  gifted  and  more  sen- 
sible men  have  oWrvetl  «r««()«^vKri, 
and  dilating  on  their  adventures  with 


something  of  the  same  sobriety  wUdi 
characterized  the  travels  of  the  an- 
cient merchants,  who  boasted  of  having 
got  a  peep  into  the  sun's  occidental 
cradle,  et  tnonstros  vidisge  mariMos. 
He  is  bold  enough  too  ;  for  instance, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  Raf- 
faelle's  Transfiguration,  an  enemy,  be 
it  remembered,  armed  with  the  almost 
impregnable  approbation  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  art  itself,  including  one 
of  its  most  enlightened  disciples,  Sir 
Joshua  Revnolds,  and  that  of  the  imi- 
tative world  at  large.  I  confess  my- 
self a  convert  to^the  **  Invalid's**  opi- 
nion, so  far  as  to  admit  that  no  matter 
what  charms  the  picture  maj  have  in 
its  execution,  colourings  una  abtirad 
groupings  as  it  were,  that  composition 
cannot  satisfy  true  taste,  in  which  two 
scenes  which  are  essentially  distinct, 
and  which  must  have  been  removed 
from  each  other  both  in  place  and 
time,  are  brought  together  on  canvas, 
and  individuals  who  were  actors  in 
both  represented  in  duplicate  as  per* 
formers  in  one  and  the  other.  Indeed, 
the  time  is  yet  to  come  when  we  shill 
have  correct  delineations  of  scriptnre 
subjects.  The  Italians  of  the  Augos- 
tan  age  of  painting  designed  accord- 
ing^ to  their  knowledge,  and  not  only 
misinterpreted  scripture^  but  took  Ita- 
lian originals  in  persons*  oostane* 
scenery  and  colouring,  for  their  omi* 
dels,  'sir  David  WiUcie  has  sensibly 
exposed  these  solecisms  of  art*  and 
predicted  a  new  era  of  high  scriptnrt 
illustration. 

Matthews's  comparison  of  the  611 
of  the  Staubach  with  that  of  ths 
Rhine,  and  Madame  Roland's  illns- 
tration,  brings  to  my  mind  the  eftct  1 
once  observed  at  the  little  artificial  Ihll 
in  Lord  Powifrscourt's  demesne*  resem- 
bling, as  my  fancy  painted  it»  the  jn^- 
inents  of  heaven,  which,  buratiiy  at 
first  into  sight  high  above  our  hcidi 
in  an  overwhelming  flood*  and  seed- 
ing ready  to  fall  irresistibly  anon  «<» 
are  broken  and  dispersed  ere  Uicy  de- 
scend, until  they  melt  into  a  gentle 
shower,  diffusing  fertility  and  iniiifav 
verdure  around  the  yery  spot  thiy 
threatened  to  deluge.  When  it  b  le- 
cullected  that  in  such  showers  dit 
how  of  hope  most  commonly  iiyn. 
the  illustration  will  be  complete. 

A  derivation  given  1^  Mat^en^ 
leads  me  to  take  notiot  of  a  IMn 
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which  ditplajn  some  Ingenuity  and  re- 
•earchy  1  mean 

tl7LLIVAN*8    DICTIONAEY    OP    DlftlVA- 

TI0N8. 

Of  omitsioni  in  any  worlc  of  this 
kind  it  woald  be  an  endless  task  to 
•peak,  for  putative  parents  of  philolo- 
gical foundlings  may  be  multiplied  at 
the  discretion  or  indiscretion  of  tbe 
curious ;  but  one  or  two  mistakes  have 
crept  in,  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  author  (should  an  opportunity  be 
hereaAer  afforded  him)  to  correct. 

Mr.  Sullivan  conjecturally  derives 
the  name  of  the  fish,  John  Doeey, 
from  the  French  /aaae,  yellow,  and 
0iorc€f  gilded.  Mr.  Matthews  tells 
ns  that  the  name  of  this  fish  in  Italy 
is  tbe  San  Pietro,  which  is  sometimes 
called  n  Jtmiiore,  thence  by  corrup- 
tion, John  Dory. — Diaryt  vol.  ii.  p. 
28. 

He  says, ''to  beof  the  QUoauM,  means 
to  be  one  of  a  certain  number  of  jus- 
tices named  in  a  commission,  quoeum, 
of  whom,  there  must  be  at  least  three 
present  before  they  can  act  in  certain 
cases.  Mr.  SuUivan,  who  is  a  bar- 
rister, ought  to  have  known  that 
this  is  inaccurate.  The  term  is  used 
where  a  commission  is  issued,  say,  to 
five  persons,  quorum  A.  B.  unum 
ease  volumus.     Here  A.  B.  is  of  the 

omormm See  3  Henry  7«  ch.  3.     32 

Henry  8,  ch.  43. 

I  am  not  so  certain  about  the  word 
Sedan.  It  is  here  derived  from  the 
Latin,  Sfcirf,  a  seat.  I  had  conceived 
that  this  conveyance  owed  its  name  to 
the  bUce  of  its  invention,  or  scene  of 
tta  nrtt  use,  as  in  the  case  of  hackney 
eoacheiu  It  appears  that  Sedan  chairs 
were  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  date  much 
too  recent  to  admit  of  our  supposing 
that  a  word  of  this  classical  origin 
should  be  coined  to  name  them. 

The  phra»e  •*  stylum  vertere"  Mr. 
Sulliian  translates,  to  make /re^aieii/ 
corrections.  He  forgets  the  passage — 
*^  §^pe  fttvlnm  vertas.*' 

The  Ivntrli»h  prefix  be  is  said  to  be 
iii<Te!y  the  vero  to  he;  ss  befriend, 
that  19,  \o  be  h  friend  to,  &c.  I  feel 
inclined  though  without  remember- 
ing the  opinion  of  philologists,)  to 
co«isider  it  a  particle,  akin  to  the  Ger- 
pian  oE  and  ee,  which  merely  ezoress 
a  certain  mode  or  coodition  of  the 


word  to  which  they  are  preftxedy  with* 
out  reference  to  the  auxiliary. 

But  these  are  verr  triflet-l4he  book 
b  a  safe  manual  in  the  hands  of  young 
people*  and  gains  by  the  onaint,  uvelyy 
and  paradoxical  notes  of  R.  D. 


LBSPEIT   AND    LA   PUCELLE. 

It  is  somewhere  related,  that  at  a 
particular  period  the  Canton  of  Berne 
ordered  all  the  impressions  of  Helve- 
tius*s  "  Esmrit,**  and  Voltaire's  '•  /V- 
ee//e,**  to  ne  seised.  The  officer  of 
justice  employed  by  them  came  into 
the  council  and  said, — "Magnifiques 
seigneurs,  apres  toutes  les  recherches 
possibles,  on  n'a  pas  trouve  que  tret 
pen  d*esprit,  et  pas  one  puoelle.*' 


Loan    PLUNEET    AND    HISTOET. 

Lord  Plunket,  even  if  he  had  utter- 
ed what,  by  a  strange  perversion,  is 
attributed  to  him  concerning  the  value 
of  history,  would  not  have  been  with- 
out authority.  Hear  Montesquieu^ 
**  Les  histoires  sont  des  faits  faux  com- 
poses sur  des  ftaU  vrais,  ou  bien  k 
['occasion  des  vrais.** 

Hear  Fontenelle — History  is  a  col- 
lection of  "  fables  con  venues." 

Hear  Henri  IV.,  who,  having  lis- 
tened to  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  A umalcy  exclaimed  "voila  ce 
que  c*cst  que  lliistoire  !'* 

Raleigh,  too,  an  historian  himself, 
was  forced  to  allow  that  history  is  but 
a  sorry  record  of  facts,  when  he  failed 
in  gaining  a  correct  account  of  the 
confusion  outside  the  window  of  his 
prison. 


GEOLOGY. 

The  reflections  which  arise  in  tbe 
mind  while  reading  the  secrets  of 
geology,  are  sombre.  We  find  our- 
aelves  shrunk  in  time  as  much  as  by 
the  Copernican  discoverr  we  were  in 
space.  Not  only  is  this  earth  dis- 
lodged from  its  self-assumed  centrality 
of  position,  and  thrust  into  a  comer  of 
creation,  but  even  of  it  we  find  the 
whole  homan  race  to  have  hot  a  lato 
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and  precarious  teoarei  a  short  and  ter- 
xuinable  lease  of  an  antiquated  tene« 
nient.  There  is,  overriding  the  ordi- 
nary and  observed  course  of  events^ 
a  slow  and  niagniHcent  advance,  tend- 
ing in  a  determined  direction,  like  the 
supposed  gravitation  of  our  system 
towards  a  particular  point  in  space. 
Yet  the  minutest  circumstance  which 
happens  in  nature  is  proceeding  with 
this  great  work :  every  small  wave 
that  ripples  upon  the  beach  is  helping 
at  the  process,  and  furthering  the 
viewless  work  of  eternity.  It  is  tear* 
ing  its  handful  from  the  solid  conti- 
nent, and  carrying  the  atoms  to  swell 
the  strata  which  are  shallowing  the 
middle-deep,  and  are  probably  desti- 
ned to  bear  another  race  of  beings 
thousand  of  ages  hence.  These  strata* 
the  ceaseless  oscillation  of  the  ocean 
is  settling  into  solidity,  and  preparing 
for  incalculably  distant  eras.  The  re- 
lative level  of  land  and  sea  is  gradually 
altered  by  the  disturbing  power  of 
earthquakes,  and  without  general  con- 
vulsion, by  imperceptible  but  sure  steps, 
what  has  taken  place  will  probably  taiie 
place  again — snow-clad  mountains  will 
be  coral-clad  reefs,  submerged  miles 
beneath  the  surface  of  seas — bound- 
less forests  will  be  black  and  flattened 
seams  of  stone  pressed  into  solidity  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
shell-strewn  sands  of  tranquil  seas 
will  be  cliffs  and  ledges  of  tempest- 
worn  rock,  inaccessible  to  any  less 
towering  wing  than  the  eagle's  or  the 
condor's.  The  fused  elements  of  all 
matter  raging  in  the  fire  of  their  cen- 
tral caves  against  the  lowermost 
tiers  of  what  the  sea  has  cast  down, 
splitting  them,  and  thrusting  up 
through  them,  here  and  there,  their 
fingers  of  fire,  or  spouting  their  smoky 
breath  to  the  heavens,  shall  arise  the 
hard,  cold  and  crumbling  walls  of  hoary 
granite  mountains,  whereof  moles,  pa- 
laces, temples,  and  statues,  may  be 
hewn  bv  the  mind-directed  labour  of 
future  races. 

But,  again,  we  are  perplexed  when 
we  consider  the  wmte  of  power  which 
nature  would  appear  to  have  exhibited 
during  the  countless  ages  which  geo« 
logy  informs  us  have  preceded  the  Mo- 
saic creation,  on  the  »upi»osition  that 
there  were  not  beings  existing  on  earth 
mixed  of  intelligence  and  matter  as  now. 
Not  an  echo  was  sweetened  by  a  sin- 
gle note  of  instructed  harmony.     Not 


an  admiring  eye  wii  then  to  glittoi 

over  the  lovely  landscapes*  the  Inva- 
riant vegetation,  the  glorious  sunrises 
and  sunsets  of  pre- Adamite  eru! 
Not  an  ear  to  eaten  the  song  of  birds* 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  murmuring  of 
the  breese*  the  roar  of  ocuan  1  Not  a 
tear  to  rise  at  the  bounty  and  beooft* 
cenceof  a  holy  and  heavenly  Creator  1 
Not  a  nerve  to  tremble  at  the  awful 
peal  of  the  tliunder.  Not  a  ship  to 
fioat  on  the  solitude  of  spacious  bar* 
hours,  or  to  skim  the  connected  chao^ 
nels  of  islands.  Not  a  step  to  tread 
the  valley  of  beauty*  or  ascend  the 
hills  of  sublimity.  The  diamond  lay 
glittering  in  the  mine  unsought.  TIm 
ore  slumbered  unapplied  in  the  vein. 
Coal  lay  hid  in  its  strata*  awaitiqg 
through  generations  of  unoonscioas 
animal  life  the  wants  of  far  distant 
times.  No  hand  to  gather  the  Inseioas 
fruit,  no  bosom  to  bind  the  blessed 
grain.  Nature  germinated*  blooms^ 
l)ore,  and  decayed*  for  the  few  cnni« 
brous  brutes  that  crawled  nbottt*  blind 
to  its  bounty ;  and  intellect*  sensv*  se^ 
timent,  virtue,  and  holiness*  were  alikn 
unknown*  where  they  might  have 
most  appropriately  and  bleesedly 
cised.  Not  a  voice  of  prayer*  not  a 
whisper  of  gratitude*  breathed  np 
from  the  emptiness  of  that  vast  inteUat* 
tual  desert  to  heaven. 

Yet  we  have  a  right  to  ex| 
whatever  these  wonders  and 
lies  and  secrets  may  be*  they  most 
will  bear  to  be  known.  It  is  the 
judicc  of  narrow  minds  to  suspect  any 
advance  which  their  powers  caaial 
readily  keep  up  with.  If  tlMTW  ba 
TauTH  in  the  annals  of  the  aartbi  it  is 
great,  and  must  prevail. 

It  is  curious  to  obsenra  the 
city  with  which  authors 
geology  as  the  medium  of  ii 
doctrines.  They  first  nn^oao  a  tha^ 
ory,  and  write  avowedly  «p  to  tbat 
Cuvier  and  a  host  ofothtraasfcraa  la 
Lyell,  gave  the  results  of  tbair 
vations — the  latter*  perhapib  not 
out  making  deductions  a  litlla  Iw 
boldly,  (iranville  Pena  and  kb  M> 
lowers  went  into  the  other  ai 
ruthlessly  squared  facts  to 
ments.  Buckland*  in  bis 
Treatise,  yought  to  reooaeila 
tile  parties  ;  and  havinv  baa 
by  the  /i^enoi  party  with  saji 
much,  was  assailed  bf  tiM  lal* 
Foster*  ably  Mianglw  tm 
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too  little.  ^  It  were  easy  to  prove  that 
the  intention  of  the  worthj  Varon  was 
better  than  the  performance,  whicbi 
however,  as  a  piece  of  writing,  was 
not  without  its  merit.  The  paper 
aopcared  in  the  Dublin  CkrUtiaH 
JEjaminer,  3rd  series.   No.  2. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  muft 
confess  has  been  too  stronglv  dwelt 
upon  bv  those  persons  who  think  they 
discover  in  natural  and  political  history, 
not  only  no  contradiction  of  any  of  the 
Mosaic  statements,  but  a  distinct  cor- 
roboration of  them  in  everv  particu- 
lar. I  mean  the  evidence  of  universal 
tradition  fur  the  Mosaic  deluge.  When 
we  observe  in  all  countries  marine  de- 
posits at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  present  sea-level,  shown  to  the 
most  ignorant  to  be  such  by  the  co- 
pious presence  of  shells,  not  only  of 
extinct  but  of  modernspecies ;  and  also 
the  various  phenomena,  in  certain  lo- 
calities, of  diluvium,  alluvium,  denuda- 
tion, transportation,  &c.,  caused  clearW 
by  the  action  of  water,  which,  though 
ffeology  refers  much  of  it  to  a  period 
far  antecedent  to  the  Noachian  deluge, 
vet  ignorance  would  be  sure  to  attribute 
It  to  a  recent  and  general  diluvium^, 
when  we  take  these  things  into  consi- 
deration, we  must  admit  that  barba- 
rism would  very  early  have  woven 
that  into  a  tradition,  which  was  only 
the  result  of  original  and  uninstructed 
observation,  and,  in  widely  separated 
tribes,  have  handed  down  the  imaginary 
details  of  a  catastrophe  which  had  so 
e%ideotW  taken  place,  and  been  so 
powerful  in  its  effects. 

It  M-emsi  providential  that  researches 
into  the  science  of  geology  have  been 
postpone*!  until  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy was  sufficiently  estaldished  to  check 
their  mischievous  tendency.  The 
phenomena  were  striking  and  obvious; 
and  jet  out  of  these  marvellous  ap- 
pearances no  fairy  dwellings*  no  en- 
chanted castles  were  created  or  peo- 
pleil  in  l>arbarous  times ;  and  it  was 
r*ot  until  precisely  that  era  when 
science  enabled  man  to  enlist  them 
among  the  evidences  of  natural  reli- 
gi<*n|  that  they  became  matter  of  ge- 
neral rurio»itT.  Indeed  the  like  mav  be 
remarked  of  astronomy,  in  which 
trirnce  d< "ign  is  Apparent  not  less  stri- 
kingN  in  thv  drreloj/ment  of  man*s 
in^juirv,  than  in  the  vhj^'U  inquired 
into.  Hut  what  would  geology  have 
beeo  M  a  bcatbeo  or  inonkiab  puraiiii; 


What  a  task  it  would  have  beta  to 
have  disentangled  it  from  th«  clasaicfy 
or  unravelled  it  from  medieval  legends? 
Wo  should  have  been  at  this  moment 
struggling  with  the  same  difUculties 
which  so  long  connected  chemistry  with 
the  nether  rei^ions,  and  embarrassed 
and  nearly  ^ustrated  the  efforts 
of  Stewart  and  others  in  the  science  of 
mind,  arising  from  the  number  of  false 
theories  they  were  obliged  to  refute 
before  thev  could  broach  what  they 
considcre<l  to  be  the  true  one.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  on  compara- 
tively nnbroken  g^und.  We  proceed 
in  our  labours  unobstructed  by  the 
foundations  of  misdirected  operations, 
or  claims  to  previous  possesf^ion.  The 
moment  our  eyes  were  enabled  to  see 
objects  truly,  the  past  history  of  our 
planet  was  opened  to  them,  and  we 
were  permitted  to  look  back  to  whera 
the  horiion  of  time  is  almost  loat  in 
the  clouds  of  eternity. 

It  is  a  silly  mistake  to  suppose  that 
geologry  is  a  science  dangerous  to  med- 
dle with.  The  question  might  be 
argued  broadly,  and  nature  proved  to 
be  a  safe  study  in  all  her  parts  ;  but 
on  narrower  grounds  it  will  be  found 
to  reward  the  explorer,  at  the  outset* 
by  evidencing  design,  and,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds* by  producing  another  and  dis- 
tinct testimony  to  the  universal  har- 
monv  of  nature.  The  primeval  rock 
would  not  be  so  rich  in  hieroglyphics 
if  it  was  not  for  us  to  decipher.  It 
was  on  tablets  of  9tim§  that  God*t 
finger  traced  the  moral  law.  Tba 
tame  hand-writing  is  to  be  recognised 
in  the  masses  of  rock  of  which  tkoie 
very  tabUtt  were  composed. 


BOaaOWED  IDEAS — ooLDtMrnf,  Bi?axs, 

AMD    IVaON— 

SIm  fiTti  but  UtUc,  nor  thai  littk  loag*** 

r^mmf.     Stght  Eifkt. 

Goldsmith  adopts  bis  very  words  :-* 

••  Mu  wvBta  tet  UttI*  tort  briov. 
Kflv  wiAte  UMt  Uttk  loaf*" 

Tk0  litrmif. 


**  Ther  1.  e.  VUtut  %nd  Um  mret.)  VMlcd  m 
■lach  of  thrir  tmi0«rt  lo  enridi  this  one  |rfc«T,  that 
It  BMjr  be  •  roo4  rraaoa  vhj  90  naay  Ua««aa 
dcfbctivr  frmfmeoU  of  wooMBkin  i  aic  daily  IhnMt 
hrtA  th«  warld."~l/ovW«  lr«rr  ta    Lm^    Jmt 
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Hero  we  And  the  germ»  at  leasts  of 
Burn8*8  pretty  thought — 

**  Her  prontlce  han*  the  tried  on  man, 
And  th^  mode  woman-kind." 

Lord  Byron  has — 

"  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  fhmi  her  face.'* 

Lord  Rochester  has — 

**  The  music  of  her  face.** 

And  even  the  ficnquipedalian,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  had  somewhat  of  the 
image  before  them  both — 

**  There  is  a  harmony  in  the  silent  note  that  Cui>ld 
strikes,"  &c. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  might  follow 
the  thought  up  through  the  trouba- 
dours, to  the  Latins,  back  to  the 
Greeks,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  Gods. 


GHOSTS. 

Mr.  Strahan,  in  his  advertisement  to 
the  fourth  edition  of  **  Johnson's  Me- 
ditations and  Prayers,*'  goes  a  little 
too  far,  perhaps,  in  his  endeavour  to 
bear  out  the  good  Doctor  in  his  he- 
terodox views  respecting  the  minis- 
tration of  departed  spirits.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  Strahan  and  John- 
son have  used  in  favour  of  appa- 
ritions is  founded  on  what  they  are 
pleasi'd  to  call  "the  concurrent  and 
unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  natitms."  But  it  hhould  l>e  recol- 
lected that  this  is  by  no  nieniis  an  ac- 
curate  statement  of  the  nature  or 
di»^ree  of  the  evidence  they  rely  upon ; 
for  instead  of  its  lK*ing  concurrent 
and  unvaried,  it  consiKts  of  a  number 
of  isolated  accounts,  not  referring::  to 
the  same  phenomena,  nor  given  by  the 
same  (larties ;  in  short,  a  series  of 
unconnecte<l  and  vague  stories,  which 
arc  suppo.H«Ml  from  their  mere  numl)or 
to  oomnian<l  a  degree  of  credit,  which 
could  not  fairly  attach  to  any  of  them 
separately  from  the  rest.  The  true  state- 
ment of  the  cane  is  this— all  men  live  and 
all  men  die  b«*fore  the  eyes  of  their  fel- 
lowmen.  A  large  part  of  the  world  be- 
lieves from  either  tradition  or  ))erhaps 
instinct,  and  a  f<mall  part  from  a  re- 
vealed and  rational  assurance,  that 
when  man  dies,  much  of  him  con« 


tinues  to  live,  thooffh  inriaiblj  to  hb 
fellows ;  and  hence  it  is  to  be  sappoied 
that  the  thoughts  of  men  shonld  fire- 
quently  recur  to  those  spirits  which 
they  know  or  believe  to  exist.  But 
when  the  thoughts  are  at  work,  the 
imagination  commonlj  hovers  near; 
and  hence,  according  as  this  latter 
faculty  has  a  more  or  less  strong  in- 
fluence over  the  former,  the  images 
presented  to  it  will  be  transferred  to 
the  senses,  as  it  were,  and  take  the 
form  of  substance  to  the  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  voice  of  humanity  to  the  ears. 
It  is  certain  that  this  is  the  case  to  a 
great  extent  in  mental,  and  some  bo- 
dily illnesses,  and  of  coarse  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  hodj 
or  mind  more  nearly  approaches  di^ 
ease,  not  being  entirely  absent  except 
when  both  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state.  Now,  this  being  so,  we  have 
the  probability,  h.  priori,  that  many 
would  imagine  they  nad  seen  and  coo- 
versed  with  those  departed  ones  on 
whom  their  thoughts  were  hnsily  oe- 
cupied,  or  their  imagination  active  ;-* 
and  hence  it  becomes  rational  to  ex- 
amine, with  a  judgment  uninflncDCod 
by  the  number  of  cases  produced*  the 
circumstances  connected  with  tmshg 
and  the  general  probabilities  oo  both 
sides  of  the  question.  **  Millions  of 
the  dead  are  seen  no  more.'*  Bd- 
lions  live  and  die  without  havine  e?M 
imagined  that  they  have  seen  toe  ds^ 
parted,  for  one  who  has :  and  it  ma^ 
therefore  be  fairly  doubted  whctWr 
that  one  man  out  of  a  million  ni|f 
not  have  been  deceived.  I  think  thv 
is  going  far  enough  to  leave  the  w^fo- 
inent  open  to  general  reasoningt  ind^ 
jiendent  of  an  array  of  (so  ealM) 
facts  ; — and  in  my  mind  genermi  tw- 
sonin^t  the  probabilities,  analoffr,  fc&i 
are  all  against  the  doctrine  w  apfi 
ritions.  However,  let  no  one  pnl 
such  things  against  his  own  experioMt* 
Internal  conviction  is  the  if  n ingest  if 
all  arguments. 

It  is  allowed  that  barhoroos 
are  more  numerooslj  ftorniahcd 
tales  of  this  description  than  o( 
Hence  the  excess  at  least  matt  ariw  ii 
delusion.  Strahan*s  ai^gnmcot  dboii 
the  object  and  end  of  minenlont  i^ 
pi^arances  may  be  easily  proved  * 
sophism.  He  says,  in  endnovMriif 
to  remove  the  suspidon  exeilid  ^iht 
fact  that  such  reported  a| 
"seem  called  ibrto  bj  no 
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and  cftlculatod  to  administer  to  no  end 
or  purpoee/*  that  this  vert  circuin- 
atance  is  an  argument  anmst  their 
being  an  imposture,  "which  has  always 
some  end,  commonly  a  discoverable 
end,  to  promote  bjr  its  illusions."  In 
reply  I  say — the  appearance  of  a  dead 
person  may,  no  aoubt,  itself  be  un- 
called for,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  whether  the  person  to  whom  it 
Is  reported  to  have  appeared  may  not 
have  had  an  object  in  fabricating  the 
•tory— at  least  the  inutility  of  the  ori- 
ginal apparition  is  not  the  measure  of 
the  inutility  of  propagating  the  im- 
posture. 

Miracles  are  by  no  means  liable  to 
the  same  rules  of  construction.  Be- 
sides, these  have  not  often  been  isolated, 
bat  generally  performed  under  a  con* 
tinned  system,  and  for  a  definite  end. 

Were  we  to  go  further  into  the 
matter,  we  should  see  how  likely  it  is 
that  we  may  be  deceived.  A  spirit, 
however  clearly  it  may  be  seen  and 
heard,  cannot  be  seen  and  heard  as  na- 
tural objects  are.  For  it  is  physically 
impoesible  that  undulations  of  light 
can  be  given  to  the  eye  from  what  is 
not  material,  so  as  to  present  form, 
colour  and  motion  on  the  retina ;  or 
undulations  of  the  air  to  the  ear,  so 
as  to  strike  it  as  sound.  These  appa- 
ritions of  spirits,  therefore,  even  were 
they  real,  are  only  and  purely  ideas  in 
the  mind,  not  having  their  original  in 
external  objects;  and  so,  as  tnev  a/>- 
pear  to  be  caused  bv  external  objects, 
they  must  necessarily  be  so  far  decep- 
tive, thouffh  actually  present  to  the 
ound.  They  are  phantasms  —  the 
show  of  what  does  not  really  and  ma- 
teriaDy  exist  as  it  appears  to  exist. 
And  what  u  the  immemate  and  neces- 
sary ooroUary  from  this  ?  Why,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  hco  people  to  see  a 
spirit*  except  by  direct  wnncle.  This 
then  goes  near  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  concurrence  of  testimony  on  such 
points :  and  we  are  at  last  brought  to  the 
eoodosioQ  that  each  case  must  be  not 
<Mily  unconnected  with  any  other,  but 
supported  by  the  eridence  of  one  sole 
witness  ;^«nd  then  comes  the  great 
probability  that  what  is,  if  real,  but 
a  phantasm,  may  be  an  '^wireal 
mockmrft"  one  of  those  delusions 
which,  m  one  form  or  another,  turn 
occasionally  in  the  brain  of  the  so- 
bersat  amongst  ns. 

I  might  mentioa  that  Sir  Htmipbrey 


Davy  refers  the  origin  of  a  belief  in 
ghosts  and  apparitions  to  the  strength 
of  some  dream,  in  which  the  locale  of 
the  vision  has  been  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dreamer.  There  is  a  difficulty  on 
waking  to  shake  off  the  delusion,  be- 
cause there  U  no  apparent  incongruity 
or  repugnance :  and  the  dreamer,  finding 
that  most  of  his  fancies  corresponded 
with  the  reality,  refers  the  remainder 
also  to  reality. 


MCMOaV,   IN    COMMAND    AND    INVOLUK- 

TASY. 

Rousseau  snys  that  his  memory  was 
to  a  certain  degree  at  command.  In 
composing,  as  long  as  he  had  his  com- 
positions only  in  his  head  (for  he  was 
m  the  habit  of  putting  his  thoughts 
together  while  walking  abroad,)  he 
perfectly  remembered  them  all ;  and 
could  write  them  down  after  any 
interval  of  time.  But  once  he  had 
committed  them  to  paper,  they  went 
clean  off,  and  should  he  chance  to  lose 
the  manuscript,  he  could  never  recall 
them.  This  reminds  me  of  what  I 
have  observed  not  unfrequently  in  my 
own  case ;  vis. — that  when  I  ha%*e 
spoken  but  a  few  detached  words  in  a 
long  period  of  time,  as,  for  instance, 
in  travelling,  the  last  words  or  sen- 
tence I  have  spoken  remain  ringing  in 
my  ears  for  hours  ; — but  the  moment 
another  has  been  uttered^  the  former 
are  banished  in  a  moment. 


LIS  TO  us  KT  LIS  TD. 

There  is  a  graceful  little  poem  of 
Voltaire's,  under  the  above  title,  in 
which  a  lover  addresses  his  former 
mistress,  now  a  lady  of  rank,  riches 
and  consideration,  first  by  the  name 
he  had  been  accustomed  to — Philis; 
and  in  the  /it-lot,  (the  pronoun  sin- 
gular,) in  which  the  French  speak  to 
their  familiars  or  inferiors ;  and  in 
this  strain  he  dwells  upon  their  little 
humble  adventures  when 


DuMimiaert 


they  gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure 
and'  each  other.  But  when  he  comes 
to  mention  her  present  state»  he  not 
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only  addresses  her  as  madetme,  but 
rises  into  the  respectful  plural — vou.f. 
Whoever  would  translate  this  little 
piece — and  it  would  be  worth  the 
attempt — would  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
original  exactly,  by  only  revernng 
the  numbers,  and  using  the  familiar 
English  plural  in  the  first  part,  and 
coolinff  into  the  formal  "thee*'  and 
"  thou^*  in  the  last. 


LOVELACE    MODERNl^D. 

Of  the  cavalier  poet5$,  Lovelace  was 
the  most  in  vogue.  No  one  has  a 
keener  relish  for  him  than  S* 
In  the  following  free  verses  he  seems 
to  have  caught  his  vein  ;  and  I  fear  his 
laxity  of  sentiment  too : — 

I  hato  the  wretch  who  thinks  it  ainftil 
At  certain  times  to  swiff  one's  skinful — 
But  worse  do  I  detest  the  monster 
Who  drinks — yet  thinks  he  needs  must 

construe 
The  slightest  freedom  at  the  table 
As  something  quite  discreditable. 
Plunge  him,  ye  Gods  I  in  Prussic  Acid, 
Your  prig,  wno  lookn  so  prim  and  placid, 
Aflri>cts  a  dignity  in  liquor. 
Grows    loftier    as    his    speech     grows 

thicker. 
Propounds  trite  maxims  with  a  hiccup. 
For  church  and  state  makes  boast  to 

stick  up. 
Throws  o'er  a  toast  a  moistened  blanket. 
And    sneers,    IxHiause    some   bumpkin 

drank  it ; 
Then,  spucing  wisdom  with  his  dinner. 
Staggers  tubed, a  sanctimonious  dinner. 

Give  me  the  open,  honest  topor, 
Who  n«'Vr  on  wit  or  wine  put  stopper  ; 
<'onctMhs  a  laxity  to  virtue, 
His  calmer  moments  mi^ht  demur  to  ; 
Tells  wisdom  he'll  Attend  to-morrow — 
Offers  t lie  same  excuse  to  sorrow  ; 
IiOOH(*ns  hiM  bn»w,  and  bids  damo  Reason 
Await  a  more  conreniont  season, 
<'ome  Sumlay,  or  next  year,  or  never ; 
When    wrung  with  gout,   or  parched 

with  fever ; 
But  opens  sly  the  door  for  Laughter, 
And  winks  to  Foll^  to  slip  after  ; 
Holds  that  there  s   wit  in   any  block- 
head. 
If  converse  from  his  pate    but   knock 

it; 
Eni<)ys  a  joko  of  yon  old  codger's. 
As   though   'twero  just   run  hot   frero 

Rocers ; 
And  help  the  youngest  to  a  "hear 

him,  * 
When  practised  wits  refuse  to  cheer  him. 


Such  is  the  man  /  like  (o  dfaie  irlth— 
A  fellow  one  could  die  in  wine  with : 
My  heart  will  lore,  though  reason  ehidt 

him — 
But,  faugh  1  your  prig — I  can't  Mdm 

him! 


JUDICIOUS  FLATTSaV. 

A  story  is  told^  highly  creditable  to 
the  late  publisher,  Mr.  M.,  and  emi* 
nentlv  expressive  of  the  high  estimi^ 
tion  in  wnich  his  virtues  were  held. 
A  gentleman,  who  wished  to  see  him 
about  some  private  business*  but  hewd 
that  it  was  difficult  at  the  time  to  ob* 
tain  access  to  him  in  conseauence  of 
his  engaffements,  knocked  at  his  door-^ 
aske<l  whether  he  was  at  home— 

"Yes,  sir;  bat  he  ii  verj  busy— 
who  shall  I  say  ?" 

**  Tell  him  a  distressed  author  wishes 
to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  sir,  that  won't  do." 

The  gentleman  insisted^  and  at  last 
sent  in  the  servant.     M  had  him 

ushered  in.     He  made  his  bow,  and 
said — 

"  I  roust  premise  that  I  am  aol  a 
distressed  author,  but,  having  hoard 
that  you  were  much  enffagedf  1  thought 
that  the  assumption  of  such  m  chara^ 
ter  would  be  the  surest  passport  lo 
your  presence." 


KUGBNE   aSAM. 

The  cave  in  which  was  found  tkt 
l>ody  of  the  man,  for  whose  murder 
this  extraordinary  person  wasezceute^ 
is  situated  in  the  face  of  a  saodstooe 
cliff  close  to  the  bed  of  a  little  riTeTf 
the  Nid,  which  Hows  throwb  tkt 
lovely  scenery  of  central  Yorksbiriw 
At  the  time  of  the  murder*  ami  until 
a  few  years  ago,  this  cave»  which  had 
traditionally  received  the  name  of  Sb 
Robert's  cave,  was  partiallj  filled  ap 
with  earth  and  gravel,  apparentlj  the 
dtbru  of  the  overhanging  msitts  om 
the  cliff,  it  was  in  the  earth  of  the 
floor,  within  the  narrow  and  theo  ea- 
tremely  low  door,  that  the  sketotoawaB 


discovered  in  1 1b^K  Shortly  befs 
vijiited  the  spot  in  18 — ,a  gardaotry  k 
turning  up  the  soil  at  its  nioatfa^  Iia4 
struck  something  hard*  and  vmmAag 
by  degrees,  at  last  revealod  to  tbe  l^jbt 
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the  floor  and  p«rt  of  the  walls  of  n 
■tnmll  chapeU  of  which  the  cliff  into 
which  the  cave  was  practised  formed 
mw ;  and  in  the  floor  a  coffin-thaped 
•leaYation,  sunk  still  lower  into  the 
•olid  rockj  out  of  which  the  whole 
building  was  hewn.  On  referring  to 
old  chronicles,  it  was  discoTered  that 
here,  at  an  earljr  period,  St.  Rohert 
had  lived,  worked  miracles,  died,  and 
been  buried,  his  chapel,  hewn  out  by 
bis  own  labour,  bein)?  resorted  to  from 
all  parts ;  and  the  cave,  which  opened 
ioto  it,  and  which  was  his  dwelling, 
•enring  for  a  retreat  when  the  number  of 
devotees  or  their  inordinate  demands 
upon  his  wonder-working  powers  be- 
came troublesome. 

Aram  was,  poetrj  and  romance 
apart,  a  singular  character.  His 
writiofrs  are  replete  with  erudition— 
his  whole  style  original — and  I  can 
well  agree  with  Smollett  in  his 
remark,  that  if  ever  mercy  might 
bave  been  exercised  with  advantage  to 
the  community  at  large,  it  was  in  his 
ca-Ms.  His  etymoI(»gical  conjectures, 
It  is  true,  as  far  as  he  has  ^^^^  them, 
are  fanciful,  and  in  some  instances 
groundless.  But  some  of  his  poetical 
kleas  are  striking  and  original.  I  re- 
member the  expression— 

Thou,  Britain— j«/e  in  thy  omki. 

And  speaking  of  peace,  he  has  theta 
lines,  (written  in  prison,) 

To  thy  soft  arms  through  death  Itself 

me*  Aw. 

Battles,  and  campn,  and  fields,  and  vie* 

torv. 
Are  but  the  rugged  Hep*  that  lead  to  thee. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove 
th«  complete  i>oftseMion  which  certain 
lines  of  »tuily  take  of  some  minds,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  of  Aram  s 
ha«ifiwr  choMrn,  in  his  defence  on  a 
cliar^e  of  murder,  instead  of  making 
the  moftt  of  bin  case,  to  pen  a  curiously 
IcArnfii  and  original  disqui^iition  on  tho 
finding;  of  human  hones,  in  which  he 
di»p]ii)A  a  degree  of  research  and  in- 
gtrmiity  quite  con.«onant  to  his  previous 
ta^ti-s  aii4  cliaracter,  hut  at  the  same 
tJiXic,  aliiio>»t  altogetlitrr  irrelfvant  to 
what  Uii^ht  be  luppoved  to  possess 
a.>m4'  inttrreit  with  liim  at  the  time 
— hu  own  case. 


wnifKifti 

Are  a  srowth  of  nature,  and  like  other 
natural  productions,  may  be  almost  In- 
definitelv  improved  by  cultivation.  If 
the  soil  be  good  and  the  plants  strong, 
everything  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Let 
the  aim,  the  idetU  to  be  cultivated  up 
to,  be,  to  have  the  whisker  black, 
bright,  and  bushy ;  brushed  at  an 
angle  slightly  dipping  forward  from  the 
borixontal  Itne-lshaved  into  a  graoefbl 
carve  from  the  hinge  of  the  jaw  ;  not 
plunginff  beneath  the  cravat  into  tha 
neck — that  is  wasteful,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  the  important  part  which 
it  visible ;  for  permission  of  the  growth 
of  a  superabundant  hair  will  tend  to 
tap  the  vigour  of  all  the  rest: 
eurled  a  little  outwards  at  the  extre- 
mities  such  is  the  great  exempUtr 

at  which  we  are  all  to  shave.  Of  all 
things  avoid  a  vulgar  whisker.  This 
is  of  various  kinds.  A  ibort,  scrubby, 
indomitable,  red  whisker  is  a  vulgar 
whisker :  a  weak,  fusxy,  white,  moth- 
eaten,  mouldv  whisker,  is  a  vulgar 
whisker:  a  big,  black,  bluff,  bmtal- 
looking  whisker  is  a  vulgar  whbker : 
a  twisting,  twining,  serpentine,  senti- 
mental, cork-screw  of  a  whisker  is  a 
vulgar  whisker :  a  mathematical,  me- 
thodistical,  master-of-artsical  diagram 
of  a  whisker  is  a  vulgar  whisker :— 
Whatever  is  not  any  of  these  ■■■■  will  do. 


Qt^ESTIONAlLB    MOaAL. 

One  of  Goldsmith's  essays  (ntimber 
16)  presents  an  equivocal  moral — at 
least,  it  is  a  novel  way  to  urge  our  pur- 
suit of  virtue,  to  exhibit,  by  a  fable, 
the  wretchedness  of  the  human  race, 
even  in  a  state  of  moral  perfec- 
tion. Surelv,  other  wavs  might  have 
been  devised  for  reconciling  us  to  the 
prevalence  of  follv,  ingratitude,  and 
excess,  than  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  temperance,  fidelity,  and  wisdom 
are  merged  and  lost  in  perfect  mora- 
lity, or  themselves  lose  in  its  neutra- 
lizing influence  half  their  charm,  by 
being  rendered  superfluous  and  unne- 
cessary !  Ctuldsmith  might,  with  his 
powers,  have  constructed  a  fable  to 
show,  that  as  perfection  is  unat- 
tainable in  our  present  state,  we 
should  make  the  best  of  our  opportu- 
nities here  ;-.iDstead  of  composing  the 
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beautiful  little  story  of  Asem  merely 
to  set  in  a  disagreeable  light  the  at- 
tainment of  those  moral  perfections  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  aspire. 


MADAME    DE   8TAHL. 

The  memoirs  of  this  lady  are  not  as 
much  read  as  they  deserve  to  be — they 
are  amusing^  even  in  comparison  with 
other  French  lady-memoirs.  She  had 
been  Mademoiselle  de  Launay^and  lived 
in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine» 
who  was  married  to  a  natural  son  (or 
frrandson,  I  forget  which)  of  Louis 
XIV.  Her  history  was  a  strange  one, 
and  she  has  made  it  interesting  by  her 
sprightliness  and  vivacity,  though  she 
has  not  been  able  to  deprive  it  of  much 
quod  tollere  velles,  even  in  spite  of  her 
endeavours  to  castigate  it.  I  believe 
it  was  this  ardent  lady  who,  on  being 
asked  how  she  could  represent  herself 
truly  and  yet  be  readable,  replied,  **  Oh, 
I  have  only  given  a  btut  of  myself!'* 

She  mentions  a  whimsical  mode  of 
building  in  Normandy,  in  which  pro- 
vince many  of  the  ancient  chateaux 
are  built  in  the  shape  of  the  first  letter 
of  their  name.  Thus  Roeux,  M.  de 
la  Ferte*s  house,  is  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  Gothic  R. 

Her  naivete  sometimes  displays  itself 
amusingly.  In  describing  a  season  of 
misfurtune,  she  says^**  I  now  had 
some  hopes  of  dying*  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed :  one  never  dies  at  the  right 
timer 


Sia  HDMPHaET  DATT. 

In  the  pleasing  little  book,  **  Con- 
solations in  Travel,*'  by  this  philoso- 
pher, we  find  the  two  persons,  Phila- 
lethes  and  **  The  Unknown,*'  repre- 
senting the  author  in  his  different 
moods,  just  as  man  is  divided  by 
Goethe  into  Mephistopheles  and  Faust. 
The  other  characters  are  either  real 
ones,  or  introduced  to  give  variety  to 
the  conversation.  If,  as  that  part  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  which  he  is 
pleased  to  call  ^  The  Unknown*' 
asserts,  the  universal  thirst  for  immor- 
tality be  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  then,  by  a  |>aritv  of  rea- 
soning, the  universal  desire  for  hapnl- 
ness  should  prove  that  we  shall  all  be 
happy  hereafter.  The  argument,  taken 
the  other  wav,  would  onlv  prove  that 
some  souls  will  be  immortal— orratbeff 
that  souls  have  the  power  of  making 
themselves  immortal— a  cooclosion 
from  which  Sir  Humphrey,  either  as 
PhiklethM,or<'The  Unknown/*  woukl 
have  recoiled. 

I  should  be  glad  that  our  fleth-and- 
blood  controversialists  would  adopt  the 
spirit  of  these  shadowy  combatants^  oon- 
veyed  in  the  following  elegant  expres- 
sion :  "  In  argument  we  fight  with  foUs» 
and  the  point  of  mine  shall  be  covered 
with  velvet.*'  Schiller*s  **  three-edged 
sword,"  on  the  contrary,  seems  the 
weapon  devoted  especiaUy  ca  pio$  wmUf 
the  extra  edge  being  perhtta  addei^ 
lest  it  should  be  imagined  for  a  mo- 
ment tha^  the  oombaUDts  are  not  m 
earnest. 
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of  no  very  slender  form,  who  had 
bustled  her  wav  through  the  bhalanx 
of  waiters  and  chambers :  **  what's  all 
this  about?**  and  then  the  lady  saw 
something  of  the  matter : — "  On  I  the 
Virgin  save  us  I  a  man,  I  declare,  in 
his  shirt!*'  Then  the  shocked  Udy 
screamed,  and  she  looked  again — and 
then  again  she  screamed  :  and  she 
looked  the  third  time — and  she  had 
not  time  to  scream  ;  for  the  ffirl  on 
the  floor  gave  her  kick  on  her  wlnt-^ 
such  a  kick ! 

"  Get  up,  you  hussey — what  are  you 
doing  there  ?  Oh  I  I  declare  I**  and 
her  eyes  again  rested  on  the  man  In 
his  shirt,  who  now,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  body,  and  ejtdted  \fy 
sympathy,  himself  screamed;  but  it 
was  a  sort  of  a  bellow. 

Every  one  ran  back.  The  maid  dn 
the  floor  jumped  up,  and  out  of  her 
flt,  and  out  of  the  room,  Into  tbo 
bargain,  she  went  The  portly  lady 
retrMpraded  pretty  actively. 

«'  Where*s  the  polls,**  shouted  oat  a 
waiter,  who,  till  then,  had  been  play- 
ing  dummy. 

««  Polls  f— Oh  I  bother  rintemipted 
**  What's  aU  this  about  ?"  in  a  very      the  porter,  who  now  stepped  fbrWard» 
aaiboritative  voice  demanded  a  Udy      **  FU  tell  yoa  all  about  it. 

Vol.  XXllI.— No.  135.  f 


Scaaci  had  Mr.  Nabhim  finished 
bis  epistle,  when  his  door  opened—^ 
W9rj  hysterical  scream  burst  upon  his 
•art,  nearly  cracking  their  drums,  and 
bang  came  a  heap  of  clothes  about 
bis  face  and  eyes.  In  an  instant  every 
thing  was  in  darkness.  The  clothes 
bad  fallen  on  the  cantlle,  and  put  it 
out :  a  pair  of  heels  were  giving  a 
dreadful  *'  rat  tat**  upon  the  floor,  and 
waiters  and  chambermaids  were  rush- 
ing up  utairs  to  the  scene  of  uproar. 

Oh  I  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  that 
prrsented  itself  to  the  astonished  flroup 
of  oflKcials,  which  opened  eyes,  and  held 
mp  liffhts  upon  it  I  There  was  the 
ebambtrmaid  doing  an  excellent  pan- 
tomime, in  the  hysteric  linCf  upon  the 
floor ;  and  there  was  the  bum,  in  a 
ibtrt  particularly  short,  and  especially 
nggedf  standing  with  all  his  sharp- 
mm»  of  look  concentred  on  nothing ; 
bis  month  open  ;  one  hand  holding,  m 
a  spasmodic  grasp,  the  pen  with  which 
be  had  bren  writing — and  the  other 
•ntangled  in  the  legs  of  a  pair  of 
trowteri,  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  bundle  thai  had  been  thrown  at 
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Evtry  0D«  wm  lilent.  Every  eye 
WM  b^t  on  the  porter.  The  bum, 
after  hU  screamy  or  bellow,  stood  like 
Aldgate  pump»  motionless. 

''  This  is  it,  misthress,*'  observed 
the  porter :  *'  I  had  this  gintleman's 
thute  to  brush  for  him,  an  bee'n  in- 
gaged  in  polishin'  the  boots  of  No. 
10" — and  the  rascal  winked  at  everv 
one — **  I  axed  Betty  Dun  just  to  knock 
at  No.  67f  an*  to  lave  thim  things.** 

*'  But  ye  didn't  say  a  word  about 
the    gintleman's    nakinsy,"    observed 

**  Oh  I  shure,  I  forgot  that  altoge- 
ther ;  and  beside,  I  didn't  intind  ye  to 
go  into  the  room,  Betty.** 

Every  body  gave  a  loud  laugh ;  and 
then  each  person  hastened  to  make  up, 
elsewhere,  for  lost  time.  But  as  the 
people  were  dispersing!  Tom,  the 
porter,  was  heard  to  say,  **  He's  a 
queer  customer,  that  man  in  the  shirt ; 
I  wonder  av  he'll  even  give  a  boy  a 
shUlin*.** 

The  last  person  who  left  the  spot 
was  the  landlady.  Forgetting  the  cause 
of  her  late  screams,  she  modestly 
dropt  a  courtesy  to  the  petrified  bum, 
and,  considering  her  late  excitement, 
shut  the  door  upon  him  with  great 
ease. 

««  Well,**  thought  Mr.  Nabhim,  as 
the  scattered  ideas  did  at  last  return  to 
his  seat  of  cogitation,  **  well,  if  this 
is  Irish  decency,  I'm  blow*d  if  I'd  live 
with  an  Irish  landlady  in  a  ten-acre 
field.*' 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Latitat — (this  was 
the  name  he  always  went  by  among  hb 
familiars) — walked  down  stairs,  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  waiters  the  way 
to  the  post-office,  and  having  deposited 
bis  letter  to  the  firm  very  si&ly,  found 
his  way  to  the  under-sheriff's  house, 
where  it  is  supposed  he  transacted 
•ome  very  important  business. 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  found 
the  occupants  of  No.  10  sitting  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-place,  the  lady 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  which  she 
was  to  all  appearance  reading,  for  she 
turned  the  leaves  over  in  proper  suc- 
cession, and  the  gentleman  with  a  news- 
paper between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
Lis  right  hand,  which  he  did  not  even 
try  to  appear  to  read.  The  lady  looked 
on  her  book;  the  gentleman  looked 
into  the  fire :  both  were  silent.  The 
candles  had  not  been  snuffed  for  soma 
tiiMb  coDsaquently  they  began  to  streal 


down,  and  to  flare  up:  they  wer%  in 
all  honesty,  muttons,  with  outsides 
smoothed  and  polished  like  wax  lights ! 
But  the  new-married,  they  £d  not 
know  that  they  were  muttons— in- 
deed, they  scarcely  knew  what  they 
were — for  them  they  might  have  been 
rush-lights. 

But  the  clock  struck,  as  we  have 
said — it  struck  one,  two,  &c.,  and  then 
eleven 

<«  What*s  that  ?"  said  the  &ir  OM^ 
looking  up  firom  her  book. 

«  Eh,  love?"  replied  the  bridegrooB, 
who  had  got  himself  into  some  puxxle 
with  the  faces  which  he  had  been 
studying  in  the  grate. 

<«  What's  that,  dearest?"  asiked  the 
fair  one  again. 

**  That— that  I"  and  the  gentlcnan 
paused  for  a  moment,  but  appeared 
still  more  puzzled — **  Really,  darliBKi'' 
he  continued,  I  don't  know,  hut  111 
rinff  and  ask  Dandy."  Dandy  was  the 
bridegroom's  factotum. 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  lady  retaned 
to  her  book,  and  the  gentlman'i  em 
wandered  back  to  the  fire-place,  mm 
very  amusing  it  is  to  watch  the  ftmnj, 
and  the  serious,  and  the  grim  laoea  a 
the  fire,  when  one  wants  to  go  to  bed 
on  one's  wedding  niffht ! 

The  door  opened  and  the  mkbm 
entered. 

<«Did  you  ring,  nr?"  adMd  At 
man,  after  waiting  a  reaaonaUe  tiae 
to  stare  at  both  parties  at  the  fin- 
place. 

'<  Eh— what !"  asked  thehridigrao^ 
looking  yet  more  curiously  into  At 
fire — "  yes,  I  did  ring^  yea.  Send  mj 
man!** 

**  Certainlv,  sir."  The  waitv  v^ 
nished,  wonaering  as  he  went  to  eil 
the  Kentleman*s  gentleman,  irhaX  lie 
gentleman  saw  in  the  firr  plica  ft 
was  so  odd  to  look  that  way, 
once  to  turn  his  face  roomL 

The  waiter  entered  i 
looking  parlour-like  room, 
seated,  enjoying  thentdveib  ihmmm^ 
man's  gentleman  and  the  lad^■l^|; 

*'  You're  wantedf  •ir,'*  oheeiwd  lit 
waiter — "  your  master  wants  wk* 
-  <«  Me— a— welU-yee.     Hat  iMI 
do,  waiter.     Bringabed-I%ltt." 

Thegentleman'smitlenwBi 
his  legs  out  before  nlint  sUnod 
thing  in  a  gUis,  miled  at  hm  Uy^ 
lady,  and  watdied  the  vatar  ortrf 
the  room. 
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^  Now,  Julia  NAngel,"  remarked  the 
g«otleiiiAn*s  gentlemaDy  as  the  door 
doMdy  *'  you  know  it's  all  verj  well 
mj  being  wanted." 

''  Ah  I  joa  naughtj  thing  you/* 
half  laughed  Julia ;  and  she  walked 
towards  the  door,  and  took  the  bed- 
light  from  the  hands  of  the  returned 
waiter,  and  left  the  room  with  it. 

''  Sir/*  said  the  waiter  to  the  ^ntle- 
iiian*s  gentleman,  who  was  smihng  to 
the  Ter J  tips  of  his  ears—''  it  was  you, 
■ir»  the  gentleman  asked  for.'* 

''Oh,  indeed!*'  ejaculated  Mr. 
Dandy — "  roe  was  it — me  ?  Bring  me 
a  pair  of  slippers,  waiter." 

The  man  of  the  napkin  stared,  and 
then  went  for  the  slippers. 

Re-occupied  in  the  matter  of  the 
hook,  and  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  strange 
lacet  in  the  fire,  were  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  when  the  lady's  lady 
eater ed  the  room  with  the  bed-liffht 

^Ma — am,  it's  past  eleTen,**  said  the 
Abigail,  holding  out  the  bed-light  be- 
rare  her. 

^  Ob,  is  it  indeed  ?'*  with  something 
like  astonishment  exclaimed  the  lady. 

**  It  is,  ma — am,"  re-asserted  Juliay 
•tin  holding  forth  the  bed-light. 

**  Dear  me,  who  would  have  supposed 
it:  my  book  was  so  pleasant,*  said 
the  bride,  as  she  rose  to  leare  the 
room.  "  Come»  Julia.  Good  night, 
Cbarlea." 

**  Dearest,  good"  but  there  was 
•omething  Tery  extraordinary  in  the 
ire»  and  Charles  could  not  ffo  on. 

The  Abigail  turned  a  qmck,  laugh- 
ing look  upon  the  brideffroom,  as  she 
Ibflowed  her  mistress  mto  the  bed- 
room, which  led  off  the  sitting-room, 
md  doeed  the  door  between  two  of  the 
aott  wretchedly  bappr  mortab  in  the 
world— a  bride  and  bndegroom. 

What  goes  on  in  the  bed-room  for 
aa  hour  and  a  half  after  the  bride 
•oiers  it,  nobody  erer  knows.  The 
Mcret  of  the  fireemason's  b  not  more 
darkly  ooTered  np.  But  whaterer 
doc*  go  on,  of  course  it  does  g^  on ;  and 
while  it  was  going  on,  there  sat  the 
bridegroom,  with  nis  kneee  into  the 
ire,  watching  the  erer-changing  faces 
which  laughed  at  him,  frowned  at  him, 
tamed  np  their  noses,  and  often  seemed 
to  say  to  him — "does  your  mother 
kaow  your  out  ?"  There  he  sat,  until 
tito  phanfssmagoria  became  darkened, 
and  the  jfare  pot  on  tte  night  cay»and 
DipHi  to  gire  inM4|airooil 


symptoms  of  Othelloiaiiw-.'' pot  ont 
tKe  light." 

Such  was  the  itate  of  things  when 
the  lady's  lady.  Miss  Julia,  swam  like 
a  sylph  from  Uie  bed-room,  through 
the  sitting-room,  and  in  her  nrettieft 
tone  simpered  out,  '*  Good  nigntf  •ir." 

"Eh,"  ejacuUted  the  astonuihed  and 
bewildered  fire-place  philosoiA«r— 
"eh!"  and  he  retired  with  the  hope  of 
realising  the  wish  of  Uie  waitiiy. 
woman — "  a  sood  night*' 

Out  of  No.  10  and  down  stain 
tripped  Julia.  On  the  first  kndh^ 
whom  should  she  meet  but  the  little 
sharp-looking  man,  buttoned  np  to  the 
chin,  and  with  his  hat  on. 

"  Good  night,  good  nieht,  my  pretty 
girl,"  said  the  sharp-looking  little  mant 
and  he  tried  to  play  the  gafiant. 

"  Get  along  with  your  nasty  com- 
pliments,"  returned  Julia,  with  the  ae- 
companiment  of  an  undeniable  slap  on 
the  nee. 

Down  stairs  hurried  Julia,  and  t^ 
stairs  ran  the  sharp-looking  little  man. 

Haring  arrived  at  that  part  of  the 
staircase  where  a  corridor  ran  off  to 
the  riffht,  in  which  was  No.  10,  the 
little  warp-looking  man  made  a  halt  in 
his  "^ttmg  up  stairs,"  and  silently 
and  noiselessly  pursued  the  way  to  No. 
10.  He  crept  to  the  door,  looked 
through  the  key-hole,  saw  all  wae 
dark,  and  ffendy  openii^  the  door, 
slunk  into  tne  room.  A  light  glim- 
mered through  the  key-hole  and  nnder 
the  door  of  the  bed-room»  which  was 
«a  note  with  No.  10.  Towards  that 
li^r^t  the  lynx-eyed  Latitat  stole.  At 
tms  second  key-hole  he  applied  hit 
eye :  at  first  he  saw  nothings  the  lisht 
falling  with  too  strong  a  conoentraSon 
on  h»  optic;  bat  when  he  did  eee^ 
there  on  a  drowsy  piUow  lay  a  geooiaa 
lady— not  a  man  in  woman's  togi,  aa 
Mr.  L.  enected!  He  almost  ^jaeo* 
lated  alouo.  But  at  that  moment  hit 
proper  fiiculties  were  rooied  to  the 
most  painftd  sense  of  attention.  From 
behind  the  curtains  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  which  Mr.  L.  could  not  eee^ 
emerged  a  real  man  I — to  be  sore  he 
was  not  in  his  togs,  but  he  was  narer- 
theless  a  real  manl  The  bum's  left 
hand  was,  as  quick  as  liffhtning^  raised 
to  the  handle  of  the  dooi^— the  lock 
was  gently  pressed  bade  On  mored 
the  real  man ;  but  his  iaoe  oontinoad 
so  shaded  that  its  lineamaats  eonldaot 
basesB.    A portmaalsaa  I17 oloaa  ta 
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the  door :  to  this  article  the  attention 
of  the  real  man  seemed  drawn.  He 
took  a  wax-light  from  the  dressing- 
table  ;  he  knelt  down  by  the  leathern 
eonvenience  (the  bit  of  dirty  white 
paper  was  in  Mr.  L.'s  hand) ;  he  put 
the  wax-light  on  the  floor  beside  him* 
and  exhibited  to  the  little  sharp-looking 
man  the  features,  not  of  the  gentleman 
be  was  after  I  The  shock  was  too  great 
for  the  poor  bum.  An  hysteric  "  my 
eyes  "  escaped  his  lips — the  door  which 
•pened  towards  the  bed-room  went  in 
with  him — he  fell  over  the  portman- 


teau, and  the  real  man*  and  the  evidkl 
The  fair  one  screamed^  ai  well  slw 
might ;  the  floored  bridegroom  swortt 
which  he  couldn't  help ;  while  the  UttW 
sharp-looking  man«  cat-like  in  all  his 
movements,  jumped  to  his  hga,  re- 
traced his  steps  throu^  the  rooma* 
hurried  up  sturs  to  his  own  ''local 
habitation*'  under  the  slates,  and  pilad 
up  against  his  door  a  dressing-tablet 
two  chairs,  his  hat-box,  blue  bag  and 
carpet  bag,  by  the  light  of  tha  mooiw 
before  any  one  could  say  ''Jack  Robui* 
son." 


CHAPTEB  VI. 


The  use  of  agitation — Hasty  philanthropy,  and  its  miserable  ending — A  develap- 

meat  of  prudence— .Killing  no  murder. 


Julia  had  not  seated  herself  more 
than  Ave  minutes  opposite  to  Mr. 
Dandy*  in  the  snug  parlour,  when  the 
scream  of  her  mistress  struck  upon 
her  car.  At  that  moment »  too,  a 
waiter  was  bringing  in  something  hut 
for  the  use  of  the  fatigued  gentle- 
man's gentleman,  and  lady's  lady, 
before  they  went  to  repose  them- 
selves. 

"  My  gracious !"  exc1aime<l  Julia, 
starting  to  her  feet ;  «<  if  that  ain't  the 
mistress !" 

"  Curse  mo,  if  that  ain't  the  mas- 
tar  1"  chimed  in  Mr.  Dandy,  starting 
to  his  feet  also,  and  his  hair  stood 
bolt  upright. 

Trogs  blackoy!"  added  the  asto- 
nished waiter — '*  I  never  heered  sich 
a  thing !" — and  he  stood,  like  a  stuck 
pig,  right  in  the  door-way. 

f*  Get  out  of  thaty  you  nasty  man  1" 
half  screeched  the  waiting-woman,  as 
the  made  a  drive  at  the  door, — another 
ory  from  her  mistress,  impelling  her 
towards  No.  10. 

**  Cuss  yonr  water,**  swore  Mr. 
Dandy,  who  in  his  agony  to  go  to  the 
resone,  had  upset  the  waiter  and  the 
at  cetcras  in  the  door- way,  receiving 
into  the  l>osom  of  his  shirt  the  l>oil- 
ing  water,  which  hail  been  intended^ 
when  qualifled,  for  his  stcmiach. 

Down  fell  the  waiter,  awav  tiew  the 
waiting-woman,  and  Mr.  Dandy,  andf 
along  Uie  same  passage  from  the  great 
kitchen  came  running  the  couk  and 
kitohen-maid,  who  buth  full  uver  the 
hoib  of  tha  pm^trate  knight  of  tha 
mfian^  antting   thamsalvas  marvel* 


lously    with    the   fragment!   of  tha 
broken  glass  and  jugy  and 
loudly  all  kinds  of  **  rourther.*' 

Hut  the  scream  was  heard  in  tha 
travellers*  room  also.  This  room  waa 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  stair-casa.  In 
it,  at  the  time,  sat  the  remnant  of  9k 
commercial  party,  deep  in  the  qoatlMm 
of  t)ie  distress  among  the  manufaolii. 
rers,  and  over  head-and-eara  in  pota- 
tions of  the  native,  mixad  hot  aaA 
"sthrong."  The  few  that  ooul^ 
stood  up  ;  those  that  couldn't  stand  it 
l()n«r,  fell  down ;  and  those  thatoovlifaill 
stand  it  at  all,  rolled  off  thair  chasa 
on  the  floor. 

( )ne  gentlemaui  who  was  raallj  aa 
hi!>  legs,  vociferated^  ''murdor,"  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room*  Anothwh 
who  was  partly  on  his  leg%  saqg  anl 
"  fire,"  and  went  haad  foroniQgt  igto 
tlie  grate ;  and  a  thirdf  who  halad  |ha 
agricultural  interestt  and  atary 
interest  but  his  own,  and  who^ 
his  cujis,  when  he  lost  his  kg%  paw 
lost  sight  of  number  ona^  eriadovl 
«  thieves, '  and  spilt  hinarff  into  thi 
pit  of  a  traveller  for  tha  Umh 
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who  was  taking  a  qniet  nap  vndar 
mahogany. 

The  gent,  who  shot  Mt  of  Aa 
room  followed  tha  soi^ad  of  tltt  oi^ 
cry,  with  strides  which  took  a  ttni 
stairs  at  a  time. 

«  There !  there  I  **  be  alMiiM  aipL 
as  he  got  to  the  top  of  tha  ataiff%  m^ 
Curneil  down  the  rnnridnr  thasa  il  il 
—it  must  be  I  "  Murdtr  I  fcf  r  If 
bellowed  mora  loadlj*  niAiH*  9i  |§ 
though^  Urajiht  4ba  fbT^    |B 
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now  1m  bad  to  barn  that  whUk«v  and 
vatar,  ai  well  at  othar  spirits,  has  a 
will  of  its  own,  and  that  the  will  of 
tha  whiskej  prevailed  over  the  will  of 
the  man.  Instead  of  entering  on  the 
scene  of  action,  as  the  poor  gent«  flat* 
tared  himself  he  would,  he  went,  head 
forerooAt,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
with  such  force,  that  he  drove  in  a 
door,  double- looked,  facing  No.  10, 
where  slept  a  virgin  ladv  of  about 
flft^-eight,  and  her  maid,  the  Utter  to 
keep  barm's- way  out  of  tbe  waj  of  her 
mistress. 

Into  this  penetrale  shot  the  bag- 
man. And  then — then  there  was  a 
scrt^am !  Tbe  lady,  virginated  for  so 
manj  years,  and  hopclesslv  ignorant  of 
the  kweetfl  of  married  life,  and  now 
living  with  the  d(*ep- seated  determina- 
tion never — if  »hc  could  help  it — to 
chancre  from  single  blessedness — in 
proper  prudence,  kopt  a  lamp  burning 
in  the  room  all  night,  that  thus,  even 
the  shadanc  of  a  man  might  not  come 
between  her  and  her  peaceful  dreams  1 
Be  It  remembered,  peoole  always  light 
candles,  perhaps  at  tne  wrong  end 
sometime*,  when  thev  have  a  horror 
of  shadows !  Think,  gentle,  modest 
readier,  of  a  genuine  man,  in  breeches, 
et  cetera,  bolting,  head  foremost,  into 
such  a  room ! 

Up  sat  the  maiden  virgin,  in  terror! 
aad  lo !  she  beheld  a  huge  he-man, 
nrostrata  on  the  floor.  Scream  she 
Old,  and  cover  her  eyes  with  her  hands 
she  did  too  ;  tho',  like  your  capital 
blind- man  among  innocent  children, 
while  vowing  all  was  dark  as  K rebus, 
she  did  see  a  little  between  her 
Angers.  But  as  her  mistress  sat  up 
and  screamed,  so  the  maid  sat  up  and 
screamed ;  nor  dM  she  contribute  a 
little  to  the  violent  bursts  of  offended 
iri<Hle»ty  which  her  mistress  sent 
forth. 

Strange  was  the  appearance  of  the 
virgin  !a<ly  and  the  virgin  maid.  The 
f'frmrr  ha  1  her  head  cased  in  flannel, 
ani  h<r  bodv  in  a  wrapper  of  the 
same  ,  all,  iniW<l,  of  the  best  Welch 
manufai.'ture.  The  latter,  too,  was 
limiUrh  ea.ii-d,  but  it  was  with  a  |>et- 
tiroat,  which  enilnred  more  of  the 
••rii*»»*i'f  it«  fair  owner  than  of  the 
wa^hTH'^man.     Thi-y  were  pictures! 

Jjli-i  Skill  Mr.  Darnly,  immediately 
•u-  <  t^"!*il  thi*  gi-ntfema:!  in  rushing 
up  »tair%,  whose  elevated  heroism  had 
proved  such  a  floorer  to  him,  and 


who,  instaad  of  preventing  murderf 
had  got  up,  in  his  own  way,  a  littla 
something  worse  than  murder. 

True  to  their  employers,  the  gen- 
tleman's gent  and  the  lady's  lady, 
cared  not  a  farthing  for  the  soream  or 
the  oath  of  any  but  those  who  paid 
them.  They  hurried  into  No.  10, 
and  to  the  dour  leading  into  the  bad- 
room  : — that  was  now  Ufcktd^  perhaps 
the  bridegroom  had  taken  Mr.  L.  for 
a  drunken  traveller,  and,  to  pravant 
Aiture  mistakes,  had  locked  "  the  world 
and  his  wife"  out. 

*'  Is  any  thing  the  matter,  ma'am?" 
asked  the  frightened  waitii^-woman 
through  the  door. 

<«  O !  nothiog  I"  said  the  lady.  No* 
thing  wot  the  matter — the  laai,  was  a 
hudbeen I — happy  equivoque  1 

''You  don't  want  mc, sir?"  interro- 
gated Mr.  Dandy. 

**  You,  sir — no  !**  returned  the  mas* 
ter  ;  adding,  as  the  maid  and  man  re- 
ceded from  the  door,  almost  as  fast  as 
thev  came, "  Go,  sir,  and  tell  the  land- 
lord to  stop  that  confounded  uproar.** 
That  was  the  noise  he  complained 
of. 

««  Lor,  what  was  It  ?"  inquired  tha 
trembling  Julia  of  Mr.  Dandy ;  "I'm 
sure,  it  was  like  her  scream.  ** 

"  I'm  sure — it's  a  mystery,"  replied 
Mr.  Dandy :  '*  but  there's  a  real  row. 
Julia,  over  tne  way — shall  we  Join  It  ? 

^  Oh!  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Julia. 
''  I'm  just  in  funning  humour.  It  waa 
so  strange." 

Mr.  Dandy  and  Julia,  closing  tha 
door  of  No.  10,  now  Joined  the  crow4 
collecting  in  the  opposite  room. 

"  What's  the  matter—what's  tha 
matter,  ma'am  —  for  mercy  take, 
ma'am,  speak  ?**  Inquired  the  rotund 
landlady,  who  was  in  h«T  bed-wrapper* 
from  the  maiden- widow,  tie«l  up  with 
flannel  bandages  about  the  head,  and 
in  a  flannel  jerkin  to  boot.  **  Ma'am* 
what  is  it?— O!  I  shall  go  mad. 
ma'am — ma'am !" 

Still  the  maiden  la«ly  screamed 
awav — her  faithful  protectress  scream- 
ed also— both,  perhaps,  a  little  louder 
than  before. 

'*  Here'5  a  ^i^t*  said  boots,  andsome- 
thlnff  nearly  threw  him  ou  his  face. 
He  mnkotl  <lown  and  then  he  looked 
up, — "  ma'am,  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  ?  what  ?  what?"— asked  the 
excited  landlady,  who  hitherto  had 
been  so  distracted  with  tha  screaming. 
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and  80  attentive  to  the  ladies  in  their 
'^dish-sha-bill,"  as  the  boots  called  it; 
but  she  never  thought  of  anj  thing 
else,  nor  looked  for  any  thing  else. 

*'  Here  he  is,  ma'am  I"  explained  the 
boots, — **  here  he  is  ;'*  and  he  pointed 
to  the  gentleman  on  the  floor. 

"  Mercy  1 — a  dead  man!"  screamed 
the  landlady. 

A  yet  more  terrible  yell,  burst  from 
the  damsels  in  the  beds. 

'<  No,  ma'am,"  grinned  boots,  as  he 
looked  into  his  lady's  face, — ''he's  not 
dead  all  out ;  he's  only  dead  in  a  sorte, 
— ma'am  he's  dead-drunk  I" 

The  mystery  was  cleared  up  in  an 
instant.  A  drunken  man  had  fallen 
through  a  door,  double-locked,  into  a 
lady's  place  of  repose.  She  screamed, 
—of   course    she     did;     her    maid 


screamed  also ;  of  course,  all  iiimids» 
under  like  circumstances,  would  have 
done  the  same.  People  ran  to  the 
place  of  uproar,  of  course  they  did^ 
that  was  natural.  Amonff  those  who 
hurried  to  prevent  murder,  was  the 
landlady ;  that,  too,  was  right ;  and 
she,  good  soul,  was  horrified,  and  dig- 
nified, and  in  a  night -wrapper, — at 
such  a  time  of  night,  that>  too,  was  all 
perfectly  natural.  But  when  ''the 
cat  was  out  of  the  baff,"  why  the 
drunken  man  was  carried  away  to  bed 
by  waiters  and  boots,  &c.,  and  the 
ladies,  who  were  in  bed,  aAer  hearing 
a  brief  apology  and  explanation  from 
the  landladv,  were  not  taken  out  of 
bed,  but  lef^,  once  more,  to  repose  ''in 
the  arms  of  Murphy. 


CHAPTER   Vlh 

Misfortunes  never  come  •inyjy  alone  f 


Ip  there  be  a  misery  capable  of  de- 
stroying sleep,  it  is  the  impossibility, 
even  on  one's  pillow,  to  fly  from  one's 
cares,  or  to  got  out  of  one's  strapes. 
So  found  Mr.  Latitat.  He  had  vot 
into  the  wrong  box,  and  out  of  it  with 
wondrous  dexterity ;  but  not  so  com- 
pletely out  of  it,  as  to  feel  assured  he 
was  not  in  a  scrape.  On  his  pillow,  he 
shut  his  eyes,  but  it  was  no  use,  they 
refused  to  be  fastened  down — they 
would,  nolens  volcns,  open  again,  and 
stare  about  at  the  curious  shapes  and 
figures  which  filled  the  room,  and  ever 
and  anon  turn  towards  the  spot  where 
they  had  a  feeling  the  dreHsine  table, 
chairs,  &c.  were  uiled  up  against  the 
door.  Towards  that  door,  the  wilful 
eyes  of  Mr.  Latitat  had  wandered  for 
the  twentieth  time,  when  the  ftleepless 
little  man  was  startled  by  a  knock  at 
it.  Alarmed,  but  not  roused,  Mr. 
Latitat  porpetrate<l  a  vigorous  snore. 
The  knock  was  repeated,  and  then  the 
handle  of  the  door  was  tried. 

"  Hallo  !  I  say !"  demanded  the  now 
awakened  little  man.   ««  Who's  there  ?" 

"  It's  me,  ycr  honour,"  replied  a 
voice,  the  voice  of  the  porter. 

•*  You,  is  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Latitat, 
''and  what  do  you  want  disiturbingpeo* 
pie  ?  I  cannot  get  up  yet — and  won*t." 

"  Oh,  no  !  yer  honour,  we've  none  of 
OS  been  in  bed  yet.  I  onlee  wanted  to 
know,  when  ye'd  be  called,  an*  whether 
ye  had  any  boots.*' 


"  I  have  no  boots  for  you,  sir,**  sud 
the  little  man,  who  now  sat  up  in  bedy 
with  courage  and  choler,  equally  riaog. 
"  Go,  sir,  and  don't  disturb  me— go, 
and  if  I  am  to  be  called,  call  dm  at 
five  o'clock — d*  hear !" 

"  Yes,  yer  honour,"  observed  the 
porter,  and  he  walked  off  about  his 
business. 

"  So,"  thought  Mr.  Latitat  as  his 
tormentor  left  the  door,  "  I'm  safc 
now,  nobody  knows  what  I  did,  and 
depend  on't  I'll  not  tell  of  myself.*' 

Thifl  soliloquy  appeased  the  fnrs 
and  the  conscience  of  the  little  ftt 
man  almost ;  but  completely  to  lall 
the  latter,  he  g^t  out  of  bed,  and,  as 
well  as  he  could,  began  to  replace  the 
furniture  which  he  had  piled  up  againsl 
the  door :  in  doing  this  by  reason  of 
the  darkness,  and  some  little  trepida- 
tion, he  certjunly  made  considerable 
noise,  mhich  roused  Arom  a  heftvy  and 
sound  sleep  a  person  of  no  very  evn 
temperament,  who  slept  in  the  roooi 
which  was  divided  bv  a  partitioa  from 
Mr.  Latitat's,  and  unfortumitely  tgaimt 
this  partition,  on  one  side  was  the 
head  of  his  neighbour's  bed>  and  on  the 
other,  the  standing  room  for  his  owB 
table,  chairs,  &c. 

"What  the 1"  eieUimed  Mr. 


Latitat'it  neighbour.    «<  What 
are  ve  doin*  ?" 

1* hen  rattled  a  chair  i^ut  the 
|)artition. 
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««  Yedmll**  roared  the  half  awakened 
fiooy  and  out  of  bed  he  jumped. 

^^Lorl"  ejaculated  Mr.  LatiUt, 
and  oTcr  the  waah-ttand,  jug,*  baain» 
and  all  he  fell»  carrring  the  crockery 
and  the  piece  of  farniture  to  the  ground 
with  him. 

•*  Hal  but  ril  quite  yel*'  Tociferated 
hb  next  door  neighbour,  flying  like  a 
lion  or  a  tiger  at  the  partition  with 
htf  shut  fisty  which  speedily  found  it- 
aelf  in  Mr.  Latitat*a  bed-room. 

**  Mercy  t  mercy  t — spare  my  money 
and  take  my  life!"  cried  out  the  proa- 
Irate  man»  who  waa  endeavouring, 
proetrate  on  his  stomach  as  he  was, 
to  make  a  swim  or  a  crawl  for  it,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  supposed  house- 
OTcaker. 

'*  Ye  jade,  is  it  there  ye  are  !*'  re- 

eed  the  excited  partition-breaker — 
t  it's  myself  that'll  pull  ye  out 
of  it-- 

Then  there  was  another  smash,  and 
another  err  for  **  mercy,"  with  "  help," 
^murder,'  added  to  it. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  the 
porter,  whose  room  was  dose  by,  now 
arriTed  at  the  scene  of  action.  Aware 
that  Mr.  Latitat's  door  was  fastened, 
the  porter  wisely  tried  the  door  of  the 
next  room,  which  luckily  was  un- 
bolted ;  into  this  room  he  walked,  and 
to  his  extreme  surprise  found  a  man 
in  Itts  shirt  with  both  his  arms  through 
the  broken  partition,  and  his  tongue 
■ttertn^  sundry  strong  assertions,  and 
emphatic  expressions,  of  no  yery  gentle 
import. 

*'  Ay  ye  plaxe,  sir,**  said  the  porter, 
walking  up  to  the  apparent  bedlamite 
yery  coolly,  and  letting  the  light  of 
him  candle  fidl  full  on  his  face.  ''  Ay 
je  plaxe,  sir,  did  ye  call?** 

•*  CaO— call^me  call  ?**  stammered 
oot  tho  geotlemaa^*'  why— >where  the 


1?' 

•«  At  the  Ho— ^1,  sir,  ay  ye  pUxe," 
replied  the  porter,  with  a  proper 
aeratch  of  the  head. 

**  Ah  !  shure  enough !  1  am — be 
bothered  ay  1  didn't  bleeye  meself  at 
bocne,  an'  tormented  out  of  me  life  yid 
that  sthrale  of  a  wife  of  mine.*' 

•*  Blay  be  so,"  said  the  porter ;  "but 
yell  excuse  me,  whose  to  pay  for  all 
this  dam~mige?*' 

•*  Pay,  hoMy !  och  I  meaelf  to  be 
ahore.— Here,"  continued  the  tho- 
rooghly  aroused  and  sensible  uoag 
fer    iaeh   ha  waa— «<llir% 


what's  to  pay*^"  and  withdrawing  his 
hands  from  the  hole  in  the  partition, 
he  walked  to  the  table  on  which  was  his 
purse,  and  chinked  it  in  the  porter's  (mot. 

"  Yer  honour  *11  settle  it  in  the  morn- 
ing," obeeryed  the  worldly-mbded 
porter. 

"But  who  will  pay  for  me?*'  de- 
manded a  yoice  in  the  next  room, 
which  was  Mr.  Latitat'St  who,  poor 
little  fellow,  still  lay  sprawlinff  on  tha 
floor,  wet  to  the  skin  with  the  water 
which  ran  about  the  room  from  his 
wash-jug,  and  cut  in  not  a  few  places 
by  the  broken  pieces  of  the  oyertumed 
crockenr. 

**  Is  it  ye  ?**  said  the  strong  farmer, 
recollecting  that  he  had  certainly 
caused  trouble  to  somebody,  thou^ 
quite  unconscious  of  the  exciting 
cause.  ^  Is  it  ye  ?  shure  111  pay  for 
us  both ;  an  what's  more,  ay  ye'U  take 
anathing  warm,  1*11  orther  it,  yrith  all 
me  heart,  ma  bouchal." 

**  1  thank  you,  sir— no  ;  if  you  will 
promise  to  sleep  quietly,  and  only  let 
me  get  a  little  sleep  too,  and  if  you 
pay  for  all  the  damage  you  have  caused 
m  this  room,  that  ynll  content  me. 
Good  night,  sir,  there's  something  of 
a  partition  between  us  yet — but  for 
my  part.  111  neyer  sleep  in  such  a 
room  as  this  again.  No,  m  never  be 
poked  up  under  the  slates  by  any 
porter,  or  boots,  again,  that  I  won't ! 

Poor  Mr.  Latitat  during  this  ex- 
ordium g^t  up,  crawled  towards  his 
bedt  and  wet  as  he  was  got  into  it ; 
tha  only  comfort  he  had  was  in  the 
idea  that  he  had  told  the  porter  a  bit 
of  his  mind,  and  that  that  ninctionary, 
however  he  might  Uugh  at  hia  neign- 
bour's  peculiarities,  would,  at  least, 
experience  some  mortification  at  having 
incurred  his  (Mr.  Latitat's)  wrath. 

"  UmphI  that's  a  ouare  chap  1"  was 
all  the  farmer  said  m  reply  to  Mr. 
Latitat's  effiiaion,  and  then  he  got 
into  bed. 

"  So  he  is,  a  very  quare  chap," 
thought  the  porter,  as  he  left  the 
fhrmer^s  room,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  "  He's  quarer  than  I'd 
bleve  ana  won  barrin*  the  wandtherin' 
Jew  to  be;  we've  had  nauthin'  but 
tostifications  an  schrimages  since  he 
kem  into  the  Ho-*tel— .an'  me  shillin'l 
as  for  that,  av  I  can't  get  it,  another 
shall  1 — the  quare  orathurl" 

In  this  mind,  the  porter  went  to 
bed*  and  thao  ha  weal  to  alaap. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Affecting  the  Politician— -A  Tell  Tale— More  than  was  bargaiiMd  for. 


Being  called  precifelj  at  fire  o'clock 
by  the  porter,  Mr.  L.  got  up,  and 
decorated  as  he  was  the  day  before, 
together  with  hat-box,  carpet-bag,  and 
blue  bag,  in  a  few  minutes  appeared 
in  the  traveller's-room.  There  he 
called  for  the  porter,  and  giving  him  a 
shilling,  to  secure  the  seat,  desired  him 
to  take  a  place  for  him  on  top  of  the 

coach  to  Y ,  which  started  at  six 

o'clock  ;  he  then  discharged  his  sm^U 
bill,  and  gave  to  the  servants- 
nothing  1 — for  which  they  did  not  give 
him  their  blessing ;  and  about  which 
he  cared  very  little.  He  had  been 
taught  by  his  hard-hearted  profession 
that  people's  blessings  were  not  worth 
a  farthing.  He  therefore  never  laid 
out  a  farthing  in  what  he  esteemed 
a  valueless  commodity. 

On  being  assured  by  the  porter 
that  his  place  outside  was  secured  to 

Y 1  he  took  a  chair  by  the  fire, 

placed  his  moveables  close  to  the 
fender,  and  his  feet  upon  it.  Just  as 
he  had  begun  to  ei^joy  the  comfort 
of  the  coals,  a  gentleman  evidently 
prepared  for  the  road  entered.  The 
traveller  stared  at  Mr.  L.,  and  Mr.  L* 
stared  at  the  traveller. 

<'  Are  you  for  the  road,  sir  ;"  asked 
the  stranger  of  Mr.  L.,  and  he  handed 
a  chair  for  himself  beside  the  little 
sharp-looking  bum,  and  then  handed 
himself  into  it. 

Mr.  L.  looked  bard  at  his  compa- 
nion, and  watched  his  movements 
attentively.  When  seated,  in  reply 
to  the  question  that  had  been  put  to 
him,  he  articulated — "  Yes.*' 

'*  Thought  so,"  remarked  the  stran- 
ger, hift  eyes  conning  over  Mr.  L.*s 
moveaMesI    "  Eh  1— a  lawyer  ?" 

"  A -hem ! — not  hexactly  !"  was  Mr. 
L.'s  judicious  answer. 

'*  Cautious  too  1  Ah  I  quite  pro- 
per, and  lawyer-like  *  -'*  '  **" 
asked  the  utranger. 


Un  t     It  ?' 


«( 


Why,  sir  1**  baid  Mr.  L.,  *<  caution 
is  always  valuable — so  is  law^ors— 
that's  my  opinion.'* 

"  And  a  round  one,  tooj'*  assented 
the  utranger. 

Hutli  parties  sat  in  silence  for  tha 
next  tan  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  tba  ttraqger  ^gain  iMroka  tha  io«. 


««  Going  to  Y f  I  Mmw,  mr  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir !"  repUed  Mr.  L. 

<<  Ah  I  air  T  remarked  the  ttrangir, 
"these  are  glorioni  tinet  for  oU 
Y ." 

•*  Are  they  ?- 

"  Are  they  ?— Havn't  we  gtti  tiM 
boy  over  with  us ;  and  ain't  we  sifing 
the  tories  a  latherin*— that's  allf ' 

Something  or  other  in  thia  obeervt- 
tion  roused  the  cnrioaity  or  Mr.  L«t 
and  mehed  him  into  «  more  «hn^f 
humour. 

"  Ah  1"  observed  Mr.  L.,  with  eo«. 
aiderable  uUeresi  in  his  manntv,  **  I 
perceive  I  an  talking  to  a  Mm4$ 
Ypu,  sir  1  1  gueat,  are  on  the  right 
side.  Pardon  me.  I  am  wy  of 
strangers*  ll^d  I  known  jou  to  pe  a 
friend  of  the  Hononrahlf  Mialcr  Po* 
pularity*s,  I  should  not  have  been  ee 
stupid.  P^doi^  met  sir  U-pardon 
me  1  Will  you  have  (the  lipa  of  the 
stranger  began  to  raorei  ead  hia  flMmlh 
almost  to  feel  thirsty) — will  yoa  hum 
a  little  more  of  the  firo." 

The  stranger  stared*  He  had  e^ 
pected  at  least  one  tunUer,  hot  md 
strong.  HoweTer«  he  belie?ed  We 
new  acquaintance  to  he  of  the  Hght 
sortf  so  he  forgave  what  other* 
wise  he  might  have  thought 
approaching  to  an  inaolt. 

The  stranger  drew  his  chair 
to  Mr.  LatiUt's. 

<«  Glorious  timet  thcae^  inimiT 
repeated  the  stranger* 

«<  Glorious,  sir  T  eohoed  Mr,  J^^^ 
*'  the  people  will  have  thejv  mam* 

**  O  I  never  fear  themP  Wtt  tin 
answer. 

"  And  so,  he's  really  ai  Y         jPhT* 

"  Keally^bodily  1  Did^-t  Teee 
him  yesterday  at  the  eogrt  jtammt 
Ha!  ha!  ha!-.01  U  wna  *  arapl 
joke  1"  said  the  atraager,  whilo  the 
tears  ran  merrily  down  hji 
anil  his  ftides  shook  with  fon. 

«  Was  it,  indeed  ?**  aakad  tijn 
and  bomethin^  or  other  got  lalolhe 
corners  of  his  eyes  it  n%Vl  hM9 
been  a  cast  eye-lash  or  ae^  $ni  fOWI» 
thing  ran  down  one  of  hb  ehfoh^Md 
his  checks  blaxed  op  like  fig%  "  Wai 
ihindefdiM cruel?  TeUiy  ,JnU 
•llebevtit.    I  hamt  hc«i  to  T"*^ 
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vtl,  Bal  I  intend  going  thtre  to- 
day." 

*<  Wtll^  then»  M  we  have  a  few 
minotte  to  tpare,  injr  friend.  Til  let 
joa  into  the  fun,**  obligingly  replied 
the  stranger.  "  You  sec — no  doubt 
jon  know  it  alao«  when  the  new  writ 
was  ordered  for  Y  »  and  the  eleo- 
tioo  declared  void  by  those  queer  fel- 
lows in  London,  some  misbegotten 
tkitf  of  a  creditor,  set  on  we  believe 
bj  the  other  party,  was  bent  on  detain- 
ing our  favourite  in  that  liberty  crush- 
119  hole,  the  Queen's  Bench." 

**  Ha  l"  ejaculated  Mr.  L. 

**  True  1"  said  the  stranger—*'  in 
tluU  cursed  Bench*'* 

^  Whatl — Did    tou    ever    see  it, 

*•  0 1   havn*t  I  ? But   that's 

nothing.  We'll  have  that  episode  at 
•Aoiher  Ume,  if  you  like  it.  At  pre- 
sent I  must  go  straight  forward." 

•  01  do— pray  do!"  urged  Mr.  L. 

"  'That  creditor  1"  continued  the 
•traoger — **  Uiat  creditor — and  bad 
luek  to  him,  and  tu  all  creditor*,  say 
1 1  that  creditor,  the  thief,  is  a  cute 
Mlow.  1  believe,  however,  he  was 
only  as  cute  as  Englishers  may  be 
cute.  He  couldn't  be  up  to  our  ways! 
the  Lord  be  praised. 

M  1  think—not, '  half  muttered  the 
Viun. 

**  No!  he  couldn't— though  he  did 
employ  the  cutest  lad  of  a  bum  in 
LoodoQ.* 

A  »«iile  pUyed  over  the  countenance 
of  Mr.  L.,  but  it  evidently  was  not 
one  of  mere  pleasure ;  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
poialmcnt  in  it. 

**  The  honourable,"  continued  the 
stranger,  '*  didn't  care  a  farthing  for 
creditor  or  bum." 

**  What  did  he  do,  then:"  inter- 
mpfed  Mr.  L. 

**  What  did  he  do?"  repeated  the 
•trarijrer.  '*  Why!  he  did  them  both! 
ho !  ha  1     Ca{iital— wasn't  it  ? " 

•*  He!  he:— Clever!"  replied  Mr. 
L.,  whogrinneil  at  the  fire-place,  and 
then  bit  his  ri|fht  hand  thumb-nail  to 
the  ^oick.     *<  Hut  go  on,  pray  !" 

tioaliowiuK  as  much  of  hifl  laught4'r 
as  he  could,  the  stranger  obeyed  :-^ 
"  \r%  !  he  cheatetl  the  divil  out  of  his 
dor !  And  before  four  o'clock  thin 
«%4rfiin^  he'll  laugh  in  his  migi^ty'sface." 

••  A  hem  U-A  hem  ! "  cotifked  the 
Pom. 


«  Oh :  won't  he,  that's  all.  my  boy  ? 
But  I  forgot  my  promise*  Know, 
then — I'm  on  the  committee^ — and  a 
broth  of  a  committee  it  is — up  to  all 
kinds  of  fun !  Don't  we  know  a  thing 
or  two?  All  we  expected  was  that 
our  man  would  lie  by  until  we  called 
for  him.  So,  like  good  generals,  wo 
sent  for  O'Blaaeaway,  member  for 
this  pretty  city,  to  be  proposed,  make 
a  speech  for  us,  and  then  of  course 
to  retire,  leaving  the  victory  to  our 
man.  Like  a  prime  fellow  as  he  is, 
O'Blaseaway  joined  us  heart  and  soul  | 
and  yesterday  when  he  and  our  man 
were    nominated,  together  with  the 

goor  tory  colonel,  he  made  one  of  the 
nest  and  most  powerful  speeches  that 
ever  fell  from  his  lips.  Sir,  if  you 
had  heard  him  thunder  his  denancio- 
tions  against  the  tories.  How  he 
abused  and  blackguarded,  and  black* 
l^gg^d,  and  blackened  them,  you  would 
have  cried  with  joy !  Then,  too,  if 
you  harl  but  heard  the  wonderful  plans 
which  he  struck  out  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  town — for  the  widening 
of  the  streets — building  new  streets^ 
new  warehouses— for  the  enlarging  of 
oiur  harbour — for  the  improvmg  of 
our  trade,  you  wouM  have  been  struck 
by  the  wide  grasp  of  his  mind.  And 
above  all,  had  you  heard  him  sneer  at 
the  corporation,  and  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  that  they  were  soon  to  die 
a  natural  death,  and  that  he  hoped 
the  new  corporation  would  never  servo 
thorn,  as  a  former  protestant  corpora- 
tion had  served  a  catholic  mayor  and 
his  corporators,  by  hanging  them  up 
over  the  town  gates,  you  would  have 
thought  him  an  angel!  That  vile 
Cromwell,  too— how  admirablv  he  hit 
him  off.  '  I  see  him  now,'  he  said, 
*  I  tliink  1  see  him  now,  standing  be- 
fore me,  just  as  he  was— just  as  he 
looked,  when  he  ordered  his  bloody- 
minded  followers  to  play  their  cannon 
on  this  ancient  and  loyal  town !  A 
man  with  a  Bible  in  each  pocket,  and 
his  eyi's  turned  up  to  heaven!'  Sir, 
had  your  heard  those  words  from 
O'Blaaeaway's  lips,  you  would  have 
seen  that  man,  Cromwell,  too." 

Here  the  stranger  was  obliged  to 
stop  for  an  instant  to  draw  breath. 
He  was  greatly  excited,  which  Mr. 
Latitat  was  noi, 

**  But  v^luit  has  this  speech,"  asked 
Mr.  L.  <<  to  do  with  our  man  ?" 

"  Whv  this,  my  friend,**  replied  the 
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stranger.  **  I  was  just  coining  to  it. 
I  told  you  we  expected  our  man  to 
lie  by.  It  seems^  howeveri  he  thought 
for  himself,  and  to  some  purpose.  By 
the  post,  which  should  have  brought 
to  us  his  resolution  to  do  as  we  bid 
him — by  that  post,  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  our  man  arrived  in  Cork,  and  a 
few  little  fellows,  who  were  in  the  secret^ 
brought  him  down  to  us,  and  into  the 
court-house,  exactly  as  O'Blazeawav 
had  hit  off  Cromwell  so  beautifully.  A 
mad  woman,  as  we  thought,  rushed  from 
behind  the  corporation  to  the  side  of 
0*Blazeaway,  and  there,  tearing  a  bon- 
net off  her  head,  she  threw  it  into  the  air, 
shouting  out,'  Liberty  and  Popularity  I* 
Sir,  it  was  like  an  electric  shock.  The 
momentary  stillness  was  dreadful,  and 
the  shouts  and  the  screeching  which 
followed,  tremendous.  Every  body's 
heart  was  between  their  teeth.— 
O'Blazeaway  fell  on  Popularity's  neck 
and  wept ;  and  when  the  noise  and 
the  cries  of  the  people  had  subsided, 
with  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head, 
O'Blazeaway  stood  forward  for  an  in- 
stant, saying  in  a  voice  the  most  soft,  and 
in  tones  the  most  sweet — '  Girls  I  don't 
ye  want  cheap  tea  and  sugar,  and 
lashings  of  it  to  give  to  the  boys  ve 
love?  Boys!  don't  you  want  tne 
backey,  and  every  thing  cheap ;  and 
houses,  well  slated,  and  land  of  the 
first  quality,  for  what  ye  ought  to  have 
them  ;  and  no  thanks  to  nobody,  but 
the  dacint  little  girls  that  would  keep 
every  thing  so  neat  and  comfortable 
for  ye  ?  Townsmen — don't  you  want 
vour  streets  enlarged — your  stores  en- 
larged— ^your  trade  increased — ^your 
harbour  full  of  shipping?  Fellow 
countrymen,  don't  you  wish  Ireland 
to  be — 

•*  FInt  flower  of  the  carUi,  «nd  flnt  gtm  of  the  ■ou" 

I  know  you  do  !  I  know  it !  — the 
very  struggle  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged tells  me  you  do !  I  want  no 
other  evidence — no,  none  but  this— • 
this.'  Oh!  if  you  had  seen  as  I  did, 
his  keen  grey  eyes  con  over  every  face 
in  the  dense  crowd  before  him,  while  he 
paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  repeated 
with  his  own  peculiar  emphasis,  *  None 
but  this,  this! — Boys!  vote  for  your 
man,  in  petticoats! — vote  for  liberty 
and  Popularity  !'  By  the  virtue  of  my 
mother,  sir»  1  thought  the  shouting 
would  have  torn  down  the  roof  of  the 
eourt-booM!" 


''Did  you,  indeed,"  obsenred  tlM 
chagrined  bum,  who  had  eaten  down 
the  nails  of  three  other  fingers  to  the 
ouick,  and  had  just  commeDced  on  a 
fourth. 

"I  did." 

"  And  what  did  Mister  Popobuity 
think  ?"  asked  Mr.  LatiUt. 

''I  cannot  tell,"  was  the  answer; 
"but  this  IS  what  ho  said — when  the 
people  got  hoarseish,  he  stood  forward 
like  a  man,  as  he  is,  and  shaking  hia 
petticoats  in  the  most  waggish  man* 
ner  possible,  said — '  My  countrymeny 
or  rather,  my  countrywomen,  f  have 
beaten,  under  cover  of  these  garments, 
creditors  and  bums  ;  and  here  1  make 
a  vow  before  you,  that  I  will  nerer  lav 
them  aside,  'till  1  have  beaten,  witn 
Your  aid,  the  gallant  tory  Golonel ;  and 
by  all  that's  lovely,  as  Popnlarity  aaid^ 
we  will  beat  the  tory  colonel,  won't 
we  old  boy?" 

This  question  was  put  to  Mr.  La- 
titat, with  the  additional  stimulant  of 
a  ^ood  round  slap  on  the  back.  What 
might  have  followed,  it  is  not  pouiUa 
to  relate,  for  at  that  moment  the  coach 
drove  up  to  the  hotel  door,  and  every 
one  rushed  out  to  secure  for  himaen 
the  best  place  which  was  to  be  bad. 

Coats  and  cloaks  were  toned  up  to 
the  guard  and  coachmen  to  be  placed 
here  and  there.  One  gentlnnan  waa 
scrambling  over  another  gtentkniM^ 
with  a  beg  pardon,  and  a  not  ligkt 
tread  on  a  multitude  of  conH^  aa4 
getting  into  a  seat  which  had  been 
pre-occupied  by  a  cloak.  Tim  caaa 
altercations  and  vociferatioiu»  aa4 
pitching  of  cloaks  this  way,  and  coali 
that,  and  the  hoarse  bawling  ofporlOTib 
and  the  packing  of  trunta,  and  Un 
booting  of  carpet  bags  and  hat-lmwi^ 
and  parcels,  he.  &c. 

**  I  say,  coachee,  where  am  I  to  air 
demanded  Mr.  Latitat,  who^  iharp  m 
he  was,  was  not  quite  to  dotcr  ai 
others  were  in  mounting  a  ooaoh* 

"Where  it*s  convanicnt  to  ya^  ah* 
replied  the  coachman. 

"Convenient!  How  can  it  bo  com^ 
nient  to  sit  on  top  of  a  coach  ao  loodcdT* 
said  Mr.  Latitat,  not  a  little  h 

"  I t's  all  right,  yer  honour/ 1   ^ 

the  coachman ;  ''we've  **f"thtB 

on  top  of  her  than  her  nunbvt  vK* 

"You  have,  air,"  mdknaBtlj  » 
serted  Mr.  Latitat.   •*Or/tf  jo«| 
not  more  than  your  moBbart 
has  taken  my  plaot.'* 
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E?«rj  bo^  on  the  topof  tht  ooAch, 
■ad  mtrj  bodj  aboat  the  ooeoht  began 
to  grin. 

«<Coeehee^  I'd  have  jrou  know/* 
eoouDeoeed  the  sharp-lookinff  man, 
when  he  wae  interrupted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  oiBce — 

*  I  betr  Toar  pardon*  sir»  jour  place 
iiDotpiudforr 

•*  I  know  that,"  retorted  Mr.  La- 
tltaty  *'bat  it'i  taken,  I  gave  the  porter 
A  ahilling  to  tecure  it.*' 

''Qmte  right,  wt^*  observed  the 
elerk.  **  Here  it  ia  an  inside  place, 
MM  shilling  paid— eight  and  sixpence 
to  pav,  sir.  The  coach  will  be  off 
nreotlj. 

^An  inside  place!  why  I  told  the 
rascal! " 

««Wni  fou  look,  sir?"  asked  the 
derk,  holdmg  the  way-bill  close  to  Mr. 

Mr.    Latitat  did  look,  and  to  his 


horror  and  oonfbsion,  saw  written  in  a 
good  bold  hand  on  the  way-bill — **  One 
tnnde  to  Y — tgwl.  under  the  iUUei," 

The  little  man's  face  reddened— he 
became  half  mad.  But  still  he  had 
wit  enough  left  to  keep  his  practical 
joke  as  secret  as  possible ;  so,  red  as  a 
turkey-cock,  he  pulled  out  his  ptme* 
paid  the  balance  of  hb  inside  fare,  and 
darted  into  the  coach,  with  his  hack 
to  the  horses,  hugging  close  to  his 
heart  the  blue  ba^. 

''Will  ye  remimber  the  porter  of 
the  Ho — ^tel,  ver  honour  ?"  asked  the 
same  vagabond  of  Mr.  Latitat,  as  the 
door  was  shut  on  him. 

"No!"  was  the  glum  reply. 

"  Maybe  ve  will  thou^,**^  said  the 
villain,  andne  winked  hu  eye  at  the 
sharp-looking  man,  who,  as  the  coach 
drove  off,  thought  he  had  met  with  his 
match,  and  that  he  had  saved  ashil* 
ling  in  a  very  expensive  way. 


CHAPTia  IX. 


A  lie  by  the  way-side — A  discovery — The  value  of  a  lame  horse — A  hbt 


The  coach  had  rolled  on  nearly  to 
fStuB  end  of  the  first  stage,  without  Mr. 
Latitat  deigning  to  look  at  any  of  his 
Mow-passengers.  The  inside  oppo- 
site to  him,  a  shrewd  and  observant 
man,  who,  to  judge  by  his  appearance, 
was  more  accustomed  to  the  sharp 
practice  of  a  session's  court,  than  to 
die  more  dignified  business  of  the 
Four  Courts,  remarked  the  suUen,  dis- 
eosrtcnted  air  of  Mr.  L.  with  more 
tfMD  ooomion  curiosity.  The  blue 
bag,  hugged  so  closely,  the  hat  fixed  so 
ftrmly  on  hb  head,  the  down  look, — 
sever  for  an  instant  altered,  but  by  a 
very  transient  play  of  sharpness  over 
the  featores— were  all  put  together 
try  the  sessions  practitioner,  and  when 
added  up,  assured  him  that  Mr.  L. 
was  99wuhoify,  Thus  impressed,  he 
only  watched  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire from  the  little  sharp-looking 
man's  own  lips  more  information. 
At  length,  wearied,  perhaps,  with 
looking  down,  Mr.  L.  looked  up,  and 
he  almost  started,  when  he  felt  a  pair 
of  eyes  rivetted  on  his  own,  quite  as 
shrewd  as  his  own,  and  quite  as  prac- 
tised, as  was  evident,  in  the  art  of 
looking  into  a  man. 

The  sessions  practitioner  perceived 
that  tUt  was  the  time  for 


opening  fire.  With  a  polite  bow,  and 
a  smile  of  blandness  well  calculated  to 
throw  any  one  but  Mr.  L.  off  his 
guard,  he  remarked: — "I'm  afraid, 
sir,  you  find  this  a  wearisome  road* 
I  have  known  it  so  long,  that  1  have 
outlived  the  fatigue  which  it  cannot 
bat  infiict  on  travellers  newly  trying 
this  line  to  Dublin." 

Thb  observation  was  intended  to 
satisfy  Mr.  L.  that  he  was  known  to 
be  a  stranger  to  the  Cork  and  Dublin 
mail — that  he  was  a  afie  traveller— 
and  entitled  to  sympathy.  Would 
thb  induce  him  to  let  any  thing  out  ? 

<<Ahl"  replied  the  sharp-looking 
little  man,  sensible,  by  instinct,  that 
he  had  another  sharp  fellow  to  deal 
with — <'Ah! — ^yes,  it  is  tiresome." 

The  gentleman  of  sessions  celebrity, 
laughed  at  the  cuteness  of  hb  opposite 
neighbour ;  but  he  laughed  m  his 
sleeve — somewhere  about  hb  elbow. 
No  one  heard  him  cachinnate<*no  one 
saw  a  muscle  of  his  face  move.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  out-manosuvred.  He 
smiled  again  on  Mr.  L.,  and  con- 
tinued:— 

*'  Yes,  sir,  it  b  tiresome ;  Kodttrangers 
must  feel  it  particularly  so,  who  have 
not,  as  we  have,  local  associations  to 
keep  oar  eyes  open." 
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Thfr  sharp-looking  little  man  now 
felt  more  amused  than  before.  He 
was  certain  his  new-acauaintance  was  a 
knowing  fellow — one  fond  too  of  in- 
formation, which  he  was  determined 
not  to  afford  him.  ''All  roads,  sir/' 
he  replied,  "  are  much  of  a  muchness 
to  me.** 

**  Do  you  sleep  well,  sir,  on  all 
roads?*'  quickly  asked  the  sessions 
lawyer. 

''  I'm  never  caught  napping  on  any 
road,  sir,"  was  Mr.  L.'s  judicious  re- 
ply. 

"  Reelly,**  remarked  the  discomfited 
examiner,  *'  it's  a  blessing  not  to  re- 
quire sleep." 

•'  Nothmg  like  eyes  open,"  observed 
Mr.  L.,  who  unfortunately  began  to 
feel  too  strong  in  his  own  powers ;  and 
what  was  worse,  by  the  significant 
smile  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
observation,  showed  what  he  felt. 

"  Ha,"  thought  the  sessions  gentle- 
man,"! have  thee  on  the  hip,"  and  then 
he  continued — "  It's  delightful  to  find 
so  agreeable  a  companion  so  unexpect- 
edly. One,  too,  whom,  if  I  may  be 
8o  bold,  sir — I  being  a  lawyer — 
one,  too,  whom  I  may  consider  a 
brother  chip." 

Whether  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  L.'s  practice  was  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  lawyers, 
and  therefore  that  he  claimed  a  sort 
of  kin  to  that  fraternitv  ;  or  whether 
it  was,  that  by  giving  information,  no 
matter  how  trifling,  to  any  one,  we 
predispose  that  individual  to  be  com- 
municative in  his  turn,  it  need  not  be 
discussed  ;  but  so  it  was,  the  bum's 
heart,  or  what  he  called  his  heart, 
warmed  to  the  man  of  the  sessions. 

**  Happy,  sir — happy,  indeed — not 
quite  a  lawyer,  but  a — something  of  a 
— the  kind,'"  said  Mr.  L.,  all  smiles 
and  eraciousness. 

''  At  all  events,"  urged  the  sessiont 
ffentleman,  *'  we  are  flratemates — pro- 
fessionals." 

<'  Exactly,"  assented  Mr.  L,  who, 
Duzzled  with  the  first  word,  hesitated 
for  an  instant,  and  then,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  an  unguarded  moment,  thought 
it  might  be  the  Irish  ft>r  that  great 
class  of  ffovernment  nondescript  em- 

fi>ye3  cabled  "  commissioner?."  To 
r.  L.  it  appeared  wi}*dom  to  Ih*  any 
body,  or  any  thing,  rather  than  him- 
self; therefore  he  replied,  «*  Kzactly, 
sir.— exactly, — we  are — fVa  -  a  ■  ,  yes 


—  exactly,  you  m  a  ^fjtt,  aad  Tm 
a  commissioner ; — a  kiM  of  Iftvyirf 
you  know !" 

<«  Admirable,"  thought  th*  lawytr, 
**  1  have  him."  Then  asaiumiig  tha 
most  obsequiooslj  respactfal  iBaninr^ 
he  observed — ''Sir,  you  hoAoar  IM 
too  highly.  I  am  nothing  more  than 
a  practising  sessions  attomeiyt*** 
we  call  them  lawyers  here.  Yoii«  a 
commissioner,  and  by  jour  voice  Eqg^ 
lish,  are,  no  doubt,  of  tlw  Enf^iah  bar. 
Sir,  yon  honour  me  by  allowing  ma 
to  be  of  kin  to  ycm." 

"  0 1  not  in  tha  leaaty^lawjart  ara 
lawyers  you  know  my  fjriendt  whathar 
the  are  a —  lawyers—  or  lu—  coamii- 
tioners  I" 

"Ah  1  I  suppose,"  said  tha  lawyw^ 
^you  have  heard  of  the  intaiidad 
poor-law  commission  for  Ireland. *' 

"  Yes,  yes,  havn't  I  though :"  w« 
the  odd  reply,  accompanied  by  a  vink 
of  the  right  eye,  intended  to  speak  vo> 
lumes  to  his  new  friend. 

"  Oh !  go  far,  sir  ?"  asked  a  groff 
voice,  on  the  left  of  Mr.  L. 

•'  Only  to  Y— -^"  said  Mr.  L.,  now 
completely  off  his  guard. 

"  Ah  1— I  see^business  efttrv,"  la 
an  under-tone  said  the  lawyer  to  Ike 
commissioner  ;  at  the  same  tiaa 
turning  the  compliment  of  tha 
mentioned  wink  of  the  eye—'* 
ness  there," 

At  that  instant  the  cosrhwan 
denly  pulled  up  to  change  horese  i  the 
effect  of  which  short  pull  np»  was  la 
throw  the  gentlemen  whose  nees 
to  the  horses,  into  the  most 
parts  of  the  gentlemen 
were  to  the  horses. 

"Ugh!  ughr  coi^ihed  the  gntf 
voice  of  the  passenger  who  sat  aH^f- 
side  Mr.  Latitat. 

"  Lor !"  ejaculated  Mr.  L^  with  Ae 
best  part  of  his  wind  gena  fano  the 
next  week. 

"  Pardon,  sir,"  asked  tha  apMils 
to  the  gruff  n>ice,  as  he  gathani 
himself  up  into  a  sitting 
again. 

"A  thousand  par-^r- 
sought  the  lawyer  of  the 
M  he  disentangled  his 
from  the  half.bnttoned  w^    4i 
breasted  waistcoat  of  Mr.  £  ^  I 
_ahr'— the    lawyer    cuM   mf^  m 
more  ;  he  was  thrown  qnile 
for,  who  would  baliefa 
little  eyesf  whiah»  whalhar  Im 
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Ml 


Ml  of  a 


Ml  of  Mivti  vhatW  lorvlliiMng  a 
or  a  ted-evrUiBf  wert  Mver 
to  Im  at  faalt — tawy  ptering 
poiktl  Imlde   tho  doubla- 
htaittod  waittooal,  a  niofl  sutpieioai- 
aUea  of  dhty-oolovred  parch- 
The  sight  wif  sufficient    The 
holtid  aal  of  the  mail,  and 
fcilo  the  slabla. 

«  Bohy"  seld  the  ekrtr  fellow  to 
bottler, who wae  Jost  bringiaff  out 
mm  of  tlie  leaders,  ^open  your  haadi 
BoK  there  thera-^ahat  it  now,-. 
Ikata'a  a  aavereign  in  it— naai — hold 
joar  tongue,  you  ▼agaboad*  Ham*t 
joo    a    lame    horse    in    the    stable, 

Bobr 

**  Not  all  out,  yer  honour,**  replied 
Bob ;  **  but  we're  won  as  *11  lame  in 
fire-ao-thirtee  perches.** 

«« That  will  do.  Pat  It  to  the  malL 
Don*t  ask  questions,  now.      I  want 

fbar  borsee  on  to  Y in  an  instant. 

IMA  jm  tongue,  ye  rillain,  and  mind 
yuwr  ODsiDen  i 

Bob  stared  fbr  a  moment  at  the 
iMrioae  lawyer,  and  then  at  the  sorer- 
i%a  la  lus  hand.  What  was  he  to  do? 
MTtly  as  he  was  bid,  and  espeeiallr 
wfaaa  he  was  paid  Ibr  it.  He  took 
back  tiie  leader;  but  before  he  had 
Uripued  the  housing,  the  lawyer  had 
harried  into  the  bar— had  there  eon- 
trfrcdto  kiss  the  bar-maid,  to  drink 
aff  something  out  of  a  tumbler  to  the 
■aeeem  of  somebody,  and  had  ordered 
Ibar  horses,  without  delay,  on  to 
Y 

*  Chaae  aafbore  there.  Bob,  Imma- 
Amliae  r  called  out  die  waiter. 

^  la  lesa  nor  a  nda-itf**  replied  Bob. 
«•  Make  haste  wid  thlm  boiset,  Bob,** 
aaoHaaaded  the  guard. 

••  Cock  ^  up  r  Let  yer  betters  be 
tiafid  trtC"  retorted  the  oeOer,  pretty 


liaH  It  the  mail,  ye  tfmlb, 
's  waitfar  r*  demanded  the  man  with 
the  horn. 

*  I  Mete  jr,  Ned,**  said  Bob,  ««yer 
right*  Ned. 

During  this  Aalogtie,  tiie  fear  best 
iMreee  In  the  stable  were  brought  out, 
■ad  pat  to  a  chaise  which  stood  ready 
Ibr  work  some  few  yards  behind  the 

*  Ned,"  laid  the  lawyer,  who,  as  he 
passed  the  gaard  on  hb  way  from  the 
UB  door  to  die  chaise,  *  there's  f  ome- 
tbfaM  fm  te,"  and  he  pat  something 
wavAl  baf£if  brta  Us  haad."     •'Oha 


a  part  to  the  eoad&amn,  and  mifad 
leare  my  bag  at  the  Inui  Ned." 

**  Nerer  reari  yer  honour,  we'll  not 
fonrel  ye,"  was  the  satisfkotory  reply. 

Banff  went  the  chaise  door;  eraek 
went  the  whips  of  the  Doet-boyt»  and 
away  flew  the  chaise  ana  four. 

In  due  time,  the  mall  eontinaed  Its 
route  to  the  next  stage,  where,  In  due 
time,  it  did  not  arrlre.  The  solatioBi 
however,  was  plain  t  one  of  the  horses 
had  fallen  lame,  and  the  guard,  erentu- 
ally,  was  obliged  to  relie?e  it  of  all 
trork,  and  to  send  it  baek,  after  the 
coachman  had  orer-dosedit  with  whip* 
cord,  to  no  purpose,  by  a  boy,  to  Iti 
own  stable. 

At  first,  Mr.  L.  now  tbinkinff  him- 
wAt  almost  a  commissioner,  and,  at  all 
events,  bound  by  every  law  of  honesty 
to  continue  to  enact  the  part  which  he 
had  assumed,  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  his  late  opposite  friend. 
However,  as  the  lawyer  had  not  said 
where  he  was  to  stop,  he  took  it  fbr 
granted  dut  he  had  got  to  the  end  of 
his  Journey,  and  had  parted  company 
with  him  in  the  ordinary  way.  Mr.  L. 
therefore  went  on  to  y1—  very  con- 
tentedly, as  fast  as  the  coach  went ; 
but,  of  course,  no  faster.  Not  so  was 
It  with  the  lawver— he,  with  fbtir 
horses,  maddenea  into  the  pace  of 
racing  by  whip  and  n>ur, — the  post- 
boys being  liberal  of  ooth, — and  the 
lawyer,  liberal  of  the  **  tin,**— ahnost 
flew  over  the  road,  and  into  the  arms 
of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Popularity's 
committee,  at  Y 

^  Out  av  iSb$  way,  ve  divils — out  av 
the  wavl**  shouted  a  big  brawny  man, 
covered  with  rags  and  dirt,  to  about 
thirtv  of  his  bening  fraternity  who 
stood,  ea  masie,  before  the  door  of  the 
Royal  Hotel ;  ''  out  av  the  way— 4)ad 
cess  to  ye,  don't  ye  see  a  chase  comin' 
at  the  pais  av  a  hunt  down  the  Parade ; 
oat  av  the  way." 

U|i  drove  the  chaise  at  a  rattling 
pace,   and   the   horses,  foaming  and 
snorting,  dashed  through  the  t»dy  of 
mendicants  without  harming  one  of 
them. 

'<  All  right,  yer  honour,"  said  the 
post-boy  on  the' wheeler,  who  Jumped 
off  to  open  the  chaise  door,  leaving  hb 
whip  under  his  stirrup-leather. 

•*  Bravely  done,  boys,"  courteously 
acknowledged  the  lawyer,  as  he  deared 
Ibe  BteM  at  a  bound,  and  hurried  tip 
to  the  RoyaL 
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**  What  news,  yer  honour  ?"  asked 
the  hig  beggarroan,  of  the  lawyer ; 
**  our  man's  safe,  ain*t  he»  jer  honour  ? 
Libertee  an'  Populariteey  yer  honour  ; 
that's  it,  ain't  it  ?" 

«<  That's  it,  that's  it,"  replied  the 
lawyer.  **  There's  no  news,  boys, 
but  success,  none,  barrin'  this,  Barney," 
remarked  the  man  of  the  sessions,  let- 
ting his  voice  fall  almost  into  a  whis- 
per— "they  tell  me,  Barney,  there's 
a  poor-law  commissioner  in  the  mail, 
sitting  up  in  the  near  side,  on  the 
front  seat,  with  his  back  to  the  horses ; 
and  that  he's  cominff  here,  Barney; 
but,  mind,  I  didn't  tell  ye.*' 


«<  Ye  tell  me,'*  whispertd  BarneT ; 
<'no»  no — ^bleve  me  I'a  find  oat  tlw 
man  that  was  to  interfere  wid  me 
rights,  widout  anay  telliu'.  I'd  smell 
him  out:  a  commish'ner*— bad  lode 
to  him,  but  it's  we'll  oommiah'iier 
him." 

Thus  delivering  himaelf.  Barney  left 
the  lawyer's  side,  who  hurried  into  the 
hotel  to  dischar^  the  poat-bors. 
Barnev  walked  nugesticallyback  to  nil 
ragged  companions,  where,  in  a  very 
short  time,  many  heads  were  seen  to 
be  put  together,  and  a  great  deal  of 
whispering  to  g^  on. 


CHikPTER   X. 


The  Inn  Door — Ostlers — Waiters  ^Beggars. 


Twelve  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and 
the  wide  space  in  the  front  of  the 
Royal  Hotel  at  Y  was  covered 

with  ostlers,  and  boots,  and  waiters, 
and  beggars — all  waiting,Vith  mouths 
wide  open,  for  the  mail ;  and  all  in 
great  heart  about  the  election  which 
was  going  forward.  Among  the 
ostlers  was  Red  Dick,  and  Black  Dick, 
and  Dick  ^'  the  bishop,"  (who,  by  the 
way,  had  a  string-halt  in  his  near  hind 
leg) ;  among  the  boots  was  the  half- 
boots,  a  '<  pespiring  young  man"  of 
about  four  feet  ten,  and  the  whole 
boots,  an  •  undeniable  boots,  and  the 
top  boots  of  all.  There  was  lying 
Bob,  the  waiter,  among  the  waiters, 
who  stopped  at  nothing,  and  who, 
every  day,  pronounced  a  mixture  of 
sloe  leaves  <*  the  )>est  Chanee  Tae ;" 
and  the  oldest  yellow-leggetl  barn-door, 
"  a  raal  chick-kin."  Next  to  this  ve- 
racious individual  stood  his  compeer, 
never-goinff,  always-cominff,  lazy  Lan- 
ty,  witn  a  dirty  napkin  under  his  arm, 
and  a  kerchief/  once  white,  round  his 
neck,  the  streeling  ends  of  which 
served,  not  seldom,  to  wipe  the  too- 
perceptible  dust  off  a  tumbler  or  a 
wine-glass.  This  youth  had  his  mouth 
open,  because  it  was  troublesome  to 
shut  it ;  and  his  eyes  shut,  because  it 
was  wearisome  to  open  them.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  picture  of  inertness,  body 
and  breeches.  His  hair  was  long,  be- 
cause it  was  a  bother  to  have  it  cut,  and 
his  clothes  were  dirty,  because  it  was  a 
fatigue  to  be  always  brushing  them. 
A  clean  shirt  on  Laoty  womd  have 


been  indicative  of  more  than  moo^ 
mania.  Call  him,  too,  aver  ao  lend-* 
ever  so  crossly — ever  so  impcriously-i- 
there  he  stood,  going  to  g^o— but  be 
never  went.  'Then,  up  and  down,  here 
and  there,  and  every  where,  crowdad 
and  pushed,  and  jostled,  and  laaaliadt 
and  scolded,  beggars  innomenbto— 
some  with  bellies  appetixed,  and  iomj 
with  ditto  empty.  The  replelid 
laughed,  as  well  they  might ;  the  no- 
pleted  scolded,  which  they  coold  aol 
avoid  doing.  The  whole 
stirring  with  life — broad* 
cross-grained,  laughing, 
thing  livers. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Barney,  who  «m 
clearly  the  cock  of  the  walk  aaM^g 
the  gentlemen  and  Udiea  in  tnttva; 
•«  ha,  ha,  here  it  ia.*' 

«  Musha,  where,  honey?**  bawlid 
out  a  hundred  voices  at  onoe. 

**  Here,  here,"  atentoriiad  BvMfc 
making  a  very  suspiciooa  d^  villi  ta 
finger  and  thumb  upon  the  faara  ihad 
der  of  a  shock-heaoeJ  boy  wim  iioaA 
close  to  him. 

<<What  U  it?"  dmnandad  te 
crowd. 

«  Murther/'  aoreamed  te  lad. 

**  Arrah,  now,  be  dadnl,  ;•  wfA^ 
peen,"  gravely  urged  Barney;  "hi 
dacint  wid  ye,  an'  let  ma  cnteh  \im  il 
out  ;*'  and  then  he  made  ^nirthtr  ^ 
merciful  plunge  with  the 
thumb,  almost  into  the  bar 

•'  Oh,  oh,  oh,"  yelled  te  bw. 

**  I  have  him,"  vowed  te  liWlimpi 
man,  holding  vb^  big  Ha^fg  nai  tlHik 
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^•Wliat  iooHt  is  lie,  Barney?" 
atkcd  tlie  crowd. 

•"Okfbr  that," Mid  BmMjr;  ««be 
te  skin  of  me  mother,  be*t  toe  right 
•oorte  wMi-way,'* 

•*  A  flay,  isn't  it  ?"  inqaired  a  too 
matter^f-fiict  lady  in  ran,  who  at  that 
moment  was  shrugginff  ner  shoulders 
wp  to  her  ears,  and  diversifying  the 
sbmg  by  a  semi-rotatory  movement  of 
her  whole  body. 

^  A  flay  1*'  replied  Mister  Barney, 
whh  dignified  emphasis;  a  flar, 
ma'am;  d'ye  think  I'm  like  a  flay 
catcher  1  A  flayl  No  but  a  raal 
boogry  poor-law  commissh'ner,  atein* 
into  the  very  ritils  of  this  showlder  of 
mntton  of  Denny's — the  misfort'nate 
crather,  who  hasn't  a  bit  in  his  belly 
to  keep  the  oowld  out.  Bad  luck,  say 
I,  bovs,  to  thim  commissh'ners  1" 

^Amin!"    vociferated    the  sturdy 

HK>b. 

^'Och!  be  me  showl,  an*  is  it  wan 
of  thtm  as  is  to  ate  up  the  poor  papil, 
Barney,  as  ye've  a  howit  of?"  asked  a 
erippU  who  sat  in  a  little  go-cart  at 
tlie  Icet  of  the  big  b^:garman — of 
Barney. 

«<  Bleeve  me,  it's  that  same,  Pat," 
replied  Barney. 

•*  An'  whatll  ye  do  wid  him  ?"  sud 
Pat. 

««  111  tell  ye,  Pat—I'll  kape  the  thafe 
to  brade  from." 

"To  brade  from!"  screamed  out 
the  little  man  in  the  go-cart,  lost  with 
astonishment. 

''Yis,  Pat,"  coolly  remarked  the 
Ug  beggarman ;  at  the  same  time  either 
nnlly  or  feignedly  putting  something 
from  between  his  finger  and  thumb 
into  the  tattered  cuff  of  his  coat 

•*  To  brade  from  a  commissh'ner  I" 
with  increased  wonder  reiterated  Pat. 

**  That  same,"  repeated  Barney. 
•*  III  have  the  brade  kipt  up  in  the 
ISun*ly.  Ill  brade  from  nauthin'  but 
A  coounissh'ner.    An*  why  not?    Won't 


they  build  lligint  houses,  an'  make  ill- 
gint  gruel,  an'  take  an  iligint  likin*  to 
poor  wandherin'  erathers  like  masilf, 
an'  all  for  the  love  ar  God  an'  thim* 
silves  I — the  blissed  commissb'nert  I— 
won't  they  ?  An'  d'  think  WL  lose  the 
brade  av  them,  Pat  ?  No,  no,  boy%" 
continued  BarneT,  addresdng  the  mot- 
ley mob  about  him — **  we  mus'n't  lose 
the  brade — we  mus'n't — will  we,  boys?" 

**  Nivir — niver  I"  shouted  out  every 
throat  before  the  Royal. 

**  Be  the  sun,  that^s  the  raal  thing, 
all  out !"  sputtered  and  half  spoke  a 
swarthy  little  fellow,  at  the  elbow  of 
Barney,  who  had  a  hump  on  hb  back, 
but  despite  of  which,  he  was  now 
lauffhinff  himself  sick.  **  That  Barney 
*11  be  the  dith  o*  me  some  of  thim 
days."  And  he  fell  to  laoghuig  again, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  die  on  the  spot. 

**  Flan,  ye  wecShee-deeshee  Tillien, 
what's  that  yer  aflher  ?"  demanded  a 
strsppii^  lady,  who  strode  op  to  the 
half-choked  lordling. 

<*  La-la-laf.fin,  honey,"  said  Flan,  in 
a  most  hysterical  voice. 

^  Laflfn,  is  it,  ye  spalpeen  ?"  ob- 
served the  lady:  ^an  b  it  wantin' 
to  lave  me  unpurtictid  ye  are^  ye  vil- 
lien  ?" 

<«No,  nol  ha,  ha  I"  vowed  and 
laughed  the  little  Flan. 

«« Then  111  tell  ye  what  it  b.  Flan," 
said  the  loinng  lady,  ^av  yer  not  quite, 
ni  shako  the  lif  out  av  ye,—!  wilL" 

The  strong  hand  of  the  fair  one 
was  on  Flan's  collar,  when  the  cry  of 
**the  coach — the  coach,"  sent  every 
one  to  the  right  and  left,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  horses.  Whether,  indeed, 
it  was  the  noise  of  the  coach- wheels, 
or  the  wekrht  of  hb  better  balfs  hand 
on  his  cofiar  that  silenced  Flan,  we 
won't  pretend  to  decide:  let  it  suf- 
fice, the  lady  carried  the  little  lord  to 
the  inn  door,  out  of  harm's  way,  where 
ha  stood  in  quietness,  without  the  sign 
of  a  laugh  upon  hb  countenance. 


cHArrim  xi. 


The  coach— Effect  of  lying. 


Ytt !  there  it  is  at  last,^the  coach.— 
Whack,  whack,  crack! 

**  Yea-yup,  ps-s-io-ho,  me  darlins  I" 
spake  the  whips  on  the  box, — the  ani- 
mated whip  continuinff  —  "Morrow, 
Bob; — BUnoj^  taka  thim  riblHos;-^ 
Vol.  XXIII.— No.  135. 


Ha!  Lantee,  me  fiztur,  b  that  yer- 
self  ?  Be  alive,  hoj^  for  the  wonst ; 
there's  somethin'  inside  for  ye." 

In  an  instant  the  coach  door  was 
opened,  but  the  hand  of  Lanty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     He  did,  in- 
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deeily  open  one  eye»  but  it  was  only  to 
sec  his  way  out  of  the  crowds  and  to 
enable  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
carpet-bagSy  &c. 

The  coach-door,  as  was  to  be  ez- 
pectedt  was  flung  open  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Bob»  who,  standing  with  the 
handle  in  his  left  hand,  invited,  in  the 
most  engaging  tone  of  voice  possible, 
the  insidps  to  alight,  and  take  up  their 
quarters  at  the  Royal. 

"  The  Royal,  yer  honours,  the 
Royal:  won*t  yc  alight?  Capital  beds 
yer  honours,  aired,  all  the  year  round, 
yer  honours,  twice  a-dav,  with  a  pan 
of  the  best  say-coal  an'  brown  sugar. 
Mod'rato  charges — great  feeding,  yer 
honours  : — won't  ye  alight  ?"  And 
thus  delivered,  the  polite  waiter  made 
as  graceful  a  bow  a^  the  space  would 
admit  of,  sticking  his  bended  body 
into  the  corporation  of  a  little  fat  beg- 
gar-woman at  his  back. 

"  An'  bad  cess  to  ye  for  a  waither," 
coughed  out  the  insultcxl  female,  ''bad 
cess  to  ye  ;  ugh,  hut's  this  projier 
thratcniint  for  a  dishulate  orphin  like 
mesilf,  wid  nauthin  but  the  grent  God 
and  the  charitee  of  sthrange  gentle- 
min  to  depind  on.  Arrah,  gintlemin 
darlins,"  coughed  the  maltreated  fe- 
male, '*  lave  a  copper  wid  me,  fur  the 
love  av  (lod." 

Two  of  the  insider  turned  out  in 
no  time,  and  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  the  Irish  l>eggars,  paid  little  notice 
to  what  it  pleased  them  to  ask,  or  to 
say.  Not  so  Mr.  Latitat,  he  had 
never  seen  a  place  so  crowded  with 
rags  and  squalor  before.  The  very 
merry  eye.H  that  laughed  at  him,  from 
under  tattered  bonnets,  and  the  torn 
brims  of  hatn,  filled  him  with  uncom- 
fortablenens.  To  laugh,  even  out  of 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  to  beg  at 
the  same  time,  he  couldn't  compre- 
hend. 

Duly  and  ccremonlouMy  buttoning 
up  hi!i  coat,  he  prepared  to  move  out, 
M'ith  all  his  lately  solf-bestowed  **  ho- 
nours  thick  upon  him." 

Hob  .««till  st<N)il  with  the  haiidii.*  of 
thi-  iloor  in  hand,  smilin^s  and  as  well 
an  h(>  oould,  howin;:  to  the  little  .sharp- 
lookinu^  man. 

*•  Ye'Il  alij;ht  hert-,  yer  honour ; 
l>ed,  yer  httitour,  jiiri'd  to  the  hang- 
ings.     Red  r"  i\^\M  V.nU. 

<'  Bed*"  replied  Mr.  L.,  suW  ga- 
thering himself  up  for  his  purposed 
move,  which  he  was  preparing,  ao  un- 


like  his   natural  way,  should  be  as 
stately  as  possible. 

"  Be  the  powers,"  remarked  Barney, 
whose  head  and  shoulders  stood  above 
the  phalanx  of  beggary  that  was  now 
forming  widely  and  deeply  round  the 
coach,  ''be  the  powers  av  that  aint 
the  commissh*ner." 

Mr.  L.  looked  up  and  smiled;  ai 
much  as  to  say,  "that's  me."  Unlucky 
deceit! 

"  Will  I  take  yer  bag?"  asked  Bob. 

Mr.  L.  made  no  reply,  but  gave  the 
bag — a  thing  he  had  never  been  known 
to  trust  out  of  his  hands  before. 

"  Will  yer  honour  lane  on  me  ?*' 
again  aske<l  the  polite  Rob;  and  his 
honour,  with  a  most  gracious  imile, 
did  lean  on  Rob. 

"  Stand  back,  ye  divils,"  prefaced 
Rob,  as  he  made  way,  with  little  cere- 
mony, for  Mr.  L.  "This  way,  yer 
honour — this  way,"  and  on  walsed 
Rob  to  the  Royal. 

Barney's  neck  was  seen  to  leng^then 
considerably,  and  his  mouth  to  touch 
the  ear  of  a  paralytic  old  lady,  who 
was  pushed  between  Bob  and  the  com- 
missioner. 

"  What's  the  matther,  honey  ?"  trnd 
the  old  crone. 

*'  Ask  him  for  a  pinnae — ahura  he's 
a  commish'ner,"  replied  Barney  in  a 
very  audible  whisper. 

"  Ah !  yer  lordship,**  said  tlie  oU 
woman,  addressing  Mr.  L.,  ''will  ye 
giv  the  owld,  an*  the  helplis,  an*  tM 
misfortnate  a  small  rclafe,  for  the  good 
of  ver  honour's  sowl." 

Now,  Mr.  L.,  whatever  elaa  ht 
might  have  been,  was  not  charitabla. 
He  had  no  idea  of  lazy  and  niakm 
lH>ggars  living  on  the  public ;  1m 
didn't  sec  what  business  they  had  to 
live  at  all. 

"  I  have  nothing  for  yon,  woman,** 
was  the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  L.,  who 
began  to  feel  the  filth  and  rags  of 
the  beggars  uncomfortably  near  to 
him. 

'*  Shure,  yer  honour,**  lisped  a 
ro<;uish-looking  youn?  woman,  with  a 
big  fat  child  in  her  arms  "thure.  nr 
hcmour,  its  mexelf  that  dhramed  o/yt 
the  last  night  but  won.  You  kem  to 
me,  and  six  vou" 

'*  (*onf()und  your  dream,"  inlOT^ 
ru]»t«\l  Mr.  h,  "  Move,  people  do* 
and  don't  push  so  cursed!?— dooV 

«'  Ah !  thin,  yer  lordahip'a  *'-— 
do  tliin^  for  the  pace  of  yar 
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wom\f  now  ;**  re-nrged  the  old  woman, 
who  still  kept  in  front  of  Mr.  L. 

••  Whj  its  a  perfect  auiKancc,  I  <le. 
dare — I  do,"  repeated  Mr.  L.  with 
no  little  warmth  of  manner.  The 
•weaty  too,  was  h<*ginning  to  oose  out 
of  his  forehead.  *'  Move,  peoule,  do. 
Thb  is  illegal^it  is.** 

•*  Move  there,  won't  je?"  called  out 
Barofj:.  "move  there,  and  let  the 
crathiir  through  ye.** 

•*  An'  how  can  we  move,  Bamej  ?'* 
eipostulated  the  roung  lady  with  the 
big  fat  child  in  her  arms.  '*  It  aint 
us,  Bamej ;  it*s  them  as  is  behint  us. 
Ah !  now,  jer  honour,"  impf)r tuned 
this  fiur  one  of  Mr.  L.,  <*je*ll  give 
aomethin*,  av  not  for  the  mother,  fur 
die  poor  orpbin^  widout  father.** 

•*  I  don't  doubt  you,  woman  ;  chil- 
dren are  a  great  deal  too  common,** 
was  the  bitter  taunt  of  the  now  rcall? 
aqgrrbum. 

**  What  is  it  ye  mane  ?  ve  dirty 
•coundril,**  h.ilf  screamed  the  irritated 
beggarwoinan»  who  would,  if  there 
kad  been  room,  have  lifted  a  very 
•trong  bonj  band,  to  put  the  same 
^nealion  to  Mr«  L.  in  a  different  way. 

**  Hal  you  want  a  workhouse  here, 
TOtt  do»'*  retorted  the  indiscreet  Mr. 

•*  Ooh !  be  the  back  of  me  hand, 
il*a  acMamisb'ner  all  out,**  Tociferated 


**  Gruel  him  ;  male  him  ;  O I  dan- 
tMe  th«  babby  ;  rise  him  s  salt  him  \" 
wero  the  sentiments  which  rui^ 
Ihroiwh  the  air  as  Uarney  ended  his 
wfmttu  A  rush  towards  the  coach, 
wmd  a  gtotfral  determination  to  sive 
tba  oomoussioner  more  than  he  bar- 
gaioed  for,  was  at  once  made  and  acted 


on.  The  row,  and  the  confusion,  and 
the  heat  were  terrible,  and  alarming, 
and  intolerable. 

''Police,  police!**  almost  stuck  in 
th^  throat  of  the  counterfeit  commts- 
stoher. 

**  Ocbf  polis,  poHs  !**  echoed  Barney, 
who,  except  leaning  his  whole  weight 
against  those  that  pressed  round  Mr. 
L.,  was  doing  nothing  at  all.  **  Polis, 
polls,  ye  blaokguards,  don*t  ye  bear— 
the  gintleuan*s  calHn*  ye  1** 

'*  Mer-oy,  m-ni^roy  ^~~  Fm  — .  dy- 
ing 1*  in  thick  and  guttural  sounds, 
exclaimed  the  almost  smothered  littb 
man ;  and  he  sank  down,  fiunt  and 
Hfelees,  in  the  midst  of  the  rags  and 
tatters  which  surrounded  him. 

"  He*s  g^e  r*  cried  out  some 
alarmist  in  the  crowd,  which  instantly 
began  to  fall  hack.  However,  at  tbo 
crowd  fell  back,  the  police^  now  col- 
lecting in  some  numbers,  began  to 
follow*  It  was  no  estoppel  to  the  firee 
nee  of  their  staves,  that  the  merry 
beggars  cracked  jokes  with  them— 
the  police  still  cracked  their  beads  for 
them,  like  reguUu*  funny  fellows,  as 
they  were.  In  this  amuitng  and  in- 
atructive  way,  the  unfortunate  Mr.L., 
dead  to  the  %bt  which  was  made  for 
kirn,  was  soon  reoovered  bodily  by  the 
police,  and  oerried  bodily,  slUo,  into 
the  RoyaL 

**  Be  gor,**  said  Bob,  as  he  helped 
to  stretch  the  Itfriees  body  of  Mr.  L* 
oo  the  sofa,  in  No.  S  sitting-room, 
*<  who*d  lukfe  thought  that  in  thlm  few 
minits  thim  iM^gars  wo*d  have  been 
■o  rampageous : — they're  ra.al  thaTW, 
thim  beg^rs  %  aint  they,  polls  ?** 

To  this  the  **  polis,**  of  course,  «§• 
sen  ted. 
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(Seoond  Article.) 


Among  the  most  interesting  results 
yielded  by  the  kibours  of  recent  ex- 
plorers in  the  domain  of  physical 
Bciencoy  must  be  reckoned  the  views 
which  they  have  opened  to  us  of  the 
nature  and  mutual  relations  of  those 
subtle  and  pervading  agencies — cdl 
them  imponderable  elements^  cosmic 
forces,  or  what  other  name  best  ex- 
presses the  little,  at  bottom,  we  know 
about  them — which  reveal  themselves 
to  our  senses  in  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
Intimate  connections,  pointing  to  a 
common  origin,  have  been  developed 
between  these  agencies,  multiplying 
themselves  at  every  progressive  stage 
of  the  experiments  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  A  mass  of  observa- 
tions has  exhibited  them  in  such 
rigorous  interdependence — the  pre- 
sence of  any  one  of  them  involving 
the  nearness  of  all  the  rest — as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  to  consider 
them  otherwise  than  as  phases  of  one 
and  the  same  principle,  modifications 
of  some  expansive  ground-force  and 
primal  activity  of  matter,  universal  as 
gravitation,  and  probably  antagonist 
thereto.  To  borrow  the  language  of 
the  distinguished  reviewer  of  Whe- 
weirs  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  in  this  journal : — * 

'*  The  researches  of  all  the  latest  in- 
quirers seem  to  have  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  all  the  species  of  elec- 
tricity. .  .  .  The  heating  power  of 
the  magnetic  fluid  has  now  fully  identi- 
fied it  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
charactoristies  of  electric  action,  with 
the  voltaic  and  the  common  electricity ; 
while  the  magnetic  influence  in  its  turn 
is  found  to  belong  to  them  all.  and  com- 
mon electricity  is  at  length  discovered 
to  deflect  the  needle.  Animal  and 
thermo-electricity,  as  well  as  mairnetic 
agency,  decompose  water.  As  tar  as 
their  powers  can  be  summoned  into  suf- 
ficient activity,  they  all  appear  to  per- 


form each  other's  work ;  and  it 
an  exaggeration  of  timidity  to  hesitate 
in  pronouncing  them  the  various  mani- 
festations of  some  single  and  perradiog 
principle.  The  intimate  coonectioB  of 
this  principle,  again,  with  liaat  and  with 
light,  which  is  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  peculiar  effect  or  the  vibrmtions  of 
heat  upon  the  optic  nerve,  plainly  asso- 
ciate these  with  the  former,  and  invite 
us  to  expect  the  near  approach  of  some 
decisive  discovery,  which,  in  combining 
them  all,  shaU  indeed  lift  the  veU  of 
Isis,  and  form  before  long,  the  great 
philosophical  glory  of  toe  nineteenth 
century." 

Should  such  ^'decisiye  diaeu»wy" 
ever  accomplish  itself,  there  wQl  pro- 
bably be  seen,  taking  its  plaen  in  the 
circle  of  the  powers  here  referfd  tOb 
and  asserting  a  cognate  relatioa  to 
them,  a  fifth  power — that*  nnnelj, 
which  announces  its  exbtence  in  the 
phenomena  of  mesmerism.  If  Midi  a 
power  exists  at  all,  it  exists,  amredly, 
not  in  a  state  of  isolation,  ns  aoiBeCfanig 
stti  generis,  but  is,  with  all  other  Ibreet 
and  activities  that  are  foand  in  the 
universe,  a  ray  broken  by  tho  gmt 
world-prism  of  sensuona  being  into 
refractions  infinitely  diverte  ia  dirt^ 
tion  and  colourt  the  inaarMMai  of  de- 
flection being  perhue  jvet  at  tUt  pofatt 
where  Mesmerism  showi  ittdf. 


"  Manv  organic  forces,"  says  '. 
vant,   "have  in  tlieir    workug 
similarity  with  thii  powers  of  Im 
nature,  yet  are  not  identieal  with 
Now  since,  in  nature  generally, 
tencc  is  ever  evolved  out  of  a 
it    seems    more   in 
nature's  economy  to 
organic  forces  not  as  an  ahsolnteiy 
order  of  powers,  hot  as  modUeni' 
those    already  observed  In  tke 
field  of  the  inorganic,  the 
agency  beinjr  that  of  the  vHnl 
(and  the  wiU,  where  this  poiwoi 
the  vital  principle  a  particniar 
or  direction),  which  works 
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atttiiiilatWeljf  transforms  these  powers, 
in  th«  same  waj  as  it  transmutes  the 
iDorjpmio  material  substances  into  or- 
gank.  Those  phenomena  of  electricity 
and  light,  which  are  subject  to  the  in- 
diridoal  vitality  of  inorganic  bodies, 
and  eren  to  the  will  of  certain  animals, 
here  form  the  transition  and  mediatise 
link.' 

Certainly,  if  ever  we  possess  a  satis- 
ftetory  tlnrary  of  Mesmerism,  it  must 
be  one  which  will  base  itself  upon  this 
principle — the  essential  unity  of  the 
organic  and  inorffanic  forces  of  nature, 
aiM  show  that  the  necromancy  which 
ritrh-finders  of  the  nineteenth 

itory  espy  in  **  a  pass  of  the  thumb 
or  a  moTement  of  the  fingers,  and 
MOt,  and  talismanie  tokens,**  as  Mr. 
M'Neile  hath  it,  is  the  Yenr  same  which 
tbeir  great  prototypes  of  the  twelfth 
etotnry  detected  in  the  crucible  of  the 
dieinist  and  the  decoctions  of  the 
lyotbacary. 

^  As  we  are  almost  daily  receiving 
freeb  knowledge  on  the  snbject  (of  Mes- 
■eriim),  there  need  be  no  harry,*'  re- 
Marks  Mr.  Lang,  **in  building  up  a 
Ibeory.  The  phraomena  of  Mesmerism 
are  in  themselves  true,  whatever  Uieory 
aay  nlUmatelT  be  adopted,  and  probably 
laqmrers  would  for  the  present  be  most 
— eftilK  employed  in  scrutinising  and 
ling  facts,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


This  ia  true :  the  time  it  not  ripe 
kst  a  theory  of  Metmerism  that  will 
■taad — a  theory  that  will  account  for 
aD  plienomena  obeenred,  containing 
at  tbe  same  time  nothing  that  obsenred 
plienomena  will  not  bear  out.  Never* 
tbeltes,  theoriiinff  is  a  spontaneous 
operation  of  the  mmd.  The  first  facts 
obeenred  suggest,  however  little  we 
wmj  be  conscious  of  it,  certain  in- 
vohuitary  speculative  stirrings  within 
«e— an  obscure  instinctive  seeking  for 
aoBke  eommon  ground  to  refer  our 
oheu  latioos  to,  without  which  there 
were  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss 
them  as  mere  phantasm  and  optical 
Qfauion.  While  we  are  observing 
frets,  our  theory  is  silentlv  forming 
ttsdf;  for  what  else,  indeed,  is  a 
theory  but  a  beholding  ?  My  theory 
of  'the  Mesmeric  phenomena  is,  in 
other  words,  mv  way  of  looking  at, 
nv  view  of  the  Niesmeric  phenomena-, 
what  /a^r  in  the  Meemeric  phenomena. 
Not  to  theoriie  b  aot  to  look,  but 


passively  to  suffer  the  shapes  of  things 
to  flit  over  the  incogmiant  seme, 
passing  away  unapprehended,  and 
without  having  added  an  impresuon 
to  the  store  within.  Let  us,  then, 
'<  scrutinize  and  reoord  &ots  :**  that  is 
indispensable ;  but  while  the  eve  and 
the  registering  hand  are  busy,  let  not 
the  faculties  of  thought  and  imagina* 
tion  be  idle:  let  us  theoriie  (provi- 
sionally) as  we  go  on,  were  it  but  to 
enliven  the,  else,  all  too  dull  work  of 
observing  and  rec<nrding.  The  very 
terminology  of  our  record  will  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  theory — on  the 
light  in  which,  on  the  medium  through 
which  we  see. 

Now  this  is  just  what  the  German 
magnetizers  have  done:  they  have 
scrutinized  and  recorded  £scts;  but 
facts  are,  to  a  German  explorer,  the 
characters  of  a  mystic  lang^uaffe,  the 
deep  sense  of  which  he  must  nthom, 
or  know  no  rest.  Hence,  in  Germanv, 
theory  has  from  the  first  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  observation.  Mesmer*s  own 
hypothesis  of  a  fluid  filling  oniversal 
space,  and,  bv  reason  of  its  extreme 
tubtilty,  freely  pervading  all  bodies, 
was  perhaps  as  apt  a  one  as  the  existing 
state  of  physical  science  in  his  time 
could  afford.  Most  of  the  early 
French  magnetizers,  influenced  by  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age, 
propounded  views  not  essentially  £f- 
raruig  from  this :  Villars  and  Barberin, 
however,  took  a  directly  opposite 
oomrse,  rejecting  all  eiq>lanations 
derived  from  material  grounds,  and 
resolving  the  whole  into  a  mvsterioos 
operation  of  the  human  will ;  a  doc- 
trine which  also  Puseygur,  and  after 
him  Deleuze,  adopted  with  little  modU 
fication.  The  **  Ezegetic  Society"  of 
StockhoUn,  in  a  letter  addrMsed  to  the 
'« Societv  of  Friends**  (not  Quakers) 
at  Strasbourg,  in  177€^  assigned,  as 
the  sole  cause  of  all  Mesmeric  eflbcts, 
a  super-sensuous  agency  of  angeb  and 
other  spirits,  which  new  the  modem 
mystic  school,  with  Von  Meyer  of 
Frankfort  at  its  head,  on  the  whole 
supports. 

**  The  German  PkOowph^  o/yahtre^" 
says  Doctor  Ennemoser,  "  contemplates 
the  animal-msgnetic  phenomena  as  ne- 
cessary effects  of  dynamic  relations  of 
polarity,  and  ascribes  these  effects 
neither  to  physical  nor  to  psychic  in- 
fluences exclusively,  inasmuch  as  this 
philosophy  admits  no  absolute  separation 
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of  tlie  material  from  the  spiritual,  but 
holds  the  former  to  be  from  eternity  the 
expression  of  the  latter.  Friedrich 
Hufeland  (he  adds)  here  claims  es- 
pecial mention,  as  a  luminous  ex* 
positor  of  these  views  of  the  magnetic 
effects." 

Weber  offers  a  "  dynamico-psychic" 
explanation,  on  the  ground  that  "  body 
and  soul  constitute  man,  who  is  the 
unity  of  these  two  opposite  modes  of 
being."  Others,  again,  assume  a 
suble  medium,  the  "aether"  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Euler,  which 
they  also  term  vital  or  nervous  spirit. 
This  sethcr  is  the  vehicle  of,  and  im- 
mediate agent  in,  all  such  workings, 
be  they  physical  or  ghostly,  as  srem  to 
contradict  the  axiom,  "  nothin^r  can 
act  where  it  is  not."  Its  vivifying 
presence  is  every  where  felt — in' the 
organic  as  well  as  the  inorganic  reirion 
of  nature,  revealing  itself  in  the  latter 
as  light  and  heat,  electricity,  and  the 
power  develo[>ed  in  the  loadstone ;  in 
the  former  as  nervous  force,  with  its* 
modifications  of  animal  heat,  animal 
light  (in  the  glow-worm  and  fire-fly), 
animal  electricity  (in  the  torpe<lo,  as  well 
as  in  thegalvanic  phenomena prener.nlly), 
and  Mesmerism,  or  animal  ma^^netism. 
It  is  the  mediating  principle  between 
spirit  and  matter,  between  force  luid 
subject  of  force ;  nay,  it  is  as.'<umed 
to  be  absolute  substance  and  prima 
materia,  the  ground-element  of  nil 
corporeal  being,  the  worM-e«sence,  so 
to  HjH^ak,  of  which  all  visible  ereation 
is  a  precipitate,  and  the  higher  in- 
visible spheres  of  created  existence  a 
sublimation.  Jung  Stilling,  Jean 
Paul,  Herder,  Kluge,  Kerner,  Passa- 
vant,  with  many  othern,  are  numbered 
among  the  adherents  to  this  *' a'ther 
theory  ;**  and  as  it  is  the  one  which 
seems  most  to  commend  itself  to  jut- 
manent  recognition,  ami  perhaps  has 
the  most  of  intrinsic  beautv  and  com- 
jiletenes?,  we — the  present  reader  and 
writer — will  go  a  little  morf  at  large 
into  it,  taking  for  our  guide  hen>in, 
principally,  the  admirable  work  of 
P;LNsa\ant,  cntitlod,  Inyuirirs re\/y*rtiHff 
\'ital  Miii^Nvtisin  awl  Clair Vtujtutre, 
availing  ourselves,  however,  aNo,  ha 
we  see  oocasinn,  of  Knneniost»r's  very 
instructive  book,  Mw^wtism  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Xnture  and  liclii^ion,  ot*  Schu- 
bert's llistorij  itf  th".  Soul,  of  Justinus 
Kerner  t  Alugikon,  and  even,  at  a 
pincbj  of  our  own  witd. 


The  roost  universal  agency  in  the 
material  world  is  that  of  gravitation: 
the  first  attribute  of  all  body  it  that 
it  gravitates,  and  that  in  constant  pro- 
portion to  its  mass.  This  is  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  unity  of  corporeal 
nature. 

But  there  is  no  body,  the  onlif  pro- 
perty of  which  is  weight:  that  is, 
there  is  no  body  which  is  mere  quan- 
tity: all  bodies  have  their  particular 
qualities,  their  essential  diflferencest 
according  to  which  they  are  defined. 
In  other  words,  in  all  bodies  other 
aj^encies  are  found  to  be  present  and 
operative,  besides  that  of  gravitation ; 
forces,  which  often  exhibit  themselves 
in  counteraction  of  the  great  centripe- 
tal force,  as  in  electric  or  magnetic 
attraction,  in  sundrv*chemical  process- 
es, iu  elasticity,  an^,' above  all,  in  the 
action  of  organic  forces  in  all  animal 
motions,  and  in  many  workings  of  tha 
animal  economy. 

The  principal  of  these  qualitative 
forcL'S  are  those  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoiv 
columns,  the  subtle  and  problensaUw 
agencies  which,  in  their  maniftstatioB» 
are  known  to  us  aA  light,  heat,  electri- 
city, and  magnetism.  These  princi- 
ples resemble  one  another  so  miich  fa 
their  laws  and  general  character,  thil 
the  theory  of  any  one  of  them  girci 
the  type  for  that  of  all. 

**  The  viijws/'sa^-s  PaMsavant,  •  which 
have  btHm  entertamod,  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  these  powers,  mav  be  re- 
duced, essentially,  to  two.  Either  they 
an*  specific  material  substances,  whisk 
entiT  into  and  pervade  other  bodies.  Is 
like  uianuLT  as  the  air  tnsinuatee  ItMlf 
into  thi!  interstice*  of  manj  bodies,  er 
else  they  arn  activities,  motiou  ef  4 
corporeal  medium,  similar  to  these 
vibrations  of  oUittie  bodies,  whieh  a»i 
nouuci*  thi>iu>elvcs  to  our  ear  as  sooa^ 

**  The  grounds  which  hear  anfavt 
thf  termor  theory,  are,  on  the  w|i3e,  it 
pri>ptm(loniting,'that  it  is  scarcely  pse* 
sible,  in  the  present  stage  of  pbyslsiri 
science,  any  lon<^r  to  rsgard  *lksn 
forces  as  particular  mstrrisl  tnheiiumi 
As  the  controversy  on  the  snbjeel  IM 
turned  chictly  on  the  nature  of  lighL 
wi*  h«M*c  adduce  the  weightiest  rvMOH 
n;;aiiiNt  the  assumption  of  a  pCVfir 
Iiicitic  matter;  and  ft  will  be  eeea  lb 
esNcntially  the  same  reasons  hoM  goo' 
airaiuKt  the  hypothesis  of  speeMe  i  ' 
rial  substances  in  the  cases  of  the 
nate  forces,  heat,  eleetriaitj, 
netism. 
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**  TIm  traotMuneiicj  of  the  «ir,  and  of 
HiaphanoMt  booies  io  gwioral,  U  whollj 
iaaspUoabla,  if  wo  tappote  tliat  a  fo- 
roicn  bod/,  emaiiatlnff  from  a  source  of 
ligCt,  (for  instance,  tne  sun,)  transme- 
atet  them;  for  this  supposition  would 
account  for  their  transiwrencj,  if  at  al!, 
only  in  the  direction  ox  the  rays  which 
traverse  them,  whereas  they  are  trans- 
parent in  mil  directioos. 

**8iieh  a  body,  which  were  at  tlie 
same  Uom  warm,  and  eloctrio  or  mag* 
netic,  most,  on  the  assumption  of  an 
advening  substance  of  light,  of  caloric, 
and  of  an  electric  and  magnetic  fluid, 
be  so  porous  that  there  would  remain 
no  room  at  ail  for  the  proner  substance 
of  the  body.  And  yet  it  ts  iutt  in  the 
b«>divs  of  greatest  specific  density,  (as 
the  metals,)  that  these  powers  are  in 
the  highest  degree  operativo. 

**  Against  the  emanation  of  light,  a 
further  argument  is,  tliat  radiant  bodies 
lose  nothing  of  tlieir  substance,  and 
Uiat  irradiated  ones,  oven  those  which 
most  absorb  light,  gain  nothing.  The 
ettreme  velocity,  and  at  the  same  time 
uniform  movement  of  light,  is,  on  the 
supposition  of  a  luciflc  matter,  the  more 
Inconceivable,  as  it  u  highly  probable, 
from  the  resistance  which,  according  to 
tlie  observations  of  Encke,  comets  have 
met  miih  in  their  progress,  tiiat  a  mate* 
rial  substanco  also  occupies  the  spaoe 
between  the  planets  and  the  »un. 
Finally,  there  are  various  optical  pheno- 
mena, in  particular  that  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  ught,  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed on  the  sapposition  of  a  luciflc  matter. 
For,  in  that,  through  the  meeting  of 
two  ravs  of  light  under  certain  condi* 
tioas«  darkness  is  produced,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  two  motions  should  arrost 
er  neutralise  each  other,  as  is  tho  ease 
with  the  undulations  of  water  and  of 
air.  (of  which  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  analoffotts  phenomenon  of  the  inter- 
ffrmee  of  sound) ;  but  it  does  not  so 
readily  appear  how  two  material  sub* 
stanees  «h«»ttld  annihilate  each  other. 

**  The  grounds  which  contravene  the 
asftumptioa  of  a  specific  matter  of  li^t, 
are  for  tJie  most  part  eoually  forcible 
against  that  of  a  material  caloric.  The 
m«»(i«jo  of  radiating  heat,  tlie  laws  of 
the  rrfrartton,  reflection,  absorption,  in- 
Irrfrn-nce,  polariiation,  and  double  re- 
frarticn  of  the  rays  of  heat,  all  of  which 
c'linride  nn  perfectly  with  those  of  light, 
Kardiv  leave  room  to  doubt  that  those 
sretiuW  modifications  of  one  fundamen- 
tJ.1  forr%. 

**  But  a«  light  and  heat  pass  mutually 
ttt4*  ooo  into  toe  other,  so  do  they  also 
p'esrot  thenuelves  as  causes  of  electri- 
<-tty  and  magnetism.  Light  frequentW 
g«  aerates  beat,  and  heat  electricity.    A 


metallic  ring,  for  Inataiiee,  heated  mi 
one  side,  becomes  on  one  side  poahivelj, 
on  the  other  negatively,  electno.  When 
the  two  electricities  combine,  (or  tlie 
electric  tension  resolves  itself,)  light 
and  heat  are  produced.  Then,  eleoSi- 
dty  calls  forth  magnetism,  and  r»ce 
otrss.  Thus,  these  ftindamental  powerp 
generate  and  determine  one  aaot&uR,  ra* 
eiprocalW,  and  so  yield  a  riaieleii 
round  of  phenomena,  manifettaUoiM  of 
the  universal  vitality  of  nature,  ever 
renewing  themselves,  ondor  a  sucoeaaioa 
of  ever-varying  aspects. 

'*  As  any  one  of  these  powers  Is  erer 
found  to  evoke  and  determine  another, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  them  li 
the  ori^nal  power,  and  Imse  of  all  the 
rest.    Every  thing,  however,  in  nature 

Krooeeds  from  a  imitv,  wliieh  first  deve- 
>pes  itself  into  antithetio  contrast  of 
its  elements,  and  finally  re*prodnoea 
itself  in  its  unity  by  the  rcconoUema&t 
of  these.  As  we  must  consider  tha 
primary  qualitative  force  as  one  work- 
ing expansively,  and  we  know  that  heat 
so  woras,  we  might  look  on  this  as  the 
primary  force  in  ouestlon ;  but  since,  as 
we  have  remarked,  heat  and  light  seem 
to  be  but  modifications  of  one  prinetpla, 
we  arc  led  to  assume,  as  first  and  nin* 
damontal  power  of  all,  fire,  contempl»* 
ted  as  lumimoui  keai,  or  as  the  princ^e 
of  which  light  and  hisat  are  alike  maal* 
feiftatious.  This  principle  or  element, 
then,  of  fire  we  assume  as  ground  of 
the  qualities  of  bodies, and  alithe  other 
so-called  imponderables,  we  regard 
merely  as  modifications  of  this— eleotri* 
city,  namely,  as  fire  beoome  polar." 

To  sUte  Passavant's  theory  of  the 
imponderables,  or  cosmic  fiM*eety  in 
the  most  general  terms , — the  first  or 
ground-energy  of  the  prima  maieria, 
or  »ther — wliich  we  must  conceive  at 
an  impulsive  forcfi  acting  from  the 
centre  outwards,  and  therefore  aa  as* 
pannve,  (though  at  the  same  time  held 
within  limits  by  the  continent  force  of 
gravitation,)  and  which  appears  to  us 
as  heatg  or  as  fire— generates,  where  its 
working  is  not  uniform,  acoording  to 
thermo-electric  laws,  positive  and  nega- 
tive eUctricity,  and  these  two,  in  re- 
covering their  equilibrium,  yield  tigki. 
Or  thus :  the  Bther,  unequally  ex- 
panded, becomes  polar.  Polar  sther, 
IS  electricity  :  the  collapse  of  ethereal 
polarity  is  light.  On  which  hypothe- 
sis the  different  imponderables  were 
different  iiiofi<iiis,  engendering  different 
states  of  the  nther  ;  which  states  may 
pass  one  into  another — light  into  heat, 
neat  into  electricity.     Where  these 
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motions  are  suspended^that  is,  when 
the  aether  is  comparatively  in  a  state  of 
rest — there  are  exhibited  cold,  dark- 
nessy  and  cessation  of  the  electric  and 
mimetic  tension. 

This  theory  leaves  untouched  the 
question  whether  the  undulating  aether 
itself  pervades  the  corporeal  substan- 
ces wnich  its  motion  encounters,  or 
whether  it  merely  propagates  its  undu- 
lation through  their  mass,  by  commu- 
nication of  motion  to  their  atomic 
particles. 

The  solar  light  we  may  consider  as 
generated  by  the  continuous  resolution 
of  a  continually  renewed  electric  ten- 
sion between  the  body  of  the  sun  and 
his  atmosphere,  or  between  the  diffe- 
rent strata  of  the  latter,  uroducing  a 
phenomenon  similar  to  what  we  call 
sheet-lightning,  or  to  the  aurora  borea- 
lis,  but  more  general,  uninterrupted, 
and  intense* 

This  incessant  alternation  of  electric 
tension  and  resolution  in  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere would  find  a  sufficient  ground 
in  the  supposition  of  a  polar  antago- 
nism between  the  sun  and  the  bodies 
which  revolve  round  him.  For  the 
different  points  of  the  sun*s  surface,  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  any  one 
of  these  orbs,  would  necessarily  acquire 
an  altered  electric  tension,  thus  giving 
room  for  a  new  equalization  of  electri- 
city, that  is,  for  a  production  of  light. 
Now,  as  these  points  of  (su  to  speak) 
^Mojt-contact  are  perpetuiilly  changing, 
{especially  when  we  take  into  account 
the  different  influoiiccs  of  the  comets,) 
it  is  evident  that  the  balance  of  electri- 
city in  the  sun  mu»t  undergo  perpetual 
disturbance,  and  be  perpetually  in  the 
condition  of  resuming  its  equilibrium^ 
which,  however,  it  tinds,  only  to  be 
thrown  out  of  it  again  the  same  mo- 
ment. Thus,  the  generation  of  light 
and  heat  at  every  point  of  the  »un's 
>urfacc  proceeds  with(»ut  interruption.! 

The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
earth  and  her  atmosphere  j^'enerates, 
as  the  successive  parts  of  her  surface 
are,  by  her  diurnal  revolution,  pre- 
sented to  his  rays,  an  electric  current^ 


and  at  right  angles  to  this,  a  magnetic. 
Where  the  influence-  of  the  sun  is 
most  direct  and  powerful,  within  the 
tropics,  the  electnc  light  is  frequently 
seen  to  traverse  the  atmosphere  as  a 
continuous  stream,  indicating  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  sun  him- 
self. In  our  latitudes,  where  the 
electric  balance  is  less  violently  shaken, 
the  recovery  of  its  equilibriom  is  an- 
nounced in  the  separate  lightning- 
flash.  The  light  produced  by  com- 
bustion, by  fracture,  pressure,  and 
friction  may,  as  well  as  the  solar  and 
meteoric  light,  be  referred  to  different 
modes  of  electric  action. 

If  we  know  but  little,  and  that  not 
certainly,  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  imponderable  agents,  their  effects, 
at  least,  are  more  familiar  to  us  ;  and 
it  may  be  shown  that  they  are  imme- 
diately or  mediately,  the  causes  of 
most  of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  or 
that  tliov  afford  the  conditions  under 
which  tdose  qualities  are  to  be  deve- 
loped. Colour  and  temperature  refer 
themselves  at  once  to  light  and  heaL 
Heat  also  determines  the  denuty  of 
bodie?,  or  the  degree  of  cohesion  of 
their  particles.  The  influences  of 
electricity  on  the  form  of  bodies  is 
prove<l  by  the  phenomena  of  crys- 
tallization ;  and  this  agency,  as  the 
ground  of  chemical  affinities,  presidvs 
also  over  the  combination  of  the  el^ 
ments  of  which  bodies  are  constituted. 
Hitter  has  conjectured  that  cobesiou 
has  its  ground  in  magnetism. 

The  progress  of  physical  retearch 
is  showing  more  and  more  how  great 
are  the  modifications  to  which  these 
agencies  are  subject.  The  raTS  of 
heat  are,  nu  more  than  those  of  Inhtt 
alike  in  their  cajMtbility  of  trmr^nag 
those  bodies  which  are  their  proper 
conductors;  so  that«  according  to 
Melloni,  we  have  to  admit  colours  of 
heat  as  well  as  of  light.  Electricity 
presents  greatly  modified  appeuraBCHb 
according  as  quantity  or  intensity  pre* 
dominates  in  its  action ;  hence  tibt 
most  important  differences  are 


*  'When  a  piece  of  charcoal,  undor  an  cxhau<(ted  receiver,  was  subiected  lo^s 
action  of  the  voltaic  pile,  a  lij^ht  was  evolved  as  stroii;;  as  that  of  the  sun. 
charcoal,  naturally,  uuderweiit  no  loss  of  substance,  as  no  combustlott  eouM 
plai'i*.     H»Ti%  then,  wa«J  pre<onto<l  an  artificial  sun. 

f  The  (Urk  and  bright  spot^  in  the  sun  arise,  on  this  hypothesis, 
or  heighteued  electric  action  in  hi>  atmosphere. 
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abk  in  the  working  of  electricity, 
•eoordiiig  to  its  immediate  orig^,  as 
electricity  of  friction,  thermo-elec- 
tricity, or  electro-magnetic  influence. 
According  to  Delarive*s  obserYations, 
the  electric  currents  themselves  are 
not  homogeneous,  but  present  as  great, 
mod  eren  greater  differences  than  those 
obeenred  oy  Melioni  in  the  rays  of 
heat.  Who  knows  but  magnetism, 
which  we  have  at  last  learned  to  re- 
cognize as  a  power  equally  enlarged 
in  Its  sphere  or  action  with  electricity, 
may,  to  our  further  research,  exhibit 
corresponding  modifications  and  en- 
able OS  to  account  for  many  qualities 
of  bodies  as  yet  unexplained?  The 
definite  relation  in  which  magnetism 
stands  to  heat  gives  a  new  ))roof  of 
the  intimate  connexion  and  interde- 
pendence of  these  universal  powers. 

From  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature 
we  pass  to  those  the  agency  of  which 
is  observable  in  oreanined  lK>dies.  The 
alchemic  power  of  assimilation  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of 
the  living  organism.  Recent  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  organic 
prmctple  does  not  merely  effect  new 
combinations  of  the  substances  which 
it  tAkes  up  in  the  way  of  nutriment, 
but  that  it  has  the  power  of  actually 
transforming  into  other  substances 
those  which  our  chemistry  contem- 
plates as  primary  or  simple  substances. 
Thns  Schrader  and  others  sowed  cress 
in  powder  of  sulphur,  flint,  oxide  of 
lead,  Ike.  The  g^erminating  plants 
were  irrigated  with  distilled  water. 
In  the  ashes  of  these  plants  were 
fonad  exactly  the  same  constituent 
parts  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of 
Mich  as  grow  in  the  open  field. 

Now  as  organic  bodies,  by  virtue  of 
the  principle  of  individual  life  that 
wurks  in  them,  impress  their  own  pe- 
cvliar  character  on  the  substances 
m  hich  they  take  up,  so  do  they  possess 
th**  power  of  doing  this  also  with  the 
universal  forces  of  nature.  The  or- 
frsnism  takes  in  and  interiorly  subjects 
to  itself  the  cosmic  (ethereal)  fh^, 
«  hich  it  modifies  according  to  its  own 
rntli. 

It  ist  on  the  whole,  much  more  na- 
tural to  seek  in  the  organic  forces 
onh,  modifications  of  those  of  [nni- 
vfrsal  nature — though  how  these  mo- 
dificaiions  are  wrought  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  remains  imknown  to 


than  to  assome  a  nomber  of  powers 
and  of  substances,  essentially  different 
from  and  without  relation  to  those 
which  present  themselves  throughout 
nature  generally.  The  error  is,  how- 
ever,  to  be  guarded  against,  of  making 
forces  identical  that  are  only  anala- 
gous  ;  of  asserting,  for  instance,  that 
the  nervous  and  electric  agencies  are 
one  and  the  same,  instead  of  onlv 
referring  them  to  a  common  ground. 
The  organic  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  every  where  resem- 
blance to  those  of  lig^t  and  its  cog- 
nate forces,  but  no  where  entire  same- 
ness with  these.  In  the  low  and  im- 
perfect orffanisros  of  certain  fishes, 
worms,  and  insects,  these  forces  pre- 
sent themselves  in  their  least  modified 
form,  affording  hereby  a  presumption 
that  in  the  more  highly  developea  sys- 
tems of  the  superior  animals,  and 
above  all  in  our  own  cerebro-nenrous 
system,  as  the  most  perfect  organism 
existing,  these  universal  acUvities  are 
more  and  more  altered,  more  and 
more  assimilated  to  the  principle  of 
life  and  of  psychic  action  which  they 
serve.  A  higher  agency  nowhere,  be 
it  in  the  domain  of  nature  or  of  spirit, 
abolishes  or  extinguishes  a  lower  ;  but 
subdues,  appropriates,  and  assimilates 
the  latter  to  itself.  The  evolution  of 
liffht  by  tlie  glow-worm,  by  the  minute 
phosphorescent  ta/ksorfaim,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  higher  order  than  the 
gorgeous  coruscations  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  or  the  terrible  unloading  of 
the  thunder-charged  strata  of  the 
clouds,  for  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  life ; 
but  the  process  in  the  higher  and  in 
the  lower  phenomenon  is  at  ground 
the  same ;  the  life  that  is  seen  directing 
the  former  does  but  impress  its  own 
character  on  the  elements  which  it  has 
taken  fVom  an  inferior  and  wider  sphere. 
The  experiments  of  Rengger  prove 
that  the  shining  of  the  eyes  of  dif- 
ferent animals  at  night  has  another 
ground  than  that  of  a  mere  reflection 
of  the  light  from  without.  The  eyes 
of  the  night-ape  were  observed  to 
shine  only  when  the  darkness  was  very 
profound,  and  the  light  they  then 
emitted  was  so  strong  as  to  render 
dbtingnishable  objects  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  inches  from  the  eye  of  the 
animal.  In  the  canis  azang  tne  shining 
ceased  when  the  optic  nerve  was  di- 
vided, or  injured ;  but  injuries  of  the 
cornea  or  the  iris  did  not  affect  lU 
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The  phenomenon  of  animal  heat  is 
too  general  to  need  being  particularly 
dwelt  upon.  The  extremely  low  tem- 
perature at  which  animal  life  can  sub- 
sist, as  well  as  the  high  degrees  of 
heat  which  the  living  organism  can 
support,  proves  how  much  this  power 
stands  under  the  control  of  the  vital 
principle : — 

*•  The  doctrine."  remarks  Schubert, 
**  proiiiuI<i^ated  chlctly  by  Lavoisier,  that 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  blood  with  the  oxy^^en  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  respiration,  has  l)een 
amplv  refut«Ml  by  the  observations  of 
Brodie  and  Chossat.  Heat  ceased  to  be 
generated,  nuy,  the  up|)er  part  of  the 
body  (in  whidi  the  function  of  rospira- 
tion  takes  plactO  was  the  first  to  exhibit 
a  deathlike  culdnejis,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cerebral  upon  the  gang- 
lionic nervous  svsteni  was  arrestetl,  by 
injurv  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the 
fourth  vertebra,  or  !»y  deep  wounds  of 
the  brain,  although  respiration,  and 
consequently  the  theruwith  connected 
process  of  cunibuation  in  the  lungs,  held 
its  at^customed  course,  and  carbonic  acid 
and  hydrogen  gas  were  generated  in  no 
less  volume  than  before. 

'*  De  la  Uiva's  hypothesis,  then,  would 
appear  not  to  be  without  foundation, 
that  animal  heat  is  produciMi  by  a  reel. 

{irocal  action  of  the  cen  bral  and  ;;ang- 
ionic  nerves,  in  the  same  wav  as  heat  is 
Kenerate<l  between  thi»  points  «if  two 
wires,  by  whieh  the  positive  and  nej^a- 
tive  electricities  discharge  themselves." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing 
generally,  that  many  of  the  processes 
of  organic  lite  are  nothing  more  than 
inoditications  of  thu  action  of  the  im- 
ponderables in  inorganic  naturcj  the 
principle  of  individual  lifu  being  the 
niodifving  agent.  The  way  in  which 
the  individual  oru'ans  and  the  s\»tems 
to  which  they  belong  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  otlier,  roenddes  the  mode 
of  action  ob>erveil  in  the  impouder- 
aMes.  In  like  manner,  the  relation 
between  the  organism  and  the  external 
world,  will  re  it  is  mit  merely  me- 
chanical, la  in  a  great  measure  a  mu- 
tuality of  action  and  re-action  between 
these  elemental  forc»  s  and  their  cog- 
nate, the  nerv«>u.s  fluid. 

The  proi>iT  conductors  oi*  a  dyna- 
mic working  in  the  li\ing  l)ody  arc  the 
nerves ;  but  that  buch  workings  also 
take  place  without  the  intervention  of 
thise  conductor.-,  the  M-mpathits  often 


observed  between  one  particular  omn 
and  another  are  a  proof.  It  enen 
happens  that  the  sympathizing  organs 
stand  in  much  slighter  and  less  direct 
nervous  connection  with  each  other 
than  with  other  organs  lying  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  yet  this  does  not 
lessen  their  mutual  influence^  which 
perfectly  resembles  tliat  of  two  poles* 
of  which  each,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  between  them,  determines  the 
state  and  action  of  the  other.  The 
nature  of  the  interjacent  organs  has 
no  influence  on  these  sympathies :  the 
action  of  the  engaged  parts  on  each 
other  is  as  little  intercepted  bj  the 
structures  that  separate  them  as  that 
of  the  magnet  on  the  iron  is  by  an  in* 
tervening  slab  of  marble  or  wood. 

The  wonderful  sympathy  which  sab> 
sists  between  mother  and  foetus  is  the 
transitionary  link  between  that  of  orsan 
with  organ  in  the  same  body^  and  mt 
of  two  bodies  separately  existing. 
Hence  it  is  the  key  to  all  immediatei 
(or  what  wo  may  call  preter-organic^) 
actings  of  organic  beings  upon  each 
other.  For  here  intersect  one  another 
the  orbits  of  our  two-fold  life — the  in- 
dividual life  subsisting  for  itself^  and 
the  life  in  common  with  others*  as 
parts  of  a  whole.  Every  separate  or* 
gan  has  a  certain,  though  very  subor- 
dinate, self-subsistence ;  a  higher  sell* 
subsistence  has  the  germinating  new 
life  within  the  org^ism  of  the  motlMT  | 
a  far  higher  the  child*  that  draws  its 
sustenance  from  the  mother  s  breasts ; 
but  mother  and  child  abide  jet  tvcf 
inly  bound  together,  be  the  indiridoali^r 
of  the  latter  at  what  stage  of  its  dewe* 
lopment  it  may. 

A  similar  action  of  one  living  oig^ 
nism  on  another,  without  organic  me- 
diation, also  takes  place  in  the  inenba- 
tion  of  birds.  A  pair  of  cropper* 
pigeons — so  relates  Stark  in  his  Pwtht 
lofiirtd  Fragments — had  lost  one  of 
their  lately  hatched  young,  by  dsalb: 
to  repiur  this  loss,  a  young  tuablsr 
w;ls  put  into  the  nest ;  while  the  M 
tloves  fostered  this  new  nonlingi  aa 
ailtlitional  number  of  their  own  ywa^ 
were  batched,  and  this  new  prsgw^ 
shi»wed  no  resemblance  to  the  pifuH 
binls,  but  were  in  all  respects  like  tht 
nursling. 

Bechsteiuset  pigeons  of  anarticukr 
species  to  hatch  the  tsgt  ot  anockv 
sjK'cies,  varying  marked^  Ihwi  tlMi^ 
both  in  form  and  colour.    TIm 
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brood  presented  not  a  trace  of  their 
real  parentage,  but  perfectly  resembled 
their  fbeterert. 

Thus  the  energy  of  Ufe  telU,  in  ever 
wideoinff  circles,  without  mediation  of 
material  eonducting  machinery,  first 
from  organ  to  organ  of  the  same 
body,  then  upon  the  life  germinating 
into  separate  subsistence  in  the  midst 
of  the  mother-organism,  next  upon 
the  egg  already  loosened  from  its  con- 
nection with  this  organism,  and  finally 
apon  strange  eggs.  The  vital  princi- 
ple draws,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, even  the  strange  organism  into  its 
sphere  of  action,  and  works  on  this,  as 
on  its  own  body :  the  dynamic  work- 
ingf  in  such  cases,  becomes  at  last  a 
material* /4cM<ic  working;  the  imagi- 
nation, from  a  subjective,  becomes  an 
objective  imaging  power.  Thus  life 
acta,  alchemically,  upon  other  life,  that 
comes  into  its  sphere  of  action,^, 
transforms,  assimilates  other  life  to 
itself,  and  makes  this  its  own  organ. 
Soch  a  sympathy  presents  '\Uv\{  some- 
ttmes  between  wholly  separate  indivi- 
dualities, carrying  \u  a  step  farther 
than  the  relation  uf  the  embryo  to  the 
mother  :  of  this  kind  is  the  extraordi- 
narv  communio  ri7«r,  oAen  observable 
between  twins. 

Rey  gives  an  account  of  two  twin 
brothers,  of  whom  it  seemed  saying 
somewhat  less  than  nothing,  to  say 
tbev  were  like  each  other :  you  were 
rattier  inclined  to  say  they  were  one 
man  in  two  subsistences — an  identity 
twice  told,  an  individual  who  had  the 
power  of  appearing  double.  The 
mental  correspondence  was  as  perfect 
as  the  bodily.  They  devott^d  them- 
selves simultaneously  to  commerce  ; 
siniultaneouslv  they  became  tired  uf 
baying  and  selling,  and  took  military 
service.  They  had  so  absolutely  the 
same  exterior,  that  any  person,  to 
whom  they  told  their  names,  if  they 
hereupon  withdrew,  and  returned 
a«rain  the  next  minute,  found  it  quite 
im;ru**tblc  to  say  which  was  which. 
Indiredf  this  p4iint,  mhich  was  \%hich, 
s<-enit  to  lui%ehevn  a  point  which,  to 
th«-  lA*t,  n«\fr  was  .«ettlcd  to  tho  s.itis- 
fjMttMn  of  any  one  but  thein»i*lves.  If 
fhrrt-  ir<iji  a  diflfcPfUco  l>flwtnMi  them, 
th»y  alutif  men*  privy  to  it.  Voice  and 
•pccch,  manner  and  ^restore,  were  the 
•aine  ;  not  a  trick  of  hand,  eye,  foot, 
n'»t  a  pet  expression,  hail  the  one,  hut 
the  otocr  had  it  also.      The   Christian 


name  was  the  only  distinction  between 
them  ;  but  which  was  John,  and  which 
James,  was  a  secret  of  which  their 
own  breasts  were  the  sole  depository, 
and  the  secret  died  with  them. 

The  twin-brothers,  Laustaud,  male 
sick-nurses  at  the  hospital  St.  Eloi,  in 
Bordeaux,  always  took  ill  exactly  at 
the  same  time,  and  both  together  be- 
came subjects  of  cataract. 

The  foregoing  has  shown  us  how 
the  imaginative  power  of  the  aninud 
soul  acts  immediately,  that  is  to  say, 
without  the  mediation  of  organs,  upon 
strange  bodies.  The  rationale  of  this 
mode  of  action  lays  open  the  whole  re- 
gion of  those  forces  to  which  animal 
magnetism  belongs. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  animal  life, 
the  organic  force  does  not  yet  definitely 
develop  itself  as  nervous  force :  the 
nervous  system  lies,  as  yet  but  poten- 
tially existent,  in  the  indifferent  corpo- 
real mass.  Nevertheless,  sensation  is 
already  present,  even  in  these  imperfect 
organisms,  though  obscure  and  indis- 
tinct, before  the  nervous  structure  has 
evolved  itself  out  of  the  slimy  substance 
of  which  these  lowest  animals  consist. 

Where  a  nervous  system  exists,  it  it 
(at  least  in  a  healthy  state)  the  sole 
vehicle  of  sensation,  and  tho  sole  ope- 
rator of  animal  motions.  But  the 
nervous  energy  is  capable  of  extend- 
ing its  operation  beyond  its  material 
organ.  Instead  of  terminating  its 
action  at  the  extremity  of  the  nerves, 
the  point  at  which  sensation  arises,  it 
oversteps  this  limit,  and  exercises  an 
immediate  influence  upon  objects  more 
or  knis  remote.  This  seems  to  he  tho 
most  natural  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism. 

The  decided  resemblance  which  the 
nervous  force,  in  its  ordinary  way  of 
acting,  presents  to  the  imponderable 
agents,  makes  it  the  more  conceivable 
that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  may 
also  be  capable  of  propagating  its  ac- 
tion through  a  certain  interval  of 
space,  the  interjacent  media,  such  as 
the  air,  hero  serving  as  conductors. 
The  facts  adduced  above,  o&the  work« 
inij  of  the  mother  upon  the  embryo, 
and  of  the  incubating  bird  upon  the 
(gv,  ht-re  find  their  explanation  ;  as 
does  al5o  the  undeniable  influence*, 
which  the  eyi*,  the  touch,  the  very 
proximity  of  some  men  has  upon 
others,  especially  upon  such  as  are  of 
a  susceptible  nature. 
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The  temporary  insensibility  of  the 
nerves  in  cataleptic  and  ecstatic  states, 
the  extensive  loss  of  substance  which 
the  brain  may  suffer  with  little  or  no 
disturbance  of  the  mental  functions, 
and  the  specifically  different  sensibility 
of  the  different  nerves  of  sense,  (the 
nervous  substance  presenting  no  diffe- 
rence), render  it  probable  that  a  subtle 
organic  fluid,  as  substratum  of  the  ner- 
vous force,  permeates  the  palpable 
substance  of  the  nerves,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  retiring  from,  as  well  as  of  pas- 
sing forward  beyond  their  extremities. 
For  this  hypothesis  of  a  nervous  fluid, 
distinct  from  the  palpable  nervous  sub- 
stance, speaks  also  the  capability  of 
particular  nerves  to  take  up  vicariously 
the  functions  of  others. 

"  There  ij»,  without  doubt,"  say «  Tre- 
viranus,  *'  a  specitio  difl'erence  in  the 
functions  of  the  different  nerves ;  but, 
ni'vertheless,  tlicro  must  l>e  at  the  same 
time  a  capability  in  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  act  one  for  another.  There 
is  no  nerve  of  motion  that  has  an  unin- 
terrupted course  from  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal marrow  to  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
wholly  without  the  power  of  sensation  ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  proper  nerves  of  sen- 
sation are  mcapable  of  exciting  motion, 
only  because  their  action  is  not  directed 
upon  muscleii.  In  some  animals  the 
place  of  the  optic,  in  others  that  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  is  completely,  or  for 
the  most  part,  supplied  hv  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  ;  and  animals  exi^it  which 
manifest  an  intense  sensibility  to  light, 
without  being  furnished  with  eyes." 

The  existence  of  a  nervous  fluid, 
(organic  sether,)  «eems  to  be  further 
indicated  by  the  peculiar  sensation 
which  magnetizing  and  magnetized 
persons  very  commonly  experience,  as 
of  an  efHux  and  influx,  such  as  is  felt 
in  electrical  operations,  and  a  feeling 
as  of  cobwebs  at  the  fingers'  ends,  or 
of  a  wind  playing  about  those  extremi- 
ties. The  electrical  character  of  the 
agency  here  at  work,  is  placeil  almost 
beyond  doubt  by  the  fact,  that  sparks 
are  sometimes  evolved  from  the  o[>era- 
tor,  though  only  in  the  case  of  men 


endowed  with  a  more  than  osoal  shire 
of  Mesmeric  influence. 

Thus,  when  Richter,  the  magnetixer 
of  Lutheritz,  brought  the  points  of 
his  fingers  into  contact  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  of  a  susceptible  person» 
at  the  same  time  that  he  applie<l  his 
other  hand  to  his  back,  and,  after  some 
seconds,  when  the  hand  was  warm* 
drew  the  points  of  his  fingers  smartly 
away,  the  patient  felt  an  electric  shock* 
and,  if  the  experiment  was  made  in 
the  dark,  a  spark  was  perceived.  In 
patients  afflicted  with  gout^he  detected 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  the  extent  of 
its  radiations,  by  an  influence  which 
held  his  hand  fixed,  as  soon  as  it 
touched  the  affected  parts:  he  felt 
also,  in  the  case  of  flying  painSf  in 
what  direction  their  course  was.  His 
hands  exhibited  moisture  when  he 
rubbed  the  diseased  parts ;  but  as  soon 
as  perspiration  presented  itself  in 
these,  his  hands  became  dry.  Theee 
appearances  prove  that  the  magnetic 
influence  reacts  upon  the  nervoot 
economy  of  the  operator.*  Richter 
did  notwillinglv  Mesmerise  when  the 
weather  was  cloudy,  the  reaction  eo 
his  system  being  at  such  times  more 
severe. 

If  we  be  right  in  placing  the  magw 
netic  influence  in  a  nervons  princi|»eb 
extending  its  operation  bevond  the 
palpable  nervous  substance,  it  is  euy 
to  see  with  what  force  psychic  infla* 
ences  must,  in  all  exercise  of  this 
agency,  come  in.  If  the  sou!  cany  fcj 
means' of  the  nervous  principle^  mould 
and  transfigure  even  the  solid  ports  of 
the  organism,  so  that,  for  example*  ia 
the  features  of  the  face,  the  degree  of 
mental  elevation  or  debhsement»  cnki* 
vation  or  rudeness,  permanently  in* 
prints  and  expresses  itself*  it  mnr  wcB 
be  conceived  that  thu  psychic  inflaeiies 
should  be  as  great,  and  still  greotofi 
where  the  nervous  principle^  in  its 
ministry  to  the  modifying  sool*  is  ao 
longer  bound  to  a  corporosl  iiigsn 
The  more  susceptible  to  msgnotio  !•- 
fluences  any  one  is,  the  more  ssnsibiilj 
will  he  also  have  for  the  psyshio  olo» 


*  Mesmeric  reaction,  to  any  extent  involving  im*onvenieoce  to  the  phytMan,  ii^ 
accortling  to  EnnemosiT.  of  rare  occurrence.  As  an  instance  of  il,  however,  he 
mentions  the  case  of  u  friend  of  his  own,  whi»,  having  a  dropsical  pationt  oadsr 
magnetic  treatment,  was  alarmi^l  to'|>ercei%e  the  rapport  announce  itsdf  la  tihs 
swelling  of  his  hamN  ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  nun  to  give  np 
tice  altogether. 
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OMOt  oonUined  th«rein.  Thiu,  the 
•flfeett  of  aniiiuly  or»  better,  vital  mag- 
netttm  (LebsmsmagnetismMs)  hare  a 
wtdelj  extended  oompaM.  From  the 
loveet  maaifettatioiis  of  animal  life 
tbej  reach  up  to  the  highest  workings 
of  the  soul,  of  which  also  the  nervous 
Drinetple  ia  the  organic  medium. 
Hence  the  great  diffisrence  in  the  dtg- 
nitj  of  these  effects.  Manj  pheno- 
mena of  life,  in  the  lower  animal  world, 
find  in  this  soomagnetic  agencj  their 
explanation.  Here,  the  organic  prin- 
ciple ministers  to  the  mere  animal  im- 
puUis — to  instinct.  The  highest  ex- 
pressions of  spiritual  activitj,  the  im- 
mediate influence  which  the  inspired 
or  the  energetic  man  exercises  upon 
other  men,  likewise  find  in  this  same 
xoomaffnetic  agency  their  explanation. 
Here  Uie  organic  principle  is  the  mi- 
nister of  the  free-will.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  the  gradations  are  infi- 
nite, risinff,  step  by  step,  from  the  in- 
cipient stirrings  of  lite,  in  a  region 
where  the  operation  of  material  Uws 
is  only  a  shade  less  absolute  than  in 
the  processes  of  the  inorganic  world, 
op,  first,  to  the  ordinary  life  of  man, 
wherein  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual 
exist  in  a  state  of  hollow  alliance  and 
jDutoal  compromise,  and  hence,  as- 
cending by  loftier  and  loftier  flights, 
to  a  region  in  which  the  spiritual,  the 
will,  sways  and  determines  the  natu- 
ralt  modifies,  dispenses  with,  subordi- 
nates to  its  own  freedom  the  material 
law,  makes  of  its  whole  eoYironment, 
animate  and  inanimate,  the  or^an  in 
which,  and  by  which,  it  acts,  while  it  is 
itself  the  organ  of  the  absolute  will, 
out  of  which  all  laws  of  all  existence, 
psythic  and  material,  in  the  beginning 
went— and  ever  do  go — forth. 

The  nenrous  force,  acting  beyond 
the  sensible  limits  of  the  organism,  is, 
according  to  the  above,  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena  termed,  not  very  hap- 
piW,  Mesmeric.  The  organs  b^  which 
chiefly  such  an  extraorganic  direction 
and  activity  are  impressed  on  this  force, 
are  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

**  Tb«  most  usual  way  of  magne- 
Ctxiog/'  ftsys  Ennemoter,  "and,  as 
msny  errooeoatly  believe,  the  only 
way  I  i«  by  tb«  band.  Tbe  hands  are 
tbf  prup4rr  organs  of  the  will,  tbroash 
which  « olition  becomes  act :  at  the  boo  v 
in  geniTsl  is  the  visibility  of  the  sonl, 
the  manifested  psychic  subsistence,  so 
the  hands  are,  especially  in  their  move- 


ments, the  physiognomic  indices  or  fea- 
tures of  the  will  in  Its  constitution  and 
manner  of  working.  But  in  like  manner 
as  the  hands  execute  what  the  spirit 
within  determines,  so  are  they  also  the 
most  natural  conductors  of  the  direc- 
tion and  fixation  of  physical  energies." 
**  The  hand,'*  says  Passavant,  "is  the 
org^n  in  which  the  sense  of  feeling  be- 
comes sense  of  touch,  and  thus  emerres 
into  freedom,  in  the  power  of  seekmg 
and  examining  its  object.  Through  the 
erect  posture  of  man  the  band  is  an 
emancipated  organ,  which,  instead  of 
serring  to  the  support  or  the  progressive 
motion  of  the  body,  becomes  a  compre- 
hensive organ  of  the  spirit.  From  the 
continual  activity  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
a  greater  consnmption  of  nervous  force 
goes  on  at  the  hand,  particularly  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fineers,  and  in  conse- 

auence,  probably,  an  mcreased  efflux  of 
le  nervous  aether :  this  process  may  be 
heightened  in  intensity  tnrougb  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will.  In  all  ages  a  healing 
virtue  has  been  attributed  to  the  touch, 
to  the  imposition  of  the  hand  on  suf- 
fering parts  of  the  body ;  and  firom  the 
earliest  epochs  of  man's  history  has  this 
organ  been  lifted  up  to  bless  and  to 
curse.  A  custom  in  which  all  nations 
and  all  times  have  shown  so  singular  an 
agreement,  can  have  no  mere  arbitrary 
or  conventional  ground :  it  must  find  its 
import  in  the  nature  of  the*organ  itself; 
and  this  is  contained  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  hand  is,  in  man,  the  freest 
member  of  the  body,  and  that,  as  orran 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  ordained  to 
be  the  dispenser  of  the  effluent  nervous 
aether." 

Passavant's  directions  for  the  mag- 
netic manipulation  are  exceedingly 
simple.  The  hand  is  to  rest  either  on 
the  parts  affected  (where  the  disease 
under  cure  is  local),  or  on  those  places 
where  the  most  important  nervous 
structures  are  situated — namely,  in 
particular,  upon  the  head,  and  upon 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  the  former 
the  centre  of  the  cerebral,  the  latter  of 
the  ganglionic  nervous  system.  Passes 
made  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  or 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  whether  with  or 
without  contact,  must  (as  a  rule),  in 
order  to  work  beneficially,  be  carried 
from  above  downwards,  firom  the  brain 
towards  the  extremities.  According 
to  Ennemoser,  the  greater  the  quiet- 
ness and  uniformity  with  which  the 
process  of  manipulation  is  carried  on~. 
the  less  there  is  of  bustle,  gesticulation, 
and  ceremony — the  more  advantageous 
will  it  be  to  the  patient,  whoee  imagi- 
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nation  shonld  be  as  little  as  possible 
appealed  to,  his  composure  as  little  as 
possible  disturbed,  by  what  may  strike 
him  as  oddity  in  the  procedure  he  is  sub- 
jected to.  It  were  best  if  the  mani- 
pulation wholly  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  patient,  so  that  the  magnetic  effects 
should  steal  upon  him  unawares,  with- 
out his  having  been  previously  agitated 
by  the  expectation — perhaps  the  fear — 
of  a  mysterious  power,  strange  to  his 
experience,  and  the  anticipated  ap- 
proach of  which  must  involve,  one 
should  think,  feelings  of  a  somewhat 
uneasy  curiosity. 

Next  to  the  hand,  the  eye  is  the 
organ  through  which,  principally,  man 
exercises  an  immediate  psychic  in- 
fluence both  on  men  and  beasts.  From 
of  old  has  the  power  of  working  ma- 
gically, that  is,  of  carrying  the  impulses 
of  the  will  without  the  limits  of  the 
organism,  been  attributed  to  the  eye. 
The  fixed  gaze  of  a  malignant  soul, 
which,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  is  often  to 
be  met  with  in  old  women  {ut  in  vetulU 
sctpe  contingit),  was  supposed  to  work 
with  deadly  effect  upon  unresisting 
•objects,  particularly  upon  children, 
and  even  to  exert  a  baleful  influence 
on  the  atmosphere.  Virgil  has  indi- 
cated in  the  I  me — 

**  HmcIo  quU  tcnCTM  occulac  mlhl  fkidnat  afnot,** 

the  belief  of  his  time  on  this  point ; 
and  Rousseau  ansures  us  that  he  killed 
four  toads  in  Egypt  by  what  Mr. 
Tappertit  would  call  **  eyeing  them 
over."  However,  on  making  the  ex- 
periment on  a  toad  at  Lyons,  the 
reptile,  being  no  benighted  Egyptian 
toad,  but  an  enlightened  French  one, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  not  only  did  not  die,  but  re- 
turned his  look  with  such  malign  effect, 
that  he  swooned  on  the  spot.  The 
eye,  as  Passavant  remarks,  has  this  in 
common  with  the  hand,  that  it  not 
only  receives  but  gives — not  only  is 
itself  the  subject  of  sensation,  but 
causes  sensation  in  others.  While  the 
senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing 
are  only  receptive,  the  hand  and  the 
eye  are  at  the  same  time  acting,  magi- 
cally working  organs. 

•*  The  eve,"  lio  proctvils,  **  is  the 
telescope  tlirouijh  which  tht»  soul  (lls- 
•ems,  the  mirror  In  which  she  is  dis- 
e«mnd,  and  the  telei^nnh  whereby  she 
announces  t)io  hlddenest  fcelini^s.    No 


passion  so  base,  no  dignity  of  soul  so 
nigh,  but  it  speaks  out  and  reveals  itself 
iu  this  transparent  organ." 

Jean  Paul  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend— 

"  Twice,  in  a  large  company,  I  nearly 
put  Frau  von  K.  to  sleep,  through  mere 
nxed  gazin?  on  her  with  that  intention, 
whereof  nobody  knew :  her  heart  palpi- 
tated and  she  turned  pale,  to  that  ae- 
gree  that  8.  had  to  doctor  her." 

But  magnetic  workings  may  take 
place  without  employment  of  either 
the  eye  or  the  hand.  The  approach 
of  the  physician  is  fraught  with  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  patient ;  and 
Friedrioh  Hufeland's  conjecture  seems 
not  to  be  without  foundation,  that 
physicians  often  exercise  a  magnetic 
power  without  having  themselves  sus- 
picion  of  it,  and  benefit  their  patients 
more  hereby  than  with  their  prescrip- 
tions. Mr.  Braid's  method  of  **  hyp- 
notising** perhaps  derives  its  efBcaoy  m 
part  from  the  magnetic  influence  which 
he  unconsciously  exerts:  it  may  be 
doubted,  at  least,  whether  his  patients 
would  not  take  much  longer  to  become 
''  hypnotised,**  if  they  sat  and  squinted 
at  their  eyebrows  in  a  room  by  them« 
•elves. 

Continued  and  repeated  magnetixing 
produces  frequently,  though  not  al- 
ways, sleep.  This  is,  according  to 
Ennemoser,  one  of  its  most  salutary 
properties. 

••  Sleop,**  he  remarks,  "  is  the  first  of 
medicines  in  all  such  diseases  as  consitt 
in,  or  are  aeeompanied  by  aa  inordinate 
degree  of  excitement  uA  over-aeCivity 
of  the  system,  and  in  which  the  inward 
harmony  of  the  dilTerent  organic  work- 
ingi  Li  disturbed.  Whea  onoe  we  are 
fortunate  enough,  in  nervous  affections, 
in  fevers,  in  pains  of  whatever  kind,  in 
mental  diseases,  in  madness,  Ite.,  by 
any  means  to  procure  sleep,  eriset  of 
amendment  begin  to  present  themsetrea ; 
but  in  no  ease  no  strikingly  and  so  earely 
as  in  constMiuence  of  the  sleep  prodoeed 
by  m.igneti'sra." 

The  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
artificial  sleep,  besides  its  extreme  pro- 
foundness, involving  insensibility  as  of 
death,  is  that  it  avoids  the  use  of  thoee 
narcotic  substances  which,  whatarerim* 
mediate  relief  their  employniaiift  inaj 
bring,  are,  through  their  delettrlAia 
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action  on  the  br»in»  fatal  to  the  sub* 
Mquent  healthy  workinff  of  the  funo- 
tiuDf  both  of  mind  and  bodj. 

**  Tho  maffnetic  sleep/*  tajs  Paeta- 
vant,  **  distinguiihet  Itself  from  ordi- 
nary sleep,  Inaiimnrh  as  it  is  deeper,  and 
tha<  that  the  connection  of  the  sleeper 
with  the  external  world  throoffh  the 
common  orf^ans  of  sense  is  in  a  niffher 
(l«»);ree  suspended.  In  ordinary  steep, 
tho  su^ceptibtUty  of  the  senses  to  ont* 
ward  imprensions  does  not  whollr  cease : 
a  liKh:.  a  sound,  a  touch  would,  wore 
thiH  tho  cants  not  be  capable  of  awaking 
UH.  Hut  in  the  deep  magnetic  sleep  the 
rr<i nation  of  s('n«iibtlity  is  compl<*te :  the 
m<Ht  daisling  light,  the  loudest  noise, 
nsY,  sometimes  pinching,  catting,  and 
bnrning  cannot  awaken  tho  individnal 
sunk  in  such  sleep.  It  is  a  transient 
nlei'p  of  death." 

The  question  here  arises — How 
does  roagnetiAm  produce  sleep  ?  How 
can  the  working  of  the  nervous  prin- 
ciple of  one  man  upon  that  uf  another* 
cause,  ill  tho  latter,  such  a  withdraw- 
ing from  the  external  world*  and  such 
a  coiH.'entratiun  within  liimaelf  ? 

When  the  magnetic  agencj  haa 
been  but  a  short  time  employed*  for 
example*  in  cases  of  local  working 
upon  parts  affected  with  pain*  thia 
d(K's  not  take  bbu^e ;  hut  only  there* 
when*  the  wlmle  nervous  system  of 
tho  patient  is  forcibly  and  for  a  length 
of  time  acted  upon  by  the  magnetic 
power  uf  the  magnetiaer.  The  moat 
natural  expUnation*  t.  #.*  that  which 
moot  (Miiinects  itself  with  already 
known  laws  in  nature*  aeenu  to  fa^ 
this :  wlien  tlie  separate  nervous 
forct's  uf  tu  o  persons  are  brought  to 
liear  upiMi  each  other*  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  activity  on  the  one  aide* 
and  of  {Muwivity  on'  the  other*  there  U 
formeil  a  relation  of  polarity  between 
the  two  nervous  principlea*  Now 
sinre,  in  the  individual  man*  nervooa 
|Kilarity  exprtMises  itself  in  the  con- 
tracts of  waking  and  >leep>  of  a  radia- 
tion and  a  concentration  of  the  ner- 
vout  force,  there  will*  when  the  forcea 
of  r«H>  ncrvt'Us  svi«tems  become  polar 
in  relation  to  each  (»ther*  be  presented 
the  same  i*<>:itru»ts  in  the  two  subjects 
of  thif  rfUtii>n.  In  the  same  nervous 
>\«trni  tilt*  cof)tra^ti*>l  at*tings  could 
nnly  inanife>t  thi'inM.'lveH  in  alterna- 
tion :  the  rapjM>ri,  or  interpenetra- 
tion  of  sensorial  life  between  the  Mea- 
ineriMT  and  hii  patient*  first  renders 


possible  the  exhibition  of  them  aimnl- 
taneoualy.  The  above  ia  Passavant's 
representation*  Friedrldi  Hufetowl 
puts  it  somewhat  differentlv*  though 
the  principle  is  essentially  toe  same. 
According  to  this  diatinguisbed  phy* 
siologist  and  phyaician»  the  sympalb/ 
which  unites  the  magnetiaer  and  the 
magnetised*  like  every  dynamic  com- 
bination in  nature  generally*  can  take 
place  only  through  the  medmm  of  an- 
tithetic interdetermination  of  poaitive 
and  negative.  But  if  the  several  parte 
of  any  one  organism  possess  a  polarity, 
similar  to  the  magnetic*  which  con- 
nects them  into  a  living  whole*  then, 
since  the  Mesmeric  agency  can  only 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  tbe  periphe- 
ric pole  of  tho  subject  to  be  Mesme- 
rised* and  this  must  be  considered  as 
homomfmoui  with  the  peripheric  pole 
of  the  Mesmeriser*  to  render  an  agencj 
of  the  latter  upon  the  latter  poasible» 
an  timrrsioa  of  the  poies  must  take 
place*  according  to  tlie  well-known 
taw  by  whicht  in  the  inorganic  region, 
the  stronger  of  two  magnets*  the 
homonymous  poles  of  which  are 
brought  into  contact— north  pole  with 
north,  or  south  with  south — has  the 
power  of  inverting  the  poles  of  the 
weaker*  so  that  the  poles  in  contact 
become  contrary*  ana*  instead  of  re- 
pelling* attract  one  another.  This 
phenomenon*  according  to  Hufeland, 
expresses  the  law*  from  which  the 
effects  (»f  Mesmerism  must  be  deduced* 
The  rapport  will,  accordingly*  be  the 
more  easily  established*  the  weaker 
the  polar  force  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nerves  of  the  patient  is. 

In  the  successive  development  of 
the  Mesmeric  stages*  as  f^ven  by 
Klttge  and  others*  the  sensorial  power 
is  seen  passing  from  the  positive  pole, 
(where  it  is  m  the  state  of  ordinanr 
waking*)  through  the  centre  of  indif- 
ference* (magnetic  sleep*)  to  the  ne- 
gative pole*  which  thus  becomes  posi- 
tive (in  clairvorance)*  while  the  ordi- 
nary poeitive  pole  becomes  negative. 
The  sense*  open  to  outward  thinga, 
gradually  closes  to  them*  and*  after 
an  interval  of  total  abeyance*  opens 
again  as  grailuaily  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, to  the  apprehension  of  an 
inmard  rejrion.  •*  In  »liH»p,**  says 
Novalis,  "  lM)dy  and  soul  are  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination;  the 
sotU  is  dbtributed  in  equilibrium 
through  the  body ;  the  man  is  nei^ 
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tralized.  Waking  is  a  state  of  disen- 
gagement of  the  antagonist  forces,  a 
state  of  polarization ;  in  the  waking 
state  the  soul  is  determined  to  a 
pointy  localized."  What  Novalis  here 
says  of  sleep  in  general,  is  true,  to  its 
full  extent  only  of  the  magnetic  sleep, 
in  which  sensorial  life  hangs  balanced 
in  the  point  where  the  opposing  at- 
tractions of  two  spheres  of  being,  an 
outward  and  an  inward,  meet  and  de- 
stroy each  other,  so  that  the  patient's 
existence,  in  this  state,  is  a  formless 
dark  void,  and  interval  of  chaos, 
through  which  lies  the  wondrous  way, 
from  the  world  that  surrounds  us  with 
its  illusions  to  the  world  that  opens  in 
its  deep  reality,  far,  far  within  us. 

The  susceptibility  to  Mesmeric  im- 
pressions, according  to  Ennemoser,*  is 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  ge- 
neral organic  force,  and,  more  parti- 
cularly, of  the  nervous  power,  of  the 
patient.  «  For,  as  the  individual 
nerves  of  the  system  acquire  their 
polarity  from  the  brain  as  its  central 
pointt^the  more  powerful  the  tension 
they  receive  from  within,  the  more 
energetically  will  thev,  necessarily, 
work  outwards.  If  the  tension  be 
weak,  as  in  sickness  is  oftenest  the 
case,  then  will  each  several  part  of 
the  system  exhibit  but  a  weak  pola- 
rity, and  the  whole  will  be,  in  relation 
to  a  vigorous  organism,  acting  upon  it, 
just  what  the  weak  magnet  is  to  the 
powerful  one :  in  other  words,  its  po- 
larity will,  in  coming  in  contact  with 
the  other  become  inverted,  and  it  will 
be  attracted  by  the  organism,  of  the 
solicitations  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
ThxM  attraction  often  becomes  sensible 
to  the  eye,  and  the  cause  of  it  seems  to 
be  that  the  cerebral  nerves  of  the  person 
attracted  do  not  receive  their  polarity 
from  within,  but  from  without,  namely, 
from  the  org^itm  of  the  magnetizer, 
hereby  becoming  as  it  were  parts  of 
the  latter,  incorporated  with  him  and 
dependent  upon  him.  Thus,  the  two 
persons  standing  in  this  relation  of 
sympathy  towards  one  another  become 
in  a  measure  fused  and  blended  tog^ 
ther  into  one  individuality ;  and  so 
the  phenomena  of  rapport,  between 
the  patient  and  the  pnysician,  those 


mysterious  transferences  of  sensation 
and  of  sentiment,  find  their  explana- 
tion in  known  laws  of  physiology.*' 

The  sensible  attraction  nere  referred 
tOy  between  the  magnetizer  and  the 
magnetized,  is  a  phenomenon  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Professor  Agas- 
siz,  in  his  highly  interesting  account 
of  his  having  been  MesmeriMd  by  Mr. 
Townshend,  having  described  his  sen- 
sations during  the  process,  the  state 
of  half-sleep  into  which  he  was 
brought,  and  his  being  finally  recalled 
to  a  wakine  condition,  says,  **  he 
(Mr.  Townshend)  then  told  me,  and 
M.  Desor  repeated  the  same  thing, 
that  the  only  fact  which  had  satisfied 
them  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  Mesmeric 
sleep  was  the  facility  with  which  my 
head  followed  all  the  movements  of 
his  hand,  although  he  did  not  touch 
me,  and  the  pleasure  which  I  appeared 
to  feel  at  the  moment  when,  after 
several  repetitions  of  friction,  he  thus 
moved  my  hand  at  pleasure  in  all 
directions.'* 

In  cataleptic  states,  particular  parts, 
as  the  handis  and  feet,  may  be  broqgfat 
into  my  position,  at  will,  by  the  hand 
of  the  magnetizer,  which  they  foUow 
as  the  iron  does  the  load-stone ;  and 
Ennemoser  relates,  not  only  that  the 
hand  of  a  patient  followad  all  the 
movements  of  his  fing^,  without  con- 
tact, but  that,  when  contact  took 
place,  the  two  surfaces  (of  the  operator's 
finger  and  the  patient's  hand)  adhered 
with  such  force  that  demagnetiaing 
passes  were  necessary  to  separate  them. 
But  effects  still  more  strikioff  attended 
the  experiments  of  Doctor  Nick,  who, 
merely  holding  the  points  of  Ids  two 
thumbs  towards  those  of  his  natient, 
as  the  latter  lay  in  magnetic  sleep  on 
the  floor,  lifted  herup»  and  placed  her 
standing,  unsupported  except  by  his 
nenro-magnetic  attraction.  Doctor 
Spiritus  records  a  similar  case  of 
electric  (?)  attraction  with  the  thumbs.* 

But  it  is  not  only  by  their  mag- 
netizers  that  patients  under  the  infla- 
enoe  of  this  singular  agency  are  at- 
tracted. Ennemoser  saw  the  hand  of 
a  magnetically^leepine  female  drawn 
to  an  iron  nail,  from  which  it  reqoirad 
a  greater  degree  of  violence  than  he 


*  A  glimpse  of  the  cloven  foot  I  Doctor  Spiritus  1 1  Doctor  Nick  !  1 1  The 
very  incoifntto  laid  aside  1  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Jesuit  HelL  If  this  does  aoC 
open  people's  eyes  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Penny  Pulpit  never  will. 
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judged  it  expedient  to  employ  to  bring 
it  (the  hand)  awaj  again.  Again, 
lome  personf  under  magnetic  influ- 
ence are  attracted  bj  liquid  turfacef, 
though  the  verj  reverse  wat  tlie  caae 
with  Kemer's  patient,  the  world- 
renowned  Seherin  von  Prevorit,  for 
whom  water  had  such  a  repeiienej 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  Iter  into 
a  bath,  with  her  own  and  her  atten- 
dants' greatest  efforts.  This  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  commonest  witch- 
ordeals  of  the  middle  ages.  Little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
ffreater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
bewildering  effects  which  thai  era  set 
down  to  the  account  of  necromantic  or 
demoniac  agencies,  had  their  true 
ground  in  the  zoo-magnetic  principle. 
That  the  unfortunate  beingp  accused 
of  witchcraft,  in  many  cases  believed 
themselves  guilty,  does  not  militate 
against  this  solution  of  the  riddle. 
Notliing  is  more  common  than  for  » 
Mesmeric  dairvoyante  of  the  present 
day  to  describe  herself,  with  perfect 
good  faith,  as  beinff  in  communicatioD 
with  angeU,  and  with  the  souls  of  de- 
parted men,  good  and  evil.  Spirits  of 
health  and  goblins  damned  enact,  be- 
fitre  the  inward  eye  of  the  entranced 
^leep-waker,  the  wonderfuliest  dramasy 
by  DO  means  classical,  but  of  the 
Shaksperean-romantic  stamp,  such  as 
no  Greek  or  Frenchman  could  abide 
to  behold — for  vour  Greek  and  your 
Frenchman,  look  you,  shall  desire  to 
see  a  world  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a 
cook  and  a  dancing-master,  a  tailor 
an<l  A  philosophe  would  have  made  it, 
had  circumstances  allowed — aud  not 
in  any  wiiie  a  world  as  it  is,  as  One 
ma*Ie  it,  who  also  made  the  things 
which  have  made  themselves  cooka 
and  tailors,  dancing-masters  and  phi- 
loiophes^but  thb  is  a  digression. 

Whether  the  purely  spiritual  ele- 
ment, the  will  exercised  in  faith,  or 
the  inechanico. material  element,  a 
trstcm  iii  passet  and  manipulations, 
and  the  therewith  ccmnectcd  agency 
of  a  fluid,  differing  from  any  drug  in 
the  ehemiitt's  laboratory  only  in  the 
dtvree  of  its  nubility,  be  the  true 
cau»c  of  the  Mesmeric  phenomena,  is 
a  coiitrovfr^v  \iliich  hoft  been  carried 
on  to  tliis  day,  uith  great  heat,  and 
with  very  little  iniii^ht.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  spiritual  and  those  of  the 
tiiatehjil  theory  are,  [irolwhly,  l>oth  of 
them  right  in  their  affirmative,  and 
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wrong  in  their  negative — both  of  them 
in  error  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  •<• 
duaive,  in  so  fiur  as  each  doea  not  r%m 
cognise,  in  the  avitem  of  the  otbav 
the  complement  of  his  own.  Each  is 
right  in  holding  himself  to  be  right  % 
each  is  wrong  m  holding  his  opfweitt 
to  be  wrong.  The  truth  indndet 
both  doctrines;  not  as  being  edeo* 
tioally  made  up  of  whatever  ia  beat 
and  truest  in  what  beth  aidca  ree&eo* 
tively  hold^for  the  bdng  of  tmta  is 
as  fiur  as  possible  fW>m  the  constitiitioa 
of  a  mental  pio-nic — bat  aa  being  tliat 
original  unity,  of  wliich  two  conflict* 
ing  parties  do  each  behold  one  of  two 
inseparable  aspects.  Of  liow  Itir 
controversies,  religioas»  political,  or 
philosophical,  is  this  not  the  ratiomali* 
Every  where  it  ia  the  shield,  with  its 
side  of  silver,  and  its  side  of  gold— 
and  so  few  have  thought  and  patienct 
to  ride  round,  and  see  both  sidet.  Of 
most  disputes  about  principlea»  ibm 
true  word  of  reconcilement,  and  reso* 
lution  of  discord*  were  the  eaond^ 
ation  of  the  law  of  polarity* 

Schopenhauer  seems  to  have  pro^ 
pounded  the  best  solution  of  the  quas^ 
tion  between  the  spirituaUat  and  tlio 
materialist  nartiea,  wlierein  the  com* 
patibility  of  tlieir  opposite  doctrinei^ 
and  even  the  need  which  they  have  of 
each  other  as  corresponding  oppontct 
— as  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  sanio 
medal,  ia  shown  :— 

"Since,**  says  this  writer,  ''accord* 
inff  to  my  doctrine,  the  organism  is  no- 
thmg  else  than  the  will  itself  maaU 
fested  in  an  obiectlve  form,  the  outward 
act  of  manipulation  coincides  with  the 
inward  act  of  volitioo.  But  wlien  ef* 
facts  are  produced  without  the  foraier» 
this  is  in  a  certain  degree  artifleiaUj 
done  by  a  circuitous  way,  the  phaotaaj 
supplymg  the  place  of  the  outward  act  i 
but  tnis  way  is  more  dificult  and  sel* 
domer  effectual,  as  Kieser  truly  saya 
that  the  spoken  command,  *  Sleep  1*^ 
works  more  effectually  than  the  bare 
inward  volition  of  the  ma^^tizer.  On 
the  other  hand  the  manipulation,  the 
outward  act  in  general,  is  an  infallibio 
means  to  fix  and  engage  the  will  of  tho 
magnet iser,  just  because  outward  acta 
without  volition  are  not  possible.  Hcnco 
we  8ee  how  magnetisers  sometimes  ope* 
rate  without  a  conticious  effort  of  inll, 
and  ahnoKt  without  thought,  and  yet 
produce  etTects.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not 
the  consciousness  of  volition,  the  reflec- 
tion thereupon,  but  the  pure  act  itself, 
as  little  as  possible  made  an  object  of 
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cogitation,  that  works  maffnetically : 
hence,  all  thinking  and  reflecting,  as 
well  of  the  physician  as  of  the  patient, 
upon  that  wtiich  on  either  side  is  done 
or  suffered  is  expressly  forbidden,  and 
it  is  recommendea  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess be  carried  on,  as  far  as  may  be, 
without  being  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  consciousness.  The  true 
ground  of  all  which  is,  that  here  the 
will,  in  its  primarT  being,  in  and  for 
itself,  is  operatire.' 

We  may  briefly  say^  an  action  with- 
out the  organism  is  as  dependent  upon 
the  will  as  an  action  within  the  or- 
ganism ;  but  as  the  will*  acting  within 
the  organism,  indispensably  needs  the 
ministry  of  the  nervous  principle,  so 
neither,  in  extending  its  action  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  organism,  can  it  dis- 
pense with  this  ministry.  What  it  can- 
not do  within  the  organism,  if  the 
nervous  communication  be  interrupted 
(if  the  nerve  of  motion  going  to  a 
particuhur  ororan  be  cut),  that  it  can- 
not do  in  a  t()reign  organism,  having 
no  communication  therewith.  The 
body  does  nothing  without  the  soul ; 
the  soul  nothing  without  the  body ; 
Ibr  the  body  ana  the  soul  are  one,  a 
living  and  working  whole — and  either 
without  the  other  is,  practically,  a  nul- 
lity. 

Mr.  Braid's  experiments,  interesting 
and  instructive  as  thev  are,  do  not 
afford  a  basis  of  sufficient  width  for 
the  theory  which  he  builds  upon  them, 
neither  does  this  theory  by  any  means 
explain  all  the  phenomena  of  Mes- 
merism. The  whole  subject  of  what 
is  called  rapport,  namely,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  lower  sleep-waking,  to  say 
nothing  of  clairvoyance,  lies,  so  to 
■peak,  out  of  its  beat.  So  do  all  mag- 
netic effects,  produced  without  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  patient, 
such  as  Jean  Paul*s,  one  is  pained  to 
say,  quite  indefensible  proceeding  to- 
wards the  Frau  von  R.,  such  as  Mr. 
Townshend's  not  much  more  com- 
mendable operations  in  regard  of  a 
ftllow'passenger  by  the  mail-coach, 
and  a  host  of  other  cases.  Mr.  Braid, 
while  holding  his  lancet-case  for  his 

Citient  to  stare  at,  is  magnetizing  the 
tter  by  his  volition,  without  suspect- 
ing it ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would,  by  magnetizing  with 
his  eye  or  hand,  produce  effects  which 
would  surprise  himself.  There  is, 
koweTor,  such  a  thing  as  self-mag- 


netizing, without  help  of  another* 
which  no  doubt  here  also  plays  its 
part.  Jacob  Bdhme  fell  at  once  into 
ecstacy  and  lucid  vision  of  the  highest 
degree,  by  an  accidental  look  into  a 
bright  tin  platter.  Light,  direct  or 
reflected,  is  a  powerful  magnetiser* 
If  Mr.  Braid  xnade  his  patients  stare 
at  the  moon,  instead  of  his  lancet- 
case,  the  effects  would  probably  be 
curious.  Light  has  a  peculiar  affinitj 
to  the  nervous  fluid,  perhaps  the  near- 
est in  nature.  For  the  rest,  this  mode 
of  casting  into  the  magnetic  or  ner- 
Tous  sleep,  while  it  spares  the  physi- 
cian, throws  too  much  exertion  upon 
the  patient,  and  seems  less  to  avoid 
the  deleterious  effects  of  narcotic 
medicines  than  any  of  the  more  com- 
mon Mesmeric  processes. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  of  warning  i 

*'  Let  no  one,*'  says  Dr.  Ennemoser, 
'*  magnetise  merelv  for  experiment,  or 
in  order  to  grati^  one's  own  or  ano- 
ther's curiosity.  Such  experiments  lead 
to  nothing  profitable,  and  may  have  em- 
barrassing consequences." 

By  a  single  magnetising  a  latent 
g^rm  of  disease  is  sometimes  awaked, 
and  a  rapid  development  of  the  erii 
follows,  which  he  who  has  called  it 
forth  mav  not  be  able  to  control.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  without  indigna- 
tion the  directions  nven  to  amateur 
magnetizers  by  a  Mr.  Gardiner,  of 
Roche  Court,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Laoff 
in  his  valuable  little  work,  (of  whl^ 
the  intrinsic  worth  is  indeed  in  the  in- 
Terse  ratio  of  its  bulk) : — 

*'  Advance  to  your  subieot  as  an  ex- 
perimentalist. Say  notning  to  any 
body  ;  select  for  your  trials  a  person  of 
a  sedate  character,  and  not  too  young. 
Shut  yourself  and  the  patient  into  a 
quiet  room,  with  no  spectators." 

Then  follow  directions  as  to  the 
process  to  be  used,  whereby,  we  are 
told:. 

*'  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  ere 
the  lapse  of  many  minutes,  you  will  feel 
and  see  the  establishment  of  your  pow- 
er  Should  no 

effect  ensue  in  half  an  hour,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  desist,  and  try  another  pa- 
tient. If  effects  be  produced  wttbin 
that  time,  go  on  until  vou  see  that  they 
do  not  increase,  and  then  demaraetiae, 
Uto.        -       •       •     and  try  iSe  soM 
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paU«nt  aeain  th«  fUcoMding  dAT,  and 
go  on  till  Yoa  produce  all  the  mgher 
plienoiiiMML 

This  ii  deferring  of  the  strongest 
reprobation :  such  tentative  magoe* 
tiling  it  a  sporting  with  bodilj  and 
mental  health  which  cannot  too  sa* 
Terelj  be  censured,  and  which  would 
least  be  tolerated  in  countries  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  formidable 
agencjr  thus  rashlj  summoned  into 
exercise  are  best  known.  In  this  ilrtl 
half  hour's  operations,  just  the  most 
important,  though  least  immediatelr 
perceptible,  effects  maj  be  produceo* 
The  dilettanti  maj  find  that  he  baa 
put  machiner?  in  motion  which  it 
exceeds  all  his  powers  and  hb  skill 
either  to  direct  rightly,  or  to  stop.  It 
is  easy  to  say,  ^  demagnetise  by  trans- 
▼eme  passes,  and  blowing  on  the  face 
and  head  upwards  from  the  neck,  or 
other  means ;"  but  cases  are  daily 
occurring  which  show  that  the  laic  in 
these  things  may  find  it  a  far  mora 
difficult  task  to  bring  the  luckless 
subject  of  his  foolish  experiment  out 
of,  than  into,  a  very  alarming  state  of 
coma.  An  American  writer  on  Mes- 
merism, the  Reverend  Le  Roy  Sun- 
derland, on  this  point  says  very 
wisely  :— 

*'  But  it  often  happens  that  persons 
succhhhI  in  putting  others  to  sleep,  and 
find  it  inip4»iisible  to  waken  them  again. 
What  iihall  be  done  in  such  cases? 
An.twer — learn  to  be  more  careftil  how 
IT  (HI  incMldlc  with  an  agency  of  which  yom 
know  no  little.  We  hare  known  seruMS 
result}»  to  follow  the  operations  of  per- 
sons when  the  motirc  has  been  mere 
coriotity." 

If  the  first  half  hoar's  efforts  pro- 
duce no  (apparent)  effectf  the  ^'ei- 
perimentalist  is  advised  to  **  desist,  and 
try  another  patient,**  dismissing  the 
fir>t  x%  impracticable,  or,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
diner expreMeii  it,  *'  tough."  But  no 
magnetic  procedure  abide^i  wholly  with- 
(iut  (MjQuijuences,  though  these  may 
e«cafto  the  cognizance  of  an  tmprae- 
tised  eve.  A  *<  tough'*  cord  may  not 
betray,  to  hasty  observation,  the  enacts 


of  the  ttnsi<m  it  has  imdffgoDa^  fhoivli 
this  has  brought  it  to  the  Tvy  pomt 
of  snapping. 

The  only  legitimate  war  of  studyioff 
Mesmerism  is  as  pupil  of  some  intellw 
gent  practitioner,  just  as  any  other 
Branch  of  medical  science  is  to  bo 
studied.  Let  the  student  acoompanj 
the  magnetising  physidan  in  hb  pro- 
fessional risits ;  let  him  see  the  proce- 
dure of  hb  teacher,  and  when  tho 
latter  judges  it  fit»  operate  under  his 
superintendence.  Not  by  blind  ex- 
perimenting and  feelinff  of  hb  own 
way,  but  by  witnessing  Uie  practice  of 
one  who  already  knows  what  he  b 
about,  let  him  learn  to  recognise  tho 
svmptoms  of  Mesmeric  affection,  so 
that  when  they  afterwards  present 
themselves  nndor  hb  own  hands,  ho 
may  not  be  taken  by  surprise*  nor  see 
himself  suddenly  placed  in  a  labyrinth 
to  which  he  baa  no  clue.  With  all  tho 
variableness  and  inconstancy  alleged 
as  characterising  these  symptoms,  there 
b  yet  on  the  whole  such  a  degree  of 
general  uniformity  as  to  enable  tho 
experienced  Mesmerist  to  discern  tho 
bearings  of  the  case,  to  find  hb  lati- 
tude, imd  judge  what  he  has  done,  and 
whether  be  b  in  the  way  to  do  good 
or  not. 

But  never  should  Mesmerism  bo 
applied  otherwise  than  remediall^,  and 
with  the  defined  and  exclusive  mten- 
tion  of  curing  a  nreeent  disease.  To 
this  object  sMula  the  operator  go  bj 
the  straaghtest  course,  and  have  done 
with  hb  ease  as  soon  as  possilde. 
There  should  be  no  secondary  or  col- 
lateral views — of  making  experiments^ 
of  satisfying  one's  own  or  other  people's 
onrioeity,  of  parading  marvels,  of 
making  converts.  As  in  general 
medical  science,  so  here«  that  practi- 
tioner will  institnte  the  most  instmo- 
tive  experinienta  who  thinks  not  of 
experiments  at  all ;  and  the  discoveries 
most  conducive  to  the  furthw  progress 
of  koowle%e  will  spontaneously  evolve 
themselves  Arom  the  procedure  of  him 
who  with  most  sinffleness  of  intention 
applies  to  the  benefit  of  hb  patient  tho 
Imowledge  ahresdy  attained. 
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80NG8   OF   THE    FLOWERS. 
SNOW'DROF. 

Nursling  of  the  new-born  Tear» 
Sporting  with  the  tempest  s  mighty 
Like  the  snow-flake  I  appear. 
Robed  in  winter's  vestal  white. 

CROCUS. 

Forth  from  mj  bulbous  dwelline 

I  leapt  at  the  summons  of  springs 
What  herald  of  emperors'  telling 

So  gorgeous  a  tabard  could  bring  ? 

SWEET    VIOLET. 

Born  on  a  sloping  bank,  *neath  an  old  hawthorn  tree, 
I  shrank  from  the  passing  ffaze,  like  a  maiden  timidly. 
Till  the  wooing  winds  of  March  came  whispering  such  a  tale. 
That  I  op*d  my  balmy  stores  to  enrich  their  healthful  gale. 

PRIMROSE. 

Near  to  a  prattling  stream. 

Or  under  the  hedgerow  trees, 
I  bask  in  the  sun's  glad  beam, 

And  list  to  the  passing  breeze. 

When  the  village  school  is  o'er, 

And  the  happj  children  free. 
Gladly  they  seeic  to  explore 

Haunts  that  are  perfum'd  by  me. 

HEATH. 

Where  the  wild  bee  comes  with  a  murmuring  song. 
Pilfering  sweets  as  he  roams  along, 

1  uprear  mv  purple  bell : 
List'ning  the  free-bom  eagles  cry. 
Marking  the  heathcock's  ffl&ncing  eye. 

On  the  mountain-side  1  dwell. 

The  echoes  yet  the  notes  prolong. 
When  one,  who  oft  o'er  hill  and  dell 
Had  sought  the  spots  where  flowrets  dwell. 
And  knew  their  names  and  functions  well. 
And  could  of  all  their  changes  tell. 

Thus  answered  to  their  song : 

«  Loveliest  children  of  earth. 
Of  more  than  each  rainbow  hue. 
Of  beauty  coeval  with  birth. 
And  fragrance  found  only  in  you ! 

«  Oh  1  that  like  you  I  could  live. 

Free  from  all  malice  and  strife. 

That  each  thought  and  each  pulse  I  could  giv« 

To  the  bountiful  Giver  of  Life. 

"  Until  earth  shall  wax  old  and  decay. 
You  shall  ever  triumphantly  shine. 
And  on  leaf  and  on  petal  displar 
The  work  of  an  Artist  Divine.'^ 

Belfait.  R-  P- 
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GOBTHt*S  IPRiaBNIAt  TBA1I8LATBD   BT   Mttt   BWANWtCK.* 


\Vk  have  read  this  Tolume  with  g^reat 
attention,  and  its  excellence  is  such 
that  it  has  led  us  again  to  read  the 
original  poem?,  of  which  it  g^Tes  a 
very  faithful  representation.  That 
few  of  the  German  masterpieces  of 
poetry  have  been  auite  naturalised 
among  us  has  been  in  part  the  fault 
of  translators  incompetent,  from  waot 
of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  a  lan- 
guage which,  till  within  a  few  years, 
was  bat  little  studied  in  England,  to 
present  any  thing  like  the  true  features 
of  the  works  which  they  undertook 
to  exhibit.  In  ad<Ution  to  thb  first 
great  want,  incredible  i^^norance  of  the 
powers  of  the  language  mto  which  they 
were  translating  also  existed.  We 
have  seen  half-a-dozen  translations  of 
Werther,  every  one  of  them  so  bad 
that  it  could  never  be  determined,  by 
the  most  attentive  critic,  which  was 
most  untrue,  not  alone  to  the  spirit 
but  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  work. 
Of  the  book  called  <«  Goethe's  Me- 
moirs,*' and  which  professes  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Dichtwug  and  Wahr* 
hntt  the  translator  never,  even  acci- 
dentally, makes  a  right  iniess  as  to  his 
author's  meaning.  Schiller's  **  Thirty 
Years'  War,"  too,  was  made  absolute 
nonsense  of — for  which  there  was 
less  excuse.  Herder  was,  in  the 
same  way,  dealt  with.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  manufacture  of  such 
works  was  conducted  chiefly  by  means 
of  careless  French  versions  turned  into 
English  almost  by  machinery.  Now 
and  then  a  bolder  claim  was  made  in 
a  prt-face,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
great  object  of  attaining  a  perfect 
translation  was  accompliMied  by  pro- 
curing the  services  of  a  German  who 
did  not  understand  English,  but  was 
trying  to  learn  it,  and  an  Englishman 
beginning  the  study  of  German.  In 
the  **  Memoirs  of  Goethe,"  the  trans- 
lator's words  always,  we  are  bound  to 
sav^had  some  meanmg — never  Goethe's. 
Ak  to  Herder,  the  eminent  person  that 
was  employed  on  that  work  does  not 
seem  to  hare  had  any  idea  whatever 
in  his  mind.  To  understand  him  is 
impossible. 


Mrs.  Austin  is,  perhaps,  ths  first 
native  of  these  countries  that  has  fairly 
dealt  with  the  authors  she  has  trans- 
lated, and  her  books  may  be  read  with 
the  very  satisfactory  feelins  that  no* 
thing  is  altered  or  omitte£  ROgler 
has  been  translated  in  the  same  honest 
spirit,  and  an  exceedingly  usefbl  book 
hss  been  g^ven  to  the  public,  exeouted 
with  singular  good  taste.  The  ezampl« 
thus  given  bv  two  of  her  couotrywomeii 
has  Wn  followed  by  Miss  Swanwick  $ 
and  we  have  to  congratulate  her  on 
perfect  sneoass  in  a  very  diAcolt  task. 

The  Tolmiie  before  us  consists  of 
translations  ttdm  the  dramatic  poetrr 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  **  Iphl- 
genia**  and  the  two  first  acts  of  tho 
«'Tasso"  of  Goethe  are  given — and 
the  <«  Maid  of  Orleans'*  of  ScluUer, 
To  each  dramatic  poem  is  prefixed  an 
introductory  notice. 

We  have  throughont  compared  Mist 
Swanwick's  translation  of  the  *'  IphU 
genia"  with  the  original,  and  can  con- 
sdentionsly  sav  that  it  deserves  tho 
hiffh  praise  of  strict  fidelity  to  tho 
originaL  In  one  or  two  passages  wo 
think  some  shades  of  meaning  haro 
not  been  preserved ;  but  in  a  work  of 
this  lengtn,  and  where  metrical  forms 
are  to  be  regarded,  this  was  scarcely 
avoidable.  Could  we  wish  any  alte- 
ration affecting  the  general  character 
of  the  execution  of  the  work,  we 
should,  yet  with  some  hesitation,  ask 
for  greater  condensation  of  expression  t 
and  we  think  something  or  greater 
variety  might  be  given  to  the  versifier 
tion  1^  the  more  frequent  use  of  emr 
dramatic  blank  verse.  Miss  Swan- 
wick's line  for  peges  together  is  of 
ten  syllables,  while  Goethe,  though 
his  versification  in  thb  poem  to  our 
ears  wants  animation,  frequently  re- 
lieves the  monotony  of  his  measured 
iambia  by  interposing  lines  with  douUe 
endings.  But  ttiese  are  trifling  faults  ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
ourTair  author,  whose  command  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  English  language  b 
here  abundantly  proved,  has  considered 
this,  and  deliberately  preferred  the  style 
which  she  has  adopted. 


*  Traaslatkms  from  Goethe  and  SehUler,  by  Anna  Swanwick.  London :  Murray,  1843. 
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The  ^'  Iphigenla**  Uyperhaps,  Goethe's 
best  poem.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
graceful.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it 
without  feeling  that  in  manj  respects 
it  is  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  the  Gre- 
cian drama  as  almost  to  appear  a  transla- 
tion from  the  great  Greek  tragic  poets* 
Its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  reminds  us, 
not  of  one»  but  of  all  three.  The  per- 
fect repose  and  statuesque  beauty  of» 
may  we  say,  even  the  very  attitudes 
.^what  we  mean  will  be  felt  by  erery 
one  who  has  seen  Mrs.  Charles  Kean 
in  Ion— and  the  dignity  of  the  lan- 
ffoagey  remind  us  of  Sophocles.  The 
l3ymn  of  the  Destinies,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  act,  and  still  more,  the 
speech  of  Iphigenia  with  which  it  is 
introduced,  might  have  been  written 
by  iEschvlus — and  the  romantic  cha- 
racter of  the  story  itself,  with  the 
human  sentiment  animating  all,  and 
making  us  feel  the  deep  truth  that 
there  is  in  each  of  two  apparently  op- 
posed views,  is  altogether  m  the  spirit 
of  Euripides.  The  story  of  Goethe*t 
drama  is  drawn  more  from  Euripides 
than  from  either  of  the  other  poets. 

We  think  something  more  has  been 
said  of  the  strong  contrast  between 
Grecian  and  Gothic  art  than  the  facts 
altogether  warrant ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  tluui  that  very  much 
of  what  is  so  often  stated  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Romantic  and  Classical, 
arises  from  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  latter.  Tne  adventures  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus  are  not  very 
unlike  those  of  Amadis  or  Don  Para- 
lippomenon.  The  witchcraft  in  Ho- 
mer, and  Ovid,  and  Lucan,  are  iden- 
tical in  principle,  and  often  in  detail, 
with  that  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  with  that 
of  the  popular  superstitions  of  England 
•ad  Germanv.  We  hentate  to  assent 
to  distinguishing  the  ancient  poetry  as 
diffsrent  in  kind  from  the  modem* 
We  think  that  the  same  or  similar 
effects  are  sought  to  be  produced  on 
the  mind  by  ul  poetry  and  the  arts 
addressed  to  the  imagination— and  that 
the  differences  in  the  wav  of  effecting 
this  object  are  more  dependent  on 
accidental  circumstances  of  langtttfe 
and  costume  than  modem  writers  wiU 
admit.  The  German  critics— who  are 
often  fanciful — rather  inconsistently 
with  the  theoi^,  which  would  assert  an 
entire  distinction  of  kind  in  the  two 
■lyles  of  poetry,  rcgvd  Goethe  as,  in 
tki  Iphigaiiii»  wiihiqg  to  exprsss  in 


allegory  his  own  banishment  as  it  were 
from  his  proper  country,  and  his  desire 
to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  among 
whom  he  was  thrown.  He  thus  is 
the  Iphigbnia  of  the  piece :  he,  too,  is 
the  Ohestes.  The  wanderings,  the  er- 
rors, and  the  struggles  of  his  early  poetio 
life  are  here  depicted — and  his  final 
restoration  to  tranquillity,  by  finding 
the  long-lost  sbter,  who,  in  this  view 
of  the  mythus,  must  be  regarded  as 
symbolizing  Grecian  art.  The  allegory 
is  not  verv  reconcilable  in  all  its  parts* 
but  this  does  not  render  it  less  likely 
to  have  existed  as  a  kind  of  dream 
before  the  mind  of  the  poet.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  remember  any  passage 
in  his  works  giving  the  sanction  of  ma 
own  authoritv  to  it. 

That  Goethe  was  fond  of  alle^riee 
of  the  kind,  and  imagined  hidden 
meanings  to  be  veiled  in  the  stories 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  is  proved 
by  the  feeling  in  which  he  writes  of 
tne  Helena  of  Euripides.  The  Helena 
is  founded  on  a  storv  related  bv  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  that  Paris,  returning  to  Troy 
with  Helen,  whom  he  had  forcibly 
conveyed  from  Sparta,  was  driven  1^ 
a  storm  into  Caoopus,  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  .Nile — that  he  was  car- 
ried before  Proteus,  the  king  of  the 
country — ^rebuked  for  his  perfidy,  and 
commanded  to  leave  the  country  within 
three  days.  Helen  and  the  treasures 
brought  from  Sparta  were  detained 
for  the  purpose  of  being  restored 
to  Menelaus.  Menelaus,  meanwhile* 
knowing  nothing  of  this,  sails  with  a 
Greek  armament  to  Troy.  After  the 
dty  was  besieged  and  taken,  on  his 
return  to  Greece  he  is  driven  by  a 
storm  to  Egypt,  and  there  finds  his 
wife,  who,  it  would  seem,  has  been  a 
miracle  of  fidelitv,  all  safe,  and  his 
treasures.  On  this  story  Eoripidee 
founds  his  Helena.  He,  however,  does 
something  more  to  save  the  credit  of 
the  lady.  Paris  has  come  to  Sparta» 
relying  on  the  promise  of  Venos,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  prise  of  beauty. 
Juno,  offended  at  the  decision,  bafBes 
the  Barbarian  lover  by  substituting  an 
aerial  phantom  for  the  living  Huen, 
and  removes  the  latter  in  a  cloud  to 
the  land  of  Proteus,  till  the  oonten- 
tions  between  the  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians terminate.  This  pleasing  ro> 
mance  Goethe  exceedingly  admires, 
and  thinks  no  language  safftdent  to 
ezpriit  Ibe  gratitade  wbieh  Greeee 
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owes  Eurtpidcf  for  rtaeuiog  the  cb»- 
nuster  of  Heleoy  and  thus  prcterTing 
iovioUte  a  symbol  of  porfact  loveiiiMM 
aod  graco.  The  Iphiffenia*  suppoeed 
to  have  been  Mcriil<^»  but  in  the  lame 
WAj  preserved^  waa  probablj  regarded 
br  bim  in  a  timilar  light.  In  eome* 
thing  of  the  same  spirit  of  transferrtitf 
to  some  image  of  air  the  eril  that  it  li 
intended  should  not  fall  on  any  being» 
capable  of  suffering  pain,  we  mi 
the  benevolent  IVometheus  of  a  mo- 
dem poem  cotguring  up  a  phantom 
before  uttering  an  imprecation*  m 
order  that  the  wrath  provoked  b?  tha 
curse  maj  fall  on  an  empty  shada. 
Spenser's  Florimel  of  snow,  who  mis- 
leads the  unsuspecting  knights,  ia  a 
fancy  of  the  same  kind,  exceedinglj 
beautifully  managed. 

In  Eunpides's  'Mphigenia  in  Aulis*" 
Iphigenia*  whose  death  is  demanded  bj 
an  oracle,  is  brought  to  Aulis,  acoom- 
panled  by  her  mother,  on  the  fabe 
pretence  of  a  marriage  with  Achillea. 
They  have  scarceW  reached  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  when  they  meet  AchiUesy 
and  learn  the  deception  which  has  beeo 
practised.  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  Iphiffenia*s  supplications  for 
life  to  her  father,  who  is  repreeented 
as  anxious  to  avert  her  fftte^  but  con- 
trolled by  the  other  chie6«  Achilles 
undertakes  to  rescue  her,  fceling  his 
own  honour  engaged  by  his  name  bar- 
ing been  used  to  entrap  her  and  CIt- 
temnestra  to  Aulis.  Exceedinglj 
beautiful,  too,  are  the  choruses  in 
this  drama,  particularly  one*  which 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  snog 
render  affecting^which  records  the 
marriage  of  Feleus  and  Thetis,  the 
parents  of  Achilles.  However,  when 
Iphigenia  has  fully  learned  and  fell 
all  that  depends  on  the  sacrifice — the 
safety,  the  union,  and  the  f^itnrt 
triumphs  of  Greece^  she  herself  refuses 
to  be  rescued,  and  b  led  to  sacriiea 
— a  willing,  nay,  a  rejoicing  victim. 
Achilles,  wbom  she  had  come  to  wed» 
utters  the  sacrificial  prayer.  The  fatal 
blow  is  struck  by  the  sacrificing  priest 
— Imt,  lo !  a  prudigT — a  bleeding  hind 
falls  at  his  fwl*  and  Iphigenia  is  lost 
from  sitflit. 

The  **  Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  of  the 
same  poet  continues  the  storr  to  a  later 
date.  Ipliigenia  is  saved  by  Diana,  and 
conveyed  by  her  through  the  air  to 
Tauris,  a  savage  region  in  the  Blade 
Sea.  Sheispriestessof  the  temple,  aod 
her  dnty  is  to  aMist  in  iIhb  sacriioi  of 


e?erj  stranger  that  is  east  on  that  In- 
hosoitable  shore.  The  first  scene  In* 
troduces  her  narrating  a  dream  of  tho 
fall  of  her  fiaher*s  houset  which  sho 
interprets  as  meaning  the  death  of  her 
brother  Orestes.  Orestes,  meanwhile» 
and  Pylade^  come  to  Tanris.  Manj 
eventful  years  have  past  since  tbo 
sacrifice  at  Aulia— ClTtemnestra  baa 
murdered  her  husband — Orestes  baa 
avenged  hb  father's  death  by  skying^ 
hb  mother,  btit  b  pursued  by  tho 
Furies  and  persecuted  into  madness. 
An  oracle  sends  him  to  Tanris,  whom 
he  b  told  b  a  statue  of  Diana»  whiol|» 
if  be  can  succeed  in  removing  and  con> 
reying  to  Delphi,  hb  sufferinf^  shall 
cease.  By  on  arttfioe  of  Iph^jeniaV 
he  suoceeas  in  obtaining  and  conTeyiqg 
away  the  statne— Iphigenia  acoompoc 
nies  him,  and  Blinerva  appears  fbr  tbo 
purpose  of  soothiiw  Thoas,  the  Ung 
of  Tanris,  and  sayinff  that  the  utter 
of  the  gods  against  the  house  of  lo»- 
talus  b  at  an  end. 

We  think  there  can  be  Uttle  donht 
that  Goethe's  drama,  founded  on  this 
story,  isf  in  every  respect  that  was 
possible  (oonsidering  that  the  German 
bad  to  build  hb  edifice  with  brick,  not 
marble — for  such  b  German  compared 
with  the  bngoi^  of  Greece),  superior 
to  Euripides.  In  Euripides  we  ar% 
as  Mbs  Swanwkk  justly  obserres* 
offended  by  Iphigenia's  unscrupulona 
riolation  of  truth.  Indeed  sho  sssmsj 
in  the  second  drama,  ahttost  contrasted 
with  the  self-deTotod  heroine  wi^ 
whoee  eleration  of  purpoee  we  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  erafi  to 
which  sho  resorts.  The  Iphigenia  of 
Goethe  is,  on  the  contrary,  tnroiiglMNit 
consbtent'— . 


4« 


In  the  draasa  of  Euripides  we  oro 
dibfly  interested  in  the  generous  frisnd 
sh^  of  Orestes  and  Pylades :  hi  that  ef 
Goethe  the  character  of  Iphimda  eon- 
stittttes  the  chief  charm,  and  awakens 
our  warmest  sympathy.  Whib  contem- 
plating bor,  we  fvel  as  if  some  exquisita 
statne  of  Grecian  art  had  become  ani- 
mated by  a  llvbig  soul,  aad  moved  and 
breathed  before  us :  yet,  though  exhU 
biting  the  severe  sinjplicity  which  ehn- 
racteriaes  the  creatioas  of  aatlq[uitj, 
iibe  b  far  removed  from  all  coldness  aiM 
austerity ;  and  her  character,  though 
est t  in  a  classic  mould,  b  free  from  that 
harsh  and  vindictive  spirit  which  darfe- 
cned  the  heroism  of  those  barbarous 
times  when  religion  lent  her  sanction  to 
hatred  and  revenge.     The  softened 
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heroine  appears  justified  by  the  peculia- 
rity of  her  position.  The  poetry  of  anti- 
quity has  been  characterized  as  having 
its  foundation,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
scene  which  is  present ;  but  Iphip^enia, 
an  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  cherishing 
with  fond  regret  the  memory  of  her  dis- 
tant home,  and  ardently  longing  to  re- 
turn thither,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
poetic  spirit  of  more  modern  times, 
which,  deeply  earnest  in  its  character, 
has  been  beautifully  described  bySchlegel 
as  hovering  between  recollection  and 
hope. 

*'  This  habitual  yearning  for  her  native 
land  imparts  a  tinge  of  deep  melancholy 
to  the  character  of  Iphigenia;  but,  unlike 
the  Grecian  heroine,  who  is  rendered  ob- 
durate by  misfortune,  she  finds  solace  for 
her  grief  in  alleviating  that  of  others. 
She  soothes  the  savage  temper  of  the 
barbarian  king,  and  induces  him  to  sus- 
pend the  cruel  law  which  doomed  each 
stranger  to  a  bloody  death.  She  dis- 
penses blessings  to  the  rude  people 
among  whom  she  dwells,  and  through 
the  influence  of  her  purity  and  love,  the 
thick  cloud  of  barbarism  is  gradually 
dispelled.     But,  though  a  centre  of  hap- 

Siness  to  all  around  her,  she  touchingiy 
eplores  her  useless  life,  with  genume 
humility  measuring  what  she  has  accom- 
plished by  the  standard  of  her  beneficent 
desires. 

■Ilie  littl«  done  doth  ranUh  to  th«  mind, 
IVhich  forwmrd  Met  how  much  remains  to  do.*  ** 

— Mut  SwanwictCt  Preface. 

In  Talfourd's  "  Ion,"  the  conception 
of  the  leading  character  is  something 
nobler  and  purer  than  antiquity  has 
left  us,  or  than  could  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  anterior  to  Christi- 
anity. The  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
alone  approaches  it.  Something  of  the 
same  entire  purity  in  a  mind,  elevated, 
however,  rather  by  her  purpose  than 
altogether  by  nature — as  in  the  Ion 
and  the  Antigone — is  given  to  Goethe's 
Iphiffenia.  The  cloud  of  mystery  in 
which  she  has  been  brought  to  Tauris, 
and  which,  to  the  natives  of  that  barba- 
rous coast,  invests  her  with  something 
of  divinity,  wraps  itself  round  all  her 
movements,  and  her  very  thoughts. 
There  is  more  in  her  fate,  and  in  the 

Enrposes  of  the  gods  with  respect  to 
er,  than  she  quite  knows ;  and  this 
secret  feeling,  which  perplexes  herself, 
makes  her  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  con- 
ceal her  parentage  from  the  prince  to 
whose  hospitality  she  is  indebted,  not 
alone  for  protection,  but  for  life  itself. 
Of  her  own  country  she  for  ever  thinks. 
She  knows  that  the  Greeks  were  oo 


the  eve  of  sailing  for  Troy  when  she 
was  thus  strangely  separated  from  her 
kindred.  Of  the  after  fates  of  her 
family  she  had  heard  nothing ;  but 
there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that 
the  gods  had  not  ceased  to  visit  with 
persecution  the  race  of  Tantalus.  She 
IS  now  and  then  visited  by  the  hope 
that  she  is  in  some  way  to  be  instru- 
mental in  appeasing  their  dark  and 
mysterious  hostility.  At  all  events, 
she  can  but  submit  to  the  severe  dis- 
pensation which  dooms  her  to  exile,  if 
not  to  captivity.  We  find  her  the 
priestess  of  the  goddess  Diana,  who 
nad  originally  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  her  life,  and  who  had  found  the 
means  of  protecting  her.  Human 
sacrifice,  which  shocked  {the  imagina- 
tion of  Greeks,  though,  as  in  Iphigenia's 
case,  it  was  not  unknown  in  their 
practice,  was  here  the  habitual  custom 
of  the  place.  Iphigenia,  however,  had 
so  won  on  the  affections  of  the  king 
and  the  people,  that  she  was  able  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  savage  law. 
In  the  ancient  dramas  on  the  subject 
of  Iphigenia,  Thoas,  the  king,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fierce  tyrant.  It  would 
not  have  harmonized  with  Goethe's 
view  of  the  subject  to  have  so  depicted 
him ;  and  in  these  mythological  tales, 
and  the  dramas  founded  on  them,  the 
Greek  poets  themselves  had  given  htm 
the  example  of  varying  the  legend 
almost  at  pleasure.  The  morals,  more 
especially,  were  almost  necessarily  those 
of  the  poet  himself,  or  rather  of  his 
own  stag^  of  society  than  that  of  hia 
fictitious  persons.  Euripides  makes 
his  Iphigenia  expreM  entire  disbelief 
that  the  gods  can  have  pleasure  in 
human  sacrifice.  **  The  natives  here,** 
she  says,  <<are  disposed  to  miurdery 
and  charge  their  own  guilt  on  the 
g^ds.  None  of  the  superior  powers 
can  I  believe  to  he  evil."  In  Pindar's 
first  Olympic  ode  is  a  similar  passage, 
in  which  he  tells  us  he  disbelieves  the 
old  legendary  stories  of  Tantalus  as 
unworthy  of  the  gods,  and  then  tells 
the  tale  in  his  own  way,  with  such 
variations  as  fall  in  with  his  own 
theory  of  morals.  Goethe's  Thoas  ia 
a  benevolent  prince — anxious  for  the 
happiness  of  his  people — not  indisposed 
to  believe  that  the  priestess  speaks  the 
sentiments  of  the  goddess,  but  in  some 
degree  perplexed  by  occasional  cala- 
mities— among  others,  the  death  of 
his  only  son,  which  he  is  at  times 
inclined  to  reiSnr  to  the  wrath  of  the 
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goddetSt  defrauded  of  her  utual  Tio« 
timt,  and  thua  expreuing  her  resent- 
isent.  Iphigenia's  own  character  it 
rerj  happilj  brought  out  in  the  opening 
•eene»  which  we  transcribe  entire,  af 
well  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
Goethe's  conception  of  the  character* 
as  that  of  roaJcing  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  MiAS  Swanwick*s  stjle* 
of  which  this  is  as  fiur  an  example  aa 
we  could  select :— . 

IPHIGEMIA. 

Beneath  your  leafj  gloom,  je  waving 

bouf^s 
Of  this  old,  shady,  consecrated  grove, 
As  in  the  goddess'  silent  sanctuary, 
NVith  the  same  shuddering  feeling  forth 

I  step. 
A«  when  I  trod  it  first,  nor  ever  here 
Doth  my  unquiet  spirit  feel  at  home. 
Long  as  the  mighty  will,  to  which  I  bow. 
Hath  kept  me  here  conceal'd,  still,  as  at 

first, 
I  feel  myself  a  stranger.     For  the  sea 
l>oth  scTer  me,  alas  I  from  those  I  love. 
And  day  by  day  upon  the  shore  I  stand. 
My  soul  still  seeking  for  the  land  of 

Greece. 
But  to  my  sighs,  the  hollow-sounding 

wares 
Bring,  sare  their  own  hoarse  murmurs, 

no  reply. 
Alas  for  liim !  who,  friendless  and  alone. 
Remote  from  parents  and  from  brethren 

dwcllii ; 
Grief  doth  from  him  snatch  every  coming 

joy 
Befo're  it  reach  his  lip.     His  restlesa 

thoughts 
Revert  for  ever  to  his  father's  halls. 
Where  first  to  him  the  radiant  sun  un- 
closed 
The  gates  of  heaven  ;  where  closer,  daj 

by  day. 
Brothers  and  sbters,  leagued  in  pastime 

swwt. 
Around  each  other  twined  the  bonds  of 

love. 
I  will  not  judge  the  counsel  of  the  gods ; 
Yet  truly,  woman's  lot  doth  merit  pity. 
Man  rules  alike  at  home  and  in  the  flen. 
Nor  it  in  foreign  climes  without  resource; 
Pon%ession  gUds  him.  conquest  wreathes 

hi4  brow. 
And  him  an  honourable  desth  awaits. 
How  rircumscribed  is  woman's  destiny  I 
ObfMltcnce  to  a  harsh,  imperious  lord. 
Her  dut  V,  and  her  comfort ;  sad  her  fate. 
Whom  )io9tile  fortune  drives  to  lands 

remote ! 
Thus  I.  by  noble  Thoas,  am  detain'd. 
Bound  with  a  heavy,  though  a  sacred 

chain. 
Oh !  with  what  shame,  Diana,  I  confesa 
That  with  repugnance  I  perform  these 

rites 


For  thee,  divine  protectress !  onto  whom 
I  would  in  freedom  dedicate  mv  life. 
In  thee,  Diana,  I  have  always  hoped, 
And  still  I  hope  in  thee,  who  didst  hifoM 
Within  the  holy  shelter  of  thbe  arm 
The  outcast  daughter  of  the  mighty  king. 
Daughter  of  Jove !  hast  thou  from  ruin  d 

Troy 
Led  back  in  triumph  to  his  native  land 
The  mighty  man,  whom  thou  didst  sore 

afflict. 
His  daughter's  life  In  sacrifice  demand- 

ing— 
Hast  thou  for  him,  the  godlike  Agamem* 

non. 
Who  to  thv  altar  led  his  darling  child. 
Preserved  bis  wife,  Electra,  and  his  son. 
His  dearest  treasures  ? — then  at  length 

restore 
Thy  suppliant  also  to  her  friends  and 

home. 
And  save  her,  as  thou  once  from  death 

didst  save. 
So  now,  from  living  here,  a  second 

death. 

The  next  scene  is  a  dialogue  between 
Arkasy  a  minister  of  Thoas^  and  Iphi- 
genia.  In  it  we  learn,  in  the  inoet 
natural  and  nnailected  manner,  the 
benefits  which  are  diffused  amonff  th« 
people  by  Iphigenia.  We  also  Team 
that  the  king  is  impatient  at  the  re- 
serve which  makes  her  conceal  herself 
from  society,  and  make  a  secret  of  her 
family.  We  find,  too,  that  the  king 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  priestev. 
For  this  she  is  not  wholly  unprepared ; 
but  her  love  of  her  country,  and  Um 
oppressive  recollection  that  she  is  of 
the  heaven-detested  race  of  Tantalni» 
prevent  her,  both  on  her  own  and 
Thoas*8  account,  of  thinkiiM^  of  aa 
union.  Arkas  tells  her,  that  from  the 
king's  anger  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. ''What — will  he  tear  me 
with  violence  firoro  the  altar  of  the 
goddess?"  No  ;  the  danger  is  of  a 
different  kind — be  is  not  unlikelv  to 
restore  the  old  rite  of  hiunan  sacrifioa. 
While  thej  are  conversing,  the  king  it 
seen  approaching.  He  extorts  from 
her  the  secret  that  she  »  of  the  race 
of  Tantalus.  The  wisdom  of  Tan- 
talus  had  made  him  the  friend  and 
associate  of  the  gods — 

That  Tantalus,  whom  Jove  himself 
Drew  to  hU  council  and  the  social  board ; 
To  be  the  Thunderer's  slave,  he  was  too 

great; 
To  be  his  friend  and  comrade, — but  a 

man. 

He  was  horled  down  by  the  gods 
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from  thif  proud  hmht  to  Tartaroi ; 
and  the  hatred  of  toe  ffods  porfoed 
hiB  whole  race.  Iphigema  relates  the 
fkte  of  his  son  Pelops,  and  of  the  loss 
of  Pelops,  Atreus,  and  Thjestes — he 
tells  of  the  strange  and  horrid  feast 
prepared  for  Thjestes  by  hb  brother — 

And  when  Thjestes    had  his  hanirer 

stiird. 
He  for  his  children  ask'd.     Their  steps, 

their  voice, 
Fancied  he  heard  alreadj  at  the  door ; 
And  Atreus,  grinning  with  malicious 

Threw  in  the  members  of  the  slaughter'd 

bOTS. 

Bhuadering,  O  king,  thou  dost  avert 

thy  face: 
So  did  the  sun  his  radiant  visage  hide. 
And  swerve  his  chariot  from  the  eternal 

path. 

The  dialogue  oontinues,  and  Iphi- 
genia  relates  how  her  father  was  ap- 
pointed the  leader  of  the  Greeks  in 
theur  expedition  against  Troj— . 

In  Anlis  vainlj  for  a  favouring  gale 
Thej  waited;  for,  enraged  against  their 

cmef, 
Diana  staj'd  their  progress,   and  re- 
quired. 
Through  Chalcas'  voice,  the  monarch's 

eldest  daughter. 
Tbej  lured  me  with  mj  mother  to  the 

oamp. 
And  at  Diana's  altar  doom'd  this  head. 
9he  was  appeased,  she  did  not  wish  mj 

blood. 
And  wrapt  me   in  a  soft  protecting 

cloud ; 
Within  this  temple  from  the  dream  of 

death 
I  waken 'd  first.     Tes,  I  mjself  am  she ; 
I  am  Iphigenia 

The  commtinioation»  though  it  star- 
tles Thoas»  does  not  make  him  retraet 
his  purpose  of  wedding  lobiffenia.  Her 
heart  is  with  Argos,  ana  she  will  not 
consent  for  ever  to  remain  with  the 
Barbarian  race.  The  eonversation 
tarminatet  with  the  king's  insisting  on 
the  restoration  of  human  saeriiicev 
which  had  been  intarmitted  solelj  for 
the  priestess's  sake. 

iPHiasiaA. 

For  mine  own  sake  I  ne'er  desired  it 
from  thee. 

Who  to  the  gods  ascribe  a  thirst  for 
blood 

Do  misconceive  their  nature,  and  im- 
pute 

To  them  their  own  i"hqm^  dark  dt* 
tine. 


Did  not  Diana  snatch  ino  from  the  priest. 
Preferring  mj  poor  service  to  mj  aeath? 

TBOAS. 

'Tis  not  for  us,  on  reason's  shifting 

grounds, 
Lie^htlj  to  guide  and  construe  rights 

divine. 
Perform  th  j  dut  j ;  1*11  accomplish  mine. 
Two  strangers,  whom  in  caverns  of  the 

shore 
We  found  conceal'd,  and  whose  arrival 

here 
Bodes  to  mj  realm  no  good,  are  in  mj 

W power, 
ith  them  thj  goddess  maj  once  more 

resume 
Her  ancient,  pious,  long-suspended  rites. 
I  send  them  here,..tbj  dutj  not  un« 

known.  [Exit, 

IPHIGBHIA,  ahn€. 
Gracious  Protectress  I  thou  hast  clouds 
To  shelter  innooenoe  distrest. 
And  genial  gales  from  Fate's  rude  grasp, 
Safelj  to  waft  her  o'er  the  sea. 
O'er  the  wide  earth's  remotest  realms. 
Where'er  it  seemeth  good  to  thee. 
Wise  art  thou — ^thine  all-seeing  eje 
The  future  and  the  past  survejs. 
And  doth  on  all  thj  children  rest. 
E'en  as  thj  nure  and  guardian  light 
Keeps  o'er  the  earth  its  silent  watch. 
The  beaut  J  and  the  life  of  night. 
O  Goddess  I  keep  mv  hands  from  blood; 
Blessinff  it  never  brings,  nor  peace. 
And  stul  in  evil  hours  the  form 
Of  the  chanoe-murder'd  man  appears 
To  fill  the  unwilling  murderer's  soul 
With  horrible  and  gloomj  fears. 
For  fondlv  the  Immortals  view 
Man's  widelj-scatter'd,  simple  race ; 
And  the  poor  mortal's  transient  life 
Gladlv  prolong,  that  he  maj  raise 
Awhile  to  their  eternal  heavens 
His  s jmpathetio  jojous  gaie. 

While  Iphigenia  has  been  living  in 
this  seclusion  from  her  familj,  their 
fate  is  rolling  on  prettj  much  as  of 
old.  Agamemnon  has,  on  his  return 
fW>m  Troj,  been  murdered  bj  his  wife 
and  her  paramour.  After  a  few  jeara 
Orestes  revenges  his  fitther's  deaths 
Mid  we  now  find  him  at  Tauris,  teekh^ 
a  respite  from  the  tortures  of  the  Fu- 
ries who  pursue  him.  He  and  Pjladea 
are  the  strang^ers  alluded  to  bj  'rboai. 
Thev  ahreadj  know  the  savage  cnstona 
of  the  countrj,  which  demands  tha 
sacrifice  of  strangers ;  but  an  oracle^ 
which  thej  understand  as  direotiBr 
them  to  bring  to  Delphi  the  imagaof 
Diana  in  the  temple  of  Tanris,  and 
thus  propitiate  the  gods,  and  obtain 
peace  for  Orestes,  makes  them  haaard 
the  periloQS  adventure  of  landmff  on 
theea  thorvk     They  we  told  of  lbs 
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exMQtion  of  thai  bloodj  kw  kaviog 
bMQ  inUrmptcd  for  tomt  jtart  bj 
the  iafluence  of  the  priestets— bat*  m 
if  the  curse  upon  the  rtot  of  Tantaliit 
destroyed  the  possihilitj  of  anj  ffood 
fortune  to  Orestes,  the  saTtge  rite  it 
again  to  be  resumed.  Oretiea  feeb 
he  has  no  chance  of  life*  and  reoonotltt 
himself,  as  he  best  can,  to  his  iUe, 
Pjlades  struggles  to  orereome  thit 
feelinff,  whichhe  cannot  share.  Ores- 
tes will  recur  to  Agamemnon's  death  f 
his  friend  seeks  to  awake  more  cheer* 
ful  feelings  by  earlier  reoolleotiona-» 
Orestes  replies :«- 

oassTKs. 
Do  not  remind  me  of  those  tranqail  dajs; 
When  me  thy  homo  a  safe  asylum  gave^ 
With  my  fond  solicitnde  thy  noble  sire 
The  half-nipped,  tender  floweret  gently 

reared; 
When    thou,    a   fWend  and  playmata 

always  gay, 
Like  to  a  liffht  and  brilliant  bntterfly 
Around  a  dusky  flower,  didst  day  bj 

daT 
Around  me,  with  new  Ufe,  thy  gambola 

play; 
And  breathe  thy  Joyous  spfarit  In  nj 

soul. 
Until,  my  caree  forgetting,  I  with  thee 
Was  lured  to  snatch  the  eager  Joys  of 

yonth. 

rTLADBS. 

My  rery  life  began  when  thee  I  loTcd. 

oaisTis. 
Say,  then  thy  woes  began,  and  thou 

speak*st  truly. 
This  u  the  sharpest  sorrow  of  my  lot. 
That,  like  a  plagne-inlSseted  wretch,  I 

bear 
Death  and  destruction  hid  within  mj 

breast ; 
That,  where  I  tread  eren  the  healthieet 

spot. 
Ere    long    the    blooming  facet  round 

betray 
The  writhing  features  of  a  lingering 

death. 

rTLADBt. 

Were  thy  breath  renom,  I  had  been  the 

flnit 
To  die  that  death,  Orestes.  Am  I  not. 
As  erer.  full  of  courage  and  of  Joy  ? 
And  l<>v«  and  courage  are  the  spirit *t 

wings 
Wafting  to  noble  actions. 
oRcrrcs. 

Noble  actions  ? 
Time   was,  when  fancy  painted  such 

l>cforc  us ! 
When  oft,  the  ganM  pursuing,  on  w% 

roam'd 
O'er  hUl  and  ralley ;  hoping  that  «t 

long 


With  dub  tad  wea|KNi  am'd.  wt  at 

might  ehatt 
The  track  of  robber,  or  of  moBtttr  huga. 
And  then  at  twflight,  by  tbt  glatsy  tta. 
We  peaeefbl  tal,  recUned  agaiatltatk 

other. 
The  waret  came  dandng  to  our  f  ar  ji]ftt<t 
And  all  before  ut  lay  the  wide,  widt 

world. 
Then  on  a  taddtn  one  would  ttUa  hit 

sword. 
And  future  deeds  thoot  round  ut  liko 

the  start. 

Which  gtmm  d  in  oouBtlttt  throoft  tha 
Tamt  of  night. 

FTLADBt* 

Endlets,  my  fHend,  the  projeeit  whU 

the  toul 
Burnt  to  acoompUth.    We  would  eTtry 


Perform  at  onoe  at  graadW  at  It  thowa 
After  long  aget,  wnto  mm  land  to 

land 
The  poei't  twelUng  tong  hath  roll'd 

it  on. 
It  toundt  to  lorely  what  our  fhthaif 

did. 
When,  fai  the  tOent  erenfaig  thade  ra* 

cUnad, 
We  drink  It  Ui  with  mutie't  maltii^ 


And  what  we  do  It,  at  It  wat  to  than, 
ToUtome  and  Ineompleta. 
Thus  we  pursue  what  always  fliet  befbrei 
We  disregard  the  path  hi  which  wa 

tread, 
Searoe  see  around  the  fbotttept  of  ow 


Or  heed  the  trace  of  their 
earth. 

We  cTcr  hasten   on  to   chase    ththr 


Which  godlike,  al  a  dittanee  far  ra* 

mote. 
On  golden  eloudt  the  mountain  tooualla 

crown. 
The  man  I  prise  not  who  etteaat  Urn* 

telf 
Jutt  at  the  people't  breath  may  dumea 

toraltahlnt. 
But  thou,  Orettet,  to  the  godt   giro 


That  they  haTo  done  to  orach  through 
thee  already. 

In  the  next  tcent^  Pyladet  tella 
Iphigeiiia  a  long  ttory  of  nimtelf  and 
Orettet.  They  are^  be  aays^  f^oa 
Crete.  They  are  brothers,  tha  tldar 
of  whom  hat  tlain  a  brother  and  la 
told  by  an  oracle  to  expect  peace  of 
mind  and  delirerance  f^om  the  perse* 
cution  of  the  Furies  In  the  temple  at 
Taurit.  She  for  the  first  time  learnt 
from  him  the  murder  of  her  fluher. 
At  thit  part  of  hit  namlira,  die  ba- 
comaa  io affeotad  aa  to  baaraoawrt. 
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They  part,  Py lades  entertaining  little 
doubt  that  the  priestess  is  one  who 
must  have  known  Agamemnon.  She 
isy  he  thinks,  probably  a  Greek  of  some 
noble  house,  that  has  been  purchased 
after  some  domestic  calamity.  In  all 
that  he  sees  and  hears,  his  ardent  spi- 
rit can  only  see  hope.  With  this 
scene  the  second  act  concludes. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  third 
act  represents  Iphigenia  as  unbinding 
the  chains  of  Orestes.  She  tells  him 
that  this  liberty  is  but  the  prelude  of 
death.  While  she  is  priestess,  he  is 
safe ;  but  Thoas,  she  says,  will,  no 
doubt,  remove  her  from  her  office, 
and  the  sacrifice  be  then  perfected. 
His  language — his  form — his  features, 
bring  back  to  her  eye  the  heroic  forms 
which  she  had  seen  in  childhood  and 
youth,  and  which  had  never  ceased  to 
be  present  to  her  imagination  ;  and 
she  entreats  the  noble  stranger  to  con- 
tinue for  her  the  narrative  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Agamemnon, 
which  his  brother  had  left  half  told. 
Electra,  he  tells  her,  on  the  day  of 
Agamemnon's  death,  succeeded  in 
concealing  the  child  Orestes,  and,  con- 
veying him  to  the  care  of  his  father's 
kinsman,  Strophius.  He  grows  up, 
and  is  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
avenge  his  father.  Electra  spreads  a 
report  of  his  death,  and  an  embassy 
arrives  from  Strophius*  bearing  the  urn 
supposed  to  contain  bis  ashes. 

Them  the  queen 

Gladly  received.  Within  the  house  they 
enter ; 

Orestes  to  Electra  shows  himself : 

She   fans   the   fire   of  vengeance   into 
flame, 

Which  in  the  sacred  presence  of  a  mo- 
ther 

burn'd  more  dimly.     Silently  she 
leads 

Her  brother  to  the  spot  where  fell  their 
sire ; 

Where  lurid  blood-marks,  on  the  oft- 
wash'd  floor, 

With  pallid  streaks,  anticipate  revenge. 

With  Hery  eloquence  she  pictured  forth 

Each    circumstance  of  that  atrocious 
deed, — 

Her  own  opprefts'd  and  miserable  life. 

The  prosperous   traitor's  insolent  de- 
meanour. 

The  perils  threatening   Agamemnon's 
race 

From  her  who  bad  become  their  step- 
mother ; 

Then  in  his  hand  the  ancient  dagger 
thrust. 


Which  often  in  the  house  of  Tantalus 
With  savage  fury  raged, — and  by  her 

son 
Was  Clytemnestra  slain. 

IPUIOENIA. 

Immortal  Powers  I 
Whose  pure  and  blest  existence  glides 

away 
'Mid  clouds  for  ever  new,  me  have  ye 

kept 
So    manv   years    secluded    from     the 

world ; 
Retain 'd  me  near  yourselves,  consign'd 

to  me 
The  childlike  task  to  feed  the  sacred 

fire, 
And  taught  my  spirit,  like  the  hallow 'd 

flame. 
With  never-clouded  brightness  to  as* 

pire 
To  your  pure  mansions,  but  at  length 

to  feel 
With    keener    woe   the  misery  of  my 

house. 
Oh  tell  me  of  the  poor  unfortunate ! 
Speak  of  Orestes  1 

ORB8TB8. 

Would  that  be  were  dead ! 

Forth  from  his  mother's  blood  her 
ghost  arose. 

And  to  the  ancient  daughters  of  the 
night 

Cries, — **  Let  him  not  escape, — the  ma- 
tricide I 

Pursue  the  victim,  dedicate  to  you  1" 

They  hear,  and  glare  around  with  hol- 
low eyes. 

Like  greedy  eagles.  In  their  murky 
dens 

They  stir  themselves,  and  from  the 
comers  creep 

Their  comrades,  dire  remorse  and  pallid 
fear; 

Before  them  fumes  a  mist  of  Acheron, 

The  never-dying  memory  of  the  past 

In  cloudpr  circles  round  his  guilty  orow 

Perplexmgly  revolves.  The  grisly 
band, 

Commission'd  to  destroy,  now  tread 
once  more 

The  beauteous  fields  of  earth,  which 
God  hath  sown. 

From  which  an  ancient  curse  had  ba- 
nish'd  them ; 

The  fugitive  their  rapid  feet  pursue ; 

They  only  pause  to  frighten  him  anew. 

IPHIGSNIA. 

Unhappy  one ;  thy  corresponding  fate 
Inspires  a  deeper  sympathy  with  ois. 

oaEflTsa. 
What  say'st  thou  ?    why  presume  my 
fate  like  his? 

IPHIGBKIA. 

A  brother's  murder  weighs  upon  thy 

soul  ; 
Thy  Tounrar  brother  told  the  mourn- 
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OftESTKi. 

I  cannot  saffer  that  thy  nobU  toal 
Should  be  deceired  by  error.     Rich  in 

guile. 
And  practised  in  deceit,  one  stranger 

may 
A  web  of  falsehood  cnnningly  dcYise 
To  snare  a  stranger; ^between  us  be 

truth. 
I  am  Orestes  I  and  this  guilty  head 
Is  stooping  to  the  tomb,  and    coYeta 

death  ; 
It  will  be  welcome  now  in  any  shape. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  for  thee  and  for  my 

friend 
I  wish  delirerance ; — I  desire  it  not. 
Thou  seem*st  to  linger  here  against  thy 

will ; 
Contrive  some  means   of   flight,   and 

leare  me  here : 
My  lifeless  corpse  hnrl'd  headlong  from 

the  rock. 
My  blood  shall  mingle  with  the  dashing 

wares. 
And  bring  a  curse  upon  this  barbaroua 

shore. 
Return  together  home  to  loYcly  Greece, 
With  joy  a  new  existence  to  commence. 

Orestes  retires  ;  but  after  a  short 
absence,  returns  to  entreat  Iphiffenia 
to  link  her  fate  with  Py lades  and  TeaTe 
him  to  destruction.     She  replies— 

My  destiny  is  flrmly  bound  to  thine. 

oaasTBa. 
No,  itay  not  so ;  alone  and  unattended 
L4>t  me'  descend  to  Hades  ;  though  thott 

shouldst 
In  thine  own  tviI  enwrap  the  guilty  oaa. 
Thou  couldst  not  shroud  him  from  his 

wakeful  foes ; 
And  e*en  thy  sacred  presence,  heaTcnly 

maid. 
Doth  only  drire  aside,  but  scares  them 

not. 
With  brasen  impioiu  feet  they  dare  nol 

tread 
Within  the  precincts  of  this    sacred 

grove. 
Yet  in  the  distance,  ever  and  anon* 
I  hear  their  horrid  laughter,  like  the 

howl 
Of  famish'd  woWes,  beneath  the  tree 

wherein 
The    traveller    hides.       Without,    en* 

camp'd  they  lie. 
And  should    1   quit    this    consecrated 

grove, 
Shaking  their  terpent  locks,  they  would 

ariAt*, 
And,  raising  clouds  of  dust  on  every 

side. 
Ceaseless  pursue  their  miserable  prey. 

Iphigenia     reveals     herself  ;    but 
ite  s,  who  had  heard  only  her  s«p 


crifioe»  and  not  her  nysttrioiit  prtatb 
Tation,  is  thrown  into  a  fit  of  firengj 
by  the  commanication.  When  he  al 
last  is  calmed  into  the  belief  of  all  sho 
tells  him,  the  firensy  takes  another 
turn  and  he  teUs  her 

Fratricide 
Is  an  old  custom  of  our  ancient  house. 
And  you  ye  gods  I  thank  that  ye  r^ 

solve 
Childless  to  root  me  hence 
..... 
— Childless  and   guiltless  come  below 

with  mel 
There's  pity  in  thy  look^oh  gate  not 

so. 
'T  was  with  sudi  looks  that  Clytemnestra 

sought 
An  entrance  to  her  son  Orestes'  heart. 
.  .  .  .  • 

From  earliest  infancy  I  nought  haTO 

loTcd 
As  thee.    I  could  have  loved  my  sister, 

• 

He  sinks  exhausted.  On  recovering 
Arom  hb  swoon,  be  addresses  tha 
shades  of  his  ancestors  whom  be  hopes 
at  once  to  join.  The  passage  is  one  of 
deep  and  solemn  beauty,  both  in  the  orU 
ginai  and  the  translation.  We  regret 
we  cannot  find  room  for  it.  In  his  insa* 
nitv  be  imagines  that  life  has  termim^ 
ted,  and,  recognising  Iphigenia  and  Pt- 
lades,  he  calls  for  Electra.  The  fit 
gradually  sabsides,  and  the  act  closet 
with  some  cheerful  words  from  the 
ever-buoyant  spirit  of  Pylades.  W« 
cannot  better  continae  the  story  than 
by  giving  the  soliloquy  of  Iphigenia 
with  which  the  next  act  opens  :— 

ipniGKiaA. 
When  the  powers  on  high  decree 
For  a  feeble  child  of  earth 
Dire  perplexity  and  woe. 
And  nis  spirit  doom  to  pass 
With  tumult  wild  from  joy  to  grief. 
And  back  again  firom  grief  to  joy. 
In  fearful  alternation, 
They  in  mercy  then  provide. 
In  the  precincts  of  hu  home. 
Or  upon  the  distant  shore. 
That  to  him  may  never  fail 
Ready  help  in  hours  of  need, 
A  tranquil,  faithful  friend. 
Oh  bless,  ye  heavenly  powers,  our  Py* 

lades. 
And  whatsoever  he  ma^  undertake  I 
In   combat  his   the   vigorous  arm   of 

yuuth. 
And  in  the  counsel  his  the  eye  of  age. 
Ills  soul  is  tranquil ;  in  his  inner  mind 
Ue  ffuards  a  sacred  undisturb'd  repose, 
Anafrom  its  silent  depths  a  rich  supply 
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Of  aid  and  ooqumI  draws  for  the  dis- 
tresB'd. 

He  tore  me  from  my   brother,   upon 
whom 

With  fond  amase  I  gased  and  gated 
again ; 

I  could  not  realize  my  happiness, 

Nor    loose  him  from    my    arms,   and 
heeded  not 

The    danger's    near   approach    which 
threatens  us, 

To  execute  their  project  of  escape. 

They  hasten  to  the  sea,  where   in  a 
bay 

Their  comrades  in  the  vessel  lie  con- 
ceal'd 

And  wait  a  signal.    Me  they  have  sap- 
plied 

With  artful  answers,  should  the  mo- 
narch send 

To  urge  the  sacriBce.     Alas  1  I  see 

I  must  consent  to  follow  like  a  child ; 

I  have  not  learned  deception,  nor  the 
art 

To  gain  with  crafty  wiles  my  purposes. 

Detested  falsehood  1  it  doth  not  relieve 

The  breast  like  words  of  truth ;  it  com- 
forts not. 

But  is  a  torment  in  the  forger's  heart ; 

And,  like  an  arrow  which  a  god  directs. 

Flies   back   and    wounds    Uie   archer. 
Through  my  heart 

One  fear  doth  cmase  another ;  perhaps 
e'en  now. 

Once  more  on  the  nnconsecraied  ihore. 

The  Furies  seise  my  brother ;  or  per* 
chance 

They  are  surprised;  methinks  I  hear 
the  tread 

Of  armed  men  approaching  I      Oh,  'tis 
he ! 

A  messenger  is  coming  from  the  king 

With  hasty  steps.     Alas  I  how  throbs 
my  heart 

With  anxious  fear,  now  that  I  see  the 
man 

Whom  with  a  word  untrue  I  must  en- 
counter I 

Arkas  now  appears  and  insists  on  the 
completion  of  the  sacrifice.  The  priest- 
ess tells  him  it  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  Furies  having  seiaed  one  of  the 
strangers  in  the  temple — that  he  laid 
hold  on  the  holy  image,  and  that  she 
must  bear  the  image  to  the  sea  to 
wash  away  the  pollution.  Arkas  en- 
treats her  to  consult  the  king  in  the 
natter.      She  refuses  ;    bat  Arkas's 

Es  fiirchte  die  Gotter 
Das  Menschengeechleeht  I 
8ic  halten  die  Herrschalt 
In  ewigen  Hiinden, 
Und  konnen  tic  braocfaen 
Wie  '•  ihnen  gef  iUt. 


mention  of  the  king^s  kindness  to  her 
has  produced  its  natural  effect  She 
is  pore-minded.  A  woman,  she 
yielded  to  the  impulses  of  affection, 
and  thought  only  of  Orestes  and  his 
danger  when  she  consented  to  stain 
her  soul  with  falsehood,  and  deceive 
and  wrong  Thoas  by  carrying  off  the 
sacred  image.  She  now  feels  what 
she  has  done  and  is  abont  doing.  Py- 
lades  returns,  and  again  her  irresolute 
spirit  seems  to  yield  to  his  arg^ments^ 
insisting  that  the  fraud  is  unavoidable. 
The  act  closes  with  a  soliloquy  of 
lphigenia*s,  when  Pylades  has  return- 
ed to  prepare  his  friends  who  are 
waiting  in  the  harbour  for  her  aid  ia 
removing  the  image.  In  that  solilo- 
quy she  deplores  the  sort  of  necessity 
tnat  seems  for  ever  to  entangle  and 
ensnare  the  family  of  Tantalus.  And 
she  repeats  an  ancient  dirge,  which 
she  calls  the  Dirge  of  the  Destinies. 
We  transcribe  the  translation  of  this 
son^  from  Mr.  Taylor's*  translation  of 
Iphigenia.  We  are  by  no  means  satis- 
filed  with  it }  however  it  is  more  like 
the  original  than  Miss  Swanwick's. 

The  original  is  so  peculiar — so  im- 
possible to  be  quite  represented  by  any 
translation,  that  such  readers  as  may 
not  have  Goethe  at  hand  will  thank  na 
for  giving  it.  We  have  said  that  it  re- 
minds OS  of  ifischylus— of  ^schylus  we 
mean  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
other  Greek  tragic  poets;  but  it  is  yet 
more  like  some  fragment  from  one  of  the 
old  Icelan(Uc  sagas.  The  vigour  of  ima- 
gination and  the  structure  of  the  verse 
remind  us  of  the  very  earliest  poems  of 
the  northern  nations;  the  simplicity 
of  expression  in  which  the  strongest 
thouffhts  are  given  in  the  plaineet 
words,  is  Goethe's  own ;  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  thought  in  the  kind 
of  contrasted  parallelism  which  Goethe 
has  adopted  from  oriental  poetry  greatly 
increases  the  effect.  This  is  more  obser- 
vable in  the  original  than  in  either  of  the 
English  imitations ;  indeed,  we  do  not 
think  that  either  Miss  Swanwick  or 
Mr.  Taylor  have  exerted  their  best 
powers  in  the  passage  or  studied  it  as 
it  deserves. 

Fear  the  gods,  ye  sons  of  men. 

In  eternal  heads  they  hold. 

Might  resistless.    Who  shall  ask  them 

Hew  they  w&eld  the  dreadAd  traat  t 


*  The  late  Wiillan  Taylor,  of  Norwich. 
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I>tr  ftMiU  tto  dopp«lt» 
Den  Je  •!•  crhebMi  I 
Anf  Klipptn  and  WqOmb 
Bind  HOhle  btrtati. 
tJni  goldeoe  Tiscli«. 

Erh«bet  ein  Zwbt  aicb ; 
80  stQrMii  die  Giete 
Geeehmibt  and  yeeehindet. 
In  nSchtUcbe  Tiefen, 
Und  harren  Terfebem, 
In  FIttttern  fetrabden, 
OerechUn  Oericlitee. 

8io  nber,  rie  blelben 
In  ewii^en  Feeten 
An  ^denen  Tieefaen. 
Bie  echreiten  Yom  Berft 
Ztt  Berge  hinuber : 
Aos  echlOnden  der  Tlefli 
Dampfi  ihnen  der  Athen 
EratiekUr  TiUnen* 
Gleich  opfeigcHichen, 
Ein  leichtee  Gewulke. 

£s  wenden  die  Hemcher, 
Ihr  teini^ndee  Auge ' 
Von  ganxen  Geec)iiec)iteni« 
Und  meiden,  in  Enlcel 
Die  eh'nudt  geliebUn^ 
8tUl  redende  ZQfe, 
Dee  Ahnherrn  sn  eehn. 


80  mafen  die  Paroen. 
E«  koreht  der  Verbannte 
In  aicbtliclien  Hohlen, 
Der  Alte  die  Lieder, 
Denkt  Kinder  and  Enliel, 
Cnd  eehitttelt  daa  Haopl. 


WlioB  tht  ffodt  1m?«  faii#4  m  blfli^ 
He  btwara  to  fSMur  llMM  moat  1 
Boond  their  foldMi  tablei  fittlir 
SisU  thai  riito  OB  eUft  and  etovda. 


Tbtnee  the  fnesty  If  itrUii  arlM^ 
Headlong  fklla  diegraead  aad  aooma^ 
And  In  midnight  darkaeea  Ibttarad, 
Valnljr  hopea  a  Joeter  dooM. 


They  apoB  vnahakaa  thronae^ 
By  the  gdlden  table  etay^ 
They  along  the  nonntafai  anaalt^ 
Stride  aerooa  the  yawnfaig  deep* 

From  the  fhthomleia  abyH, 
Where  are  boand  the  giant  brood* 
Oroaaa  of  aagnlah  ellmb  thair  haafoa^ 
Like  the  fbmea  of  aacrlfloa. 


Oft  the  mien  of  the  iklea 
Turn  the  gnardlan  eye  away 
From  a  long-protected  oApring 
Of  the  fiunOiea  of  earth. 

In  the  BOO  they  oft  arold 
To  difcem  the  pleadfa^f  look* 
And  the  onee  beloved  lialarea 
Which  hto  fkTOiired  fhthor  wore. 


80  the  fttiwniag  Parcm 
Low  in  hto  eallen  priaonhaaia 
The  hoary  banished  aaga^ 
Thinka  on  hto  chlldrenii  lol» 
And  tllent  ihakee  hto  head. 


The  fifth  act  repraaanta  Iphigania 
aa  ttill  irraaoluta;  In  an  intamew  with 
Thoaa  iha  makes  a  Tain  attempt  to  go 
through  the  plan  of  deoeptloii  which 
Pyla&s  had  arranged  for  her*  and  ends 
in  commnnicatbg  to  him  the  fact  that 
Orestes  is  her  brother;  she  intraata 
bis  sanction  to  their  departure.  The 
language  of  the  oracle*  which  had  been 
interpreted  aa  requiring  the  image 
of  Diana  to  be  placed  with  that  of  her 
brother  at  Delphit  to  fbond  to  be  ca- 
pable of  a  different  interpretation. 
Ores tesy  bT  bringing  a  long-lost  sister 
to  1>«*1  phi,  u  to  obtain  peace.  Thesbter 
to  nuw  plainly  discovered  to  be  the 
sifter  of  Orestes,  not  of  Phcebos.  The 
forms  uf  the  German  language  enable 
Goethe  to  preserve  the  ambiguitT 
throughout.  We  suppose  that  English 
presents  some  difBcultj*  as  neither  Mr. 
Taylor  or  MUi  Swaawick  bnye  thought 


it  naoamary  to  imitate  their  antlMr  fal 
thia.    Thto  diieorery  ramovea  aO  dUI* 

im  doubtt  hot  with  kindBneM  of  iMii^ 
to  the  raatoratioo  of  IpUgaoia  to  bar 
aatira  eoontrj. 

Thto  poem  the  Oeraumib  wtthiik 
justly*  regard  aa  the  moat  peHSwi  of 
Goethe's  works.  The  baaa^  of  form 
to  throqghout  preralent.  There  to  no 
one  thought*  no  one  image  thatto  not 
in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  reety 
and  acene  after  acene  follows  in  natnrd 
aequenoe  of  increasing  beauty*  with 
almost  the  dcTelopment  of  a  flower 
through  its  succeasiTe  changes.  The 
language  in  thto  poem  and  in  hto  Taaao 
to  throughout  perfect.  Both  are  the 
productions  or  the  same  period  of  hto 
life,  and  in  style  they  remarkably  re- 
lemble  each  other. 

Wh«i  wf  praiit  tht  IpUigniA  m  ft 
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perfect  imitation  of  the  antique,  we 
perhaps  are  thinking  rather  of  the 
effect  produced  than  saying  any  thing 
that  can  be  very  strictly  justified.    The 
omission  of  the  chorus  is  a  remarkable 
deviation  from  the  ancient  forms  ;  and 
we  distinctly  remember  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  that  conception,  when  we  say  that 
Goethe's    Iphigenia    breathes    a  yet 
diviner    humanity    than     has     been 
embodied    by    any    of    the    ancient 
poets.      With    Tasso    we    are    not 
equally  pleased ;  the  subject  itself  does 
not  quite  satisfy  us.    The  intrigues  of  a 
petty  court,  encouraging  poetry  as  it 
would    the    manufacture    of   filigree 
flowers,  and  its  total  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  a  true   poet   when   he 
appears,  though  not  indisposed  to  listen 
to  any  one  declaiming  on  the  subject ; 
valuing  Tasso  not  for  his  real  powers, 
but  for  the  estimate  which  the  world 
may  make  of  them,  and  the  reflected 
splendour  which  the  production  of  a 
great  poem  may  cast  on  the  patronage 
of  the  court  that  sustained  the  poet. 
The  truth  of  such  things  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  the  subjects  of  an 
interesting  poem ;  and  of  Tasso's  own 
character,  the  analysis,  subtle  as  it  is, 
vexes  and    displeases    us.      Goethe's 
Tasso  is  not  the  true  Tasso  ;    and  to 
interpret    the    poem    by  saying  that 
Goethe  was  thinking  of  himself  in  some 
stage  of  his  development,  and  describing 
some  slough  which  he  had  cast  off,  does 
not  much  mend  the  matter.  Of  this  poem 
Miss  Swanwick  has  translated  but  two 
acts ;  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and 
perhaps  a  proof  that  the  poem  has  affec- 
ted others  in  the  same  way  with  our- 
selves, that  Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor, 
who  commenced  a  translation  of  this 
poem,  and  whose  version  of  some  of  the 
early  scenes  is  exceedingly  graceful,  has, 
like  Miss  Swanwick,  discontinued  the 
work  after  translating  a  few  scenes.* 
We  have  not  seen  any  other  English 
translation  of  the  Tasso,  nor  can  we 
recommend  the  task  to  any  labourer 
in  this  field. 

Mrs.  Hemans  has,  we  believe,  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  Tasso :  these  we 
have  not  seen ;  but  in  the  volume  of 
her  poetical  remains  are  extracts  from 
Iphigenia  of  great  and  singular  beauty ; 
they  are  also  for  the  most  part  as  a<N 


curate  representations  of  the  fMUHttcs 
she  selected  as  could  be  wished ;  bot 
should  any  reader  be  tempted  to  com- 
pare them  with  Miss  Swanwick'a  trans- 
lation, it  is  fair  to  remember,  that  if 
the  flow  of  the  verse  be  more  like 
that  of  original  poetrv,  the  effect  is 
produced  by  its  being  in  the  power  of 
the  translator  of  select  passages  to 
omit  any  thing  that  interferes  with  her 
progress,  while  Miss  Swanwick  has 
undertaken  to  represent  a//  faithlnllT. 
Mrs.  Hemans's  is  in  fact  a  graceral 
imitation  of  such  passages  as  most  fell 
in  with  her  own  state  of  mind  when 
writing ;  Miss  Swanwick's  is  not  imi* 
tatioo,  but  translation ;  and  even  with 
this  disadvantage  as  to  the  effect  of 
particular  passages,  we  thmk  any 
person  fairly  examining  the  selected 
passages  will  feel  it  difficult  to  assign 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  Bfrt. 
Hemans ;  and  to  have  made  it  a 
drawn  battle  with  the  great  poetess  of 
our  "age,  is  surely  no  inconsiderable 
triumph. 

Miifs  Swanwick  has  in  this  Tolame 
given  us  a  translation  of  Schiller*! 
'<  Maid  of  Orleans."  Of  this  poem 
we  must  take  another  opportnmtj  of 
expressing  our  opinion.  The  occa- 
sion will  probably  be  presented  in  re- 
viewing the  translation  of  Schiller  an* 
nounced  by  Merivale,  whose  poema 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  have  loQg 
ranked  with  the  best  specimens  of  trana- 
lation  in  the  language,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding all  the  perplexing  difficul- 
ties of  the  perpetual^angle  of  the  terza 
rima,  has  in  his  versions  of  select  paa- 
sages  from  Dante,  successfully  con* 
tested  the  palm  with  Canr.  Th4 
specimens  already  published  of  his 
Schiller,  in  Sonderland's  y^i^  beaati* 
ful  volume  of  the  Poets  of  Germanj^ 
lead  us  to  anticipate  for  him  equal  sue* 
cess  in  this  new  field  of  exertion. 

In  parting  for  the  present  with  Miia 
Swanwick,  may  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  her,  as  a  poem  of  sing^ar  beaatjt 
the  Genoveva  of  Tieck,  of  which  wa 
believe  there  is  no  English  translatioo» 
and  the  beauty  of  which  would  at  once 
secure  popularity  for  any  adequate  ver* 
sion.  Could  she  find  time  for  this,  it 
would  be  an  important  addition  to  oof' 
poetical  literature. 


*  Translations  from  the  German,  in  prose  and  verse.   Bj  Henry  Reeve  and  Johi 
£.  Taylor.    X^ondon^lSIS. 
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CHAPTIA  XXI?. 


*'  Now  go  on,  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
Ant  little  public  house  you  come  to," 
whispered  Captaiu  Barecolt,  as  soon 
as  he  and  his  companions  had  passed 
the  gates  of  Hull;  **\  will  not  be  a 
minute  ;**  and,  turning  away  under- 
neath the  wall  which  at  that  time 
surrounded  the  cit?»  he  appeared  with 
a  shrewd  (*ye  to  be  examining  the 
fortiBcations.  Luck?  it  was  for  him 
that  he  did  so*  for  tiie  moment  after^ 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  having  been 
roused  somewhat  earlj  from  his  slum* 
ber,  and  thinking  it  unnccessarj  to 
go  to  bed  again,  sauntered  forth  to 
enjoy  the  breexe  of  the  morning,  and 
to  o\>«er\'e  what  the  strange  captain 
was  about.  No  sooner  did  our  worthy 
friend,  giving  a  backward  glance 
towards  the  gates,  perceive  tliat  he 
was  watched,  than,  without  a  mo* 
ment's  deliberation,  he  beckoned  the 
officer  up  to  him,  and  addressed  him 
when  he  approached  with  a  torrent 
of  engineering  terms,  some  in  French* 
some  in  English,  some  in  a  language 
compounded  of  the  two. 

**  Begar,"  he  cried,  after  having 
vented  a  great  deal  of  learning  upon 
the  incoroprehen^ive  ears  of  his  au- 
ditor, "  I  not  able  to  tell  what  de  go- 
vernor will  have  do  here.  Look, 
sair,  luok,  mv  good  friend,  if  I  be  not 
much  nii>take  dnt  hill  dare,  not  above 
one  half  mile  off,  command  the  bas- 
tion all  along.  Let  me  beseech  yon* 
have  de  bouutv  to  take  von  leetle  walk 
op  to  du  top  of  de  hill.  Den  wid  one 
stick  making  a  level,  so;  see  if  de  line 
do  not  cover  de  top  of  de  curtain^. 
*  c'est  a  dirt'/  if  it  do  not  *  domine  *  it. 
You  under5tand  :** 

*M>h,  \e«!  I  understand  quite  well,** 
ri'pli«-d  tilt*  offi«HT  of  the  trainbands  ; 
"but  I'll  tfll  >ou  what,  captain,  you 
inutt  go  vour»elf,  for  1  cannot  leave 
the  guard." 

**  Sapri^ti,  dat  be  true,"  said  Bare- 
colt,  turning  away    and   walking  to- 
wards   the   slight    elevation    he    had 
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pointed  out  Th«  oAoMf  of  iSbm  guard 
watehed  him  for  *  moamttas  with 
hia  usual  dignified  stride  be  watlted  on 
towards  the  hill,  aad  then  tumiqr 
back  again  to  the  gates,  eiit«e£ 
causing  tliem  oiiee  more  to  be  doeed 
behind  him. 

Barecolt  paused  wlien  be  reached 
the  top  of  the  rise»  and  turning  round 
examined  tlie  town  of  Hull,  bat  more 
especially  the  gate  from  whkh  be  bad 
issued  forth,  making  sundry  gtrsKeiile- 
Hont  as  if  he  were  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  relative  height  of  the 
bill  and  tlie  fortiftcations*  suspecting 
that  tome  one  might  be  obeenrio|^ 
him  still.  In  doing  80»  howerer^ 
be  scanned  every  nwik  and  comer 
with  a  curious  eye»  and  baring  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  was  not  watched, 
he  turned  sluurply  to  the  left,  regained 
the  road  along  whidi  Falgate  and 
Arrah  Neil  liad  taken  their  way ;  and, 
covered  by  a  small  clump  of  treee 
which  grew  near  at  that  time,  be  har- 
ried on  with  long  steps  towards  the 
little  public  house  wliich  Hugh  O'Don- 
nel  had  mentbned. 

The  pace  at  which  be  went  was  eo 
rapid  that,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ruption he  had  met  with,  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  little  solitary  house  just 
at  the  moment  that  Arrah  and  her 
companion  reached  it  Tliere  was  a 
tall  man  standing  at  the  door ;  and  the 
next  instant,  before  Captain  Barecolt 
came  up,  three  horses  were  led  out  by 
a  man  and  a  boy,  and  the  worthy  cap- 
tain could  see  hi^  Irish  acquaintance, 
Mr.  O'Donnel,  lift  the  fair  girl  upon 
one  of  the  beasts,  and  then,  approaching 
his  head  close  to  her  ear,  appear  to  whia- 
per  to  her  eagerly  for  several  moments. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  hisi 
communication,  it  was  just  over  when 
Captain  lUrecolt  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder ;  and  Mr.  O'Donnel  only 
ad<led    the    words— 

'*  Remember,  to  none  but  himself, 
or  her." 
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He  then  turned  to  Captain  Barecolt, 
exclaiming — 

"  Quick,  quick  upon  your  horse's 
back,  and  away." 

"  Oh  I  there's  no  such  haste,  Master 
O'Donnel,"  replied  Barecolt,  who 
loved  not  to  receive  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  a  merchant.  **  Nothing 
but  cowardice  is  ever  in  a  hurry ;  so 
"what  is  to  pay  for  the  horses,  my 
friend  ?" 

"  Serenteen  pounds  for  that,*'  re- 
plied O'Donnely  pointing  to  one,  "and 
two-and-twenty  pounds  for  the  other, 
which  you  bad  better  mount  yourself, 
lest  Tour  long  legs  touch  the  ground. 
—They  are  cheap." 

"  Cheap  or  dear,  they  must  be  paid 
for,"  replied  Barecolt,  "and  they  don*t 
seem  bad  beasts,  either.  Come,  Mas- 
ter Falgate,  bring  forth  the  crowns — 
you  see,  having  short  legs  saves  you 
five  pounds  ;"  and  while  the  worthy 
painter  unfolded  his  bundle,  in  which 
were  now  contained  such  parts  of 
Barecolt's  goods  and  chattels  as  he 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
with  him,  the  captain  drew  forth  a 
leathern  purse  and  disbursed  the  sum 
required  for  bis  own  beast,  which 
operation,  to  say  the  truth,  left  bis 
pocket  but  scantily  garnished. 

"  Now  mount,  mount.  Master  Fal- 
gate," continued  Barecolt.  **  T'other 
side  of  your  horse,  man,  and  t'other 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  or  we  shall  have 
you  with  your  face  to  the  tail. — Now, 
Mistress  Arrah,  are  you  ready  ?" 

But  when  he  turned  to  look  at  her, 
Arrah  Neil  had  fallen  into  one  of  her 
deep  fits  of  abstraction,  and  he  had  to 
repeat  the  question  before  she  roused 
herself. 

"Yes,  yes  I"  she  answered  with  a 
•tart,  "  I  am  ready  ;"  and  then  turn- 
ing to  O'Donnel  added,  "  I  remember 
it  all  now.  That  name,  like  the  sud- 
den drawing  of  a  curtain,  has  let  in 
the  light  upon  memory,  and  I  see  the 
past." 

"  God  speed  you,  young  lady,"  re- 
plied O'Donnel;  "but  now  hasten 
upon  your  way,  and  I  will  take  mine  ; 
for  it  will  not  be  long  ere  your  flight 
is  discovered,  and  before  that  I  hope 
1  shall  be  in  my  house,  and  you  many 
miles  hence." 

Thus  saying  he  waved  his  hand, 
and  Barecolt,  striking  his  horse  with 
his  heel,  led  the  way  along  the  road 
at  a  quick  pace.  Arrah  Neil  followed. 


and  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment ;  but 
good  Diggory  Falgate,  who  seemed 
less  accustomed  to  equestrian  exercise 
than  either  of  his  companions,  was 
not  a  little  inconvenienced  by  the  trot- 
ting of  his  horse.  Merciless  Captain 
Barecolt,  however,  though  to  tell  the 
truth  he  saw  the  difficulty  with  which 
their  companion  followed  them  at  a 
still  increasing  distance,  kept  up  the 
same  rapid  rate  of  progression  for 
some  six  or  seven  miles,  speaking  now 
and  then  a  word  or  two  to  his  fair 
companion,  but  showing  wonderful 
abstinence  from  bis  usual  frailty.  At 
length  they  reached  the  top  of  a  long 
sloping  hill  which  commanded  a  view 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country  behind 
them,  and  along  at  least  one  half  of 
the  road  they  had  followed  from  Hull ; 
and  turning  his  horse  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Captain  Barecolt  paused  and 
examined  the  track  beneath  bis  eyes, 
to  see  if  he  could  discover  any  signs 
of  pursuit.  All  was  clear,  however: 
the  sun,  now  risen  a  degree  or  two 
above  the  horizon,  but  still  red  and 
large  from  the  horizontal  mist  through 
which  it  shone,  cast  long  shadows 
from  tree,  and  house,  and  village  spire 
over  the  ground,  in  some  places,  and 
in  others,  bright  gleams  of  rosy  light ; 
but  almost  all  the  world  seemed  still 
•lumbering,  for  no  moving  object  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  road,  and  nothing 
even  in  the  fields  around  but  where  a 
team  of  horses,  driven  slowly  by  a 
whistling  ploughman,  at  about  a  huu* 
dred  yards  upon  the  lefl  of  the  party 
on  the  hill,  wended  slowly  onward  to 
commence  their  labours  for  the  day. 

"  You  may  go  a  little  slower  now, 
YOung  lady,"  said  Barecolt,  aAer  he 
had  concluded  his  examination ;  "  we 
have  a  good  start  of  them,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  would  venture  to  send 
out  far  in  pursuit." 

"Thank  God!"  answered  Arrah 
Neil,  not  in  the  common  tone  of  satis- 
faction with  which  those  words  are 
usually  pronounced,  but  with  the  voice 
of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Him  from 
whom  all  deliverance  comes.  "  But 
do  you  think  we  are  really  safe  ?"  con- 
tinued Arrah,  af\er  a  moment's  thought. 
'*  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  gro  on 
quickly  for  a  time — but  that  good  man 
who  came  with  us,  seems  hardly  able 
to  make  bb  horse  keep  up  with  us." 

"  Then  wo  will  make  him  lead  aa 
•ooQ  M  he  comM  up,"  answtfed  Bar«» 
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colt :  "  wf  can  follow  at  bis  pace,  for 
I  think  we  aro  ivcure  enough  just  now. 
The  truth  it,  he  is  evidently  unao* 
customed  to  a  horse's  hack*  and  sits  his 
hea^t  like  a  London  ta{«Atcr  in  a  citj 
iia|(fnnt.  'Ti»  a  lamentable  thing* 
Mit^tresA  Arrah,  that  so  fev  people  in 
thin  country  ever  learn  to  ride.  Now» 
before  1  was  twch'i*  vcars  old  there 
1ft  as  not  a  /km  of  the  manege  that  I 
couM  not  make  the  wiMent  horse  per« 
form :  an<l  stTvicoable  indeed  have  I 
foun<l  it  in  my  day ;  for  I  remember 
well  when  the  small  town  of  Aiaii 
was  taken,  which  1  liad  aided  to  defend^ 
with  twenty  other  prentleinen  of  dif> 
ferent  nations,  we  determined  that  wa 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
capitulation ;  and  on  the  morning  when 
the  kin^^'s  trm>pA  were  ju&t  about  to 
march  into  the  town,  we  issued  forth 
to  cut  our  way  out,  or  to  Hnd  it  through 
thi'm  in  sonii*  manner.  We  had  not 
gitne  al>ove  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  gate  when  we  found  a  line  of  pike- 
men  draiK  n  up  across  the  road  and  ia 
a  meadow.  There  were  no  other 
troops  on  that  side  of  the  town*  for 
the  chief  attack  was  at  another  point | 
but  n»  soon  as  they  saw  us,  down  went 
their  pikes ;  when  crying  to  the  rest* 
'now,  L^'entlemen,  follow  roe/  I  dashed 
up  to  them  as  if  to  charge.  I  was 
mounted  on  a  hwift  and  powerful  home 
— 1  calUnl  him  Drake,  in  memory  of 
the  fcreat  Sir  Franvts— but  just  as  I 
was  at  the  point  of  their  pikes,  1  lifted 
him  on  hi  a  haunches,  struck  my  spurs 
into  his  flanks  and  with  one  spring 
over  the  line  we  went." 

*'  And  what  lH*came  of  the  rest?*' 
askod  Arrah  Neil. 

•'  You  »hall  hear,"  replied  Barecolt. 
'*  The  hor>e  as  he  came  over  laslied 
out  behind,  ami  striking  one  of  the 
pikenien  on  the  head,  dashed  in  bit 
»lei*l  cap  and  hU  skull  together,  so 
that  'lown  he  went,  and  my  friends 
ehartruii^  on,  ent  a  way  for  a  |Mirt  of 
theiit»el%t»  U'tore  the  confu>ion  was 
t*ver.  rive  gi»t  through  and  joined 
tw  :  but  the  re!)t  had  to  eat  cold  steel.** 

••  They  Hi-re  kille*!?"  a^ked  Arrah 
Neil.     **  A1a»  !  war  is  a  sad  thing." 

••Wry  true,"  replied  Harecolt ; 
'*  but  oiie  I'duicit  to  think  of  it  as 
ijotbiii*:.  It  i"  the  (Kvupation  of  brave 
nut)  ;t<i  i  ^eiitienicii,  and  when  one 
ijtakc«>  nil  one's  mind  t-yerv  dar  to  lose 
oni'»  hfe  if  nei'ii  l»e,  we  du  not  think 
much  of  Keiiig  others  go  a  few  boon 


before  tia.  If  I  could  oall  up  again 
all  the  men  I  have  seen  killed  tinoe  I 
first  tmelt  powder,  when  I  was  about 
fifteen,  I  should  have  a  pretty  stroitf 
army  of  ghosts  to  fight  the  Roun£ 
heads  with.  Well,  Master  FalgaU*** 
he  continued,  an  the  painter  came  up^ 
"  you  seem  red  in  the  face  and  out  of 
breath.*' 

'*  Ugh !  there  never  was  such  a 
beast,'*  cried  Falgate.  <«  It  U  lika 
riding  a  rhinoceros.  He  bas  as  nuDj 
bard  knobs  in  bim  as  a  eowy  and  bu 
pace  is  like  a  galloping  eartbquaka. 
Oons,  captain,  you  go  so  fast  too." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  tell  m^** 
said  Barecolt,  "did  you  ever  take  n 
journey  on  a  horse  before  ?*' 

•'  No,"  replied  Falgate  boldly,  «<or 
1  do  not  think  I  should  ever  have  got 
on  one  again.  But  in  pity,  good  Cap- 
tain Barecolt,  don't  go  at  sik^  a  ratc^ 
or,  faith,  you  must  leave  me  behind* 
which  would  not  be  like  a  good  cama- 
rado." 

*'  No,  no ;  we  won't  leave  you  bn- 
bind,  Falgate,"  replied  Barecolt,  ««and 
for  that  reason  we  will  make  jou  go 
first.  So  shall  we  be  ready  to  pick 
you  up  if  you  fall  off;  and  you  can  oo 
at  your  own  pace,  though  it  must  bo 
the  quickest  jou  can  manage." 

'*  Oh,  butter  and  cggt  for  ever!** 
cried  Falgate,  putting  himself  in  tbe 
van,  and  going  on  at  a  jog  trot,  **  if 
an  old  market-woman  can  keep  ber 
seat  and  not  break  her  eggs,  I  do  not 
see  why  one  of  the  lords  of  the  creation 
should  tumble  off  and  crack  bis  bones. ** 

«'  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Bareoolt  | 
"  and  if  bo  do  he  deserves  to  break 
bis  bead.  But  get  on  a  little  faster* 
Master  Falgate,  or  we  shall  bave  Um 
fat  citizens  of  Hull  at  our  beela." 

**  Oh,  no  fear  1  no  fear  I"  n^joinod 
Falgate;  *'thepr  are  all  miraculoiM 
horsemen  and  ride  as  well  aa  I  do :  to 
unless  the  governor  pursues  you  in 
person,  and  brings  all  the  bortes  out 
of  his  own  stable,  you  mav  ride  to 
York  and  back  before  any  of  them  will 
stir.  Would  that  the  man  who  sold 
ine  this  horse  were  in  as  sore  a  tlua 
as  he  who  bought  it,"  he  continued* 
after  a  short  tiause ;  "  I  am  sure  be 
mu>t  have  hail  an  ill  will  at  my  poor 
bone»,  plague  li}{ht  upon  him." 

••  Ah,  no  I"  cried  Arrab  NeiL  «« He 
ia  a  good  and  a  kind  man." 

*<  He  is  a  verv  close  one,"  replied 
Barecolt,  **  for  I  know,  young  laid^t  I 
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tried  my  best  yesterdaj  to  worm  out 
of  him  all  the  secrets  that  we  wanted 
to  know ;  but  he  held  his  mouth  as 
tight  shut  as  the  shell  of  an  oyster.*' 

"  He  had  a  reason  doubtless,"  an- 
swered Arrah  Neil,  falling  into  thought 
again. 

"  Well,  if  he  have  told  you  all  about 
it,"  rejoined  Barecolt,  assuming  an 
indifferent  air,  "  it  does  not  matter.  I 
have  no  curiosity.  Only  when  we  wish 
to  send  despatches  securely,  we  give  a 
copy  to  two  separate  messengers,  and 
if,  as  I  understood  him,  you  are  to  tell 
Lord  Walton  or  the  young  lady,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  inform  mo 
too,  as  then  I  could  have  carried  them 
the  intelligence  in  case  of  our  being 
separated  and  of  my  seeing  them  first." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better," 
said  AiTah  Neil ;  "  but  all  promises 
are  sacred  things,  and  methinks  more 
especially,  promises  to  the  dead." 

"  Ay,  that  they  are,"  answered 
Barecolt,  who  saw  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  learn  from  his  fiiir  companion 
what  had  been  the  substance  of  her 
conversation  with  O'Donnel — *'  ay, 
that  they  are.  I  remember  a  very 
curious  and  entertaining  story  about 
that  which  happened  at  the  siege  of  a 
certain  town,  when  I  was  serving  in 
the  north.  I  will  tell  it  to  you  as  we 
go ;  it  will  serve  to  while  away  the 
time." 

CAPTAIN*    BARECOLT's    STOftY. 

"  There  is  a  little  town  called  Le 
Catelet  just  upon  the  French  frontier, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Spanish 
army,  after  the  French  had  taken  it 
and  held  it  for  about  a  year.  The 
attack  began  in  the  winter,  and  a  num- 
ber of  honourable  gentlemen  threw 
themselves  into  it  to  aid  in  the  defence 
as  volunteers.  Amongst  the  rest 
were  two  friends  who  had  fought  in  a 
good  many  battles  together,  and  one 
was  called  the  Viscount  de  Boulaye  and 
the  other  the  Capitaine  la  Vacherie. 
Every  day  there  were  skirmishes  and 
sallies,  and  one  night  when  they  were 
sitting  drinking  and  talking  together, 
after  a  very  murderous  sortie, Capitaine 
la  Vacherie  said  to  his  friend — 

"  *  How  cold  those  poor  fellows 
must  be  whom  we  left  dead  in  the 
trenches  to-day.' 

" «  Ay,  that  they  must,'  said  Bou- 
laye ;  *  Aod  'pen  my  life.  La  Vacherie, 


I  am  glad  the  place  it  so  full  that  too 
and  1  have  but  one  room  and  one  bed 
between  us,  otherwise  I  know  not  how 
we  should  keep  ourselves  warm.* 

"  •  Nor    I  either,'  replied    La  Va-  • 
cherie.  '  Mind,  Boulaye,  if  I  am  some 
day  left  in  the  trenches,  you  come  and 
look  for  me,  and  bring  me  out  of  the 
cold  wind.' 

"  He  spoke  laughing,  and  the  vis- 
count answered  in  the  same  way, 

"  *  That  I  will.  La  Vacherie  ;  don't 
you  be  afraid.' 

*'  Well,  about  a  fortnight  after,  the 
Spaniards  attempted  to  storm  the 
place;  but  they  were  driven  back, 
after  fighting  for  near  an  hour,  and 
Boulaye  and  La  Vacherie,  with  the 
regiment  of  Champagne,  pursued  them 
to  their  entrenchments.  Boulaye  got 
back,  safe  and  sound,  to  the  town  just 
as  it  was  growing  dark,  and  went  to 
the  governor's  house  and  talked  for  an 
hour  over  the  assault,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  room,  and  asked  his  ser- 
vant if  Ciipitaine  La  Vacherie  had  come 
back.  The  man  answered,  no;  and 
so  Boulaye  swore  that  he  would  be 
hanged  if  he  would  wait  for  his  top- 
per. Well,  when  supper  came  and 
LaVacherie  did  not,  the  viscount  beffan 
to  think,  '  1  should  nut  wonder  if  that 
poor  devil.  La  Vacherie,  had  leA  his 
bones  outside ;'  and  after  he  had  eaten 
two  or  three  mouthfulls  aod  drank  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  he  sent  the 
servant  to  the  quarters  of  the  regiment 
of  Champagne,  to  see  if  he  could  hear 
any  thing  uf  his  friend.  But  the  ser- 
vant could  find  no  one  who  knew  any 
thing  of  him ;  and  when  he  came  back 
he  found  the  viscount  sitting  with  the 
table  and  the  wine  upon  his  right  hand, 
and  his  feet  upon  the  two  andirons, 
with  a  warm  fire  of  wood  biasing 
away  before  him.  When  he  told  him 
that  he  could  learn  nothing,  Boulaye 
exclaimed — 

«'  *  Saorement !  I  dare  say  he  is  killed 
— poor  fellow,  I  am  very  sorry,'  and 
he  filled  himself  another  glass  of  wine, 
and  kept  his  foot  on  the  andirons.  In 
aljout  half  an  hour  more  he  went  to 
bed  and  just  as  he  was  getting  com- 
fortable and  beginning  to  dose,  seeing 
the  fire  flickering  against  the  wall  one 
minute  and  not  teeing  it  the  next,  he 
heard  a  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  in- 
stantly recollected  La  Vacherie's,  who 
came  up  singing  aod  talking  just  as 
usual. 
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*• «  Ah  !•  cried  he,  *  La  Vacberie, 
18  that  jou  ?  1  thought  yon  bad  been 
killed?' 

**  *  The  deace,  jou  did,  Boulaye,' 
replied  La  Vacherie,  and  began  to 
move  about  the  l>ottlef  and  glaues  aa 
if  he  were  feeling  for  a  candle  to  light  it, 

<*  <  Well,  don't  make  a  noi»e,  there's 
a  good  man,*  said  Boulare,  '  for  I  am 
tired  and  have  a  good  deal  to  do  to* 
morrow.' 

*'  *  I'm  sure  so  have  I,*  replied  I^a 
Vacherie, '  so  I'll  go  to  bed  at  once.* 

*' '  Had  vou  not  better  have  some 
supper  ?'  ahked  the  viscount. 

•*  *  No,'  replied  his  friend,  '  I've  had 
all  the  i>upper  1  want ;'  and  accord- 
ingly he  pulled  off  his  clothes  and  laj 
du«n  beside  his  comrade.  But  bj 
that  time  the  viscount  was  asleep,  so 
that  the  J  had  no  further  conversation 
that  night.  The  next  morning  when 
Viscount  de  Boulaje  woke  he  found 
that  I^  Vacherie  had  already  risen^ 
and  left  his  nightcap  upon  the  piliov, 
and  he  did  not  see  him  again  till  nighty  i 
for  the  enemj  made  several  fierce 
attacks,  and  all  the  troops  of  the  garri- 
son were  busy  till  sunset.  Well  the 
vi>count  supped  alone  that  night  as 
before,  and  just  as  he  got  into  bed,  he 
heard  La  Vacherie 's  step  again,  and 
again  he  came  in,  and  again  he  would 
eat  no  supper,  but  went  to  bed  aa 
before.  'The  viscount,  however,  did 
not  sleep  so  easily  this  night,  for  he 
thought  there  was  something  odd  about 
his  friend.  So  after  lying  for  about 
half  an  hour,  he  said,  '  La  Vacherie 
arv  you  asleep  ?' 

•*  *  .Not  yet,*  replied  La  Vacherie  ; 
'  but  1  soon  shall  be.' 

" '  Well,  1  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing/ said  Boulaye,  turning  himself 
sharp  round,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  hand 
came  against  La  Vacherie's.  It  was 
like  a  bit  of  ice  1 

*«  *  Why  how  cold  you  are,*  cried  the 
viscount. 

'* '  .\nd  how,  can  you  expect  me  to 
be  otherwise,'  asked  La  Vacherie  in  a 
terrible  voice, '  when  you  have  left  me 
out  there  in  the  trenches  through  two 
long  January  ni^rhts?'  and  that  mo- 
m<  lit  lie  jumfK'd  out  of  bed,  threw 
(»(K:n  the  window,  and  went  off.  His 
iKHly  wa.4  found  next  morning  where 
he  liad  Uen  killed  two  days  before." 

Arrah  Neil  was  silent,  but  Falgate, 
who  w  bile  riding  on  at  his  slow  pace 
had  kept  one  ear  always  upon  his  com- 


panion's story,  tamed  roirod  and  aiked« 
**  But  what  became  of  the  viscoimt  ?** 

«'  Whv,  when  the  town  capitulated,"* 
replied  fiarecolt,  **  he  went  into  a  ca- 
puchin convent,  and  was  called  Father 
Hennr.  But,  hark!  There  ia  the 
sound  of  a  trumpi't,  by  the  Lord  Harrjr* 
Gallop,  Falgate  I  gallop !  or  1*11  drive 
my  sword  through  you  ;**  and  at  the 
same  time  he  drew  the  weapon  and 
pricked  forward  the  horse  of  his  com-  ' 
panion  with  the  point. 

The  galloway,  for  it  deserved  no 
higher  title,  started  on,  lashing  out 
bi^ind  in  a  manner  that  had  nearly 
sent  the  poor  painter  out  of  the  saddle 
and  over  its  head ;  but  when  once  the 
beast  was  fairly  started  in  a  gallop, 
Falgate  found 'his  seat  much  more 
comfortable  than  at  a  trot ;  and  away 
the  whole  party  went  at  full  speed  over 
hill  and  dale  for  about  a  mUe  and  a 
half,  when  suddenly,  to  Barecolt's  tor- 
prise,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  waa 
again  heard  upon  his  left  nearer  than 
before.  After  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  listen,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
whatever  body  of  men  were  near,  they 
did  not  come  from  the  nde  of  HuU ; 
but  judging  that  when  escorting  trea- 
sure or  a  hulv  he  should  best  snow  hia 
valour  by  discretion,  the  renowned 
captain  turned  sharp  off  from  the  high 
road  down  a  lane  to  hia  right,  and  after 
liavingffone  rather  more  than  one  mile 
in  that  erection,  through  pleasant  rowa 
of  trees,  without  heanng  any  more  of 
the  sounds  which  had  alarmed  him,  he 
pulled  up  at  a  house,  firom  the  firont 
of  which  a  pole  bearing  a  ^hmd  pro- 
truded over  the  road,  indicating  that 
some  sort  of  entertainment  would  there 
be  found  for  way-fiuing  travellert. 

**  We  will  here  water  our  hortei» 
Mistress  Arrah,"  be  said ;  •'and  keep- 
inff  in  mind  that  we  may  not  find  loyal 
stujects  in  every  boose,  we  will  refircih 
the  inner  man  with  grarity  and  mode- 
ration ;"  and  assuming  a  sad  and  sancti- 
monious air,  he  addressed  a  dry  look- 


ing man  who  presented  himself,  askii  ^ 
if  they  could  obtain  wherewithal  to 
strengthen  themselves  for  their  further 
journey.  A  ready  affirmative  waa 
given,  and  aiding  Arrah  Neil  from  her 
horse,  Barecolt  led  her  in,  and  then, 
never  forgetting  his  military  habits, 
returned  to  see  that  the  beasts  were 
taken  care  of.  The  huidlord  followed 
him  out,  and  the  worthy  captain  con- 
tinued to  eye  him  with  a  considerate 
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glance  as  he  aided  in  washing  the 
horses'  mouths  and  taking  out  their 
hits.  By  the  time  this  was  accom- 
plished, Barecolt*s  opinion  of  his  com- 
panion was  completely  formed,  and 
when  the  latter  remarked,  "  you  seem 
to  have  heen  riding  very  hard  master,'* 
he  replied  in  a  solemn  tone,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  Diggory  Falgate, 

"  Yea,  verily,  have  we,  for  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  met  our  ears,  and  we 
feared,  being  few  in  number,  to  fall  in 
with  a  party  of  the  swaggering  malig- 
nants  who  we  hear  are  riding  about 
the  country.  Wilt  thou  get  them  a 
little  corn,  my  friend  ?" 

*'  Right  willingly,  master,"  replied 
the  host,  "  I  see  that  thou  art  a  godly 
man  and  I  am  glad  to  serve  thee". 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Barecolt 
whispered  to  Falgate,who  had  remained 
silent,  partly  from  fatigue  and  partly 
from  surprise,  "  we  must  cozen  the 
crop-eared  knave.  Whine,  can't,  and 
look  devout.  Master  Falgate,  and  for- 
get your  swagger  if  you  can." 

"  By  St.  Winifred,**  replied  Falgate, 
''this  rough  beast  has  taken  all  the 
swagger  out  of  me.  I  can  hardly 
stand,  captain.'* 

"  Well  get  thee  in,'*  replied  Bare- 
colt, "  and  leave  me  to  deal  with  him. 
The  best  thing  for  thee  to  do  is  to  hold 
thy  tongue,  for  if  thou  onestopenest  thy 
mouth  we  shall  see  some  profane  saint  or 
other  popping  out,  and  marking  thee 
for  a  malignant  in  a  minute." 

After  remaining  for  some  ten  minutes 
more  at  the  door,  in  slow  and  solemn 
converse  with  the  host,  Barecolt  stalked 
into  the  house,  and  found  Arrah  Neil 
sitting  with  her  beautifiil  head  leaning 
on  her  fair  hand,  and  her  elbow  resting 
on  a  table  very  respectably  covered 
with  provisions. 

"  Now  let  us  to  our  meat,"  said 
Barecolt,  "  for  we  must  be  soon  upon 
our  way  again." 

Falgate  was  instantly  settling  him- 
self upon  a  stool  to  fall  to,  without 
further  ceremony ;  but  the  captain  gave 


him  a  grave  admonishing  look,  and 
standing  before  the  table  with  his 
clasped  hands  resting  on  his  ttomacfay 
and  the  two  thumbs  elevated  towards 
his  chin,  begun  a  grace  which  had  well 
nigh  exhausted  the  patience  of  Falgata 
before  it  was  done,  but  which  greatly 
edified  the  master  of  the  house.  After 
this  was  concluded,  they  all  sat  down 
to  meat ;  and  Barecolt,  who  well  knew 
that  the  portion  of  good  things  which 
the  saintly  men  of  his  day  allotted 
themselves  was  by  no  means  smalU 
carved  away  at  the  joints  without  any 
modesty,  and  loaded  his  own  p]at9 
amongst  others  with  a  mess  sufficieot 
for  an  ogre. 

Alas,  for  the  brief  period  of  mun- 
dane felicity !  Scarcely  had  thret 
mouthfuls  passed  between  his  grinders^ 
scarcely  had  one  deep  draught  fV*om 
the  foaming  tankard  wetted  his  lipi^ 
when  the  sound  of  many  horses*  feet 
was  heard,  and  the  next  instant  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard  before 
*  the  door.  The  landlord,  who,  as  wae 
then  very  customary,  had  sat  down  to 
share  the  meal  prepared  for  his  guestSf 
started  up,  and  ran  out  to  the  door, 
while  Barecolt  quietly  approached  the 
window  and  looked  forth  ;  then  return- 
ing to  the  table,  he  whispered  in  a  low 
voice  to  Diggorv  Falgate  and  Arrah 
Neil,  "A  party  of  the  drunken  tapstert 
and  pimpled-nosed  serving  men  whom 
the  roundhead  rebels  call>  cavalry. 
Master  Falgate,  be  as  silent  as  a 
church  mouse,  I  command  you,  and 
answer  not  more  than  a  monosyllable^ 
whatever  is  ai>kcd  you.*' 

**  Are  they  from  Hull?"  demanded 
Arrah  Neil  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  as  Bare- 
colt resumed  his  seat,  and  bi*gan  to  eat* 

*'  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  the  gallant 
captain  ;  **  but  we  shall  soon  see,  for 
here  come  some  of  them  along  the 
passage ;"  and  as  he  spoke  the  door  of 
the  room  opened,  givmg  admission  to 
a  stout  short-set  man  m  a  well-worn 
buff  coat. 


CRAPTEa   XXV. 


The  parliamentarian  looked  at  Captain 
Barecolt,  and  Captain  Barecolt  looked 
at  the  parliamentarian.  The  former 
had  a  cynical  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, as  if  he  recognized  in  the 
worthy  c^)tain  a  personage  whom  he 


had  seen  l>eforc  under  different  circum- 
stances ;  hut  Barecolt's  face  was  a 
perfect  blank — at  least,  if  that  which 
bore  so  prominent  a  gnomen  could  be 
called  so.  At  all  events,  in  expression 
it  said  nothing;  there  was  not  the 
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tlightftt  ffUnee  of  recognition  in  hit 
f  VPS  thero  was  not  the  sroallent  curl 
of  con»ciou.-npAH  round  his  mouth.  He 
looked  full  in  the  officer's  face,  with 
the  Ktare  of  a  fctraii|^,  for  very 
Dcarlv  a  niiiuitis  and  then  civillj  asked 
hint,  if  he  would  not  sit  down  and 
join  their  imrty. 

•'  No,  I  thank  rou/*  replied  the 
parliamentarinn,  with  the  same  sneer- 
ing smile,  **  hut  1  think  I  shall  ask  tou 
to  join  ours." 

••  I  am  much  ohliireil,  my  friend,** 
replied  HariH.*olt,  without  any  change 
of  countenance,  <*  but  I  have  nearly 
dined." 

"  Dined,   or   not   dined,**    rejoined 

the  other,  *'you  must  come  along  with 

It 
Die. 

"  How,  now?**  crieil  Rarecolt,  ris- 
inir  with  a  look  of  indignation,  *'  I 
thought,  from  your  look,  that  you 
were  a  God-fearing  and  worthy  man  ; 
hut  if  you  he,  as  I  now  judge  from 
your  word*),  one  of  the  malignant 
fonienters  of  strife  in  Israel,  I  tell  thee 
thou  art  in  tiie  wrong  part  of  the 
country  to  play  thy  pranks,  even  if 
thou  hast  a  company  of  thy  bwa'/gering 
rakehelly  troopers  at  thy  heels.** 

"  (*oine,  come,"  replied  the  other, 
**  I  am  what  I  seem,  and  what  you 
know  me  ri^ht  well  to  be.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  certain  Captain  Batten, 
sir  ?  Were  y(»u  ever  at  such  a  place 
as  Bishop's  NIerton?*' 

*'  Of  aTaptain  Batten  I  have  heard 
when  I  wa<4  in  London,**  replied  Bare- 
colt  h<»ldlT,  "  and  I  have  seen  him 
too,  hut  vou  are  not  he — for,  in  the 
flr^c  place,  he  in  a  godly  and  well- 
disposed  person — and  in  the  next  place, 
I  «lo  nut  rerollrct  thee.  Then,  as  for 
6i*>hop*s  Merton,  the  very  name  of  it 
is  naught,  and  smacks  of  prelacy  and 
p<»pery," 

•*  I  am  not  (\iptain  Batten,  cer- 
tainly,*' rtplitd  the  other,  '*but  1  was 
cornet  of  jiin  tr«iop  when  you  were  at 
Bi*liop\  Nft  rt.Mi,  and  I  watched  you 
well  al  iMir  the  road  for  forty  miles 
and  nw>ri',  afitr  you  had  made  him 
prisoner.  You  have  changed  your 
dre*«,  hut  I  know  vou,  (*aptain  Bare- 
rolt.  • 

"Captain  lUrecolt  !*  crie<i  our 
wi.rth\  fri«'fi«i.  littini;  up  hi^  hands  and 
e%«<  uith  a  look  of  a^t(>ni^hnlent  and 
initi'jn.itinn,  "am  I  never  to  have  done 
with  Captain  Barccolt?  This  is  the 
third  time  within  these  four  davs  that 


I  have  been  mbtikmi  for  that  food* 
for-nothing,  worthlets  fellow.  Itw9t 
I  meet  him,  I  will  out  off  that  noio  of 
his,  or  be  shall  cut  off  miiie»  that 
there  may  be  no  more  mistaking  bo> 
tween  us.  However^  sir,  if  jou  aro 
really,  as  you  say»  a  cornel  of  Cap- 
tain Batten*s  troop,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you — there  is  my  hand,  and  I  am  qttilo 
prepared  to  show  yon  to  your  satitfae- 
tioo,  that  I  am  not  the  swaggering 
malignant  you  take  ma  for»  bnt  a  poor 
officer  of 'French  extraction,  whoeo 
parents  took  refuge  in  this  land  daring 
the  persecutions  of  those  who  fooghl 
as  I  do,  for  the  cause  of  true  hJith^ 
and  freedom  of  conscience.  My  namo 
ii  Jersval»  and  you  must*  most  likaly« 
have  heard  of  it,  as  1  have  for  the  last 
three  months  been  assisting  that  wor* 
thy  and  pious  man»  Sir  John  Hotham, 
in  strengthening  tha  fortiBcationa  of 
Hull." 

The  officer  looked  at  him  for  a  mo* 
nient  or  two  with  a  bewildered  stare  { 
for  though  he  thought  be  could  bava 
sworn  to  the  person  of  the  man  who 
bad  been  pointed  out  to  him,  not  many 
weeks  before,  as  Captain  Bareeoltt  a 
notorious  malignant,  yet  tba  captain's 
coolness  and  effirontery  was  so  great, 
as  almost  to  overbear  his  belief.  Ha 
was  not  convinced,  indeed,  but  he  was 
staggered,  and  being  somewhat  of  a 
dogged  nature,  be  resolved  to  resist 

Swing  credence  to  mere  assertioBSy 
owever  boldly  made. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  ''you  say 
you  can  give  ma  proofs.  Where  are 
they?  1  know  your  face  quite  well. 
The  proofs,  the  proofs,  man«-or  jom, 
must  away  with  me  to  Hull." 

**  Be  that  at  your  peril,  sir,*  rtpliad 
Bareeolt,  with  an  air  of  dignity.  **  I 
am  travelling  on  business  of  importanee 
for  the  governor,  and  I  will  resist  being 
stopped  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  As 
to  the  proofs,  here  they  are.  You 
probably  know  Sir  John  Hotluun*s 
signature  ;**  and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew 
forth  from  his  pocket  the  pass  whieh 
he  had  obtained  from  the  governor  of 
Hull. 

So  well  h.id  he  combined  all  the 
{Mirticulars  of  his  storv,  that  every 
word  in  the  pa»s  tallied  exaetly  with 
what  he  had  said  before.  He  was 
called  therein  the  French  officer.  Cap* 
tain  Jersval,  employed  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations— and  all  the  anthoritias  of  the 
town  and  its  dependencies,  aa  wall  aa 
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all  persons  well  affected  to  the  state» 
were  enjoined  to  give  him  free  passage, 
aid,  and  assistance  on  all  his  lawful 
occasions.  The  parliamentarian,  as 
he  read,  hecame  more  and  more  be- 
wildered, and  indeed  somewhat  doubt- 
ful of  Captain  Barecolt's  identity.  The 
landlord  also  joined  in  on  behalf  of  his 
guest,  and  vouched  for  his  having  be- 
haved himself  in  a  very  comely  and 
discreet  manner.  The  roundhead 
was,  however^  of  a  stubborn  and  stiff- 
necked  race,  as  I  have  before  hinted. 
He  was  far  more  inclined  to  believe 
his  own  eyes  than  any  piece  of  paper 
in  the  world ;  and  although  he  read 
the  pass  twice,  he  looked  at  Captain 
Barecolt  as  often,  each  time  muttering 
between  his  teeth  an  expression  of  con- 
viction that  he  was  right  after  all. 

**  Well,  it  does  not  signify,'*  he  said 
aloud,  at  length ;  ^^  you  shall  go  to 
Hull.  You  may  have  stolen  this  pass, 
or  forged  it,  for  aught  I  know.  Un- 
less some  one  can  swear  that  you  are 
the  same  roan  here  spoken  of,  back 
you  shall  troop.*' 

"  That  I  can  swear,"  cried  Diggory 
Falgate,  starting  up,  and  forgetting 
his  coropanion*8  injunctions  to  silence. 

^^  And  who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  may 
you  be?"  demanded  the  parliamen- 
tary soldier,  growing  hot :  for  Bare- 
colt had  by  this  time  quietly  freed  his 
lone  sword  from  the  sheath,  and  placed 
bis  back  towards  the  corner,  giving  a 
glance,  as  he  did  so,  to  the  window, 
across  which  two  other  figures,  on 
horseback,  passed  at  the  moment. 

"  Who  am  l?**  said  Falgate;  "a 
citizen  of  Hull,  sir ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  swear  that  I  saw  that  gentleman 
walking  and  talking  with  the  governor 
yesterday,  and  that  he  is  the  same  to 
whom  that  pass  was  given." 

^^  Go  to  I  go  to  I"  said  the  parlia- 
mentarian scornfully ;  ^*  you  seem  some 
mechanic,  who  can  know  nought  of 
•uch  matters.  Meddle  with  what  con- 
cerns you,  good  man.  Landlord,  call 
in  two  of  my  troopers." 

'«  Be  it  at  your  peril  and  theirs,"  re- 
plied Barecolt  in  a  voice  of  extraordi- 
nary loudness,  bringing  the  point  of 
his  weapon  towards  the  chest  of  his  op- 
ponent  who  had  taken  a  step  forward. 
"  Whoever  says  I  am  not  Captain  Jers- 
▼al,  lately  employed  by  Sir  John  Ho- 
thra  on  the  fortification  of  Hull,  is  a 
liar,  and  the  oonse<|aence  be  upon  his 
own  bead.** 


Just  as  he  was  pronouncing  in  a 
stentorian  voice  this  recapitulation  oi 
the  qualities  and  titles  be  thought  fit 
to  assume,  and  while  Arrah  Neil  was 
drawing  back  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  room  with  some  alarm,  but  with 
the  profound  silence  she  had  preserved 
throughout  this  scence,  the  landlord 
opened  the  door  to  obey  the  order  he 
had  received.  But  he  was  encounter- 
ed at  the  threshold  by  two  gentlemen* 
whom,  to  say  truth,  Captain  Barecolt 
had  seen  a  minute  or  two  before  cros- 
sing the  window  on  horseback.  Now 
our  worthy  friend,  at  his  heart,  did  not 
well  know  whether  to  be  sorry  or  re- 
joice at  their  presence,  for  there  was 
much  matter  for  very  mingled  feelings 
in  their  sudden  appearance. 

The  first  face  that  presented  itself  was 
that  of  Lord  Beverly;  and,  with  all 
Barecolt's  bad  qualities,  he  had  acertain 
degree  of  chivalrous  generosity  in  bis 
nature  which  made  him  unwilling  to 
have  another  engaged  in  the  same 
awkward  scrape  as  himself,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earl,  manj 
important  interests  he  feared  might  be 
periled  by  his  capture,  while  his  own 
apprehension  would  principally  effect 
his  own  neck.  He  had  therefore 
shouted  aloud,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
noble  companion  dismount  to  enter 
the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
some  notice  of  what  was  going  on 
within  ;  nor  had  his  words  failed  to 
catch  the  earl's  ear,  for  the  distance 
from  the  door  of  the  room  to  the  door 
of  the  house  was  but  a  step,  and  the 
windows  were  open. 

If,  however,  the  sight  of  the  earl 
caused  Captain  Barecolt  as  much  alarm 
as  pleasure,  the  face  of  the  person- 
age who  followed  was  any  thing  but 
satisfactory  in  his  eyes,  for  the  last  time 
he  had  seen  it  was  m  earnest,  and,  ap- 
parently, secret  conference  with  Sir 
John  Hotham  ;  and  our  friend  had  no 
means  whatsoever  of  knowinsr  whether 
his  evasion  from  Hull  had  become 
public  before  the  earl  and  his  compa- 
nion had  set  out. 

What  was  his  surprise,  howeyer« 
when  Lord  Beverly  advanced  towards 
him,  holding  out  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimini^,  '*  Ah,  Captain  JersvjJ,  I  was 
afraid  I  should  have  missed  yon,  for 
we  came  by  the  cross-roads.  Bat 
what  is  all  this  ?  Sword  in  hand,  my 
gallant  captain?  What  is  all  this, 
sir?"  he  continued, taming  to  the  par> 
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lUmenUry  offie«rf  with  an  air  of 
authoritY,  "  I  hope  jou  are  not  molest- 
iiifr  thii  gentleman*  who  isaTerjgrave 
and  respectable  person*  and  not  one  to 
draw  his  sword  upon  any  bodj  with- 
out just  occasion." 

Bar4>colt  was  for  once  in  his  life 
wtxe  enough  not  to  say  a  word.  He 
did  not  venture  to  hint  at  his  feats  in 
the  Cevennes ;  he  said  nothing  of  Na- 
varre or  Arragon ;  he  uttered  not  the 
name  of  Rochelle,  but  quietly  left  the 
earl  to  settle  it  all  his  own  way.  Fal- 
gate>  too*  was  overpowered  at  the 
sodden  recognition  of  Captain  Bare- 
colt  ax  (Captain  JersvaU  and  the  round- 
head officer  looked  foolish  and  con- 
founded, muttering  for  a  moment  or 
two,  something  about  "a  mistake/* 
till  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
return  to  his  point  and  declare  *Mhal  if 
ever  human  eves  were  to  be  trusted, 
the  man  callmg  himself  Jersval  was 
no  other  than  one  Captain  Barecolt*  a 
notorious  malignant.* 

«'  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  know  me?" 
demanded  the  earl,  '*  for  you  seem  to 
be  much  more  knowing  than  your 
neighbours.** 

••  No,  1  never  saw  you  before,**  re- 
plied the  man  bluffly. 

"  But  I  know  you.  Master  Stump- 
born  ugli,"  Mid  the  earl's  comjianion 
advancing  in  turn.  **  At  least,  if  1  am 
not  mistaken,  you  are  the  man  I  was 
told  to  look  for,  while  accompaDying 
this  gentleman  on  his  road.  1  oa  are 
the  cornet  of  Batten's  troop  of  borae» 
are  you  not  ?** 

"  The  same,  sir,**  replied  the  other 
with  a  stiff  bow,  '*  it  seems  we  shall 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  now.'* 

**  It  is  only  your  stupid  thick  head 
that  hast  prevented  you  getting  at  it  be- 
furi',  Master  Stumpborough, '  replied 
the  gentleman.  "  This  person  whom 
you  p<Tsi»t  in  calling  Barecolt— you 
most  be  a  bare  colt  vourself  for  your 
pains — is  Captain  Jersval,  who  has 
oeen  cm  ployed  by  Sir  John  Hotham 
in  Atrentrthening  the  defences  of  our 
town,  and  who  is  now  going  on  with 
thi^  gentleman  upon  business  of  impor- 
tanci*.  We  have  bi>en  looking  for 
him  all  along  the  road,  so  if  you  had 
•tuppoii  or  injure<l  him,  you  would 
hji>e  Ifist  your  ears  for  your  pains.** 

'*  1  told' him  so! — 1  told  him  so! — 
I  told  him  so!"  cried  Barecolt,  at 
every  pause  in  the  other's  words. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Hall  pr<>- 


eeeded  handing  a  small  paper  to  the 
parliamentarian.  ''There  ia  a  word 
or  two  for  you  from  Sir  John.     Now 

Set  ready  to  march  on  without  further 
elav.  1  will  return  with  vou.  I 
think,  sir,**  he  continued,  addretsing 
the  earl,  *'  you  will  not  want  me  any 
more." 

'*  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,*'  replied  Lord 
Beverly,  **  1  csn  find  my  way  on  with 
my  companions  here.  Commend  me 
to  Sir  John,  and  accept  mv  best  thanka 
for  your  company  so  far. 

While  these  few  words  were  passing 
between  the  royalist  nobleman  and  hia 
companion  of  the  road,  the  roundhead 
officer  had  been  spelling  through  Sir 
John  Hotham's  note,  looking  both  pus- 
ated  with  the  writing  and  confounded 
with  all  that  had  lately  taken  place. 
When  he  had  done,  however,  he 
thought  fit  to  make  an  apology  to 
Barecolt  for  taking  him  for  the  man 
he  really  was. 

"  I  will  never  believe  mv  eyes  again, 
sir,**  he  said,  <'for  I  would  have  sworn 
that  you  were  that  blaspheming 
ribaldy  variety  Barecolt,  only  dres- 
sed in  a  brown  suit  and  with  a 
steeple-crowned  hat  on.  You  are  m 
like  as  two  peaa-^nly  now  I  think  of 
it,  he  may  be  a  little  taller.  But  I 
hope  you  do  not  bear  malice,  sir — ^now 
I  know  who  you  are,  I  am  satisfied^  I 
only  wished  to  do  my  doty.** 

*'  I  certainly  do  not  thank  you,  sir, 
for  taking  me,  a  peaceable  and  God- 
fearing man,  for  a  olatpbeming  ribaldy 
▼arlet,**  replied  Barecolt  with  a  solemn 
air,  ''but  1  forgive  you,  sir — I  forgive 
you— every  man  needs  forgiveoes8» 
more  or  less,  and  so  fisrewell ;  but  use 
your  eyes  to  better  purpose  another 
time,  and  if  ever  you  see  Captain 
Barecolt,  tell  him  that  when  next  he 
and  Jersval  meet,  I  will  set  such  a 
mark  upon  him  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  mistakes;  and  so  &re  yon 
welL** 

A  few  words  had  in  the  meanwhile 
passed  in  a  low  tone  between  the  earl 
and  his  conipanion  from  Hull,  and  the 
latter  then  took  his  leave,  seeing  the 
commander  of  the  party  of  troopers 
and  the  landlord  of  the  house  out  be- 
fore him.  Barecolt  immediately  turned 
a  glance  full  of  merriment  to  Lord 
Beverlv  ;  but  that  noblenum,  with  a 
grave  face,  put  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
and  then  seating  himself  at  the  talMe» 
."  Well,  Captain  Jersval,  by  yoHT 
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leavey  I  will  share  your  dinner,  which 
by  the  fulness  of  the  plates  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  unpropitiously 
interrupted." 

"  Certainly,     certainly,    sir,"     said 
Barecolt,  resuming  his  seat  at  the  bead 


of  the  table.    **  Come,  Falg>to».eomt» 
Mistress  Arrah  Neil." 

At  the  latter  name  the  earl  st«rtftd« 
and  gazed  at  Arrah  for  a  moment ;  bat 
took  no  further  notice,  and  only  whis. 
pered  to  Barecolt,  '*  make  haste  I** 


CHAPTER   XXTI. 


There  was  a  jingling  of  arms,  and 
a  shouting  of  words  of  command,  at 
the  door  of  the  inn,  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  trumpet,  and  a  great  deal 
too  much  talking,  for  a  veteran  force ; 
and  then  the  word  was  given  to  march, 
followed  by  trampling  of  horses'  feet 
in  not  the  most  orderly  progression 
upon  the  road.  The  mouth  of  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  had  been  busy  for  the 
last  five  minutes  upon  beef  and  cab- 
bage, and  much  execution  had  it  done 
in  that  course  of  operations  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  sounds  of  the  retiring 
party  diminished  than  it  opened,  evi- 
dently with  the  purpose  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  some  of  the  pent  up  loquacity 
which  had  long  been  struggling  in  his 
throat.  But  the  earl  of  Beverly 
made  him  a  second  significant  sign  to 
be  silent,  and  his  caution  was  not  un- 
necessary, for  at  that  moment  mine 
host  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
door  with  a  fi-w  silver  pieces  in  his 
hand,  grumbling  internally  at  the 
small  pay  of  the  parliamentary  party, 
and  ready  to  overhear  any  thmg  that 
was  said  by  his  other  guests.  The 
next  moment  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were  dining, 
and  found  them  all  eating  and  drinking 
in  very  edifying  silence.  His  presence 
did  not  seem  to  discompose  them  in 
the  least,  and  the  only  effect  it  had 
upon  any  one,  was  to  induce  the  earl  to 
puint  to  the  huge  black  jack  in  the 
midst  of  the  table,  saying  the  few  but 
gratifying  words,  **  more  ale  1" 

The  landlord  hastened  to  replenish 
the  tankard  ;  but  as  there  were  no  in- 
genious contrivances  in  those  days  for 
eonjuring  up  various  sorts  of  beer,  at 
will,  from  the  depths  of  a  profound 
cellar,  and  as  the  house  boasted  no 
tapster,  the  host  himself  had  to  de- 
scend to  the  cellar  to  draw  the  liquor 
from  the  ca«tk,  and  the  earl  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  say  to  Bare- 
colt and  Falgate,  *'  One  more  draught, 
nay  friends,  if  you  will,  and  then  to  our 
horses'  bftcks.   Are  you  reaf^  ^ 


to  travel  on,  fair  lady,  for  I  have  bosi* 
ness  of  much  importance  on  hand.** 

"  Quite,  sir,"  replied  Arrah  Nell, 
''  I  am  only  too  glail  to  go  on.** 

"  1  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  here*" 
continued  the  earl ;  "  but  we  muat 
not  venture  to  speak  more  till  we 
have  nothing  but  the  free  air  around 


us. 


The  next  instant  the  landlord 
appeared,  and  the  earl,  taking  the 
black  jack  from  his  hands,  put  his  Hpe 
to  it,  but  passed  it  on,  after  barely 
tasting  the  contents.  Barecolt  did  it 
more  justice,  in  a  long  deep  draught ; 
and  Falgate  well  nigh  drained  it  to 
the  bottom.  As  soon  as  this  cere- 
mony was  concluded,  Barecolt  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  rose,  and  the  earl 
returned  thanks  for  the  daily  bread 
they  had  received,  at  less  length,  but 
with  g^reater  devotion,  than  his  com- 
panion might  have  done. 

"  Now,  Captain  Jersval,'*  he  said, 
when  this  was  done,  "you  see  for  the 
horses,  while  I  pay  the  score.**  And 
when  Barecolt  returned,  be  found  the 
face  of  his  host  bearing  a  much  better 
satisfied  look,  after  settling  with  bb 
last  guests,  than  it  had  assumed  after 
the  departure  of  him  whom  the  good 
man  mentally  termed  a  beggarly  cor- 
net of  horse. 

The  earl  then  placed  Arrah  Neil  in 
the  saddle,  sprang  upon  the  back  of  a 
handsome  powerful  charger,  and  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  Barecolt  and  slowlj 
by  Falgate,  took  his  way  along  the 
lane  in  which  the  house  stood,  chooe- 
ing  without  hesitation  many  a  tumiiu^ 
and  many  a  bve-path,  much  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  worthy  captain,  who 
had  a  natural  fondness  for  intricate 
ways. 

**  You  seem  to  know  the  road  right 
well,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
earl,  when  he  could  refrain  no 
longer. 

**  I  have  known  it  from  my  boy- 
hood," replied  Lord  Beverly  ;  bat  be 
made  no  ftuther  tnswer,  aad  rode  on 
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in  silenco  till  tho  p&th  thej  followed 
opened  out  upon  one  of  the  wide  open 
moors  not  nnfrcquentljr  met  with 
even  now  in  that  part  of  the  countrj» 
and  M  hich  at  that  reason  was  all  pur* 
i)Ie  with  the  beautiful  flower  of  the 
heath. 

"  Now,"  cried  the  earl,  "  we  can 
spvak  freclv.  You  are  full  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  I  know,  captain  ;  but 
flr^t  toll  tne,"  he  continued,  looking 
bi'hind  towat  di  Diggory  Falgate,  who 
wofl  lal>ouri«ig  after  them  about  three 
hundred  janls  in  the  rear — *'  who 
have  vou  got  there  ?" 

"  Oh !  a  vert  honest  fellow,  mj 
lord,**  replied  narecolt ;  "  who  roust 
needs  go  join  the  king,  and  bo  a  sol- 
ur. 

"  Put  him  into  the  infantry  then,** 
said  the  earl.  **  But  are  jou  sure  of 
liim  r 

•*  Quite,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "he 
aide<i  ine  last  night  to  get  speech  with 
Tou  in  the  block-house ;  and  would 
not  have  cai  ed  if  it  had  put  his  neck 
in  A  noose.*' 

'*  Enough — enough,'*  said  the  earl ; 
**  it  had  wt  11  nigh  been  an  unluckj 
business  for  all ;  but  that  matters 
not.  The  man  showed  his  dcTotion* 
and  therefore  we  mav  trust  him  ;  and 
n<»w,  fair  ladv,  so  long  and  so  anx- 
iously sought,  I  can  scared/  believe 
niv  cyi's  to  find  you  here  upon  the 
co'a>t'of  Yorkshire.  But,  doubtless, 
vou  do  not  know  me  ;  let  me  saj  that 
1  am  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Walton.** 

"  Oil,  ye5,  sir,"  replied  Arrah  Neil ; 
*•  1  rt member  you  well.  You  were 
at  Hi>hop*s  Merton  that  terrible  night 
bt-foro  the  (ire.  You  parsed  me  as  I 
sat  by  the  well  watching  for  Lord 
Wjihon's  return,  to  tell  him  what  they 
plotted  against  him;  and  you  asked 
}our  wa\,  and  spoke  kindiT  to  me. 
Oh !  1  remember  you  well ;  but  I 
wonder  you  remember  roe,  for  I  am 
muoh  changed." 

••  You  are,  indeed,"  replied  the  earl, 
**  not  oidy  in  dress  but  m  speech.  I 
could  hardly  at  that  time  wring  a 
Word  fnmi  you,  though  1  was  anxious 
to  know  if  I  could  give  you  aid  or 
h»-lp." 

**  1  was  at  that  time  in  deep  grief,** 
replitd  Arrah  Neil,  "and  that  with 
tne  \*  .'dm ays  silent  ;  but  besides,  I 
h.vi  (.<ne  of  mv  clouiy  fit^  upon  me— 
thtisv  cloudy  fits  that  are  now  gontfor 
ever.** 


"Indeed!**  said  the  earl;  ««whal 
has  happened  to  dissipate  them  ?** 

"  Memory,"  replied  Arrah  Neil, 
"At  that  time  all  the  past  was  covered 
with  darkness,  previous  to  the  period  at 
which  I  arrived  at  Bishop's  Merton  ; 
but  still,  in  the  darkness  it  seemed  as  if 
I  saw  figures  rooving  about,  different 
from  those  that  surrounded  me,  and 
as  if  I  heard  tongues  speaking  that 
never  now  sounded  on  my  ear.  And 
so  longingly,  so  earnestly,  used  I  to 
look  upon  that  cloud  over  the  past ; 
so  completely  used  it  to  withdraw  my 
thoughts  from  the  present ;  so  anx* 
iously  used  I  to  try  to  see  those 
figores,  and  to  hear  those  voices  more 
distinctly,  that  I  do  not  wonder  people 
thought  me  mad«  I  thought  myself 
so  at  times.** 

"  But  still,**  rejoined  Lord  Beverly, 
"  how  has  all  this  been  removed  ?** 

"  Because  the  cloud  is  gone,**  re> 
plied  Arrah  Neil,  with  a  smile  that 
made  her  fair  face  look  angelic  ;  "  be- 
cause to  remember  one  scene,  one 
house,  one  person,  connected  with  the 
past,  woke  up  memory  as  if  she  had 
been  sleeping ;  and  daily  and  hourly 
since  she  has  been  bringing  up  before 
me  the  pictures  of  other  days,  till  all 
is  growmg  clear  and  bright. 

"  I  can  understand  all  that,**  said 
the  earl  with  interest  ;  "  but  1  would 
fain  hear  how  it  happened,  that  mc- 
morv  had  for  so  long  fuled  you  at  a 
particular  point.** 

"  It  is  strange  indeed,**  said  Arrah 
Neil,  thoughtfully ;  "  but  I  suppose  it 
sometimes  happens  so,  after  such  * 
terrible  fever  as  that  which  I  bad  at 
Hull,  and  of  which  my  poor  mother 
died.** 

"  That  explains  the  whole,**  replied 
the  earl ;  "  such  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common occurrence.  Was  this  many 
years  ago?^ 

"Oh,  yes,**  replied  Arrah  Neil; 
"when  I  was  very  young.  I  could 
not  be  more  than  eight  or  nine  years 
old ;  for  that  good  kind  woman,  the 
landlady  of  the  inn  where  we  then 
lodged,  told  me  the  other  day,  that  H 
was  between  nine  and  ten  years  ago* 
Those  were  sad  times,**  she  said. 

"  They  were  indeed,**  said  the  earl 
of  Beverly,  a  deep  shade  coming  over 
his  brow  ;  *'as  sad  to  you  it  seems  as 
to  me,  for  we  both  then  lost  those 
that  were  dearest  to  us." 

He  paused  fbr  *  moment  or  two. 
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looking  down  upon  his  horse's  crest 
with  a  stern  and  thoughtful  expression 
of  countenance ;  and  then  raising  his 
head,  he  shook  his  rein  with  a  quick 
and  impatient  gesture,  saying — "  It  is 
not  good  to  think  of  such  things. 
Come,  Barecolt,  now  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity  as  far  as  is  reasonable.  I 
see  that  you  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  keep  it  within  bounds ;  but  first 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to 
set  me  free  ;  and,  understand  me,  I 
am  not  one  to  limit  my  gratitude  to 
words." 

"  But  your  lordship  said  it  had  well 
nigh  been  an  unlucky  business  for  us 
all,"  exclaimed  Captain  Barecolt ; 
"  and  to  say  truth,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  open,  I  saw  that  I  had  got  into 
the  wrong  box,  as  it  is  called.  There 
was  somebody  behind  the  curtain  I 
suspect ;  and  I  do  not  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  whether  it  would  be  discreet 
to  ask  who  it  was." 

'*  There  need  be  no  secret  about  it 
now,"  replied  the  earl.  '*  It  was  no 
other  than  my  worthy  friend  Sir  John 
Hotham,  the  governor,  who  wished  to 
hold  some  private  communication  with 
roe.  He  feared  when  you  tried  to 
open  the  door,  that  it  was  some  one 
come  to  spy  upon  his  actions;  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  1  was  very  apprehensive 
lest  your  inopportune  appearance 
should  be  the  means  not  only  of 
breaking  off  my  conversation  with 
him,  but  of  getting  you  yourself 
hanged  for  a  spy.  I  had  no  time  for 
consideration,  and  therefore  it  was, 
that  I  told  you  to  get  out  of  Hull  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  wait  for  me  on  the 
road.  I  had  still  less  time  to  think  of 
what  account  I  should  give  of  you  to 
Sir  John  ;  but  the  truth,  when  it  can 
be  told,  my  good  captain,  is  always  the 
best ;  and  as  the  governor  had  already 
promised  to  set  me  at  liberty  speedily, 
I  thought  fit  to  tell  him  that  you  were 
an  attached  dependent  of  mine»  who 
had  foolishly  thought  fit  to  risk  your 
own  life  to  set  mo  free.  I  told  him, 
moreover,  that  I  had  directed  you  to 
get  out  of  the  town  as  soon  as  you 
could,  and  wait  for  me  on  the  road, 
trusting  to  his  promise  for  speedy 
liberation.  He  pronounced  the  plan 
a  good  one  ;  and  made  arrangements 
for  sending  Colonel  Warren  with  me 
to  insure  my  i>as!iing  safe,  if  1  should 
meet  this  party  of  horse  with  whom  I 
just  now  found  you  embroiled.** 


''  This  Colonel  Warren  must  hm 
quick  at  taking  a  hint,"  replied  Bare- 
colt ;  ''  for  he  certainlj  entered  into 
your  lordship's  schemes  in  mj  noor 
favour  with  great  skill  and  deci- 
sion.** 

*^  He  is  a  very  good  man,  and  well 
affected,"  replied  the  earl ;  **  the  onlj 
one  indeed  in  Hull  on  whom  Sir  John 
Hotham  can  rely.  He  was  prepared, 
however ;  for  just  before  we  set  out 
this  morning,  as  he  told  me  after* 
wards,  first  a  rumour,  and  then  a 
regular  report  from  the  gates,  reached 
the  governor,  to  the  effect  that  yon 
had  run  away  from  the  town.  Sir 
John  replied  coldly  to  the  officer  who 
brought  him  the  intelligence,  that  yoa 
had  not  run  away,  but  had  been  sent  br 
him  on  business  of  importance  ;  and 
that  for  the  future,  when  on  guard  at 
the  gates,  he  had  better  mind  his  own 
business,  which  was  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  comine  in,  and  not  to 
meddle  with  those  wno  went  out.  He 
then  explained  to  Warren,  that  we 
should  find  you  on  our  way ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  aflter  we  came  up  the 
river  in  a  boat,  mounted  the  norses 
which  had  been  sent  to  meet  us  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  town,  and  fell 
in  with  the  partj  of  horse,  as  joa 
know." 

'*  Truth  is  best*  as  you  say,**  replied 
Barecolt ;  "  but  yet  I  do  honour  a 
roan  who  can  tell  a  sturdy  lie,  with 
a  calm  and  honest  countenance,  when 
need  compels  him ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  worthy  Colonel  Warren  certainly 
deserves  high  renown,  for  he  vooched 
for  my  being  Captain  Jersval,  with  as 
sincere  and  as  mnocent  a  face  as  a 
lamb*s  head  at  Easter." 

"  1  fear  he  does  not  merit  jour 
praise,"  replied  the  earl ;  **  and  I  do 
not  think  he  would  exactly  covet  it ;  but 
at  all  events  he  did  not  know  you  to 
be  any  other  than  Captain  Jersval ; 
for  my  conversation  about  you  with 
Sir  John  Hotham  was  but  sliort,  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  mention  your 
real  name.** 

"  Lucky  discretion,**  cried  Barecolt ; 
"  but,  in  good  sooth,  my  lord,  we  must 
wait  a  little  for  my  good  friend.  Dig- 
gory  Falgate,  whose  bones  are  already 
achmg  from  his  first  acquaintance  witn 
a  horse's  back,  and  who  cannot  keep 
up  with  us  at  the  pace  we  ffo.*' 

*'  What  hour  is  it  ?**  sJd  the  earL 
**  We  have  not  yet  made  much  way» 
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and  I  would  fain  be  at  Market  Wigh* 
ton,  or  at  Poklington,  before  night. 
We  have  taken  a  great  round  to  avoid 
lome  danger*  on  the  Beverl?  road» 
otherwise  the  distance  to  YorK  if  not 
more  than  fortr  miles.** 

Having  ascertained  that  it  was  not 
yet  more  than  two  o'clock,  the  earl 
agreed  to  pause  a  little  for  the  benefit 
of  good  Digg(»rj  Falgate,  and  about 
two  miles  farther  on,  stopped  in  a 
little  village  to  feed  the  horses,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  make  as  long 
a  journey  as  possible  before  night. 

The  a9pert  of  the  landlord  and  land- 
lady of  the  house,  at  which  thej  now 
pau^,  was  very  different  from  that 
of  their  late  host.  The  latter  was  a 
buxom  dame  of  forty-five,  with  traces 
of  >)eauty  past  awaj,  a  coquettish  air,  a 
neat  foot  and  instep,  and  a  bodice, 
laced  with  what  the  puritans  would 
have  considered  very  indecent  red 
rilMinds.  Her  hiuband  was  a  jovial 
man,  S4)me  ten  years  older  than  herself, 
with  a  face  as  round  and  rosr  as  the 
netting  sun— a  paunch  beginning  to 
become  sitmewhat  unwieldy,  but  with 
a  stout  pair  of  le;rs  underneath  it, 
which  bore  it  up  manfully.  He  wore 
his  hat  on  one  side  as  he  came  out  to 
greet  hi^i  new  guests,  and  a  cock*s 
feather  therein,  as  if  peculiarly  to 
mark  his  abhorrence  of  puritanical 
simplicity. 

The  first  appearance  of  Lord  Be- 
verly and  his  partv,  the  plainness  of 
their  dress,  and  the  soberness  of  their 
air,  did  not  seem  much  to  conciliate 
his  regard ;  but  the  note  of  Captain 
Barecolt  had  something  pleas.int  and 
propitious  in  his  ejes ;  and  the  light 
ease  with  which  the  earl  of  BeverW 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  lifted  Arrah 
Neil  from  the  saddle,  also  found 
favour  in  his  tight :  for  the  worthy 
landlord  had  a  very  low  estimation  of 
all  the  qualities  of  all  the  parliament 
tarian  party,  and  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  l>elieve  that  any  one  be- 
loD'^in^  to  it,  could  sit  a  horse,  wield 
a  »word,  or  fire  a  shot,  with  the  iiame 
grat-e  and  lieiterity  as  a  cavalier. 

Ju«t  ax  the  earl  was  leading  in 
.\rr.ih  Neil,  however,  and  Barecolt 
lias  following,  Dig>rory  Falgate,  to  use 
a  nautical  term,  hove  in  »ight,  and  the 
landlord,  who  wa^  giving  orders  to  his 
ostler  for  the  care  of  the  horses, 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  gaxed,  and  then 
rubbed  his  eyes  again,  exclaiming^- 


<«  By  all  the  holy  martyrs,  I  do  believe 
that'  it  \%  that  jovial  blade  Falgate, 
who  painted  my  sign,  and  kept  tia  in  a 
roar  all  the  time  it  was  doing.** 

^  Ay,  sir,  that's  just  Diggory,**  an- 
swered the  ostler, ''though  I  wonder  to 
tee  him  a  horseback  ;  for  if  you  re- 
member be  once  got  upon  our  maret 
and  she  shot  him  ofver  her  head  in  a 
minute.** 

««Ah,  jolly  Falgate!**  cried  the 
landlord,  advancing  towardt  him  { 
•'  how  goet  it  with  yon  ?** 

*'  Hardly,  hardlv!  good  matter 
Stubbs,**  answered  the  painter.  «<Tbit 
accursed  beast  hat  beat  me  like  a 
ttock-fish,  and  I  am  ture  that  ror 
knees,  with  holding  on,  are  at  thu 
moment  all  black  and  blue,  and  green 
and  yellow,  like  an  unscraped  pullet.** 

*'  Faith,  I  am  torrj  to  hear  it,** 
replied  the  landlord  ;  <'  but  von  will 
come  to  it — you  will  come  to  it.  Mat- 
ter Falgate.  All  things  are  beaten 
into  us)>y  an  application  on  the  tame 
part,  from  our  first  schooling  to  our 
last.  But  tell  me,  do  you  know  who 
tbesepe<»ple  are  who  have  just  come?*' 

"Tell  vou!  To  be  sure,**  cried 
Diggory  t'algate,  *'  I  am  of  their 
party.     One  is  a  great  lord.*' 

«<  What  I  the  long  man  with  the 
nose,"  cried  the  worthy  host,  •<  'Tu  a 
lortllv  nose,  that  1*11  vouch  for.** 

*'  No,  no  I  not  he/*  replied  the  pain- 
ter ;*'  he  is  a  great  fire-eating  cap* 
tain,  the  devil  of  a  fighting  soldier, 
who  iwallowt  yon  up  a  whole  tquadron 
in  a  minute,  and  eatt  up  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  pikes  and  all,  like  a  boy  de- 
vouring a  talt  herring,  and  never  car- 
ing for  the  bonet.  No,  no  1  *tis  the 
other  it  the  lord«** 

"  He't  mighty  plainly  dretted  for  a 
lord,**  replied  ttie  kott ;  ''  whv,  my 
jerkin*t  worth  hit  and  a  thilling  to 
boot.** 

**  Ay,  becaute  we  have  jntt  made 
our  escape  from  Hull,**  replied  the 
painter,  **  and  we  are  all  in  disguise ; 
but  I  can  tell  you,  nevertheless,  that 
he  b  a  great  lord,  and  very  much 
trusted  by  the  king." 

*'  Then,  I'm  the  man  for  him,*'  taid 
the  landlord,  and  hurraing  in,  hat  in 
hand,  he  addressi*d  the  earl  of  Bever- 
ly, saying,  "  What's  your  lordship's 
pleasure  ?  What  can  I  get  for  yon, 
my  lord  ?  Has  your  lordship  any  newt 
from  Nottingham  or  York?  I  am 
upon  thomt  till  I  hear  from  Nottingw 
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ham  ;  for  I'v^  got  two  tons — fine  boys 
as  ever  you  set  your  eyes  upon — gone 
to  join  the  king  there,  just  a  week 
ago,  last  Monday,  and  my  two  best 
horses  with  them." 

"  In  whose  regiment  are  they?" 
asked  the  earl. 

"  Oh  1  in  the  noble  earl  of  Bever- 
ly's," replied  the  host ;  "  he*s  our 
lord  and  master  here,  and  as  soon  as 
one  of  his  people  came  down  to  raise 
men,  my  boys  vowed  they'd  go." 

'<  They  shall  be  taken  care  of,**  said 
the  earl ;  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
landlord's  shoulder,  with  a  meaning 
smile,  which  let  worthy  Master  Stubbs 
into  the  secret  of  his  name  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  "  and  now,  my  good  friend,*' 
be  continued,  "  forget  his  lordship 
with  me,  and  if  you  want  really  to 
serve  me,  send  somebody  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  bring  me  word  if  they 
see  any  parties  moving  about  in  the 
country.  I  have  heard  of  such  things, 
and  would  be  upon  my  guard." 

The  landlord  winked  one  small  black 
eye,  till  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
rosy  fat  that  surrounded  it.  Then, 
shutting  the  door  of  the  room,  he  ap- 
proached the  earl,  saying  in  a  myste- 
rious tone,  ''  You  are  quite  right, 
you  are  quite  right,  my  lord.  There 
are  such  things  in  the  country.  One 
troop  passed  through  the  village  this 
morning,  and  there  is  another  hand- 
ful of  them  left  over  at  the  hamlet^ 
beyond  the  edge,  as  we  call  the  hill. 
There  are  not  above  a  score  of  them, 
and  if  they  were  to  come  into  the  vil- 
lage, we  would  soon  show  them  the 
way  out,  for  we  have  surly  fellows 
amongst  us,  and  do  not  love  round- 
heads hero.  I  will  send  over  to  watch 
them,  sure  enough  ;  but  if  your  lord- 
ship would  like  to  make  a  sweep  of 
them,  we  could  mount  half  a  dozen 
men  in  the  village,  who  would  break 
■ome  heads  with  right  good  will,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  we  could  Imve  help 
over  from  the  Lady  Margaret  Lang- 
ley's,  for  one  of  her  people  was  here 
yesterday,  and  told  me  tnat  they  ex- 
pected a  i>arty  of  cavaliers  there  either 
that  day  or  to-day." 

Lord  Beverly  paused  and  meditated 
for  a  moment ;  but  he  then  replied, 
•«  No,  my  good  friend,  no !  The  bu- 
siness 1  am  on  is  too  important  to  run 
any  rihks  before  it  is  accomplished ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  bring  down  the  vengtance  of  tl^M 


people  upon  good  Lady  Margaret  It 
is  about  nine  miles  to  her  house,  I 
think,  too,  so  that  would  cause  delay. 
Send  some  one  to  watch  the  gentry 
from  the  hill.  Have  the  horses  fed 
with  all  despatch,  and  give  us  a  flag- 
gon  of  wine ;  for  we  have  two  thirsty 
men  in  our  company.*' 

"  You  shall  have  of  the  best  in  the 
land,  my  lord,"  replied  the  jolly 
host.  "  Only  to  think  of  my  aot 
knowing  you  I" 

The  wine  was  soon  brought;  and 
Barecolt,  who  had  been  delivering  him- 
self of  a  few  marvels  in  the  kitchen, 
followed  it  quickly,  and  shared  in  the 
draught.  The  horses,  accustomed  to 
hard  work,  were  not  without  appetite 
for  their  provender,  so  that  their  meal 
was  speedily  despatched.  But  when 
the  earl  and  his  companions  once  more 
issued  forth  to  pursue  their  way,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  four  stout  men 
mounted  and  armed  by  the  care  of 
the  good  landlord,  to  escort  him  on 
his  journey.  He  might  perhaps  have 
preferred  a  less  numerous  party,  in  the 
hope  of  passing  unobserved  ;  but  while 
he  was  discussmg  the  matter  with  the 
host,  a  boy,  who  had  been  sent  up  to 
watch,  ran  back  into  the  village,  bnng* 
ing  the  news,  that  the  men  were  moving 
from  Little  Clive,  along  the  high* 
road  towards  the  top  of  the  hill. 

«  Well,  then,  I  will  take  the  road 
to  the  right,  towards  Beverly,**  said 
the  earl.  *<  Mount  I  mount  I  and  let  us 
away  with  all  speed.  Amongst  the 
trees  they  will  hardly  see  us,  if  we 
can  get  a  mile  on  the  way.  Corner 
Master  Falgate,  we  must  have  no 
lagging  behind,  or,  by  heaven,  yoa 
will  fall  into  their  hands." 

''  I  would  rather  be  bumped  to 
death,"  replied  Folgate,  clambering  up 
into  bis  saddle,  "and  that  wine  haai 
healed  some  of  my  bruises." 

«  We'll  make  a  good  fight  of  it,  if 
they  do  catch  us,"  said  one  of  the 
mounted  men.  **  There  is  not  above 
a  score  of  them." 

**  Come  on,  then,  come  on  quick,** 
cried  the  earl,  and  setting  spurs  to  hia 
horse,  he  rode  out  of  the  village  with 
fair  Arrah  Neil  placed  between  him- 
self and  Barecolt,  and  Falgate  with 
their  escort  bringing  up  the  rear. 

They  had  reached  the  wooded  lane 
which  led  along  under  the  slope  to- 
wards Beverly,  before  the  party  of 
horse  which  had  been  aeen  bj  the  boj 
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appeared  opon  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
but  a  break  of  litine  two  or  tlireo 
hun(lre«l  yardn  in  length  in  the  hedge- 
row occurred  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  niilf,  and  hy  the  movements  that  the 
earl  reniArk.*d  amongitt  the  troopem, 
whom  he  now  mw  diitinctly*  he  judged 
that  hi»  Httic  party  wae  alno  remarked. 
**  Spur  on,  my  lord/*  cried  Barecolt» 
who  nad  aUo  turned  round  to  look. 


'<  Thej  are  coming  after  m ;  but  we 
have  got  a  fair  start.  Spur  on.  Pal* 
gate,  or  you  will  bo  caught, **  and 
potting  their  horses  to  their  atronst 
speed,  ther  rode  along  the  kme,  while 
toe  faint  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  borne 
by  the  wind  from  above,  and  the  small 
body  of  cavalry  was  seen  to  take  its 
way  over  the  opeo  fields,  as  if  to  out 
them  off. 


CHAfTEa  XXVII. 


Lea VI KG  the  fugitives  in  that  period 
of  their  tlight  with  which  the  last 
chapttT  cUisi-s,  1  muAt,  with  the  bene- 
volent reader'*  gooil  leave,  return  to 
personages  whom  I  have  left  some* 
what  tt><>  long,  and  for  whom  I  own  a 
deep  interest. 

Annie  Walton,  sweet  Annie  Walton, 
stood,  ao  the  reader  may  recollect,  con* 
versintr  with  her  worthy  aunt.  Lady 
Margaret  Langley,  and  had  just  an« 
Dounct>d  that  amongst  the  vuices  she 
beard  below  was  'one,  the  tones  of 
which  recalled  a  person  who  ought  to 
have  been  over  the  sea  long  before. 
Now  it  may  be  supposed,  and,  consider- 
ing  ail  things,  not  unnaturally,  that  she 
alluded  thus  vaguely  to  the  Earl  of 
Beverly.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  ;  for  the  vuicc  of  Lord  Beverly 
was  rich  and  musical,  while  the  sounds 
she  heard  were  far  from  particularly 
harmonious,  and  an  oath  or  two  pro- 
nounced in  a  somewhat  loud  tone,  and 
intermixed  with  laughter,  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  vocabulary  which  he 
was  mw>t  accustomed  to  employ. 

At  the  same  time,  the  stag  hound 
who  ful lowed  them  along  the  passages, 
pricked  up  his  ears  with  a  sharp  growl, 
and  took  two  or  three  quick  steps  in 
advance,  as  if  to  spring  forward  on 
the  fir^t  occasion.  iJuly  Margaret 
chill  him  back,  however.  "  Who  is 
it,  c  hi  ill  f"  site  asked.  **  Who  do  vou 
fancy  it  i-*  ?     1  iXt>ect  no  one/* 

**  I  think  the  voice  is  tluit  of  a  cer- 
tain ('attain  Harecolt,*'  replied  Miss 
Waitun  ;  **  not  a  very  pleasing  per- 
•un.\je,  ili*.ir  .lunt,  hut  one  who  once 
did  U"  \»4'v  l'oimI  service — a  brave 
man  ai.d  a  good  soldier,  my  brother 
sa>s  hut  r-A'Uy  gi\eTi  to  gasconade.*' 

**  \t  he  U-  a  brave  man,  and  a  good 
soldier,  a  li>yal  subject,  and  have  done 
vou  and  Charles  good  service,  he  shall 
be  ri^'ht  nvlcoiue,  Aimie,"  replied  tlit 


old  lady, ''  and  he  may  gasconade  to 
the  n)oon  if  he  pleases.  Down,  sir* 
down! — W*ill  you  show  your  wbito 
teeth  when  I  forbid  you?  But  what  can 
they  be  about,  Annie? — never  did  I 
hear  such  a  bustle.  Hark !  there  b 
Charles's^  voice  as  loud  as  the  other* 
Come  quick,  let  us  see.*' 

*'  Quick,  out  with  the  horses!** cried 
the  voice  of  Lord  Walton  below.  "  See 
them  out  like  lightning.  Lie  there, 
Francis,  for  a  moment.  Call  my  aunt 
— call  my  sister.  By  heaven,  they 
shall  rue  it !  Which  way  did  tb^ 
seem  to  take  ?" 

"  They  halte<l  before  the  house,** 
said  a  faint  voice,  which  made  Miss 
Walton's  cheek  turn  pale;  «' flushed 
with  their  success,  they  may  dart  to 
attack  it. — Captain,  1  owe  joa  my 
life.** 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  my  lord,**  ro- 
jobed  the  voice  of  Barecolt.  ^  But 
we  must  be  quick.  Lord  Walton,  or 
theur  courage  mav  fail,  and  they  maj 

run  away,  taking  her  with  tliem Can 

I  get  any  better  arms,  for  we  had  no- 
thing but  our  sworda^'twas  that  whidi 
mined  us.** 

<<  There  are  plenty  in  the  hall,*' 
txchiiuied  Lady  Margaret  LanglcY, 
who  was  now  entering  the  room  m 
which  she  had  left  her  nephew.  At 
the  same  moment,  one  of  Lord  Wal- 
ton*s  servants  appeared  at  the  other 
door,  saying — 

"  The  horses  are  ready,  mv  lord. 
The  people  seem  going  up'  the  lane.** 

The  scene  the  room  presented  was  very 
different  from  that  which  it  had  display* 
ed  when  Annie  Walton  and  La^ly  Mar- 
garet leA  it.  Lying  on  some  cushions, 
which  had  been  cast  down  upon  tho 
ground,  was  the  graceful  form  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverly,  evidently  wounded, 
and  somewhat  faint.  By  his  side  stood 
Lord  Walton»  holding  a  light  in  bia 
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handy  and  gazing  down  upon  his 
friend's  countenance,  while  two  stout 
conntrvmen,  one  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  appeared  a  little  behind, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  Captain  Barecolt 
was  seen  through  the  open  door  in 
the  vestibule  beyond,  reaching  down 
some  arms  from  the  wall. 

"  Dear  Annie,  dear  aunt,  look  to 
the  earl,"  cried  Charles  Walton.  "  He 
is  shot  through  the  leg — I  cannot  stop 
to  tell  you  more — I  must  pursue  them 
— Ha !  see  he  is  bleeding  terribly — 'tis 
that  which  makes  him  faint." 

"  Go,  Charles,  go  !"  exclaimed  the 
earl.  "  I  shall  do  well  enough.  The 
wound  is  nothing  ;  'tis  but  the  loss  of 
blood.  Quick,  quick,  away!  or  you 
will  not  catch  them." 

Lord  Walton  gave  one  more  look 
to  his  friend,  and  a  sign  to  his  sister 
to  attend  to  the  earl  immediately,  and 
then  quitted  the  room.  The  sound  of 
prancing  hoofs  and  jingling  arms  was 
then  hoard  without,  and  then  the 
creaking  of  the  drawbridge  as  it  was 
lowered,  and  then  the  fierce  galloping 
of  horse  along  the  lane.  Lady  Mar- 
garet and  Miss  Walton  knelt  by  the 
wounded  man's  side,  and  asked  him 
regarding  his  wound  ;  but  the  voice 
of  Annie  was  faint  and  low,  and  her 
hand  trembled,  so  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  the  light  while  her  aunt 
endeavoured  to  Htaunch  the  blood. 
More  effectual  assistance,  however,  was 
rendered  by  the  servant,  William,  who 
ran  in  the  moment  he  had  secured  the 
bridge,  and  with  his  aid  the  wound 
was  soon  discovere<l  pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  blood  from  some  large 
vessel  cut  by  the  ball,  which  had  passed 
quite  through  the  leg  a  few  inches 
below  the  knee.  Latly  Margaret, 
however,  had  some  skill  in  loech-craft, 
and  William  was  by  no  means  an  in- 
experienced assistant.  Bandages  were 
speedily  procured,  and  with  little 
trouble  and  no  loss  of  time,  the 
wound  was  bound  up,  and  the  bleeding 
stopped. 

But  few  words  were  spoken  while 
this  took  place,  for  icood  Lady  Mar- 
garet feeling  herself  in  a  position 
of  authority,  imposed  silence  u\H>n  all 
around  her.  She  wan  too  much  oc- 
cupied also  herself  in  her  surgical 
operations,  to  remark  the  pale  counte- 
nance and  anxious  eyes  of  her  neice, 
or  the  smile  of  confidence  and  encou- 
ra^ment  with  which  the  earl  strove  to 
quiet  her  apprehensions. 


Just  as  the  old  lady  had  done,  how* 
ever,  through  the  doors  of  the  vet- 
tibule  and  hall,  which  had  been  left 
open,  was  heard  the  sharp  report  ni 
pistol  shots  and  a  conftised  mormar. 
as  of  distant  tumult.  Ladj  Margaret 
started  and  looked  round,  murmuriiub 
"  Ay,  strife,  strife.  This  is  the  world 
thereof." 

Miss  Walton  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  but  said  nothing,  and  the 
earl  giving  a  glance  to  the  serrant, 
William,  exclaimed — 

"  For  God's  sake,  ran  out  and  tee. 
Have  the  drawbridge  ready,  too.  If 
we  could  have  got  in  at  once,  the 
worst  part  of  the  mischief  would  have 
been  spared." 

"  I  must  go,  indeed,  I  must,*'  aaid 
Annie  Walton.  **  Oh,  poor  Charke^ 
heaven  protect  him!"  And  ronni^ 
out  of  the  room,  she  crossed  the  stona 
court,  and  bending  over  the  low  wall 
at  the  further  angle,  she  gaxed  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  from  which  tba 
sounds  had  appeared  to  come.  Night 
had  now  set  in,  but  yet  the  darkneae 
was  not  very  profound,  and  Miss  Wal- 
ton fancied  that  she  beheld  seFeral 
moving  figures,  at  some  distance  np 
the  long  straight  avenue.  The  nest 
moment  there  was  a  flash,  followed  faj 
a  sharp  report,  then  another,  and 
another ;  and,  on  each  occasion^  the 
sudden  light  showed  her  for  an  ia« 
stant  a  number  of  men  and  horses,  all 
grouped  together  in  wild  and  rnnfnied 
strife.  The  instant  after,  a  horsemaa 
came  down  the  road  at  headlong  speed, 
and  Annie  Walton  exclaimed — 

"  Oh  I  the  drawbridge,  William, 
let  down  the  drawbridge. 

**  Wait  a  minute,  my  lady,**  replied 
the  servant;  "it  is  not  every  man  that 
gallops  who  is  coming  here." 

He  calculated  more  accurately  in 
his  coolness  than  the  lady  had  done  in 
her  apprehensions  for  the  fugitive 
passed  by  without  drawing  a  rein,  and 
M'illiam  turned  round  to  give  her 
comfort,  saying : — 

**  That's  a  sign  my  young  lonl  haa 
won  the  dav — or  rather  the  night  I 
should  call  it.  Hark  !  there  are  some 
more  coming.  It  is  he  this  time«  for 
their  pace  is  quieter." 

Annie  Walton  approached  nearer 
to  the  bridge^  murmuring  a  prayer  to 
God  for  her  brother's  safety,  and 
straining  her  eyes  upon  the  advancii^ 
body  of  horsemen,  who  came  on  at  att 
easy  trot  down  the  road.     At  their 
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head  was  a  figure  which  she  felt  sure 
waN  that  of  her  hrother»  but  Tet  she 
ctmld  not  be  satisfie<l  till  she  exclaim- 
ed— 

*<  CharUfy  U  that  vou  ?  Arc  jou 
safe  ?•• 

"  Yes,  yes ;  all  safe,"  replied  the 
voice  of  Lord  Walton :  **  some  of  us 
a  little  hurt,  but  not  seriouslT,  I  hope. 
We  have  made  them  pay  dearly  for 
their  daring. — Run  in,  Annie,  run  in, 
and  I  will  join  you  in  a  minute.*' 

While  William  and  old  Dixon  un- 
hooked the  chains  of  the  drawbridge 
from  the  posts  and  let  it  slowly  down. 
Miss  Walton  returned  to  the  room 
where  she  had  left  her  aunt  and  the 
Karl  of  Beverly,  exclaiming  with  a 
heart  relieved — 

•*  He  is  safe — he  is  safe  V* 

Lord  Beverly  took  her  hand  as  she 
appn>ached  his  side,  gazing  earnestly 
in  ner  face  and  saying — 

"  Thank  God  I" 

Annie  Walton  felt  his  look  and  his 
words  almost  as  a  reproach  for  having 
forgotten  him  in  her  anxiety  for  her 
brother ;  though  in  truth  such  was 
far  from  the  earPs  meaning,  his  only 
thought  at  that,  moment  being,  what 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  that  tweet 
girl,  had  she  lost  both  her  brother  and 
her  lover  in  one  night. 

•*  And  how  are  vou,  Francis?**  said 
Annie  Walton,  wishing  with  all  the 
frankness  of  her  heart  to  make  up  for 
her  absence  by  giving  him  the  name 
^he  knew  he  wouhl  love  the  best  upon 
her  linj*.  "  Forgive  me  for  leaving 
vou,  hut  oh!  I  was  terrified  for 
Charles." 

Before  the  enrl  could  reply,  there 
was  the  sound  of  many  persons*  feet 
in  the  hall  and  the  vestibule,  and  the 
voice  of  Lord  Walton  was  heard 
giving  variou*  orders,  and  making  in- 
quiries concerning  the  wounds  which 
his  followers  might  have  received.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  but  slight,  or 
at  all  evrntH  that  the  men  made  light 
of  them,  for  they  all  protested  that 
there  was  no  harm  done,  and  the  only 
one  who  seemed  to  complain  was  the 
gallant  Taptain  Barecitlt,  who  replied 
to  the  young  nobleman's  inquiries-- 

<'  It  is  the  mo<«t  unfortunate  thing 
in  the  world,  my  lord.  1  had  rather 
the  fellow  had  run  me  through  the 
bo«ly." 

"  Hut  it  is  nr»t  serious,  surely,  cap- 
tain," naid  I-onl  Walton.  •*  Letmesee.'* 
Vol.  X\in.—No.  i:i5. 


«  Serious  1  my  lord;  it  it  min,*' 
replied  Captain  Barecolt.  **  It  is 
right  across  my  nose.  I  am  marked 
for  life,  so  that  I  shall  nerer  be  able 
to  conceal  myself,  or  pats  for  Capltia 
Jersval  anv  more.** 

Lord  Walton  laughed,  replying— 

**  You  will  do  to  better  than  erer* 
captain,  for  you  are  to  well  known 
without  the  mark*  that  no  one  will 
know  you  with  it.** 

*<  That  it  true,  too,**  replied  Cantain 
Barecolt ;  and  the  next  moment  Lord 
Walton,  adranctng  through  the  rceti- 
bnle,  pushed  open  the  door  which  hb 
Mtter  nad  left  i^ar,  and  entered  Ltdj 
Margaret's  titting-room. 

He  was  not  alone,  however,  for  \ft 
the  hand  he  led  poor  Arrah  NeiU 
somewhat  pale,  and  with  her  hair 
dishevelled,  but  perhaps  onW  looking 
the  more  exquisitely  beaatiful,  at  the 
large  chetnut  cnrlt  fell  wildly  roond 
her  fair  brow,  and  over  her  toft 
rounded  cheek. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  and  tmrprite^ 
Annie  Walton  tprang  forward  and 
took  the  poor  gurl  in  her  annt»  ex- 
claiming— 

**  Ah !  dear  Arrah,  this  it  a  glad 
tight,  indeed  1** 

But  the  effect  of  thit  tndden  apoa- 
rition  upon  Lady  Margaret  iM^ii&f 
was  even  greater  than  upon  her  niece. 
She  g^ed  upon  Arrah  Neil  with  a 
look  expressive  of  more  than  wonder ; 
and  then  hurryinff  forward,  the  took 
her  by  the  hand,  fixing  her  ej^et  upon 
her  countenance,  and  atkmg  in  a  tre- 
mulous voice — 

"  Who  is  this  ?** 

**  It  is  Arrah  Neil,  a  much-valtied 
friend  of  ours,"  replied  Annie  Walton, 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
of  the  poor  girrt  hittory  and  curcnm- 
ttancet  in  her  pretence. 

«<  Arrah  Neil,"  repeated  Lady  Bfar- 
garet,  in  a  thoughtni],  and  even  me- 
lancholy tone,  and  then  waving  her 
head  sadlv  to  and  fro,  she  let  go  Ar- 
rah's  hand,  retreated  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  catting  herself  into 
her  uiual  chair,  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of 
thought.  At  the  same  time  Lord 
Walton  led  Arrah  to  a  scat,  and 
K*nding  down,  spoke  a  few  words  to 
her  in  a  low  voice,  to  tranquillize  her, 
and  make  her  fi»el  at  ease.  But  while 
he  was  still  speaking,  the  large  stag- 
hound  rose  up  from  the  side  of  Lady 
Margaret\  chair,  walked  slowly  serosa 
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the  room,  and  laid  hia  huge  rouzzle  on 
Arrah's  knee.  She  showed  no  fear, 
and  Indeed  took  little  heed,  only  gently 
patting  the  dog's  head  as  he  fixed  his 
keoQ  bright  eves  on  her  face.  The 
next  moment,  Iiowever,  he  raised  him- 
self a  little  and  licked  her  band^  and 
Lady  Margaret  Langley,  moved  by 
emotions  which  she  explained  to  no 
ottCy  pressed  her  handkerchief  upon 
her  eves  and  burst  into  tears. 

Neither  Lord  Walton  nor  his  sister 
judged  it  right  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  good  old  lady's  agitation^  but  while 
Miss  Walton  stood  beside  poor  Arrah 
Noil  and  conversed  with  bor  quietly, 
making  her  own  remarks  meanwhile 
UDon  the  great  change  which  had 
t.ucen  place  in  her  manners  and  ap« 
pearance,  the  young  nobleman  crossed 
the  room  to  the  side  of  his  wounded 
friend,  and  inquired  how  he  felt  him- 
aelf. 

"  Oh !  better,  better,"  replied  the 
earl.  "  It  was  but  loss  of  blood* 
Charles:  the  shot  that  passed  through 
my  leg»  and  killed  my  charger,  must 
have  cut  some  large  blood-vessel,  and 
I,  not  knowing  it,  went  on  fighting  on 
Ibot  by  the  side  of  that  poor  young 
lady  whose  horse  " 

"  I  know,  I  koow,"  said  Lord  Wal- 
ton. «  It  fell  with  her.  She  told 
me  :  but  what  happened  then  ?" 

"  Why,  after  a  time,"  replied  the 
earl,  "  a  sort  of  giddiness  came  over 
nifi,  and  I  fell.  The  scoundrel.  Batten, 
bad  just  got  his  sword  to  my  throat, 
when  that  gallant  fuUow,  Uarecolt, 
after  having  d(>.spatchcd  another, 
sprung  to  the  ground  beside  me,  and 
threw  the  roundhead  back.  Two  of 
them  were  then  upon  him  at  once, 
but,  oil  my  honour,  we  liave  done  him 
injustice  m  thinking  all  his  strange 
stories  mere  rodomontade,  for  hand  to 
hand  with  them  he  kept  up  the  fight, 
giving  them  blow  for  blow  on  either 
side,  with  a  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
arms  such  as  I  have  seldom  seen,  till 
at  length  I  got  upon  my  feet  again, 
and  though  staggermg  like  a  drmikeQ 
man,  contrived  to  call  one  of  them  off, 
while  he  put  an  end  to  Hat  ten,  sending 
his  sword  through  and  through  him, 
cuirass  and  all.  We  then  got  the 
lady  on  horseback,  for  the  other  man 
tiurncd  fur  a  moment  and  ran,  and 
catching  Batteu's  horse  I  mounted, 
and  we  began  our  retreat  hither.  The 
fellows  who  had  beeo  drivea  off«  how* 


ever,  rallied,  and  chargtd  iu  just  ■• 
we  got  to  the  gates,  for  the  bridge 
was  up,  and  we  could  not  pass ;  but 
Barecolt  plunged  through  the  streanb 
clambered  over  the  wall,  and  unhooked 
the  chains.  We  were  all  by  this  time 
in  confusion  and  disarray ;  I  so  faint 
that  I  could  scarcely  strike  a  blow» 
and  the  rest  scattered  about«  fightiitt^ 
as  they  could.  We  made  a  stao4 
however,  at  the  bridge  till  I  tbougbl 
all  had  entered,  and  then  raised  it. 
When  in  the  court,  however,  I  foaod 
that  the  poor  girl  was  left  behind. 
That  discovery,  and  the  loss  of  blood 
together,  I  believe,  made  me  hXi  as  I 
was  dismounting,  and  they  carried  me 
in  hither,  where  I  have  lain,  as  joa 
know,  ever  since.  But,  hark  yoal 
Charles,  ask  your  good  aunt  if  she 
have  not  some  cordial,  as  these  good 
ladies  sometimes  have,  which  will 
bring  back  my  strength  speedily,  fort 
on  my  life,  I  must  go  forward  to* 
morrow  morning  early." 

**  Impossible,  Francis,**  replied  Lord 
Walton  ;  *'  quite  impossible.  At  thm 
best  you  canuot  travel  for  a  week  or 
more." 

«<  (lood  faith— but  I  must,'*  replied 
the  earl.  *•*  I  have  tiding^  for  the 
king  of  the  utmost  importance." 

<'  Then  you  must  trust  them  to  SM 
to  carry,**  replied  Lord  Walton ; 
"  for  the  jouroi'y  to  York  would  cosl 
you  your  life.  If  it  bo  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  for  you  to  see  the  king  your* 
9e\i\  I  will  send  a  litter  for  you  aodaa 
escort  from  York ;  but  if  the  tidinga 
bo  immediate,  vou  had  better  trust 
them  to  me." 

**  It  is  but  weakness — it  is  hut  weak- 
ness/' said  the  earl.  *'  To-morrov 
I  slmll  be  better.  Ask  your  aanlt 
Charles,  if  she  have  not  some  of  those 
strength-giving  balms  that  poets  and 
doctors   talk   of.     But   what  has  a^ 

fected  her  thus?     She  has  been  weeo. 

•      •» 

mg. 

"  Indee<l  I  know  not,"  answered 
Lord  Walton.  <*  1  will  go  and  speak 
to  her  ;'*  and  moving  quietly  acroei 
the  room,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  Laily  Margaret,  who  by  this  time 
had  taken  the  liandkerchief  from  her 
eyes,  and  wa^  gazing  sadly  and  stead- 
fastly u{Kin  the  tloor. 

«  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear 
aunt  ?"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone — "  What 
has  affected  you  thus  ?*' 

M  A  dream,  Charles,"  replied  ^ 
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old  lajjr  *  **  a  dream  of  the  pa«t.  But 
it  is  gone.  I  will  give  way  to  bucIi 
vitioii.H  no  more."  And  rijking  from 
her  chair,  the  advanced  directly  to- 
wards Arruh  Neil,  and  again  taking 
her  hand,  fthe  kissed  her  tenderly, 
savinj? — •'  You  are  so  like  one  that  it 
^one,  and  who  was  very  dear^  that  I 
was  nviTCume,  sweet  child.  Hut  I 
shall  love  you  well»  and  you  must  love 
me  too." 

';()h!  that  I  will,"  replied  Arrah 
Neil ;  **  1  always  love  those  that  ore 
good  to  me;  and  because  they  liave 
been  few  I  love  them  the  better." 

'*  Right !  right  I"  exclaimed  Lady 
Margaret.  "  Love  few,  and  love 
wvll!  Hut  now  to  other  thiggi. 
Charles,  this  noble  fVieud  of  yours 
must  be  carried  to  bed,  there  to  lie^ 
till  we  are  sure  the  wound  will  not 
bur^t  forth  again." 

"  Why,  my  «lear  aunt,**  replied  Lord 
Walton,  '*  his  rash  lordship  tells  me 
he  would  fain  go  on  to  York  to- 
morrow.- 

**  Madness  !**  answered  Lady  Mar- 
garet ;  *'  but  all  his  family  were  rood 
before  him,"  hhe  added,  in  a  lower 
voicv.  •*  His  father  thought  to  win 
honour  and  gratitude  bv  doing  good : 
his  mother  died  (»f  grief.  Madness^ 
you  ste,  on  l>oth  i>arts!  He  has 
told  me  who  he  is,  so  I  wonder  not  at 
ojiv  inyanitv.  Now  I  will  answer  for 
it,  he  thinks  it  a  duty  to  go  on  ;  but  I 
will  tA\  him  it  cannot  be.  My  lord 
the  earl,  you  are  a  prisoner  here  till 
further  iirders.  It  is  vain  to  think  to 
movi*  me.      For  v<mr  dear  mother's 

• 

memor\*s  sake,  I  will  bo  your  gaoler^ 
let  thv  bu>inc^  that  calls  you  hence  be 
what  it  will.  So  now  to  bed,  my 
lord ;  vou  fhall  have  that  which  will 
restore  y>ur  strength  as  quickly  as 
may  safely  be ;  but  we  must  have  no 
ft\er,  if  we  can  help  it ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  plainlv,  that  were  you  to 
attempt  to  reaeh  York  to-morrow,  you 
wnuM  go  no  farther.  I  will  have  the 
people  in  to  carry  you  to  the  room 
reiKire*!  fi>r  Charles — it  is  close  at 
ajid.  He  mudt  shift  with  another.'* 
•'  Nav — nav,"  i»aid  the  earl,  «« I  can 
m;»Ik  ipiite  Hi-II,  dtor  lady.  I  am 
lull,  r  now;  I  am  stronger.  Charles 
%iill  li'iul  me  hi.i  .arm." 

•*  Take  care  tht  ii,"  cried  Ladv  Mar- 

« 

gorrt,  "  and  do  not  beml  your  knee, 
or  me  shall  have  it  gU2>hing  forth 
tgoiu.      Here,  toil  moni  whoever  you 
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are,**'she  continued,  turning  to  Cap- 
tain Borcctdr,  who  entered  the  room 
at  the  roomontf  ^  put  your  hand  under 
the  earl's  arm,  wnile  my  nephew  aide 
him  on  the  other  side.  There— that 
will  do;  now  gently.  I  will  go  be. 
fore.   Call  some  of  the  people,  Annie. ** 

Thus  aided  and  escorted,  the  earl 
of  Beverly  moved  easily  to  the  room 
which  had  been  prepared  for  Lord 
Walton  on  the  same  floor,  while  Miis 
Walton  followed  anxiously,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  while  her  aunt  exa- 
mined the  bandu^  round  his  knee. 
Her  lover  marked  the  look  of  painful 
expectation  with  which  she  gazed; 
and  perhaps  no  balm  in  all  Lady  Mar- 
garet's stores  could  hare  tended  eo 
much  to  restore  health  and  strenffth, 
as  the  deep  interest  that  shone  in  tier 
eyes. 

'*Do  not  be  alarmed,**  he  said^ 
holding  out  his  hand  to  her ;  <*  this  is 
a  mere  nothing;  and  they  are  dl 
making  more  of  it  than  it  deserves. 
Go  and  comfort  your  fair  compaiiioo» 
for  she  needs  it  much :  but  I  shall  sea 
you  to-morrow— shall  I  not,  Annie  ?** 

The  last  word  was  uttered  in  a  low 
tone,  as  if  he  almost  feared  to  speak 
it ;  but  there  are  moments  when  a 
woman's  heart  ffrows  bold,  and  thej 
are  especially  when  it  is  necessary  to 
cheer  and  to  console. 

**  Oh  I  certainly,  Francis,**  replied 
Miss  W^'slton.  *'  I  will  see  you  be- 
yond doubt ;  my  aunt  and  I  will  be 
your  nurses.  For  the  present  then — 
farewell.  I  will  go  and  comfort  poor 
Arrah,  as  you  say.** 

W^hen  Annie  Walton  returned  to 
the  room  where  she  had  left  Arrah 
Neil,  she  found  her  still  seated  ;  but 
with  the  great  staff-hound,  now  with 
one  paw  upon  her  knee,  looking  up  in 
her  face  as  if  he  would  fain  have  held 
some  conversation  with  her,  had  ha 
but  possessed  the  gift  of  speech. 
Arrah,  too,  was  bending  down  and 
talking  to  him  ;  smoothii^  his  rough 
head  with  her  hand,  and  seeming  as 
much  delighted  with  his  notice  as  ha 
appeared  to  be  with  her.  As  soon  as 
Miss  Walton  entered,  however,  sha 
turne<l  from  her  shaggy  companion  to 
her  friend  ;  and  advancing  towards 
her,  threw  herself  into  her  arms.  For 
a  moment  5he  remained  silent,  with  her 
eyes  hid  on  the  lady*s  shoulder,  and 
when  she  raised  them  they  were  wet 
with  bright  drops ;  bat  Annie  W^altoo 
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remarked,  though  without  one  spark 
of  pride,  that  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  manner  of  Arrah  Neil  to- 
wards her.  There  was  a  something 
gone — something  more  than  the  mere 
look  of  deep  ahsent  thought,  which 
used  80  frequently  to  shade  her  coun- 
tenance. There  had  heen  a  reserve — 
a  timidity  in  answering  or  addressing 
her,  more  than  mere  humility,  which 
was  no  longer  there.  Often  had  she 
striven  to  re-assure  the  poor  girl,  and 
to  teach  her  to  look  upon  the  family 
at  Bishop's  Merton  rather  as  friends 
than  mere  ])rotectur8 ;  but  though 
Arrah  Neil  had  ever  been  frank  and 
true  in  her  words,  there  seemed  al- 
ways a  limit  drawn  in  her  manner 
which  she  never  pa*:scd,  except  per- 
haps at  times  when  she  was  peculiarly 
earnest  towards  the  young  lord  him- 
self. It  had  seemed  as  if  she  felt  even 
painfully  that  she  was  a  dependant, 
and  resisted  every  thing  that  might 
make  her  forget  it  for  a  moment. 

Now,  however,  that  restraint  was 
gone ;  she  gazed  upon  Annie  Wal- 
ton with  a  look  of  deep  love ;  she 
kissed  her  as  she  would  have  kis^sed  a 
sister;  she  poured  forth  her  joy  at 
seeing  her  again  in  words  full  of  feel- 
ing— ay,  and  of  poetry  ;  and  the  lady 
was  glad  that  she  did  so.  She  would 
uot  have  said  one  syllable  to  check 
such  familiarity  for  the  world,  for  the 
character  and  fate  of  Arrah  Neil  had 
been  to  her  a  matter  of  deep  thought 
and  deep  interest.  She  felt  indeed 
also,  that  after  all  that  had  passed — 
after  the  ft(>ones  thev  had  shared  in, 
and  the  anxieties  and  fears  they  had 
felt  for  each  other,  Arrah  Neil  could 
never  be  to  her  what  she  had  formerly 
been — that  there  was  something  more 
in  her  bosom  than  pity  and  tenderness 
towards  the  poor  girl ;  that  there  was 
affection,  tenderness,  companionship — 
not  the  mere  companionship  of  houra 
and  of  dwelling  places,  but  the  com- 
]>anionshin  of  thoughts  and  of  inte- 
rests, which  is  perliaps  the  strongest 
and  most  enduring  of  all  human  ties. 
There  waa  more  even  th;in  all  this. 
The  change  in  Arrah  Neil  went  Ik»- 
yond  manner  only  ;  the  tone  of  her 
mind  and  of  her  ]anguagt>  had  under- 
gone the  >ame ;  it  ^eemed  elevated, 
brightened,  enlarge<l.  She  hud  al- 
ways been  graceful,  though  wiM  and 
strange.  There  had  U*en  the  flaslies 
of  a  glowing  faney,    breaking  forth 


though  oppressed  and  checked,  like 
the  flickering  bursts  of  fUme  that 
ri«e  fitfully  up  from  a  half  smothered 
fire;  but  now  the  mind  shone  oat 
clear  and  unclouded^  giving  dignitj 
and  ease  to  every  expression  and  ererr 
act,  however  plain  toe  words  or  ordC 
nary  the  movements ;  and  Annie 
Walton  felt  that  from  that  hour  poor 
Arrah  Neil  must  be  to  her  as  a 
friend. 

**  Come,  dear  Arrah»**  she  said* 
"  sit  down  beside  me^  and  let  us  talk 
calmly.  You  are  now  amongst  friends 
again — friends  from  whom  you  must 
never  part  more ;  and  yet  we  will  not 
speak  now  over  any  thing  that  eao 
agitate  you.  Lord  Beverly  tells  me 
you  have  had  much  to  suffer  ;  and,  I 
am  sure,  all  the  scenes  you  have  gone 
through  this  day,  and  the  fiUigues  vou 
have  endured,  must  have  well  nigk 
worn  you  out  and  overpowered  you." 

<'  I  am  weary,**  she  replied,  wiping 
away  some  drops  that  still  trembled  oa 
her  eyelids ;  '*  but  I  have  not  snflfered 
as  you  would  do,  were  you  to  pftn 
through  the  same.  It  is  mv  fate  to 
encounter  terrible  things ;  to  pass 
through  scenes  of  danger  anddifficultr. 
Such  has  been  my  course  from  child* 
hood ;  such,  perhaps,  may  it  be  to  the 
end  of  life.  I  am  prepared  and  readj 
— nay  more,  accustomed  to  it;  and 
when  any  new  disaster  falls  upon  me^ 
I  shall  henceforth  only  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  say — Oh  God!  thy  will 
be  done.  I  am  not  a,garden-plaat» 
as  you  are,  Annie.  I  am  a  shrub  of 
the  wilderness,  and  prepared  to  bear 
the  wind  and  storm.** 

"  Heaven  forbid  you  should  meet 
with  many  more,  Arrah,"  answered 
Mi.ss  Walton  ;  *'  there  are  turns  in 
every  one*s  fate,  and,  1  trust,  for  joa 
there  are  bright  days  coming.'* 

"  Still  with  an  even  mind  will  I  trr 
to  bear  them,  Ik?  they  fair  or  foul, 
said  Arr.ih  Neil,  "  more  calmly  now 
than  before ;  tor  much  has  happened 
to  me  that  1  will  tell  you  soon;  and  I 
have  found  that  those  things  which 
gave  me  most  anguish  have  brou^ll 
iiie  happiness  that  I  never  dreamt  of 
finding,  and  that  there  is  a  smile  for 
k\\T\  tear,  Annie — a  reward  for  every 
endurance." 

''  You  have  learned  the  best  philo- 
sophy since  «e  parted,  dear  girU** 
replied  Miss  Waltooy  **  and,  in  tmtl^ 
y(»u  arc  much  changed." 
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"  No,  no!*'  cried  Arrah  Neil eagerljTy 
^^  I  am  not  changed ;  I  am  the  aamt 
ever — ju^t  the  same.  Have  jrou  not  vecn 
a  little  hrown  bud  upon  a  tree  in  the 
Mpriii);  time»  looking  as  if  there  were 
nothin);^  in  its  heart  but  drv  leaves  and 
then  tlie  i>un  shine  upon  it  for  an  hour, 
and  out  it  bursts  all  green  and  fresh? 
But  still  it  is  the  same  huil  vou  looked 
nt  in  the  morning.  As  for  my  philo- 
h«»phy,  if  huch  1h!  the  name  you  g^ve  it, 
I  have  learned  that  in  the  couri>e  of 
this  d.iy.  As  I  rode  along,  now 
hither,  now  thither,  in  our  flight  froia 
Hull,  1  thought  of  all  that  has  |»assed 
%%ithin  the  In^^t  two  or  three  niontIis-~ 
I  tliought  of  huw  I  had  grieved,  and 
how  1  had  wept,  when  they  dragged 
roe   awav   from   vou   and   >our    kmd 

V  •  • 

brother — and  at  the  same  time,  1  re- 
meuihered  what  all  that  pain  had  pur- 
cliA't'd  for  me,  and  1  asked  myself,  if 
it  mi^ht  not  be  always  so  here,  even 
on  the  earth? — Ay,  and  more,  Annie 
— if  the  grief  and  anguish  of  this 
world  might  not  have  its  compensation 
hereaAer.  So,  when  I  found  myself 
surrounded  by  the  troopers  without, 
an<l  saw  that  good  lord  borne  in  here 
wounded,  and  the  bridge  raised  behind 
him,  I  sAid,  now  is  the  trial,  Oh  God, 
thy  will  be  done." 

Annie  Walton  gazed  upon  her  with 
surprise,   increasing  every  moment— 


but  i^he  would  not  suifer  the  cifect 

f produced  upon  her  mind  to  h%  seen^ 
est  she  should  alarm  and  check  tb« 
fair  being  beside  her — fearing,  too* 
that  at  any  moment  one  of  those  fits 
uf  deep  sad  abstraction  of  mind  should 
come  upon  her,  which  she  could  not 
believe  to  have  wholly  passed  away. 

She  merely  replied  tfien :  ^  You  tan 
dear  Arrah,  that  the  pain  you  felt  m 
jiartiog  with  u*,  has  piirchated  you 
some  great  happiness — may  I  ask  voti 
what  it  it — trom  no  idle  curiosity, 
lielieve  me — but  merely  because,  at  I 
have  often  shared  and  felt  for  vour 
sorrows,  Arrah,  I  would  fain  aliaro 
and  syin|mthise  with  your  joy.** 

^  1  will  tell  you—l  will  tell  yon  all,** 
replied  Arrali  Neil,  laying  her  hand 
upon  Miss  Walton*s  ;  ^'  I  mutt  tell  yon, 
indeed,  very  toon— for  I  could  not 
keep  it  in  uiv  own  botom,  lest  mj  heart 
should  break  with  it.  But  I  would 
fain  tell  him  first — I  mean  your  bro- 
ther, who  hat  been  to  kind  and  noble^ 
so  good  and  generous  towards  a  poor 
girl  like  me,  whom  he  knew  Doi." 

But,  before  the  could  conclude  the 
tentence,  Ciqytain  Barecoll  returned 
fVom  the  chamber  of  the  Earl  of  Be- 
verly, and  a  convertation  interesting 
to  both  was  brought  for  the  time  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion. 


ciiJirTKa  xxviii. 


The  beauty  of  the  illustrioiu  Captain 
Bareoolt  was  rather  heightened  in  its 
kind  than  diminished,  by  a  large  stripe 
of  bbck  plaster,  which  he  had  drawn 
across  the  bridge  of  his  egregious 
nose  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  provi- 
dent men  who  never  go  without  a  cer- 
tain »tore  of  needful  articles  in  their 
pockets,  and  his  profettional  habitt  had 
taught  him  exactly  what  sort  of  tmall 
commodities  was  roott  frequently  re- 
quired. Thus,  there  were  few  occa- 
sions on  which  that  personage  would 
ha\c  f»een  found  unprovided  with  a 
piece  of  strong  cord,  a  sharp  pocket- 
Lnife,  a  lump  of  wax,  a  cork-screw, 
a  hand'»-hreadth  of  good  sticking- 
plaster,  and  a  croii  n-piece.  1  do  not 
i»av  more  than  one — for  but  too  fre- 
quently  the  piece  of  ^ilver  was  a  mere 
unity — and  in<leetl,  he  ^eeme<l  to  have 
a  pleasure  in  reducing  it  to  solitude  ; 
for  no  sooner  had  it  any  companions, 


than  be  took  tha  most  ezpcditioiis 
means  of  removinff  them.  At  the  last 
crown,  however,  he  always  paused— 
and  it  seldom  hi4ppeiied,  woat  between 
good  luck  and  occasional  strong  powers 
of  abstinence,  that  sheer  necessitj 
compelled  him  to  tpend  that  piec« 
before  he  had  recruited  his  stock. 

He  now  advanced  towards  Arrah  Neil 
and  MisY  Walton  with  all  the  coosdoiis- 
ness  of  great  exploits  about  him ;  and 
after  along  inquiry  regarding  their 
health,  began  a  recapitulation  of  all 
his  deeds  that  day,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  an  eye-witness,  by 
which  it  would  have  appeared  that  he 
had  killed  at  least  seven  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand ;  regrettii^  indeed* 
in  a  deprecatory  tone,  that  he  had  not 
killed  more,  but  attributing  this  short- 
coming, in  comparison  with  his  usual 
achievements,  to  the  care  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take  of  the  earl  after  be  was 
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wounded.  Otherwise,  he  hinted  he 
might  have  destroyed  the  whole  force. 
He  was  still  in  full  career,  when 
Lord  Walton  and  Lady  Margaret  re- 
appeared— and  whether  it  was  to  he 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
delivered  himself  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  long  pent  up  hyperbole,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  that  he  knew  that  the  young 
lord  was  not  likely  to  give  entire  credit 
to  his  military  statements,  certain  it  is 
that  his  tone  became  moderated  as 
soon  as  that  gentleman  appeared. 

Captain  Barecolt,  however,  was 
obliged  to  answer  several  questions — 
for,  while  the  lady  of  the  house  went 
to  give  orders  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  unexpected  visitors 
by  whom  her  house  was  thronged. 
Lord  Walton  proceeded  to  inquire 
how  all  the  events  of  the  day  had  come 
about ;  and  especially,  how  it  had  hap- 
pened that  a  party  of  five  or  sis.  per- 
sons, quietly  crossing  the  country,  were 
charged  by  a  body  of  the  parliamentary 
horse. 

*'  This  is  worse  than  civil  war,"  he 
exclaimed,  *^  and  if  such  a  state  of 
things  is  to  be  established,  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  anarchy  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Had 
you  been  an  armed  party,  bearing  the 
royal  colours,  with  drum  or  trumpet, 
it  might  have  been  excusable,  consi- 
dering these  lamentable  dissensions-^ 
but  to  attack  you  thus,  without  cause, 
and  without  warrant,  was  the  act  of  a 
mere  marauder.  This  (aptain  Batten, 
whom  you  have  killed,  I  nnd,  has  met 
with  too  honourable  a  fate.  He  de- 
served to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man, and  not  by  those  of  a  gentleman.*' 

•'  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt, 
with  an  air  of  calm  grandeur,  '*  I  put 
him  to  death  amongst  others,  and  we 
had  no  time  to  consider  what  sort  of 
fate  was  meet  for  them.  However,  1 
must  do  the  men  justice,  and  eay  that 
I  suspect  they  did  not  act  without  a 
motive,  or  perhaps  without  many.  In 
the  first  place,  I  believe  that  I  was 
the  unhappy  object  of  their  enmity.  I 
had  been  recognized  at  the  first  inn, 
where  we  stopped,  by  the  cornet  of 
this  Captain  Batten's  troop — and 
though  we  were  speedily  joined  bv  the 
Doble  carl  and  a  certain  Colonel  War- 
ren,  the  latter  of  whom  vowed  man- 
fully that  I  was  not  the  Captain  Bare- 
colty  of  whose  little  exploits  they  bad 
heard   lo    much ;    but    one  Captain 


Jersval,  an  ofHcer  employed  by  Sir 
John  Hotham  on  tbe  fortifications  of 
Hull  —  I  never  heard  a  man  lie  so 
neatly  in  my  life,  and  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  same — altbougb»  I  sajy 
this  Colonel  Warren  delivered  me 
from  the  first  danger,  and  carried 
Cornet  Stumpborough  back  with  htm 
to  Hull,  yet  I  saw  clearly  that  the 
worthy  roundhead  was  not  convinced, 
and  afterwards,  as  we  were  riding 
along,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man 
very  like  a  trumpeter,  going  at  fall 
speed  on  our  left." 

"  But  what  would  that  imply?" 
demanded  Lord  Walton. 

"  Simply  that  Comet  Stumpboroiu|b 
had  sent  ofT  a  messenger  to  tell  bis 
commander.  Captain  Batten,  who 
knew  me  well,  from  having  seen  me 
with  your  lordship  on  the  march  from 
Bishop's  Merton,  that  he  would  catch 
me  on  the  road  if  he  looked  out 
sharply.  In  this  opinion  I  am  con* 
firmed,  from  having  heard  in  tbe 
kitchen  of  an  inn,  where  we  stopped 
to  feed  the  horses,  that  this  saoie 
trumpeter  had  been  seen  half-an-bonr 
before,  gallopping  round  on  the  oat* 
side  of  the  village,  and  taking  bis  way 
in  the  direction  of  Captain  Batten's 
party.  This  might  be  one  plea  for 
attacking  us ;  and  another  might  be» 
that  w«  were  certainly  riding  as  fast 
as  we  could  go.  Now  every  beast» 
my  lord,  has  an  inclination  to  run  after 
another  bea.st  which  it  sees  run  awar. 
Then  again,  when  they  had  nearly 
come  up  with  us,  they  commanded  us 
to  halt,  an  order  which  we  disobeyed 
to  the  be:it  of  our  ability.  The  natural 
consequence  was,  they  charg^I  us  im- 
mediately, and  brouKht  us  fighting 
along  the  road  for  half  a  mik*.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  am  verv  much  afraid  that 
your  lordship'it  humble  servant  was  tbe 
great  object  of  the  attack." 

"  However  that  miurht  be,"  replied 
Lord  Walton,  **  mv  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Beverlv,  has  inu>rmed  mo  of  tbe 
gallant  service  yuu  rendered  on  tlua 
occasion — and  you  mav  depend  upon 
it.  Captain  Barecolt,  t^at  his  mugesty 
ttluill  have  a  full  report  thereof.'* 

*'  A  trifle,  my  lord,  a  mere  trifle/* 
repIitMl  the  worthy  captain,  with  an 
indiffi-rent  air  ;  "  these  are  things  that 
hap|>en  every  day,  and  are  hardly  wor* 
thy  of  notice.  If  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  roe,  indeed,  of  per- 
forming the  same  deeds  that  I  tcbiered 
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at  Uficlu'Ilo,  and  in  the  Cevennen,  then 
thfTO  will  he  Fometliing  to  talk  of. 
Tho  only  thir.jr,  at  pre»ont,  for  which 
1  nIiuII  cluiin  any  cmlit'* — he  continuiMl, 
turning:  tnwnriU  Arrah  Nfil — "  it  for 
tho  ^kil1  and  dcxtoritv  which  I  flis- 
jiI.ivimI  in  M'ttinpr  free  this  young  laclv, 
anil  rnabling  her  to  acquire  certain 
intnrinatinn  regarding-  lier  birth»  pa- 
rentage, and  iMliicatton,  as  tho  broad 
itiifft  li;ui  it,  whif'h  may  bo  of  vast 
iuiportanco  to  her/' 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  been  most 
kind,  xealou.s  and  re^oluto  in  my  l>e- 
half,** replied  Arrah  Neil ;  "and  though 
jK»rhap«  I  may  never  have  the  means 
of  ihouing  you  how  (rrateful  I  am 
except  in  wordn,  vet  I  shall  ho  ever 
grateful,  and  there  is  one  who 
rewarils  gnrtd  deed?,  even  when  those 
for  whom  they  are  done  have  no  power 
to  fiffer  a  recompenKc.** 

"  Whatever  lie  has  done  for  you,  my 
poor  Arrah," said  lord  Walton,  *' shall 
not  go  without  reward  if  I  can  give  it. 
Hut  uhat  is  this  captain  Harecolt  savi 
about  your  birth  and  parentage?  He 
ri»u.*e»  my  curiosity." 

"  I  will  tell  vou  all,  mv  lord,  when  I 
can  tell  y.>n  alone,"  replicil  Arrah. 
**  I  mean  all  that  I  have  heard ;  for  I 
have  no  proof  of  the  facts.** 

**  11  ut  I  have  some  proof,"  said  Cap- 
tain Rarecolt,  **  for  I  have  a  copy  of 
thf>  pn{HT  1  fountl  annmgst  that  old 
knave's  good.* — one  Mr.  I)rvof  Long- 
sn.-iken.  whom  your  lordship  may  re- 
menilKT.  He  did  not  carry  otT  Mistress 
Arrah  without  a  motive,  aud  the  pa;H*r 
show 5  clearly  that  !»he  is  not  what  she 
seeing  to  be,  that  she  is  of  high  race, 
and  if  I  judge  right  of  large  projKTty.** 

Lord  W;i!ton  paused  and  mused; 
but  his  sifter  threw  her  arm  round 
.■\rrnh  Neil,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  dear 
child.  I  do  rejoice  at  this  indeed.** 

"  And  so  .!o  I,"  said  Arrah  Neil 
with  a  ML'h;  "but  a««  1  was  enjoined 
strietlv  not  \n  mention  anv  of  the  facts 
but  t(»  \ou,  Annie,  or  to  >our  brother 
-  -the  |K-rM»n  u  ho  told  me  said,  on  many 
;i<-iitunt« — I  hope  Captain  Harecolt, 
who  \iii*  been  *'<i  kind  in  all  this  buMne»s, 
uill  iMtt  menti«in  what  be  l»elievos  to 
br  th»*  truth,  till  ho  have  his  lordship*s 

l\'!i\  f  to  do  *>*>. 

Captain  Hareroh  laid  his  hand  ui>on 
bli  bt'.irt  .'ind  matle  her  a  low  bow  ;  but 
l.orii  Walton  ^h(•••k  his  bead  with  a 
hitlf  ri.proachfuI  smiltf  saving,  "  When 
yon  were  a  poor  onfriended  gtrl,  Arrah, 


jou  used  to  call  me  Charles  Walton, 
and  now  yon  are  to  become  a  great 
lady  it  seems,  you  give  me  do  other 
name  but  mv  lord." 

The  blood  spread  warm  over  Arrah 
NeiKs  fair  cheek  and  brow.  "  Oh,  no» 
no,**  she  crie<l  "  I  know  not  why  I  did 
it ;  but  I  will  call  vou  so  no  more.  You 
will  be  always  Charles  Walton  to  me» 
the  noble,  the  good,  and  the  true,  who 
fondled  me  as  a  child,  and  protected 
me  in  my  youth,  did  n(»t  dcsuise  me  in 
my  poverty,  and  cheered  and  consoled 
me  m  my  distress.** 

Her  face  was  all  glowing,  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  when  Lady  Margaret 
returned ;  but  for  a  moment  or  two 
Lord  Walton  did  not  speak.  The 
look,  the  manner  of  Arran  Neil  pro- 
duced emotions  in  hU  bosom  that  he 
did  not  rightly  understand,  or  rather 
roused  into  activity  feelings  thai  he 
did  not  know  were  there.  On  Ladr 
Margaret  Langley,  too,  the  poor  girl  a 
appearance  at  that  moment  seemed  to 
produce  a  strange  effect*  She  stopped 
suddenly  as  she  was  crossing  the  room» 
gazed  intently  upon  her  ;  and  then,  as 
the  stag-hound  rose  and  walked  slowlj 
up  to  her,  she  stoopeil  and  patted  his 
head,  saying,  **  Ah,  Dasto,  we  might 
well  be  both  mistaken.  Come,**  she 
continued,  turninff  to  her  nephew, 
**  supper  is  ready  m  the  hall ;  and  in 
the  good  old  fashion  of  othiT  days,  we 
will  all  take  our  meal  togetlier,and  then 
to  rest.  For  you,  mr  sweet  child,  whose 
name  I  do  not  yet  Icnow ^** 

*•  They  call  me  Arrah  Neil,**  replied 
the  girl  to  whom  she  addressed  her- 
self. 

•*  Well  then,  Arrah,  I  have  ordered 
a  chamber  for  you  near  my  own.** 

**  Nay,**  said  Annie  Walton, "  Arrah 
shall  share  mine,  my  dear  aunt — it 
is  not  the  first  time  she  has  done  so/ 

*'  That  is  better,  perhaps,**  answered 
Lady  Margaret ;  "  you  will  doubtless 
have  much  to  speak  of;  but  I  must 
have  my  share  of  her,  Annie ;  for  when 
I  look  at  those  eyes,  it  seems  as  if 
twenty  sad  years  were  blotted  out,  and 
I  were  in  bright  days  again.  Bnt 
come,  the  people  are  waiting  us  in  the 
ball,  with  furious  appetites,  if  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  saw  of  them  as  I 
pasM'd  through.** 

Thus  saying  she  led  the  way ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  they  were  all  seated  at 
a  long  table,  the  followers  of  Lord 
Walton  and  the  men  who  bad  accom- 
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panied  the  Earl  of  Beverly,  being 
ranged  on  either  side  below  the  more 
dignified  part  of  the  company. 

It  was  altogether  a  somewhat  curious 
and  interesting  scene  as  they  supped  in 
the  old  oak-lined  hall  with  the  light  flash- 
ing upon  twelve  suits  of  armour  placed 
between  the  panels,  and  showing, 
seated  round,  a  body  of  men,  scarcely 
one  of  whom  was  without  some  wound 
recently  received.  One  had  his  hand 
bound  up  in  a  napkin,  another  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  a  third  had  his  coat  thrown 
back  from  his  shoulder,  having  received 
a  pbtol-shot  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
breast,  another  had  a  deep  gash  upon 
his  cheek,  not  very  neatly  plastered  up 
by  the  hands  of  some  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet's servants,  while  Captain  B«ire- 
colt  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  file 
with  his  large  black  patch  across  his 


nose. 


Not  much  conversation  took  place 
during  the  first  part  of  the  meal,  for 
Lord  Walton  was  grave  and  thought- 
ful ;  and  every  one  at  his  end  of  the 
table, except,  indeed,  Ca])tain  Barecolt, 
was  too  much  occupied  with  busy 
memories  of  the  past  or  deep  interest 
in  the  present  to  be  very  loquacious. 

The  persons  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
board  were  restrained  by  respect  for 
those  above  them  from  talking  in  ought 
but  whispers;  and  Captain  Barecolt 
himself,  with  that  provident  disposition 
"which  may  have  been  remarked  in  him, 
always  thought  it  best  to  secure  his 
full  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  while  they  were  going,  and  to  keep 
his  eloquence  in  reserve  for  a  season 
of  leisure. 

The  lady  of  the  house  with  her  two 
fair  guests  rose  as  soon  as  the  actual 
meal  was  over,  and  quitted  the  hall ; 
and  all  the  inferior  persons  also  retired, 
with  the  exception  indeed  of  Captain 
Barecolt,  if  he  can  be  included  in  that 
clasir.  He,  however,  though  Lord 
Walton  had  also  risen,  remained  seated, 
eyeing  a  half-empty  tankard  which 
stood  at  his  right  hand,  with  an  evident 
dislike  to  abandon  its  society  while  any 
thing  remained  within  its  shming  sides. 
Knowing  well  the  habits  of  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  cavalier,  Lord  Walton 
pointed  to  the  tankard,  saying,  '<Go  on, 
captain,  you  will  soon  finish  it, and  then 
I  must  see  the  earl  and  go  to  rest,  for 
I  depart  early  tomorrow.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  I  would  fain  hear  more 
particularly  how  you  met  with  our 


fair  Mistress  Arrah,  and  indeed  bov 
you  and  Lord  Beverly  happen  to  be 
here  at  all,  for  I  cannot  imagine  that 
you  can  have  fulfilled  the  mtssioo  with 
which  you  were  charged." 

"  Faith,  my  lord,"  replied  the  worthy 
captain  after  a  deep  draught,  ''our  mis- 
sion was  cut  wondrous  short,  as  your 
lordship  shall  hear,**  and  he  proceeded 
to  give  his  noble  companion  a  full 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred* 
from  Lord  Beverly's  departure  from 
the  court,  till  they  found  themselves 
prisoners  at  Hull. 

Lord  Walton  listened,  without 
making  the  slightest  comment,  to  the 
talc  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  ;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  a  smile  as  Barecolt  went  on  to 
detail  nil  his  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Sir  John  Hotham  ;  and  as  the  nar- 
rator clearlv  sawheamused  hislistener» 
he  dwelt  perhaps  longer  than  necessary 
upon  all  the  particulars.  At  length, 
however,  growing  somewhat  impatient 
for  facts,  the  young  nobleman  again 
pointed  to  the  tankard,  saying,  ''drink, 
captain,  and  let  me  hear  of  your  meet- 
ing with  my  sister's  voung  friend.  I 
see  how  you  obtained  your  own  free- 
dom— what  more  ?" 

"  Why,  you  se?,  my  lord,"  replied 
Barecolt,  *'  as  I  hinted  to  your  lord- 
ship just  before  I  left  the  good  town 
of  Nottingham,  I  had  obtained  a  littW 
information  which  showed  me  thai 
Master  Dry  of  Longsoaken  had  taken 
retty  Mistress  Arrah  to  Hull,  and  I 
lad  laid  a  little  scheme  for  setting  her 
free,  thinking  that  I  should  thereby 
pleasure  your  lordship." 

•'  Undoubtedly!" replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton  gravely,  '<  nothing  could  give  roe 
greater  pleasure,  than  to  have  this 
young  lady  freed  from  the  hands  of 
one  who  combines  the  characters  of 
hypocrite,  cheat,  and  ruflSan  in  his  own 
person." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  such  being  the 
case,"  continued  Barecolt, " and  findioff 
mvself  su<ldenlv  in  Hull,  I  determined 
to  seek  even  if  I  did  not  find ;  and  as 
the  man  who  was  sent  with  me,  parti j 
as  my  guide,  partly  as  a  spy,  was  walk- 
ing with  me  through  the  town  to  seek 
for  an  inn  at  which  to  lodge,  I  deter- 
mined, if  iN)Ssible,  to  ascertain  if  Dry 
was  in  any  of  them,  and  to  take  up  my 
quarters  in  the  same.  He  recom- 
mended the  Lion  and  the  Hose,  and 
half  a  dozen  places;  but  I  thought 
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to  myself* '  Dry  will  not  put  up  at  a  first- 
rate  victualler's  ;*  and  I  accordingly 
fixed  upon  one  which  I  judged  to  Im 
the  »ort  of  house  at  which  he  would 
stop.  In  I  accordingly  went*  and  while 
takinfc  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  bar*  who 
should  appear*  followed  close  by  the 
watch*  hut  the  worshipful  Mr.  Dry  of 
Longsoaken,  beastly  drunk.  He  was 
speedily  carried  to  his  bed*  and  from 
that  moment  I  determined  to  remain 
at  the  Swan,  and  make  use  of  my  ad- 
vantages. I  found  the  landladv  an  ex- 
cellent good  woman*  and  speedily  open- 
e<l  a  communication  with  her  upon  the 
subject  of  the  young  lady.  She  was 
a  little  fthv  at  first*  ibdeed*  but  I  soon 
brouffht  matters  round  by  telling  her 
that  I  had  been  sent  especially  to  Hull 
by  Tour  lordship  to  set  Mrs.  Arrah 
free." 

« That  was  wrong***  said  Lord 
Walton  somewhat  sternly — ''however^ 
no  matter,  as  it  did  no  harm.  What  did 
you  diMwver  there?*' 

**  Whv  I  found  out***  continued 
Captain  Barecolt,  "that  the  very  inn 
at  which  we  were,  was  that  where 
the  |M>or  young  lady  had  been  brought 
when  first  she  came  to  England ;  that 
her  mother  was  a  very  beautiful  lady 
at  that  time,  much  like  herself*  but 
taller ;  that  she  died  in  that  house  of 
a  terrible  fever  that  was  then  raffing  ; 
that  Mistress  Arrah  herself  had  well 
nigh  died  of  it ;  and  that  an  old  man^ 
whom  they  called  sergeant  Neil*  was 
then  in  attendance  upon  the  two  ladies, 
as  a  sort  of  servant*  though  he  after- 
wards passed  as  her  grandfather*  they 
say. 

"He  did,  he  did,'*  answered  Lord 
Walton  musing.  "This  is  a  strange 
story*  Captain  Bareeolt*  lot  me  hear 
more.** 

**  Why  1  suspect  the  young  lady 
knows  more  than  I  do*  my  lord***  re- 
plit-d  Bareeolt*  "and  the  tankard  is 
empty.** 

••'There  is  more  here,**  answered 
Lord  Walton,  pushing  over  another 
fUirgon  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
board,  "what  more  did  you  hear  ?** 

"Why  1  instantly  went  and  saw  Mis- 
tress Arrah  heri>elf,"  continued  Bare- 
eolt, aAer  havin^r  aMuag(*d  his  thirst* 
'•  and  found  that  old  Dry  had  swept  ser- 
iivMni  Neil's  house  of  all  his  papers  at 
h\%  death,  especially  some  that  the  old 
man  bad  told  the  young  lady  where 
to  find  ;  and  that  he  now  dragged  her 


about  with  him,  treating  her  •ometimea 
well,  sometimes  ill,  as  he  was  in  the 
humour,  preten4inff  to  be  herg^tiardlan, 
and  asking  for  a  Mister  0*Domiel  who 
lives  in  Hull.  From  all  this,  I  divined 
that  the  old  hypocrite  had  got  better 
information  out  of  the  old  sergeant's 
papers  than  we  had,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  marry  the  young  lady,  or 
perhaps  gain  possession  of  her  pro- 
perty.** 

«<  Marry  her!'*  excUimed  Lord  Wal- 
ton  with  a  scornful  smile  curling  his  lip. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know,"  an- 
swered Bareeolt ;  "  but,  as  she  is  so 
very  beautiful,  even  such  a  stockfish 
as  that  might  think  it  by  no  means  ao 
unpleasant  way  of  getting  hold  of  her 
fortune*  to  make  Mr  his  wife.  Bat 
as  I  was  saying,  having  taken  this 
fancy,  I  determined  to  see  what  papers 
the  old  man  had  with  him,  and  conse- 
quently I  walked  straight  into  bis 
room*  where  he  lay  like  a  drunken  sow, 
snoring  in  his  bed ;  and  I  rummaged 
bis  ba^  till  I  found  all  the  papers  he 
bad  with  him.  I  found  only  one  that 
referred  to  this  business,  however,  «id 
it  was  but  a  string  of  Questions  to  be 
asked  of  this  Mister  O'Uonnel.  How- 
ever, they  proved  clearly  that  what  th# 
good  landlady  of  the  Swan  had  told 
was  quite  true,  as  your  l<»xiship  shall 
see  presently.'* 

llie  worthy  captain  then  went  on  to 
tell  all  that  had  taken  place  sobse- 
quently,  mingling  what  portion  of  false- 
hood with  his  truth  be  might  think 
proper*  and  taking  cspedal  care  to 
make  whatever  advantage  fell  in  his 
way  by  accident,  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  by  his  own  skill  and  calcula- 
tion. Lord  Walton  was  not  deceived  by 
his  representations ;  nor  can  he  be  said 
to  have  been  aware  of  his  misrepresen- 
tations. He  took  in  the  gen«nu  fiicts, 
casting  awav,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
men  of  high  mind,  the  minor  circum- 
stances. Thus  he  was  aware  that 
Captaiu  Bareeolt  had  greatlv  served 
one  in  whom  he  took  a  deep  mterest ; 
but  the  small  particulars  or  that  per- 
sonage's skill  and  j  udgment,  in  effectii^ 
the  object*  he  cared  very  little  abont, 
and  gave  no  attention  to  it  whatever, 
hearing  the  details  indeed,  but  without 
pausing^  upon  them  for  considerstion, 
and  waiting  for  the  principal  results. 

"  We  must  find  means,**  he  said  al 
length,  "  of  having  further  infor- 
mation from  this  Master  O'DonneL 
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He  is    evidently   aware  of  all    the 
facts." 

*'  Ay,  and  he  has  made  the  lady 
aware  of  them  too,  my  lord,"  rejoined 
Barecolt,  emptying  the  second  tankard, 
"  or  at  least  some  of  them  ;  for  when 
I  came  up  after  having  lingered  be- 
hind at  the  gates  fur  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  give  the  enemies  the  change, 
I  found  him  in  close  conference  with 
her,  and  the  last  words  he  spoke  were 
to  bid  her  tell  no  one  but  yourself  or 
your  sister." 

"  So  she  said,  I  recollect,'*  replied 
Lord  Walton ;  "  1  will  hear  more 
from  her,  and  perhaps.  Captain  Bare- 
colt, if  you  be  not  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  king*8  service,  I  may  ask  you  to 
have  the  goodness  to  employ  yourself 
farther  in  this  affair." 

"  That  I  will  do  most  gladly  my 
lord,"  replied  Barecolt,  "  I  remember 
well,  when  the  year  thirty-five  I  was 
requested  by " 

**  Oh,  I  neither  doubt  your  capacity 
nor  your  zeal,  my  good  sir,"  an- 
swered the  young  nobleman,  inter- 
rupting the  anecdote,"  "and  the  re- 
ward shall  be  eoual  to  the  service 
performed.  I  will  now,  however,  go 
and  converse  with  my  friend.  Lord 
Beverly,  for  a  short  time ;  to-morrow 
I  will  talk  over  the  matter  with  Mis- 
tress Arrah  Neil;  and,  as  I  suppose 
you  will  think  it  fit  to  hasten  over  to 
give  an  account  of  what  has  taken 
place  to  his  majesty,  we  can  speak  of 
what  is  farther  to  be  done  by  the  way. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  me  see  the 
paper  you  mentioned,  I  tihould  like 
to  think  over  the  contents  during  the 
night." 

Barecolt  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket ; 
but  the  moment  after  he  gave  a  sudden 
start,  and  then  looked  round  the  table 
from  place  to  place,  as  if  ho  were 
trjing  to  recollect  who  had  sat  in  each 
particular  seat.  Then  turning  to  Lord 
Walton  with  a  look  of  horror  and 
o«msternation  he  exclaimed — "  Diggory 
Falgatc!  where  is  poor,  jolly  Diggory 
Falgatc  ?" 

"1  do  not  know  whom  you  speak 
of,"  replied  Lord  Walton;  *«what 
has  he  to  do  with  this  affair  ?" 

"  The  paper  is  in  his  bundle,"  cried 
Barecolt  with  increasing  dismay;  "and 
we  have  left  the  poor  devil  outside  in 
the  hands  of  those  rascally  roundheads, 
whom  he  hates  as  a  cat  hates  salt." 

"  But  who  if  be  ?"  demanded  Lord 


Walton;  "this  is  the  Unt  time  yoi 
have  mentioned  his  name/* 

As  Captain  Barecolt  was  alxmtte 
give  a  true  and  particnlar  account  (d 
Diggory  Falgate  however,  William, 
Lady  Margaret's  servant,  entered  the 
hall,  and  addressing  the  young  noble- 
man, informed  him  that  the  Earl  of 
Beverly  would  l)e  glad  to  speak  wWi 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  done  sapper. 

"  I  will  come  to  him  directrr,"  re- 
plied  Charles  Walton,  taking  a  step 
or  two  towards  the  door;  and  tbeft 
pausing,  he  turned  again  to  Barecoh, 
saving,  "as  to  this  friend  of  joars,  I 
thnik  you  bad  better  take  any  of  tbe 
people  who  may  be  still  up,  and  seek 
for  him  with  torches  as  fkr  as  tbe 
fight  continued.  The  road  must  be 
clear  by  this  time,  for  the  adrersarf 
suffereil  much,  and  would  not  like  tbe 
neighbourhood ;  but  you  liad  better 
have  five  or  six  men  with  you  and 
fire-arms.  A  watch  shall  be  kept  in 
case  you  need  help ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
in  bed  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  poor 
fellow  may  be  Iving  wounded.*' 

"Oh,  I  need  little  help  in  such  cases, 
my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt ;  "but  as  we 
may  have  to  carry  him  hither,  if  be  be 
wounded,  I  will  take  some  men  witb 
me,  and  go  directly." 

While  our  worthy  captain  proceeded 
to  execute  this  resolution.  Lord  Walton 
walked  on  towards  the  chamber  which 
had  been  assigned  to  his  wounded 
friend ;  but  as  he  parsed  near  the  room 
in  which  I^ady  Margaret  usually  sat,  he 
turned  thither  for  a  moment  to  see 
whether  his  sister  and  fair  Arrab  Neil 
had  yet  retired  to  rest,  lie  found 
his  aunt  alone,  however;  and  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries  she  replied :  **  I 
have  sent  them  both  to  bea  (Charles. 
Poor  things,  they  have  had  much 
fatigue  of  body,  and  more  of  mind. 
I  never  leave  my  book  till  the  house 
clock  strikes  one,  but  that  was  no  ren> 
son  why  1  should  keep  them  waking." 

"  Well,  dear  aunt  Margaret,  1  am 
going  to  see  Francis  Beverly,  and 
will  return  to  you  ere  you  retire  to 
rest,"  said  (*harles  Walton  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding on  his  wav,  he  found  with 
some  diffieulty  his  friend's  room,  and 
went  in. 

<*  Charles,**  said  the  earl,  who  wis 
lyintr,  with  a  lamp  on  the  table  betido 
him,  and  several  papers  in  his  band, 
which  be  seemed  to  have  been  read- 
ing attentively,  "  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
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tA^  to-morrow,  and  the  time  it  would 
take  to  send  a  litter  hither  from  York 
it  too  taluable  to  be  lost.  You  must 
take  the  first  tidings  to  the  king,  and 
I  will  frillow  as  soon  as  some  convey- 
ance arrives.  I  will  relate  to  you  all 
that  has  happened  since  we  parted, 
hut  tell  his  majesty  I  beg,  that  it  was 
no  weak  i<llencss  which  pre%'cnted  me 
fri>m  hurrving  on  to  give  him  all  the 
information  I  possess.*' 

"  lie  knows  you  too  well  to  imagine 
such  a  thing,'*  replied  Lonl  Walton  ; 
**  but  I  can  shorten  your  narrative  till 
your  arrival  at  Hull.  All  your  first 
adventuroM  1  hare  heard  from  Captain 
B^recolf 

*'  And  a  (glorious  tale  he  has  made 
of  it  doubtless,**  said  the  earl ;  ''how- 
ever  all  that  is  of  little  importance  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  to 
fullow.'*  He  then  went  on  to  give  an 
account  of  his  various  interviews  with 
Sir  John  Hotham,  of  which,  as  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
particulars,  I  will  give  no  detail.  The 
result,  however,  is  still  to  be  told,  and 
it  was  stated  by  Lord  Beverly  in  few 
words. 

'«  At  length/*  he  said,  •*  I  found  that 
the  good  governor  was  so  tired  of  his 
po.^ition,  so  deeply  offended  with  the 
conduct  of  the  parliament,  so  desiroua 
of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  so  wil- 
lintr  to  risk  all  but  his  head  to  restore 
Hull  to  the  king,  that  it  wanted  but 
some  excuse  to  save  his  honour,  to 
induce  him  to  do  all  that  we  can  de- 
i>ire.  It  was  finally  agreed  between 
us  then,  that  if  the  king  would  ad- 
vance against  the  city,  and  fire  but  a 
shot  at  it.  Sir  John  would  capitulate, 
and  deliver  that  important  place  into 
hii  maje.«ty*9  hands.  There  are  many 
minor  particulars  to  be  told ;  hut  this 
princi;al  fact  should  be  communi- 
cAtdl  to  the  king  without  the  loss  of 
a  dav,  as  it  m.iv  decide  his  future 
movement"." 

*'  Without  the  loss  of  an  hour,'* 
nf»li«-J  Lord  Walton,  "for  when  I 
K'ft  hi»  majesty,  he  told  me  that  I  had 
ban  1 V  time  to  reach  this  place,  and 
return  Ufurc  the  army  would  he  in 
n.ntiitn.  This  15  an  important  affair 
in'irv.l :  for  the  example  J'Ct  by  Hull, 
«  ould  hrinv;  (»\ er  a  dt>zen  other  towns ; 
and  e\en  if  it  did  not,  the  possession 
of  a  {ifrt  in  the  north,  is  worth  any 
jewel  in  his  crown.  I  would  setoff 
this  very  moment,  bat  that  both  men 


and  horses  are  to  much  fatignedy  that 
we  should  lose  more  time  by  going  than 
by  staying  for  a  few  hours*  repose. 
To-morrow  morning,  however,  at  day- 
break, I  will  set  out ;  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  my  sister  indeed ;  but  it  ia  perhaps 
as  well  to  avoid  leave  taking,  and  you 
must  console  her  Francis.  Hadyoa  not 
better  write  to  the  king?** 

*'  No,**  replied  the  earl,  «<  1  think 
not.  I  have  been  considering  that 
question  while  yon  were  away ;  but 
looking  to  the  danger  of  the  roads, 
and  the  risk  of  your  beinff  intercepted, 
as  well  as  the  peril  to  Sir  John  Hotham 
if  such  should  be  the  case»  it  will  be 
more  prudent  to  bear  nothing  but  the 
tidinss  by  word  of  month.** 

**  f  believe  you  are  rights  replied 
Lord  Walton ;  **  and  such  being  the 
ease,  Beverly,  I  will  at  once  go  and 
prepare  for  the  journey.  Having  all 
the  hcUt  I  need  not  disturb  yon  to- 
morrow rooming  before  1  go. 

''  Perhaps  I  had  better  see  you,**  an- 
swered the  earl,  **for  somethti»  might 
strike  me  in  the  night  which  I  might 
wish  to  say.*' 

"  Well  then  1  will  come  in,**  re- 
joined Lord  Walton ;  ''and  now, good 
night.  Sleep  if  you  can,  Fraods,  and 
let  not  all  the  thoughts  of  this  aAur 
disturb  your  repose.** 

^  1  want  that  quality  of  a  great  man, 
Charles,*'  answered  tne  earl,  with  a 
smile.  **  1  cannot  cast  off  the  thought 
of  things  that  have  occupied  me,  the 
moment  that  action  has  ceased.  A 
quick  imagination  is  a  curse  as  well  aa 
a  blessing.  In  bright  days  it  is  a  hap- 
piness indeed,  but  in  those  of  shadow 
and  darkness  it  but  tends  to  increase 
the  gloom.  Good  night,  good  night.** 

Lord  Walton  shook  his  hand  and 
retired ;  and  then  rejoining  Lady 
Margaret  announced  to  her  his  inten- 
tion of  setting  off  at  daybreak  the  next 
morninflT.  We  will  not  pause  upon 
all  the  little  particulars  of^  their  con- 
versation— the  discussion  which  took 
place  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better 
and  kinder  for  the  young  nobleman  to 
take  leave  of  his  sister  or  not,  or  the 
after  arrangements  that  he  made  for 
leaving  four  of  his  men  behin<l  him  to 
give  aid  and  protection  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet and  her  household,  several  of  her 
o«  n  servants  being  absent  at  the  time. 
Before  he  retired  to  rest  he  wrote  a 
short  note  to  his  sister,  and  another  to 
Arrah  Neil,  begging  her  to  write  the 
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statement  which  the  hurry  of  his  de- 
parture prevented  him  from  hearing 
in  person  ;  and  then  giving  orders  for 
his  horses  to  be  saddled  by  daybreak^ 
he  only  further  paused  to  inquire 
whether  poor  Falgate  had  been  found. 
Barecolt  and  his  companions,  however, 
had  not  yet  returued,  hut  while  Charles 
Walton  was  undressing,  the  gallant 
captain  made  his  appearance  in  his 
room,  and  with  a  woeful  face  informed 
him  that  no  trace  of  the  merry  painter 
could  be  discovered. 

"  Then  he  has  certainly  been  taken 
prisoner,"  replied  Lord  Walton,  *'  and 
we  cannot  help  him.  We  have  more 
important  business  in  hand,  Captain 
Barecolt,  now  ;  by  what  Lord  Bever- 
ly tells  me  I  am  induced  to  return 
io  the  king  with  all  speed.  I  think 
you  had  better  accompany  me,  and  if 
so,  remember  I  am  in  the  saddle  by 
daybreak." 

•*  I  am  with  you,  my  lord,"  replied 
Barecolt ;  ''  and  as  human  beings  must 
sleep,  I  will  even  go  to  bed  for  the 
present." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Lord  Walton ; 
**  I  shall  follow  the  same  course.*' 

But  before  he  put  his  resolution  into 
effect,  after  Captain  Barecolt  left  him 
the  young  nobleman  fell  into  a  fit  of 
deep  thought,  from  which  he  did  not 
rouse  himself  for  nearly  an  hour. 
When  he  did  rise  from  his  seat  how- 
ever, he  sud  in  a  low  sad  voice  to  him 
self,  "  Tis  as  well  1  am  going." 


Annie  Walton  skpt  well,  but  Amli 
Neil  was  restlets  and  affitated,  and 
after  a  few  hours  of  diatarbed  slnndifr 
she  woke  and  saw  the  bine  Ikint  Ugbt 
of  the  first  dawn  looking  tbrongb  th» 
curtains  of  the  room.  She  turned  t* 
gaze  upon  her  fair  companion,  and 
marked  with  a  smile  the  tranquil  re- 
pose she  was  enjoying.  "  Sleep,  sleeps 
sweet  lady,"  she  monnured ;  **  and  oh! 
may  no  heart-ache  ever  keep  yoor  eyes 
from  rest." 

The  moment  after,  she  heard  the 
sound  of  jinglinff  arms  and  horsee*  feel, 
and  rising  quietly  she  iq>proached  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  opposite 
room  which,  as  we  have  described 
it,  was  destined  for  a  sitting-roon, 
commanded  the  view  at  the  back 
of  Langley  Hall ;  but  the  bed-rooai 
was  turned  towards  the  court  and  the 
drawbridge  ;  and,  as  poor  Arrah  N«l 
gazed  forth  from  the  window,  she  saw 
a  party  of  five  horsemen  mounted,  and 
Lord  Walton  putting  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup.  The  next  moment  he  was  in 
the  saddle ;  and,  after  speaking  a  few 
words  to  his  aunt*s  servant,  William, 
who  was  standing  beside  his  horse,  he 
rode  over  the  drawbridge,  and  at  a 
quick  pace  pursued  the  way  to  York. 

'<He  is  gone  without  my  secinffhim,** 
murmured  Arrah  Neil  to  herself;  and 
then  creeping  quietly  to  bed  i^ain,  she 
turned  her  face  to  the  pillow  and  de> 
luged  it  with  tears. 
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AN    INTOCATION   OVtl   A   ILttftl^ 

Childhood's  hope^ 
Where  are  jou  with  your  radiaot  wingt : 
Once  hit  eyes  could  onW  ope 

On  ffaining  things — 

Once  your  pinion 
Emitted  light,  excluded  gloom  ; 
So  that  the  Earth,  his  bright  domiQion, 

Betraved  do  totno. 

ANSWtl. 

His  fevered  hand 
Scorched  mT  plumes  where  glory  grew  : 
Spread  vainly  o*er  unbrightened  land^ 

Dim  day  came  through. 

Childhood*s  prayers 
Why  from  his  heart  to  hearen  gone  ? 
Sometimes  you  ling^  o'er,  whit«  hai 

Why  Bee  Life's  down  ? 

ANSWEa. 

Almost  aloud 
We  must  be  breathed  'twixt  snikt  and  sleep : 
Tho»e  which  his  silken  curtaini  shroad^ 

Bid  wake  and  weep. 

We  comrades  have- 
But  near  them  we  must  always  staj ; 
False  brethren,  who  unhallowed  erave» 

Close  up  onr  way. 

Childhood*s  smile. 
Will  you  not  touch  his  lips  again  ? 
See  you  how  those  our  efforts  wito 

Distort  like  pain. 

AKSWKa. 

I  cannot  lie 
Where  the  lip*8  quiver  mars  repose : 
1  holier  make  9uch  holy  eye 

As  heaven's  light  shows : 

Lon^^  since  driven  forth* 
Did  my  calm  sire  desert  his  breast ; 
His  bloodshot  eve  that  hollow  mirth 

Must  iiail  sole  guest. 

Childhood's  dream. 
All  which  have  vanished,  bring  him  back  ; 
Bid  what  is  not  again  to  seem 

Bright  on  his  track. 
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ANSWER. 

My  tiny  feet 
Trip  'mid  the  furrows  of  his  brow ; 
The  paths  o'er  which  they  slid  so  fleet 

I  find  not  now. 

In  wrinkles  made 
By  feeling  heart  or  toiling  mind 
In  shelter  may  my  flowers  be  laidf 

My  jewels  shrined. 

I  am  a  glass- 
Hope,  smile,  and  prnver,  these  bid  him  earn ; 
But  if  their  light  be/ore  one  pass^ 

Mine  may  return. 


LINES 
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at  her  harp  bj  her  tide. 

MANIAC. 

Who  strikes  the  chord — who  wakes  the  strain  ? 

Is  the  long  darkness  past- 
Its  spectral  shapes,  its  burning  pain : 

Am  I  in  heaven  at  last  ? 
No !  the  fiend  comes — the  strains  cease  now  ; 

Not  so  in  seraph  land. 
Nor  there  his  breath  would  scald  my  brow. 

His  grasp  would  ice  my  hand: 
His  face  is  in  the  mirror  there 

Whene'er  I  turn  to  see. 
With  furrowed  brow  and  matted  hair. 

And  wild  eyes  mocking  me  : 
Once  when  I  thought  he  was  not  nigh, 

1  built  a  palace  tall. 
The  scattered  cards  which  round  me  lie 

Were  stonework  of  the  hall. 
My  mavric  goms  which  virtue  bore. 

The  saddest  breast  to  cheer, 
He  changed  to  pebbles  of  the  shore, 

Kach  shining  with  a  tear. 
He  turns  to  li<iuid  fire  the  stream 

With  which  my  thirst  I  slake  ; 
His  curse  has  made  me  know  I  dream, 

And  feel  I  cannot  wake. 

tISTEl. 


The  light  delusive  of  your  mind 
Lent  lustre  to  the  stone— 

The  features  in  yun  glass  you  And, 
Poor  sister,  are  your  own. 

MANIAC. 

With  lyre  and  with  white  array 
Are  you  an  angel  come  ? 
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Your  te«n  may  wufa  tli*  *(uu  away 
Which  hiite  from  mo  ironr  homi. 

llork  jroiil— a  Wauteoui  now«r  I  grew, 
Uuilded  u{Wn  a  thorn  ; 

Aod  tuinmir  n'mdt  more  iwectlj  bttVi 
In  joy  Ibit  1  wai  bom. 

But  nuisome  weed*  thttboTD  ] 


Which  then  «u  lovaliett  tW*. 
From  my  own  branch  a  twMt  bod  iboti 

More  beautiful  than  m«i 
t-'ierco  rayt  and  fatt  ratu  iiyarad  tw^— 

1  wtLt  it*  canopjr. 
A  baleful  breeia  cams  whiapMUW  bj — 

"  Come,  placa  the*  on  mj  *ug, 
I'll  benr  tlm  where  the  worn  will  die 

Which  man  thj  blouoraing." 
I  left  the  bud  to  lun  and  ttonnt 

Itoriw  thence,  that  brMsa'a  prtji 
Which  tore  mjr  brMUt  and  1«A  tM  worm 

To  gnaw  mjr  heart  aw^. 

siiiTEa,  iTfttiEs  THE  H*«r. 

Yuur  unkind  huiban.l  failed  to  prite. 
Your  lover  (ilte  beguiled — 

SUier,  tliis  mujlc  soothed  the  oriei 
Of  jour  deserted  child. 


lU  I  touch  tho)<^  c:liiiriU— that  volot— that  i 

1  heard  ihau  onco  in  mirth, 
Whi-n  b<>ih  of  n>  a  plsftf  iliu-od  claim 

Deaidc  our  (.uIuit\  hearth. 
Sec  vou  my  injand  huilwnJ  firown. 

"M.vble«dm»  loiei-nill?— 
Mt  child  from  hruvitu  Inok  (milinj  dowa, 

Reproachinu  aunv  ihnn  all  ? 
Mort-  music,  m<>r''  —It  cckiU  my  brow. 


U  cloa 


With  them 


Id  cM  vou  friend,  but  that  von  Be'ar  koMr  fhanga. 

I.iivt; '.  liut  von  itaid  ;  and  cbiUg  bnt  ■■  y«M  grvw 
Vi>ur  bcMt  au'l  [li-t'iH-M  fondnoa  did  Bot  rang« 

And  li';ivc  a  loulloj  staluo  to  mj  view. 
Till  they  rtjectiiitc  vho  did  first  eatrao^, 

Yuu  sought  the  nhi'lter  of  mine  arms  anew  ; 

I'd  call  yuu  alarc,  but  ibat  jo«  avaj  who  fummoD  you. 
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The  sleepless  nights  are  lone — why  did  we  part  ? 

Your  forehead  had  no  wreath,  your  brow  no  pr!de» 
But  never  you  made  discord  to  mine  heartf 

And  thougli  to  those  who  saw  you  by  my  side 
Nor  stronp^  nor  lovely,  often  your  frail  car 

Above  the  stones  which  wound  me  now  could  gmde* 

Beloved  as  first-born,  trusted  as  long  tried. 
Your  breath  could  part  the  clouds  and  point  to  me  the  star. 

You  all-enduring — I  have  sud, ''  away," 

You  too  are  earthly,  why  should  you  be  dear  ? 
I've  friends  who  give  me  smiles  when  I  am  gay. 

And  if  I  wept,  I  would  refuse  a  tear. 
Yet  still,  in  my  soul's  depths,  I  heard  you  say — 
"  To  suit  your  joy  I'll  sing,  your  grief  I'll  pray, 

You  crush,  but  do  not  kill — speak  to  me,  I  am  here.*' 
Come,  for  1  call ;  no  more  I'll  bid  you  forth. 

Fortune,  nor  fame,  nor  vanity  to  bind. 
Therefore  my  love  is  real — based  on  thy  worth — 

Nobler  since  thou  art  poor — but  pure,  and  kind. 
And  humble  above  all,  content  on  earth 
To  reig^  for  kingdom  o*er  one  heart's  small  girth. 

Sometimes  to  bid  rejoice,  and  still  to  be  resigned. 


A   BiaTHDAY. 

When  you  were  born,  belike,  vour  mother  wept ; 

But  this  your  birth-night  will  be  gaily  kept. 

There's  joy  around  you,  as  still  joy  has  been 

Each  time  that  for  a  closed,  a  coming  scene 

Fell  and  arose  the  curtain  of  a  year : 

But  only  you  can  say,  "  joy  should  be  here  ;" 

And  only  you  can  tell,  the  while  you  pass 

Your  feature's  smiles  given  back  by  each  tall  glass. 

Your  shadow  on  the  wall,  it«  sombre  hue 

The  darker  fur  light  round,  which  pictures  true ; 

And  deem  I  well  your  worn  eye  wearied  grown 

To  watch  o'er  others'  woes,  and  weep  your  own  ? 

And  while  vou  hear  each  gratulating  voice. 

Does  your  heart  marvel  theirs  should  thus  rejoice— 

And  think  of  those  whose  gratitude  more  wise. 

Rings  out  the  joy-bells  when  an  infant  dies  ?* 

Since  the  same  hour  of  the  vanished  year 

What  idol  fell  and  smote  you  kneeling  near  ? 

Are  gaps  around  you,  and  within  your  breast 

Is  all  which  inaketh  solitude,  save  rest  ? 

And  when  the  world  lauds,  turns  your  glance  away. 

Pained  by  its  glare,  its  unreviving  rav. 

From  its  frail  ties,  faint  fondness,  anJ  deep  jars. 

With  longing  to  the  skiet,  with  love  unto  the  start. 

You  may  have  felt  it  sad,  young  life  yet  dear. 

To  know  you  held  by  feeble  tenure  here  ; 


A  Portuguese  c"«*'»?^ 
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Thkl  «teli  da}'  br&bp  » liiili  of  that  aliglit  tluin 

Whii'h  love  wf«<|i>  o'tT,  but  rWcti  nut  sftuoi 

To  rud  your  own  lliougbl  in  uiolher  cvt-, 

Though  iwiihur  dared  tu  ipvak  the  liorili  ' 

When-  onm  you  lorcd — to  fiwl  jou  diJ  adorr^ 

To  K.u  the  fair  earth  fairer  than  vf  joru  | 

To  ponder  o>r  cru>h«d  hop«  and  race  o'crrun. 

Ana  ^avA  you  did  Dot  whvD  yon  might  havo  dutM  |  '  • 

To  baik  ill  i'**ry  rat  did  auiibMrai  brrak. 

Anil  pant  for  blrued  ain  to  bathv  the  check. 

Yet  at  the  firM  falw  itep  fpcl  doomed  to  fall  ■ 

Alona  and  low  within  the  realm'*  dork  h»I)i 

Where  of  lo  many  lubject*  nono  will  wring 

Hii  iron  iceptre  from  a  tyrant  king 

How  lay  yoti  '•    Should  the  vapour  life  ^Aa  tbrougfa 
An  air  alill  luiinr  and  a  licarcn  all  blue. 
And  nK'lt  in  ({uldeu  li(;ht  and  roaealc  dyea. 
Or  wuit  the  tempviU  whii^li  with  Di);ht  may  rtwi 
And  lie  'mid  gloam,  and  tiiyitvrici,  and  feara 
Whirii'd  on  through  darkneis,  or  diiioivud  in  team  t 
And  uonld  you  clioose  to  fall  with  (n-rfume  round. 
Or  drag  tlirough  dead  yvara  orer  witlieml  gruutuif 

Mutii-  and  Bowcri Why  not  doubt  and  gloom  f 

You  utaDd  a  step  more  n«ar  unto  your  tainb. 

They  bleu  your  brow,  nor  »eem  lo  mark  its  caret  t 

I>i>  you  feel  bitterly  each  Miam  of  ihriri : 

And  while  they  jcat  to  hear  the  lut  year's  k&eili 

RciQcmbrr  all  to  whom  it  tolled  "  farewall '!" 

And  bow,  ihd  wbilo  your  bead  aebed,  vour  heart  Ihrobbet^ 

Your  lip  hoi  imiled  lince  elae  it  woalil  hkve  aobbed  i 

And  did  the  teara  which  left  nieh  Incea  stream 

For  drrama  grown  real,  Irutha  malt*d  lo  a  dream  i 

Are  yours  the  hopes  which  linb,  lb«  tbai(gbt>  which  ioar? 

And  such  your  birthday  ?  ask  the;  yot  ottce  more. 

Ii  jour  foot  weary — see  ita  itop  be  aur^^. 

Your  brow  more  pale — what  rocki  it  *o  'li>  pure  ? 

If  Well  we  read,  we  would  not  crave  your  itaji 

But  bid  you  bide  your  lima  and  faint  ii»l  bj  the  w^r. 
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••.  in  wli- •*«.■!. 'niinioiuh^r^a:!  hcier  •el*." 
I  c-iuiM  I  'iice  •  r-.'i  iiA-:) ;"  tiiti^  iiA\c 
f.:ic  trails  ab.iut  thciii ;  ih^-ir  cuurai:-.-, 
tiieir  h'j?;'i:i.itv,  their  ir-.H..'  I  uiih.  t.^vir 
luaiilv  tnlurancr,  their  attachiuvnt  tii 
the  haunt*  anl  hviiivi  uf  thtrir  pi-i-^li', 
are  all  imli^i-atallc :  wliilc  »uoh  as 
Lave  <^>ij>iurne*l  aui'jnL'nt  them,  all 
a;,'rcc,  in  a>>i'rtin^  that  thfV  |m  156^*4 
iJianv  ^otjil,  an>l  ^^uiue  trulv  luveable 
fjualitie.'*.  Mr.  Cathn,  whusu  authoritv 
].<»  hfvon^i  duubty  ha»  |iri'Ai.nteil  a  hhjaI 
iUaciiatiii^  picture  of  tLvir  cliildlike 


axilsT  ftsd  TsiaSr  dvniK';  and  vbtn 
i»:c  ir-SAa.-^irfd  by  mmu  cii  ifaation,  thcj 
K*i£  =^r%4:x>aa£4T  UkIi  amooc*  tbt 
r:-r>id.-:ar^i  rmM>[»  v>f  BuakaBd.  Irrioe 
i^i  r.«:.:ifr  5.Nc»i  in  clmn  the  Tirtoei 
•"■  9U':-2,  2ksr  <»  ar»  made,  ami  hare 
f.i  i*.-  =^ir^  icx<r««  to  all  chat 
coi,-^?^*  laii&s  Hit.  All  that  w« 
rif^l  .:*  cc:«r7^^  aad  daring,  j*»l** 
:«:r:re  -^  r«c:rij  ofth^ir  war'expedi- 
t.-.c;» :  t^  .z.k:3s::  c^f  c«L«aKat  s«e*ns  vith 
ti-f-rc  *^rr'/  *i'»  *^  motire*  vhichp 
:i  j«  ..:ri.i  ..>.  Mv  MjSMitea  bv  the 
i-.^%^i  :4i^'»  ofazuStrion  ever  open* 
:^  :  A.-:  i  Ai  ^:-;inof  voaM  appear  the 
cr;AZ^-<  >:i^.:»  of  th*  re-i  maii»  so 
a><4   li«    \^rj  xJLt  aitribatt.'*   of  this 

^.''TTT^*  >'  ,*itt-ii  of  proweM  in 
:-T  r..  1,  -J  »  b/  !.-2^  tri^iarjiiov  oa  the 
11  Ar. '.- . :. .  s  r  T  hi^  >uperaainan  patieDc« 

■*■"  ■  • "   •  •  •  >•• « • 

i  -r  jrev:  I'hitf :?  thv  CTt'at  varrior 
-— :  V.  i!  m  _  .V?  *:ic  haiu:  in  ^t  scalps, 
hr  I".  :*  Ti-  »h..ui  ui'.>*t  «.':itMuif9  have 
Ta..i'.  :.:  bi::li.  The  »i>e  oouasflloTt 
i;^  ''"■':'  a:i  \  r-.  :*.iv:iie  rca>'jner,  if  he 
hall.'  n>  :  il.'.i  lirtuv,  is  acovunte.1  at 
I.  ■:..:. ^'i  hl»  j'laoe  i*  **  axiionsf  the 
UO..U .:.  a:i  i  hi>  i^.«;oi-  !..i?  nu  i:iriuenc«. 
I:  :*  :hi?  >^:iiv*  i-  •ura.-e  »hi.*h  iiii^iorts 
lit-arlx  v\»rv  jri-at  an  J  nohlc  feature 
X>t  III  i'..i:i  ch.ir.u".t'r.  ir.»  hitspitalitj 
i>  a  pit- ijv  th.it  hv.'  will  >ucouur  his 
v:ui'?t,a:.>i  J«.-:V.i<l  hima:;aiii>t  an  eiieiiiT; 
his  a  Ihrreiic-.-  tu  hi.4  plivrhteJ  wunl  i*  a 
vi>\i  V*  he  redieiiK'd  at  the  oo^t  of  his 
heai] ;  aitti  ^'O*  it*  I  were  (li>pitii*d  to 
pur!>u<-  the  tl>eiiie»  couM  I  traiv  all, 
or  lieariv  al!t  the  inure  wortliT  traiu 
of  the  red  lUfU  to  this  odo  source. 
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I  have  said  alreadj  that  I  like  this 
p€K)|>le,  and  now  I  must  make  another 
confe^ion — that  my  enthusiasm  in  their 
favour  ban  suffered  a  most  tremendous 
shock.  A  few  mornings  since,  on 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  London 
journal,  1  read  the  following  para* 
graph  : — 

**  The  arranf^umvot  which  we  an* 
nouureil  in  our  lant,  resi>ecting  Mr. 
Catliirs  intcndc<l  vitii  to  Imand,  in  com- 
pany uith  thi»  •  Ojihbewavs/  is  now 
at  .in  end,  hi'  having  di^rlined  to  pro<H>e<l 
to  that  rountry  while  the  prc*«»nt  state 
of  lanle^Huutraf^  and  crime  continues.*' 

1  read  and  re-read  the  paragraph* 
actuallv  fftupifieil  hv  the  announce- 
nient.  What  1  1  exclaimed,  is  it  the 
rc<l  fimn,  the  nava^e  of  Tuscarora  and 
the  Huron,  of  whom  this  is  said?  Is 
the  Sioux  HtVaid  of  the  Ribhonman  ? 
(^an  the  wieldtT  of  the  tomahawk 
shrink  l>ark  with  terror  from  Tip- 
perary?  And  ('Htlin,  too,  who  never 
fell  fear  in  the  wigwam  of  the  Pawnee 
or  lH»«iidc  the  war-fire  of  the  Man* 
hattas — he,  who  sle[it  soundly  in  the 
hut  of  the  Flathead,  and  awoke  at  the 
war-wh()Of»  of  the  Delawnret— whose 
stout  heart  never  quailed  at  'scenes^ 
who*e  niiiiiic  representations  are  more 
IKtwerful  than  a  tra>re<ly — who,  thou* 
»an<l»  of  miles  awav,  from  all  his  race 
and  kindred,  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  treuible — he!  be  dares  not  come  to 
Ire-land. 

I'he  rvA  man  is  a  savage — a  l>old 
and  often  a  relentU*ss  .savage  ;  hut  his 
cruelty  is  a  tlebt  incurred  in  blood  and 
to  be  paid  in  the  same ;  it  is  the  heir- 
l«w>m  of  transmitted  vengeance,  and  its 
fulfilment  is  the  stem  dutr  of  a  life  : 
It  has  neither  the  re<>kless  brutality  of 
in<li'KTiniin.itc  slaughter,  nor  is  it  the 
crinje  of  a  bire<i  murderer.  His 
moments  of  |Kvsion,  terrible  though 
they  l»e,  are  lirief ;  and,  even  then,  tne 
mar  paint  on  bis  brow  is  the  forerunner 
of  hi^  vengeance,  for  be  smiles  not 
mbil«»  he   •trikin*.      Whv  then  has  he 

m 

not  «M)mehere? — What  lessons  might  he 
learii !  What  unknown  act«  of  torture 
m'u'ht  h**  l»rirj;f  bark  to  bis  home  in 
th..-  !*.irf»t  !  Kui  In*  dur-^t  not — the 
MiM.lu-'i  ma.^*a<Te  of  hi?*  nation  would 
sink  into  shame  before  **  Finnoe!** 

Oil,  \»'  r»Ml  men,  bow  dertcient  arc 
ye  in  that  «»pirit  \ihirh  should  guide 
the  tratelliT  in  foreign  lands — bow 
wanting  U  that  energy  of  research  bj 


which  lessons  of  wisdom  Are  UtfiMd. 
Ye  have  seen  the  mighty  capital  of  th« 
world,  it  is  true — ^ye  haTe  stood  in  h«r 
nresence  whose  will  Is  like  a  writtmi 
law — but  how  much  more  had  ye  gauMd 
by  one  dark  night  in  Tipperary  I 


A  wtrr  roA  tri  HmAm  socistt. 

If  my  reader  will  permit  me  to  reftr 
to  my  own  labonrsy  I  would  wish  to 
remind  him  of  an  old  ^  Nut**  of  mine» 
in  which  I  endeaToured  to  demonstrate 
the  defectire  morality  and  economy  of 
our  penal  code — a  system*  by  which 
the  smallest  delinquent  is  made  to  cost 
the  state  several  hundreds  of  pounds* 
for  an  offence  frequently  of  some  few 
pennies  in  value;  and  a  theft  of  a 
loaf  is,  by  the  geometrical  scale  of 
progressive  aggrandisement,  gradually 
swelled  into  a  most  expensive  process* 
in  which  policemen,  station-houses,  in« 
spectors,  magistrates,  sessions,  assisest 

{ndgesy  crown  prosecutors,  gaols,  torn* 
[eys,  isA  transports,  all  ^nre ;  and 
the  nation  is  left  to  the  cost  of  this 
terrible  array,  for  the  ptmishment  of 
a  crime,  the  prevention  of  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  effected  for 
two  pence. 

I  do  not  now  intend  to  go  over  the 
beaten  track  of  this  argument ;  my 
intention  is  simply  to  refer  to  it,  and 
adduce  another  instance  of  this  strange 
and  short-sighted  policy,  which  pre- 
fers waiting,  to  acting,  and  detpiset 
cheap,  thot^  timely  interf^erence  with 
evil,  and  indulges  in  the  somewhat 
late,  but  more  expensive  process  of 
reparation. 

And  to  begin.  Imagine — ^onhappiljr 
you  need  exercise  no  great  stretch  of 
the  faculty,  the  papers  teem  with  too 
many  instances^ioiagine  a  poor,  woe- 
begone, miserable  creature,  destitnte 
and  friendless,  without  a  home,  with- 
out a  meal ;  his  tattered  clothing  dis- 
playing through  every  rent  the  shrunk- 
en form  and  wasted  limbs  to  which 
hunger  and  want  have  reduced  him. 
See  him  as  night  falls,  plodding  on- 
wards through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares (»f  the  great  city ;  his  lack-liutre 
eve  glazetl  and  61my ;  his  pale  face  and 
blue  lip  .actually  corpse-like  in  their 
ffhastliness.  He  gazes  at  the  passera* 
by  with  the  vacant  stare  of  idiotcy. 
StanratioQ  hM  sepped  the  terj  intd* 
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lect,  and  he  is  like  one  in  some  fright- 
ful vision ;  a  vague  desire  for  rest— 
a  dreamy  belief  that  death  will  re- 
lease him — lives  in  the  place  of  hope  ; 
and  as  he  leans  over  the  battlements 
of  the  tall  bridge,  the  plash  of  the 
dark  river  murmurs  softly  to  his  ear. 
His  despair  has  conjured  up  a  thou- 
sand strange  and  flitting  fancies,  and 
voices  seem  to  call  to  him  from  the 
dull  stream,  and  invite  him  to  lie 
down,  and  be  at  peace.  Meanwhile 
the  crowds  pass  on.  Men  in  all  the 
worldliness  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  wishes,  their  expectations,  and 
their  dreads,  pour  by.  None  regard 
him,  who  at  that  moment  stands  on 
the  very  brink  of  an  eternity,  whither 
his  thoughts  have  gone  beibre  him. 
As  he  gazes,  his  eye  is  attracted  by 
the  star-like  spimgle  of  lights  in  the 
water.  It  is  tiie  rc'flectiou  of  those  in 
the  house  of  the  Humane  Society; 
and  he  suddenly  remembers  that  there 
is  such  an  institution  ;  and  he  bethinks 
liim,  as  well  as  his  poor  brain  will  let 
him,  that  some  benevolent  people  have 
called  this  association  by  this  pleasing 
title,  and  the  very  word  is  a  balm  to 
his  broken  heart. 

"  Humane  Society  !*'  Muttering 
the  words,  he  staggers  onwards  ;  a 
feeling  too  faint  for  hope  still  sur- 
vives ;  and  he  bends  his  wearied  steps 
towards  the  building.  It  is  indeed  a 
goodly  edifice ;  Portland  stone  and 
granite,  massive  culunms  and  a  por- 
tico, are  all  there ;  and  humanity 
herself  is  emblematized  in  the  figures 
M'hich  decorate  the  pedi-stal.  The 
man  of  misery  stands  without,  and 
looks  up  at  this  stately  pile  ;  the  dying 
embers  emit  one  spark,  and  for  a 
secund  hope  brightt'ns  into  a  brief 
flicker.  He  enters  the  simcious  hall, 
on  one  side  of  which  a  marble  group 
is  seen  repri'senting  the  "  good  Sama- 
ritan ;"  the  appeal  comes  home  to  his 
heart,  and  he  could  cry,  but  hunger 
has  dried  up  his  tears. 

I  will  not  follow  him  in  his  weary 
pilgrimage  among  the  liveried  menials 
of  the  institution,  nor  shall  I  harass 
my  reader  by  the  cold  sarca.Mn  of  those 
wFio  tell  him  thut  he  has  mistaken  the 
object  of  the  association ;  that  their 
care  is  not  with  life,  hut  death  ;  that 
the  breathing  man,  alive,  but  en  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  has  no  inte- 
rest for  them;  for  thrir  humanity 
waits  patiently  for  his  corpse.     It  it 


true,  one  penny wortli  of  bread— a 
meal  your  dog  would  turn  from-^ 
would  rescue  tnia  man  from  death  and 
self-murder.  But  what  of  that — how 
could  such  humble,  unobtrusive  charitj 
inhabit  a  palace  ?  How  could  it  pre- 
tend to  porters  and  waiting-meD»  to 
scores  of  officials,  visiting  doctoriv 
and  physicians  in  ordinary  ?  By  what 
trickery  could  a  royal  patron  be 
brought  to  head  the  list  of  benefac- 
tors to  a  scheme  so  unmssuming.— 
Where  would  be  the  stomach-pumpi 
and  the  galvanic  batteries  for  science? 
— where,  the  newspaper  reports  of  a 
miraculous  recovery  ? — where,  the  ma- 
gazine records  of  suspendcMi  animation? 
— or  where,  that  pride  and  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  enlightened  humanity, 
which  calls  in  chemistry  to  lud  cliarity^ 
and  makes  electricity  the  test  of  bene- 
volence ?  No,  no :  the  hungry  man 
might  be  fed,  and  go  his  way  unsecOf 
untrumpeted — there  would  be  no  need 
of  this  s{)ecious  plausibility  of  humanity 
which  proclaims  aloud — Go  and  drown 
yourself ;  stand  self-accused  and  con- 
demned before  your  Creator  ;  and  if 
there  be  but  a  spark  of  vitality  vet 
remaining,  we'll  call  you  back  to  fife 
again — a  starving  suicide !  No  effort 
sliall  be  spared — messengers  shall  fly  in 
every  direction  for  assistance — theiuost 
distinguished  physician — processes  the 
most  costly — experiments  the  most 
difficult — care  unremittint; — zeal  nn* 
tiring,  are  all  yours.  Cordials,  the 
cost  of  which  had  sustained  you  in  life 
for  weeks  long,  are  now  poured  down 
Your  uncouMciouH  throat — the  limbs 
that  knew  no  other  bed  than  straw^ 
are  wrappiul  in  heated  blankets — the 
hand  stretched  out  in  vain  for  almsy 
is  now  rubbed  by  the  jewelled  fingers 
of  a  west-end  physician. 

Men,  men,  is  thi<»  charity  ? — is  the 
fellow-creature  nought  ? — is  the  corpse 
every  thing  ? — is  a  penny  too  much  to 
sudtain  life  ? — is  a  hundred  pounds  too 
little  to  restore  it  ?  Away  with  your 
stuccoed  walls  and  pillared  corridors 
— support  the  starving,  and  you  will 
nee<l  but  little  science  to  reanimate  the 
suicide. 


A  N'l  T  loa  THE  LANni-'lKD  AND  TEXAST 
COMMISSION. 

EvKRY  one  knows  the  storv  of  the  man 
who,  at  the  penalty  of  Josmg  his  hen4 
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in  the  event  of  failure,  promised  the 
caliph  of  Baf^dad  that  he  would  teaeh 
his  a^  to  read  in  the  space  of  ten  Tears, 
truKtin^  that,  ere  the  time  elapsed* 
fithtT  the  caliph,  or  the  aM,  or  he  him- 
M>lf,  would  die,  and  then  the  compact 
he  at  nn  end.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  wise  policy  of  this  shrewd 
charlatan  is  the  very  essence  of  all 
parliuiiK'ntary  commissions.  First, 
tht're  iH  a  ^icvance — then  comes  a 
debate — a  very  warm  one  occosionallr, 
with  [Icnty  of  invective  and  accw«ation 
on  Imth  sides — and  then  they  agr^  to 
make  n  drawn  ^nuno  of  it,  and  ap(>oint 
*•  a  ('oiumi»j*ion." 

Ndthini^  ran  he  more  plausihle  in 
appearance  than  such  a  measure  ;  nor 
<?oulil  any  man,  »h«>rt  of  Hume  him- 
self, ohject  to  80  reaM)nable  a  procee<l- 
in^  ivi  a  patient  and  searching  inquiry 
into  the  cirrum.stances  and  bearings  of 
any  dv*!pute<l  question.  The  commis- 
sion >r«K»s  to  work — if  a  Tory  one, 
con.Hi.Htint?  usually  of  some  dumb  coun- 
try penth'men,  who  like  committee 
work ;  i  f  Whig,  the  suckling  «*  barristers  • 
of  six  years'  standing :"  at  it  they  go. 
The  new»(pa|HTs  announce  that  they 
are  **  sitting  to  examine  witnesses" — a 
brief  corresp<>n<ience  appears  at  in- 
tervaK<i,  to  show  that  they  have  a 
seiTetary  and  a  correspondent,  and 
then  a  eloud  wraps  the  whole  concern 
in  its  dark  embrace,  and  not  the  most 
pryinif  curiosity  is  ever  able  afterwards 
to'tletcct  any  one  fact  concerning  the 
commission  or  its  labours,  nor  could 
you  hear  in  any  society  the  slightest 
allusion  ever  made  to  their  where- 
abfiuti. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  polite  mode  of 
interment  employed  to  the  question 
at  issue — the  Commissioners  perform- 
ing the  solemn  duties  of  undertakers, 
and  not  even  the  most  reckless  resur- 
rectionist being  found  to  disturb  the 
remain«.  Be!i»re  the  report  should 
iMue,  the  Commissioners  die  off,  or 
the  qut'Stion  has  taken  a  new  form ; 
m-w  int«'re!»ts  have  changed  all  its 
U'arinj:*  ;  a  new  ministry  is  in  power, 
or  some  more  interesting  matter  has 
orruffied  the  place  it  should  fill  in 
public  attention  ;  and  if  the  report 
wa*  a  volume  of  **  Punch,"  it  might 
pa«^  undetected. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  commis- 
>i<,n  will  i-M^ue  for  the  real  object  of 
gleaning  facU  and  conveying  informa- 
tion :  and  then  the  duties  are  most 


nncomfortablef  and  but  one  conne  is 
open,  which  if»  to  protract  the  inquiry, 
like  the  man  with  the  ass,  and  leave  the 
result  to  time. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  conflieting 
interests  and  opposing  currents  are 
ever  changing  the  landmarks  of  party  ; 
and  the  commissioners  feel  that  with 
years  something  will  happen  to  make 
their  la)>ours  of  little  consequence,  and 
that  they  have  only  to  prolong  the 
period,  and  all  is  safe. 

At  this  moment,  we  have  what  ia 
called  a  "I«andlord  and  Tenant  commis- 
sion*' sitting,  or  sleeping,  as  it  may  be. 
They  have  to  investigate  diverse, 
knotty,    and  pussling  points,   about 

D>le  who  want  too  much  for  their 
,  and  others  who  prefer  paying 
nothing  for  it.  They  are  to  report^ 
in  some  fashion,  respecting  the  pros- 
pects of  estateti^  gentlemen  burdened 
with  rent-charges  and  mortgages,  and 
who  won*t  improve  properties  they  can 
scarcely  live  on — and  a  peasantry,  who 
roust  nominally  pay  an  exaggerated 
rent,  depending  upon  the  chance  of 
shooting  the  agent  before  the  gale-day^ 
and  thus  obtaining  easier  terms  for  the 
future. 

They  are  to  investigate  the  capabi- 
lities of  waste  landsy  while  culti- 
vated lands  lie  waste  beside  them; 
they  must  find  out  why  land-owners 
like  money,  and  tenants  hate  paying 
it ;  and  why  a  people  hold  life  verj 
cheap  when  they  possess  little  meant 
to  sustain  it. 

Now  these,  take  them  how  yon  wfll» 
are  not  so  easy  of  solution  as  you  may 
think.  The  landlord,  for  his  own  Mdce^ 
would  like  a  thriving,  well-to-do,  con- 
tented tenantrr ;  the  tenants,  for  their 
sakes,  would  nke  a  fair-deding,  rea- 
sonable landlord,  not  over  griping  and 
grabbing,  but  satisfied  with  a  sniUble 
value  for  his  property.  Thev  both 
have  no  common  share  of  intelliflrence 
and  acuteness — ^they  have  a  sou  un- 
questionably fruitful,  a  climate  pro- 
pitious little  taxation,  good  roads, 
abmidant  markets ;  and  yet  the  one 
is  half  ruined  in  his  house,  and  the 
other  whole  beggared  in  his  hovel— 
each  averring  that  the  cause  lies  in 
the  tithes,  the  tariflT,  the  poor-rate,  or 
po|)ery,  the  agent  or  the  agitation  :  in 
fact,  it  is  something  or  other  which  one 
favours  and  the  other  opposes — some 
system  or  sect,  some  party  or  measure, 
which  one  advocates  and  the  other 
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denounces  ;  and  no  matter  though  its 
influence  should  not,  in  the  remotest 
way,  enter  into  the  main  question, 
there  is  a  grievance — that's  something ; 
and,  as  Sir  Lucius  says,  *'  it*s  a  mighty 

f>retty  quarrel  as  its  stands'* — ^not  the 
ess,  that  certain  partizans  on  either 
side  assist  in  the  mclve,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  or  the  Corn  Exchange 
interfere  with  their  influence. 

If,  then,  the  Commissioners  can  see 
their  way  here,  they  are  smart  fellows, 
and  no  small  praise  is  due  to  them. 
There  are  difficulties  enough  to  puzzle 
long  heads ;  and  I  only  hope  they  may 
be  equal  to  the  task.  Meanwhile,  de- 
population goes  on  briskly — Landlords 
are  shot  every  week  in  Tipperarv  ; 
and  if  the  report  be  but  delayed  for 
some  few  months  longer,  a  new  element 
will  appear  in  the  quet>tion — for  how- 
ever there  may  remain  some  pretenders 
to  perpetuity  of  tenure,  the  landlords 
will  not  be  there  to  grant  the  leases. 
Let  the  Commissioners,  then,  keep  a 
look-out  a-head — much  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  inquiry  will  be  obviated 
by  only  biding  their  time  ;  and  if  they 
but  delay  their  report  till  neit  No- 
vember, there  will  be  but  one  party  to 
legislate  for  in  the  island. 


A   NUT   FOE   THE   STATE   TftlALS. 

The  state  trials  are  over.  Thank 
heaven  for  that  samel  They  were 
tiresome  and  dull,  even  beyond  the 
ordinary  routine  of  such  proceedings, 
unrelieved  by  any  passages  which 
could  instruct  or  amuse,  and  painfully 
characterized  by  the  petty  squabbling 
of  pertinacious  lawyers — the  small 
trickery  of  a  class,  which  one  so  fre- 
quently sees  mistaken  fur  profesvional 
cleverness  and  tact. 

The  only  speech  one  would  care  for 
was  not  made — the  only  testimony  one 
would  wish  to  hear,  was  not  callvd  for. 
Neither  Tom  Steele,  nor  his  witnesses 
api)oare<l,  but  in  nlace  of  them  we 
had  police  cunstables  and  sub-iuHpec- 
tors,  and  what  Mr.  O'Conncll  not 
inaptly  called,  the  "  gilt  gingerbread 
cloquuncu  of  the  traverser's  Iwir.'* 

I  don't  mean  to  undervalue  the 
honest  eflurts  of  Mr.  Shiel,  who 
pleaded  so  strongly  for  the  Whigs  and 
80  little  for  his  client — who  be^'ged  so 
hard  for  Lord  John  umI  asked  so  Uttk 


for  Daniel^who  ■ovigQroiisIjdeiuMii^ 
ed  the  Tories^  and  so  csatioiulf  Uinked 
repeal — who  so  pathetically  iiii|dored 
pity  for  the  imprisonment  of  his  client 
even  before  he  was  convicted.      They 
who  followed  him  were  all  good  ia 
their    several    ways*      They  divided 
the  labour  skilfully  and  cleverly :  some 
badgered,    and   some  boUied      lonn 
threatened,   and   some   jetted.     The 
''cast,"  as  theatrical  people  saT»  wu 
perfect,  and  no  one  was   out  of  his 
place  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  the  thiqg 
was  flat,  stale,  and  unprofi table,  ana 
with  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  whole 
repeal  staff,  a  more  miserable  expose  of 
the  party  could  not  have  been  made. 
The  defence  was  simply  this :  the  tr^ 
versers  did  all  that  was  imputed  to 
them,  but  they  did  it  professionally ; 
some  were  newspaper  editors^  to  whoa 
scurrilous  attacks  on  the  g^Ternment 
were  daily  bread  ;  others  were  agitik 
tators,  living  by  violent  denunciatioos 
of  the  Tories.     The  reoeal  rent  was 
the  wages  of  outrageous  ai»loyaltT,an^ 
poor  devils  1  they  had  no  other  trade 
to  live  by.     Why  not  let  Dan  "  horl 
his  high  and  haughty  defiance,**  as  he 
calls  his  "peccavi  cry   for   mercy?" 
Why  not  let  Priest  Tierney  throw  oat 
a  sly  hint  to  the  army  to  revolt  ?    Why 
not  let  the  Duffy s  and  the  Grays  vend 
their  little  treasons  peaceably ;     They 
meant  no  harm  by  iL     When  they 
said  that  England  might  be  coerced^ 
thev  only  meant  coaxed;  when  thej 
called  the  Queen,  Judy,  they  merely  in- 
tended to  call  Peel,  Puuch ;  when  they 
spoke  of  the  shiughter  of  Mullagh- 
niiist,  they  but  indicated  the  blessings 
of    English  sway;    when   or^nising 
some  hundred  thousands  to  march  and 
meet,  they  only  arrayed  their  masses  to 
implore   the  Saxons,   not  to  murder 
them,   it  not  being  fair,  in  national 
parlance,  **  for  one  to  fall  upon  twenty** 
— such  was  the  defence.  Of  course,  this 
was  the  gingerbread  without  the  gold, 
fur  I  don't  pretend  to  have  preserved 
any  memory  of  the  tinsel. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  trying  occasion, 
for  the  counsel  to  And  any  }>ath  in 
such  a  cheerless  waste;  thev  arc  not 
blameable  if  their  arguments  partook 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  case  they 
defended. 

Yuur  manly,  bold-faced  villain  has 
traits  of  heroism  about  him,  which 
a<lmit  of  a  vigorous  and  energetio 
pleading.    The  daring  of  the  reckltw 
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•dvmtnre  can  b«  pklUi.T.  <).  ir  not  [■■r- 
dnned  ;  hul  bow  exctu.'  il.>'  ii»iir  anc) 
p*Mifu(tBing   Uw-brfd.in.r   '■!  an   nW 


11  priu) 


'•;" 


menialiBini or  (ittriotic  innion.  Tho 
thin);  «u  iliFRcult  to  al  lack  or  defmA  ; 
and  UUCP  more,  I  am  gW  il  ii  orrr. 
Stilt,  1  think  one  Un«  b{  ■rnunipnt  re- 
mained open  to  the  trai-enert  imr,  and 
I  cannot  Wip  fvellng  mrpritril  that  m> 
nunjr  counicl  learned  in  the  law  could 
hare  omitted  it. 

Nothing  ismoracomiiviii  than,  in  an 
■rtion  Tor  "  breach  of  pi.Tni.i-,"'  fnrthv 
defendant's  couniel  to  il«.  II  u|>on  the 
good  fortune  of  1h«  di  «  r  i.'l  iiliuntiir, 
whom  fate  has  re*cne<l  ti  'im  nnj  tia 
with  his  client.    She  i*  .  \h<>r>.-J  lore. 

mber  that  he  ii  bhml 


n  I*;.-. 


Til 


deformed 

and  perfectl;  nniaited  i»  win  n  Imdr'i 
lo*e.  She  i*  told  that  It  ii  itiipotuble 
be  could  etcr  hare  paiil  lur  att«ntioiu 
■Dch  as  to  f(ain  her  ritrv||.>nti  and 
that  an  object  bo  depKirnl>l<-  kihJ  uu- 
liucinaling  munt  uecdi  li.m'  bi-vn  un. 
■DccrMfuL  Whj,  noM.  <|iil  ivil  the 
*  gilt- gingerbread"  baf  r\.'uU  r)f  this 
line  of  argumenl  ?  V/in  lul  ih.7  nM, 
riHDg  in  all  the  majeal>  •■{  ili.'lr  {lairi- 
oltc  ardour,  addr«M  tb^'  jvirv  iliiu? — 
Grniiemen  —  The  «(i'..ri.Vv.g«n#ril 
(peaks  of  a  conauiracj-  -li>-  ti^l>  von  of 
eotupiratort.  What  ili"  -  ilit>  |ihr»»t< 
■Dran?  Doe*  not  jroor  iniiiJ  iiKinnllv 
call  ap  tbe  boldi-it  trait-  ..f  iL.i'jttiiati'i'l 
rccklesine*) — of  men  b<'i:ri>I  lit  >oli>nm 
vow*  and  «ecrct  oath)  in  '1^>  nr  die  P 
Do  TOO  not  rwall  to  jo^iv  iiiiatfiiiationt 
Gay  Fawke*  and  bit  l-.i.i,-r<>  -■  ltav> 
TOO  not  Tiaianiof  Carbbiinri.iTilh  hlafk 
iMard*  and  naked  UiletniH  ?  lia  not 
Alibaad  and  Fieachi  rfcur  to  ;our  r*- 


ralli-etion*  ?  Now  look  here,  ([*ntle» 
men — throw  jour  ejn  in  thin  iiiiarttr. 
I  du  not  mean  into  the  reporters'  gal* 
ler;.  'I'hcra  arr>  indeed,  wiine  tvtO' 
ciotu  wbitken  there.  "  The  Herald" 
bai  a  vrrf  bandit  ur ;  and  "  The 
Chronicle'"  ha»  deddedlj  a  look  of 
Pra  Diavolo.  flot  lower  down—look 
hrre,  beside  me.  Arv  thctc  gentlemmi 
like  euiispiraton }  I*  it  a  tbmpi  of  tbU 
faihiub  rwkt  Ills  llfn  in  a  trrcnt  ilrng- 

Sr  f  Are  theae  the  oulwaril  ligni  nf 
riDK  ami  mlerprifo .'  Uu  job  •■• 
tuj  thinu  ill  that  puny-facod  frnlls- 
ntan,  with  tlie  retreatini;  forehaadi  Ia 
Imputa  reeolulio 


pb;»l(>gnom;  danela  anj  tUng  bonlai^ 
tng  ou  detamdnatlon?  Torn  Statdet 
to  Im  *ur*t  bM  raibw  a  dubious  «■- 
prrwioii  [  but  If  ba  Utialwa,  gaMlanton 
of  the  jurjr  il  i«  for  iliania  fur  jwt 
Mlomajr^anfTal.  NoriiO!  mtarb^ 
liarn  It — treaaon  and  oontfirMtj  tm 
not  madv  of  iheaa  maUriala.  Show 
b;  Tour  Terdict  that  fou  hate  iludied 
Oall  and  l.aialrr ;  and  l«<l  not  the 
wnni  "  guilt;  '  pronnunca  a  sentfiiM 
on  the  govemnunit  which  foara  from 
nirh  a  quarlor  ae  ihii.  Thrj'  are 
Mamelns,  for  thcr  cnuld  itnt  be  for> 
nidable  :  they  are  mDoceni,  bacauta 
thrT  caiild  not  be  gniltj. 

'i'ruit  mc,  if  tarh  an  appeal  h  this 
bad  bora  tDKclc,  the  jiirjr  wodM  have 
tiept  at  home  on  ^atunU;  night. 
Walter  Hournc,  olsrk  of  the  crown, 
would  not  Imvc  ciugbt  ccld  Walking 
to  Ilia  baufB  at  four  in  Ibe  morning. 
Tbate  would  have  been  oeitbar  charge 
nor  conviirtioti  ■  and  my  Lord  John 
would  bate  bern  driven  lo  some 
raacality  nearer  home,  to  auist  bim  to 
hia  pltoc  on  llu  trvMury  bcnchta. 
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We  thank  Lord  John  Kussel  for  these 
volumes.  They  consist  of  letters 
which  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
history  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  serve  to  illustrate 
the  manners  and  the  characters  of  the 
various  distinguished  actors  who  then 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  public 
life.  It  is  from  such  sources  the  his- 
torian will  be  best  instructed  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  hidden  springs  of  ac- 
tion which  set  in  motion  great  affairs ; 
and  from  which  alone  he  can  derive  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  those  peculi- 
arities of  character,  and  those  little 
manceuvres  and  incidents  in  private 
life,  which  often  have  a  determining 
influence  upon  the  great  political 
transactions  of  the  world.  We  there- 
fore hope  the  noble  lord  will  persevere 
in  his  laudable  exertions  to  render 
** puhlici juris"  whatever  may  yet  re- 
main in  the  archives  of  Woburn  Ab- 
bey, by  which  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  interesting  period  to  which 
they  relate  ;  and  most  heartily  should 
we  rejoice  if  other  noble  or  honour- 
able individuals,  to  whom  similar  op- 
portunities of  usefulness  present  them- 
selves, should  follow  so  excellent  an 
example. 

But  we  have  another  reason  for 
being  gratified  by  the  present  literary 
labours  of  the  noble  lord.  We  are 
not  amongst  those  who  grieve<l  very 
passionately  at  his  retirement  from  mi- 
nisterial activity.  To  us  he  always 
appeared  out  of  his  element  as  a  servant 
of  the  crown.  Pledged  to  party  politics, 
by  which,  to  our  si>eining,  the  throne 
and  the  altar  are  both  endangereil,  it 
was,  we  confess,  with  pain  that  we  saw 
him  vainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
his  principles  as  a  partizan  ^ith  his 
allegriance  ns  a  dutiful  subject ;  and  it 
is  our  belief,  that,  had  he  continued 
but  a  little  longer  in  the  high  }M)sition 
which  he  occupied,  the  deplorable  con- 
dition in  which  he  and  his  colleagues 


would  have  left  tbegoTernnienty  vouU 
render  any  effort!  of  a  conaerrative 
ministry  for  the  relief  of  the  country 
almost,  if  not  altogether*  unavailing. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  without  verygreit 
satisfaction  that  we  witness  Lord  John 
Russel's  intellectual  activities  at  work 
in  a  way  in  which  they  can  do  no  ham; 
and  wc  wish  him  a  long  continunnoe 
of  the  leisure  in  which  men  of  all  psrw 
ties  may  approve  of  what  he  does; 
while  we,  for  our  parts,  find  special 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  be  atibrdi 
us  in  the  present  volumes  the  mort 
unequivocal  demonstration  of  the  cor* 
rectness  of  our  own  views  reepecting 
the  profundity  of  his  ignorance  of  tht 
state  and  condition  of  Ireland*  It  ii^ 
wo  confess,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  lbs 
exposure  of  this  ignorance  that  we 
have  taken  up  these  volumes ;  and*  al- 
though the  Irish  administration  of  lbs 
Duke  of  Bedford  occupies  compara- 
tively  a  short  portion  of  the  time  over 
which  his  letters  spread,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  was  the  chief  inducement 
of  his  n<»ble  descendant  to  become  the 
editor  of  his  correspondence  ;  as,  how- 
ever the  duke  may  have  figured  as  a 
mere  cypher  amongst  the  English  mi- 
nisters, he  takes  no  little  pride  in  re- 
pre»ienting  him  as  the  precursor  of  that 
liberal  policv  towards  the  Roman  Ca* 
tliolies  ^hich  had  its  consummation  in 
the  measure  of  1820.  Before  we  con- 
clude, we  shall  enable  our  readers  to 
sec  how  far  such  an  assumption  on  his 
part  is  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  his* 
tory,  and  therefore  how  far  it  may  he 
safe  to  trust  to  his  wisdom  or  his 
knowledge  res|Kjcting  the  evils  or  their 
remedies  in  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  prime  mi- 
nister when  the  duke  firt»t  tu«ik  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Although 
a  whig,  he  joined  the  opposition,  and 
frequently  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  little  knot,  designated  by  Horace 
Wal(>olu  as  the  **  Cobhaiu  cousins,** 
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and  of  which  Pitti  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham,  was  the  most  distinguished 
member.  Pultnej  and  Carteret  were 
the  leaders  at  the  opposition  in  tlie 
two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  Wal- 
pole,  aA(T  many  a  vigorous  struggle, 
fell  at  length  before  a  combination  of 
hoKtilitv  which  all  his  resourcef»  and 
thev  were  manv  and  variuu5.  could  not 
baiHe.  He  still,  however,  retained 
great  personal  inHuence  with  the  king, 
and  vi'M  enabled  to  manage  so  that  the 
wei^rht  of  his  opinion  was  felt  and  ac- 
know  le<lged  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  administration.  It  comprised 
manv  of  his  old  frien<l9,  and  was  so 
constructed,  by  the  wily  spirit  which 
presided  in  secret  over  its  formation, 
as  to  retain,  in  its  original  composi- 
tion, the  elements  of  decay ;  and  when 
in  due  time  it  fell  to  pieces,  the  tame 
spirit  was  still  active  in  giving  shape 
and  consistency  to  another  cabinet,  by 
mhich  the  whig  party  might  still  be 
kept  together,  and  the  l^lauoverian 
succession  MK*ured.  It  was  under  this 
ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Pelham  was 
chief,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  first 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  as  first 
lort)  of  the  ailmiraltv — a  station  of  no 
small  res{)onsibility  at  a  period  when 
Kn^lnnd  de|)ende<l  upon  the  efficiency 
of  ht-r  marine,  not  only  for  her  supre> 
ma*^},  but  for  her  existence. 

The  duke  was  not  inefficient  in  his 
new  offic«*,  although  party  spite  has 
done  much  to  detract  from  his  merit* 
He  was  generally  iroverned  by  the 
advice  of  able  and  ex{K*rienced  naval 
officer!*,  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  navy  was  improved  during  his  ad> 
nlini^t^.1tion.  The  capture  of  Louis- 
b«>urg  reflecttnl  cre<lit  upon  his  enter- 
pri/e  ;  and  his  noble  descendant  thinks 
that,  had  his  intentions  not  been  de- 
feated by  the  procrastination  and  the 
tiniiditv  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  ci>n4iuest  of  Cannda  would  have 
been  achieved — an  event  which,  at 
»ui-h  a  |HTiod,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
his  countrv  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  thus 
writer  to  him  in  174H.  He  is  alluding 
to  the  drath  (»f  the  King  of  Spain, 
Phihp  the  Fifth,  which  he  calls  a  great 
event  tor  Kngloiid,  and  hopes  *'  it  will 
\te  tut  iiiiprn\e<l  as  to  prove  a  happy 
one  in  the  ctins<Mjuence."  **  I  think,'* 
he  observe^,  **  it  can't  fail  of  doing  so, 
if  we  draw  from  it  facility  and  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  firmly  thoae  great  and 


practieable  views  in  Amerioap  which, 
ai  far  as  thej  have  goot  or  are  to  go, 
we  owe  to  your  grace  alone.  You  ar« 
alone,  however,  but  in  one  place,  for 
the  nation  is  with  you ;  and  with  such 
a  second  your  grace  can  surmount  all 
obstacles.**  This  did  not  prove  a  true 
prophecy.  The  hearty  co-operatioD 
of  the  cabinet  was  wanting ;  and  it 
remained  for  Lord  Chatham  himself, 
when  he  became  |»riine  minister,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  views  of  the  noble 
duke,  and  to  round  and  complete  our 
poasessions  in  America,  by  annexiM^ 
Canada  as  an  appendage  to  the  Britisn 
crown. 

In  his  naval  promotion  the  noble 
duke  was  guided  by  views  the  purest 
and  the  most  patriotic.  He  alwaya 
considered  the  good  of  the  service^ 
and  neither  length  of  service  nor  par- 
liamentary interest  were  sufficient  to 
shake  him  in  his  jiut  and  wise  det«r- 
mination  to  give  to  merit  merit's  due. 
He  thus  writes  to  bis  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Bridgewater,  who  strongly 
Dressed  him  for  the  promotion  of  a 
friend  of  hers.  Colonel  Littleton  :*-> 

**  You  most  be  verv  sensible  that, 
vpon  your  account,  I  shall  be  very 
desirous  to  serve  Colonel  Littleton  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  in  any  thtn^ 
that  can  be  reai»onably  expected  from 
me;  but  must  desire  to  be  excused  from 
presenting  the  memorial  of  any  parti- 
cular person  to  the  king,  which  the  rest 
of  the  lords  joined  in  administration 
with  me  have  thuu«;ht  improper  at  thb 
juncture.  I  have  also  a  Htronger  ob- 
jection to  asking  of  his  migesty  the  rank 
of  colonel  for  Mr.  Littleton  as  colonel 
commandant  of  my  regiment,  as,  in  ease 
it  should  be  thought  proper  to  continne 
the  new  regiments,  (which,  I  believe, 
will  not  be  the  ca^e,)  I  should  put  my- 
self at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and 
continue  with  them  all  the  time  they 
were  in  actual  service." 

The  following  letter  will  also  show 
the  steadiness  with  which  he  could 
resist  solicitations  from  the  highest 
quarters  when  they  were  inconsistent 
with  his  sense  of  duty : — 

'*  TRR  DUas  or  BRnrORD  TO  COLONBL 
CONWAY. 

»Lowl<»,M«jrlS,l74e. 

*•  Dear  Sir— I  received  the  favour  of 
vours  of  the  13th  instant  but  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  am  very  sorry  it 
is  not  consistent  with  my  way  of  think- 
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in^  to  agree  to  the  exchange  proposed, 
as  my  inclinations  to  oblige  you,  as  well 
as  my  duty  to  H.R.U.,  by  whose  direc- 
tion 1  apprehend  this  proposal  is  made 
to  mc,  would  have  prompted  me  to  have 

given  my  consent  to  any  thing,  however 
isngrccablo  to  mc,  that  I  thought  con- 
sistent with  my  own  honour,  or  the  good 
of  his  Majesty's  service. 

"  But  as  the  thing  appears  to  me,  as 
stated  in  your  letter,  1  think  my  con- 
senting to  this  exchange  would  bo  in- 
consistent with  both,  as  the  admitting 
this  gentleman  into  my  regiment  would 
not  only  bo  using  my  own  officers  very 
ili,  in  bringing  amongst  them  one  who 
by  his  bad  behaviour  had  forfeited  the 
good  opinion  of  his  brother  officers  in 
the  corps  he  now  belongs  to,  but  would 
also  have  a  very  bad  appearance,  as  it 
would  \ye  the  means  ot  screening  an 
officer  from  that  punishment  which 
lI.U.H.'s  justice  and  regard  to  disci- 
pline will  see  punctually  put  in  oxecu- 
tion  on  any  officers  that  nave  deserved  it, 
in  those  corps  which  have  the  happiness 
to  be  under  his  immediate  command. 

**  Besides,  I  must  own  1  have  another 
very  strong  objection  to  this,  which  is, 
that  I  should  be  very  unwilling  at  the 
time  of  our  expiration,  (which  I  believe 
is  now  very  near,)  to  appoint  any  new 
officers  to  my  regiment,  which  (were  I 
to  agree  to  this  proposal)  would  not 
only  increase  the  number  of  subalterns 
who  have  rank,  but  also  load  the  half- 
pay  with  one  more  officer,  who,  1  fear,  by 
the  account  you  have  given  me  of  him, 
does  not  seem  to  havo  any  further  pre- 
tence to  it  than  what  arises  from  the 
compassion  one  feels  from  his  low  cir- 
cumstances.'* 

Thus  much  we  have  deemed  it  right 
to  say  respecting  the  character  of  one 
who  has  l>een  so  severely  handled  by 
the  celebrated  Junius,  and  who  was 
entitled,  at  all  events,  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  naval  affairs,  to  the  praise 
of  disinterestedness  and  impartiality, 
if  not  of  discrimination.  As,  in  a 
future  volume,  the  noble  editor  in- 
tends to  vindicate  him  fully  from  the 
aspersions  of  his  anunvmous  calum- 
niator, we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  more  at  large  into  that  port 
of  the  subject  at  present.  In  our 
judgment,  he  stands  clear  of  every 
unworthy  motive ;  and  if  the  other 
departments  of  administration  were 
served  with  the  same  honesty  and  the 
same  spirit,  England  would  have  se- 
cured advantafres  which  would  hare 
given  her  a  more  commanding  position 
amongst  the  belligerents  at  toe  termi< 


nation  of  the  war.     Oor 

know  what  a  load  of  debt  the , 

has  sudce  been  enabled  to  bear*  mi 
what  mighty  eiForta  abe  baa  mak 
against  a  world  in  mrmm,  will  imile  d 
the  following  antieipationa  of  the  Dik% 
which  were,  indeedf  in  hia  timey  B^iaStj 
entertained  by  the  moat  compilail 
thinkers.  He  writea»  in  tbe  jear  lliB, 
when  negociationa  for  peace  were  ia  da 
minds  of  ministera^  and  thai  jostiia 
his  desire  for  entertaining  a  projedy 
which  coold  scarcely  be  thouglit  rf 
without  some  degree  of  n^fj^^n^  i^. 
miliation  :^. 


**  Consider  what  would  be  the 
quence  to  this  country,  if,  at  the  cad  if 
next  summer,  things  ahooid  stand  ia  tks 
very  same  situation  that  tber  did  at  Iks 
end  of  the  last  campai|^.  This  is  oa* 
doubt edly  a  fair  supposition  ;  for  1  don*! 
find  any  one  sangume  enough  to  flatter 
us  with  a  sufficient  supcrioritjr  over  thi 
French,  to  oblige  them  to  malce  this  aa 
active  campaign,  except  thcj  at«  willisg 
to  make  it  so  themselves.  Should  they 
lie  only  on  the  defensive,  does  your  lord* 
ship  think  the  allied  army  would  be  aUs 
to  make  any  great  prograas  towards  ffe> 
takini^  the  barrier,  considering  the  na^ 
ber  of  strong  places  they  are  now  pos- 
sessed of,  and  our  great  inexperience  ia 
carrying  on  of  sieges  ?  Should  tbe  caai* 
naign  turn  out  in  the  manner  I  have 
iiere  set  down  (and  by  the  way  it  but 
possibly  turn  out  much  worse  sboaA 
the  <>nemy  gain  another  battle), 
terms  of  peace  must  England  then 
pect  ?  Is  it  possible  for  us,  without 
solutely  undoing  ourselves,  and 
gaining  all  we  are  worth,  to  raise  another 
eleven  millions  ?  I  say,  without 
lutely  undoing  ourselves  ;  fur  I  a 
of  those  who  believe  the  money  mi, 
be  raistnl,  though  on  very  disadTuata* 
geous  terms,  another  year ;  but  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  that? 
The  interest  of  our  debt  would  grow  so 
great,  as  to  oblige  us  to  keep  up  for  the 
payment  of  that  interest  asneavy  taxes 
m  time  of  (H'ace  as  we  labour  under  In 
time  of  war  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
tell  your  lordship  what  would  bo  the 
c<»ns(><pienre  of  this.  A  man  of  XIOOO 
a  year  may  mortgage  XWO  of  it,  and 
(till  have  iJ*J<)0  left  for  his  own  mainte- 
nace ;  hut  when  he  rrnnes  to  mortgage 
the  remaining  part,  that  was  left  to  sa- 
tisfy the  interest  that  was  due  to  Un 
mortgages,  he  is  an  undone  man.  1  mast 
own,  1  think  the  case  of  the  publio  (if 

"        "     of   loans. 


we  go  on  the  principle 
without  it  the  money  cannot  be  raised,) 
very  similar  to  the  above  I  bare  statea 
in  prirate  life. ' 
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We  mufty  however»  dissent  from 
the  judfonont  of  the  noble  duke»  who 
sufTKi'Ats  in  this  same  Ictteri  the  advi- 
•ahloness    of  a  separate   peace  with 
Spain,  in  which,  hy  the  giving  up  of 
Gibraltar,  wo  might  obtain  valuable 
conces»ioiis  to  our  trade  in  the  West 
Indies.     Such  a  measure,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  Lave  been  very  unfor- 
tunate  indet^i.       But    we    must  not 
forget  that  me  are  now  judging  after 
eveiit-s  and  have  lights  to  guide  us 
which   were   not   in  eiistence  at  the 
period  when  the  noble  duke  was  ftrst 
ior«l  of  the  admiralty,     jie  could  not 
then  anticipate  the  vast  importance  of 
such  a  pott  as  Gibraltar  at  the  entrance 
of  the   Mediterranean,  nor  its  utility 
as  an  entrepot  for  our  manufactures 
and  merchandise,  through  which  they 
find  their  way  into  all  parts  of  the 
peninsuls,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  trading  interest  of  the  empire  at 
large.      Neither   could  ho  anticipate 
the  triumphs  of  our  navy,  which  gave 
us  such  a  complete  command  of  the 
poMe^ftions  in  the  West  Indies.    Even 
Cuba,  at  a  sulwecjuent  period,  Ml  into 
our  hands,  and  we  have  never  ceased 
to  regret  its  unwise  surrender,  com- 
manding, as  it  would  do  in  the  hands 
of  (ireat  Hritain,  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  will  yet  be  the 
highway  of  nations  in  trading  to  the 
Pai-iBc,  and  crowning  our  insular  even 
a^  Canada  crowned  our   continental 
p<issesi«ions   in    America — being, both 
valiialde  in  itself  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  all 
that  we  possessed  beside.     How  easv, 
with  such  an  island  in  her  hands,  woufd 
it  l>e  for  (treat  Britain  to  carry  into 
complete  effect  her  noble  resolves  re* 
iipecting  the  slave  trade  1     But  of  all 
thi!<  the  Duke  of  Bedford  could  have 
known  nothing,  and  surmised  little. 
He  could  not  know  what  was  in  the 
womb  of  time.   Of  the  power  of  Spain* 
which  was  then  so  formidable,  it  did 
not,  we  Mieve,  enter  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  statesman  to  conceive  the 
r  A  pill  decline  ;  nor  fUd  any  speck  above 
the  horizon  intimate  to  the  most  saga- 
ciou*  of  our  observers,  the  changes 
which  were  in  *tore  for  France.     And 
as  little  could  our  most  sanguine  poli- 
tirian^  nntiripate  the  rapid  extension 
of  our  colonial  empire. 

Of  the  precise  position  of  the  con- 
tinental p<iwers  with  respect  to  each 
other,  the  noble  tditor^  in  his  intfo* 


ductory  obterfationit  gives  ns  tha  fol- 
lowing succinct  account,  at  the  period 
when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeue  was 
ooncloded:— > 

**  The  great  problem  of  European 
polities  for  a  long  period  was — how  to 
save  Flanders  from  being  annexed  to 
France.  So  long  as  the  power  of  Spain 
was  a  match  for  that  of  France,  and 
the  Spanish  infantry  the  best  in  the 
world,  the  difflculty  did  not  exist,  or 
was  little  felt.  Wtien  Spain  fell  into 
decline,  Flanders  remainea,  as  Sir  Wm. 
Temple  briefly  said,  **  not  of  a  siie  to 
maintain  a  large  army,  nor  of  a  figure 
to  be  defended  oy  a  small  one.**  In  fact, 
the  Low  Countries  could  only  be  de- 
fended by  strong  fortresses,  large  sub- 
sidies, a  powerAil  army,  and  a;  great 
man.  Ilitnerto  these  reuuiaites  had  not 
been  wantbtg.  Here  William  the  Third 
displayed  his  nnconqnerable  spirit :  here 
Bfaril)orou|rh  unfolded  his  vast  military 
talents.  But  such  men  could  not  be 
always  forthcoming  to  throw  the  sword 
into  the  lighter  scue  of  the  balance  of 
Europe;  in  the  war  of  1739  the  Dutch 
governors  were  found  incapable ;  Aus- 
trian armies  deficient  in  numbers;  so 
that  Saxe  and  Lowendahl,  able  and  vic- 
torious, broke  down  year  bj  year  the 
defences  of  the  Low  Countries. 

**  This  ministrv  of  England,  finding 
the  resources  of  tneir  own  treasury  ex- 
hausted by  the  continual  drain  of  money 
to  defend  a  country  which  after  all  waa 
not  defended,  acoeuted  oeace.  Austria 
complained,  but  foDowea  her  example. 

"At  thU  time  Austrian  statesmen 
began  to  meditate  a  new  policy.  An 
enemy  had  arisen,  who  alarmed  Maria 
Theresa  and  her  council  far  more  than 
France,  ^lien  that  kingdom  had  been 
ruled  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  all  the 
care  of  Austria  had  been  directed  to 
prevent  his  encroachments.  Bat  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  was  indolent  and  anwar- 
like. Frederick  of  Prussia  was  now  the 
prince  of  aggressive  spirit  in  Europe, 
and  the  provinces  of  Austria  herself 
were  the  prey  on  which  the  eagle  had 
fixed  his  talons.  Hence  the  empress 
ceased  to  regard  the  Low  Countries, 
and  her  ambassador  Kaunits  meditated 
an  alliance  with  France  against  the  am- 
bition of  PruHsia. 

'*The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
therefore,  was  a  necessity  for  England 
and  Prance,  exhausted  by  great  efiorts; 
while  for  Austria  it  contained  the  germ 
of  a  new  alliance  and  new  hostilities.— 
the  union  of  France  and  Austria,  the 
bloody  war  of  1750." 

Owing  to  the  redgnalion  of  the 
Earl  of  Chmerfkld,  a  faotncy  oc- 
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curred  in  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  to  which  it  suited  the  conve- 
nience of  the  ministry  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  should  be  appointed. 
There  were  then  two  offices  under 
that  denomination — one  for  the  nor- 
thern, and  another  for  the  southern 
department ;  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, one  to  transact  business,  and 
hold  intercourse  with  the  courts  and 
people  of  the  north,  the  otlier  with  the 
south  of  Europe  ;  an  inconvenient  and 
very  unadvisahle  arrangement,  espe- 
cially when  the  two  niinisters  did  not 
l)appi.'n  to  pull  tojrether,  and  which 
Lord  John  happily  compares  to  two 
coachmen  sitting  on  the  same  box,  the 
one  holding  the  right  rein,  the  other 
the  left. 

That  the  duke  was  not  very  active 
or  efficient  in  his  new  office,  was  the 
cause,  in  all  probability,  why  he  was 
permitted  to  hold  it.  Lord  Sandwich 
was  the  person  looked  upon  as  most 
competent  to  the  duties  of  such  a  sta- 
tion ;  but  he  had  thwarted  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  otlier  secretary,  in 
the  negociation  for  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  was,  moreover,  of  an 
active,  business  turn,  which  might 
render  him  not  so  manageable  as 
might  be  desired.  The  duke  was  an 
industrious,  fidgety  minister,  indefati- 
gable in  all  the  minutiae  of  official 
duties.  lie  had  long  served  with,  or 
rather  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
was  j)osse8^ed,  no  doubt,  bv  a  desire 
for  the  ascendancy  which  tliat  minister 
enjoyed  during  his  long  tenure  of 
office  ;  but  the  stamp  of  subordination 
was  upon  him :  he  was  essentially  a 
man  of  detail,  and  his  ambition,  if  it 
ever  )>rompted  him  to  aim  at  any  com- 
manding grasp  of  power,  resembled 
the  poor  cat  in  the  adage,  who  **  let  I 
dare  not,  wait  upon  1  would."  To 
^uch  a  man,  as  a  colleague  in  office, 
the  good-natured  and  unmcddling 
Duke  of  Hcdford  was  a  great  conve- 
nience. This  was  in  the  commcnc^e- 
nient  of  the  vear  \  748. 

•r 

Of  the  circuiii>tances  which  led  to 
this  appointment.  Lord  Mahon,  in  his 
history  of  Kngland  from  the  jH'ace  of 
Utrecht,  gives  a  v«Ty  inaccurate  ac- 
count. He  tells  his  readers  that  it 
was  Newcastle's  desiie  to  confir  the 
office  upon  Lord  Sandwich,  but  tliat 
**  a  superior  cabal  in  the  cabinet  gave 
it  to  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford."  than 
tiiis  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more 


untrue.  Lord  John  elevly  ilw«i 
that  the  duke  was  not  the  riral,  bat 
the  frienil  of  Lord  Sandwich*  whn, 
being  deemed  a  partisan  of  the  w, 
and  havinff  made  himself  personsllf 
disagreeable  both  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  the  kinff*  was  disqoaliSeil 
in  their  judgment,  Air  so  hiffh  a  pos^ 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  i^ 
duced  to  occupy,  partly  bv  their  de- 
sire, and  partly  from  a  wish  to  serra 
his  friend,  who  was  immediately  a^ 
pointed  to  the  office  which  he  TacatM. 
To  call,  as  Lord  John  says,  ''the 
king,  the  pgme  minister,  and  a  nw- 
jority  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
a  superior  cabal  in  the  cabinet,"  is 
a  very  strange  use  of  terms  ;  and  ta 
represent  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  up- 
posed  in  interest  to  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, is  not  too  strongly  censaKd 
when  he  calls  it  **  a  very  gross  error." 
But  the  concord  between  the  two 
secretaries  of  state  did  not  long  con- 
tinue;  the  fretful  vanity  and  irritable 
jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
causing  him  to  give  offence  to  so 
powerful  a  member  of  the  royal  ^ 
niily  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who, 
together  with  the  Princess  Amelia, 
was  carried  towards  the  one  secretary 
in  proportion  as  they  were  alienated 
from  the  other.  «<  Thus,**  the  noble 
editor  tells  us,  **a,  rivalry  commenced, 
which  made  Newcastle  fretful,  and 
Bedford  haughty.  The  secrets  of  a 
negociation  with  France  were  con- 
cealed from  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
orders  were  eiven  to  the  English  an»- 
bassador  in  raris  without  consulting 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle."  Of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  miserable  jealousr 
proceeded,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  foHowing  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pelhaoi  to  his  brother,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  how  completely 
the  personal  littleness  of  these  noble- 
men bo  high  in  office  absorbed  all 
sense  of  their  public  duties : 

'*  Alt  has  got  the  account  also  from 
the  Prussian  minister,  and  wrote  it  to 
his  court  ;  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  kft'p  it  from  the  Diiko  of  lledford. 
Woultl  it  not  bi-  right,  thorvfore,  for  yon 
t'»  nii'ntiun  it  to  him  in  a  iMinlidential 
i»ay,  as  a  thing  tho  ambassador  just 
hiiitod  to  you  the  day  Iwfure  tho  king 
Ht-nt,  and  has  iM'cn  eontirmod  to  yon 
sini'e  you  have  hfen  abroad  ?  Such  a 
communication  may  atop  our  months  for 
the  present ;  aud  without  it,  it  will  ba 
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iropoMibU*  to  keop  thini^i  qoiet  lierc 
when  hit  f^race  returns  to  LonJon.  Yea 
arp,  howi'vcr,  tho  be«t  jjuif^,  and  will 
do  in  it  as  }i»u  think  proper.'* 

In  vain  did  the  prime  minister  en- 
denvour  to  reconcile  his  brother  to  a 
state  ofthin^  which  that  minister  felt 
to  be  [Personally  disagreeable.  Lord 
John  writes:— 

'*Th«^  kinp;  did  not  essentiallY  differ 
from  Mr.  IN^lhao).  Ho  wishi'd  fi>r  a 
quivt  Itfi* ;  \\v  saw  that  the  Duku  of 
Xlodfonl  did  not  thwart  Ni*wca>t!o  in 
tho  conduot  of  afTairs ;  and  he  triod  to 
quiot  the  irritable  \aiiity  of  his  niini>ter, 
bv  (filing  him  that  Mr.  IVIham,  the 
cfianoollur,  and  ho  had  roallv  tho  whole 
p>\%cr,  and  that  tho  rost  of  the  cabinet 
woro  but  ovphtTst.  Still  the  pi*r|H'tuxU 
droppinf^s  of  di'<cont«'nt  at  lonj^th  made 
thfir  impros-ioii ;  Lady  Yanmmth,  who 
had  takon  tho  f>art  (»t'  tiio  Diiko  of  Rod<- 
ford,  found  that  tho  kiui;  wan  dispusod 
tu  mako  a  olianco,  and  hinted  the  mat- 
ter to  No\%  castle.  Ho  has  himself  re* 
ci»rdod  ill  his  lottors  the  proi;ros5  of  the 
intri;:ui>.  In  Au;:ust,  \tV')^  he  writoK, 
that  till  within  a  U*\\  days  the  king  haci 
har<Ily  mado  any  obsorvation  on  the 
Duko  of  Htnlfurd.  Nav,  more — he  had 
addro^'iod  to  Mr.  Stono  tho  vorv  natural 
romark,  *  What  would  rou  have  him 
write  about  ?  There  is  nothing  to  do.* 
lUit  on  another  ooraHion,  upon  the  u>ual 
roport  of  Stono,  that  there  wore  no  let- 
t«>rH  from  tho  Duki*  of  Bodfurd,  he  Kaid, 
*  No :  he  d«H*s  not  much  tmublo  his  head 
about  bujdnosA  ;  never  man  had  an 
easier  <»ffico  than  he  has.*  ** 

( >f  Newcastle's  littleness  it  gives  as 
a  vcrv  clear  idea,  that  one  who  is  thas 
described  as  a  "  chip  in  porridge/* 
coulil  thus  so  excee<1inglj  disturb  him 
from  hi.t  propriety  ;  while  with  an 
instinct  for  intrigue  not  unworthy  of 
Machiavel,  the  arts  which  he  em- 
ployo<l  fur  the  ejection  of  the  duke 
from  offit^,  exhibit  a  wary  adroitness 
aiitl  an  untiring  jKTseverance,  to  which 
groat  praise  would  he  due  if  employed 
l<ir  a  moro  worthy  object.  Observing 
upon  tho  king's  expression,  as  given 
in  tbo  \xsi  extract,  he  thus  writes  : — 

"  1  thimf;ht  that  very  remarkable, 
atul  that  thiii^H  began  to  work.  I  |M»n 
tlie  oiiniing  in  of  tho  last  messenger 
%kitlh>ut  one  single  lino  from  bin  grace 
(fur  he  \irv  «»old«  in  nritoi  at  all  bv  the 
niesofu^i  ro  ..  talking;  a  little  upon  his 
grai-o'tt  9ubj<'c*t,  the  king  ••aid  of  him- 
ft«*lf,  *  It  is  not  to  be  borne ;  he  never 


writes ;'  and  then  repeated,  'he  haa  aa 
easy  office  indeed/  or  *  ho  receives  his 
pay  easily/  or  to  that  purpose.  1  made 
no  replv,  but  left  it  there ;  but  I  am 
persuaae<l,  by  the  manner,  I  could  that 
morning  f  last  Thursday^  have  got  any 
orders  1  pleased;  but  1  chose  to  say 
nothing,  not  to  seem  pressing,  ana 
would  not  take  any  step  in  thb  affair 
without  your  advice;  and  that  b  my 
resolution,  however  things  turn  out 
here." 

At  length,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
duke  should  be  displaced.  The  qace- 
tion  then  was,  how  ho  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of;  for  it  would  not  do  to  inflict 
a  gratuitous  insult  upon  a  man  of  hia 
high  connexions*  It  had  been  pro- 
posed to  make  him  Master  of  tho 
Horse — an  office  which  he  himself  was 
thought  to  affect  as  more  suited  to  his 
disposition  and  quality.  Upon  this 
Newcastle  observes : — .* 

«'The  Duke  of  Bedford  nill,  it  is 
true,  be  out  of  an  office  in  which  hu 
makoA  a  bad  figure ;  but  he,  his  family, 
and  friends,  will  be  nearer  court  than 
ever,  lie  will  come  there  with  the 
grace  of  obliging  tho  king;  and,  if  in- 
trigues are  what  wo  fear,  and  nothing 
else  do  I  see  that  is  to  be  feared,  how 
manv  more  opportunities  will  they  have 
for  t^at  puriK>se,  and  with  what  advan- 
tage win  tnoy  pursue  such  a  scheme 
when  they  have  compiietl  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  king  che<*rfully,  and  are 
in  situations  where  they  cannot  offend, 
unless  they  desire  it,  but  may,  by  obse- 
<^ttious  and  steady  attendance,  ingra« 
tiate  themselves  every  day  more  and 
more/* 

The  duke  would  bare  been  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  retire*  had  be  been 
permitted  to  nominate  Lord  Sandwich 
as  bis  successor  ;  bat  that  was  an  ar- 
rangement which  the  Pelbam  brothers 
would  not,  for  a  single  moment,  enter- 
tain ;  and  bis  absolute  dismissal  they 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  kini^  to 
agree  to.  They  therefore  had  recourse 
to  another  device. 

**  They  a«ked  and  easily  obtained  tbo 
king's  conKetit  for  the  removal  of  Lord 
Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty.  The 
result  was  what  thev  expected.  On 
the  following  day  tlie  l)uke  of  Bedfonl 
went  to  Kensington  and  resigned  the 
seals." 

Tills  event,  this  easy  and  good-tem- 
pered nobleman  thus  records  without 
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one  word  of  pique  or  bitterness,  in  a 
journal  which  ho  kept  of  the  most  re- 
markable transactions  of  his  official 
life." 

"  Jmwc  Vdth This  morning,  just  be- 

fort»  I  went  out,  Mr.  Log^e  brought  me 
a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
that  he  had  yesterday  received  the  king's 
ordcrM  to  a(M|uaint  "the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wirh  that  his  majesty  had  no  further 
orcnxltHi  t\»r  his  sorvico. 

••  This  morning  the  Marquis  of  Har- 
tingt(»n  kissed  the  king's  hand  on  being 
ealliMl  to  the  House  of  Peers,  in  order 
to  being  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse. 

••  These  two  eireumstancos  hapi)oning 
the  snnio  day.  and  lieing  done  without 
nny  previous'  rommunication  to  mo,  as 
likewise  the  n»it«»riety  of  the  Earl  of 
(•ranviUe  coming  into  the  ministry  with- 
«>ut  its  iM'ing  eommunieated  to  me, gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  his 
n»iij»»-.ty  that  the  many  grievances  of 
tljis  natun-  I  had  sutfi'retl  sineemy  luMOg 
in  the  olliet*  of  Soeretary  of  Statu  had 
determined  nu»  to  Iwg  his  majesty's  per- 
mission to  resign  the  seals,  whieh  the 
king  in  th«»  most  graeions  and  kind 
maniuM*  wa."  ph»a!*ed  to  grant,  but  at  the 
name  time  otli-red  me  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent of  tlu'  Couneil,  whieh  1  deelined. 

•*  Junv  \Ath.  —  1  resigned  the  seals  into 
his  majesty's  hands." 

Of  the  forbearing  good  temper  of 
the  iluke,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a  bettor  judgment,  when  he  has 
read  the  following  caustic  remarks 
upon  the  same  transaction,  by  that 
vivacious  gossip,  Horace  Walpole: — 

••./mwc?  1:1//i.  -The  DuUe  of  Newcastle 
wrote  to  Lord  Sanduieh  that  the  king 
had  no  farther  occasion  for  his  service, 
and  in  the  evening  sent  Mr.  liCgge  to 
Bt-qnainl  the  l>uke  of  lledford  %«ith  the 
dismi.ssion  of  his  t'riend.  Legge  was  a 
younger  son  of  I^oril  Dartmouth,  who 
had  lately  turned  him  into  the  world  to 
make  his  fortune,  which  he  pursued  with 
an  uncommon  assiduity  of  duty.  Ava- 
rice or  tlattery,  applicatitm  or  ingrati- 
tude, mtthing  came  amiss  that  might 
raise  him  on  the  ruins  of  either  friends 
or  en«>mies ;  indeed  neither  were  s<»  to 
him    but    by   the    proportion   of   their 


power.  He  hadbacn  latrrilfJteg^ 
Robert  Walpole  by  his  seeood  mm,  sal 
soon  grew  an  immeaavrable  fisvowite; 
till,  endeavouring  to  itMl  Us  patna'f 
daughter,*    at    which,    in    tmtk.   Sir 


Robertas  partialitT  for  him 
connive,  he  was  disoarded  eBtirsiy.Tfl 
taken  oaref  of  in  the  Tory  lAst  hears  if 
that  minister's  power  ;  snd  thoagh  r^ 
moved  from  the  secretarrahiD  of  tht 
treasury,  being  particnlariT  oonoiiMs 
to  Lord  Bath,  he  obtained  a  proftukis 
emplovmentt  by  the  erosaeat  svpolifla. 
tiou8§"to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  vM 
soon  after  admitted  into  the  adminlt| 
by  as  gpross  court  paid  to  Lord  Wia* 
Chelsea,  whom  he  used  U\  the  DoaNal 
he  found  it  necessary  to  worship  thrt 
less  intense,  but  more  sorely  rising  so* 
Mr.  Pelham.    He  had  a  peculiarity  «f 
wit  and  very  shrewd  parts,  bat  wai  a 
dry,  and  generally  an  indifferent  speaker. 
On  a  chosen  embassy   to  the  auig  ef 
Prussia,  Legge  was  duped  and  ill  trMlcd 
by  him.     Having  sliufned  for  some  tias 
between  Mr.  Pelham,  Pitt,  the  Dake  of 
Bedford,    and    Lord    Sandwich,    aad 
wriggled  through  the  interest  of  all  into 
the  treasury,  and  then  to  the  treajiirer* 
ship  of  the  navy,  he  submitted  to  break 
his  connections  with  the  two  latter  bj 
l)eing  the  indecent  messenger  of  Lord 
Sandwich's  disgrace.     The    duke    wH 
him  ou  the  steps  of  Btnlford  Uonse  (as 
he  was  g<*ing  to  Lord  Gower  to  know 
w  hat  part  he  would  take  on  this  crisisi), 
and   would  scarce  give  him  andience; 
but  even  that  short  interview  could  not 
save  Legge  from  the  confusion  he  felt  at 
h'.s  own  policy ;  and,  with  the  awkward- 
ness that  conscience  will  give  even  to  an 
andixssador,  he  said  he  nad  happened, 
as  he  was  just  going  out  of  town,  to 
visit  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  where  he 
had  not  biH*n  in  two  months  befSore,  and 
had  been  requested  bv  him  to  be  ths 
b«arer  of  thiiji  notification." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  thcsa 
transactions  for  the  same  reason  which 
hiis  induced  the  noble  editor  to  record 
them — 

**  Not  only  bccauvo  they  show  the 
characters  uf  the  two  men  between 
whom  the  contest  lay,  but  also  bceanse 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  ptditics  of 
the  age.     In  the  di*ipute  between  New* 


•  Lady  Maria  AVulpole,  afterwards  married  ti>  Charles  Churehill. 

t  lie  find  Mr.  Hirnjamin  ke«'iie  had  the  reversion  of  a  plat^e  in  the  revenue  be- 
tween them,  ufti'r  the  death  of  the  then  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

X  Surveyor  of  tlie  king's  woods  and  fori'sts. 

§  They  are  c<mtain«Hl  in  two  letters  still  pre!terve<l  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
[These  fetters  are  published  in  tlic  first  volume  of  this  correspondence.] 
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eftstle  and  Bedford,  the  chief  adfanUge 
of  the  formiT  Uy  in  the  laperior  seiiM 
mnd  discretion  of  hli  adherails.  Lord 
Ilardwicko  and  Mr.  Pttlbam  were  far 
bettiT  advijters  than  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  their  weight  with  the  public  was  far 
greater  thun  that  of  the  whole  Partv 
which  followed  the  Duke  of  BeafonL 
In  the  exercisu  of  p<'rsonal  qualitiei, 
Newcastlo  wan,  as  UHual,  p«r»eTerinff, 
erafty,  treacherouH;  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford 'showed  himself  a  careleM  courtier, 
ftiid,  if  we  are  to  helicre  the  Pelhamt, 
an  inattentive  man  of  huiineHW.  But 
the  contidence  and  uride  which  Mr. 
Pelhain  eulU  *  lK>yihiineAfl,*  were  the 
worst  of  hiH  failin};h ;  hiii  integrity  and 
frankiH'ss  are  udnutted,  and  1  may  add, 
the  ju^ttnesri  of  hin  |M»litical  views  is 
attestinl  by  his  oflieial  letters." 

Tpon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
which  to<»k  place  rather  uneipecledly 
in  175-4,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  en- 
deatourcii  to  patch  up  a  new  adminis- 
tration ;  or  rather,  so  to  reconstruct 
the  exiKtiii^^'  ininiMtry,  as  that  the  busi- 
ne>H  (»t*  the  nation  lui^'ht  be  effectually 
carried  on,  while  the  ^entest  amount 
of  |M)wer  and  of  intluencc  remained  in 
his  own  hands.  There  were  at  this 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
h(>ldii))f  office,  three  distinguished  men« 
to  one  or  other  of  whom  it  seemed  im- 
possible toavoidgivinj  the  first  place  in 
that  house,  and  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  crown  in  any  contemplated  ar- 
rangements. 'I'liey  were  Mr.  Fox,  who 
was  secretary  at  war ;  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  jiaymaster  of  the  forces ;  and 
Mr.  Murray,  who  was  attorney-gene- 
ral. That  such  a  man  as  Newcastle 
should  have  felt  indisposed  to  advance 
to  th.it  d.stinfTuished  |>ost  such  a  man 
as  Pitt,  the  father,  is  just  as  natural 
an  that  a  mean  and  a  little  mind  should 
entertain  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  a 
^'Teat  on*?.  No  <lomestication  of  the 
bird  of  Jove  could  easily  reconcile  tho 
turkey-rnek  to  hi*  presence  in  the 
Tatiu  v.-\rd.     Murrav,  who  was  a  can- 

e  V 

liif  Scotrbman,  looked  to  the  easy 
seeuritT  of  the  l>cneh,  which  he  was 
not  di*po»4.d  to  hazard  for  any  less 
a»«tir(  d  position  as  a  member  of  ad- 
mini>tr.itioii.  Vox,  therefore,  who 
wx<*  an  aM*',  {M'tbap'*  the  ablest  debater 
in  tbf  bouM.*,  was  the  imlividnal  to 
whom  tb-  tluke  addreH!«ed  himself,  and 
to  wbcKii  be  offertd  the  post  of  secre- 
tary f{  •Lite,  with  the  lead  in  the 
con  m  'ns,  and  a  si-at  in  the  cabinet. 
The   following    is    Lord  John's    ac- 


count of  the  result  of  thti  negocia- 
tion: — 


•• 


So  far  all  was  fair;  bat  a  fbrtber 
question  remained  behind.  According 
to  the  abominable  system  of  those  days* 
secret-serTlce  money  was  employed  la 
buying  members  of  parliament.  As  a 
part  of  the  same  system,  the  treasury 
twroughs  were  filled  by  the  nomlnatloo 
of  the  iViends  of  the  minister.  It  was 
naturally  expected  by  Mr.  Fox  that  be 
should  share  In  the  confidence  of  the 
prime  minister  respecting  these  secret 
means  of  gofemment,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  and  defence  of  public  mea- 
sures. But  the  power  of  Newcastle  was 
founded  on  the  purchase  of  boroughs 
and  members  or  parliament.  Others 
could  write  as  good  despatches ;  others 
could  make  more  eloquent  speeches :  it 
was  in  Jobbing  and  bargaining  that  be 
stood  unrivalled.  Perhaps  he  struggled 
with  himself  to  permit  a  share  of  this 
foul  influenoe  to  Mr.  Fox,  but  however 
that  ma^  be,  alter  promising  one  day  to 
communicate  every  thing,  be  positively 
declare<i  the  next  day  that  be  would 
keep  bribes  and  boroughs  entirely  in  bis 
own  hands,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  need  give 
himself  no  concern  in  the  matter. 

**  Fox  now  held  himself  insulted,  and, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  king, 
declined  the  seals.  Pitt  was  In  bad 
health,  and  was  obnoxious;  Murray 
looked  to  the  security  of  the  bench,  and 
had  no  wish  to  encounter  Fox  and  Pitt 
as  the  deputy  of  Newcastle." 

The  duke*8  next  expedient  was  to 
i^point  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  secre- 
tary of  state  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  this  was  too  gross 
an  insult  to  be  borne.  Pitt  openly 
declared  that  Fox  should  have  been 
their  leader;  and  respecting  the  new 
appointment,  was  heard  indignantly  to 
exclaim — **Iie  lead  ns! — the  duke 
might  as  well  send  his  jack-boot 
to  lead  us."  The  result  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen.  The  following 
is  the  incident,  as  described  by  Horace 
Walpole,  which  led  to  a  new  arrange- 
ment:— 

'*  Another  petition  being  in  agitation, 
the  house  thin  and  idle,  a  younger  Dela- 
val  had  spoken  pompously  and  abusively 
ai^ainst  the  pi>titioner,  and  bad  thrown 
the  house  into  a  laughter  on  the  topics 
of  bril>ery  and  corruption.  Pitt,  who, 
in  the  gailery,  started  and  came  down 
with  im|N:iuui>ity,  and  with  all  his  for- 
mer fin*,  sai<l,  *  ho  had  asked  what  had 
occasioned  such  an  uproar ;  lamented  to 
bear  a  laugh  on  sucn  a  subject  as  bri- 
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bery!  D'ul  we  try  within  the  house  to 
diminish  our  own  (li^jnity,  when  such 
attacks  wore  nuulo  upon  it  from  with- 
out? that  it  was  almost  lost  I  that  it 
wanted  support !  that  it  had  long  been 
vanishing !  st-arce  possible  to  recover  it  I 
that  ho  hoped  the  speaker  would  extend 
a  savinj?  hand  to  raise  it— he  only  could 
rofitore  it,  yet  scarce  he!  He  called  on 
all  to  assist,  or  else  we  should  only  sit  to 
rey inter  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  one  too 
powerful  a  subject!"  This  thunderbolt 
thrown  in  a  skv  so  long  serene,  con- 
founded the  audiencjc.  Murray  crouched 
silent  and  terrified  ;  Legge  scarce  rose 
to  say  with  great  humility,  *  that  he  had 
been  raised  solely  by  the  Whigs,  and 
if  he  fell  sooner  or  later,  he  should 
pride  himself  in  nothing  but  in  being  a 
\ 


:-  » •• 


Vhig. 


Fox  now  had  an  unconditional  offer 
of  the  seals,  and  the  full  swing  of 
patronage  which  belonged  to  his  office. 
He  accciled  to  the  new  proposals  ;  and 
if  he  had  only  conditioned  that  Pitt 
should  have  a  seat  in  tbc  cabinet,  as 
be  wa«,  in  duty,  bound  to  do,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  prudent  in  itself,  as 
well  as  an  honourable  fulfilment  of  at 
least  an  implied  engagement. 

*'  Instead  of  diMUg  this,  he  offered  the 
privy  seal  to  the  Duke  of  Hcdford. 
\Vi»liave  K«»en  that  the  l)«k«»  of  Bedford 
d«M'liiiiMl  place  for  himself,  but  accented 
it  for  his  friends.  Sandwich  and  Uigby 
(ibtaineil  oflices  lucrative  rather  than 
honourable.  Lord  (tower,  lately  Lord 
Trent  ham,  was  made  privy  seal.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  ])rovide  for 
Sir  Tluunas  Uobinson,  and  others  of  his 
friends  who  retin>d,  burthened  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  nine  thousand 
pounds  a  year.'* 


Hut  Pitt's  turn  was  now  to  come. 
He  bad  captivated  tbu  heart  of  the 
Hritisb  people  ;  and  any  arrangement 
which  excluded  him  from  high  officiAl 
employment  could  not  be  satisfactory 
to  the* people  at  large.  In  175t),  Fox, 
"  disgusted  by  the  treatment  which  ho 
had  received  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle," resigned  the  seals.  Murray, 
the  cautious  Scotchman,  could  not  l>e 
dissuaded  from  making  the  bench  his 
only  object  ; — and  Pitt,  who  was  now 
the  minister's  sole  reliance,  as  ho  was 
the  hope  of  the  country,  refused  |>osi- 
tivelv  to  serve  either  with  Newcastle 
or  with  Fox.  To  gratify  the  implii- 
cable  orator,  the  Duke  i»f  Devonshire 
accepted  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 


treasury.  Poor  Fox  offiBr«d  to  tikt 
the  post  of  paymasterf  withont  a  mH 
in  tne  cabinet.  But  eren  thu  m 
denied.  It  was  at  this  time  that  tlM 
Duke  of  Bedford  accepted  the  office  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

<'The  secretary**  very  soon  found 
that  he  "  stood  alone.**  His  imperiov 
will  could  scatter  a  cabinet*  eveBU 
his  great  powers  and  his  noble  flarit 
could  rally  a  nation.  A  new  combna- 
tion  was  formedf  in  which  Neweastlt 
and  Fox  were  included.  The  fbmMr 
was  the  general  state-manager,  by 
whom  parties  were  drilled  into  a  sab- 
serviency  to  ministerial  Tiews.  *'  New- 
castle,** 8aid  Pitt  some  years  aftcr^ 
wards,  "  lent  me  his  migoritj  to  cany 
on  the  government.*'  And  tbe  Utter 
contented  himself  with  the  lucrative 
office  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  with* 
out  a  scat  in  the  cabinet ;  »  positioa 
by  which  the  disdainful  pride  of  Pitt 
must  have  been  gratified  more  than  by 
any  other,  as  it  was  a  species  of  pilk^ 
ried  humiliation. 

Rut  we  must  attend  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  Ireland.  Up  to  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  the  policy  of  the 
Whig  government  in  this  country  bad 
been,  to  keep  down  the  papists.  For 
this  purpose  the  penal  code  had  bef-n 
devised.  With  this  view  every  suc- 
ceeding government  had  received  in- 
structions to  strengthen  and  advance 
tbe  Protestant  interest.  The  Romiih 
population  were  designated  as  ''the 
enemy ;"  and  as  such  were  dcprifed 
of  all  political  power,  and  even  of 
those  rights  of  property,  and  of  that 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  whichy 
in  a  country  like  ours,  never  should  be 
denied  or  restrictetl,  except  under  the 
pressure  of  some  great  state  necessity* 
which  evinced  that  such  extreme  mea- 
sures were  demandeil  by  the  public 
safety.  Such  a  necessity,  the  whigt 
maintained,  existed.  And,accordinglT, 
laws  were  enacted  at  which  humanitj 
revolts,  for  any  parallel  to  which  we 
must  have  recourse  to  popish  coun tries 
during  those  p(-riods  of  phrenzied 
theob»gieal  exacerbation,  when  a  bale* 
ful  bigotry  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  British  legisla- 
tion  in  this  country  during  the  whole 
of  the  long  period — little  less  than 
half  a  century  —  during  which  the 
Whigs  held  the  reins  of  power.  Lord 
.Tohn  tells  us  that  n/'ir  an  important 
change  was    intended,  and  that  th^ 
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Duko  of  Bedford^  in  accepting  the 
lieutenancy,  had  open  It  avowed 
that  he  would  not  govern  in  the  nar- 
row maxims  of  intolerance  and  excla« 
■ion  which  had  before  prevailed.  The 
fir«t  occasion  of  wliich  the  duke  availed 
himself  to  manifest  those  generous  sen- 
timents ^SLA  upon  the  bringing  in  of  a 
bill  by  Lord  Clanbrassil*  for  the  regis- 
terin^Tj  of  popish  priests.  This  bill 
was  favoured  by  the  lord  lieutenant} 
but  opposed  ktrongly  by  Primate  Stone ; 
and  ultimHtely  lost  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil by  a  majority  of  two,  there  being 
fourteen  for,  and  twelve  against  it. 
**  Yet  the  duke/'  the  noble  e<iitor  ob- 
serve«>  "  derived,  as  he  dcserve<l,  much 
strength  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  inclined  to  loosen  the  fetters  which 
pn^ssetl  .HO  hard  on  the  limbs  of  the 
Koman  Catholics." 

Now  what  will  the  reader  say  when 
wo  tell  him  that  all  this  is  a  delusion? 
Not  a  delusiion  practised  by  Lord  John 
Qpon  the  public,  but  a  dehwion  prac- 
tiiied  by  some  cruel  wag  upon  his  lord- 
ship, who  has  evidently  played  upon 
his  too-confiding  simplicity,  and  causcl 
him  to  record  as  authentic  history 
matter  the  very  reverse  of  historic 
truth.  Is  it  not  to  be  collected  from 
what  he  has  written,  that  this  regis* 
tratioii  bill  was  regarded  as  a  great 
boon  by  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
Roman  Catholics;  and  tliat  the  fa- 
vourers of  it  were  regarded  by  them 
a!«  their  kind  friends,  while  all  those 
by  «  horn  it  was  opposed  were  regarded 
as  their  inexorable  enemies  ?  Now,  if 
it  api>ear:H  that  this  is  dbtinctly  the 
reverse  of  the  fact;  that  this  bill 
was  regarded  as  the  consummation  of 
roost  cruel  oppression,  and  which,  if 
pass<'<),coul«l  have  no  other  result  than 
the  extinction  of  their  religion ;  and 
that  its  opfMscrs,  ami  the  primate  in 
particular,  were  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  saviours,  by  whom  this  last 
refinement  upon  the  policy  of  their 
|HT^ecuto^s  was  defeated! ;  wliat  will 
be  thought  of  the  flourishing  para- 
graph in  which  Lord  John  takes  credit 
for  his  ancestor  as  the  precursor  of 
that  school  of  liberal  politicians  by 
wht**e  |)er»everinjf  efforts  the  i>en;il 
enaclcuenu  liave  l>een  repealed  ?  'Vhy, 
trulx,  that  he  knows  hut  little  of  the 
real  historv  of  Ireland. 

Let  u»  hear  what  Matthew  O'Con- 
nor,  the  grandson  of  Charles  O'Con- 
nor, who  has,  from  the  uapers  of  his 
Ancestor,  compiled  an  able  and  an  io- 
VoL.  XXlll.— No.  135. 


teresting  «  History  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lies,  from  the  tettlemeol  of  1691," 
writes  upon  this  solject. 

•*  The  Irish  ariit4>craey  ttUl  portned 
the  catholic  clergy  with  uomnitting  se- 
verity. JanuM  lUmiltoo,  Lord  Visoouit 
Limerick,  had  adopted  I^rd  Chester^ 
field's  plan  of  extirpating  the  catholic 
reU;;ion,  by  expelling  iu  dignitaries, 
limiting  the  nomoer  <m  priests,  and  sob* 
jecting  them  to  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  gentry ;  with  this  view  be 
brought  a  btil  into  the  House  of  Lords 
for  registering  the  priests  pursuant  to 
the  2od  of  Queen  Anne,  with  additional 
clauM»s  which  struck  more  deeply  at  the 
root  of  the  catholic  religion.  It  enacted 
that  one  priest  should  be  regbtered  for 
each  parish,  that  the  nomination  of  his 
successor  shoukl  be  vested  in  the  grand 
Jnrv,  with  a  tbto  in  the  privy  cooneil 
and  lord  lieutenant ;  that  the  registered 
priests  should  be  bound  to  Inform  against 
all  secuUr  and  regular  priesU  residing 
in  their  parishes,  under  pain  of  trans- 
portation and  felony  of  death  In  ease  of 
return ;  and  should  be  prohibited  from 
making  proselytes,  or  ofticiating  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  parishes  under 
similar  penalties ;  that  none  but  secular 
priests  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
registry,  and  that  all  bishops,  digni- 
taries, and  friars,  that  should  be  found  In 
the  kingdom  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1757,  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  several  statutes  of  \lilllam.  and 
Anne  against  popish  priests ;  lastly,  that 
JCliM)  reward  should  be  given  (or  the 
detection  and  conviction  of  every  popish 
bishop  and  regular  after  that  period,  to 
be  levied  off  the  goods  and  lands  of  the 
papists. 

**  The  IntnMluction  of  this  bill  diffused 
general  coiuter nation ;  but  fortunately 
the  Protestant  bhihops  interposed  thie 
sanctity  of  their  ciiaracters  agahist  this 
shocking  violation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science. On  the  third  reiuling  of  the 
bill  the  primate  opposed  It  in  an  eloquent 
speech.  Three  archbbbops,  and  nine 
bishops  votiHl  against  it,  and  It  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  Joy  of 
the  catholics  on  hut  rejection  was  pro- 
portioned to  their  des|>ondency  on  the 
introduction  of  the  bill;  the  bishops 
were  hailed  as  the  saviours  of  a  people, 
whose  fears  had  anticipated  the  concur- 
rence of  every  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  this  proj«'cted  extirpation  of  their 
religion. 

We  could  multiply  citations  to  the 
same  etifect  from  other  writers  of 
authority  upon  Irish  affairs  ;  but  this 
is  surely  enough  to  prove  the  flip|mi.t 
ignorance  of  this  noble  writer,  (i  ranted 
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that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  foolish 
enough,  or  that  his  secretarv,  Rigbjf 
was  rash  enough  to  believe  that  Lord 
Clanbrassil's  bill  was  a  boon  to  the 
Romanists  (an  imputation  which  has 
not  been  proved  against  cither,)  he 
should  have  been  better  informed  of 
the  real  feelings  of  that  body,  than  to 
be  betrayed  into  so  strange  a  misre- 
presentation of  them. 


II 


An  address,*'  says  Lord  John, 
**  from  the  Roman  Catholic  body  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  agreed  to 
at  a  public  meeting  at  Dublin,  and 
f>rdercd  to  be  presented  to  the  lord 
]i<'Utenant  by  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  CommonH.  The  address  was  drawn 
up  in  a  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
throne;  and  while  a  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  was  prayed  for,  the  utmost 
gratitude*  was  cxprossod  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  for  hiH  wisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation.  Such  has  been  on  repeated 
occasions  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  While  they  have 
felt  acutely  the  injury  and  degradation 
to  which  they  have  tMH>n  Kubjected  by 
Kn^lish  lawH,  every  relaxation  of  undue 
severity,  and  even  every  dawn  of  a 
kinder  dis|>().Hitiun  towards  them,  has 
been  met  by  a  warmth  of  gratitude  and 
a  zeal  of  attachment  which  seem  to  have 
no  memory  for  pant  injuries,  and  no 
suspicion  of  future  injustice." 

Now  what  savs  Dr.  O'Connor's 
grandson  ?  Ho  represents  this  very 
address  as  having  arisen  out  of  the 
elated  feelings  of  the  Romanists, 
caused  by  the  rejection  of  this  very 
bill.     The  following  arc  his  words  : — 

•*  The  rejection  of  this  bill  seemed  to 
)>e  the  harbinger  of  toleration  and  civil 
liberty.  Mr.  ()'(.\>nnor  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity t«»  roUAo  hii*  countrymen  from 
their  lethargy,  and  inspire  them  with 
cuurnge  to  address  the  throne,  and 
plead  their  loyaltv  inmiti);ation  of  tiieir 
hufteriiiKS  ;  he  was  mobt  powerfully 
seeundetl  by  Dr.  <^urry,  whose  feelings 
for  the  distress  of  hiii  country  unite<l 
him  with  Mr.  OVonnor  in  a  bond  uf 
friendship  which  lasted  during;  their 
liven,  ana  mingled  in  their  a^ihes  to  per- 
p4>tuate  thf*ir  memurieis.'' 

Mr.  C'harlej*  O'Connor,  while  he  re- 
joices at  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  repre- 
hcnts  the  primate's  upl>o^ition  tu  it  as 
founded  on  the  principle  of  persecu- 
tion ;  l>ut  confesses  that  '*  enemies  are 
preferable  to  friends  on  the  tolerating 
principle  of  the  registry  bill."  He  is 
corrected^  howeYeri  by  hia  bctt^' 


formed  relative,  who  dcdvw  hit  he- 
lief  that  the  prinuita  <*  was  »  aw  tf 
virtue,  thongn  a  politioan  and  a  itatai- 
man.**  Bat  all  agree  that  under  what- 
ever pretence,  this  regtatration  biB 
would  have  proved  the  moat  formida- 
ble of  penal  enactmenta ;  and  that  hai 
it  passed  into  a  law,  the  popiah  sjilMa 
could  scarcely  have  rarvivra  for  aao> 
ther  generation  in  Ireland. 

The  truth  is,  the  aevcritj  of  tht 
previous  enactments  had  defrattd 
themselves.  They  were  too  had  to  W 
enforced ;  and  hence  a  degree  of  toli^ 
ration  by  connivance,  hy  which  thij 
were  practically  suspended.  The  re^ 
gistration  bill  would  have  reverstd 
this  state  of  things,  and  hy  a  rml^ 
tion,  mild  in  appearance^  wonld  have 
put  such  restriction  apon  the  ezerdw 
of  the  Romish  religion,  and  broqght 
the  priesthood  of  that  persnasion  into 
such  close  connection  with  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  and  the  governnent,  bj 
whom  it  was  made  necessary  that  thsir 
loyalty  should  be  approved,  that  a 
very  few  years  must  witness  a  rapid 
extinction  of  all  that  was  envenoaatd 
and  anti- Anglican  in  their  system. 
Against  this,  as  was  but  too  natorak 
their  strenuous  adherents  loudlv  ex- 
claimed. Upon  the  defeat  o/  the 
mea^iure,  which  thev  regarded  as  little 
less  than  providential,  they  congrafn- 
lated  each  other  as  from  escape  from 
a  calamity  the  most  imminent  and  the 
most  alarming.  All  this  Lord  John 
might  easily  have  known.  Upon  sack 
a  subject  it  was  right  that  he  shonU 
be  duly  informed.  In  one  like  him, 
who  setx  up  for  an  anthority  upon 
these  subjects,  ignorance  so  groasaa 
he  has  exhibited  is  little  leu  thaa 
criminal.  We  will  not  for  one  mo* 
ment  suppojie  that  his  statement  is  a 
deliberate  niisrepresentation ;  bnt  we 
do  tru-tt  he  will  himself  s«e  the  ne» 
cesMty  of  examining  for  himielf  into 
thes<'  matters  with  somewhat  more  o£ 
discrimination  than  he  has  yet  eoD* 
dei«cendcd  to  apply  to  Irish  sAurp*  and 
trust  less  to  those  blind  or  dishoneiS 
^'uides  by  whom  his  better  jodgmeni 
ujKin  thin  and  upon  some  other  suh> 
jects  has  been  so  sadly  perverte<l. 

Rut  there  is  another  matter  respect- 
ing  which  we  have  more  seriotia 
grounds  of  complaint  acrainst  hia  lord- 
ship ;  lK'cau.^e  the  very  letter  which  ho 
has  piddibhed  should  have  taught  him 
\i\%  error.  He  lauds  his  relative  for 
.^.»t^  bv  a  Uberaiitj  far  b»» 
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▼ond  the  iplrit  of  the  m»  and  on  the 
other  hand»  condemns  the  primate  for 
a  htgotry  which  couM  tcarcelj  be  too 
MronglT  reprehended.  And  yet,  the 
lilurality  of  the  duke  caatee  hhn  e?erj 
where  to  represent  the  Romish  popa* 
Ution  fts  actuated  bj  treasonable  riews, 
and  a«  ready  to  break  out  into  open 
inKurrertion  whenever  any  prospect  of 
foret^m  a^nitiUncc  presented  itself, 
which  mipht  give  them  a  hope  that 
thfir  rel>t*lliou«  effort  would  oe  sue- 
crs!(ful.  He  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
deprecated  the  removal  of  a  single 
regiment  from  Ireland :— > 

**  In  the  fiffft  place,  the  distance  from 
th^  eoaiits  of  Brittanv  is  so  little  to  the 
koathirii  parts  of  f'ork,  Kerry,  and 
Clari\  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
whiMi  our  tliH>t  shall  be  shut  up  in  the 
channel  by  a  lon^  westerly  or  south- 
west wind,  to  throw  over  a  considerable 
body  of  infantry,  either  for  a  coirp  de 
Main,  or  to  make  a  lodgment  In  the 
country.  And  In  the  second  place,  I 
will  take  it  u|>on  me  to  affirm,  though  it 
is  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  country  more  capable  of  snb- 
•istins^,  even  during  the  winter  season, 
a  body  of  foreign  infantry,  than  the 
pruvini-e  of  Munstir,  which  is  full  of  fat 
cattle  during  the  bt*st  part  of  the  winter, 
and  of  potatoc-grounds  appended  to 
each  cottage,  which  will  entu*ely  answer 
to  the  troops  instead  of  bread;  and 
being  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  the 
fCrmind.  are  not  by  any  means  to  l>e 
earried  off  or  destroyed,  as  maraaines  of 
corn  mar  be.  1  am  sorry  to  be  forced 
to  add,  that  the  whole  country  is  so  full 
of  diAaflTected  inhabitants,  that  the  enemy 
could  not  bo  in  want  either  of  supplies  of 
provi<i<in  or  succours  and  inteUigence 
of  evt-ry  kind.  There  is,  besides  this 
dani;<<r  of  a  foreign  enemy,  which  cannot, 
I  thmk,  be  too  much  guarded  against, 
another  very  strong  consideration  with 
me,  which  is,  the  preserving  the  Internal 
peae«>  uf  the  country,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  be  oblifed  to  say,  cannot  well  be 
•e<*ured  wiihout  a  strong  military  force; 
and  the  number  of  troops  obliged  to  t>o 
ctin.HCantl>  kept  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Limerick,  and  Galway.  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  inhabitant^, 
takf<  up  neccsftarily  such  a  number  of 
otir  «mail  pittance,  that  it  is  excesftlvely 
difficult  to  find  sufficient  to  put  into  thie 
other  irarri^on*,  and  to  support  in  the 
out  ports  and  different  parts  of  the 
eountry  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  I 
should  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  whole 
numUr  of  trffsctive  men  in  the  infantry 
affli/unts  upon  paper  to  about  7000;  and 

1  muu  submit  It  to  better  judgstats, 
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whether  it  eaa  be  supposed  that  that 
number  is  more  than  saffteitnt  Ibr  tbo 
seeurity  of  Ireland." 

Again,  we  hare  Mr.  Pitt  stating, 
as  the  result  of  the  duke's  official  re- 
presentations : — 

*'  I  cannot  omit  thereupon  to  acquaint 
your  grace,  that  accorcnng  to  my  me- 
mory, as  well  as  that  of  other  lords  of 
the  council,  concemhig  what  then  passed, 
the  great  danger  stated  by  your  craeo 
to  the  lords,  to  be  apprenendea  for 
Ireland,  turned  principally,  If  not  solely, 
on  the  excessive  superiority  In  number 
of  Papists  over  Protestants,  and  on  the 
want  of  more  military  force  In  Ireland, 
and  accordingly  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  augmentation  of  the  latter  has 
ever  since  been  the  constant  object  of 
the  orders  I  have  had  the  honour  flroB 
thne  to  thnc  to  transmit  to  your  grace." 

Such  was  the  duke's  MberaUtiff 
Now  we  shall  only  observe  npoo  tbis» 
that  if  these  statements  were  just,  the 
population  thus  described  eould  not 
be  objects  of  parKamentary  Indul- 
gence. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  such  evidence  at 
these  letters  afford  of  the  bigotry  of 
the  primate.  To  him,  also,  the  dnko 
had  addressed  representations  similar 
to  those  above  cited.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  adrising  his  grace  of  an  intondod 
invasion  from  France,  and  in  preesiitf 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  being  pn  htf 
guard  against  the  enemy  wuldn  aa 
well  as  the  enemy  without,  the  primata 
thus  writes : — 

"  Your  grace  knows  that  Just  at  tUe 
time  ail  the  reffimeats,  both  of  oavalry 
and  foot,  are  drawn  together  to  the  re- 
spective places  where  they  are  to  be, 
and  where  some  of  them  hiave  been  re- 
viewed; from  whence  they  were  to 
flMrch  into  their  several  divided  quar- 
ters, and  the  horses  immediately  to  bo 
turned  to  rraas,  as  is  the  eomasoa  oourso 
In  quiet  Umes.  We  have  this  day  sent 
directions  to  them  all  to  halt  ui  tbo 
towns  of  their  respective  reviewinga 
until  further  orders;  and  the  future 
disposition  proposed  is  according  to  the 
rough  draught  that  is  here  enemsed  to 
your  grace. 

'*  It  will,  as  I  conceive,  appear  fromtUa 
disposition  of  the  troops,  taat  the  objeei 
In  view  b  not  to  prevent*  a  laadlng.  If 
it  should  be  attempted — which  sssms 
scarcely  possible,  considering  tiM  eaten- 
siveness  of  the  coast  where  bu  gs  by 
the  French  are  eoually  pra  -»^  and 
probaUa—bvt  Co  latp  the  tki 
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a  posture  of  communication  one  with 
the  other,  that  they  may,  either  by  re- 
treating or  advancinp^,  all  have  it  in  their 
power  to  join  in  one  body,  and  be  always 
placed  between  the  enemy  and  the  capi- 
tal, until  such  time  as  succour  can  arrive 
from  England.  This  sccnis  to  us  more 
reasonable  than  to  separate  the  troops 
in  order  to  protect  particular  counties 
or  places,  by  which  tne  detached  troops 
might  be  cut  off,  and  one  part  of  toe 
kingdom  sufficiently  depended. 

••  With  regard  to  the  disaffected  (under 
which  denomination  the  papists  alono 
can  be  comprehended),  I  beg  leave  to 
hazard  my  private  opinion  to  your  grace, 
that  there  is  little  or  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  them.  This  is  my 
firm  persuasion,  and  1  would  risk  all 
that  I  am  worth  upon  it.  I  do  not,  in- 
deed, doubt  but  if  a  French  army  were 
to  land,  many  single  vagabonds  would 
be  ready  for  hire  to  take  arms  with 
them ;  but  I  am  almost  confident  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  property,  whether 
landed  or  monied,  would  not  assist,  but 
that  they  rather  fear  than  wish  such  an 
attempt  from  the  French,  and  that  some 
of  them  would  even  give  their  asbistance 
towards  serving  his  majesty.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  heads  of 
that  people,  and  1  think  I  know  some- 
thing ot  their  sentiments.  If  it  was 
left  to  their  free  choice,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  desire  a  king  aud 
an  establishment  of  their  own  religion. 
But  they  are  very  si-nsible  that  if  the 
French  now  attempt  an  invasion  of  his 
majesty's  kingdoms,  it  ^\  ill  not  be  for 
their  sakes,  nor  in  order  to  better  their 
condition  ;  but  that  if  they  were  to  enter 
into  rebellion,  thev  wouhl  be  left  a  sacri- 
fice, without  contfitions  to  the  necessary 
consequences  of  it,  as  uoon  as  ever  other 
interests  merely  French  could  Ih»  ad- 
justed. This  great  consideration  of 
interest,  helpiHl  |M*rhaps  by  some  im- 
pression which  1  really  believe  has  been 
made  upon  them  by  the  long-ex|)erienced 
equity  and  lenity  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, must  have  an  effi^'t ;  and  we  have 
8o  far  presumed  upon  it  as  to  dispose 
the  troops  with  a  view  to  the  invading 
enemy  only,  without  laying  equal  stress 
upon  any  particular  places  of  suppostnl 
disatfectiou." 

Now  we  do  not  stop  for  a  moment 
to  ask  whether  this  was  wise  or  un- 
wise— whether  the  duke  was  better 
grounded  in  his  distrust,  or  the  pri- 
mate in  his  confidence  in  the  Irish  llo- 
man  Catholics.  Hut  we  put  it  to  any 
honest  man,  whether  Lord  John  is 
justified  in  claiming  fur  his  ancestor  « 
spirit  of  liberal  it  V  which  led  to  mild 
and  tolerant  sentiments  towards  that 
prottrate  body  of  men,  and  in  !"> 


puting  a  narrow  and  malienant  bi- 
gotry to  the  primate ;  or  wnether.  Lb 
point  of  fact^  these  repreaeotatiou 
should  not  be  reversed  ;  and  the  lattfr 
set  down  as  the  champion  of  a  mild 
and  tolerant  liberalityy  while  the  for- 
mer loudly  and  even  clamoroosly  ex- 
pressed those  fears  which,  if  jut, 
would  have  justified  the  most  grinding 
enactments?  We  ask  anj  candid 
reader  whether  this  last  suppositisa 
docs  not  appear  to  be  the  plain,  ui^ 
varnished  truth,  even  as  it  maj  be  coU 
lected  from  this  published  correspon- 
dence ? 

We  now  have  done  with  these  vo- 
lumes. We  have  not  been  slow  to 
admit  their  value,  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  the  eha> 
racters  of  some  of  our  pablic  meoi 
during  a  most  important  time.  We 
trust  the  noble  lord  will  persevere  in 
his  intention  of  adding  to  what  he  has 
already  done,  from  the  stores  which, 
we  doubt  not,  are  abundantly  at  his 
command,  and  by  the  collection  of 
which  he  mav  do  good  service  in  elo- 
cidating  much  that  is  obsenre  in  oar 
annals ;  and  which,  nnless  he  be  so 
aided,  must  baffle  the  ssgacity  of  the 
most  able  historian.  But,  for  his  own 
sake,  we  would  have  bim  to  be  care- 
fully on  his  guard  against  that  party 
bias  which  he  has  but  too  much  sa& 
fered  to  infiuence  him  in  the  present 
work,  and  which  has  led, in  the  instances 
we  have  specified,  to  misrepresen- 
tation both  of  men  and  things  which 
must  completely  destroy  his  credit  at 
an  impartial  compiler.  We  ventore^ 
humbly,  to  sugg^st«to  his  lordship,  that 
he  cannot  very  well  afford  to  squander 
whatever  little  reputation  he  has  yet 
remaining.  As  a  statesman,  we  believe, 
even  amongst  his  own  adherents,  his 
pretensions  have  been  reduced  to  a 
very  small  compass  indeed.  As  an 
editor  he  may  yet  do  some  good,  if  he 
would  only  purge  himself  of  the  ma* 
Iign.int  humours  which  cause  him  to 
see  through  a  jaundiced  vision  the  ac- 
tion!) and  the  characters  of  men  towards 
whom,  because  of  their  order  or  their 
party  connexions,  he  cherishes  a  mali- 
cious hatred.  And  should  our  gentle 
and  well-meant  admonition  not  be 
taken  amiss,  we  assure  the  noble  lord 
that  there  are  no  parties  more  sincerely 
dcfrirous  than  ourselves  that  he  shonld 
lonu'  possess  the  leisure  and  be  favoured 
with  ti«'  ^uport (initios  of  thus  oontri« 
bu'i'*'i  **      v^K^v^iction    and  our 
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The  contest  between  the  univertitj  of 
Paris  and  the  Jeiuitt,  as  it  has  in« 
creased  in  vehemence^  appears  to  have 
assumed  a  character  or  augmented 
iin|M>rtancc.  The  university  has  be- 
come a  representative  of  the  state — 
the  order  of  Lovola  has  dilated  into 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  is  the 
conHict  in  its  present  estate,  as  it  has 
been  faithfullvand  eloquently  described 
bv  M.  de  Lamartinc,  in  a  recent  and 
a  very  able  publication. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  popular  and 
attractive  writer,  a  contest  such  at 
has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  education 
was  unavoidable,  and,  from  the  princi* 
pies  in  which  it  has  its  origin,  can 
admit  of  no  terms  of  adjustment. 
The  state  cannot  give  up  its  subjects 
in  pupilage  to  the  church.  The 
church  cannot  foreeo  rights  to  which 
it  lavs  claim  over  the  consciences  and 
inteflectsof  its  flock— righta  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  pretensions  of 
secular  authoritv.  Where  principles 
are  thus  opposed,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  latent  antagonism  it  * 
to  break  out  into  open  conflict.  The 
time  has  arrived  in  France ;  the  con- 
tent has  commenced  warmly ;  and 
whatever  may  be  its  final  issup«  Lamar- 
tine  seems  to  think,  that  it  portends 
and  demands  a  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  country,  of^no  lest  moment 
than  the  entire  severance  of  the  con- 
nection which  has  heretofore  subsisted 
between  the  powers  temporal  and  ec- 
clesiastical. 

But  this  great  change  it  not  to  be 
effected  witn  the  tuddennets  which 
might  constitute  it  a  revolution.  The 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  it  are 
not  to  fall  upon  certain  individuals 
only,  or  upon  a  single  class  of  citizens. 
The  whole  nation  should  bear  its 
portion  of  the  burden  ;  and  the  go- 
vernment, as  is  its  obvious  duty,  (re- 
^pon&ibli*  not  only  for  the  justice  of 
its  act5,  but  for  their  suitableness  to 
circumstances,)  should  take  care  that 
the  change,  which  seems  imperatively 
demanded,  be  effected  in  the  manner 
of  a  pacific  and  conservative  transfor- 
laatioii. 


•• 


This  done,"  writes  M.  de  Lfuaar* 
tine,  **  and  the  state  having  restored  to 
the  church  its  independence,  ft*eedons  of 
worship  to  all  citisens,  freedom  of  la* 
stractioo  to  families,  H  will,  too,  re* 
claim  for  itself,  energetically,  its  own 
right  and  liberty.  It  will  remember, 
that  if  the  church  is  arbitrer  In  faith, 
the  father  of  the  family  arbitrer  In  the 
education  of  hit  children,  it,  the  ttate, 
it  arbitrer  and  guardian  of  civUisatioo. 
Leaving  respectively  a  liberty  entnred 
by  law  to  all  establishments,  religioot 
and  private— liberty  of  instruction  to 
all  shades  of  faith-- freedom  of  will  to 
all  families,  it  will  assert  for  itself  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  competing  with 
all,  by  an  enlarged  and  powerful  tyttem 
of  secular  instruction.  It  will  create,  and 
eause  to  grow  with  elements  whieh  are 
its  own,  (with  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction— the  univertity — the  tchoolt 
jMrimary — nomuJ — profetsional* —  poly- 
technique,  multiplied  in  all  centres  of 
the  populatkm,)  its  ettablithment  of  na- 
tional inttruction. 

**  Thit  national  inttruction,  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  state,  wUI  re- 
spect and  be  the  guardian  of  the  ooo- 
seience  and  faith  of  families ;  but,  in* 
dependent  of  the  chnreb,  will  have  no 
relations  with  it  but  those  of  worship, 
in  which  individuals  shall  freely  en- 
gage. Thus,  by  the  triple  competition 
of  the  church,  private  establishments, 
and  the  poweruil  centralisation  of  the 
state,  will  be  satisfied — the  withet  of 
religion — the  demandt  of  faouliet— and 
the  li^unctiont  of  the  state,  that  tore- 
reign  family,  which,  let  men  tay  what 
they  will,  hat  charge  of  tools,  and 
which  it  antwerable  to  potterity  for  the 
pretervatioQ  and  the  growth  of  human 
intelligence.  The  church  will  teach 
what  the  ftelieres— the  state  what  it 
ihiiJu,  The  church  will  be  emancipated 
from  the  govemmeot— government  from 
the  church ;  philotophy  from  both. 
Souls  will  cease  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  budget  (Jtt  mmet  aenmt  emievett  mm 
budgti)  and  will  be  remanded  {remuauj 
to  their  faith  and  to  God.  This  it  the 
ttate  of  things  in  America  and  Bel- 
gium ;  and  the  world  sees  if  the  senti- 
ment of  religion  diet  in  the  air  of  li- 
berty. To  this  state  of  things  there  it 
a  tendency  in  all  Europe.** 

It  it  not  our  porpote  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  our  autbor't  vitwt,  or  tu 
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dispute  the  reasonableness  of  his  anti- 
cipations. Whether  America  and 
Belgium  afford  favourable  specimens 
of  the  vrorking  of  his  system,  we  do 
not  pause  to  inquire.  Oar  present 
concern  is  with  the  antecedents  rather 
than  the  consequents  of  the  volnntary- 
ism  of  which  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
avowed  himself  an  advocate ;  with 
those  characteristics  of  church  and 
state  which  render  separation  neces- 
sary, rather  than  with  the  good  or 
evil  results  of  which  it  is  to  be  produc- 
tive. This  latter  view  of  the  case  ia 
conjectural,  the  other  occupies  itself 
with  matter  of  fact  and  observation  ; 
it  is,  accordingly,  more  practically 
useful. 

There  ought  to  be,  writes  M.  de  La- 
martine, no  such  interdependance  be- 
tween church  and  state  as  now  pre- 
vails in  France.  The  two  powers  are 
separate,  and  almost  adverse  in  their 
character  and  their  missions.  The 
state  cannot  confide  to  the  church  the 
office  of  training  up  good  citizens  and 
subjects  ;  the  church  has  not  sufficient 
encouragement  to  hope  that  the  state 
will  be  a  faithful  agent  for  it  in  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholics ;  why 
should  they  then  continue  to  maintain 
relations  in  which  they  must  be  hypo- 
crites towards  each  other,  and  faith- 
less to  their  respective  missions?  Time 
was  when  church  and  state  were  ami- 
cably associated  together ;  time  will 
be  when  their  harmony  shall  be  re- 
stored ;  but  now,  in  this  troubled 
interval — ''  this  bank  and  shoal*'  of  an 
unbelieving  age — open  separation  would 
be  better  than  that  ill-adjusted  part- 
nership, which  is  found  not  only  to 
endure  but  to  engender  mutual  es- 
trangement and  suspicion. 

**Ia  there/'  asks  M.  de  Lamartine, 
'*  any  rcmcily  in  the  actual  state  of 
things  ?  No  !**  he  replies  ;  **  be<*anse 
the  actual  is  not  a  true  state  of  things, 
either  for  church  or  state ;  because 
both,  in  their  anc^r  and  their  eomplaintji, 
are,  alteration  in  the  right  and  in  the 
wrong :  and  bocaaso  in  a  faUc  posi- 
tion such  as  thiA,  although  one  may  cry, 
peace,  peace,  there  is  no  peace.  There 
IS  an  impraoticablv  compromise  or  treaty 
(*  transaction ')  between  the  churcQ 
and  lay  o<lucatioD — a  compromise  left 
to  the  arbitration  of  govvmment.  In 
itself  it  implies  nothing  unjust  or  op- 
prassive  against  the  church,  but  the 
church  is  sToody,  which  bj  iU  constitor 


tion  and  nature,  eaa  tubnlt  to  bo  esa- 
promlse.  Its  soTereignt  j  is  in  its 
science.  It  caimot,  tt  ought  not, 
cede.  Its  faith  is  not  its  own— it  be- 
longs to  God.  It  belioTes— it  new 
discusses,  fcc 

'*  The  church  is  tlie  onlj  ^mMt  asf^ 
ciation  authorised,  protoeted,  and  s^ 
dowed  in  the  coantrj — n  nation  wiilla 
a  nation — a  state  witoin  a  state  a  s^ 
oiety  distmct  from  eivtl  society— sal 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  whoispss* 
pic.  It  has  an  administration  avevsl 
and  mixed,  half  ecclesiastioa],  half  dvili 
with  its  provincial  demarcations,  wUdk 
are  bishoprics — its  territorial  sab& 
visions,  which  are  parishes.  It  has  its 
high  dignitaries,  the  cardinals,  paid  snA 
accredited  by  the  state  to  oonelavsi. 
It  has  two  sovereigns— a  temporal,  the 
king— A  spiritual,  the  pope;  mmd  k§ 
altemateltf  leanhuf  e«  ik§  mmg  fat  tm^ 
port  offaitui  ike  pop§,  ma  te  f  As  ^nsioMS 
ofBoMtMutt  auppofUi  hjf  ItomU  XI V^  md 
upon  ih§  apiriiuai  tovertigm  efsfarf  lis 
king,  OM  in  ikmt  0/  the  ArekkUktp  ^ 
Cologne,  it  am  iniimidaia  mis  ^  Us 
other,  osd  bthoten  ike  two  earn  wis  mnl 
libertiet,  as  the  liberties  of  the  Galueaa 
Church.  It  has  a  staff  of  eighty  then- 
sand  ministers  of  worship,  from  the 
parish-priests,  residing  in  all  ''fHtaMt 
parts  of  the  soil,  to  be  fatliers  to  all 
who  are  bom,  brothers  to  all  who  live, 
angeU  to  the  dying,  to  those  apostles  ef 
the  faith  who  go  forth  to  sow  it  hj 
their  word,  wherever  it  lan^niihfs, 
and  to  the  religious  orders,  such  aa 
Jesuits  and  Ignorantins,  who  constitute 
a  chain  of  influence  and  intdligencs^ 
from  the  ear  of  kings  to  the  poor  Dsan*8 
bed  of  straw.  They  have  all  the  tt 
pies,  all  the  cathedrals,  all  the 
edifices,  bishops'  houses, 
given,  endowed,  repaired,  supported,  ai 
the  cost  of  the  state." 

After  proceeding  in  this  strain  to 
enumerate  and  describe  the  rarioM 
advantages  with  which  the  sute  en. 
riches  the  church,  the  ekMwal 
writer  turns  to  the  other  aide  <n  ikm 
picture :— . 

*'  To  counterbalanoethis  omaipotenee 
of  propagation,  and  of  legal  iniBenc«^ 
this  possession  almost  exclusive  of  the 
moral  territory  coni*eded  to  the  church 
— what  has  the  state?  It  has  a  mlniAtrj 
of  public  instruction,  directing  a  laj 
corporation,  called  the  Tniversity.  and 
endowed  wit  h  not  more  than  about  eleven 
millions  (of  Francs),  forty-six  rojnl 
colleges,  two  thousand  two  hnndsod 
and  nfly  bonraas,  three  hundred  < 
munal  colleges,  with  four  hundred 
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nmetr-one  hmirtefi.*  It  hat  the  rieht  to 
▼wit  hou<c<i  of  inntniction,  and  the 
eharfi^e  of  examininji;,  before  nronoiinc. 
ing  them  qualified  for  certain  public 
fanrtionn,  all  pupilt  who  have  paa«cd 
throuf^h  5ta^(*^  oftriH?  iiiMtruction.  except 
thoH«»  who  <lcclaro  theuiftclveii  devoted 
to  the  rcc!(*«ia4tical  profcAwion,  and 
whose  inviolability,  under  thi«  title,  U 
acknowled^l. 

**  Such  are  the  respective  sitnations 
of  church  and  fitate,  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation and  of  influence.  Such  U  the 
f»rctendo<l  lilxTt y — tho  pretendtnl  equa- 
itj.  Where  is  the  impartial  spirit 
which  ducN  not  acknowli*aee,  that,  if  a 
treat  V  werv  possible,  all  tnc  c<»nditions 
of  predominance  are  in  favour  of  the 
church ;  and  that,  far  from  harlni^  a 
right  to  complain,  it  oii^^ht  to  keep 
down  the  feeling;  of  triumph  within  its 
heart,  and  enjoy  silently  tho  empire 
which  faith  n^ives  it  over 'conscteucea— 
the  law  gives  it  in  temples,  morals — 
vnder  the  domestic  roof — privilege  ia 
the  seminaries,  in  instruction— in  the 
coroorations  —  and  which,  finally,  the 
budget  gives  it  in  relative  wealth.  But 
It  is  not  contented,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, for  a  treaty  m  impnnaihle  between  c 
p0«rer  wkirk  ought  to  daim  everjf  thing, 
mnd  one  which  cannot  concede  every  thing." 

Here  is  expressed  briefly  and  forci- 
bly, the  reason  whv  the  dtaputet  bo- 
tween  church  and  state  in  Franco 
are  incapable  of  adjustment.  And, 
let  it  be  observed,  to  M.  de  Laniar- 
tine  the  credit  of  the  explanation  is 
due.  He  has  discerned  or  divined  the 
important  truth*  that  in  the  conteat 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Univer- 
atty,  church  and  state  are  represented 
in  their  respective  champions.  He 
has  seen  <<ttiat«"  to  use  his  own  ez- 
preasion*  '*  there  can  be  no  solution 
of  the  question  regarding  education 
so  long  as  the  question  of  religion  re- 
mains unsettled.**  The  Church  of 
Rome  isy  in  spiritf  and  in  principle,  in- 
perioos  and  intolerant.  If  it  conceded 
m  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as 
education,  it  wouhl  peril  its  empire. 
There  can  be,  therefore,  no  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  in  the  existing 
state  of  things,  so  long  as  Rome  finds 
it  expedient  to  assert  her  claims,  and 
the  state  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome, 
and  not  strong  enough  to  preraal*  in 


the  oonfllot  wbioh  an  tqnrlog  drardi 
forces  upon  her. 

How  camt  It  to  pMS  that  relatiom 
of  mutual  interdependaaoe  were  formed 
or  feigned  between  powers  thus  plainly 
irreoonoiloable  ?  we  might  perhaps 
apply  the  question  nearer  home.  I/a 
Lamartine  answers  it  as  it  ragardi 
Prance : — 

'*  Whr  has  this  arraaffement  and  tbla 
impracticable  division  orempire  between 
ehureh  and  state  been  attempted  ?  Be* 
cause  love  of  the  truth  baa  yielded  in 
both  to  a  love  of  peaoe :  beeaase  neitlier 
one  nor  the  other  had  faith  enough  to 
resolve  upon  living  In  indepeodenee— 
the  church  sustained  bv  its  religioas 
fkith,  tho  state  by  its  civil — and  because 
both  said  secretly,  let  us  make  an 
alliance,  and  live  together,  yon,  the 
church,  lending  me  your  spiritoal  ascen« 
daaey  to  discmline  the  people  In  good 
morals — ^yon,  toe  state,  lending  me  your 
authority,  your  ministratioa,  your  pe- 
cuniary support,  to  maintain  my  do- 
mmion  over  souls,  and  to  give  perma- 
nency to  my  temporal  establisbment. 
This  was  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  weakness  of  the  state— simony 
on  both  sides. 

**  The  two-fold  weakness  eaa  be  ex« 
plained.  The  ehureh  was  coming  out 
of  persecution,  and  found  itself  nappy 
to  take  shelter,  modest  and  doeiJe» 
under  the  civil  power,  which  othnd  Its 
protection.  The  state  was  coming  forth 
from  anarchy,  and  had  to  mount  up 
towards  the  source  of  all  order  and 
morals,  religion.  The  union  eibcted 
was  proftme  on  the  part  of  the  ehurehy 
hypocritical  on  that  of  the  stale ;  H  was 
deficient  alike  ia  the  elements  of  faith  and 
reason,  but  it  was  politically  expedient. 
It  was  made.  Was  it  a  union  whldi 
could  eudure,  unless  reason  were  sacrU 
fieed  to  the  church,  or  the  ckurdi 
brought  under  restraint  by  the  dvil 
power?  Could  it  endure,  unless  tha 
church  or  the  state  were  absorbed,  the 
one  into  the  othar,  or  without  haTiui; 
the  intestine  and  smothered  war  be* 
tween  the  two  powers  declare  Itself? 
Evidently  not,  and  this  we  are  begin* 
Ing  now  to  see.** 

It  is  not  our  porpoaa  to  enter  at 
any  length  into  an  investigation  of  tka 
contest  which  has  g^ven  rise  to  thesa 
observations.      As  between  the  Uni* 


*  Among  the  numerous  advantages  of  the  Church,  Lamartine  sets  down  a 
gfant  of  salaries  from  the  state  to  the  aoKMmt  of  ikirtg  snHioai,  Cwf a^  tkoumnd 
Courses,  ke,  he. 
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versity  and  the  Jesuits,  the  conflict 
would  he,  no  doubt,  a  subject  of  deep 
interest ;  but  its  importance  is  so  greatly 
enhanced  when  estimated  by  the  par- 
ties and  principles  really  in  opposition, 
that  we  cannot  pause  on  the  visible 
details  and  circumstances.  The  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
Lamartine  intimates,  are,  in  sub- 
stance, that  they  have  not  a  monopoly 
of  instruction,  that  they  have  not  the 
power  of  examining  the  doctrines  and 
controlling  the  faith  of  professors  in 
the  University  ;  while  that  body,  re- 
presenting the  state,  exercises  a  power 
of  superintendence  and  examination, 
within  certain  limits,  over  national  edu- 
cation. 

"Are  there  grounds,"  asks  the  elo- 
nuont  writer,  **for  these  coroplaints? 
Yes ;  it  is  certain  that  the  University  is 
irksome  to  the  church,  in  the  first  place, 
by  exixtintf  ;  secondly,  by  exercising 
over  the  ciivex  of  the  church  a  right  of 
examining,  before  admitting  them  to 
certain  civil  functions,  for  which  the 
state  has  charged  it  with  declaring  the 
competency  of  citizens. " 

The  menace  by  which  the  church 
would  enforce  these  complaints  is  that 
of  withdrawing  its  ministerial  services 
from  the  colleges,  unless  its  demands 
are  complied  with ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
threatens  to  place  national  education 
under  an  interdict.  Here  Lamartine 
thinks  the  church  is  wrong.  It  has 
contracted  an  obligation  to  the  state, 
by  which  it  has  become  bound  to  per- 
form those  offices  which  it  now  pro- 
fosses  an  intention  to  discontinue.  The 
argument  is  forcibly  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing rapid  survey  of  the  considera- 
tions for  which  the  church  has  sur- 
rendered a  ])ortion  of  its  freedom : — 

•*  Contracts  are  reciprocal.  In  con- 
senting to  receive,  one  agrees  to  give. 
Liberty  is  not  complete  when,  for  a  sa- 
lary, a  portion  of  it  ha«  been  given  up. 
If  the  state  has  fettertM  itself,  so  have 
you,  the  ehurch.  If  it  owe  you  cathe- 
drals, bishopries,  thirty  millions  of  re- 
venue, twenty  thousand  seminarists,  a 
hundre<l  millions  of  property  in  mort- 
main, nomination  to  dioceses,  execution 
of  the  concordat,  protection  of  ^our 
public  ceremonies,  uncinitested  dominion 
over  households,  and  the  reigning  by 
faith-yvou  owe  to  it  the  ministration  of 
worship.  There  is  the  contract.  Of 
two  thinrs  choose  one.  Tear  it  or 
keep  it.    If  you  hold  it,  you  abdicate  a 


part  of  tb«  force  aad  Agaiij  of 
faith — yoa  have  another  Beater  ttn 
God — ^yoo  reckon  with  the  king.  If 
you  tear  it,  you  renovnee  hneen  pow 
to  take  refoffa  in  the  mi^t  of  GW. 
Judge  you  which  in  better  for  to«^ 
selves,  for  the  strntOt  for  the  fahe,  lir 
reason,  for  cooscience,  for  edacatiaii» 
for  morals — ^the  politicel  nnion  vhid 
chains  the  state  to  the  chardhv  faith  ta 
reason,  tradition  to  inqnirj.  moTfK 
to  immoveability  — .  or  to  jiekl  to  iki 
two  ^wers  a  frank  end  complete  caifr 
cipation." 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  jnrtici 
and  the  reasonableness  of  tiiis  argm> 
ment.  If  the  Church  of  Rome  ie 
France  will  not  observe  the  terms  tf 
its  contract,  it  should  relense  ib*  tfhM 
from  the  observance  of  them.  Le* 
roartine  can  see  no  other  hononraUs 
adjustment  of  the  dupnte  In  which 
these  two  parties  are  engagedp  thsn 
this  mutual  release.  Consistently  wfth 
its  principles,  Romanism  must  neqm* 
esce  in  the  judgment  of  this  rerj 
eminent  man,  altnough  in  its  pree- 
tices  it  can  find  precedent  for  a  settle- 
ment of  a  very  different  descripcioa  i 
one  which  should  leave  the  church  is 
possession  of  all  its  advantages,  whilt 
releasing  it  from  all  obligation.  To 
such  an  issue  of  its  engamnent  with 
the  state,  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
France,  we  have  no  doubt,  looked  fM% 
ward  from  the  day  when  it  first  made 
terms  for  a  mutual  accommodation. 
Romanism  never  entered  into  such  a 
contract  without  protecting  itsdf  by 
a  mental  reserve  against  its  contingent 
inconveniences.  So  long  as  it  b  ad- 
visable, for  her  own  iDterests*  to  oh- 
serve  her  engagements  and  fulfil  her 
nromises,  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Home  will  be  consistent  with  justice: 
as  soon  as  she  discerns  palpable  ad* 
vantage  in  a  breach  of  human  faitl^ 
her  duty  to  a  higher  principle — a  dntj 
from  which  she  had  never  been  re- 
leased, although  for  a  time  it  may 
seem  to  have  been  out  of  sight — be^ 
comes  visible  again,  reclaims  its  as- 
cendancy, and  discharges  her  from  the 
meaner  obligations,  by  which  promises 
and  even  oaths  may  seem  to  have 
bound  her.  Bv  the  revolution  of 
July,  the  Church  of  Rome  in  France 
was  overthrown — its  ambitions  were 
chastised — its  calculations  were  baffled 
_its  secret  purposes  were  penetrated 
— its  strength  was  broken.  At  that 
time,  without  wealth,  without  infill- 
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0nce»  it  WM  benefitted  by  entering 
into  Alliance  vith  the  state;  ami  it 
was  as  little  scrupolousy  perhaps, 
about  terniiy  as  a  partj  maj  be  sup- 
posed to  be  who  knows,  that  whenever 
terms  become  burdensome,  he  can  be 
released  from  them.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  as  Lamartine  well  obsenres, 
has  two  sovereigns.  At  the  epoch  of 
the  barricades,  Louis  Philippe  was  in 
the  ascendant:  the  power  of  that 
great  man  seems  to  be  no  longtnr  so 
formidable  as  it  was,  and  accordingly, 
the  papacy  now  has  its  turn.  There 
was  a  time  when  that  subtle  court 
found  it  expedient  to  indulge  and  con- 
nive— the  time  has  arrived  when  it  can 
be  peremptory,  and  it  will  not  let  the 
opportunity  escape.  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  has  assigned  two  reasons  why 
relations  of  interdependance  between 
church  and  state,  where  the  Church 
is  that  of  Rome,  must  be  insecure  and 
cmbarra5sed.  Romanism  insbts  on 
ascendancy,  and  prohibits  freedom  of 
thoueht  and  inquiry.  He  might  have 
added  a  third  reason — Romanism  can- 
not be  governed  by  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion— it  has  no  conscience. 

This  third  reason  for  distrusting 
the  promises  made  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  implies  a  peculiarity  in  her 
system  which  has  been  too  lightly  re- 
garded, and  ought  to  instruct  sove- 
reigns and  states,  that  they  cannot  ne- 
gociate  with  Rome  on  terms  of  equa- 
lity. The  papal  system  profits  by  its 
professed  faith  in  a  spiritual  system^ 
as  Bishop  Law  once  said  an  enterpris- 
ing adversary  of  his  derived  aid  firom 
his  scepticism.  "  The  noble  lord,** 
said  this  daringly  original  prelate, 
<'  has  an  a<lvantage  over  me.  I  believe 
in  two  worlds."  In  the  instance  of 
Romanism,  the  advantage  lies  with 
the  professors  of  the  more  enlarged 
belief.  No  individual  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  permitted  to  have  a  con- 
M:tence.  What  is  enjoined  him  bv 
competent  authority  he  must  obey,  al- 
though his  moral  »«nse,  and  God's 
repealed  word,  as  he  understands  it, 
enjoined  him  tu  resist.  His  church 
has  no  res|>ect  for  his  individual  senti- 
ment!* fir  conviction*.  The  interest 
of  Romanism,  as  declared  bv  the  ac- 
credited authorities,  must  be  para- 
mount to  all  considerations  of  personal 
advantage — tuall  respect  for  conscien- 
tious scruples— to  all  apprehensions 
of  praise  or  blame— to  all  reverenee 


for  charity  or  justiee.  It  ii  a  perilona 
thing  for  Prance  to  make  treaoee  with 
a  body,  in  which  the  moral  eeiiae  ap- 
pears to  be  governed  by  advices  from 
Koroe — and  accordingly  to  fiuctuata, 
as  the  funds  in  a  mercantile  natkm, 
according  to  the  circnrostaneet  of  the 
country.  It  is  perilous  to  rest,  for 
the  security  of  engagements,  on  a 
faith  which  will  fail  in  every  season  of 
adversitv,  or,  at  least,  whenever  it  be- 
comes the  interest  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  pledged,  that  it  shoald  be  die- 
regarded.  It  was  a  pasquinade,  while 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  sitting,  that 
the  inspirations  by  which  it  was  guided 
were  daily  conveyed  from  Rome*  in 
the  bags  of  an  ordinary  courier :  it  is 
no  jMsquinade,  but  a  sober  and  me- 
nacing truth— that  the  conscience  by 
which  subjects  should  be  guided  in  the 
discharffe  of  their  civil  dutiesv  is  not 
an  oracle  within  the  heart,  or  a  light 
from  heaven,  but  an  emanation  from 
the  papacy,  before  whose  influence  if 
the  light  of  heaven  grow  not  dark,  it 
b  to  be  dreaded  as  if  it  would  lead 
astray,  and  the  oracle  of  conscience 
most  be  reduced  to  silence. 

This  essay  of  M.  de  Lamartine  is 
the  first  production  we  have  seen  in 
which  arguments  worthy  of  a  j^ilo- 
sopher,  and  becoming  a  man  of  honour 
to  use,  are  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
voluntary  system.  As  to  the  reason- 
ing, or  sophistry,  by  which  that  system 
b  usually  advocated  amongst  us,  it  b 
generally,  whether  regarded  in  its  in- 
tellectual or  its  moral  aspect,  of  a  very 
dubious  quality.  The  mjostiee  done 
to  dissenters,  or  the  offnice  caused  to 
them  by  maintaining  a  churdi  esta- 
blishment, to  the  support  of  which 
they  are  compelled  to  contribute,  with- 
out obtaining  fVom  it  any  compen- 
satory^ advantage — furnish  the  topics 
on  which  our  voluntaries  chiefly  trade^ 
in  seeming  nnoonseionsness  of  their 
nnsuitableness.  In  truth,  such  argu- 
ments as  ordinarilv  meet  us  here  would 
be  conclusive,  rather  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  toleration,  than  against  the 
maintenance  of  a  church  establish- 
ment. They  seem  to  imply»  that  dis- 
honesty is  inseparable  from  dissent — 
to  show,  that  tne  promises  and  oaths 
by  which  political  privileges  have  been 
attained,  were  faithless,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  must  be  so,  and  thus 
to  afford  a  warning  that  diflterence  of 
profession  ought  not  to  b^ 
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tolerated^  inasmticli  as  freedom  of  opi- 
nion will  be  made  the  cloak  for  want 
of  principle.  If  dissenters  or  Ro- 
manists allege  their  hostility  to  the 
church  as  a  reason  for  denying  their 
debts  to  its  ministers,  they  simply  ex- 
pose their  own  intolerance,  and  make 
manifest  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
those  guardian  checks  by  which,  in 
past  times,  their  dishonest  intentions 
were  counteracted,  of  the  prudence 
by  which  their  hollow  professions  were 
distrusted.  Far  unlike  the  reasoning 
of  such  parties  is  that  of  M.  de  La- 
martine.  Neither  statesman,  nor 
churchman,  nor  gentleman,  nor  true 
philosopher  need  blush  fur  it: — we 
doubt  whether  a  reflecting  man  would 
dispute  the  principle  it  rests  upon. 

In  one  of  our  late  numbers  an  apho- 
rism was  cited,  which,  taken  with  the 
qualiflcation  for  which  most  general  as- 
sertions would  be  the  better,  communi- 
cates a  great  truth,  and  conveys  a 
lesson  of  the  deepest  wisdom.  It  is 
this :— > 

".The  well-being  of  a  community  is 
to  bo  sought  in  the  harmonious  co-ope- 
ration of  the  spiritual  and  secular  au- 
thorities. An  undue  preponderance  of 
either  is  a  fruitful  source  of  eril."* 

According  to  M.  de  Lamartine's 
Tiews,  such  fatal  preponderance  must 
be  the  result  of  the  existing  relations, 
if  not  soon  interrupted,  between  the 
church  and  the  state  in  France.  Ei- 
ther the  papal  sovereign  will  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  French  people  in 
science,  arts,  and  civilization,  or  else 
the  national  sovereign — the  state — 
must  make  of  the  salaried  priesthood 
a  body  of  pliant  and  unprincipled  con- 
federates. They  cannot  he  true  to 
the  king,  without,  in  their  hearts,  be- 
coming faithless  to  the  pope:  they 
cannot  cordially  and  unreservedly  obey 
the  laws  of  their  countrv,  without  vir- 
tually  renouncing  those  canons  and 
councils,  which  they  have  solemnly 
•worn  that  thev  receive  without  any 
doubt,  and  will  enforce  on  all  over 
whom  their  authority  or  influence  can 
be  successfully  exerted.  No  men  who 
are  thus  bound  can  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  secular  princes.  If  they 
have  formed  an  alliance  of  such  a 


nature  as  that  wUdi  b  fimadnUi^ 
ing  in  Franee,  (we  fnll j  agrM  whk  M. 
de  Lamartine,)  there  is  no 
but  that  of  breeking  it.  The 
of  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  tha 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people 
not  be  reconciled:  for  the  enbeeo^ 
sioned  by  the  compaet  between  «- 
changed  Romanism  and  Fmnes^  M 
effectual  or  honest  remedy  ean  k 
found,  except  in  separation. 

And  can  the  evil  be  thns  remedMf 
We  dare  not  prognosticate.  We  m% 
persuaded  that  the  alliance  b  cffl. 
We  are  persuaded  that  Bnminim  las 
profited  largely  by  the  sabsidies 
the  state.  We  are  convinced 
roughly  that  the  state  has  had  no 
ouate  return  for  them.  Nor  have  ne 
formed  this  opinion  fur  the  flrst  tine 
on  reading  Lamartine's  very  elogmil 
paper.  He  has  not  giTen  ns  a  ntv 
idea  on  this  subject,  bat  has  cooMrmA 
us  in  an  old.  We  remember  wefl  a 
discussion,  in  which  we  were 
permitted  to  share,  with  one*  no 
nary  person,  who  proposed  Fi 
an  example  which  England  woold  ds 
well  to  follow.  Romaaismf  he  eomi* 
dered,  as  it  prevails  in  Ireland,  a  fcr* 
tile  source  of  crime,  diaorderf  and  ca- 
lamity— but  as  it  was  modified  ii 
France  by  a  state  connectionf  and  a 
moderate  endowment,  it  was  maniy 
able  as  any  other  form  of  rel%ien 
Much  as  we  respected  our  advemry 
in  the  argument,  we  had  porchaied 
the  right,  at  least  we  thought  ao»  te 
prefer  our  own  opinions ;  and  we  rei^ 
soned  in  defence  of  them  on  prinripim 
adopted,  we  are  proud  to  find*  bj  a 
writer  of  Lamartine's  geninay  know* 
ledge,  and  accomplishments.  By  an 
outlay  of  many  millions  sterling.— by 
concea«ions  of  much  worth  and  eonas 
quence — the  French  government  has 
assisted  in  exalting  the  Galilean  Chnrch 
of  Rome  into  power  and  influence^— 
has  had,  while  it  was  growing  inle 
greatness,  the  promise  of  ita  sappoe^ 
the  benefit,  such  as  it  was,  of  ita  for- 
bearance ;  and  now  that  it  acema  able 
to  subsist  of  itself,  has  had  an  asM- 
ranee  of  its  rivalry,  if  not  bostililj. 
France  begins  to  see  the  dangers,  now 
that  thev  have  come.  It  u  not  toe 
late  fur  England  yet  to  be  warned  of 
them.     While  Romam  OHkoHe 
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ike  hiikop^i  oath^-^wkiU  pHe$iM 
vm  induction  to  benches,  tmMor  tkmr 
msnent  and  can$enf  to  the  Orted  of  Pius 
/F.I  there  can  be  no  OMsuronct  that 
Rome  will  keep  her  engagemenii  to  a 
secular  estate^  except  her  want  of  the 
opportunity  or  the  ability  to  break  thwm 
urith  advantage.  We  will  not  cmll  up 
retne mbrancet  from  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  Irish  history  to  be  our  wit- 
netiies.  They  who  at  the  present  day» 
and  after  so  full  experiencet  require 
the  confirmation  of  *'  facts*'*  as  they 
are  caller),  and  who  hare  been  so  un- 
observant that  they  call  upon  us  to 
•npply  them,  are  not  men  of  the  stamp 
to  whom  we  are  careful  to  bring  con- 
viction. We  say  to  men  capable  of 
reflection — read  the  documents  to 
which  we  have  made  a  reference,  and 
then,  if  you  desire  to  see  the  spirit  of 
papal  engagements  embodied  in  action, 
review  the  history  of  Ireland.  Nor 
ahould  Tou  charge  Romanism  with 
perfidy  for  thinking  lightlr  of  engage- 
nents.  She  has  the  n*anknees  to 
warn  all  who  will  accept  a  warnings 
that  her  ecclesiastics  are  not  free  to 
contract  engagements—that  they  ar« 
vassals  of  the  pope — that  the  central 
principle  of  their  moral  system  is,  the 
**  utility  of  the  church" — and  that  no 
individual,  from  the  humblest  Igno- 
rantin  brother  to  the  pope,  is  permit- 
ted to  determine  by  the  dictates  ^f 
conscience,  or  honour,  how  that  uti- 
lity may  best  be  promoted.  So  f ar  aa 
IreUnd  is  concerned,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  additional  warning  has 
been  given.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  have,  by  anticipation,  pro- 
tested against  a  new  compact  with  the 
sUte  :— 

•*  Hear/*  says  M.  Laraartine,  <«  what 
the  bitbops  in  Ireland  reply  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  anion  with  the  state,  and  aa 
endowBMnt  for  their  ehnreh :  '  Recall 
year  offsrs,  we  shonld  regard  them  as 
diaias  for  oar  tonlii,  and  as  the  worst 
of  calamities  for  oar  fkith  and  ehureh.*' 

If.  after  a  notice  like  this,  a  British 
ministry  or  senate  were  to  eflS^t  a 
measure  so  characterised,  they  would 
have  them^lves  only  to  blame  for  the 
evils  of  many  kinds  which  would  i»- 
iallihlv  result  from  it. 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  ei- 
trarts  from  Lamartine's  very  eloqnaat 
aisav.  In  one  he  describee  the  Chordi 
•f  Roma  and  the  prindpla  id  in^drj 


relating  to  their  rttpeetlvt  Mam  \m 
tha  moral  world  i  in  tba  other  the 
temper  and  dispcMition  in  whieh  th« 
public  mind  In  France  contempUtea 
the  present  state  of  religion  :«• 

"Two  opposing  forces  ffovem  the 
moral  worlci— traoitlon  and  mnovation, 
or,  as  they  are  also  named — aatlmrity 
and  libertv.  They  are  to  the  Intelieo- 
tual  world  what  attraction  and  projec- 
tion are  to  the  world  of  nature,  OMia- 
taining  at  onoe  eqaillbrinm  and  mov*. 
menu  Of  all  traditions  the  established 
rellffion  is  the  most  imposing,  and  ita 
divine  diaracter  has  caused  it  to 


tract  an  immatablllty  which  belongs 
properly  to  nothing  human. 

*'  Reason,  inquiry,  discussion,  liberty, 
are  the  forces  of  innovation ;  their 
strength,  fisr  from  consisting  in  beteg 
nnchanging,  is  found,  on  the  contrary, 
in  inqa&y,  which  never  ceases,  and  In  a 
omitinaed  process  of  transformatiiNi. 
Tbev  are  wmga  to  the  moral  world,  of 
wbicn  tradition  supplies  the  rule  and 
eounterpoise.  These  two  forces,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  religious  statesman,  oMrit 
equal  reverence,  for  both,  alike,  are 
from  Qod.  And  if,  through  imprndent 
legislation,  the  equilibrium  of  either  ie 
destroyed,  there  Is  a  derangement  of 
the  intellectual  world,  and  one  of  the 
laws  of  Providence  is  violated. 

•*With  relicion  we  ordinarily  meet 
the  spirit  of  dbcipline,  obedienoe,  con- 
servatism, regulation  of  minds,  govern- 
ment of  souls,  good  morals,  works  of 
duuitv,  disinterested  virtue,  good  vHIl 
towards  man  to  the  extent  of  sacrifices 
— devotion  towards  Qod,  even  to  asar- 
tyrdom.  But  we  meet,  also,  ignorances, 
superstitkNis,  freMeness  of  spirit,  rou- 
tine habita  of  thought,  pious  creduB- 
ties,  the  clouds,  tM  darknesses,  the 
phantoms  of  the  Infancy  of  time,  old  vest- 
ments of  tiM  past,  which  religions  are 
unwilling  to  east  oif,  because  tbey  nsake 
part,  aa  Bossuet  says,  of  thefar  anti- 
quity, and  in  consequence  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  hnagination  of  Um  people. 
With  innovation  Is  generally  found  more 
of  science,  intelligence,  reason,  Hght ;  a 
more  forward  advance  of  hmnan  fmcuU 
ties  towards  perfection ;  but  also  there 
te  found  more  uncertainty  in  the  sjpMt 
of  systems,  more  of  perilous  temerif lea, 
of  passlooate  hardihood,  and  more  of 
frverifth  ambitions,  ready  to  overthrow 
all  things  CAtablbhed,  to  make  a  place 
for  new  Ideas  and  new  men,  although  it 
were  upon  ruins. 

"  And  yet  those  two  forces  are  ne- 
cessary, and  of  the  sasse  necessity.  Let 
ideas  oe  flxed  in  an  unchangeable  insti- 
tution, and  hufl^an  tbowht  would  wi- 
tlwr  away  fbr  wait  oc  rsaawal,  hu- 
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mantty  would  become  stupified,  th« 
society  or  nation  would  subside  into  a 
slumber  or  slavery.  .With  innovation 
alone,  society  would  move  on  precipi- 
tately,  and  would  fall  in  ruin  by  an 
acceleration  of  thought,  disordered  and 
without  counterpoise.  Such  are  tradi- 
tion and  innovation  —  authority  and 
liberty — religion  and  reason." 

The  action  of  these  two  forces 
havinf^  become  perplexed  by  the  ill- 
contrived  union  between  church  and 
state,  ill  effects  have  begun  to  follow  ; 
consequences  injurious  to  religion  and 
freedom  are  apprehended,  and  the 
public  mind  has  become  perilously  ez« 
cited  by  what  it  5ees  and  what  it  anti- 
cipates, ('omplainint^  of  the  tardi- 
liood  manifested  by  the  two  parties  at 
issue  in  France,  to  adopt  the  only  cure 
for  existing  and  approaching  evils^ 
our  eloquent  author  apostrophises 
them,  and  after  some  earnest  admoni- 
tion, continues  thus : — 

•*  No.  The  mind  of  man  will  give 
you  no  more  time.  Faith  will  grant 
you  no  more  indul>^ence.  The  time  in- 
sists upon  a  solution,  and,  in  spite  of 
you,  will  have  it.  How  much  better 
would  it  be  that  you  should  give  it^ 
that  you  should  render  to  God  what  is 
God's,  and  to  man  what  is  man's  ri;;ht. 

*'  Li't  us  wait,  you  say;  (Jod  is  silent, 
and  political  embarrassments  oppress 
us. 

**  No :  you  cannot  adjourn  with  im- 
punity the  c(»nso(iuenct'  of  the  liberty  to 
think."  Frwdom  of  thou;;ht  is  freedom 
of  faith — fn^Mlom  of  faith  is  freedom  to 
iiif«truct.  Thi'so  two  libortii'H  wilt  do 
violrnce  to  you,  in  the  name  of  ri'li;:ioa 
and  in  tho  name  of  innovation.  The 
one  is  in  restraint,  and  the  othiT  suffer- 
ing. Your  uolitieal  religion  will  be 
another  Repulclire  of  (tethsemanc.  It 
will  one  day  be  opened,  and  men  shall 
find  nothing  within.  There  in  a  move- 
ment in  minds  and  consciences  of  some 
power  which  demands  air,  lilierty, 
space,  light  ;  and  will  do  vitileniv  to  all 
governments  which  refuse  it  fn»c  pas- 
sage. Do  you  not  f<'el  it  in  thi>se  mute 
aspirations,  those  disorderly  and  con- 
\ulsive  elfofts  of  the  worM  of  thought, 
and  the  Murld  political,  for  nearly  a 
century? 

**  Do  you  imagine  that  all  this  agita- 
tion, contliet,  dis.sHlution,  this  crum- 
bling to  decay,  and  this  reconstruction 
again,  has  referenee  only  to  the  modifi- 
calioii  of  s<»me  alnmst  indifferent  forma 
of  government?  \o:  the  movement 
has  a  dt*eper  source,  and  a  more  ele- 
vated aim.     It  is  the  soul  of  man  which 


a^tatee,  tormeBte  Itaelf  ia  ifwiiiy,  mi 
will  continae  agitated  vntil  tt  hm 
found.  The  religknu  queitioo  ia  aft  tht 
root  of  all.  Yon  do  noC  ace  bia^  ta 
God  is  there.  All  hia  tbongfata  go  be- 
fore him,  to  prepare  a  place  for  lea^ 
thing  to  be  wrought.  And  what  ca 
this  oe,  if  it  is  not  the  emancipatkasf 
the  principle  of  religioo,  and  the  remd 
of  its  youth  in  libcrtT.  vnder  the  htm 
of  tradition,  and  uncler  all  firce  forai^ 
in  the  nation  and  in  humanity  ?  Thiak 
not  that  yon  can  long  oppose  this  pr^ 
gress  by  your  vain  semolancea  of  pei- 
tical  orthodoxy,  which  serTe  no  caa  bit 
that  of  masking  the  indifference  or  tbi 
scepticism  of  yonr  legislation. 

**  The  sentiment  of  religion,  At- 
tracted for  a  time  by  the  etroggleiif 
liberty  and  war,  has  awakened  and  bi^ 
come  energetic  in  the  repose  nowta- 
joyed  thronjifh  the  world.  How 
It  be  other  wine?  Has  the  human 
been  tempered  of  other  dements 
divine  by  the  hand  of  its  anther  ?  Tbii 
divine  principle  in  the  soul  rerehs 
against  the  dryness  and  the  materUBsa 
of  those  interests  purely  terrestrial,  the 
life  of  politics,  which  is  the  religion  of 
time. 

"Society  has  not  only  a  head  la 
think ;  it  lias  a  heart  also,  to  aspire  ami 
palpitate  under  the  hand  of  religion.  1ft 
does  not  live  by  ideas  alone ;  it  lives* 
above  all,  by  sentiment.  It  has  thonghft 
much,  has  put  in  motion  millions  ef 
ideas,  for  a  hundred  vears  past  ;-.se^ 
timent  is  wanting  to  it,  and  this  it  feoli 
a-  want  of  seeking  at  its  sonree,  which 
is  the  one  faith.  It  feels  the  need  of 
believing,  adoring,  lovinr,  acting,  de- 
voting itself,  filling  and  opening  its 
heart,  confessing  God  by  faith,  soMiag 
him  by  philosophy,  manifesting  ^m  by 
diseouVse,  servmg  him  by  worship,  em- 
bracing him  by  love,  and  exercising  this 
love  in  acts  of^  adoration  before  hcawa* 
in  brotherly  kindness  towards  men. 

**  If  the  law  has  forgotten  this,  na- 
ture knows  it;  and  yon  see  that,  in 
spite  of  you,  humanity  prostrates  it* 
self  to  ail  altars.  It  is  Decanse  here* 
in  devoti<m,  is,  in  rcalit;|r,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  all  true  civilization.  Be  not  so 
proud  of  fcume  conquests  of  liberty  over 
despotism,  or  of  science  over  matter. 
These  victories  win  no  peace,  unless  in 
as  fur  as  thov  brin;^  man  neartT  to  God. 
All  civilization  which  does  not  tend  to 
piety  and  morals,  is  an  abortion.  Bat 
time  has  no  abortions.  What  it  con- 
ceives is  of  Go<l,  and  it  brings  forth  for 
eternity. 

*'  Leave,  then,  to  the  religious  senti* 
ment  it4  place  and  freedom;  and  fear 
not  that  religitm  will  fall,  becanse  ift 
may  not  lie  sustained  by  the  frail  and 
odious  band  of  human  power.  Fear  net 
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that  thA  fire  of  the  mltar  will  be  eitin- 
giii^hed,  became  you  do  not  reanimate 
It  bj  the  profane,  often  the  deadly, 
breath  of  power.  Let  all  the  gale*  of 
belicfft  and  doctrines  blow  upon  it  freelj. 
Instead  of  a  •inonlderinr  and  toHtarj 
hou«i4iold  fire  which  Toa  Iceep  alire  un- 
der TOur  hand,  vou  nhall  hare  a  blate, 
ardent  ami  unrestrained,  scattering 
aparks  in  all  directions,  torelnminelisht, 
and  to  diffuse  heat  over  jour  chuled 
society." 

Here  we  conclude^thankful  to  our 
eloquent  author  for  his  faithful  picture 
of  the  gt*nius  of  Romanisin»  and  for 
hi.4  enunciation  of  a  principle  which 
adrocates  uf  religious  Toluntaryiam 
could  adopt,  without  disgracing  them- 
selves. A  free  state  cannot  make  an 
alliance  with  the  modern  Church  of 
Rome,  or  with  any  church  of  which 
the  distinguishing  character  is  intole- 
rance. Are  we  asked  whether  we 
would  admit  the  application  of  La- 
martine*s  principle  to  the  union  be- 
tween church  and  state  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  ?  We  answer  cooA- 
dentlj^jes. 

**  liar  rgo  eoapellar  Imaftne,  ntneU  italfao.** 

We  admit  the  principle  in  its  full 
extent,  without  reserration.  A  state 
should  not  separate  from  the  church 
mith  which  it  is  associated,  because 
enemies  of  either  church  or  state  de- 
sired the  separation  ;  but  if  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  professed  and  acted 
upon  principles  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  interests  of  the  ciTil,  we 
freely  admit  that  the  union  between 
church  and  state  should  be  dissoWed, 
or  that  the  terms  on  which  it  had 
been  formed  should  be  reacyosted* 
We  do  not  fear  to  have  the  test  ap- 
plied to  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  That  church  subsuts 
upon  its  own  revenues— receiTing  firom 
the  state  nothintr  but  a  consideration, 
which  it  ampW  repays  and  over- pays. 
It  d<»es  no  violence  to  human  under- 
standing. It  imposes  no  pernicious 
restraints  upon  thought.  And  it  is  so 
far  from  retarding  civilization  and  in- 
telligence, that,  containing  within  itself 
the  ttrofold  proviMun  for  permanence 
and  pri»}in'cMt  which  \%  to  be  found  in 
fiie<l  principles  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
it  ha%  Ikh'U  the  great  agent  through 
whuse  favoured  operation  the  unex- 
ampled rapiditv  with  which  England 
has  advanced  m  power,  and  wealth. 
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and  greatness,  has  been  found  oonsit- 
tent  with  security. 

Some  may  doubt  whether  such  se* 
cority  is  justly  ascribable  to  the  agency 
of  an  established  church ;  indeed  the 
question  « hether  it  l»e,  is  now  **  sab 
judice**  in  IreUnd.  The  national  edu- 
cation is  withdrawn  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  clergy,  and  has  been 
a4justed  on  a  principle  which  seema 
to  prohibit  them  from  taking  anv  part 
in  It.  An  endowment  is  given  by  the 
state  to  a  system  of  education  whieh 
reverses  the  rule  of  former  times  re- 
specting holy  Scripture,  and  whieh 
tnus  excludes  the  great  mass,  almost 
the  whole  body,  of  the  clergy,  from 
profiting  fur  their  parochial  schools  bv 
the  public  liounty.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  aflTii  m,  that  such  a  rule  as  this 
should  never  have  Imd  the  sanction  of 
a  British  legislature ;  and  we  are  vi- 
sited with  serious  apprehensions,  that 
the  country  will  suft'er  because  of  it. 
We  could  understand  an  arrangement 
which  placed  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
commissioners  who  left  it  to  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  under  thehr 
charge  whether,  and  with  what  qualifi- 
cations, instruction  in  scriptural  truth 
should  be  given — we  could  understand 
an  arrangement  which  bestowed  the 
public  money  on  schools  of  two  de- 
scriptions— of  those  where  religions 
(including  of  course  scriptural)  in- 
struction was  ffiven— of  those  also 
which  concerned  themseWes  only  with 
secular  knowledge ;  but  that  a  grant 
of  the  public  money  should  be  given 
only  on  the  condition  that,  in  the 
school  on  which  it  was  bestowed,  the 
Bible  should  not  be  read  in  any  of  the 
hours  of  public  instruction,  that  is, 
in  any  one  of  those  hours  of  which 
the  commissioners  of  education  took 
cognisance — this  we  cannot  under- 
stand in  such  a  sense  as  would  be 
creditable  to  those  by  whom  the 
scheme  has  been  devised  or  adopted. 

But  are  we  correct  in  our  repre- 
sentation of  this  unhappy  scheme? 
Yes ;  and  we  are  scarcely  less  mor- 
tified to  see  false  representations  of  it 
abusing  the  public,  tnan  to  know  that 
it  is  so  thoroughly  objectionable.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  Natioiud  system  of  edu- 
cation insist  that  it  leaves  the  Scrip- 
tures free.  They  rest  tlieir  argument 
on  professions  made  by  commission- 
ers placed  on  their  defence ;  and  they 
leave  out  of  sight  the  principles  pro- 
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nounced  fundamdnUl  by  th«  National 
Board,  and  the  rules  from  which  it  said 
no  departure  can  be  allowed.  We 
regret  that  the  didcrepancy  between 
these  principles  and  professions  hat 
not  yet  been  adequately  exposed — We 
regret  that  the  tables  of  both  honiet 
of  parliament  have  not  been  laden  with 
earnest  petitions  for  the  correction  of 
such  an  evil ;  and  we  shall  be  disi4>« 
pointed  and  distressed  if  the  present 
session  of  parliament  pass  away  like 
the  last,  without  an  ample  exposure  of 
so  grave  and  culpable  an  inconsistency. 
One  of  two  things  ought  to  be  done : 
either  the  commissioners  of  national 
education  in  Ireland  should  be  required 
to  rescind  their  original  rules — to 
change  their  ''essential*'  principles; 
or  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  obtain  from  representa- 
tions made  in  a  spirit  clearly  at  vari- 
ance with  that  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  system  was  framed. 

Many  a  modern  politician  refers  to 
France  for  examples  and  arguments— 
why  not  seek  them  in  its  system  of 
education  ?  The  state  endows  its 
schools  of  secular  instruction,  but  it 
endows  also  the  far  more  numerous 
seminaries  over  which  the  church  has 
a  right  of  supervision,  and  in  which  the 
faith  which  that  church  preaches  is 
freely  propngated.  Why  shall  such  an 
example  be  despised  or  disregarde<l  ? 
If  the  British  government  desire  to 
erect  a  svstem  of  secular  instruction 
in  Ireland,  why  will  she  hold  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  her  countenance  and 
support  from  schools  where  there  is 
only  one  offence — that  of  reqnirinr 
that  all  pupils  of  competent  age  shim 
read  the  Bible. 

But  we  do    not    propose  such   a 


scheme;  w#  woaM  dmhm  tafthir  tkl 
all  rales  respecting  Scriptorc^  defM 
by  the  National  Board,  alioiilJ  be  n> 
scinded.  Let  the  country  make  a 
gfrant  for  jpnrposes  of  natioiial  cda» 
tion,  let  neither  parlUnMat  nor  comsHf 
sioners  prononnoe  tho  national  stsImi 
unscriptural.  Tha  choreh  might  Ihm 
resume,  at  least  partlallj,  its  place  m 
an  instrnetor  of  tne  riaing  wnsralimi 
Its  exclusion  from  auch  a  pE^e  is»  laa 
very  considerable  extentt  a  diTore^ 
ment  from  the  state,  and  we  hava  vay 
strong  fears  that, if  of  lone  luutiai 
ance,  it  may  be  attended  dt  eoas^ 
quences  far  more  teriona  tnaa  ksit 
entered  into  the  contemjJation  of  a^ 
political  party. 

We  oner  no  argoment  on  this  tta- 
mentotis  subject.  We  have  alreadti 
more  than  once,  expreaaed  onr  opiaioai 
upon  it,  and  we  have  no  wish,  as  vt 
see  no  necessity,  to  repeat  onrsrivic 
We  have  shown  that  everj  pretext  ht 
setting  up  the  national  ayatem,  nd 
giving  it,  so  far  as  goremment  eoaU 
give  it,  a  monopoly  of  edueatioB,  w« 
hollow  and  delusive ;  we  bare  shova 
the  inexpediency,  no  less  than  the  im- 
piety, of  giving  from  the  public  foods 
an  exclusive  support  to  schoola  in  wIM 
Scripture  is  prohibited  or  diaparagedi 
We  have  made  these  exposurea  ia 
vain.  To  be  effective  they  mast  ke 
made  in  the  British  senate.  An  eea^ 
sion  will  soon  call  for  them  there,  and 
we  earnest!?  hope  they  will  be  Ibrtk- 
comin^.  t* he  errant  fbr  pnrposce  of 
educntton  in  Ireland  is  to  be  enlaiged. 
Shall  the  principle  on  which  it  b  gitan 
be  left  unimproved  and  onexamlMd? 
If  it  be,  the  advocates  of  acriptnral 
education  in  parliament  will  Imre 
disappointed  us. 
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ma,  by  itAAc  BVTT,  Ch-i  MiMbtfTUw  CmmU  9t  tlM  lUaral  OaUte  fri'V-*  tti 


[Thr  foUowinff  lecture  wm  Um  Utt 
of  a  very  interetting  and  iDAtructiT* 
leries  of  lectures  br  clifTerent  gentle* 
men,  arranged  bj  the  Council  of  th« 
Roval  Dublin  Zoological  Society* 
aad  delivered  in  the  tneatre  of  th« 
Dublin  Society  during  the  last  year. 
The  interest  excited  by  this  lecture 
among  those  who  were  present  at  its 
deli  very  t  and  the  conviction  that  it 
well  merits  preservation,  have  induced 
us  to  obtain  it  from  the  author*  in  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
our  readers.] 

Inadequate  as  I  may  feel  myself 
either  in  coiumjind  of  time  for  prepa- 
ration, in  knowle<l}fe,  or  ability,  to  do 
justice  to  the  wide  field  of  inquiry 
opened  to  me  by  the  subject  which  my 
friend,  the  secretarv  of  our  society, 
has  assigned  to  me  this  evening,  I  did 
not,  I  conffss,  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
make  anv  one  of  theve  perhaps  more 
than  suflJlcient  excuses  in  replv  to  hit 
rtH|ueat,  that  I  would  give  whatever 
little  assistance  is  in  my  power  to  the 
present  eflfort  to  interest  public  atten- 
tion  ou  behalf  of  our  Zoological  So- 
ciety. I  resolved  to  accede  to  that 
request,  a  cuinpliance  with  which  I 
had  too  long  deferred,  and  trust  to 
your  iudulgence,  for  any  defects  in 
the  mode  of  treating  a  subject,  which 
1  feel  no  tU'ficiency  on  my  part  caa 
make  altogether  unmterestmg,  rather 
than  by  a  refusal  ap|)ear  to  exhibit  a 
want  of  interest  in  the  success  of  an 
institution  fur  whose  prosperity  I  feel 
det'ply  anxious. 

It  would  lie  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  such  an  atldress  as  this,  fuUv 
to  futi-r  into  the  subject  upon  which 
I  am  to  speak.  I  cm  only  hope  to 
sug>r«*«t  to  your  own  minds  thoughts 
and  rt-tlictioiis  which  I  am  sure  will 
Wi'IJ  re)>ay  the  trouble  of  a  further 
con«i<iiTAti(in  to  follow  up. 

'I  lit*  K'ii  noe  of  zoology  is  one  too 
olvi«>usIy  connected  with  oiu*  state  of 
cxiiktenctt  on  earth,  to  permit  us  to 
overlook  iti  l>i*tory  in  considering  the 
progre»s  of  the  human  race.  That 
man  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
babiUy  the  iosUnctSi  aad  the  nodct  uf 


life  of  thoM  inferior  animals  whom  hb 
Creator  bad  constituted  f«l!ow»tenanti 
with  him  of  the  eartb*  ia  an  anomal/ 
inoompatible  almost  with  the  lowest 
advance  in  knowletkpe  or  in  cifilisa* 
tion.  Almost  the  Sni  promptings  of 
that  curiosity  which  ia  the  ilrst  ^da 
to  knowledffe  would  lead  him  to  inqulra 
what  was  the  bird  that  flew  by  him  on 
the  wing,  or  the  beast  that  graied  in 
the  meadow  as  be  passed,  or  darted 
angrilv  from  him  as  he  walked  abroad 
into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  The 
▼ery  instinct  of  self-preservation  would 
teach  man  to  shun  those  savage  or 
venemous  animaU  that  would  dastroy 
him.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  oon- 
ceive  any  advances  in  civilization  in 
which  man  has  not  employed  the  ser- 
vices of  those  animals^  wmch  saemed 
formed  by  an  alUwise  Creator  to  be 
the  assistants  and  the  servants  of  onr 
race.  So  fiur,  then,  as  an  acqnaintanee 
with  the  habits  of  animals  is  necessary 
to  determine  which  of  them  were  to 
be  shunned  as  enemies,  and  which  to 
be  turned  into  servants  or  courted  aa 
fnends,  a  knowledge  of  aocdory— for 
even  such  an  acquaintance  with  ani- 
mated nature  is  the  science  of  aoologj 
—appears  numifestly  to  be  a  neoessary 
consequence  of  the  condition  in  whicL 
we  are  nlaced.  . 

The  tact,  however,  that  our  Creator 
has  placed  along  with  ns  upon  the 
world,  sharing  with  us  the  joyousness 
of  existence,  the  bounties  of  his  good- 
ness, gladdened  like  us  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  breathmg  with  uathe  dieerfiil 
air  of  heaven,  fed  with  us  from  the 
great  storehouse  of  his  providence^ 
animals  different  indeed  from  us  in 
nature,  innumerable  in  their  varieties» 
in  their  forms,  their  modes  of  exist- 
ence, their  habits  of  life,  yet  all  wnited 
to  us  by  the  one  common  sympathy 
of  sharing  with  us  that  mysterioust 
that  inexplicable  property — life,  is 
sufficient  to  excite  in  the  contem- 
pUtive  mind  thoughts  of  the  deepest 
and  the  gravest  import*  And  wnen 
we  add  to  this,  that  these  creatures 
that  surround  us,  dilfering  from  us  as 
they  do  ia  thf  •baaoca  of  «D  that 
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constitutes  the  higher  portions  of  our 
nature — deprived,  as  we  perhaps  too 
readily  conclude  them  to  be»  of  the 
immortality  which  is  our  portion — yet 
share  with  us,  in  some  sense^  even  tho 
faculty  of  reason,  possess  like  us  a 
memory  that  retains  the  past  as  a 
portion  of  the  present,  are  actuated 
by  affections  and  disturbed  by  pas* 
sions,  if  not  entirely  the  same,  yet 
very  closely  resembling  those  of  which 
we  are  conscious  in  ourselves — sensible 
like  us  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  and  of  rage, 
many  of  them  susceptible  of  even  the 
finer  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love, 
or  capable  of  the  more  sustained  affec- 
tions of  hatred  and  revenge — with 
instincts  of  natural  passions  and  yearn- 
ings of  natural  affections  like  our  own 
— the  contemplation  of  their  existence, 
wonderful  in  whatever  light  we  con- 
sider it,  becomes,  in  this  mysterious 
analopry  to  our  own,  a  subject  of  awe 
as  well  as  wonder,  impressing  us  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  considera- 
tion with  a  deep  and  trembling  sense 
of  the  mystery  which,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  illuminated  by  a  light  from  above, 
envelopes  all  tho  relations  of  our  con- 
dition here. 

To  tlM  animal  creation  we  may  then 
well  believe  the  earliest  investigations 
of  man  into  the  nature  that  surrounds 
him  were  directed.  The  very  neces- 
sities of  life  compelled  him  in  some 
degree  to  be  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Every  instinct  of  curiosity  for- 
bade him  to  remain  in  ignorance.  His 
daily  avocations  brought  him  constantly 
in  contact  with  new  forms  and  varieties 
c»f  these  his  fellow- tenants  of  earth. 
There  is  no  pursuit  which  we  can 
follow  in  the  fields  and  in  the  open 
air  that  will  not  force  upon  us  some 
knowledge  of  zoology.  The  farmer, 
as  he  gathers  in  his  crops  or  sows  his 
seed,  must  almost  of  necessity  observe 
the  feathered  flocks  that  surround  him. 
The  most  unobservant  clown  that  ever 
passed  three  summers  in  the  country, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  the  cuckoo  made  her  appear- 
ance here  in  the  spring,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  summer.  Other 
habits  of  animals  he  would  soon  find 
it  useful  to  watch — the  indications,  for 
instance,  of  changes  in  the  weather, 
which  the  different  flights  of  \>iriln  so 
frequently  afford.  All  these  things 
would  naturally  make  men  practiod 
xoologists,  even  if  the  name  of  zoologv 
wer»  r.f  vtr  htard.     It  would,  ind6M» 


be  as  impossible  for  man  long  toi» 
main  on  earth  m  imonuics  of  At 
habits  of  the  animals  that  share  h 
with  him,  as  it  would  be  lor  the  is- 
mates  of  one  house  to  pass  their  lifii 
together  without  becoming  ■^paiiiH 
with  each  other* 

While  I  thus  show  that  in  anj  stall 
in  which  we  can  suppose  man  to  bi 
placed,  an  acquaintance  with  "n'TisfH 
nature  is  almost  a  necessary  oo 
quence  of  the  most  imperfect  adfi 
of  civilization,  you  will  not*  I  tr  , 
suppose  me  as  for  one  moment  len&g 
countenance  to  that  most  foolish  drtai^ 
that  roan  has  emerged  from  a  state  sf 
barbarism  through  the  gradual  st^gn 
of  improving  civdization  to  his  prcssit 
state.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  suck 
a  theory  ever  became  current  in  a 
country  where  men  professed  to  be^ 
lieve  the  account  that  is  given  nsin 
the  book  of  Genesis ;  almost  equally 
hard  to  conceive  how  ever  it  gainci 
credence  among  any  men  ever  so  nie> 
derately  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  progress  of  our  race,  to  every  one 
of  whicD  it  is  unequivocally  opposed. 
The  Action  of  such  a  gradual  progrss- 
sion  is  no  less  inconsistent  with  ill 
that  we  know  of  our  own  imture  thaa 
it  is  opposed  to  all  the  experience  of 
the  world. 

I  am  not  now  about  to  bring  before 
you  all  the  arguments  by  which  the 
truth  is,  I  conceive,  incontestibly  esta- 
blished upon  this  subject.  They  will 
be  found  all  summed  up  in  one  of 
Archbishop  Whately's  lectures  on  po- 
litical economv,  in  a  manner  which  us 
left  nothing  for  others  but  to  repeat 
what  he  has  said.  There  arcp  how- 
ever, one  or  two  observations  that  even 
on  this  occasion  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  That  man  has  never  emerged 
without  external  aid  from  a  savage 
state  within  the  memory  of  anv  record 
of  our  race,  is  a  fact  that  might  make 
us  at  least  seriously  auestion  his  power 
to  do  so.  That  civilization  has  alwayst 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  earliest  pro- 
gp-ess,  extended  from  civilised  to  un- 
civilized nations,  might  make  us  ready 
to  believe  that  it  never  was  the  resun 
of  any  accident  that  threw  into  some 
lucky  combination  the  powers  of  men^ 
but  proceeded  from  some  influenee 
extrinsic  to  ourselves.  That  the  savage 
state,  wherever  it  has  been  lbnnd» 
bears  with  it  traces  of  being  one  of 
degeneracy,  never  of  progress,  scenn 
to  set  the  matter  at  rest;  and  every 
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indication  of  our  naturef  twry  fact  in 
our  lii«torvy  kaih  u»  irrr^si^tiblv  to  tht* 
conrhi^inn,  that  for  the  rudiineiitii  of 
civilization,  for  all  that  rais'.'S  us  above 
the  inferior  animals  around  w*,  even  in 
our  physical  and  temimral  condition, 
wc  art*  in<lehte(l  not  to  anj  exercise  of 
our  nntural  faculties,  but  to  a  direct 
'  ommunication  of  icnowledge  from  a 
su|>t*rior  bvin^'.  That  when  man  was 
created  he  wus  not  left  a  savage  on 
earth  to  the  elianees  of  rising  by  his 
own  unaided  powers  from  a  state  of 
degradation  from  wltieh  all  exi>erience» 
indeed  all  ronunon  sensi*»  forces  us  to 
b<*lieve  that  he  never  would  have 
ernerjred.  That  the  pft  of  civiliza- 
tion, including  in  that  term  the  position 
mhieh  enabled  him  to  attain  to  all  the 
arts  that  adorn,  and  all  the  comforts 
that  soften  life,  was  a  direct  gift  of 
revdation.  That  man  was  created 
a  civilized  l>eing,  or  rather  was  taught 
bv  direct  couununication  from  above 
all  that  <|ualiii  'd  him  to  be  one,  under 
the  tuiiion,  if  I  mav  use  the  expression, 
of  higher  intelligences  and  pftwers. 

T<»  holtl  ai»v  other  view  of  civiliza- 
tion  ap|»ears,  as  1  confess,  as  infidel 
a!>  it  i»  ab>urd — u()posed  anv  such  view 
certainly  must  \w  to  the  plam  narrative 
f  if  the  liibie.  No  one  reading  the  first 
chaj'ter  of  (lenc^is  can  possiblv  believe 
ttiHt  Adam  was  created  and  leA  in  the 
conJitiou  r.f  a  New  Zealander  or  a 
C^ariiMif  tiie  present  dav.  To  Mieve 
that  all  that  we  ma^-  adinirL>  in  the 
wnnderi'iil  social  sv»tem  of  civilized 
man — all  the  intellectual  ami  moral 
and  )>h}!tical  grandeur  with  which  that 
s}9t..-m  is  now  dignified — arose  no 
matter  throui,'h  what  series  of  pro- 
j:re*'*>i\e  iioprovcments — no  matter  by 
what  long  >ueri'>>ioii  of  f(»rtunate  ae- 
cideit:4  — each  acci  lent  a  miracle  great- 
er than  a  rt\ elation  in  itself — by  any 
rhanci*  tltscoveric'^  effected  by  men  like 
the  New  Zealander?*  aotl  the  (*arihs, 
i«  iu«t  a-%  «:!il  usid  nion^trouH  a  r:<*tion 
.'!<»  t!>at  of  tl.oM>  wiio,  lo  t  *:ea|K*  t'nim 
titf  iiitt'r}.<>viti..r)  uf  a  ii\  ing  intelligence 
in  tiie  twrniati>)n  of  thr  lt->s  wtmderful 
mi-<rliani'«m  nf  thi*  Ui.iterial  world,  .it- 
tri^»ut«-  t»  thf  ehanci*  cnlltctioii  <»f 
aixni!!  thf  gld.  !•-«  arid  tite  ^^randenrs 
('f  thf  u:ii\  •  I  ai*. 

Tiiat  niiiH,  t.nce  plat-ed  in  a  ^lat«»  of 
eiwti/atiun*  w.. <>  (.\pable  uf  iuiproving« 
i*  <juitr  irue  ;  hut  it  neided  the  com- 
n.umcation  of  knowledge  from  above 
to  make  him  a  civilizeil  l>eing.  As 
New  ton,  after  survevingthe  mechanism 
Vol.  XXHL— No.  135. 


of  the  heavenly  perfect  id  all  itf  ptrta, 
and  a]»|>areiitly  self-sustaining  m  all 
its  powers,  was  forced  to  declare  thai 
it  nee<led  the  impulse  of  the  Almighty 
arm  to  give  the  planets  the  Impalie  in 
the  direction  of  the  tangents  to  their 
orbits,  just  so  the  philosopher,  who 
examines  the  most  closely  the  progress 
of  men,  will  be  compelle<l  to  acknow- 
ledge that  even  in  th^e  mattersy  which 
our  foolish  conceit  is  fain  to  call  secular 
knowledge,  it  needed  the  impulse  of 
knowledge  from  above  to  give  us  the 
first  tendency  toward  civilization. 

When,  or  how,  or  at  what  intenral, 
or  by  what  communication  this  ele* 
mentary  knowledge  was  conveved  to 
man  we  are  not  expressly  told.  Of 
the  hints  of  such  communications 
which  wise  men  have  discorered  or 
thought  they  have  discovered  in  the 
inspired  records — the  only  authentic 
account  of  man's  earlv  history — ^this  is 
not  Uie  time  to  speak.  To  one  re- 
maikable  fact,  distinctly  recorded,  I 
may  call  vour  attention.  We  are 
plainly  told  that  the  science  of  zoology 
was  tlie  matter  of  express  instruction 
to  the  first  man.  **  Out  of  the  ground 
the  Lord  God  formed  every  ImmsI  of 
the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them.  And  whatsoever 
Adam  called  every  living  creature  that 
was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam 
gave  names  to  all  cattle,  to  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field.  ** 
It  is  singular  that  of  whatever  else 
may  have  been  thus  communicated  to 
our  first  father,  there  is  no  express 
record.  That  he  was  taught  agri- 
culture may  indeed  be  reasonably  in- 
ferred, but  tills  instruction  in  the 
names,  classes,  and  forms  of  the  animals 
over  whom  ho  was  to  rule,  is  the  only 
express  account  of  knowledge.divinely 
conveyed.  Manv  of  us  have  heard 
with  fWlings  perKaps  more  akin  to  ir- 
reverence the  light  expression  that 
Paradise  was  the  first  zoological  gar- 
den ;  how  few  of  us  have  thought  of 
the  deep  and  solemn  truth  which  is 
h|>okea  even  in  thes4»  careless  words. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive bubject  to  consider  the  various 
lights  in  which  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  the  inferior  animals  were 
at  different  times  regarded  by  maa- 
kind.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
earliest  ages  the  study  of  zoology  was 
not  altogether  neglected.  Among  iL^- 
Egyptian^  the  people  of  whose  leum* 
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in^  the  niost  remote  monuments  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  unquestionably 
was  not.  Of  the  origin  and  character 
of  their  zoological  information  I  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 
Among  the  Jews  the  precepts  with  re- 
gard to  clean  and  unclean  animals  in 
themselves  contain  a  mass  of  zoological 
information.  The  book  of  Job,  the 
most  ancient  on  record,  contains  sub- 
lime allusions  to  the  wonders  of  ani- 
mated nature  ;  and  the  poetry  of  the 
prophets  abounds  in  references  of 
similar  import.  That  Solomon  was 
well  versed  in  natural  history  we  are 
expressly  told.  "  He  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were 
a  thouitand  and  five  ;  and  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  on 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall.  He  spake  also  of 
beasts  and  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  fishes ;"  and  when  we  read  that 
his  navy  wiis  employed  in  bringing  to 
the  city  of  his  abode  the  birds  and  the 
animals  of  foreign  countries,  is  it  too 
much  to  believe  that  they  were  brought 
to  adorn  some  park  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  palace  ?  It  will  suggest 
itself  at  once  to  the  cKissical  scholar, 
that  no  palace  in  aMcient  times  was 
witbout  its  trm^Mittrtf,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  a  ganlen  in 
which  animals  were  kept.  So  that 
we  may,  perhaps,  claim  the  wisest  of 
men  not  only  as  the  earliest  writer 
upon  natural  history,  but  as  the  first 
who  ever  exhibited  to  the  people  of 
one  countrv  the  animals  that  were  iin- 
ported  from  another. 

Among  the  rJreeks  the  name  of 
Aristotle — :imo:ig  tlit*  Romans  that  of 
Pliny — at  o:nv  su;^irest  tbomsi-lvi's*  t;) 
the  mind.  VVhatevt-r  of  learning  or 
information  on  natural  bist<iry  had  be- 
fore his  day  hwn  prt-si-rved  in  the 
secret  mysleriis  of  the  prifsts  of  the 
(?haldraii^,  thi.'  I-*.gyptians,  or  the  In- 
dians, had  ni'Vcr  bi-fore  the  time  of 
Aristotle  been  niethodi^e«l  an<l  ar- 
ranged. The  /.oolo;:i('a1  lectures  of 
Aristiitle.  ili'livereil  at  Athens,  are  the 
earli<*st  e«iSjivH  on  natural  hist<^rv  of 
which  a!iv  tra'Ms  have  conn*  d«)wn  to 
US.  \Vh»'ihir  he  had  t:."  advant.igv 
of  a  z«iol.';.ieal  L'-'ir-h-n  I  am  not  -ure; 
but  it  is  ;i  ruri'iiiH  i'.i«'t  i.i  tile  history 
of  science,  that  \i\>  illustrious  pnpil, 
Alexander  tip*  (treat,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  his  preceptor  the  services 
of  maiiT  thousand  jversons  to  be  em- 
ployed m  the  colleetiou  of  such  infor* 


mntion  as  might  help  him  to  complete 
his  zoological  inquiries.  From  the 
scene  of  his  most  distant  conqueets— 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indue  and  the 
plains  of  Babylon — amid  ell  the  mnxie* 
tics  and  the  hazards  of  war,  Alex- 
ander, with  a  love  for  science  that  has 
been  singularly  followed  in  modern 
times  by  the  great  conqueror  of  th" 
French  revolution,  forwarded  to  the 
philosopher  at  Athens  tpecimens  of 
the  zoology  of  every  country  which  be 
subdued.  By  such  aid  it  was  that  the 
philosopher  was  enabled,  in  completing 
his  natural  history,  to  give  the  first 
impulse  to  any  correct  or  accurate 
knowledge  of  natural  history  among 
men.  In  such  assistance  to  science 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  spent  the 
enormous  sum  of  600  talents — a  mu- 
nificent contribution,  worthy  of  the 
great  conqueror  and  statesman — the 
mention  of  which  may  well  put  to 
shame  the  falsely-called  economj  of 
modern  finance,  that  refuses  to  such 
institutions  as  ours  even  the  smallest 
pittance  from  the  national  exchequer. 
Yet  the  fruits  of  this  proltablv  larish 
expenditure  have  descended  m  their 
practical  effects  even  to  us,  when  every 
trace  of  the  impression  that  was  madie 
on  the  surface  of  society  by  the  gi- 
gantic conquests  of  the  warrior  ii 
utterly  effaced  ;  the  monuments  of 
men*s  mightiest  achievements  past 
away — the  memorials  of  truth  are 
eternal.  Time,  that  has  worn  awaj 
the  memorials  of  conquest — the  traces 
of  which  its  hand,  as  it  passes  OTer, 
moulders  into  dust — has  hut  deepened 
the  impressions  which  were  graven  bj 
the  pen  of  science  on  the  rock  for 
ever. 

.\mong  the  Romans  we  meet  with 
n<i  writer  who  deserves  the  name  of 
natural  historian  l»efore  Pliny ;  and 
bi>  writings  exhibit  that  which  it  is 
of  some  interest  t«>  note  in  the  progress 
of  zoological  science — a  curious  mix* 
tnre  of  reastm  and  truth,  with  fablvi 
of  the  most  grotesipie  and  ludicrous 
character.  We  find  for  instance,  in 
hi-  treatise  on  H>be.s  the  old  stories  of 
the  doljihin  carrying  drowning  human 
bi-ii)Lr>  on  bis  back,  metamorphosed 
into  new  un«'>,  in  which  he  performs 
the  y^mo  kind  ofTices  for  ^choolboj 
aeijuaintances  of  the  naturalist's  own. 

We  are  assured,  upon  authority  aa 
good,  perhaps,  as  that  by  which  many 
graver  stories  are  every  day  T0ucbed» 
that  a  good-natured  animal  of  thia 
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species  everv  day  carried  a  boj  to 
•chool  from  Baianutn  to  Puteoli,  mnd 
regularly  came  to  bring  him  home 
again  at  the  close  of  school  hours. 
Another  of  them,  who  took  similar 
charge  of  a  young  lad,  unfortunately 
sufTfred  him  to  l>e  drowned.  All  the 
atonement  that  the  |>oor  dolphin  could 
make,  he  did.  Hu  sought  (mt  in  the 
waves  the  lifeless  form  of  his  charge, 
and  bore  it  to  the  sorrowing  parents 
of  the  boy.  Nor  did  his  sorrow  end 
here ;  the  dolphin  could  not  drown 
himself  for  grief ;  but  he  did  all  that 
a  fish  could  do — he  flung  himself  on 
shore,  and,  abM^nt  from  his  natire 
element,  died  beside  the  corpse  of  his 
youthful  friend. 

Equally  well  authenticated  with  these 
incidents  is  the  fact,  that  a  king  of 
Caria  having  caught  a  dolphin,  and 
made  him  prisoner  in  the  harbour, 
a  multitude  of  the  species  came  to 
the  tyrant  in  a  <leputation,  to  beg 
the  release  of  their  brother — a  prayer 
which,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  was 
complied  with. 

Of  wolves  wo  are  told  the  well- 
known  story,  that  when  a  man  and  a 
wolf  meet,  if  the  wolf  observes  the 
man  before  the  man  sees  him,  the  man 
losi>s  his  voice,  and  is  unable  to  speak 
for  some  time.  Of  the  transforma- 
tion of  men  into  wolves,  and  subse- 
quent restoration  to  their  proper 
shape,  Pliny  supplies  us  with  some  well 
aotnenticated  mstances.  He  quotes 
from  Enanthes,  a  Greek  writer,  a 
narrative  found  amonsr  the  records  of 
the  Arcadians,  that  each  year  a  gentle- 
m.in  was  chosen  by  lot  from  the  family 
of  Anthe'<.  \h*  wan  led  to  a  |>ool  in 
the  wooiN,  and  taking  off  his  clothes, 
hunif  thfiii  u{>  on  an  «>ak  tree,  and 
swam  arros!(  thn  pool.  On  crossing 
tho  |MMii,  li«>  fniiml  hi mM>lf  transformed 
into  a  wulf ;  for  nint*  vears  he  wendi»d 
with  the  wnlven.  If  during  his  trans- 
forinati««ii  h«'  ha-l  thf  irraoe  to  concjuer 
hi"*  wiilvi-ih  appftiti'*,  by  refraining 
fr< nil  r,i:iiv,r  liumaii  tli'Nh,  he  returned 
tn  x\\*i  <au)<'  p'Mil,  and  re-crossinyr  it 
re4uin*'d  hi^  aiu-iviit  form.  "  Fabius 
ad'U."  «>a\!i  IMiiiv,  '*  that  he  found  his 
eli>thi->  ajraiii. '  a  "tatt-nieiit  that  the 
great  n.iturali-t  «'\i<itMitly  eoiiniilfrA  as 
ajKHTVjih:il,  •/i\itiir  up  |M-rhap»  too 
f.iv'iurahl*-  ail  fxpl.uiation  both  of  the 
<llm.itt'  aii'l  the  honeHty,  evi-n  cif  pas- 
tiifal  Arra'lia:  althoui^'h.  it  mu<»t  be 
diiiffSMMj,  an  aiMition  verv  convenient 
to  the  hero  of  the  storv,  who,  if  we 


reject  it,  woald  ctrtainly  find  hiaMlf 
in  an  awkward  predicameot  on  t%* 
suming  his  old  form.  It  stated,  too* 
as  a  well  obsenred'fact.'that  this  animal, 
however  hungry  he  may  be,  sboold 
he  happen  to  look  back,  forgets  Um 
food  he  was  eating,  and  goes  to  look 
for  some  elsewhere. 

From  a  translation  of  Plinjy  nadt 
by  Dr.  Holland  so  long  ago  aa  tbt 
year  1601,  I  have  made  aa  eztnei  u 
to  lions. 

**  To  come  agalne  to  our  Ikms :  tiM 
signe  of  their  intent  and  disposition  It 
their  taile ;  like  as  in  horses,  their  ears  t 
for  these  two  marks  and  tokens  eer- 
tainly  bath  nature  given  to  the  most 
conragious  beasts  of  all  others,  to  know 
their  affections  by :  for  when  the  Uoa 
stirreth  not  his  taile,  he  is  in  a  gtwd 
mood,  ^ntle,  mild,  pleasantly  disposed, 
and  as  if  bee  were  willinff  to  be  plaksd 
withall ;  but  in  that  fit  bee  is  seldomo 
seene :  for  lightly  hee  is  alwaies  angrle. 
At  the  first,  when  bee  entreth  Into  his 
choller,  hee  beateth  the  gronml  with  his 
taile:  when  hee  groweUi  into  rrealir 
heats,  hee  flappeth  and  Jerketh  lus  sidea 
and  flanks  witnall,  as  it  were  to  qnlekea 
himselfe,  and  stirre  up  his  angry  hmnor. 
His  maine  strength  Ifoth  In  fits  breast  t 
hee  maketh  not  a  wound  (whether  it  be 
by  lash  of  taile,  scratch  of  claw,  or  print 
of  tooth),  bnt  the  blond  that  followetli 
is  blacke.  When  his  belly  Is  once  full, 
all  his  anger  is  past,  and  hee  doth  no 
more  harme.  •        .        •        • 

"  Herefai  also  b  seen  rather  his  noUe 
heart  and  courage,  that  be  there  nerer 
so  many  of  hounds  and  hunters  both  M* 
lowing  alter  him,  so  long  as  hee  Is  ba 
the  open  plaines  where  hee  may  he  ssena, 
he  roaketn  semblance  as  though  he  con- 
temned both  dog  and  man,  dismarching 
and  retiring  with  honour,  and  other- 
whiles  seeming  in  his  retreat  to  tnme 
againo  and  make  head ;  bnt  when  bee 
hath  gained  the  thickets  and  woods,  and 
gotten  once  into  the  forrests  out  of 
sight,  then  hee  skuds  away,  then  bee 
runneth  amaine  for  life,  as  knowing  USk 
well  that  the  trees  and  bushes  hide  him, 
that  his  shamefull  dislodging  and  flight 
is  not  then  espied.  .... 

**  If  he  chaunce  to  be  wounded,  hee 
hath  a  marvcilous  eve  to  marke  the 
partie  that  did  it,  and  be  the  hunters 
never  so  many  in  number,  upon  him  bee 
runneth  onely*.  As  for  him  that  hath 
let  flip  a  dart  at  him,  and  vet  missed  hit 
marke  and  done  no  hurt,  ix  hee  durance 
to  eat  eh  him,  he  all  to  touseth,  shaketli, 
to^^eth,  and  tumeth  him  lying  along  at 
his  feet,  but  doth  him  no  harme  at  all 
besides. 

"  This  ersetareb  io  Boble  aa  he  li^ 
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and  withall  so  cruell  and  fell,  trembleth 
and  qaaketh  to  hoare  the  noise  of  cart- 
wbeoles,  or  to  see  them  turne  about ;  nay 
be  cannot  abide  of  all  things  charriots 
when  they  be  void  and  cinptie;  frighted 
he  is  with  the  cock's  comb,  and  his 
crowing  much  more,  but  most  of  all 
with  the  sight  of  fire.  The  lion  is  never 
sick  but  of  the  pecvishnes  of  his  sto- 
macke,  loathing  all  meat :  and  then  the 
way  to  cure  him  is,  to  tie  unto  him  cer- 
tain shee  apes,  which  with  their  wanton 
mocking  and  making  mowcs  at  him,  may 
move  his  patience  and  drive  him  for  the 
verie  indignitie  of  their  malapert  sauci- 
nesse,  into  a  (it  of  madnusse ;  and  then, 
so  soone  as  ho  hath  tasted  their  blood, 
be  is  perfectly  well  againe :  and  this  is 
the  onely  remcdie. 

**  Q.  Scatvola  the  sonno  of  Publius, 
was  the  first  at  Rome  that  in  his  Curulo 
^dileship  exhibited  a  fight  and  combat 
of  many  lions  togither,  for  to  show  the 
people  pastime  and  pleasure:  but  L. 
Siflla^  who  afterwards  was  Dictatour, 
was  the  first  of  all  others  that  in  his 
Pretorship  represented  a  shew  of  an 
hundred  lions,  with  manes  and  collars  of 
haire :  and  after  him  Pompeius  the  Great 
shewed    600  of    them   fighting  in   the 

f^rand  Cirque,  whereof  315  were  male 
ions  with  mane.  And  Casar  Dictatour 
brought  400  of  them  into  the  show- 
place.  The  taking  of  them  in  old  time 
was  a  verie  hard  peece  of  worke,  and 
that  was  commonly  in  pit-fals ;  but  in 
the  Emperor  Clnudim  his  dales  it 
chaunceu  that  a  shoj>h<'ard  or  heardman 
who  came  out  of  Uictulia,  taught  the 
manner  of  catching  them  ;  a  thing(othor- 
wise)  that  would  have  been  thought 
incredible,  and  altbogithcr  unbeseeming 
the  name  and  honour  of  so  goodly  a 
beast.  This  Getuliau  I  say,  fortuned  to 
encounter  a  lion,  and  when  he  was  vio- 
lently assailed  by  him,  made  no  more 
adoe  but  threw  his  mandilion  or  cas- 
socke  full  upon  his  eies.  This  feat  or 
cast  of  his  was  soone  after  practised  in 
the  open  shew-place,  in  suon  sort,  that 
a  man  would  hardly  have  buleeved,  but 
he  that  saw  it,  that  so  furious  a  beast 
should  so  easily  be  (juailed  and  daunted 
so  soone  as  ever  bee  felt  his  head  co- 
vered, wore  the  thing**  never  so  light ; 
making  no  resistance,  but  suffering  one 
to  doe  what  he  would  with  him,  even  to 
bind  him  fast,  as  if  in  very  truth  all  his 
▼igour  and  spirit  rested  in  his  eyes. 
Lesse  therefore  is  it  to  be  marvciled  at 
that  Lyimachut  strangled  a  lion,  when 
as  by  commaundement  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  was  shut  up  alone  togither 
with  him.  The  first  that  yoked  them 
at  Rome  and  made  them  to  draw  in  a 
charriot,  wa«  M.  Antoniu*. 

*'  It  is  reported,  that  Hanno  (one  of 
tba   noblest   Carthaginians   that  trtt 


wero^  was  the  first  man  that  darst 
handle  a  lion  with  his  bare  band,  and 
she  we  him  gentle  and  tame,  to  follow 
him  all  the  citie  over  in  a  Hlip  like  a 
doggo.  Hut  this  device  and  tricke  of 
his  turned  him  to  great  domagc.  and  cost 
him  his  utter  undoing ;  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians hereupon  laid  this  ground,  that 
Hanno f  a  man  of  such  a  gift,  so  wittie 
and  inventive  of  all  devises,  would  be 
able  to  persuade  the  people  to  whatso* 
ever  his  mind  stood ;  and  that  it  was  a 
daungerous  and  ticklish  point  to  pnt 
the  libertic  of  so  great  a  state  as  Car- 
thage was,  into  the  hands  and  managing 
of  him,  who  could  handlo  and  tame  the 
furious  violence  of  so  savage  a  beast : 
and  tliercupon  condemned  and  banished 
im. 

In  these  extracts,  the  allusion  to  the 
shows  of  wild  beasts  at  Rome  suggests 
some  interesting  reflections.  Those 
who  sought  to  obtain  popular  favours 
at  Rome,  had  no  readier  way  than 
to  exhibit  species  of  wild  beasts.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  origtnallj 
these  exhibitions  were  prized,  because 
they  were  the  most  expressive  emblems 
of  conquest.  In  tho  captivity  of  the 
wild  blasts  of  a  strange  country,  the 
proud  Romans  saw  the  representations 
that  best  realised  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  itself;  and  the  more 
strange  and  frightful  the  forms  of  the 
animals  that  were  thus  presented  to 
them,  the  more  complete  and  wonder* 
fill  was  regarded  the  triumph  of  the 
Roman  arms  that  had  subdued  the 
birth-place  of  monsters  so  remote  from 
all  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  men. 
This  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  conqoeror 
was  greeted  who  first  showed  them  an 
hip()opotamu8. 

Those  shows  and  spectacles,  harm- 
less in  themselves  at  first,  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  all  Pagan  countries,  soon 
degenerated  into  cruelty.  Fights  be- 
tween the  wild  bi^asts  themselves  first 
gratified  the  appetite  fur  blood.  As 
the  taste  for  animal  exhibitions  be* 
came  more  refined,  criminals  were 
thrown  before  the  populace  to  the 
wild  beasts.  In  process  of  time  tha 
de>ire  for  sanguinary  Hpectacles  could 
only  be  gratified  by  those  gladiatorial 
contests  carried  on  by  slaves  of  the 
conquered  nations,  which  have  dis* 
gr.ic«'d  in  the  annals  of  mankind  tha 
Roman  name — when  in  their  magnU 
ficent  circus,  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  those  scenes  of  bloodi  all  that  was 
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nob1e»  and  ti^ffhnU  and  refined  in  iro- 

Eerial  Rome,  throngred  with  her  popn- 
Lce  to  gloat  the  e}'e  of  crueltv  with 
the  B|M*ctacle  of  thousands  of  miserahle 
slaves  slatightorinp^  each  other  in  cold 
blood,  totfratiry  the  Appetite  for  blood- 
sheil  of  their  imperial  niaAttTS.  Vou 
remember  tlie  description  of  the  poet — 

I  B^^  httnrr  mi*  thf»  ffUitliiilnr  li^  { 

tf^  li*an«  upon  hU  hnnd ;  hl«  mnnly  hrow 

Cnn*»iita  !•»  df-iitli.  hill  riinqu^m  iicnnjr; 

AnJi  hU  rfriMip'ii  h«*t<l  «iiika  ffmdunllv  Intr, 

Atitf  |hr«Mith  hik  otrfi*  thi>  In*!  drop'*  rbMit|r*Iow. 

Frtim  tlip  rf>il  t H<>h,  fHll  hmvT,  •>iir  by  nii#, 

I  ikr  tilt*  flnit  <if  «  ihiiiidrr  *>hoH-rr ;  nnd  now 

1  kr  nrrnii  •%vlm«  nriiund  hin^^M*  n  ffoni*, 

En*  n->««>d  III**  inhMiimn  About  whirk  halted  tb* 

H'lvtili  who  %riin. 
Hi»  bi*Hrd  i|-  but  b««  brHH  nnf— hl«  ey«i 
Wrr**  wiib  h>«  bmrU  and  tknt  trns  fur  ««r«y  t 
H<*  riH-kM  nut  of  fbf*  lif**  br  b»»t,  nor  priir. 
Bat  n  hi*ri>  bU  riidr  but  by  thr  Dnnub^  lay. 
1  b^rr  wrr**  bit  younv  barbiirlMiM  nil  lit  pUy. 
l'brr«>  WA»  tbrir'  DiiHiin  motbrr  -h#,  lh«lr  tlrr*  ^ 
Bii|rbi>n>d  Im  makr  a  Rnmnn  hiUlday— 
Alt  thu  rukh'd  with  his  blood. 

But  oven  these  contests»  inhuman  as 
they  were,  were  mercy,  were  charity 
itself,  compared  with  the  exhibitions 
that  were  made  when  crimihals  were 
east  to  the  lions.  That  thin  savage 
mode  of  punishment  prevailed  among 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  history 
supplies  incontestable  proofs.  At  Rome 
it  was  the  mo^t  usual,  ]»erhaps  the 
most  merciful  punishment  inflicted 
upon  the  |X'n(ons  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  being  Christians.  Of  all  modes 
of  torture,  this  was  the  most  revolting 
to  the  common  feelinf^s  of  our  nature. 
It  was,  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  torture 
upon  our  own  sf>ecies,  the  surrender 
of  the  supremacy  of  man. 

The  representation  of  the  conquest 
of  a  country  by  bringing  its  wild 
animaU  in  chains,  jierhaps  naturally  sug- 
gests it!«elf  even  to  our  mind ;  but  in  the 
eTe<«  of  the  ancients  there  was  an  appro- 
priutene«<i  of  which  we  know  nothings 
it  «a«  rnnnected  with  that  most  extra- 
ordiiiury  form  of  i<lolatry  in  which 
superntition  ever  debase<l  the  intellect 
of  man,  cklatirk  woaHHiP.  There 
are  extant  inscriptions  on  ancient 
Fgyptiaii  monument*,  in  which  the 
conqueror  i»  ri>pri'«entcMl  as  bringing 
in  chains  the  atiimaln  thati«'ere  the 
tut«*lar  eo<N  of  the  conquered  country. 
Such  WA.H  th«»  strange  mythology  of 
dvfji-nerati*  iiH'n, 

The  w«.r.*hip  of  animals  by  the  most 
learntd  nations  of  all  antiquity,  is 
|'4'r}i.i)iH  one  of  the  iiiO!>t  melancholy, 
a<i  a^fiiiriMlly  it  in  on*'  of  the  most 
humbling  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  aberrations  of  the  humao  mind. 


That  many  prond  many  the  lord  of  tho 
ereation,  should  volniitarilT  detoend 
firom  his  high  position  as  God's  Tico- 

Serent  upon  earth — should  proslrato 
imself  in  debasing  and  sickening 
adoration  before  the  most  noisomo 
beasts  and  reptiles— implies  a  degrada- 
tion which,  were  it  not  for  its  too  in* 
disputable  Attestation,  we  could  scarcely 
believe  credible.  Yet  this  debasiiw 
form  of  idolatry  stands  out  in  broaS 
and  distinct  relief  in  tba  religions 
history  of  roan.  In  all  those  forms  of 
religion  and  philosophy  which  we  may 
trace  to  the  common  source  of  Egyp> 
tian  mTSticism,  the  worship  of  animala 
holds  Its  place.  In  the  three  jmat 
divisions  of  this  niysticisn,  in  cgypt 
itself,  among  the  wise  men  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  in  the  Hindoo  super- 
stition,  this  inexplicable  idolatry  held-, 
in  one  of  them  still  holds— its  sway* 
To  the  Egyptian  worship  of  animals 
we  owe  much  of  the  knowledge  of 
natural  history  which  the  priests  of 
the  Nile  unquestionably  presenred— > 
with  them  the  study  of  animals  was,  b 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  thio* 
LooY.  The  ibis,  the  serpent,  the  cow, 
and  even  the  crocodile,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  adoration.  Of  the  vene- 
ration with  which  the  ilns  was  regarded 
it  is  not  necessary  to  sneak.  There 
are  few  who  have  not  neard  of  that 
sacred  bird,  so  sacred  that  even  the 
person  who  accidentally  killed  one  was 
punished  with  death— the  remains  of 
which  were  embalmed  with  the  same 
solemn  care  as  their  own  parents — tho 
bird,  whose  very  feathers  struck  terror 
into  the  serpents,  amd  which  in  every 
temple  regulated  its  food  by  thecbangea 
of  the  moon.  But  these  extravaf;aot 
honours  were  not  confined  to  the  ibiib 
the  utility  of  which  bird  in  destroying 
serpents  has  been  asngned  as  the  reason 
for  its  adoratbn.  The  bull,  the  oow, 
the  ichneumon,  the  cat,  and  even  tho 
crocodile,  were  the  objects  of  a  similar 
worship.  The  sacred  bull  at  Memphis 
was  honoured  with  divine  adoration. 
Distinguished  by  peculiar  marks,  his 
death,  which,  even  thoi^h  be  was  a 
god,  occurred  after  the  way  of  all 
bulls,  was  mourned  with  nattmd  sor- 
row until  a  bull  with  similar  marks 
was  discovered,  and  the  consecrated 
calf  installed  with  all  the  pomp  and 
mysticism  of  their  religion  into  the 
temple  of  the  god  Osiris,  whose  name 
he  bore.  At  Heliopotis  similar  Bonoors 
wore  paid  to  a  OQiw  {  aad»  worst  of  all* 
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for  a  loDff  period  this  bruto  worship 
numbered  among  its  rites  the  offering 
of  human  sacrifices  to  these  gods.  It 
is  said  that  the  religion  required  the 
victims  to  be  red-haired,  a  colour  rarely 
met  with  among  the  natives  of  Egypt 
themselves,  and  which,  therefore,  con- 
fined the  honour  of  those  immolations 
to  strangers,  principally  Greeks,  who 
were  offered  up  to  appease  the  terrible 
wrath  of  the  ibis  and  the  ichneumon. 

Among  the  Chaldees  we  find  the 
traces  of  the  same  religion.  It  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  the  story 
of "  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  when  the 
prophet  Daniel  destroyed  the  living 
dragon,  which  was  the  object  of  Baby- 
lonish adoration  without  sword  or 
stave — a  story,  by  the  way,  which  I 
saw  within  the  last  week  rather  oddly 
represented  in  some  popular  print — 
Bel  being  represented  by  a  little  woman 
wearing  a  neat  petticoat,  whom  the 
dragon  is  obviously  intending  to  devour, 
when  the  prophet  Daniel  interposes 
just  in  time  to  rescue  her  from  her 
fate. 

Among  the  Hindoos  the  worship  of 
the  brute  creation  is  to  be  found  in  its 
most  degraded  and  degrading  form. 
There  the  mother  is  said  to  cast  her 
babe  upon  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  and  look  on  with  complacency, 
and  even  joy,  while  the  sacred  crocodile 
rends  the  little  innocent  limb  from 
limb.  So  true  is  the  sentence,  "  all 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
cruelty.*'  Throughout  llindostan  there 
is  no  hospital  for  the  decaved  and  im- 
potent of  our  own  sfiecies;  i>ut  at  Surat 
is  an  hospital  for  animals,  supported  by 
Hindoo  piety,  and  in  which  it  is  l>eyond 
doubt,  their  care  for  the  animal  creature 
is  carried  so  far  as  to  ]irovide  wards, 
in  which  are  tended  by  the  Brahmins 
the  most  noisome  and  disgusting  rep- 
tiles^nay,  even  insiH^ts,  which,  but 
for  this  singular  exception,  we  might 
well  believe  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  would  unite  to  exterminate. 
But  in  the  hospital  at  Surat  there  is 
absolutely  a  ward  appropriated  to  the 
reception  and  care  of  bugs.  ( )f  course 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Brahminical  religion 
to  eat  no  animal  food.  'I'he  stricter 
Brahmins  will  not  sit  down  until  they 
bave  carefully  swept  the  floor,  h^t 
inadvertently  they  mi^ht  take  away 
animal  life ;  nay,  those  who  a>[»ire  to 
|ieculiar  sanctity  very  conimonly  wear 
a  thin  gaoM  covering  over  their  mouths, 
\ni  pmdfentore  by  swallowing  a  stray 


fly  they  might  make  themselTat  gultj 
of  taking  away  animal  life. 

In  Thibet  a  form  of  animal  worsh^ 
not  indeed  as  g^oss  or  crnel,  bat  still 
sufficiently  degrading,  is  kept  up. 

These    instances    of  human    foUy 
might  be  amusing,  were  they  not  also 
humbling  and  instructive.     They  oc- 
curred among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  most  polished  and  the  most  learned. 
Carry  back  your  mind  to  the  proudest 
day   of    Roman  pride,  to  the    most 
solemn  or  the  gloomiest  splendours  of 
K}j:yptian  mysticism,  or  the  palmiest 
hours  of  that  religion  and  that  pe<^le 
of  the  oast,  whose  institutions  boast  a 
far  off  antiquity,  that  makes,  in  the 
language  of  Burke,  the  oldest  institu- 
tions of    European  nations   but  the 
mushroom     gprowth     of     yesterday. 
Recall  the  scenes    of  the  unrivalled 
circus,  the  vastncss  of  whose  amphi- 
theatre no  effort  of  modern  architec- 
ture has  dared  to  rival — all  that  was 
great — all  that  was  glorious  in   the 
conquerors  of  the  world  assembled 
there — the    multitudes    of   imperial 
Rome    thronging    the  tiers  of   that 
mighty  amphitheatre,  in  a  dense  maas 
of  human    beings,   unknown   to    the 
dimensions  of  anv  modern  arena ;  but 
ail  waiting — all  tiiat  was  polished— all 
that  was  elegant — all  that  was  virtnoot 
in  the  capital  of  the  world,  waiting 
with  anxiety  the  moment  when  toina 
hapless  victnns  must  be  flung  to  the 
lions — until  the  wild  beasts  would  rend, 
before  their  eyes,  the  aged  and  vene- 
rable form  of  the  Christian  prelate, 
whose  only  crime  was  that  he  preached 
the  religion  of  the  cross;  while  the 
rank    and    the  philosophy,  and    the 
refinement,    ay,    and   the  beauty  of 
Rome,  was  assembled  in  that  gigantie 
amphitheatre,  to  feast  their  eyes  with 
the  s{H>ctaclo  of  his  agonies ! 

Look  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganffft 
or  the  Nile.  The  priests  of  a  religion 
to  which  the  uninterrupted  dominioo 
of  countless  generations  had  brousht 
no  humanizing  influences,  stand  bande 
the  sacred  stream.  Bring  to  yonr 
minds  eye,  if  you  can,  the  mother, 
under  the  guidance  of  these  priests, 
throwing  her  helpless  babe  npon  the 
stream,  an  offering  to  the  crocodile 
god.H  of  the  river,  and  watching  with 
cduiplacency  while  the  monsters  tore 
and  quarrelled  for  their  prey. 

Or  turn  to  the  mystic  land  of  learp> 
ing  and  knowledge — the  cradle  of 
science— where  every  inscrlptioii  opoti 
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Mch  itone  ipoke  tome  hidden  injttery 
of  profound  philosophj,  and  the  form 
of  everj  buildinflr  ithaued  ittdf  into 
tome  teaching  of  wiftilom.  Beneath 
the»e  wondrous  pyramids,  to  explain 
the  mode  of  whose  construction  baffles 
all  the  skill  of  moilern  art,  as  to  explain 
their  origin  perplexes  all  the  investiga- 
tions of  modern  research — the  very 
priesthood  who  had  taught  Pythagoras 
wisdom,  and  in  whose  learning  Moses 
was  learned,  who  preserved  alone  the 
astronomical  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge  of  ancient  times,  bow  down  in 
degrailing  idolatry  to  worship  the 
ibis,  the  serpent,  and  the  ichneumon. 

May  1  ask  you  to  contrast  with  this 
the  purposes  for  which  we  are  assembled 
here  this  evening — the  nurposes  for 
which  our  Zoological  Society  has  been 
formed  ?  We  have  the  lions  within 
our  walU — we  have  the  ichneumon  of 
the  Egyptian  idolatry — the  one  tiarm- 
less  to  be  viewinl  by  the  artixans  and 
mechanics  of  our  city,  the  other 
tended  I  am  sure  with  so  much  care 
as  is  necesjMiry  to  its  comfort  in  its 
captivity — but  without  its  altar  or  its 
priest.  1  fear,  I  confess, no  comparison 
for  oursi'lves.  The  light  of  Chris- 
tianity has  fallen  on  us  since,  amd  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that,  even  here  this 
evening,  in  the  very  fact  of  such  an 
aMembly  as  this — in  the  existence  of 
such  an  institution  as  the  Zoological 
Society — there  is  a  dignity  and  a 
grandeur,  compared  with  which  the 
imperial  glories  of  the  Roman  circus, 
and  the  venerable  solemnity  of  the 
Egyptian  pvrnmids,  sink  into  nothing. 
By  us,  it  is  true,  no  mighty  ampht* 
theatre  has  been  raii«ed  in  its  gigantic 
proportions  to  collect  together  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
wr»r1d — no  mvstic  pillar  stands  in 
solemn  grandeur,  bearing,  in  inscrip- 
tions ^'raven  on  it  in  elder  timesy  tne 
bidden  lore  of  ages.  We  have  raised 
no  massy  columns  of  a  solemn  temple, 
where  a  priesthood,  claiming  their 
origin  from  the  unknown  remoteness 
of  a  far-off  antiquity,  may  wait ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  moral  purposes 
of  our  aA.«enih|ing  here  this  evening, 
and  <if  the  orca.si<in  that  assi*mbled  the 
might  tif  imfMTiAl  Home  in  her  gigantic 
amphitheatre,  or  brought  the  wisdom 
of  Kifvpt  til  the  rites  of  their  mvstic 
temples — when  w e  remembiT  that  their 
animals  were  kept  as  the  agents  of  a 
cruelty  more  savaire  than  the  instm- 
ments  it  employed,  or  as  the  godf  of 


a  worship  that  degraded  Ita  womhippehi 
fkr  below  the  uneonscioUt  objects  to 
whom  they  bowed,  and  that  here  they 
are  kept  harmless  and  imhannedy  to 
give  our  people  an  opportunity  of  im* 
proving  in  Knowledge — of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  works 
of  God — who  is  there  that  does  not 
feel  that  in  all  that  constitutes  tms 
civilisation  our  own  Zoological  Gardeiit 
with  its  simple  rustic  puing,  and  its 
unpretending  iron  gate,  b  a  prouder, 
far  prouder  monument  of  our  promti 
than  the  mightiest  building  of  wnieh 
imperial  Rome  could  boast,  or  the 
most  solemn  grandeur  of  Egypt's 
mystic  shrines  1 

It  would  be  a  tery  singular  and  a 
verv  interesting  inquiry  to  collect  to- 

Jrether  information  relative  to  the  dif* 
(prent  lights  in  which  the  superstition 
of  men  has  regarded  animals.  The 
subject  of  creature  worship.  At  which 
we  nave  glanced,  would  in  itself  ttkpply 
an  abunoant  field  of  investigation. 
But  there  would  remain  the  wide  and 
more  interesting  subject  of  the  super- 
stitions reUtive  to  different  animals 
which  have  prevailed  amoiuf  men. 
Who  is  there  that  is  not  familiar  with 
the  superstition  of  the  death-watch,  a 
little  insect  that  lives  in  wood,  and  hy 
striking  a  hard-cased  forehead  against 
the  sides  of  his  dwelling,  produces  the 
sound  that  in  the  sdUness  of  a  sick 
room,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  nighty 
so  alarmingly  predicts  the  (ttssolutkm 
of  the  patient  ?  Who  Is  there  that 
does  not  know  how  unlucky  It  Is  to 
kill  one  of  the  little  crlckeU  that  chirp 
upon  the  kitchen  hearth?  b  there 
any  one  here,  who,  If  he  went  on  a 
long  voyage— -certainlv  there  Is  no  one 
who  has  read  the  Ancient  Biariner 
— would  venture  to  harm  the  albatro«? 
Among  a  people  of  poetical  tempera- 
ment Tike  our  own,  the  tenden^to 
such  superstition  is  common.  With 
us  the  croak  of  the  raven,  the  chatter- 
ing of  the  magpie,  and  the  flapping  of 
the  wing  of  the  owl  or  the  hat,  have 
all  their  named  and  understood  inter- 
pretations. The  auguries  of  the  an- 
cients are  revived  among  us  in  another 
form  ;  and  to  many  an  Irish  female 
the  flight  of  birds,  or  their  note,  b  an 
object  of  nearly  as  much  consequence 
as  to  the  Roman  generab  before  com- 
mencing a  campaign. 

These  superstiuons  with  regard  to 
animab  are  confined  however  to  no 
conntfy,  iltllNiugli  eviry  e6iuitf  j  may 
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have  some  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  these  supersti- 
tions meeting  us  in  every  country  and 
every  climate,  without  referring  them 
to  some  general  and  ruling  principle 
of  the  human  mind — perhaps  to  that 
instinctive  conviction  of  the  heart  that 
there  is  a  world  different  from  that  of 
sight,  with  which  we  are  fain  to  believe 
in  any  possible  communication.  Certain 
it  is,  however^  that  the  poetry  or  the 
superstition  of  every  country  and  every 
age  has  invested  some  of  the  inferior 
animals  witli  a  mysterious  character. 
Popular  legends  have  preserved  and 
perpetuated  this  feeling.  To  this  day 
every  St.  Stephen's  day  in  England  and 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  is  observed  by 
the  ceremony  of  hunting  the  wren,  an 
annual  persecution  of  these  unfortunate 
little  birds,  for  which  different  reasons 
have  been  assigned,  but  which  I  believe 
owes  its  origin  to  some  libellous  legend 
that  attributes  to  the  wren  some  insult 
either  to  the  martyr  Stephen,  or  to 
our  Lord  himself.  The  barbarous 
custom  of  throwing  sticks  at  cocks  is 
said  by  some  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
some  similar  offence  of  these  birds. 
Many  of  the  superstitions  relating  to 
animals  will  be  found  to  have  refer- 
ence to  popular  belief  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  events  of  Christian  his- 
tory. There  are  few  perhaps  who 
have  not  heard  the  popular  explana- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  cross  on  the 
ass*8  back,  or  the  marks  resembling 
that  of  the  human  hand  in  the  had- 
dock's mouth.  Legends,  however,  un- 
connected with  any  of  the  truths  of 
religion,  have  had  their  influences 
almost  as  powerful.  For  the  univer- 
sal popularity  of  the  robin- redbreast, 
that  quarrelsome  and  ill-tempiTed 
little  bird  is  indebted  to  the  story 
of  the  Ha!)es  in  the  Wood  —  at 
least  as  much  as  be  is  to  the  fear- 
less  audacity    with    which    he    trusts 
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himself  among  men.  The  stork  has, 
in  some  places  on  the  continent, 
attained  a  respect  almost  rivalling 
that  in  which  his  cousin  the  ibis 
was  held  in  ancient  E^ypt,  hiM.'ause 
he  is  believed  to  be  the  very  model  of 
filidl  piety  to  his  aged  parent ;  and 
dotes,  and  even  the  common  pigeon, 
have  rashly  got  credit  fur  that  un- 
Alterable  c«>njuufal  fidelity  which  poets 
have  .ittributed  to  them.' 

1  cannot  pursue  this  subject  further 
than  these  mere  hints,  but  1  do  think 
that  were  the  matMriala  relative  to  this 


subject  collected  together  bj  anjmia 
qualified,  by  taste,  by  indostrjt  and  hf 
information,  for  the  task,  a  moat  ioter* 
esting  and  instructive  volume  nuffht 
be  compiled  from  them,  embracing 
fairly  within  its  compass  idl  that  could 
be  thought  or  said  upon  the  subject 
of  that  most  extraordinary  phase  of 
human  aberration — creature  worship ; 
including,  too,  some  inquiry  into  toe 
ancient  auguries,  and  opening  all  the 
poetry  and  pathos  that  may  be  found 
in  the  different  legends  and  traditions 
relative  to  the  inferior  creatures  thai 
in  different  countries  have  become  a 
part  of  the  popular  mind.  I  know  ci 
no  subject  that  could  better  employ 
the  best  faculties  of  any  one  who  bad 
leisure  and  ability  for  the  task,  than  a 
history  of  the  superstitions  relating  to 
the  animal  creation.  Shall  I  be  for- 
given, if  I  say  that  I  should  regret  if 
even  the  progress  of  zoological  know* 
ledge  went  to  deprive  ua  of  the  popii> 
lar  belief  in  many  of  those  supersti- 
tions ?  That  knowledge  may  tell  ns 
that  it  is  but  the  light  in  the  sick 
man's  apartment  that  attracts  the 
raven  to  his  window  ;  but  who  is  there 
possessed  of  even  so  much  knowledge^ 
who,  watching  by  the  sick  bed  of  a 
friend,  would  hear  without  a  thrill 
the  flapping  of  the  night  wing  of  the 
raven  at  the  window.  I  do  not*  I 
confess,  envy  the  temperament  that 
would  hear  in  the  dismal  howl  of  the 
hysna  round  a  besieged  city,  nothing 
more  than  the  call  of  the  animals  for 
their  prey.  Who  that  has  heard  on 
a  still  and  calm  night  that  peculiar 
piteous  howl  which  dogs  sometimes  ose^ 
and  in  which  they  are  said  sometimes 
to  bemoan  the  coming  death  of  their 
master  or  friend,  without  giving  an  in- 
voluntary and  momentary  credence  to 
some  diiimnl  forebodings  of  its  melan- 
choly tone  ? 

These  features  of  life,  if  we  do  not 
let  them  ma.ster  our  reason,  can  do  no 
harm.  They  do  good  by  giving  osp 
even  in  sen>e,  M>mething  beyond  the 
mere  gro.<Hn»'>s  of  sen^e.  Foolish  ther 
may  be,  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  »ach 
illusions  1  do  believe  that  many  a  spirit 
has  found  its  joy,  more  capable,  far 
more  cajMibk*  ot*  meeting  with  stem 
and  downright  conunon  sense  the  prac- 
tical emergencies  of  life,  than  any  of 
the  inatter-of-fact  persons  who  wonld 
l)e  ready  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of  saeh 
feelings.  Time,  however,  is  wamiiig 
me  to  draw  to  a  close.     I  do  not  wftw 
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altogether  to  wearr  your  patience 
by  continuing  too  lonj^  these  hints 
on  a  subject,  the  surtace  of  which 
I  can  do  no  more  than  touch.  1  had 
intende<l  to  have  reviewed  a  subject 
upon  which  on  a  former  occasion  like 
this  I  slightly  glanced — I  mean  the 
analogies  which  may  be  discovored  be- 
tween the  provisions  by  which  animal 
life  is  sustained,  and  animal  society,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  is  perpetuated 
on  earth ;  and  that  wonderful  system 
by  which  the  industry  and  the  power 
of  mankind  are  combined  into  one 
great  system  for  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  our  common  race.  These 
phenomena  should  not  excite  our  mind 
only,  because  they  |ias«  every  day  be- 
fore us  unohservcd.  I  do  believe  that 
a  close  examination  would  satisfy  us 
that  between  this  system  of  God*s  pro- 
vidence for  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  men,  and  the  arrangement  by,  which 
the  wants  of  the  inferior  animals  are 
provided  for,  there  are  many  more 
analo);ies  than  might  at  first  appear. 
Upon  this,  however,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  now  to  enter.  To  treat  this 
matter  with  hrcvity  would  be  to  do  it 
injuMice;  to  discuss  it  at  length  would 
be  greater  injustice  to  you.  There  is, 
however,  one  suhjcct  upon  which,  per- 
haps, I  ought  to  soy  a  few  words  in 
speaking  of  zoology  as  connected  with 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  that 
is,  the  salutary  effect  which  such  studies 
generally  diffused,  do  unquestionably 
pro<luce  u}N)n  the  p«ipular  mind.  I 
oelieve  that  it  will  be  found  that  a 
knowledg^e  of  natural  history  is  almost 
the  only  secular  knowledge,  to  the  uni- 
versal iliffu»ion  of  w  hich  no  possible  ob- 
jection can  be  urgeil.  If  you  give  poli- 
tical knowliMlge,  there  are  others  who 
Hill  tell  you,  whether  truly  or  not,  that 
you  are  unfitting  the  pei^ple  for  their 
profKT  sphere,  .ind  drawing  them  from 
th(  ir  pro|Mr  |>lare.  Give  them  a  taste 
for  \\n'%v  inquirits,  which  are  included 
uniier  tht*  ^ouiewhat  comprehensive 
name  of  ni>  ta{)}i\>ic>,  and  you  run  the 
ri^k  of  kintllinu'  up  the  unhallowed  fire 
<»f  thn«r  haz;ir(liiU'«  Hpeculations,  which, 
in  miniN  not  ^ttired  ^'n\\  knowledge  as 
wt  il  n«  traiiieil  in  truth,  often  end  in  a 
con<M'it«tl  ami  shallow  infidelitv.  Rut 
gi\(>  th«'  )eit|.U'  a  tast»*  for  the  studies 
of  natural  hi>torv,  and  vou  cultivate, 
{•I'rhapn  more  th:iM  in  any  other  pos- 
Mhif  Uinil  of  (iliication,  all  the  facul- 
tteii  in  their  proper  place  and  degree, 
you   give   ample  employment   to   the 


obsenring  power  without  permitting  the 
reflective  faculties  to  remain  unem- 
ployed. 1  believe  that  all  men,  even 
statesmen  and  philosophers  are  too 
apt  to  overlook  and  forg(*t  the  opera- 
tions of  those  unseen  but  all-powerful 
influences  of  society,  which,  while 
legislators  are  making  laws,  are  silently 
mo<lifving  the  character  of  our  people, 
to  which  the  laws  roust  sooner  or  later 
be  moulded.  And  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  thoa« 
who  would  succeufullr  labour  to  make 
our  people,  generally,  students  of 
natural  history,  might  produce  more 
important  effects  on  the  nature,  mind, 
and  national  character,  than  manj 
whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  legislators  and  statesmen.  Indeed,  the 
study  of  natural  history  seems,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  that  which 
would  naturally  present  itself  to  men. 
It  is  the  first  business  of  our  early 
years.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  around  uf  seems  the  proper, 
or  at  least  the  first  direction  of  our 
fiMulties,  and  the  inquiries  of  natural 
history  present  themselves  at  once  to 
every  mind.  And  as  these  pursuits 
are  those  to  which  our  faculties  seem 
most  naturally  directed,  or  are  those 
to  which  our  faculties  are  most  uni* 
Tersally  adapted,  requiring  no  great 
powers  of  analysis,  drawing  on  no 
abstruse  power  of  calculation,  they 
need  nothing  more  ff>r  their  ordinarily 
successful  pursuit  than  an  application 
of  those  powers  of  observation  and 
classification  in  which  few  men  are 
wholly  deficient.  Ther  fatigue  the 
mind  by  no  difficult  calculation,  thej 
weary  the  intellect  by  no  abstruse 
investigation;  calliiw  into  healthy  action 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  they  over* 
task  none  ;  while  in  our  moral  nature 
they  introduce  no  disturbing  problems, 
they  startle  us  with  no  perplexing 
subtleties,  they  harass  us  with  no 
inexplicable  difficulties,  and  lead  us  to 
no  hazardous  speculation,  in  which  we 
haie  neither  fact  to  guide  nor  know- 
ledge  to  control;  on  the  contrary, 
they  beget  in  him  who  follows  them 
an  humble  and  a  teachable  spirit. 
Their  first  requisition  is,  that  he  should 
be  taught  facts;  their  second  is, that 
he  should  reduce  what  he  learns  of 
them  to  order.  Thus  do  they  instruct 
him  in  order  and  method,  producing 
in  him  a  regular  as  well  as  a  cautious 
Diind,  tranquillizing  the  passions  as  well 
diseiplining  th«  inttUeet,  and,  above  all 
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they  lead  him  directly,  and  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Creator  himself  has 
willed  that  he  should  be  known,  by  a 
contemplation  of  his  work  to  have  an 
awe  for  the  greatness  and  a  love  for 
the  goodness  of  God.  And  in  speaking 
of  zoological  studies  in  connection 
with  civilization,  how  can  I  better  con- 
clude than  by  a  reference  to  their  in- 
fluence on  that  which  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  civilization — the  subduing 
of  man's  unruly  will  to  the  precepts 
of  virtue  and  religion.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  are  fond  of  speaking  of 
the  effects  of  that  which  is  called 
natural  religion,  as  if  it  could  dispense 
with  revelation ;  but  yet  I  do  believe 
that  in  the  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator  there  is  good  for  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man ;  and  where  shall  we  find  such 
striking  proofs  of  the  power  of  his 
providence  and  his  goodness,  as  in  the 
wonders  that  zoology  discloses  to  our 
view  ? 

The  myriads  of  animals  that  people 
that  small  portion  of  our  globe  which 
we  know,  the  myriads  more  that  may 
people  the  unfathomed  depths  where 
no  line  has  ever  sounded,  the  myriads 
that  some  philosophers  suppose  to 
people  the  hollow  centre  of  that  globe 
— the  things  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  the  fbssil  remains  of  which  we 
now  find  where  they  were  cast  when 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up — these,  indeed,  do  not  pro- 
perly come  within  the  range  of  zoolo- 
gical studies.  But  confine  ourselves 
to  these — go  even  to  our  own  Zoolo- 
gical Garden,  inadequately  and  poorly 
stocked,    because    inadequately    and 


poorly  supported,  at  I  regret  to  «ty  h 
is — consider  the  variety  of  dimate,  of 
modes  of  life  to  which  even  the  nam- 
bers  of  this  small  catalogue  of  anlmab 
are  adapted — by  what  wonderfal  con- 
trivances, no  less  of  animal  mechaniim 
than  of  instinct  and  temper,  tbej 
have  been  suited  to  the  state  of  lifb  in 
which  they  are  placed — what  varioot 
food,  obtamed  by  what  diflferent  meaoi^ 
is  to  be  supplied  to  all  these ;  and 
when  we  aire  told  that  the  Alndghtr 
knows  all  the  cattle  oa  a  thonsaiid 
hills — that  of  all  the  myriads  of  fea- 
thered fowl  that  people  the  fields  and 
the  forests  over  the  earth,  not  a  ^wr> 
row  falls  to  the  ground  but  he  knoweth 
it.  In  the  words  of  that  beantiftil 
zoological  hymn  in  which  the  psalmJtt 
praises  the  power  of  the  Creator- 
He  lendeth  the  ipriiifs  into  th«  vaik|i»  wMck  raa 

among  the  hilliw 

Anddiey  givedrink  to  tvery bcait  of  tfet 
the  wild  aiMi  quench  their  thliit,  ac  te. 


I  am  sure  that  yoa  will  not  eonoeiTe 
these  reflections  out  of  place.  I  ha?ei 
perhaps,  too  long  detained  joo  in  tbe 
observations  I  have  offered ;  but  I  con* 
fess  I  do  feel  for  myself  an  obligatHm 
to  my  friend,  whose  request  led  mo  lo 
inquiries  in  which  I  have  felt  an  into- 
rest  I  never  can  forffet  In  the  tioM 
that  I  have  been  able  to  snatch  fhom 
other  avocations,  and  devote  to  sttidiis 
such  as  these,  I  have  felt  an  ei^oymeAt 
for  which  I  would  gladly  ezchango  m 
great  deal.  That  I  have  fklled  to 
communicate  that  interest  to  jou*  I 
can  readily  believe ;  but  if  I  have,  it  is 
most  assuredly  the  fkult  of  the  i 
notof  thesuligect. 
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Thf  law  has  triumphed.  The  career 
of  the  agitator  has  been  arrested.  The 
**  monster  meetings"  are  at  an  end. 
The  demaprogues  who  rode  so  tri- 
umphantly upon  popular  delusion,  have 
been  brought  to  a  st.'ind  still  ;  and  in- 
Bteail  of  exciting  a  misguitled  popula- 
tion to  acts  of  phrenetic  defiance,  by 
which  an  empire  was  to  be  convulsed, 
th««y  are  com|)eIled  to  take  the  atti- 
tude of  c(mvicted  misdenicanants,  and 
to  await  the  sentence  due  to  their 
misiUvds  from  the  offended  laws  of 
their  country. 

Had  the  course  of  action  adopted 
by  Mr  O'Connell  been  suffered'to  pro- 
cee«l,  there  is  no  man  of  any  )>arty 
who  must  not  acknowledge  that  it 
was  big  with  national  ruin.  Either 
Ireland  would  have  been  torn  by  vio- 
lence from  Great  Britain,  or  a  re- 
bellion would  hav(>  broken  out,  which 
could  only  be  extinguished  by  an 
ocean  of  blood.  What  Has  this  course? 
To  enflame,  bv  the  most  seditious  re- 
pre<«entations,  the  Romish  population 
of  this  country  ;  to  pledge  them  to 
a  determination,  *<coute  qui  coute/' 
to  carry  "the  repeal  ;**  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  idea  of  their  own 
phvftical  power,  by  assembling  them 
in  enormous  masses,  such  as  must 
strike  terror  into  all  who  were  op- 
|>nsed  to  thvir  designs  ;  to  organize 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  that 
phT<ical  |M}Wor  most  available  for  the 
objects  of  their  leaders  ;  to  combine 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  as  one 
man,  as  zealous  co-operators  in  the 
same  design  ;  to  employ  a  most  able 
and  nio!>t  malignant  press  to  aid  in 
the  dio.«^eiuination  of  the  views  and 
primipits  most  a«lvi>rse  to  Rritish 
connection  ;  to  tam|>er  with  the  army, 
by  inculcitini;  doctrines  hostile  to  the 
duty  ithich  the  sobiier  owes  to  his 
suiHTior.-*  ;  to  bring  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice into  cimtempt,  by  instituting  tri- 
biinaN  to  whicli  were  t<»  be  referred 
the  Ii-^taI  bu!«ine*s  of  the  <'ountry  ;  and 
to  lf\%  nn  enorn)i»u*«  taxation,  bv  which 
funiN  were  to  Im-  provith  •!  to  c«iver  all 
the  <x{M'n'>e%  of  tlii^  formidable  ma- 
chinery, and  to  be  ready  for  any  ulte- 
rior  purposes  upon  which  the  le«dfn 


might  resolve,  when  a  mock  parlia- 
ment  of  three  hundred  members  were 
assembled  in  Dublin,  to  propose  to  the 
British  minister  the  terms  upon  which^ 
and  upon   which  alone,    they  would 
consent  that  Ireland  should  any  longer 
continue  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  empire.     Was  such,   or  was 
it  not,  the  course  of  action  upon  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  resolved^and  which  be 
was  suffered  to  carry  so  far  into  effect 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to 
his  real  object  ?     And  will  any  man 
say,  that  it  could  have  been  persevered 
in  without  causing  a  tremendous  con- 
vulsion, which  mukt  shake  the  empire 
to  its  centre,  if  it  did  not  eventuate 
in  the  disruption  of  Ireland  ?      No 
sane  man,  who  fairly  estimates  causes 
and  their  effects,  can  hesitate  for  one 
moment  to  acknowledge  that  the  plans 
of  the  arch-agitator  were  wisely  con- 
trived for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  he  had  at  heart ;  and 
that>  had  they  been  only  suffered  to 
ripen  to  their  intended  maturity,  the 
British  minister  would  soon  be  con- 
fronted by  an  angry  and    insurgent 
population,  and  have  to  choose  between 
concessions,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous,  and  resistance,  which,  how- 
ever  it  terminated,  (and  of  tkai  there 
could  be  no  absolute  certalntv,)  would 
be  frightfully  destructive.  Tlieo  there 
were  the  chances  of  foreign  interft- 
rence,  the  chances  of  forei^  war,  the 
chances  of  internal    embarrassment, 
of  which  the  old  incendiary  well  knew 
the  value,  and  of  which  he  would  have 
ably  availed  himself  in  any  conflict 
which  might  arise ;  while  the  conces- 
sion in  twenty-nine,  and  the  still  more 
recent  concessions  in  Canada,  by  which 
turbulence  and  rebellion  were  reward- 
ed with  a  large  extension  of  constitu- 
tional privileges,  were  no  small  indooe* 
ment  to  him  to  calculate  upon  a  de* 
gpree  of  supineness  and  timidity  on  the 
part  of  our  rulers,  which  must  prompt 
the  hope  that  a  similar  regard  would 
be  shown,  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  the  sacred  rights  of  insurrection 
in  Ireland.     We  repeat  it,  had  this 
conspiracy  been    sufliered  to  go  on, 
either  Ireltnd  would  be  plunged  into 
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all  the  horrors  of  rebellion,  or  the 
conspirators  would  stand  upon  a  van- 
tage ground,  which  would  enable  them 
to  command  tlie  terms  upon  which 
they  wonld  consent  to  defer,  for  a 
little  longer,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  commend   the 
wisdom  and  the  vigour  by  which  this 
system  of  sedition  has  been  brought  to 
an  end?     Could  we,   could  any  one 
contemplate   its   continued   existence, 
without  the  most  frif^htful  apprehen- 
sions?    We  do  confers  our  fear»  were 
great  during  the  whole  period  of  time 
in    which    the    government    suffered 
these   meetings  to  go  on.      And  we 
felt   even   a  sense    of   dismay   when 
parliament   was  suffered   to   separate 
without   passing   any   measure  which 
might  have  guaranteed  the  peace  of 
Ireland.    Hut  we  knew  not  then,  as  we 
know  now,  that  a  watchful  eye  was  kept 
upon  the  disturbers  ;  that  their  every 
movement  was    vigilafitly    observed  ; 
and   that,    if  the   declaration   in    the 
queen's  s]>eech  had  not  the  effect  of 
allaymg   the    repeal    agitation   which 
had  proceeded  to  so  alarming  a  height, 
it  was  the  full  intention  of  our  rulers 
that  other  and  more  vigorous  means 
should  not  be  wanting.     We  now  see 
that    the    quiescence    of   government 
was  not  supinent'ss.  They  were  desirous 
of  acting  decisively  if  they  acted  at 
all.      And  we  fully  a;n'ce  %vith  them, 
that  it  was  most  important  to  see  how 
far  they  might  or  might  not  be  able  to 
grapple  with  this  most  atrocious  sys- 
tem of  agitation  by  the  ordinary  in- 
strumentality of  the  law,  before  they 
had  recourse  to  any  other,  and  thus 
afford  their   enemies  a  handle  to  re- 
present them  a.H  doins;  an  unnecessary 
violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion.      The   course   which    thev   did 
pursue   was  at  once  bold,  judicious, 
constitutional,     and      comprehensive. 
Upon  a  culm  survey  of  all  the  acts 
and     proceedings,    the    sayings,    the 
doings,  and  the  writings  of  the  repeal 
body,  it  was  deemed  judicif»us  to  in- 
'dict  their  leaders  for  a  conspiracy — a 
crime    which     implied    concert    and 
combination,  and  in  which  the  acts  of 
each  and  of  all  could  be  made  availa- 
ble for   proving   the  alh»ge<l  offence, 
while  every  fair  opportunity  of  justifi- 
cation  or  of  extenuation  wan  afforded 
to  the  traversers,  \i  ho  were  at  perfect 
li  b«rtj  to  produce,  on  their  own  bo- 


half,  all  the  evidence  which  ooald  ht 
available  for  their  exculpation.    Nerer 
was  an  indictment  more  fairlj  laid; 
never  was  a  prosecution  more  tempe- 
rately conducted ;  never  was  a  wider 
latitude  allowed    to    the  accused  in 
their   defence.      Their  counsel  were 
the  ablest  men  whom  the  Irish  btr 
could    furnish ;     and    fearlessly    and 
energetically  did  they  discharge  thetr 
arduous  duty.      For  four-ancl-twenty 
days    this     important    trial     lasted. 
During  all  that  time  the  public  were 
kept  in   an  agony  of  suspense ;  and 
had  a  single  juror  been  taken  ill,  (an 
event  not  at  all  unlikely,)  the  whole 
proceeding  would  have  been  in  vain. 
Most  onerous   was*  the  duty   which 
these  honest  men  had    to  discharge; 
most  heavy  the  responsibility  which 
rested  upon  them.     Many  and  rarious 
were  the  arts,  both  of  seduction  and 
intimidation,  which  were  employed  to 
bias  them  in  their  honest  endeaToor 
''well  and   truly  to   try"  the  issues 
which  had  been  submitted  to  theoit 
and  *'  true  verdict  to  give,  according 
to  the    evidence."      They  withstood 
them  all.     They  bestowed  upon  the 
whole  of  the  case  a  most  discriminat- 
ing attention.     They  marked  the  pe- 
culiarities which  presented  themseWes 
in  the  cases  of  the  several  traversersy 
and  either  acquitted,  or  assigned  hii 
distinct  portion  of  guilt  to  each  of  the 
misdemeanants,  according  as  he  ap 
peared  more  or  less,  or  not  at  alU 
a  participator  in  the  offences  alleged 
against  them. 

We  must  say  we  feel  proud  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  We  feel  a  pride  in 
belonging  to  a  city  which  could  furnish 
such  a  jury.  They  took,  as  they  were 
hound  to  do,  the  law  from  the  courts 
which  wan  unanimous  that  if  the  offences 
charged  were  proved,  they  would 
amount  to  conspiracy.  The/actM  were 
the  acts  and  the  declaration  of  the  ac- 
cused. They  were  acts  in  which  thcj 
gloried,  and  declarations  of  which  they 
have  never  pretended  to  feel  ashamed. 
The  jury  were  simply  to  consider  whe- 
ther  these  acts  and  these  declarations 
proved  the  intent  with  which  they  were 
alleged  to  have  been  done  or  spoken; 
w  hether  they  implied  concert ;  whether* 
for  instance,  the  alleged  assumption  of 
the  judicial  functions  was  really  and 
bitna  Jidi*  ma<le  for  the  purpose  of 
quietly  arbitrating  differences,  just  aa 
takes  place  amongst  tha  Sooioty  of 
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Friends*  or  whether  it  wjit  done  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  her  majesty's 
courts  of  justice  into  contempt ;  whe* 
ther  *•  the  mon.ster  meetings"  were 
held  xingly  and  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  di^cu9»ion  and  petition,  althouKh  dis- 
cuKsion  must  have  been  impracticable, 
because  of  the  immensity  of  the  multi- 
tudes, and  no  petition  ever  emanated 
from  one  of  them  ;  or,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  seditious  ezcitemeiit»  and  inti- 
midation ;  whether  the  advice  given  to 
the  soldiers  was  given  to  them  purely 
and  solely  with  the  innocent  and 
laudable  view  of  improving  their 
morals,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
tampering  with  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  should  they  be  called 
upon  to  act  against  insurgents  in  the 
Held ;  these  were  the  isitues  which 
this  jury  had  to  try;  and  did  it,  we 
ask  any  reasonable  man,  imply  in  them 
any  monstrous  incredulity  that  tliey 
could  not  believe  the  newly  established 
arbitration  courts  to  be  a  mere  adop- 
tion of  the  Quaker  practice,  by  the 
repeal  association ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  settled  purpose  was  mani- 
fested in  the  erection  of  them,  which 
clearly  implied  the  guilt  with  which 
the  traversers  were  charge<l  ?  And  if 
each  separate  overt  act  bore  upon  the 
face  of  it  an  obvious  intention  to  ac- 
complish the  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  hv  means  of  a  formidable  com- 
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biuation  which  was  to  overawe  the 
government,  surely  the  whole  taken 
together  amounted  to  a  demonstration 
of  the  views  and  the  objects  of  the 
accused  too  cogent  to  be  resisted. 
What  means,  then,  this  libel  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  of  which 
we  hoar  so  much,  that  if  members  of 
their  body  oon>tituted  the  jury,  there 
would  have  been  an  acquittal ;  or  that 
if  e\en  a  single  one  of  them  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  the  panel,  there 
wouhl  havi'  been  no  verdict?  Do 
tho^o  uho  make  this  statement  really 
heliive  uhal  thev  sav  ?  If  thev  do,  it 
can  only  he  hvcause  thev  believe  that 
Roman  ( ^atholics  would,  m  such  a  case, 
act  thf  part  of  (lelilx'rate  jierjurers;  or, 
that  thfv  wriu!<l  he  so  hlinde<l  by  pre- 
juMici*  an  to  he  unable  to  disitinguish 
brtucen  truth  ami  faUehi>od — sup[)0- 
sitiotis  uhich  ue  do  nut  presume  to 
en:iTtaii:,  .  ^  thev  are  neither  of  them 
verv  ofMnplinientarv  either  to  their  in- 
tewrity  or  t«>  their  under^tamlingf.  If 
the  Verdict  was  an  iuiquituus  verdict— 


if  it  was  found  in  dbregard  of  law  or 
contrary  to  fact,  let  this  be  proredp 
and  it  has  our  unqualified  condemna- 
tion. But  let  no  one  seek  to  raise  a 
Prejudice  against  it,  because  it  was  the 
nding  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  it  Im*  said  that  the  ver- 
dict was  a  very  just  one,  but  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  it  were  found 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  Romet 
we  can  searceW  understand  how  this 
could  be  &o.  The  verdict  could  not 
be  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  it  it ; 
nor  would  it,  we  fancy,  be  less  unsatis* 
factory  to  the  agitators  because  deli- 
vered by  their  friends  rather  than  by 
those  whom  they  call  their  enemies. 

And  here  we  beg  to  offer  to  oar 
English  readers  one  or  two  very  plain 
remarks  upon  a  notion  which  seems 
very  current,  even  amongst  very  well- 
informed  persons,  in  their  part  of  the 
empire,  namely,  that  a  suspicion  per- 
vades the  Roman  Catholic  population 
that  justice  is  not  done  them  when  the 
law  is  administered,  especially  in  party 
cases,  by  Protestant  judges  and  Pro- 
testant juries.  We  deliberately  sav 
that  this  impression  is  most  unfounded. 
The  Roman  Catholic  population  labour 
under  no  such  delusion.  They  are 
exceedingly  sagacious  observers  of  men 
and  things,  and  know  full  well  when 
justice  is  really  done,  or  when  it  is 
withheld  or  perverted  ;  and  our  expe- 
rience has  been,  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  would,  if  they  bad  the 
choice,  prefer  submitting  their  diffe- 
rences to  Protestant  uMgistrates  rather 
than  to  those  of  their  own  communion. 
Every  one  knows,  that  Roman  Catho- 
lic servants  prefer  Protestant  masters, 
and  Roman  Catholic  tenants  Protes- 
tant landlords.  This  is  so  notorious 
a  fact,  that  few  there  are  who  could 
be  hardy  enough  to  deny  it  in  Ireland. 
The  instances,  also,  are  very  many  in 
which  the  poor  Roman  Catholic,  who 
emigrates  to  a  distant  country,  and  ts 
able  to  spare  a  little  money  for  the  use 
of  his  poor  ri^lations,  sends  it  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman  of  their  parish, 
rather  than  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  And  we  can  aMure  our  Eng- 
lish feliow-subjects,  notwithstanding 
the  surmises  of  honest  men,  which  have 
been  prompted  by  the  asseverations  of 
dishonest  demagogues,  th^it  the  very 
same  feeling  of  respect  and  confidence 
is  evinced  towards  the  Protestant  gen- 
try and  their  Protestant  oeigfabours  in 
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the  administration  of  justice.  But 
this  wc  must  also  state,  that  the  Irish 
are  quick-witted  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  impression  that  they  are 
under  this  sense  of  wrong,  whenever 
it  may  serve  their  purposes  to  do  so ;  and 
they  know  well  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  supposition  that  they  imagine 
themselves  thu^  aggrieved,  in  order  to 
work  upon  the  sentiihilities  of  those 
who  are  thus  misinformed  as  to  their 
real  feelings.  This  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  countrymen  never  was 
more  happily  illustrated  than  hy  Car- 
leton,  in  his  story  of  Phclim  O' Toole. 
That  compound  of  rustic  waggery  and 
villany  is  at  length  detected  in  the 
commission  of  an  offence  where  the 
evidence  is  so  overwhelming  as  to 
baffle  all  his  arts  of  evasion.  But  is 
he  reduced  to  silence  ?  I  las  he  nothing 
to  say  ?  No — the  following  is  the  out- 
burst of  indignant  virtue  with  which 
he  recriminates  upon  his  accusers :— 

**  To  the  divil's  warmin'-pan  wid  ye 
all,"  he  continued,  "you  may  do  your 
worst ;  I  defy  you.  Ila !  ho  the  heavens 
above  me,  you  II  suffer  for  this,  my  fine 
gintleman.'  What  can  yecs  do  but  hanir 
or  thransport  mc.  ye  villians?  I  tell 
yees,  if  a  man's  sowl  had  a  crust  of  .sin 
on  it  a  foot  thick,  the  best  way  to  get  it 
off  'ud  be  jist  to  shoot  a  dozen  like  you. 

Sin  I oh,  the  divil  saizo  the  sin  at  all  in 

it.  But  wait !  Did  ycos  ever  hear  of  a 
man  they  call  Dan  O  Conneil?  Be  my 
sowl,  h«  11  mak*?  vees  rub  your  he4ils  to- 
gether for  keopin'  an  innocent  boy  in 
gaol,  that  then^'s  no  law  or  no  warrent 
out  for.  This  is  the  way  woVo  thrated 
bv  thim  that's  ridin'  roui^h-shod  over  us. 
I^ut  have  a  taste  <>*  pationct',  yv  scoun  • 
droU  I  It  won't  last,  I  can  t«?ll  y«v8. 
Our  day  will  soon  coino,  an*  tliin  I'd 
recommend  yeo«  to  thravel  for  your 
health.  Hflf  saize  tho  day's  pan;  or 
happiness evor  will  lio  svimi  in  the  country, 
till  laws,  an'  judi^on,  an'  juries,  an* 
gaols,  an'  ^jaolcrs,  an'  turnkey s,  an* 
han<;men  is  all  swept  out  of  it--saize 
the  day  !  An'  alont;  wid  thcni  ;;o«*s  the 
parsons  an'  proclhors,  tithes  an'  ta\«'s, 
all  to  the  divil  to;;ether.  That  day's 
not  far  t)ff,  ye  d  -  -  d  villians.  An'  now 
I  tell  yec'<,*that  if  a  hair  o*  my  head's 
touched — ay.  if  I  w  as  han;xe«l  ti)-morrow, 
IM  lave  theni  behind  me  that  'ml  put  a 
bullet,  wid  the  h«'lp  an*  bh-ssinj;  o'  <tod, 
throu^^h  any  one  that'll  injure  me  I  So 
lav  that  to  your  emi'^i-ienei',  aiT  ih*  \nur 
best.  Be  the  cra^s,  (>'<'imn>  11  'ill  mako 
vou  look  nine  way**  at  wan^t  furtlii;*! 
lle'.i  the  boy  can  put  the  )»iii  in  yuur 
noses! — he's  the   boy   can  make    yees 


thrimble,  one  an*  all  o*  jms,  like  a  do( 
in  a  wet  sack ;  an'  wid  the  blessing  o 
Ciod,  he'll  help  ns  to  put  oar  feet  on 
your  necks  afore  long.' 

This  is  sufficiently  amnsing*  and  will 
no  doubt*  in  our  English  reader^ 
provoke  a  smile.  But  we  assure  them 
that  tho  very  same  thin^,  only  Taried 
according  to  men  and  circpmstanceib 
takes  place,  whenever,  in  cases  where 
substantial  justice  has  been  done*  their 
sympathies  are  sought  to  be  enlisted 
for  felons  or  misdemeanants,  who» 
however  guilty>  may  be  represented  at 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  thej 
are  the  victims  of  prejudice  or  par* 
tiality. 

Never  was  there  a  country  respect- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  which  the  states- 
man might  more  confidently  act  opoa 
the  maxim, ''be  just,  and  fear  not.*' 
But  it  must  be  added,  never  was  there 
a  country  in  which  any  vacillation  or 
timidity  on  the  part  of  government  in 
dealing  with  disturbers  would  be 
sure  to  produce  more  fatal  effects. 
This  we  say  with  special  reference  to 
the  late  prosecutions.  The  govern- 
ment have  obtained  a  verdict.  The 
misdemeanants  are  awaiting  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  We  will  not  sutler 
ourselves  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
law  will  be  properly  vindicated.  We 
cannot  believe  that  those  who  have 
done  so  well  hitherto,  can  hesitate  to 
follow  up  the  blow  by  which  thev  maj 
at  once  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  a 
most  pernicious  agitation.  To  do  so 
would  be  not  only  to  throw  away  their 
^  victory,  but  to  put  themselves  under 
the  feet  of  the  disturbers. 

Of  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  in  the 
1 1  ouse  of  ( Simmons  we  have  not  left  our* 
selves  rodin  to  speak  with  the  fulness 
which  it  would  seem  to  demand,  nor 
to  bestow  upon  it  the  chastisement 
which  it  deserves.  It  was  cbarao- 
terizeil  by  Lord  Staidey  as  an  able 
op{>o*»ition  si|»eech,  but  was  met  by 
him  with  a  withering  reply  which  in 
that  house  will  be  long  remembered. 
The  remedial  measures,  as  they  are 
called,on  the  {>art  of  government,  have 
only  been  just  indicated.  Their  sub- 
stance is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained ; 
but  this  much  is  very  certain,  that  they 
teml  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the 
enemies  of  British  connection.  Is 
thin  wise  ?  Was  it  wise  to  announce 
that  the  registration  bill  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  provisions  for  enlarg* 
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ing  a  constitutDcy  who  have  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  serfs  of 
the  Roman  catholic  priests?  Have 
that  body,  during  the  repeal  agitation, 
so  entitled  themselves  to  respect  and 
confidence,  that  this  augmentation  of 
their  jKiwer  can  be  deemed  expedient  ? 
We  wait,  however,  and  suspend  our 
judgment,  until  we  know  what  it  really  is 
to  be ;  hut  this  we  neeil  not  wait  to  decide, 
that,  {H*nding  the  landlord  and  tenant 
commission  of  inquiry,  no  such  measure 
should  be  entertained.  We  should 
first  see  what  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  to  he,  l>efore 
any  adjustment  of  the  franchise  should 
take  place,  from  which  good  results 
might  be  expected.  To  anticipate  it,  as 
has  been  done  by  ministers  in  the  queen's 
speech,  was  to  let  in  a  duturhing  influ- 
ence upon  that  commission  by  which 
all  its  proceedings  may  be  deranged. 

Of  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  at 
present  prevents  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Romish 
Church,  we  have  not  much  to  say ; 
nor  do  wc  think  that  in  so  acting,  mi- 
nuters  will  have  done  much  that  is 
censurable,  provided  they  go  no 
furthfr.  But  of  the  increase  of  the 
education  grant  we  mu.Ht  express  our 
un<]ualified  condemnation,  unaccom- 
panit^i  as  it  is  by  any  provision  for 
modifying  the  principle  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  so  as  to  render  it  avail- 
able to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  their  communion. 

The  debate  is  not  yet  concluded  in 
the  commons,  and  we  therefore  reserve 
much  that  we  have  to  sav  upon  it; 
but  one  thin^  has  pleased  us  well — 
lAtrd  Slanleu  has  sjHtken  out  upon  the 
mbjrtt  of  thf  Roman  Catholic  oath. 
Thi.i  xa  as  it  should  be.  He  has 
brought  no  railing  accusation  against 
Roman  Catholic  members ;  but  he 
has  solemnlv  calleil  their  attention  to 
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the  terin!»  in  which  thev  have  sworn 
not  to  di5turb  or  unsettle  the  property 
of  the  F.staMisheil  Church.  He  has 
clearly  ititiniatt-d  to  them  the  spirit  in 
whi(*h  the  oath  \ia<«  framed,  and  the 
ohjfct  uhi-h  it  Wit'*  intended  to  serve; 
ao'l  he  }i:i>  >>>I<-iniiIv  (mIKmI  upon  them 
to  a^'x  thfir  own  «-«»n'»riruces,  whether, 
in  a•«^i^tin^  !•»  "uljvert  or  unsettle  the 
K^l.il»li*htMi  Churoh,  they  are  comply, 
ini;  will*  it*  ••Miration-*-  We  sav  we 
ari:  ^*eil  pleased  uith  thi>.  We  are 
»<irrv  it  wa»  not  dune  before  ;  for  as- 
sured  we  are  that,  had  a  similar  tone 


been  taken  by  men  high  in  office  when 
first  a  laxity  on  this  subject  was  ob- 
served, public  feeling  could  not  have 
been  outraged  as  it  has,  by  a  system  of 
political  casuistry,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  immortal  bard,  ''from 
the  body  of  contraction  plucks  tb« 
very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes  a 
rhapsody  of  words."  Lord  Stour- 
mont  is,  we  perceive,  about  to  bring 
the  subject  formally  before  the  house 
of  lords.  There,  we  have  no  doubt, 
it  will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  true  intention  of  the  legislature  in 
framing  the  oath  placed  in  such  a  light 
that  no  one  can  henceforth  be  ignorant 
of  the  restraint  which  it  imposes  upon 
all  who  are  required  to  take  it. 

We  are  persuaded  that,  had  not 
the  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons 
forborne,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  to 
press  the  subject  upon  the    Roman 
Catholic  members,  these  latter  would 
never  have  been  led  to  outrage  pnblio 
feelinff  as  they  have  done.    They  cared 
not  for    imputations  out    of  doors. 
These  they  could  afford  to  disregardy 
as  long  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Stanley,  and  others  of  the  same  cUu, 
did  not  join  in  the  cry  against  them. 
The  crow   knows   the  range   of  the 
fowling-piece,  ay,  and  whether  it  is  a 
double  or  a  single-barrelled  gun ;  and 
with    a    simiUr    instinctive  sagacity, 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  clique  antici- 
pated the  precise  amount  of  the  forbear- 
ance upon  which  they  could  calculate, 
while   they  used  their  parliamentary 
privileges  for  the  purpose  of  compass- 
ing the  destruction  of  that  establish- 
ment which  they  had  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  defend.      But  if  Lord 
Stanley's  speech  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  intentions  of  minis- 
ters, that  forbearance  is  at  an  end. 
They  will  now  be  plainly  told  what  is 
thought,  in  high  places,  respecting  the 
apparent  inconsistency  between  their 
acts  and  their  declarations.     And  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  they  will 
be  more  cautious  in  dealing  with  mat- 
ters, by  intermeddling  with  which,  as 
they   have   hitherto   done,   they    may 
brin}^   upon    themselves    some    heavy 
imputations.      We  repeat  it,  we  are 
glad  of  this,  both  for  their  hakes,  and 
that  of  the  Houi>e  ot*  Commons.    That 
assembly  by  no   means  rose  in  public 
confidenee    hy    the    exhibititms   which 
took  place  when  individuals,  at  their 
entrance  into  it,  swore  an  oath  not 
to    subvert    or    to    ii\jure    aa    in* 
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stitute  which,  when  they  took  their 
seats  in  it,  they  used  all  their  ahili- 
ties  and  their  influence  to  destroy. 
Nor  did  the  passive  connivance  of 
those  who  saw  this  frightful  dereliction 
of  principle,  and,  by  their  silence,  "con- 
sented unto  it,"  fail  to  excite,  amongst 
the  serious  and  the  moral  portion  of 
the  community,  a  very  grave  disap- 
probation. We  entertain  a  good  hope 
that  this  scandal  will  no  longer  continue, 
and  that  the  exposure  which  must  take 
place,  if  the  other  ministers  do  their 
duty  as  Lord  Stanley  has  done  his, 
will  induce  a  degree  of  circnmstric- 
tion  in  Roman  Catholic  members  which 
may  render  them  careful,  for  their 
own  sakes,  not  to  provoke  any  wither- 
ing animadversion. 

But  what  is  to  done  with  the  misde- 
meanants? O'Connell  has  taken  his 
seat  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  friends 
in  the  house,  as  though  he  had  returned 
from  some  great  victory.  And  Lord 
John  Russell  has  taunted  ministers  with 
their  inability  to  visit  him  with  any 
punishment  suited  to  his  offence.  He 
all  but  openly  proclaimed  that  they 
dare  not  punish  the  great  delinquent. 
If,  after  this,  the  law  is  not  suffered  to 
take  its  course,  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  accomplished  will  only  serve 
to  signalize  the  triumph  of  the  dema- 
gogue over  the  government.  For  any 
remission  of  penalty  he  will  be  indebted 
not  to  the  clemency  of  the  executive, 
but  to  the  terrors  of  the  opposition. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  have  all  the  odium 
of  being  '*  willing  to  wound,'*  and  all 
the  disgrace  of  being  "afraid  to 
Btrike:*'  and  the  success  of  the  attorney- 
general  in  the  assertion  of  the  law,  will 
only  confirm  the  multitudes  in  this 
countrv  in  the  delusion  that  O'Connell 
bears  a  charmed  life,  and  enhance  the 
influence  of  the  great  delinquent. 

Such  is  the  feeling  with  which  the 
government  must  boldly  and  firmly 
grapple,  if  Ireland  is  to  be  effectually 
tranquillized,  and  her  people  held  in 
their  allegiance.  The  whole  Romish 
population  are  looking  this  moment 
with  intense  interest  to  see  who,  in 
reality,  are  their  rulers ;  the  men  in 
power  by  whom  the  law  has  been 
asserted,  or  the  deli:)(|uents  by  whom 
it  is  defied.  It  is  not,  surely,  against 
the  persons  of  the  agitators,  the  guvern- 
ment  have  condescended  to  wage  war. 
It  is  against  their  principles ;  it  is 
against  their  pernicious  intluence  ;  it 
it  against  that  belief  which  they  have 


succeeded  in  estahliBhing,  that  bj 
threats,  and  terror,  and  the  pbyric^J 
power  which  they  can  command,  they 
must  in  the  end  succeed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  their  objects.  This  is 
the  delusion  that  must  be  dissipated, 
before  the  country  can  be  restored  to 
its  right  mind ;  and  it  needs  no  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  it  will  not 
be  dissipated,  but  confirmed,  if  a  mis- 
taken lenity  be  extended  to  the  delin* 
quents. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done. 
The  cheval  de  hattaille  of  the  opposi- 
tion, as  far  as  the  debate  has  yet  gone, 
has  been  the  Irish  Established  Church. 
Most  rancorously  and  vigorously  has 
it  been  assailed;  and  we  must  add, 
most  ably  has  it  been  defended.  Lord 
John  and  his  friends  have  manifested 
all  their  venom  ;  but  ministers  have  at 
length  taken  their  stand  upon  consti- 
tutional ground,  and  if  they  only 
maintain  it  with  firmness,  they  may 
defy  their  assailants.  All  their  arts 
will  be  in  vain,  and  all  their  fury  will 
break  into  foam  aroimd  them.  The 
Established  Church  has  been  main- 
tained because  it  is  the  church  estab- 
lished ;  because  it  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  state;  because  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution; 
because,  in  every  relaxation  of  protec- 
tive enactments,  provision  was  made 
for  its  security — a  provision  at  readily 
offered  when  sueh  relaxation  was 
sou;j;ht  for,  as  forgotten  when  it 
ha<l  been  obtained ;  because  \tba 
security  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Established  Church  was  one  of 
the  most  express  stipulations  of  the 
act  of  union ;  because  equalit?  be- 
tween the  conflicting  churches  is  im- 
possible, and  any  thing  less  th.m  equality 
wt)uld  be  unsatisfactory.  Lord  Stanley 
treated  as  a  self-evident  absurditv  the 
notion  of  admitting  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  appointed  by  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, into  our  Hou<e  of  Lords.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  monstrous  so  to 
do.  Hut  let  us  whisper  iu  hin  ear,  is 
it  not  equally  monstrous  that  such 
foreign-mode  prelates  should  nominate 
to  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
And  if  it  be,  we  again  venture  roost 
respectfully  to  ask  his  lordship,  is  it 
wise,  at  the  present  moment,  to  in- 
crease their  power  of  so  doing,  by 
such  a  multiplication  of  ptrnper  voters 
as  the  new  registration  bill  threatens* 
and  which  may  render  their  infloeDCt 
predominant  in  Ireland  ? 
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TilK  IRISH  qrBtTiow 


I  f  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  reason  on  hh 
side  when  he  proclaimed  that  Ireland 
would  form  the  "  great  difficulty  of  hi» 
government,**  he  might  have  extende«l 
the  prediction  with  equal  truth,  and 
pronounced  that  it  would  t>e  the  ''great 
difficulty  of  the  opposition/*  NcTcr 
was  there*  in  any  country,  a  state  of 
things  less  likely  to  benefit  the  trading 
politician  than  our  country  now  pre- 
sents. Great  and  complicated  evils 
— (Treat  in  their  influence  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  empire-— compli- 
cated by  conflicting  interests,  passions, 
and  prejudices,  which  have  taJcen  cen- 
turies to  grow — weigh  down  the  land ; 
and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
examine  into  and  detect  their  origin, 
the  result  is  palpable  to  men  of  every 
party  and  leaning:  that  pauperUm  and 
discontent  prevail  on  every  side— 
wretohedncM  and  disaffection  stalk  to- 
gether over  the  land — insecurity  to 
life  and  property,  unknown  in  everr 
other  ^tate  of  Europe,  arc  rife  with 
UA  :  and  that,  with  the  most  bountiful 
•bare  of  this  world's  wealth — living 
beneath  a  government  whose  charac- 
teristic lias  ever  been  to  foster  industry 
and  develop  national  resources,  misery 
such  as  ours  is  not  to  l>e  found,  from 
c»ne  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

Were  the  elements  in  opposition  no 
more  than  wealth  and  intelligence  on 
ont*  «ide,  with  numbers  and  pauperisim 
on  the  other,  the  difficultv  might  pre- 
st'Ht  K>me  ho|»e  of  solution.  But  not 
so  the  case.  Rival  religions,  anta/o- 
nitt  TACi'*,  ancient  feud<  too  well  re- 
inemlM*re4],  more  nvent  ^trujrglcs  |ier- 
Voi..  XXIII.— No.  MMl 


petuatedy  conflicts  which  partake  of 
the  animosity  of  private*  as  well  as 
the  dangers  of  public  hate,  are  ail 
present,  tending  to  produce  a  social 
condition  to  which  nothing  is  compa- 
rable in  the  ingredients  of  anarchy, 
save  that  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  great  revolution  of  France. 

For  many  years  our  condition  suf- 
ficed for  the  mere  sport  of  party.  We 
offered  the  great  battle-iield  where 
rival  factions  met  and  fought.  Some 
ffreat  '*  Irish  question'*  was  the  ordeal 
by  which  Whig  or  Tory  tested  his 
skill  in  debate,  and  whereon  a  mi- 
nistry founded  their  claim  to  the  con- 
fidenoe  of  the  country.  These  were 
frequently  iu^rtant  and  momentous 
battles  to  those  engaged — the  late  of 
governments  hung  on  their  decision ; 
but  as  fur  us,  we  nad  little  interest  in 
the  conflict.  W*'e  were  like  the  tennia 
ball,  pitched  from  baud  to  hand,  and 
cared  not  who  won  the  game.  Each 
used  us  for  the  purposes  of  party. 
The  Tories,  as  a  colonv  where  bolder 
views  of  ascendancy  might  be  ezperi« 
mented  with  less  fear  of  investigation. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  species  of  model 
farm  of  lilieralism,  where,  if  the  crop 
were  a  failure,  the  fault  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  soil.  Neither  ap- 
proached the  government  of  the  coun- 
try with  "a  paiNriPLK" — neither  pos- 
sesse<l  any  decided  convictions  what 
course,  followed  out  to  the  end,  would 
most  contribute  to  our  welfare.  Nei- 
ther would  dUembarrass  the  question 
of  its  passing  and  party  colourings, 
an«l  look  on  the  land  in  its  naked  truth- 
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fulness.  We  were  bandied  from  one 
to  the  other,  with  such  fortune  as  the 
fate  of  other  portions  of  the  empire 
necessitated ;  and,  by  a  judicious  em- 
ployment of  castigation  and  concilia- 
tion, the  equilibrium  of  parties  was  so 
balanced,  that  a  feather  could  at  any 
moment  turn  the  scale. 

Had  this  state  of  things  continued 
»had  we  remained  in  such  perfect 
equipoise — we  never  would  have  af- 
forded the  minister  the  plea  for  de- 
claring Ireland  the  "  great  difficulty  of 
his  government."  The  old  system 
would  still  have  sufficed.  A  little  ca- 
joling here,  and  a  little  condemnation 
there — some  patronage,  administered 
with  true  clap-trap  tact — and  some  dis- 
couragement in  the  same  taste,  would 
have  done  as  of  old  ;  and  while  we 
should  not  have  presented  the  happiest 
specimen  of  national  prosperity  or 
agreement,  still  we  might  have  tra- 
velled along  without  calling  for  any 
peculiar  attention,  or  directing  to  our 
difficulties  other  regards  than  those  of 
the  speculative  and  thoughtful. 

Time  wore  on — emancipation  was 
granted — the  Whigs  obtained  office — 
conciliation,  as  it  was  called,  became 
the  order  of  the  day — concessions 
were  daily  made  to  that  party,  which, 
numerically  stronger,  needed  but  cer- 
tain strongholds  to  become  the  more 
powerful — "great  discouragement'Vas 
dealt  out  to  those  who  once  vainly 
thought  that  their  lovalty  had  met 
favour  in  England,  anj  who  believed 
that  some  debt  was  due  to  them,  because 
through  every  difficulty  and  danger 
they  had  cherished  an  attachment  to 
England  and  her  institutions,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  and  overpowering 
party.  The  game  was  pushed  far- 
ther. The  influence  of  strength  was 
added  to  the  wei;;ht  of  numl>ers,  and 
the  few  were  despoiled  of  those  privi- 
leges which  were  conferred  in  com- 
pensation of  their  weakness,  and  meant, 
m  some  slight  measure,  to  equalize  the 
pressure  of  mere  force.  With  what 
success  the  system  worked,  different 
opinions  will  be  formtMl.  The  Whigs 
assert  they  tranquillized  Ireland — and 
certainly  Ireland  would  be  ungrateful 
if  she  denied  the  price  paid  for  the 
boon.  The  whole  patronage  of  the 
crown  was  given  up  to  Mr.  O'Connell. 
It  is  notorious  that  he  read  uvery  des- 
patch which  arrived  in  the  Secretarv's 
gffice  from  England— that  his  will  dic- 


tated not  mere  appointments  Imt 
sures — and  that  his  concurrence 
an  essential  to  every  act  of  the  state. 
It  was  impossible,  under  sach  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  spirit  of  triumph 
should  not  display  itself.  It  did  so ; 
and  from  that  hour  the  equilibrinin 
which  so  long,  with  slight  Tariatioosy 
had  existed,  vanished  ;  the  popular 
party  became  in  the  ascendant,  and 
their  opponents,  few,  unprotected^ 
and  even  insulted,  were  trodden  under 
foot. 

That  the  Whigs  obtained  the  sue* 
cess  they  so  loudly  vaunted,  mnst» 
however,  be  doubted.  The  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  the  spendthrift  miffht 
seem  munificence,  if  he  died  the  day 
before  his  ruin  were  effected.  So 
with  them ;  they  passed  away  from 
power  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
coffers.  They  had,  like  the  shepherd* 
given  the  last  lamb  to  the  wolf,  and 
they  could  not  bide  the  morrow.  Of 
this  no  stronger  evidence  is  needed 
than  the  speech  by  which  Lord  John 
Russell  opened  the  present  session. 
His  best  bid  for  place  is  —  what  ? 
Popish  ascendancv?  Repeal?  Romish 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords?— 
None  of  these.  An  increased  grant 
to  Maynooth  !  a  few  thousand  pounds 
to  educate  a  priesthood,  whicn  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  hierarchy  to  derive 
from  the  very  humblest  classes  of  the 
people.  Such  is  his  panacea  for  tht 
evils  of  Ireland — such  the  grand  re- 
source on  which  he  bases  his  ftitnre 
government  of  the  country.  It  Is 
evident  from  this  how  far  tber  had 
pushed  their  system  of  conciliation. 
It  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  they  left 
office  as  beggare<l  in  gifts  as  in  eht^ 
racter.  They  had  spent  their  last 
.  guinea — and  now  ther  evoke  the 
shades  of  their  benevolence  to  assist 
them  once  more  to  power. 

When  the  Tories  succeeded  then^ 
Repeal  demonstrations  were  alreadr 
in  progrcHs.  The  machinery  by  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  effects  his  operaiiont 
was  at  work — cautiouslv,  it  b  tme^ 
and  guardedly.  The  liberal  party 
halted  suddenly — they  saw  that  no 
longer  their  old  enemy  was  in  tha 
field — for  such,  despite  of  every  coo- 
cession,  thev  called  the  Whigs— and 
such  they  still  call  all  who  resist  any 
of  their  demands,  no  matter  however 
great  the  benefits  previously  eonferred 
on  them.    Thev  knew  the  Tories  of 
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old— thej  hid  experience  of  them  u 
of  men  who  repuaUted  their  alliimcey 
and  despised  their  aid — who,  secure 
in  the  affections  and  conAdence  of  the 
nation,  needed  not  to  stoop  to  an/ 
base  compact  with  false-hearted  allieSy 
to  compass  their  ends — they  halted^ 
fear  in  their  hearts  and  trepidation  in 
their  lookh.  The?  knew  not  what 
bold  and  decided  line  of  action 
might  have  been  determined  upon  bj 
the  government.  They  saw  one,  at 
least,  among  the  names  of  the  cabinet^ 
whose  energy  and  courage  might  well 
have  daunte<i  bolder  spirits  than  theirs. 
They  could  not  doubt  that  little  favour 
was  due  to  them,  and  slight  reffard^ 
from  that  party  whom  they  bad  ai- 
saileii  and  reviled  on  every  occasion ; 
and  therefore  they  feared. 

It  were  littlo  profitable  to  specu* 
late   now    on  what  might  have  hap. 
pened,  had    the  government  at  that 
time  acted  energetically.      We  may 
diflfer  from  some  of  thoso  who  are  ac- 
customed to  state  their  opinions  in  this 
journal,  but  we  say  it  advisedly,  and  with 
confidence,  <'  the  Repeal  movement**  at 
that  moment  might  have  been  crushed 
at  once.  l*ho  government  was  stronger 
in  every  element  of  power  than  any 
which  preceded  it  for  years.    England 
was   with   tbeni — a  large  portion   of 
Ireland  also.     Manv,  indeed,  who  die- 
sented  from  them  on  particular  ques- 
tions still  regarded  them  as  the  only 
rampart  against  the  sweeping  torrent 
of  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  deemed 
that  the  safety  of  the  state  depended  on 
their  advent  to  |K»wer.  It  needed,  then, 
but  the  will  and  the  courage  to  grap- 
ple with  the  agitation,  and  the  success 
was  certain.     The  doing  so  involved 
no  difficulty — compromised  no  future 
line  of  acting ;  it  would  not  even  hav« 
interfere<i  with  that  plea.^ant  path  of 
conciliation,  so  admirably  devised,  as 
to  aflfront  one  side,  and  outrage  the 
other.     No,  it  mcretv  required   that 
degree  of  foresight,  wliich  nine  out  of 
every  ten  intelligent  men   possessed, 
ti>  antici{iate  what  mujit  come  of  such 
a  movement  if  unchecked,  and  then  a 
very  ordinary  fx«*rcij*e  of   vigour  to 
reprr^H  it.      It  mi^fht   even  have  been 
the  bxiis  of  that   »\«tt'm»  m)  fashion- 
able in  (lur  d^y,  of  alternate  chastise- 
nn'ikt  urii]  cari  •'^ing.     The  suppression 
of  tliH  np^al  roiild  have  lH*en  lollowi-cl 
by  a  bo4jn  to  the  priest  ;  and  thus  Sir 
liobert    could    have   commenced  hii 


career  with  a  palpable  programme  of 
his  future  intentiona . 

"  Diis  aliter  riaom.**     The  miniatrj 
scoflTed  at  Daniel  and  his  followen* 

The  greasy  rabble  of  the  Com  Ea* 
change,  and  the  rabid  violence  of  a 
party  Pi*ess  might  well  have  ezcuied 
the  fndiflTerence,  if  experience  had  not 
shown  that  such  were  exactly  the  in- 
gredients which  composed  the  agita- 
tion for  emancipation,  and  that  with 
such  auxiliaries  they  conquered  in  *29» 
Repeal,  then,  went  forward  unnoticed 
ana  unrestrained.      A  paragraph  in 
the  Queen's  speech  appealed  to  the 
loyal  subjects  of  her  mi^esty  to  die- 
courage  an  agitation  they  never  ioined 
in.   This  but  furnished  to  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  an  occasion  for  inveighing  against 
the  minister,  who  had,  by  tyranny,  im- 
posed his  sentiments  on  the  Queen; 
ne  told  his  crowds,  that  of  his  own 
actual  knowledge  he  could  vouch  for 
her  migesty'a  anxiety  to  dismember  the 
empire,  and  gave  them  very  clearly  to 
unaerstand,  that  his  own  influence  at 
Buckingham  Palace  retted  on  a  surer 
foundation  than  the  mere  accident  of 
power. 

Repeal,  recruited  and  strengthenedt 
fostei^ed  by  the  supineness  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  swelled  by  the  energy  of  ita 
leader,  filled  the  land.  From  the  bare 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  tha 
union  was  carried,  down  to  the  last 
apparent  slight  to  Ireland,  nothing 
was  omitted  which  conld  stimulate  the 
prejudices,  and  excite  the  passiona  of 
the  people.  The  advantages,  politicalt 
commercial,  and  sodal,  to  be  gainedt 
were  descanted  on  with  no  common 
ability  —  fascinating  pictures  wera 
drawn  of  a  prosperity  which  but  await- 
ed the  event,  and  promises  of  futnra 
benefit  were  held  out,  which  needed 
not  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  listen- 
ers to  make  them  oveijoyed  at  tha 
prospect.  Still  the  ministers  gave  no 
sign.  Whether  it  was  that  the  Irish 
agitation  had  become  so  ordinary  an 
event,  its  continuance  afforded  no  sur- 
prise ;  perhaps,  like  the  miller,  thej 
would  only  have  awakened  when  tha 
wheel  stopped.  Tranquil  Ireland  might 
have  cidled  forth  their  attention ;  her 
troubles  were  sounds  that  but  lulled 
to  slumber  and  repose. 

From  whatever  causa  arisii^,  thej 
noticed  not  the  repeal  agitation,  or 
did  so  in  such  a  manner  as  best  served 
tha  object  thaj  waold  afltct  to 
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own.  The  petty  discouragements 
dealt  out  by  party  are  llie  crowns  of 
easy  niartyrdom>  which  induce  lu.iny 
meu  to  go  farther  than  utter  inditfer- 
ence  to  them  had  ever  produced.  The 
dismissed  magistriites  bought  a  cheap 
popularity,  wnich  suited  their  parsi- 
mony. The  chancellor's  letters  were 
small  titles  of  nobility  to  those  who 
never  thought  of  an  effort  for 
such  distinction.  Meanwhile,  equal- 
handed  justice  was  proclaimed  the 
rule  of  the  government.  We  were 
told,  favoritism  was  at  an  end  ;  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  every  class 
and  denomination  of  the  people,  and 
the  extension  of  the  crown  favours  to 
the  most  worthy,  was  to  be  the  golden 
rule  of  government,  and  every  good 
man  rejoiced  at  a  consummation  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  ministry  suc- 
ceed to  office  with  a  greater  prestige 
of  success — strong,  in  the  several  in- 
dividuals selected  to  fill  the  offices  of 
state — stronger,  in  public  opinion — and 
strongest  of  all,  in  the  incapacity  and 
unfitness  of  those  to  whom  they  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  game  of  government 
presented,  amid  all  its  difficulties,  a 
great  and  glorious  career,  wherein  the 
abilities  of  statesmen  should  be  con- 
spicuous, and  the  far-seeing  politics  of 
faithful  servants  of  the  crown  should 
be  triumphantly  displayed. 

It  is  true  the  Whigs  had  left  them 
many  embarrassing  legacies.  The  wars 
in  India  and  in  China,  the  difficult  ne- 
gociations  with  America,  the  scarcely 
subdued  rebellion  of  Canada,  the 
ruptured  alliance  with  France — these, 
coupled  with  a  failing  revenue,  and  an 
increasing  debt,  and  great  mercantile 
distress,  needed  not  Ireland  to  fill  the 
cup  to  overflowing,  and  yet,  with  all 
these  circumstances  of  danger,  a  Bri- 
tish minister  asserted  that  Ireland 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  go- 
Ternment. 

The  expression,  weigh  it  how  one 
mar,  shows  that  a  deep  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  conflicting 
agencies  which  disturb  our  social  and 


ever  cause  arising,  or  howsoerer  com* 
plicated  in  their  origin,  laj  palpably 
enough  on  the  surface.  It  needed  not 
a  cabinet,  four  of  whom  had  served 
the  office  of  Irish  secretarjy  to  per- 
ceive that  there  were  anomalies  of 
which  no  other  land  presented  any 
thing  comparable ;  that  great  natural 
wealth  and  the  most  miserable  po- 
verty, high  natural  intelligence  and 
darkest  ignorance,  warm  and  eenerons 
emotions,  and  a  course  of  cnme  and 
violence  unequalled  in  Christendonit 
cannot  coexibt  without  causes  pecu- 
liar to  the  state  that  begets  tnem; 
that,  to  investigate  these  causes  pa- 
tiently, zealously,  and  dispassionateijy 
must  be  the  first  step  to  their  remedy* 
and  that,  however  it  might  suit  the 
partizan  and  the  journalist  to  ring 
the  changes  on  certain  trite  topics, 
certain  smooth  worn  grievances,  a 
British  minister,  determined  to  ap- 
proach his  task  in  a  hi|rher  spirit* 
should  go  deeper  than  ttiis — should 
penetrate  into  the  strata  of  prejudices 
and  passions — should  dive  down  into 
that  vein  of  hopes  and  fears,  which 
forms  the  core  of  a  nation's  tempera- 
ment, and  there  study  the  secret 
springs  of  those  troubles  which  have 
so  long  convulsed  the  land*  and  made 
its  prosperity  a  thing  for  men  to  de- 
spair of.  All  who  know  any  thing  of 
Ireland,  and  whose  opinion  is  worth 
caring  for,  have  long  seen  that  the 
evils  of  the  country  were  less  political 
than  social ;  that  however  modified 
by  time  and  circumstances*  however 
impressed  by  misrule  or  by  miscon- 
duct, the  habits  of  the  people  wer« 
unsound  and  unhealthy ;  tnat  disre- 
gard of  life,  distrust  of  law*  indifler* 
cnce  to  those  reproaches  whicby  in 
better-ordered  communities*  aflect  men 
with  shame  and  remorse*  largelv  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  ;  that  a  code  or  their 
own  devising  had  usurped  the  place  of 
the  statute  Taw  in  their  minds ;  that  a 
system  of  force  and  reprisal*  fearfullj 
organized,  was  set  up  ;  and  that  a  set- 
tled conviction —partly  the  fruit  of 
ho{>eless  povertv*  partly  impressed  on 


political  condition,  when  the  head  of  them  by  designmg  agitators*  rested  on 
a  government  professed,  that  of  all  the  :^|  them,  that  they  could  not  hope  lor 
storms  which  darkened  and  gathered  5,  justice,  and  that  a  strong  arm  akmo 


around  them,  the  cloud,  not  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand*  which  hung  over 
our  country*  was  most  charged  with 
danger. 
Ttie  great  evils  of  Ireland*  from  what- 


was  their  protection  against  the  tj« 
ranny  of  the  rich. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  here  on 

^the  agency  of   Romanism*      It    hM 

orke^  both  for  good  and  lor  c?il  in 
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the  Rtruggle.  Even  when  least  well- 
affected  towards  the  cause  of  order 
and  gOTernroent»  its  object  could  be 
only  attainable  hy  other  and  very  dif- 
ferent paths  than  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge.  The  priests  have  often  been 
arrai)nied,  an<l>  as  we  deem  it,  ui^justljy 
that  their  efforts  to  repress  crime  and 
bloodshed  have  not  been  more  freely 
used.  Among  that  class  where  such 
notions  prevail,  the  priest  is  powerless. 
The  priest,  even  setting  asiae  his  per- 
sonal feeling,  could  have  no  object  in 
the  perpetration  of  these  outrages ;  he 
could  but  foresee  that  their  existence 
might  call  forth  some  coercive  act, 
some  stringent  law,  which  should  press 
heavily  on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty.  Mr.  O'Connell  could  not  de- 
rive advantage  from  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  retarded  the  course  of 
that  oeaceful,  but  not  less  deadly  trea- 
son he  perpetrated.  To  the  Whigs 
alone  were  they  welcome.  To  them 
thev  were  a  war-cry  of  attack  against 
their  opponents.  Every  murder  of 
Tipperary  was  an  open  charge  of 
Tory  unfitness  to  govern  ;  and  thej 
who  evoked  the  treason  were  loudest 
in  their  taunts  that  the  law  was  uuvin- 
dicated. 

The  great  mistake,  then,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question  at  issue  is,  the  habit  which 
prevails  so  largely  of  coupling  the  de« 
mands  of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  bis  party 
with  the  disturbances  which  have  no 
connection  with  them.  The  distress 
of  the  people — bitter,  grievous  po- 
verty— unrelieved  even  by  hope,  may, 
an<l  will  make  men  grasp  at  any  thinff 
n  hich  promises  relief.  Want  is  a  bad 
counsellor  ;  and  Irishmen  have  had 
for  many  years  no  other.  The  lavish 
pruft'ssions  of  the  demagogue  fall  plea- 
santly on  the  ear  of  him  who  has  never 
heard  the  words  of  encouragement 
from  another.  Ho  knows  not,  it  is 
true,  how  a  registration  bill  or  a  cor- 
poration act,  how  decimating  the 
bench  of  Bishops,  or  cashiering  Kil- 
dare  Place,  can  benefit  him  and  his 
starving  children  ;  he  sees  not  how 
the  elevating  to  power  or  place  of  some 
rich  member  of  his  creed  can  bear  on 
his  interi*fttA  :  but  the  wily  speaker 
(^un  supplies  the  deficiency ;  he  traces 
a  courj»e  of  prosperity  to  the  eag^ 
eye  of  famine,  that  is  maddening  in  its 
eotacy  ;  he  dispUys  a  picture  before 
him  which  no  reasoning  powers  of  hit 


can  combat.      The  poor  peasant  if 
taught  to  think  that  some  miserable 

Cittance,  rung  from  the  hard  hands  of 
kbour,  will  contribute  to  that  glorious 
consummation  wherein  his  own  per- 
sonal welfare  ts  concerned.  The 
newspaoers  keep  the  flickering  flame 
alive ;  his  very  sacrifices  but  endear 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffers  martyr- 
dom. Religion  lends  her  aid  to  the 
delusion ;  and  thus  from  his  poyerty 
arise  in  succession  the  trains  of  caiises» 
which,  like  a  mountain  riyulet,  fed 
from  many  sources,  swells  as  It  goes, 
till  at  length  the  stream  becomes  a 
torrent,  which  none  may  stay. 

It  is  here»  then,  that  Romanism  and 
treason  step  in  to  seize  the  prey  which 
misery  and  want  have  left  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  priest  and  the  demagogue 
find  witling  agents  in  the  starving  pea- 
sant* whose  wants  are  easily  translated 
into  wrongs,  and  whose  ill-will  to  his 
landlord  can  be  readily  conyerted  into 
hatred  of  a  Protestant. 

Crime,  treason,  and  disaffection 
have  no  privileged  place  in  the  hearts 
of  Irishmen.  It  is  poverty  which  has 
given  them  a  home  there.  But  for 
this  human  life  would  not  be  ac- 
counted a  thing  of  nought — but  for 
this  rebellion  would  not  find  an  echo 
within  them.  The  agitator  would  plead 
in  vain  to  a  happy  peasantry  the  woes 
they  never  felt — hu  appeals  to  daitj 
sufferings  would  have  no  force.     The 

i'ournalbt  might  revile  the  Saxon  with 
ittle  prospect  of  exciting  Tioltnoe 
among  those  who  had  learned  to  love 
the  En^ishman.  The  cruelties  of 
the  landu>rd  would  afford  no  grouid 
for  disaffection  to  those  who  revered 
him  as  a  protector,  and  regarded  him  as 
a  friend.  The  blessings  of  ahimdance 
are  a  rich  train— thej  come  many- 
handed.  Like  mercy,  they  bless  both 
the  taker  and  the  giver.  Look  apon 
Ireland  for  once  with  the  eyes  of 
benevolence  and  humanly,  and  not 
with  the  one-sided  glance  of  a  partisan. 
Help  the  people.  lu  doing  so  you 
will  contribute  largely  to  your  own 
welfare  and  prosperity.  Away  with 
the  notion  that  our  poverty  is  essential 
to  yovr  wealth.  There  may  be  a 
rivslry ;  but  let  it  be  in  mutual  bene- 
fits and  good  will.  And,  to  begin. 
7*he  time  is  now  propitious  for  the 
great  experiment.  You  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  legal  and  constitntiooal 
means,  in  bringing  to  justice  the  party 
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\rho  have  mainly  contributed  to  the 
present  unhappy  crisis.  Do  not  shrink 
from  their  punishment.  This  is  no 
common  case — this  is  no  mere  misde- 
meanour, where  the  Remblance  of  se- 
verity will  suffice.  The  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  have  been  tried  and 
convicted.  I^et  them  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  offence.  This  is  not  the  de- 
mand of  party — this  is  no  exaction  of 
revengeful  animosity.  It  is  nothing 
save  the  just  retribution  of  a  long 
course  of  unrestrained  iniquity  ;  and 
loyal  men  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 
If  you  claim  support  from  the  well- 
wishers  of  your  government,  you  must 
punish  the  rebellious  subjects  of  your 
queen.  Any  affectation  of  magnani- 
mous mercy  were  not  only  misplaced 
here,  but  contemptible.  Such  a  line 
would  alienate  from  you  those  who 
through  every  discouragement  have 
remained  true  and  loyal — such  a  pal- 
tering with  justice  would  bring  you 
down  to  the  Normanby  level  of  gaol 
delivery — would  reduce  you  to  that 
low  estate  in  which  your  popularity 
must  bear  a  ratio  to  your  iml)ecility — 
and  that  you  are  revered,  as  the  jour- 
nalist said,  on  the  same  principle  as  was 
the  toothless  terrier  by  the  housebreak- 
er who  came  to  rob.  Do  this,  and  whom 
can  you  punish,and  for  what?  Let  loose 
the  rebel,  and  will  you  dare  to  imprison 
the  ribl>onman  ?  Pardon  O'Connell  and 
his  guilty  associates,  and  if  you  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  rent,  you  are  traitors 
to  your  opinions.  Show  weakness 
now,  and  Tom  Steele  may  with  truth 
and  justice  call  you  all  repeal  wardens, 
and  boast  that  you  have  done  more 
for  the  cause  than  every  member  of 
the  association. 

Whatever  sentence  the  judges  of 
the  land  pronounce  upon  the  convicted 
cunspirator.s  let  it  be  enforced.     The 

{mrity  of  that  bench — which  is  not  the 
ess  unsullied  that  the  rancour  of  party 
•pirit  has  dared  to  a-sjierse  it — will  not 
visit  their  crime  with  any  strained  inflic- 
tion.     They  will  be  treated  like  other 
men  1^0  circumstanced.    See  to  it,  then, 
that  you  mitigate  not  their  doom,  as 
vou  would  not  that  of  others.     Let  not 
Irikh  treason  have  favour  that  is  with- 
held from   Kngiish.     Let  not  pujtery 
uresi  her  elaiu),  that  a  divided  alle- 
^ance  may  excuse  disloyalty,  and  he 
not  lenient  to  the  papi:*t   where  you 
lave  been  merciless  to  the  Protestant. 
ThU  |Munty  M  iaiignificant  in  some  re- 


spects, is  all-important  in  others.  For 
the  individuals  we  care  nothing ;  or,  if 
we  have  any  feeling,  it  ii  tho  ordinary 
one  of  regret,  that  men  of  education 
and  position  should  have  comproroiaod 
themselves  and  their  liberty  by  a 
course  of  wanton  agitation  and  ditturo 
banco.  But  for  the  cause  of  peace^ 
for  the  hope  of  future  advantage  to 
Ireland,  for  the  success  of  that  better 
state  we  look  for  with  longing  and 
anxiety,  we  say,  punish  the  evil-doert, 
set  men  an  example  of  the  fruita  of 
rebellious  disturbance.  Disabuse  the 
peasant  mind  of  the  invulnerability  of 
their  arch  deceiver.  Let  them  know 
that  he  who  boasted  the  fertility  of  his 
wiles,  has  found  the  law  too  strong  for 
him.  Show  them  the  libellous  dis- 
seminators of  rebellion  in  rhyme,  and 
prose  treason,  at  the  bars  of  Kilmain- 
ham.  Let  the  "  Freeman"  be  a  misno- 
mer as  palpable  as  the*'  Nation,"  or  tbo 
**  Pilot."  Do  this,  and  your  career* 
however  surrounded  by  difficulties* 
will  have  the  sympathies  of  all  honest 
men  to  cheer  you.  Do  this,  and  your 
measures  of  conciliation — if  such  a  name 
convey  no  false  impression — will  show 
that  you  can  be  generous  while  justy 
and  that  a  sense  of  right,  whether  to 
punish  or  reward,  is  among  the  cha- 
racteristics of  your  country. 

Show  any  hesitation  here.  Let  any 
false  sense  of  compassionate  mercy  ■ 
but  we  will  not,  we  cannot  discuss  tho 
point.  With  such  a  policy  we  can  have 
no  concern — wo  will  not  believe  such 
to  be  in  store  for  us ;  and  amid  all  the 
disasters  of  our  land  we  have  not  yet 
taken  into  calculation,  the  evils  which 
might  flow  from  a  cowardly  cabinet. 

Some  will  say,  that  in  punishing  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  fellows  you  do  not 
retard  the  agitation,  but  rather  encou- 
rage it.  We  ask  on  what  grounds  is 
the  assertion  made  ?  Does  the  history 
of  any  false  leniency  to  treason  bear 
out  its  truth  ?  Is  Irish  rebellion  an 
instance  in  point  ?  or  does  the  discou- 
ragement you  have  already  dealt  amoi^ 
repealers,  by  your  prosecution  and  con- 
viction, favour  the  assumption  r  Has 
not  the  verdict  of  those  twelve  honest 
men  done  more  to  pacify  the  country 
than  all  your  acts  of  the  last  session 
and  your  promises  of  the  present?  Did 
not  that  one  word  **  Guilty,"  strike 
deep(r  despondence  into  treason  than 
your  arms  act  ?  Or  are  you  still  to  be 
convinced  that  repeal  of  the  nam  it 
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a  great  and  formidable  threatening  of 
a  divided  empire  ?  Hare  you  not 
jourselvet  taught  agitation  the  arts  by 
which  succcfts  is  won  ?  Have  you  not 
yourseWes  supplied  the  arms  by  which 
th«  must  apparently  hopeless  victories 
have  been  gained  ?  By  what  means 
was  the  relief  bill  carried? — by  an  agi- 
tation that  sickened  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation — that  made  men,  at  any  sa- 
crifice, cry  aloud  for  peace.  How  was 
the  reform  bill  carried? — and  how  will 
re}K'al  l>e  carried,  if  now,  as  then,  you 
palter  >Kith  the  party  you  should 
cru^h — you  truckle  where  you  should 
aimihilate  ? 

The  other  road  is  indeed  open  to 
Tou,  and  wo  fear  you  hhow  too  many 
leaning^s  towards  it,  that  admirable 
K'gacy  the  Whi^s  bequeathed  you-* 
C'unciliation.  i'opery  may  be  pam- 
pered ;  treason  caressed ;  the  loyalty 
of  those  who  it  is  supposed  must  be 
true  under  every  defeat  and  under 
e\  ery  discouragement  may  be  insulted ; 
the  repealers  may  receive  that  mild 
correction  which  evinces  love  and  affec- 
tion rather  than  anger,  and  a  few 
years  more  of  disturbance  purchased 
without  the  final  result  being  attained. 
For  thiA  course,  apparently,  you  are 
pre{»ared.  Like  Eugene  Aram  you 
are  "  equal  to  either  fortune."  You 
have  Mi  trimmed  your  saiU  that  you 
can  stand  out  to  sea,  or  run  for  shore, 
as  you  deem  fit.  Already  your  de- 
claration**  in  parliament  give  a  fore- 
taste of  vour  mtentions.      With  what 

m 

shrinking  delicacy  you  receded  from 
anv  defence  of  Protestantism  on  the 
ground  of  its  truth  ;  with  what  sensi- 
tive  tenderuesn  you  avoided  attributing 
any  corruption  to  Kumanism,  or  idola- 
trv  to  Po|>ery.  How  admirably  just — 
what  Iri^h  jui»tic« ! — your  letter  to 
Lor«i  de  (irey  regarding  Mr.Howley's 
ap(K»in(ment,  that  of  two  men  eoually 
qualified  the  R(»man  Catholic  should 
Ik'  preferred,  because  of  the  previous 
<li.'>iil)ilitiei(  under  which  he  rot^  to  the 
e4|iiality.  And  so,  because  one  man 
)iiiA  embraced  Christianity  according 
Vt  thf  %tate  relit;ion,  and  another  in 
o{•{><l^itiun  to  it4  av<»wed  preference, 
thi«  latter  i«  mor«>  to  Ik*  trusted, 
h«H>n<r  cuipIou*<|,and  higher  honoured 
f«*r  his  oppo!*ition  .i.ike — the  question  of 
etirnal  truth  or  faUehood,  either  way, 
>N-iii^  a  utattcr  quite  be»ide  the  point, 
and  one  which, not  to  ruflle  certain sua- 
r«fptibilitie«,  must  not  be  agitated  at  alL 


Yon  may  follow  this  path — it  is 
smooth  worn  and  easy — Lord  Nor- 
manby's  footsteps  are  still  there  to 
guide  you  ;  but  we  would  ask  you,  is 
it  as  safe  for  you  as  for  him  ;  can  you 
do  with  impunity  the  acts  he  performed 
with  such  success?  No  :  very  diffe- 
rent are  the  hopes  men  conceive  of 
Tour  government.  They  know  you  to 
be  independent  of  that  faction  by  whose 
aid  your  rivals  held  place  ;  they  hope, 
as  you  have  the  power,  you  may  have 
the  will  to  be  honest.  They  regard 
you  as  the  depository  of  that  trust 
which  secures  to  them  the  advantages 
of  their  free  constitution,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  that  religious  truth  which 
you  have  sworn  to  uphold.  Take 
care  that  you  betrav  not  these  expec- 
tations ;  take  care  lest,  in  your  efforts 
to  conciliate  the  traitor  you  discourage 
the  true  man ;  above  all  things,  take 
care  lest  you  suffer  this  miserable  land 
to  linger  on  under  the  slow  and  con- 
suming fever  of  decay.  If  concessions 
are  to  be  made,  make  them ;  if  the  axe 
is  to  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  do 
not  begin  by  lopping  off  the  branches ; 
if  you  mean  to  remodel  the  social  sys- 
tem of  our  island,  let  us  not  first 
moulder  away  to  ruin ;  do  not 
halt  between  two  opinions.  **  I  would  ^ 
that  you  were  c^old  or  hot.'*  The  ca- 
pricious bestowal  of  the  patronage  of 
the  crown  may,  for  a  time,  simulate 
that  even-handed  justice  it  affects  to 
be ;  but  men  grow  weary  of  this  at 
last.  The  xealotu  and  the  active  grieve 
to  see  that  the  rewards  of  government 
are  bestowed  upon  the  cautious  and 
expectant  politician  who  consults  his 
ease  and  his  interest  together,  and  who» 
by  doing  nothine  for  his  country,  does 
every  thing  for  himself. 

Every  countrr  abounds  in  such  *' art- 
ful dodgers*'  of^politics,  but  their  pro- 
motion disgusts  honest  men  of  all 
parties.  Take  care  then — the  time  b 
creeping  on — some  vague  assurances 
of  respect  for  the  church  as  by  law 
established,  and  for  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty generally,  will  not  suffice.  Men 
are  beginning  even  now  to  exclaim — 

Qnounqoc  Undem  Cfttilina  abutrrU  patienUS  Doatn? 

Approach  your  task  in  a  spirit  of 
determination,  and  resolve  that,  acting 
under  the  dictates  of  that  constitution 
you  have  sworn  to  defend,  you  will 
govern  Ireland. 

The  pbyiician  who  would  spend 
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hoars  and  days  vainly  endeavouring 
to  investigate  the  malady  of  a  pa- 
tient and  i(»sing  the  precious  time  he 
might  employ  in  his  cure,  would  he 
little  short  of  a  madman.  The  very 
symptoms  of  disease  suggest  their  re- 
medieit,  and  the  most  successful  practi- 
tioner is  frequently  the  one  who  tracks 
out  the  course  of  malady  by  the  opera- 
tion of  his  own  means  of  cure,  and 
patiently  seeks  for  the  restoration  of 
health  by  the  daily  combat  with  diffi- 
culties as  they  arise.  The  evils  of 
Ireland  are  manifold  and  complicated. 
No  man  has  yet  been  able  to  suggest 
any  specific  remedy  for  their  cure ;  but 
on  that  account  the  case  is  not  a  hope- 
less one — far  from  it.  There  is  suffi- 
cient on  the  very  surface  which  needs 
amendment — there  is  enough  legibly 
written  on  the  land  to  call  attention 
towards  it.  Poverty  is  to  he  relieved 
—ignorance  to  be  instructed — lawless- 
nests  to  be  restrained.  These  three 
comprise  no  small  share  of  Irish  griev- 
ancesy  and  in  their  treatment  you  may 
do  much  without  the  slightest  parti- 
zanship  or  prejudice. 

You  have  before  you  a  mass  of  in- 
formation res{>ecting  the  undeveloped 
wealth  of  the  island — you  know  that 
her  resources  lie  unapplied — you  feel 
that  English  capital  seeks  every  other 
investment^  because  no  safety  is  to  be 
found  here.  Remedy  these  things. 
Reclaimable  lands  lie  waste — navigable 
rivers  are  impassable  for  want  of  slight 
means  of  improvement — mines  are  un- 
worked  —  fisheries  unproductive  —  a 
season  of  famine^  occurring  on  aa 
average  once  in  every  five  years,  ravages 
the  population.  Provide  resources 
against  this  calamity — establish  public 
works  on  a  great  and  permanent  scale 
— better  the  condition  of  the  peasant 
— relieve  him  of  every  possible  burthen 
which  taxation  imposes — o|>en  new 
meant  of  communication  in  remote 
districts — dififusei  as  your  example  and 
your  industry  soon  will,  habits  of  order 
and  obedience  among  the  people  — 
concede  much  to  their  prejudices,  and 
offer  freely  to  their  rewards.  You 
have  a  long  arrear  of  kindne^8  due  to 
them  ;  begin  to  discharge  it  in  a  good 
spirit.  Already  a  great  impulse  has 
been  given  to  improved  agpriculture-^ 
follow  up  the  movement — foster  so- 
cieties of  this  nature — do  not  forget 
you  g^ve  twenty  millions  to  einanci|)ate 
the  negroes  from  slavery.. you  can 
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afford  to  bestow  two  minkmi 
home,  and  to  relieve  othera  from  a 
bondage  to  the  full  as  degratyng.  Reil 
substantial  benefit!  will  well  snpplj  tbt 
place  of  mock  efforta  at  conciliatioii. 
Improve  the  condition  of  the  people^ 
and  you  need  not  hunt  out  third-ralt 
lawyers  to  elevate  them  to  the  bendi 
— diffuse  comfort  and  coropetence,  aod 
you  need  neither  promote  your  anta- 
gonists, nor  increase  the  grant  to  Bfar* 
nooth — feed  the  people,  and  yon  will 
be  to  the  full  as  popular  as  though  jo« 
paid  the  priests ; — and  if  yon  care  Ibr 
so  slight  a  matter,  you  will  barter  ne 
principle  to  expediency  in  ao  doiiw, 
>ut  simply  perform  the  dntiet  wUdi 
humanity  ana  justice  equally  claim  at 
your  hands.  A  government  strong  to 
repress  outrage,  and  puniah  lawlen* 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  diaposcd 
to  benevolence,  and  willing  to  aid  tbe 
suffering,  will  need  no  assiatance  from 
partizans  to  rule  Ireland.--promoting 
the  ablest  and  the  most  efficient  men 
to  office — showing  no  favour  or  aflco* 
tion  save  where  honest  servicea  have 
incurred  a  debt — studiously  beariv 
in  mind  that  while  the  integritj  m 
the  empire  will  be  best  consvdtea  hj 
identifying  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries,  that  still  it  will  and  must 
be  a  work  of  time  to  accompliah,  and 
never  can  be  forwarded  by  false  and 
hollow  concessions,  made  without  sin- 
cerity, and  determined  never  to  he 
carried  out. 

The  great  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  this :  by  neglect  and  indifference  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  vou  snr* 
render  them  into  the  hands  of  oesiffning 
and  selfish  agitators,  who  find  bat 
too  ready  instruments  to  their  ends,  in 
the  victims  of  misery  and  despair ;— • 
by  an  opposite  policy  yon  will  win 
them  over  to  yourK'lves,  while  resetting 
them  from  want  and  starvation.  The 
distrust — a  great  and  formidahSe  ele- 
ment in  national  character— will  soon 
give  way  to  the  permanence  of  benefita 
they  will  receive.  The  patriotism  yo« 
have  surrendered  to  Mr.  0*Connell 
and  his  partv  will  then  reallr  be  yonrtp 
and  nationality,  a  thing  neither  to  be 
scoffed  nor  sneered  at.  In  the  attempt 
you  cannot  be  met  with  opposition  in 
any  quarter — no  sectarian  riews  nor 
partv  leanings  are  inTolved  in  aflbrdi^g 
work  to  t^  idle,  and  food  to  the 
hungry.  Yonr  coarse  is  an  easy  oom^ 
and  compromises  nothing.    Yoa  hara 
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been  ad%ised  to  bay  the  priests — we 
•aj»  buj  the  people  ;  the  price  will 
nut  be  one-twentieth  of  the  amoont, 
and  the  barp^ain  will  be  an  honest  one 
on  both  sides.  There  is  huneer  to 
be  fed  and  nakedness  to  be  clothed — 
trj  and  disabuse  the  sufferer  of  the 
impression  that  these  things  can  only 
be  done  by  pulling  down  the  church 
or  diKinemhering  the  empire.  You 
hare  want  on  every  side — endeavour  to 
show  its  victims  that  a  "  registration 
bill,*' or  a  "poor-law,"  or  an  "appro- 
priation clause/'  cannot  be  its  remedy. 
Open  the  poor  man's  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  his  poverty  is  the  stock  in  trade  of 
selfish  politicians,  and  that  his  misery 
is  the  standing  grievance  on  which 
whiggery  and  radicalism  assert  their 
claim  to  power.  In  any  case,  you 
have  tried  many  remedies  to  relieve 
the  woes  of  Ireland — this,  at  least, 
you  hare  not  experimented. 

If  you  succeed,  the  victory  is  a  g^eat 
one.  The  restoration  of  the  social 
state  of  the  island  to  a  condition  of 
health  is  a  subject  pregnant  with  hi^h 
hope.  Every  Irishman  must  conceive 
the  strongest  expectations  of  national 

freatness  from  such  a  consummation, 
f  you  fail,  it  is  failure  in  a  great  and 
a  good  cause  ;  nor  can  you  fail  alto- 
gether. The  habits  of  industry  you 
can  introduce  —  the  tastes  you  can 
foster  —  the  wants  you  can  inspire, 
will  remain,  and  sugrgest  the  means  of 
their  own  gratification  finally.  While 
the  experiment  is  being  tried,  there 
will  be  some  respite  to  the  contest  on 


either  side;  a  breathing-time  will  be 
allowed  ;  and  who  shall  say,  that  hav- 
ing tasted  the  blessings  of  peace,  we 
shall  recur  with  the  same  avidity  to 
our  ancient  g^udg^  and  animosities. 

Before  we  conclude  these  brief  re- 
marks, we  would  beg  to  observe,  that 
in  attributing  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
evils  of  Ireland  to  poverty  and  its 
consequences,  we  neither  undervalue 
the  baneful  influence  of  Romanism, 
nor  overlook  the  powerful  sway  of  its 
priests. 

We  would  merely  point  attention 
to  the  facts,  that  misery  and  ignorance 
are  the  materials  among  which  bigotry 
and  treason  finds  its  most  fitting  in- 
struments ;  and  that,  in  removing 
these,  one  great  source  of  outrage  and 
lawlessness  would  be  remedicKl. 

If  we  take,  as  some  may  deem  it, 
low  ground  on  such  a  subject,  it  is 
because  we  feel  satisfied  to  aim  at  the 
practicable,  rather  than  aspire  to  the 
merely  possible ;  and  we  have  the  firm 
conviction  within  us,  that  with  the  ag- 
gressive sway  of  Romanism  in  this 
country,  no  ministry  will  have  cou- 
rage or  energy  to  engage;  and  we 
are  satisfied  to  look  forward  to  the 
slow,  but  certain,  march  of  enlighten- 
ment, for  the  propagation  of  a  purer, 
and  holier,  and  higher  form  of  belief. 
Meanwhile,  enough  has  been  said  to 
moot  the  subject ;  and  its  discussion 
by  the  public  will  be  the  surest  and 
safest  test  of  how  far  its  efficiency 
should  warrant  a  prosecutioD  of  the 
plan. 


THE   TIiaEC   SCITOaS— A   LIGEND  OF   ftHBlVKCK. 

BT  CHASLBS  BEaTBr. 

A  feast  was  held  in  Rheineck's  balls. 
And  banners  waved  o'er  its  ancient  walls, 
And  knights  and  damsels  in  pomp  and  state 
Rode  gaily  under  the  castle  gate : 

And  minstrels  played. 

And  chargers  neigbed, 
A  nd  pages  in  silken  vests  arrayed 
Announced  the  company  as  they  came, 
Lordly  baron  and  beauteous  dame. 
From  Kdin,  and  Mains,  and  Hattenbeim, 
From  Bonn,  Coblonx»  and  Rodesbeinif 
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From  Draiiierhof  and  Ebrenfels, 
From  Nonnenhof  and  Drachenfels, 
From  Lahneckf  Braubach,  Dreyeckshaoseny 
From  Bingen,  Lorch»  and  Asmannshausen, 
From  Godesberg  and  Keisterbach, 
From  Johannisberg  and  Andernach 
Came  young  and  old,  (for  he  asked  them  all)» 
To  Conrad  von  Rheineck's  banquet  hall. 
The  wars  were  over, 
And  each  bold  rover 
Had  nothing  to  do  but  to  live  in  clover  ; 
So  Rheineck's  lord 
Laid  by  his  sword, 
And,  anxious  to  try  how  his  cellars  were  stored* 
Being  thirsty  with  marching,  and  charging,  and  ttoriiujig 
Sent  out  his  invites  for  a  grand  house  warming. 

The  tables  groaned  'neath  the  ample  cheer. 
Too  ample  by  half  to  be  quoted  here, 

Tho*  a  French  cook  would  stare 

At  the  <Moo  solid"  fare 
Which  the  chefs  of  the  old  time  were  wont  to  prepare. 
And  which  now  one  ne'er  seeM,  except  chez  the  lord  mavV . 
Then  the  wine,  which  most  folks  thought  the  cream  of  the  ftMt* 
In  huge  extra-sized  flasks,  holding  four  quarts  at  least ; 
Not  the  sour  washy  stuff  travestied  into  wine. 
And  sold  in  the  steamers  that  ply  ''up  the  Rhine** 
As  what  the  Americans  call  genuine. 
But  sound,  strong,  and  sparkling,  so  wholesome  withal. 

That  a  man  safely  might 

Drink  his  gallon  at  night, 
Yet  next  day,  when  he  woke,  feel  no  headache  at  all ; 
1*ho'  its  tipplers  were  legion,  not  one  ever  showed  a 
Particular  liking  for  seltzer  or  soda  ; 
Nay,  Conrad  himself,  who  for  fashion's  sake  drank  hard. 
Took  nothing  next  morning  save  a  toast  and  a  tankard. 

Hot  from  the  castle  kitchen  came 
Meats  and  pasties,  fowl  and  game. 
Giant  joints  on  giant  dishes. 
Monster  pies  and  mighty  fishes. 
Eel  and  salmon,  carp  and  sole, 
Lambs  and  porkers  roasted  whole. 
Sauerkraut,  whose  odour  rose 
Grateful  to  each  German  nose. 
All  substantial,  solid  cheer. 
Flanked  by  jugs  of  Munich  beer. 

'Twas  a  pleasant  sight  for  Rheineck's  lord 
To  see  his  board 
So  handsomely  stored 
With  dainties  few  princes  could  then  afford  ; 
And  he  might  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  for  feeling 
A  glow  of  pride  oVr  his  senses  stealing. 
For  tho*  no  word 
From  his  lip  was  heard. 
Yet,  if  looks  can  8peak,  it  might  well  l>e  inferred. 
That  he  meant  bv  his  gay,  self-satisfied  smile, 
"  I  flatter  myself  I  A^re  done  it  in  style." 
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And  M  tli.niK'>><  <1<"  <fM»t,  or  at  )i^<t  >rrm«J  lu  tliliik, 
For thty  tii> it  '■<m«p<I  cstlnjt  unlcM  'Ivu  lo  drlnkt 
Firit  haicLirikr  thi-  l^iilct  meal,  then  tnAiming  tlis  roMti 
An  if  va^i'rjri^  whii  could  cat  ful«U  knd  mod  ; 
Or  if  tODip  fi*H'  did  fnu«p,  it  w«i  ad);  to  ir; 
If  the;  Miiililn'l  Mtract  \.*Aj  Kutifftunil'ii  pj», 
(And  tbe^c,  nifrii  nuiu,  wire  mer*  Mf*,  b;  ihp  bj ;) 
For  ia  Aci-  jiri'ti'iicn  nonv,  nut  tba  InTclirit  dams, 

An^  liomoi;*  could  clftiin. 

All.]  iiii^  rannot  mcll  tiluna 
The  m«i  fur  llii-ir  t**ta.  thn'  ihe  %ad  iiuch  a  niiinr. 
She  *M  tirultT  (^nniiffh  to  »in  btart*  by  tho  icoroi 

But  Ihn'  una  nnil  all  ■•roro 

Tln't  ilcnirrd  no  inoro 
ThKi  hetM'lf,  Tt't  it  wwnt  tbiit  made  llwm  ■dori', 
A;«,  and  I1ntt«r  her  mora  than  folki  do  a  new  roijVcM— 

\Vb»t  then  ?     Whj,  f<in<iolh. 

If  wc  niur  tell  lh»  trnth. 
She  wa«  L'unrail  toii  Khclnvck'*  Kilo  doughlar  and  ii>ir*u  I 

Y«i.  ithmnr'or  iho  ■poller  Death 

Should  alnp  hor  (lalliint  falhrr'i  brcotb — 

M'hcn*'>r  the  old  ancratral  tomb 

Should  for  hi>  bonourcd  Iranti  find  roonii 

Then  would  Ibo  cmiIo'i  tnou-fiTiiirii  «all«a 

It>  tunvl  grqr*  ib  buiqiwi  halb. 

The  vinnardi  ilapiriK  to  the  Kbinc, 

The  fertile  moadi,  the  lowing  kinc, 

Mountaia  and  v«]lc<r,  «tiok  and  ttaaa. 

All  tw  bcri,  and  heri  »laiM. 

Tliii  it  van  that  added  fntem 

F/i>n  to  her  b<-«itchin|;  fiw 

Thi«  it  «■*  that,  wbtm  tba  unilad. 

Fanrj,  ncniiv,  and  hvort  beguiled : 

L»vn  may  fail  hii  Jirrjr  tii  DoMf 

If  he  forKD  no  chain  uf  goltl  | 

But  vhorn  lorn  aud  ifold  vochain, 

Who  can  o'er  be  frro  wain  > 

In  her  tafl  rje'i  ivinkiing  Ugbt 

IVicclL-u  diamondi  |{liiicre''l  brigbli 

And  in  each  dolkioui  d'unple 

Liirkeil  the  nui^ic  charoit  "fee  limpla.' 

But  tho'  li'T  glance  «ai  iot\,   twaa  keen. 

And  thej  *tT«  nilitaken  who  thvuKhl  her  "grtta  )" 

She  kneo.  )>''<•  lo  vato*  their  crinoinit  and  boning. 

Their  lifljl'i/  and  ogling,  proUelLnfr  and  towing  i 

She  Mw  i)ir./  iheir  arte,  cwtbad  In  word*  iwi-rt  —  bunrf. 

And  wii|j>'l  thvjr  miirbt  get  either  her  or  lita*  Dumef. 

So.  aiiiioui  to  be 

Kruin  nuch  "  foUowcn"  frec) 
She  gavt  :,  ,<-.l  nmgi  anu  ctftmoHu 

To  each,  one  hj  ana, 

Fr>r  (exnuw  a  had  fmn) 
I.ikv  Mi!  ■  ilunU'ii  CoDtti,  ibe'il  no  wiith  to  ba  Dmm  i 
Nat  mor< .  i<'  (ti  vi-iii  nil  miatakea  an  thvb-  part, 
At'thc  ii.iiH  liu..-  lo  K<*c  '*'r*  beau  a  fair  Uarl, 

Ker  conil ri>  ..ore  fiird,  ihc  delnrminfil  tJ  4lat«  'ami 

And  then  I'f  Lliclarcd,  a>  her  altlnittim. 

And  >ha  nc*or  could* 
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Andy  moreover,  she  felt  sure  she  never  should 
Marry  Prince  or  Baron,  or  Count  or  Knight, 
Unless  he  consented  her  love  to  requite 
By  dislodging  a  troublesome  family  sprite. 
Which  of  late  (said  report)  in  the  still  midnight  hour 
Had  chosen  to  haunt  a  particular  tower. 

If  this  he  effected 

(  Which  she  scarce  expected) 
All  she  could  say  was — he  should  not  be  rejected  ; 

But — if  he  should  fail. 

And  to  meet  the  ghost  quail. 
Why,  then,  he  should  pay  down  at  once,  on  the  nail, 
A  thousand  gold  crowns,  as  a  sort  of  black  mail : 
And  that  this  to  all  parties  concerned  might  be  clear, 
*Twas  drawn  out  by  a  clerk  with  a  pen  at  his  ear, 
Dulv  witnessed  by  Conrad  one  brignt  summer  noonday. 
And  signed  at  the  bottom  in  full 

KUNIGUNDE. 

Conditions  like  these 

Any  passion  might  freeze. 
So  no  wonder  her  lovers  fell  off  by  degrees  ; 
For  tho*  Germans  like  ghosts  in  a  novel  or  play. 
Vet  to  stand  face  to  face,  and  by  night,  not  by  day. 
With  a  family  goblin,  was  too  much,  thought  they. 
But  there  still  remained  three,  when  the  others  fought  »hy. 

Each  resolved  to  "  go  in 

And  (if  possible)  win" 
Lady  Kunigunde*s  hand,  or  at  all  events  trv  : 
First,  a  Baron  who  dwelt  in  a  chateau  hard  by, 

Then  a  Count  from  Vienna 
,  Less  wise  than  most  men  are, 

Whose  nose  was  as  red  as  the  dye  they  call  hhetmop 
With  which  Turkish  dames,  at  least  nine  out  of  ten,  ar* 
Adorned,  by  just  tinging  their  fair  finger  tips. 
Till  they  rival  in  colour  their  sweet  cherry  lips. 
The  third  was  a  knight,  poor  as  any  church  mouse. 
Without  castle  or  cash,  but  with  plenty  of  nous  ; 

These  decided  by  lot 

Who  should  be,  and  who  not. 
First  to  go  and  encounter — they  couldn*t  tell  what— > 
And  it  fell  to  the  Baron,  who  looked  rather  blue, 

}Mky,  he  onlv  knew. 

When  the  highest  be  threw. 
And  he  looked  bluer  still,  and  more  nervous  he  grew. 

As  the  evening  drew  near. 

Which  (coincidence  queer) 
Was  the  very  same  evening  when  gay  folks  came  awarming 
T'assist  (as  the  French  say)  at  Conrad's  housewarming.  ^ 

The  feast  was  o*er,  the  revel  done. 
The  guests  retired,  one  by  one. 
With  weary  eye  and  wine-flushed  cheek 
Their  pillow's  soft  repose  to  seek. 
Still  one  in  lonely  watching  sat. 
One  shiv'ring  heart  beat  pit-a-pat. 
Alone  in  Rheineck's  haunted  tower. 
While  solemn  tolled  the  midnight  hour. 
Eleven,  twelve — with  boding  clang 
The  last  stroke  thro*  the  turret  rang ; 
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Tlir  Raron  niwilpJ  the  mund  ia  hrar, 
HU  wiry  lock*  gruir  ttiff  villi  fckr ; 
Still  thrrr  be  ul,  nor  (tirrcil  b  limbi 
11(1  iiwpod  fur  hri-ath,  hii  vjvt  wrrc  diuit 
Hi*  luclcM  iword  IxMidc  him  lav, 
A  maiden  liUdi;  in  icatiliBrd  ]{bt  ; 
When,  if  ho  dareil  believe  hif  ught> 
A  phwiloui,  cUd  in  ipcctral  whilr, 
I'oiird  uoiiwlrii  thro'  the  turret  door—^ 

The  morning  tun  on  lbs  uttlo  ■bom, 
Bati  before  daj  l>r<>ke,  iha  II»ron  wu  gone  : 
Yet,  tho'  tbcj  tricii  In  vkin  to  And  hitn, 
Tfa«j  found  tba  irowiif  whirh  h«  \<itl  behind  bini. 
In  ten  tnull  bMi  of  n  luindrurl  A-nlvco. 
Ewh  nmnborea  likr  r-ahi,  «r  llw  N«w  Policp. 
Lftdr  Kuniguudi'  miiloil  n*  kIm  took  tlw>  gold. 
And  the  Count  ir^m  Virnna  (.if  truth  b«  lol>l} 

Lci.iLnl  uncuinmontj  vrxl. 

F-.r  hit  iiirti  I'lmc  Ofit, 
And  he  long«d  d.  gol  off  11,  but  hail  no  pr«>l(>i[ ; 
While  the  penniU  ^>  Kni)(hl,  who  had  n<ithing  lo  |iu«, 
Thought,  "whit  MiiiilJn'i  fgiTo  >»>w  to  (land  in  bi«  thoMl" 

And  VLTV  ahaky  ihoci  the;  were 

To  <-!imli  that  fatal  turrol  ilalr. 

And  al  rach  ulrp  they  ihook  the  inori> 

That  brought  ihem  nr«r  the  turret  door. 

Hi(  Unt«m  nhr^  a  flicL'ring  ray 

To  giiidn  him  on  hi*  dreary  way. 

Hut  yet  lus  |iri>Kreu  wu  *a  alow, 

Ho  nloppod.  and  thook,  bnd  ihiverei)  co. 

That,  ere  he'd  fairly  reachod  tbo  lower. 

The  iiell  chiuird  forth  tha  midnight  hour. 

But  what  he  Mw,  or  what  b«  hMrd, 
Hit  lip*  n»'n-  Irmihed  a  ringle  word  : 

EnoUdh  to  My 

That  he  luocl  away. 
And  wa«  twenty  milM  ntT  befurw  dawn  of  day. 
In  bit  hurry  fuiveltinLT  the  forfeit  to  pay  ; 
While  the  iMmnllet*  tkittrr,  whoae  nami-'waa  Sir  Pranii 
Began  to  imagine  (hat  ke  hail  »  ebanc«, 

For  in  t;nod  Mtolb^  thought  be, 
The  Koblin  mutt  b« 
Soraetblng  out  of  tJw  romoum,  l«  (H^iMn  all  ibTM  i 

And,  AS  eTenlDg  A«w  omt, 

I[«  folt  hope  banlah  hu. 
For,  unleM  Iw  mitlook,  he  h«d  Men  pretty  dear 

l^y  Kunigund**  eye 

Onr«  or  Ittlcti  gluidng  tij. 
Aye,  and  luvingly  al  him  vhen  ik>  one  wa»  hv : 

An.l  l....l.|r.,  .,.,  r-rt^n^-n. 

UrM    ..„ -.11,  ,M     .. 

That  oftrn  before  (tho'  with  doe  circumapaction) 
She  had  imiled  *o  aweelly,  and  with  nek  a  mewiing. 
That  he,  who  love  matter*  wai  thockli^y  green  in, 
L  Unlike  the  gay  li*per  who  coorted  Hiai  JnlU) 
Yet  couldn't  help  tniolung  'twM  "  wer;  pekooliar." 
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At  length  night  came,  and  with  it  the  hour 
When  he  must  enter  the  dreaded  tower  ; 

As  the  most  potent  charm 

To  defend  him  from  harm. 
He  carried  his  naked  sword  under  his  arm ; 
Aye,  and  stamped  as  he  walked  up  the  turret  stair. 
And  frowned  with  that  sort  of  insouciant  air 
Which  some  people  are  apt  to  call  "  devil  mar  care  ;*' 
And  he  opened  tne  door,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair,     • 
And  8m*veyed  the  old  walls,  and  the  rafters  all  hare. 
And  then  paused  to  take  hreath  after  climbing  four  pair. 

That  knell,  'tis  the  clock. 

And  that  sound,  'tis  a  knock, 

A  most  goblin-like  din. 

And  the  Knight  cries,  "  Come  in !" 
And  it  does  come  in,  a  figure  in  white, 
About  five  feet  five  inches  in  height. 
And  it  points  to  the  door  with  its  left  forefinger, 
A  hint  to  Sir  Franz  that  he*d  better  not  lingper. 
The  Knight  draws  back  as  the  ghost  approaches. 
As  fast  as  one  yields,  the  other  encroaches. 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  the  table, 
Dodging  as  fast  as  their  feet  are  able. 
They  g^t  by  degrees  very  near  the  door. 
Where  the  Knight  had  laid  his  sword  on  the  floor  ; 
And  ho  snatches  it  up,  all  ready  to  strike. 
And  he  says,  '*  Come  on,  now,  as  soon  as  you  like  1** 
But  Sir  Franz  plain  enough  without  spectacles  can  see. 
The  ghost  doesn't  seem  any  fighting  to  fancy. 

Hut  suddenly,  ere' 

Of  the  trick  he's  aware. 
Throws  the  turret-door  open,  and  midces  for  the  stair. 

Yet  there's  many  a  slip 

'Twizt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
Folks  who  will  wear  long  clothes  can't  complain  if  they  trip ; 

Whether  ffoblin  or  baby. 

Just  learning  its  A.  B., 
They're  likely  to  tumble,  whichever  they  may  be  ; 
So  down  goes  the  ghost  with  a  quick  easy  slide. 

Like  a  Chamoonix  guide. 

When  he  wishes  to  glidot 
Without  hurting  himself,  down  a  steep  mountain  side ; 
And,  as  fa&t  as  he  dare  go,  the  Knight  follows  after. 

When,  luu*k  1  be  can  near, 

Ringinff  full  on  his  ear, 
A  few  paces  beneath  him,  a  strange  burst  of  laoghter  | 
He  turns  round  the  corner  as  sharp  as  he  can  turn. 
Overtakes  the  g^m  ffoblin,  and  holds  up  the  lantern 
(  Whose  dim  feeble  light  midces  him  hope  'twill  be  sooB  day,) 
And  sees— not  a  ghost— Imt  hif  own  Kunignode  I 
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<«  Will/'  said  I  to  mjself,  as  I  stood  for 
a  moment  to  gaze  around  me  on  the 
heather,  'Hhis  is  a  pleasant  trusting  place 
for  a  hungry  and  a  wearj  man.  The 
lun  is  down,  it  is  dark  and  cold,  and 
it  is  many  a  year  since  I  was  here 
before.  I  wish  I  could  eat  heath — O 
sweet  Pythagoras,  metamorphose  me 
for  twenty  minutes  into  a  grouse^ock  I 
Let  me  see ;  that  is  Fairhead  looming 
over  the  sea  to  my  right ;  I  must  be 
near  him  here,  for  this  is  Ultima  Thule, 
or  geo^aphy  is  drunk.  Surely  I  could 
not  mistake,'*  said  I,  pulling  a  well- 
thumbed  note  from  my  wallet,  as  I 
struck  a  light  and  read  for  the  fortieth 
time  :^ 

**  My  dear  Joe — If  you  can  sleep  on 
heather,  will  you  leave  your  melan- 
choly, love,  metaphysics,  and  cigars, 
and  eat  a  few  breakfasts  and  dinners 
with  us  here  in  these  hills.  T6n  Dubh 
and  Glenstacheyare  with  me.  When 
you  come  near  Fairhead,  ask  the  way 
to  Coul  Goppagh  ;  if  I  am  not  there, 
ask  for  my  man  (Murlough),  he  will 
do  for  you  if  you  give  him  the 
countersign. — Ever  yours, 

"  Cool  Goppagh." 

"*  Sleep  on  heather/  and  no  thanks 
to  you  for  that,"  said  I,  muttering ; 
'"man  Murlough,'  where  the  devil  am 
I  to  find  '  .iny  man  or  any  body  of 
men  ?'  *  do  for  me,  if  I  give  the 
countersign' — likely  enough,  for  such 
a  savage  name  and  such  a  grisly  pass- 
word never  were  uttered  before,  nor 
in  such  a  wilderness.** 

So  saying,  I  trudged  on  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  found  nothing  only  heath. 
At  la^t,  on  a  bare  moor-ground,  I 
almost  walked  over  a  collection  of  huts, 
whose  roofs  were  as  if  the  soil  had 
risen  into  hillocks,  all  covered  with 
heath  **  sls  before."  1  saw  an  old 
woman  like  an  hyjurbole  of  a  cat  fitting 
within  an  open  wicker-werk  door. 

*'  \s  this  place  Cuul  Goppagh,  good 
woman  ?" 

**  Devil  a  more  or  less,"  was  the 
reply. 
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^  Do  yoa  know  Mnrloqgli  ?*' 

•*  Troth  I  do." 

«<  And  Cool  himself  ?" 

"  Yea.- 

«« Where  is  he  r 

''  The  Lord  be  atone  oi  and  harm/ 
•he  laid,  crossing  herself  with  dero- 
tion. 

«<  And  where  is  he?" 

''  Och,  then,  sorra  know  I  Inow, 
if  he's  not  op  bevant  onder  the  green 
hOI,  or  maybe,  the  Lord  be  aboot  ns» 
sailln*  out  on  the  wild  saj  there  wid 
the  diril  at  the  helm.** 

A  pleasant  reception,  qooth  I  to 
myself,  and  a  gracious  host,  as  I  sped 
toward  the  green  hill  as  well  as  dwk- 
ness  availed  roe  to  follow  the  way  she 
marshalled  me  to  go.  When  I  arrired 
there,  I  found  a  doorway  with  stone 
lintels  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  bat  neither 
light  nor  soond.  Aboot  to  despair,  I 
saw  a  gorsoon  driring  sheep»  to  whom 
I  again  applied  myself. 

**U  it  Morloii^?"  he  said;  <«do 
TOO  see  yon  fire  on  Fairhead?" 

u  Yes." 

"  WeU,  if  yoo  go,  I'm  thinkin'  yonH 
find  Morloogh  there." 

The  devil  take  Morloi^h,  and  Fair- 
bead,  and  all-^— bat  no :  patienoe  is 
philosdphy,  and  1  am  a  philosopher ; 
so  let's  on.  After  a  world  of  stonib- 
ling  and  falling,  and  getting  op  to  fidl 
over  Qoatfmires,  1  foimd  myseu  nearlj 
half  killed,  and  among  a  scene  of  little 
tarns,  wherein  the  stars  were  gdaneinff* 
I  knew  I  was  on  Faurhead,  and  shortTj 
approached  the  fire.  On  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice,  not  (ar  firom  the 
grey  man's  path,  a  tremendoos  fire  of 
peat  was  blaaing,  and  threw  a  larid 
glow  over  the  heath,  every  sprig  and 
blossom  all  around  standing  clear  out 
in  the  fierce  light. 

'*  Murlough  r*  I  shoute<1,  as,  worn 
out,  I  dropped  down  at  the  side  of  a 
monstrous  figure,  who  stood  fronting 
the  sea,  and  feeding  the  flame  witn 
bundles  of  heather.  His  height  was 
some  six  feet,  without  coat  or  hat,  and 
with  long  black  hair  curling  down  to 
his  shoulders.     *'  Murlough  !** 
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"  Who's  tbere?" 

*'  A  friend  of  your  master's." 

"  He  has  more  friends  than  he*ll 
trust." 

"  But  he  has  trusted  me." 

"With  what?"  and  he  turned  on 
me  a  countenance,  I  am  sure  modelled 
from  the  living  basalt,  with  such  a 
brow  as  only  precipices  wear.  His 
black  eyes  gleamed  in  the  flame ;  his 
nose,  like  a  headland,  threw  its  shadow 
upward ;  and  a  handsome  mouth  firmly 
awaited  the  verdict  of  his  eye.  He's 
sorely  ffoing  to  do  for  me  now,  thought 
I9  as  I  looked  over  the  abysm — there's 
nothing  for  it  but  the  word. 

"  Murloughy"  said  I,  "  do  the  dead 
ttirr 

''Hal**  said  the  smiling  mouths 
^look  there.*'  He  took  up  a  large 
bull's  horn  from  the  heath,  and  blew 
fuch  a  peal  as  made  rock  and  TalleT 
ring  again.  "  Look  there,"  he  ssao, 
pointing  out  to  sea ;  and  scarce  had 
the  echoes  died  away,  when  I  saw. 
About  a  mile  to  sea,  a  grim  white 
skeleton,  with  wing^  wide  spread  and 
one  arm  uplifted,  appear  on  tne  murky 
waters.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  pale 
fflow,  and  came  sliding  on  as  I  marked 
it,  an  object  of  solemn  and  terriblt 
mien. 

*'  Is  thb  your  master  ?"  said  I. 

"  And  Tour's,  too,"  replied  Mur« 
lough,  with  a  solemn  air— >"  we  must 
all  obey  when  Death  takes  the  helm : 
but  if  youll  be  ffood  enough  to  sit 
here  for  a  little,'*  he  added,  m  a  more 
civil  tone  and  manner,  "and  don't 
forget  to  keep  the  fire  bright,  vou'll 
be  all  right  m  less  time  than  I  can 
tell." 

So  saying,  he  lighted  a  small  lan- 
tern, and,  diving  down  the  open 
mouth  of  the  grey  man's  path,  was 
fwallowed  into  the  jaws  of  darkness. 
I  had  often  enoush  been  here  long 
ago,  and  was  familiar  with  the  scene. 
Left  alone,  I  piled  the  fire  with  turf, 
and,  drawing  aside  from  the  glare, 
looked  around  me.  The  red  gleam 
burned  on  the  face  of  every  tarn,  and 
the  wings  of  the  teal  now  and  again 

flittered  as  they  flew  across,  disturbed 
T  the  light,  like  passing  meteors* 
mhind,  all  was  dark  as  death.  The 
mighty  flame  illumined  the  savage 
forehead  of  the  precipice  over  which 
I  stood  and  the  chaos  of  tumbled 
rocks  beneath,  while  a  long  path  of 
gleaming  red  stretched  out  on  the 


rolling  channel  into  the  deep  glooiii« 
whereon  the  ghastly  apparition  trodt 
with  his  arm  raised  on  nigh,  and  hif 
motionless  wings  outspread  like  a 
poising  eagle.  I  felt  a  kind  of  sub- 
lime terror  as  I  saw  him  sailing  alowly 
on;  and,  as  the  dismal  shape  came 
nearer,  I  thought  the  mortal  mesiaga 
sped  for  me.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came  gliding  on,  and,  at  last,  teemed 
to  pass  slowly  under  the  foot  of  the 
pinnacle,  when,  all  at  once,  a  solemn 
harmony  broke  upward  on  my  ear, 
and  I  could  hear  three  manlj  Toieet 
chanting  forth,  as  it  flitted  by- 
Swift  and  still  the  night-winds  blow, 
The  big  black  wave  goes  strong  and 

slow. 
And  Death  fleets  over  the  deepe  bdow : 
Many  a  fatham  down  also 
The  white  bones  lie,  where  the  tangke 

grow. 

For 


The  laughing  foam  sits  on  our  bow 
Like  Love  on  youth's  undaunted  brow : 
Time  runs  like  the  steadfast  prow,^ 
In  the  wake,  like  memory,  now 
Vainly  mingling,  fades  the  vow 

For  evermore. 

The  song  ceased,  and,  in  a  momen1« 
the  phantom  vanished  firom  the  deep. 
Chill  with  the  night  wind,  I  returned  to 
the  blaze,  and,  stretching  my  cramped 
limbs  on  the  sod,  began  to  meditate 
*'  what  new  varieties  of  untried  beiqg^ 
I  was  about  to  experience.  Where 
had  that  savage  Murlough  gone  ?  Per- 
haps to  return  with  that  hideous  visitor 
from  the  ocean.  Full  of  these  con- 
fusions, I  fell  asleep. 

I  may  have  slept  about  an  hoar* 
when  I  heard  voices  around  me,  andp 
opening  my  eyes,  found  myself  covered 
with  various  garments.  The  fire  itiU 
blazed,  and  Murlough  stood  itirrinff 
the  turf  with  a  long  boat-hook  whicE 
he  held  in  his  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  carried  on  his  shoulders  several 
oars,  some  ropes,  and  an  unshipped 
rudder.  The  well-known  coantenanoe 
of  Coul  Goppaffh,  who  stood  near  with 
Ton  Dubh  and  Glenstachej,  was  re- 
garding me  intently. 

'*  Ho  I"  said  he,  **  Dothe  dmutsHr  f " 

'<  Why,"  said  I,  rubbing  mj  ejee, 
"  I  believe  they  do  ;  for  I  saw  one  of 
them  not  long  ago  walking  out  towards 
Rathlin,  and,  1  promise  yon,  as  grim 
looking  a  fellow  as  T6n  Did»h  tnerf^ 
himself." 
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««Ha,  hat  ba!**  cried  OleostacbeT, 
at  be  roM  ap»  dispUjing  brawns  like 
Mttrloagh  beside  niniy  *'  oar  friend  is 
not  sober  jet  T 

*'  I  was  thinking  as  muchy**  growled 
Murlough,  "  when  I  left  him." 

«'  Why,"  saiaT6n  Dubh, "  I  thought 
myself  ho  never  drank  any  thmg 
stronj^or  than  whiskeT*** 

*' (Gentlemen,"  sud  I9  ''orOhouls, 
or  Gnomesy  oV  whatsoever  ye  be  bere^ 
you  dare  not  say  these  things  in  Tip- 
perary.  Look  here/'  1  added*  as  I 
pnxluced  a  medal  from  my  fob*  '*  this 
IS  a  real  silver  token  from  the  hands  of 
Father  Mathew.** 

'*  And  this,'*  said  Glenstachey,  push- 
ing his  hand  into  my  wallet,  from  which 
he  drew  a  small  quart  flask—"  this  is 
pure  holy  water.*'  So  saying,  be 
gulphinl  the  remnant  with  a  smack. 

'*  Teiuperanco  cordial,"  said  I,  '*  on 
my  honour." 

"  And  devil  a  better  stuff  need  be,** 
quoth  he,  *'  only  for  one  fault  it 
has." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Why  there's  too  little  of  it,"  be 
answered,  "  to  yourself  be  it  told." 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  Murlough,  you 
big  rascal,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
did  not  see" 

<<  Ha !  ha  1  ha !' 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say*  you  great 
Ursa  Major,  that  you  did  not" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  1' 

"  That  I  did  not"— ^ 

"That  who  did  not?"  said  Tdn 
Dubh,  composedly. 

"  That  bit?  thing  there,"  said  I. 

"  Did  not" • 

"That  he  did  not  blow?" 

"  .\  whole  gale  of  wind,"  said  Glen- 
stachey. 

•<  No,  but  a  bull's  born,"  said  L 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

*'  Horn  mad,"  said  Coul  Goppagb. 

"  And   tluit    I   saw,"  continued  I, 

furiously 

(    "  A  bulls  horn," quoth  Glenstache?. 

"  No,"  ftAid  1,  **  but  a  great  pale 
ski'K'toii" 

"  Murlough  is  not  a  great  pale 
skflfton." 

**  1  saw  it  sweepinjj  along  the  water 
a  mih'  otT  at  »ea." 

•*  1  can  call  spirit^  from  the  Tasty 
de«'|»,"  ^ai^l  (•len«»ta«'h»'v,  solemnly  in- 
vtTiiiJk'  iny  empty  riasU  on  his  nail. 
"  I  ^ay,  Murlou>rh,  drop  the  spari]; 
we  muat  lay  him  on  the  rudder. "j    . 


The  ffiant  crotted  tiM  otfi^  tad* 
laying  the  rudder  orar  tKenif  I  was 
placed  thereon,  ooTered  with  otanj 
coats,  and  carried  by  a  short  way  to 
the  green  bill  which  I  bad  left  I  had 
no  objection  to  such  a  nalaaqufaiff  for 
I  could  scarce  hare  maoe  tbo  waj  on 
my  legs. 

It  was  so  dark  I  saw  nothiiig  hmi 
the  door  unlocked,  and  forthinth  I 
was  ushered  into  an  apartment  whidi 
I  saw,  by  a  light  from  an  inner  roooif 
to  contain  a  huddled  collection  of  fopai^ 
masts,  sails,  oars,  and  other  sallor-ulDi 
apparatus.  Pistols  and  gont  hoQg 
round  the  walls,  and  a  briioe  of  largo 
pointers  bounded  from  within,  whingintr 
round  their  master's  knees.  He  told 
me  it  was  a  lar^  natural  cave  in  tho 
little  mount,  with  apertures  bto  tho 
air  through  the  broaen  crags  abore^ 
through  which  chinmejs  were  con- 
Teyed,  and  it  afforded  space  anoQgll 
within  for  two  sleepii^-rooms  on  eMh 
side,  besides  that  alreiuly  mentionod*  a 
small  kitchen,  and  a  large  central 
apartment,  from  which,  by  the  edgo 
of  a  heavy  curtain,  tho  l^t  fbono 
through  into  the  outer  room.  LifUor 
the  e<&e  of  this  curtain,  he  weloomad 
me  witnin  his  sanctuary. 

I  found  a  large  and  loftj  room^  tho 
walls  of  polishM  black  oak  from  tho 
bogs,  and  the  floor  of  the  same.  All 
the  chairs  were  shining  and  earned 
from  the  same  materia^  at  well  as  a 
large  central  tables  aeamioglj  im* 
movable,  and  a  few  of  ligfator  oon* 
struction  round  the  walls.  There 
was  no  grate,  hot  a  reoeas,  eitt  into 
the  rock  behind,  was  red  with  glowing 
turf  and  bogwood  that  tent  a  jcUow* 
cheerful  lightronnd  theglistoninffwalla. 

"  Do  you  eat  stones  hero,  Donosl 
men?"  said  I ;  " for  if  so»  I  will  chew 
a  few  pebbles ;  I  think  I  could  oat  a 
closet  for  myself  into  the  rook." 

By  means  of  Murloogh,  bowoftr^ 
the  table  presently  looked  glad  with 
a  saddle  of  goat's  venison,  which  to 
my  eager  noso  "grisamber  atoamed." 
No  other  dish  appeared.  A  huge 
Tase  of  roughly  hewn  white  limestone^ 
whose  rim  was  carved  into  a  serpent 
bitinff  iU  tail,  with  wirws  eztended^ 
stood  in  the  centre,  full  of  clear  water. 
Beside  it  were  placed  four  wooden 
"methers"  of  the  olden  time,  inlaid 
with  silver ;  and,  with  a  twelve  hours' 
appetite,  1  fell  to,  slice  after  slice  dis- 
appearing from  Cool  Ooppagb's  knifii 
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as  he  drew  it  six — yea,  ten  times,  on 
each  side  of  the  back-bone. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  grasping  a  mether, 
as  Murlough  cleared  away  the  relics  of 
the  feast,  and  placed  a  notable  earthern 
tankard  on  the  table — "Come,  Ton 
Dubh,  and  all  of  you,  fill  up  your 
quaighs ;  I  drink  one  toast  every  year, 
and  It  falls  this  night.  Murlough — in 
darkness." 

Murlough  drew  a  bar;  a  heavy 
stone  slip  falling  across  the  hearth, 
left  the  room  as  dark  as  night,  and  he 
withdrew. 

"To-night,"  said  Coal  Goppagh, 
solemnly,  "  I  am  a  hundred  years  old. 
I  drink  to  the  Dead  I" 

Wo  rose  in  silence.  A  pale  glow- 
worm light  glimmered  about,  and,  as 
we  dramed  the  mortal  pledge,  I  beheld 
on  the  curtain  through  which  we 
entered,  the  spectral  skeleton  affain, 
his  wings  outspread,  and,  with  uplifted 
arm,  <^m1y  regarding  us  from  hit 
empty  eye-holes— the  mether  dropped 
from  my  hand,  and 
•         *••••• 

I  heard  a  great  sound  of  rushing 
water  in  my  ears,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  swinging  motion.  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  a  Tittle  light,  as  from  the  dead- 
lights on  a  deck.  My  bed  leaned  to 
one  side,  and,  ever  and  anon,  I  was 
bumped  against  the  boards.  Presently 
I  heard  a  voice  I  knew  cry,  "  helm's 
a-lee  1" — there  was  a  trampling  of  feet, 
and  a  pulling  of  ropes,  and  a  screaming 
of  blocks,  and,  next  moment,  my  bed 
turned  to  the  other  side,  and  I  soused 
over  on  the  floor. 

"  Holy  Virgin  1"  I  said  in  awe,  "can 
this  be  Charon's  boat  ? — am  I  among 
the  dead  ? — and  that  spectre" 

"  Dead  man,  ahoy  I"  cried  the  voice 
of  Glenstachey,  entering  what  seemed 
to  roe  a  cabin  door,  "have  you  got 
soundings  yet  ?*' 

"In  Uie  name  of" 

"  In  the  name  of  eggs  and  rashers,*' 
said  he,  interrupting  me,  "will  you 
eat  breakfast  ?** 

"  Where's  Coul  Goppagh  ?" 

"  He's  in  the  mountains,  to  be  sure, 
expecting  you  and  the  rest  of  us ; 
we'll  be  in  Red  bay  in  an  hour,  and 
there  you  lie  like  a  lump  of  pig-iron. 
Come  on  deck,  man,  and  take  a  turn 
before  breakfast." 

"  On  deck,"  thought  I—"  on  what 
deck  ?  or  where  am  I  ?  or  what's  all 
this  for?"     So  muttering,  and  ill  at 


ease,  I  dressed  and  stepped  up  what 
did  seem  a  companion-ladder,  on  what 
was  as  like  as  like  could  be  to  a  deck 
of  a  neat  cutter  of  about  thirty  tona 
under  a  mainsail  and  jib,  spanking 
down  along  a  panorama  of  majestie 
forelands  and  precipices,  at  the  rate  of 
about  ten  knots. 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough,*'  said  I 
to  a  sdlor,  "  to  give  me  a  box  on  the 
ear?" 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  replied^ 
laughing  ;  and,  turning  to  T6n  Uobh^ 
"please  vour  honour,  I  don't  think 
he's  (winlcing  his  eye)  yet." 

I  sat  down  on  the  taffirail  in  bewil- 
derment. 

"Where's  Murlough?*  I  asked 
Glenstachey. 

"  Far  astern :  we  left  Murloagh  an 
hour  ago." 
"  Where  ?" 
"  Close  by  Fairhead." 
"Will    Murlough   follow    to   the 
hills  ?" 

"  O  yes,"  said  Glenstachey,  **  aiid# 
next,  the  hills  will  dance  after  Mur- 
lough." 

"  Pshaw  I  you  are  fooling  me." 
"  By  the  holy  Bridget,  the  man'a 
mad!'^ 

"  Will  you  answer  me,"  said  I,  "a 
nlain  question :  did  I  not  get  here  bj 
Murlough  last  night?" 
"  Yes." 

"Then  I  wish  to  speak  to  him— 
where  is  he  ?" 

"  Be  it  known,  then,  to  thee,"  said 
Glenstachey,  "  if  you  are  so  waioxm, 
that  the  same  Murlough  with  whom 
you  wish  to  speak  is" 

"  Close  under  Fairhead,"  said  T6n 
Dubh — "  come  to  breakout.*' 

"  Is  known  to  roe,"  continued  Glen- 
stachey, "  as  a  pleasant  bay,  eastward 
by  Fairhead,  with  a  rocky  winding 
shore,  affording  good  shelter  to  a  few 
trees,  and  a  safe  landin^^  to  fishing 
boats ;  any  commands  will  be  faith- 
fully delivered  to  the  anzions  wayet 
and  listening  rocks  on  my  return.*' 

"  What  the  deuce  do  yon  all  mean  ?"* 
said  I,  "  is  not  Murlough  six  feet" 

"Deep  at  low  water,"  said  Tte 
Dubh.     "  Look  the  chart." 

"  Six  feet  in  his  stockings,"  said  J, 
sitting  down  on  the  companion^  '^and 
has  abundance  of  black"-—— 
"  Soles, "  said  T6n  DuUu 
"  Hair,"  I  continued— <«moreoffr^  « 
heavy" 
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««  Swell/'  uud  T6n  Dubh,  <«witb  an 
•Mt  wind." 

**  Brow/'  I  went  on,  **  and  carried 
me  with  jour  help" 

**  In  this  g^ood  boat, '  the  Barnacle/ 
bj  Cool  Goppagh'f  invitation,  oTer  a 
•tiff  sea  since  ten  o'clock  last  night,  to 
where  he  waits  us  in  the  fflens.** 

•*  Carried  me/*  said  I,  "  you  in- 
fernal rascals,  on  a  rudder  and  a  pair 
of  oars  with  a  lantern.** 

'<  Hal  ha!  haP 

**  And  I  saw  a  skeleton  on  the  sea, 
and  heard  a  song  which  I  forget." 

"  Ho !  ho  1" 

"  And  I  ate  half  a  goat,  and  drank 
a  toast  to  the  dead,  and  saw  it  again.*' 

**  Brian  !*'  shouted  Glenstacbej, 
**  have  you  a  prayer-book  on  board  ? 
this  poor  gentleman  had  better  go  to 
his  berth.  You  can  twist  a  bit  of 
spun-yam  on  his  wrbtt  if  he  geta 
furious." 

'*  Are  these  real  rashers  and  eggs," 
said  I,  advancing  to  the  table,  **  or  a 
fond  delusion  ?" 

**  Veritable  swine,"  quoth  Glenst*- 
cber,  *<have  grunted  on  these  hams 
in  6lenshesk,  and  the  hens  that  laid 
these  eggs  have  cackled  round  tha 
ruins  of  Bona  Margy.  Lo,  be  eateth ; 
f^tl  teetotallitsime  dtnmm/  behold 
the  evil  spirit  hath  gone  out  of  him  t" 

««  Tell  me,  then/'  said  I,  '*  did  we 
not  meet  last  night  in  that  oaken 
chamber  in  a  cave  ? — were  there  not 
four  wooden  mothers,  a  toast  to  the 
dead,  and  a  plumed  skeleton  ?  Did  I 
not"— 

"  Out  hyperbolical  fiend  1  is  not 
thine  hour  past?" 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  heave  me 
up  to  the  yard-end,  toss  me  over  tha 
stem,  for  I  have  seen  the  deril  and 
the  dead,  and  cannot  live." 

*'  Tell  me  now,"  said  Glenstachey, 
'<  did  you  see  a  living  man  last  night, 
before  you  saw  the  dead  ?" 

••An  old  man,"  said  I,  ««on  Tor 
side,  nhowed  me  the  way ;  when  it 
came  dark,  I  remember  a  spring  well 
and  water-creHses  where  I  sat  down  to 
feed  alone  on  the  herb  of  the  field." 

**  Was  there  nothing  of  a  flask?" 
aske<1  Ton  Dubh. 

"  Truly,"  I  said,  "  my  memory  is 
sometimes  at  fault,  but  once  I  had 
such  an  utensil  before  the  day  when  I 
took  this  pledge." 

'*  And  by  the  soul  of  Meave  Roe," 
swore  Glenstachey,  as  I  handed  to  htm 


the  ease  which  hting  by  a  ribbon  in  nr 
bosom,  «<  I  would  take  thb  pledg«^  tf 
the  devil  offered  it,  not  to  speak  of  tlia 
holy  man,"  and,  with  these  worda»  ha 
swallowed  a  fflass  of  brandv :  Ogling 
the  symbol  of  my  tows,  he  han£d  u 
to  Ton  Dubh,  who  gnlped  a  glaia 
again,  aa  he  held  it  to  hia  ayes,  as- 
olaiming,  **  O,  hoW  pledge,  bkaiad  ba 
tbe  lipa  that  gave  thee.'* 

**  I  ou  take  a  stranffe  way  to  honoor 
it,*'  said  I,  snatching  it  from  his  band% 
when,  to  my  shame  and  confnaion^ 
instead  of  a  temperanea  medal,  which 
I  thought  I  had  hastilv  atnunad 
on  my  denarture,  I  saw  the  image  of 
my  dear  Mary  Dempsey  ezpoara  to 
the  eyes  of  these  rambling  Cdts,  and 
pled^red  in  najggina  of  brandy. 

••I  am  resigned  to  destiny,"  said  It 
''  but  rarely  I  am  beset  with  aorcery. 
Answer  me,  b  this  the  upper  air,  or  art 
thon  Beelieboul,  the  pnnce  of  fiiea  ?** 

**  Answer  me  again,"  said  Glenatft- 
chev,  **  how  came  we  to  find  a  philo- 
sopher like  thee  bv  thy  eldritdi  gif> 
glmg^  and  yells  in  the  dark  moor,  witk 
thy  feet  in  a  spring  well,  in  whota 
stream  thon  wert  seated*  with  aa 
empt^  flask^  in  one  liand,  hnrraiqg  to 
the  air,  while,  ever  more  pressii^  to 
thy  lips  that  bauble  in  thy  breast,  and 
murmurinff  •  dear  Bfarj  Temperanoe/ 
'  holy  FaUier  Dempaey,*  and  anon^ 
like  one  in  agonies  of  death,  roariiy 
out '  Murlougn !'  till  thegrooaa  vpnug 
from  the  hilla  T 

«'  If  it  be  so»  than,"  aaid  I,  abashad* 
and  half  recording  somethinff  radi  in 
my  memory,  "  that  cold,  and  hangar* 
and  darkness,  and  a  aingle  indiaar^ 
tion" 

^  Except  a  similar  drama  in  Londoot 
one  eveni^  ooning  home  firom  lira. 
CloeecramT  ball,  whan  a  Sir  Soma* 
thing  at  the  police  eoort  ordered  a 
fine  of  five  poonds,  baeanaa  yon  had 
longhair." 

*'  But  waa  there  nothing  of  a  fira 
on  Fairhaad  ?" 

"  Why,  a  boy  told  oi  yon  asked  fbr 
Murlouni,  and  he  directed  yon  by  a 
fire  accidentaUy  homing  there. 

««  And  Mnrlough?"  aaid  I,  ««rcad 
this  note— there  most  be  a  Mnrlough*" 

**  A  Murlough  there  is,  as  beaotiftil 
a  bay  as  ever  drank  a  wave;  Cool 
Goppagh  is  but  a  ooor  penman,  and 
his  note  refers  you  tnere  tor  hia  man. 
Here,  Brian!"  he  shootad,  ««whara 
do  yoo  live  aahora  ?" 
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**  At  MarloQghi  lir." 

**  Well,  but  the  bull's  horn,  and 
that  griilj  phantom,  I  heard  with  these 
•ars,  saw  with  these  eyes." 

**  Why  I  blew,  myself,  as  sweet  a 
bugle-call  as  ever  Murlough  echoed 
to,  and  the  winged  death  is  Coul  Gop- 
pagh's  ensign — it  rose  from  no  tangfie 
forest,  but  glimmered  from  that  magic 
lantern  on  the  white  sail.  Coul  was 
cruising  in  Rathlin  Sound,  and  came 
ashore  at  the  call." 

**  Did  he  not  drink  to  the  dead  ?*' 

**  Yea,  for  he  found  you  dead.*' 

*•  Drunk,"  said  Ton  Dubh, 

**  Such  tricks  hath  strong  intoxica- 
tion." 

**  But  we  are  opening  Red  Bay,  and 
yonder  is  Coul  Goppagh,  pacing  on 
the  strand." 

Olenariv  now  opened  its  mountain 
bosom  as  if  it  wooed  the  sea  within ; 
as  I  gazed  up  this  glorious  valley, 
Glenstachey  threw  the  bowsprit  into 
the  wind,  the  peak  dropped,  the  fore- 
sail flapped,  over  went  the  anchor,  and 
we  rowed  ashore  under  Ardclinis. 

"  It  is  ten  Years,  Glenstachey,"  said 
Coul  Goppafffa,  **  since  you  and  I  were 
pilgrims  in  these  glens.  My  limbs  are 
at  young  as  ever,  but  death  and  life 
hare  written  many  a  page  within  our 
hearts  since  then.  Do  not  answer  me, 
for  you  are  not  mortal  man  if,  in  ten 
years,  you  stretch  out  your  hand  and 
feel  no  vacancy  where  truth,  and  hope, 
and  love,  then  grasped  it  with  a  wel- 
come. Still  your  heart  beats  on.  This 
Uttle  river  runs  as  cheerily  into  the 
sea  beside  us  as  ever,  but  the  bells 
that  sparkled  on  it,  since  then,  have 
hung  in  dews  on  the  unvisited  African 
forest,  broken  in  the  foam  far  in  the 
Pacific  solitudes,  from  waves  unheard, 
round  isles  unknown  to  man.** 

'*  I  am  an  old  man  since  then,"  said 
Glenstachey,  «  1  see  these  hills  as  of 
old,  but  the  dawn  has  mounted  into 
day,  the  gold  and  purple  and  the  azure 
light  is  gone : — 

•  Tht  btMitlftil  l«  TaaUhtd— cad  retwM  noC* " 

**  Nay,  never,"  answered  Coul  Gop- 
pagfa,  **  while  a  drop  of  blood  is  warm 
u  your  heart,  if  it  has  truly  loved 
what  nature  revealed  around  it  in  its 
yonth,  whether  in  age  or  poverty,  or 
aU  misfortune,  does  the  beautiful  for- 


it«  The  thought  is  Hick  that  says 
•o  I  but  let  it  come  forth  fVom  its  cham- 
ber into  the  pleasant  sky,  and  acknow- 


ledge the  flowers  and  the  ton*  The 
sun  of  life  itself  may  be  darkened,  bnl 
it  goes  to  dawn  in  other  climea,  and 
carries  day  around  it ;  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  grave  there  is  glorious 
morning  still,  and  memory  sends  its 
evening  beam  softly  backward  over  th« 
scene,  like  sunset  gazing  on  the  dawn- 
ing hills." 

<'  Ah,"  said  Glenstachey,  «'but  who 
can  redeem  the  darkened  honrf  goo* 
by?" 

*^  We  must  not  count  upon  the 
passing  clouds,"  said  Coul  Goppagfa# 
**  but  on  the  everlasting  sun  beyond 
them.  I  know,  even  in  mortal  ioye# 
there  are  agonies  no  pen  has  ever  writ* 
ten,  unutterable  only  by  the  silent 
despair,  with  tearless  eye  and  hoUow 
cheek — but  if  it  be  true,  there  it  a 
divinity  within  it  that  leads  the  mortal 
into  immortality." 

Thus  speaking,  we  followed  at  ha 
traversed  the  rising  ground,  until  we 
passed  within  an  inclosure  of  thorn 
trees,  where  stood  the  last  remnants 
of  an  ancient  seat  of  religion.  No- 
thing was  left  but  a  space  of  graTet» 
themselves  in  ruins.  The  whole  place 
was  covered  with  bur-weed*  whoee 
broad  leaves  stood  almost  to  our  shoal* 
ders  as  we  entered.  A  mountain  aah 
of  remarkable  form  and  agCt  had 
clasped  the  ruined  wall  in  the  centre* 
and  twining  round  it,  spread  out  ita 
graceful  boughs  and  foliage,  rich  with 
the  crimson  clustered  berries,  over  the 
graves.  There  was  one  mound  richly 
covered  with  the  wild  clover  flowen* 
and  seemingly  newer  than  the  othen 
on  which  he  sate  down,  and  we  betida 
him.  T6n  Dubh  busied  himself  with 
a  huge  tobacco-pipe,  or  rather  kiln* 
which  he  produced  from  his  knapsack  i 
it  was  circled  with  a  golden  rim,  a 
winged  serpent.  Glenstachey  aat  pen- 
sive, with  his  hands  cUsped  over  a 
sloe  thorn  cudgel,  black,  knotty,  gUMaj, 
on  which  I  now  perceived  tne  tame 
device,  with  the  serpent  winding  np^ 
most  exquisitely  carved,  like  a  Cadn* 
ceus ;  on  Coul  doppagh't  finger,  where 
his  hand  lay  in  the  green  grata  of  the 
g^rave,  I  saw  a  ring  with  the  tame 
symbol ;  the  snake  was  gold,  and  the 
wings  set  with  minute  brillianta,  and 
the  glittering  eyes  the  same.  I  nibbed 
mj  eyes,  remembering  the  bowl  in  the 
cave. 

•<  Did  I  not,"  taid  l-.«did  I  not 
drink*'—. 
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**  Too  naoh  last  night/'  said  T6n 
Dnbhyobterviiiginjrperplezitj.  ^Thif 
b  a  myitery  of  our  anceiton,  older 
than  Egypt.  From  this  tradition 
Hermet  derired  his  rod  and  Tjphon 
sprung.  It  was  old  whon  Chronoi 
was  young,  and  on  th^se  hills  our  rrej 
fathers  adored  the  sun."  With  these 
oracles  he  ceased,  and  the  clouds  slow]  j 
issuing  ftom  his  lips,  withdrew  him 
from  mj  sight. 

«<Ave  MarU!'*  said  I»  internallj 
TOwing  four  threepenny  tapers  to  the 
Virgin,  '*  they  are  sorcerers,  leagued 
with  creeping  things  of  the  earth.'* 

**  Do  Tou  remember,  Glenstachey,** 
said  Coui  Goppagh,  **  on  that  morning,  * 
ten  years  ago,  when  you  and  1  ftrst 
traversed  these  hills  together,  when  on 
a  hot  July  noon,  wear?  and  thirsty,  we 
stooped  down  to  drink  from  a  stream 
by  the  road  side  in  the  glen  hard  by, 
and  heard  a  voice  from  some  one  nn« 
seen" 

*'  A  voice,"  said  Glenstachey,  ab- 
ruptly laving  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
arm,  **  such  as  wails  out  of  little  falls 
in  a  mountain  rill — a  voice  such  as  the 
dead  speak  with  in  our  dreams— such 
as  those  who  utter  have  caught  from 
the  confines  of  the  other  world,  forlorn 
and  sweet  like  the  wind  in  the  long 
summer  grass,  that  said  these  words— 
♦  here  is  a  purer  spring.*  ** 

**  The  same,**  said  Coul  Goppagh ; 
^and  we  stared  around  as  we  stood 
up,  with  the  docken  leaves  from  which 
we  drank  dripping  in  our  hands,  then 
crossed  the  little  fence  and  saw,  sitting 
on  a  green  knoll  beside  a  spring  that 
ran  awav  from  her  feet,  a  woman         " 

*'  No  woman/*  said  Glenstachey, 
**  but  the  fadc<l  remnant  of  a  woman-^ 
a  bodv  in  which  the  soul  did  not  abide, 
but  only  lingereil  by,  leading  it  awaj 
out  of  the  worM,  holding  by  fits  the 
light  of  memory  to  her  feet,  as  one 
who  guide's  a  (Nlgrim  on  whom  the 
ni{sht  has  fallen  unawares.*' 

•<  I  think,"  Mid  Coul  Goppagh,  *'  as 
we  tat  down  by  her  on  that  green  over 
the  spring,  and  looked  around  us,  a 
nobler  vi»ion  did  not  talute  the  eye  of 
Aflsm  new  woke  in  paradise.  The 
mountain  sides  diving  ^teep  into  the 
gl««n  with  many  a  mount  and  dell ;  the 
river  laughing  through  the  sloe  and 
hazel,  an  it  curleil  on  its  wav  like  the 
secret  nymph  glancing  through  her 
shaken  hair  ;  the  half- hidden  village ; 
the  tumble  of  the  rocks  toward  iSbm 


coast,  soft  with  heath  and  htMl  aa  hie 
aa  Garron  of  the  hreakerty  its  blade 
brow  wreathed  with  the  wbeelbg  gaUi» 
and  its  feet  among  the  foam  that  ran 
round  the  edge  of  ererr  littla  baj  | 
right  below  lay  the  eurruig  HtnxA  of 
Red  Bay,  with  its  bhie  surges  breakin|^ 
into  snow,  and  glaaeing  in  the  •nn.'* 

««Bnt  there  she  sat/'saidOlaDttadMgr, 
''like  an  image  of  sorrow  in  tha  tempk 
of  joy,  her  arms  folded  in  her  lap,  Mid 
her  hands  clasped  together.  Her 
cheeks  were  pale  and  worn,  her  Una 
conred  down  and  colourless,  her  hau** 
carelessly  tied,  hanging  down  her 
back,  and  no  motion  to  m  teen  except 
the  little  rise  and  fall  of  the  boaora,  and 
the  eves  frill  of  inward  meaniiw,  that 
rolled  but  with  little  recoffnitfon  on 
the  scenes  without.  *This  b  ftno 
water,*  I  said,  as  I  drank  it  greedilj» 
*  and  we  may  thank  yon  for  it.' 

**  *  YoQ*re  strangersb'  she  aaid»  «aad 
maybe  yon'U  do  more  than  that  jH  for 
some  poor  wandering  body  that  doecnt 
know  where  to  put  her  hand.  Olv 
but  there's  a  deal  of  trouble— sore,  sort 
trouble/  she  said,  with  a  long  inter- 
mpted  sirii,  «in  this  world,  and  for 
all  that,  3m  aammer  daj'a  aa  ine  9M 
ever. 

'*'  I  bope^*  said  I,  'yon  have  noM 
that  won't  easUv  pais  over.' 

**'  111  soon  have  mine  orer,  thank 
God,*  she  said,  ^bnt  it's  a  sore  Irar* 
den.' 

^'  Are  jou  in  need  of  any  thing?* 

^ '  I  am ;  what  nobody  can  giva. 
No,  no,'  she  said,  obsenriQg  me  pot 
my  hand  to  my  pocket,  *  I  think  ye  ; 
but  it  most  cure  a  broken  heart,  and 
if  I'm  poor  I  have  eooogb,  and  kind- 
Bess  with  it.* 

'« We  were  silent  Theaapeetof  tha 
rain  she  spoke  of  was  too  plafai  in  her 
foee  for  trilliiiff  words. 

<«« How  did  yoa oome?'  iha  adnd 
▼acantly, 

•••By  Glenariv.* 

**  For  the  first  time  she  moTed,and  n 
most  mournful  smile  just  rose  with  tha 
sigh  into  her  eyes,  and  sunk  with  it 
again  within  the  dnngeon  of  her  boeonu 
^e  raised  her  hand  and  drew  it  alon|^ 
by  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and  a  deep 

regretful  earnestness  waa  in  her  maniMr 
as  she  said— 

M «  And  isnt  it  alorely  short  down 
by  Glenariv  V 

"*  We  warmly  awentad.  «  Ah,'  iba 
iaid»  /jpov^  art  ■Mrry^^iivtadf  an' 
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there's  life  in  your  cheeks,  and  I  know 
by  myself  ye  feel  nothin  but  a  blissin* 
in  every  thing  you  see.  May  ye  never 
know  the  day  that  the  brighter  the 
sun  sits  in  the  sky  an*  the  flowers  on 
the  grass,  they  only  make  your  heart 
the  heavier  and  the  darker.*  And 
she  began,  with  empty  eyes  cast  down, 
to  pick  the  daisies  from  the  grass,  and 
throw  them  in  the  stream.  '  If  there's 
any  body  ye  love,*  she  said,  <  be  kind 
to  them  now,  for  there's  a  day  comiu' 
when  it  will  be  hard  for  ye.* 

"*  If  you  have  trouble,  poor  woman,' 
we  urged  her,  *  don*t  give  over  hope, 
for  time  cures  all.' 

'*'  It  does  surely,  an'  it  will,*  she 
said,  *  an'  my  time*8  coming  fast.' 

** '  Have  you  lost  friends?* 

*'  *  I  have  lost  all  I  looked  to  in  the 
wide  world.  There's  one  to  be  born 
yet,'  she  said  modestly,  '  but  it  won't 
have  a  mother  to  heed  it,  poor  thing, 

an'  its   father' she  ended  with    a 

long  sigh,  and  again  folding  her  hands 
in  her  lap  and  shivering,  said  in  an 
under-breath,  '  God  help  me  !' 

"  There  was  such  an  utter  and  meek 
misery  in  her  voice,  her  look,  and 
demeanour,  that  we  waited  to  hear 
her  story.  It  was  a  simple  one.  She 
was  young,  and  wasted  beauty  hung 
about  her  form  and  features,  like  a 
dress  from  which  the  body  had  shrunk 
away.  She  was  born  and  bred  '  down 
by  Glenariv.*  At  the  well  where 
she  sat,  and  used  to  lift  water  often 
in  the  day,  her  innocent  heart  was 
lost  and  won ;  and  every  knoll  and 
curve  in  that  glorious  glen,  and  on 
the  sea  shore,  was  living  and  haunted 
in  her  memory.  '  Oh,*  she  said,  he 
was  tender-hearted  and  kind,  and  I 
sometimes  think  I  hear  him  speakin'  to 
me  out  of  that  stream  when  I  ^it  here, 
for  it  was  runnin*  the  same  when  we 
were  here.*  They  were  married,  and 
soon  after  he  took  a  fever  and  died. 
Now  here  she  sat,  and,  like  a  dream, 
beheld  the  glorious  summer  mocking 
the  ruins  of  her  heart.  All  consola- 
tion was  in  vain. 

" '  Oh,  if  you  could  cure  me  of 
dreams,'  she  said :  '  of  dreams  every 
night,  till  I  cry  when  I  waken  to  think 
I  am  alive.  I  see  him,  I  see  him  as 
plain  as  you  before  me ;  and  often 
there  does  be  a  wee,  wee  child  as  like 
him  as  himself,  and  it  keens  and  caUs 
me  till  my  very  heart  is  broken.' 

We  urg^  her  to  leave  this  haunted 


spot  and  walk  down  tbrongfa  Uie  plenor 
by  the  shore,  hoping  that  exerciao  and 
change  of  objects  might  chase  away 
her  grief ;  but  in  vain.  *  There's  not 
a  spot  of  them  all,'  she  sud,  '  I  haven't 
played  about  since  I  was  as  high  as  my 
knee ;  and  oh,  to  think  of  them  happy 
days  and  the  days  since — there's  some 
of  his  voice  in  the  very  waves,  and 
when  I  die  I'll  he  happy.'  We  left 
her  with  her  portion,  and  she  bleated 
us  as  we  went.  *  Maybe,*  said  the, 
*  if  ever  you  come  here  again,  you'll 
come  up  to  drink  at  the  well,  and  if 
you  believe  in  them  things,  like  ub*  saj 
a  prayer  for  them  was  once  happy  here 
before  you.* 

«  We  will  go  up  now  to  that  well," 
said  Glenstachey,  ''and  drink.  Tba 
face  and  the  voice  of  that  one  has 
never  left  my  mind  since.  Often  when 
I  saw  sorrow,  and  heard  outcries  in 
the  rich  man's  chamber  for  little  ill» 
has  that  living  woe,  pale,  meek»  hope- 
less, and  tearless,  risen  before  mj  eyes 
with  her  ruined  love,  bootless  bsatity» 
and  youth  in  vain : 


*  Sorrowful  and 
Most  lorrowful  aod  Md  UuU  ever  alglwd.* 


Perhaps  she  lives  yet,  for  time  holds 
miracles  in  his  unshed  sands,  and  tha 
faded  eyes  mav  be  bright  now,  and  tha 
lips  that  could  not  smile  may  sing ;  I 
have  seen  such  things,  hut  never 
misery  more  sincere.  Come  let  us 
seek  her." 

"  You  shall  seek  her  nearer,"  said 
Coul  Goppagh,  •*  for  1  came  hm  that 
you  should  find  her.  We  are  sittinff 
on  her  grave.** 

"  May  she  rest  in  peace,"  said  Glen- 
stachey ;  "  I  could  have  wished  her  no 
fairer  mheritance.     Let  us  go." 

We  strode  away  through  ArdcUnia 
and  by  the  "  waterfoot,"  over  a  little 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  glen  where  it 
meets  the  sea,  and  presently  ascended 
the  northern  bank  of  Glenariv,  where^ 
a  little  withdrawn  from  the  path  oft 
one  side  of  a  green  mount,  a  grasiu 
brimmed  fountain  uttered  its  waters* 
bubbling  and  singing  among  daisicfb 
to  the  sun.     We  sat  m  silence. 

*'  I  drink  to  the  dead,"  said  Cool 
Goppagh,  filling  his  palm  from  the  rill 
— '<  may  her  soul  have  peace." 

"  Sorcerer !"  I  said  within  mj^M, 
"  this  is  nor  dreaming  nor  waluns ;" 
and  I  turned  fearfully  roundj  eipectin^ 
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to  fee  a  skeleton  behind,  with  unfolded 
wings  and  warning  band  npliitedy  and 
I  siw  a  Tision  that  made  roe  dumb. 

Through  a  gap  in  a  little  ring  of 
hazel  brushwood  hard  bj»  a  voice 
broke  out  singing  ;  and  there,  nncon- 
scious  of  our  presence,  was  a  child — a 
Tery  little  maid,  the  Terj  incarnation 
of  all  joy  and  innocence,  leaping, 
dancing,  singing,  laughing  to  herself. 
Not  more  cheerily  sang  the  brook,  nor 
more  graceful  ran  its  ripples  down  the 
lea.  In  every  way  her  pliant  form 
bent  like  the  long  gprass-stalks  in  the 
wind,  as  she  plucked  whin  blossoms 
and  daisies,  laying  them  in  rings,  and 
dancing,  now  within  and  now  without 
the  little  labyrinths  she  formed.  Her 
hair  was  of  that  colour  like  the  sun- 
beams throuffh  the  brown  autunm 
woods,  and  fell  in  waves  round  her 
shoulders.  It  hung  before  her  face  as 
she  stooped,  and  her  eyes  glittered 
within ;  then  she  balanced  over  her 
doings  thoughtfully,  and  then  fell  to 
such  a  tripping  as  elves  on  midsummer 
eve,  while  that  long  hair  flew  athwart 
her  cheeks  and  bosom.  Sometimes 
she  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  and  stood 
still,  like  Silence  descended  from  the 
blessed  calm  of  the  summer  heaven, 
whose  azure  lay  within  her  eyes ;  then 
stooped  to  either  side  like  a  young  tree 
whose  buds  feel  the  first  kiss  of  the 
spring  winds ;  anon  she  paced  about 
in  many  a  maze,  as  the  happy  heart 
within  her  led  her  footsteps.  Her 
little  lips  were  apart  as  she  sang  for 
joy — to  kiss  them  were  to  drink  anew 
the  fount  of  innocence.  I  never  saw 
her  like  in  the  world. 

•Mt  is  Faith/*  said  Glenstachej, 
"  arisen  from  the  grave." 

•<lt  is  Hope,**  said  T6n  Dubh; 
*'  that  smile  annuls  the  tomb.** 

"  It  is  Love,**  said  Coul  Goppagh, 
**  that  never  dies.** 

I  arose  to  approach  her,  but  the 
heard  the  voices,  and,  looking  to  our 
tffoup,  stood,  with  her  hands  full  of 
blossoms,  in  amazement.  I  advanced, 
hut  in  a  moment  she  was  behind  the 
bushes,  peeping  through.  I  called 
her,  hut  Ahe  eluded  me,  and  fled  away 
swiftly  through  the  thicket  of  whins 
out  of  hiu'ht. 

'*  Let  her  go,'*  said  Coul  Goppagh, 
*^  like  a  fawn  to  the  wilderness — let 
her  go,  and  ask  not  of  her  more.  I 
have  a  belief  now,  and  disturb  it  by  no 
questions ;  I  will  hold  her  for  ever- 


more  the  unborn  one  who  eaQed  in 
•leep  to  that  departed  soul,  and  she 
appeared  to  ui  with  that  joy  in  her 
countenance  Aroro  heaven.  Oh,  lad 
humanity  1 — oh,  joyAil  immortality  1 
Here,  where  we  learned  the  lesson  of 
death  and  sorrow,  unfkiling  nature  baa 
•ent  us  this  messenger  of  life  and  re- 
joicing ;  for  her  blotsomi  are  fiuthfbi 
when  they  fade  in  autumn,  full  of  seed 
for  the  spring.  With  this  omen  let  us 
to  the  hills  to-morrow. ** 

We  strolled  down  to  the  river  bankf* 
and  wandered  till  evening  in  ita  winding 
nooks.  The  banks  are  steep  and 
rocky,  running  into  innumerable  dells» 
thick  with  diutering  blackberries  and 
aloe.  Here  and  there  the  boughs  of 
willow  and  alder  hang  in  the  rapid 
stream.  In  one  spot  the  river  bed 
curves  abruptly  round  by  a  liroeetona 
brink.  We  sat  on  a  laive  shelving 
rock  where,  directly  opposite,  a  rowan 
tree  bent  across  a  brawling  fall,  and 
the  red  berries  hung,  dancing  on  the 
broken  foam  like  nre.  Near  where 
we  sat,  a  long  trailing  spray  of  bramble 
was  bowed  over  the  water,  and  aa  the 
twilight  fell,  a  little  robin  sat  on  it  and 
sang.  He  sang  so  sweet  we  were 
afraid  to  move  lest  be  should  take 
wing,  and  the  water  rushed  away,  and 
evermore  he  sang. 

'*  Interpret  the  song,  Coul  Gop- 
pagh,** said  Tom  Dubh.  •*  The  hour 
18  meet,  and  the  place ;  and  von  were 
wont  to  know  the  meaning  of  ail  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  bmight  as  of 
the  winds,  and  the  waves,  and  the 
streams.** 

**  Thejr  are  a  portion  of  the  nature 
that  is  in  ua,*'  said  Coul  Goppagh, 
^and  never  without  a  meaning;  he 
that  hath  ears  to  bear  let  him  bear. 
But  I  have  a  song  of  mv  own  at  thb 
hour.  Hush  I  did  jou  near  a  voice 
in  the  stream  ?** 

It  seemed  the  water&U  that  apoke^ 
for  his  voice  ran  in  a  clear,  soft  unison 
as  he  chanted  along — the  red-breast 
shook  his  wings  and  listened. 

Down  by  Glenariv's  lovely  shore. 
While  antoran  sheaves  are  binding, 

A-down  Glen  Dan,  and  vet  once  more. 
Through  Ballyeman  winding :— > 

Ten  long-some  years  their  tale  hav^ 
told 

Since  first  we  wandered  here, 
The  rocks  are  steadfast  as  oi  old--. 

The  waters  run  as  dear. 
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He  paused  and  gazed  around — a 
sigh  of  the  wind  passed  through  the 
grass — the  Robin  sang  out  a  momen- 
tary cadence,  and  he  went  on : — 

The  sky  rejoices,  and  the  air 
Breathes  down  the  blessed  boon 

Into  my  bosom,  as  I  fare 
Once  more  with  pilgrim  shoon. 

Up   from    the    waves    the   mountains 
stand- 
Reporting  to  the  sky, 

In  echoes  from  the  gladsome  strand. 
The  tales  they  murmur  by. 

And  the  long  dash  of  the  surf  on 
Red  Bay  came  rolling  drowsily  up  the 
valley,  and  mingled  with  the  sounding 
of  the  river  falls.  He  dropped  a  leu 
in  the  rapid  stream,  and  uttered,  like 
one  speaking  in  a  dream :— > 

The  woman  of  the  well  is  gone  ;-^ 
No  voice  was  there  to  gn^eet, 

Only  the  water  murmuring  on 
As  ever,  at  my  feet. 

From  where  the  wells  of  life  are  hid, — 

A  voice  beside  the  way 
Has  spoken,  like  her  own,  to  bid 

The  weary  stranger  stay. 

Beside  a  purer  spring,  whose  brink 

Is  by  a  better  shore. 
She  lingers  now,  where  those  who  drink 

Shall  thirst  again  no  more. 

He  paused  again.  The  descending 
sun  came  from  the  edge  of  a  long 
cloud,  and  shone  down  one  side  of  the 
glen.  We  looked  upward  to  the  knoll 
where  the  well  sprung,  and  there  was 
a  holy  gleam  gilding  it  round,  and  the 
child  was  there  again  among  the 
beams,  like  an  angel  of  the  sky!  We 
could  see  the  smiles  on  her  face,  and 
the  motion  of  her  hair,  and,  as  we 
looked,  he  broke  forth  : — 

This  is  that  child — my  bosom  o'er 
A  strange  fond  vision  fell — 

That  nightly  came  in  dreams,  before 
The  woman  of  the  well. 

Angel  of  life  from  o*cr  the  grave ! 

I  wonder  now  no  more 
That  from  her  kouI  such  sighs  she  gave, 

Down  by  Glcnariv  shore. 

Ko  wonder  if  her  heart  was  sore 
With  earnest  following  there. 

For  I,  with  such  a  cuide  before. 
Would  follow  to  cMspair. 


Evermore,  as  we  looked,  ihe  iMped 
and  fell  still,  like  music  made  vi«blt 
in  the  air ;  and  his  voioe  went  wiA 
her  :.- 

Like  the  lithe  willow  leavet,  all  day 
A-fondling  with  the  wind,— 

So  restlessly  she  must  obey 
The  fancies  of  her  mind. 

And  now  a  moment's  calm  ia  aent, 
A  hush  falls  in  her  bosom. 

And,  droopine  so,  her  head  is  beot 
As  bends  the  summer  blossom. 

Then,  as  the  wind  a-down  the  gleii 
That  shakes  the  bells  apart. 

Imagination  stirs  again 
The  bloom  within  her  heart. 

She  sate  down  for  a  apece^  and 
seemed  to  bury  her  face  in  the  woh 
clover  flowers,  and  anon  sprang  ap^  at 
if  inspired,  and  I  thought  I  saw  her— i 
as  the  odours  of  the  wild  flowei% 
rbing  on  the  air.  Still  he  chanted 
on:— 

With  claspdd  hands  above  her  bead* 
She  dances  round  and  round 

To  aptest  music,  for  her  tread 
Maaes  music  on  the  ground. 

And  still  her  gold-brown  hair,  anbonadi 

In  many  a  revel  twined. 
Forth  from  her  cheek  and  bosom  round. 

Shakes  beauty  on  the  wind. 


Its  rippled  clusters  go  and  eome^ 
Still  ending  and  Mgun, 

Like  little  waves  that  curl  and  ft 
Against  the  setting  sun. 


Bright  blossoms  on  youth's  sapllnf  tfee. 
They  swing  across  her  brows : 

Her  glancing  eyes  therein  I  see 
Like  dew  among  the  boughs. 

Now,  as  she  stood  atill,  her  loqg 
laughing  notes  came  down  into  our 
ears.  She  stooped  over  the  spriiy» 
and  with  her  little  hands  sprinkled  ue 
water  over  the  bloomy  anowe  and 
sang  away,  while  the  level  aao-liglit 
from  the  hill  illuminated  the  drops 
that  flew  around  her,  till  she  looked  a 
sister  of  the  cherubim  in  glory,  and 
Coul  Ooppagh  held  on:-.- 


New -sprung  within  her   youth's 
vale 

Life's  holy  fountain  0ows, 
That  gushing  lau^ter  is  the  tale 

It  murmora  as  il  goes. 
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Afl,  hr  out,  iiadtr  mafai  wide  tkicf, 
Some  wave  mjoyB  iu  mood« 

Laughs  out  iu  foam,  aad  sioki,  and 
siffhs 
In  toe  great  solitude. 

So  now,  unwecting,  o'er  her  face 

A  lapiiine  laughter  goes : 
Anoo,  oecafmed  In  Joj,  apace 

It  sinks  into  repose. 

8he  is  not  mortal  in  her  look, 

She  is  not  flesh  and  blood. 

She  nerer  drank  the  water-brook 
Nor  tasted  mortal  food. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking,  and  we 
taw  her  crouching  with  arms-full  of 
blossoms  in  her  bosom  as  she  wheeled 
round,  plucking  new  daisies  from  the 
green,  and  he  continued  :— 

Such  little  whirlwind  in  its  sleep 

Beguiles  the  summer  air. 
Withdrawing,  like  a  dream,  to  iweep 

The  forest  comers  bare ; 

Or  eddy  in  the  stream  that  wiles 
The  fallinf^  leares  aside, — 

So,  falling  round  hor,  she  beguiles 
My  fancy  to  abide. 

And  she  vanished  from  the  spot. 
We  all  arose  as  if  a  spell  had  faded 
from  the  scene,  an<]  heard  the  rush 
of  the  river,  and  the  grey  evening  fell 
over  the  glen,  and  Robin  broke  out  so 
aad  and  sweet,  as  if  the  evening  star 
sung  from  the  brim  of  the  skv. 

«  I  II  ill  follow  her,"  I  said,  going* 
"  into  heaven. " 

**  Peace !"  said  Coul  Ooppagh,  re- 
straining me  with  his  hana.  <*  You 
must  go  the  church-yard  way  there. 
Enjoy  the  heaven  you  have  :— 

Imagination's  fields  are  green, — 
The  (luwers  of  Love  are  fair, 

Deep    in    their    bloom    her    lips  have 
Ixi'n, 
And  drank  the  dew^rops  there. 

Within    our    hearts     those'  fields    are 
spreail, 
Tho»o  blos<oro^  do  not  wither ; 


With  her,  wbeo  winter  Irnnm  tr*  dead. 
We  wUl  be  wando^  thitber." 

We  walked  in  lileDce  down  tha 
glen,  threading  the  bank  of  the  rtTeft 
•ometiroei  over  soft  green  moet,  and 
sometimes  pushing  through  thickets 
of  sloe,  brambles*  and  ymlow  fnrae* 
and  stood  once  more  in  the  graTo- 
yard,  under  the  branchea  of  the  rowan 
tree,  af  the  evening  graduallr  witiw 
drew  its  curtain  from  the  stoned  sky. 
Southward  over  us  Orion  bound  hit 
heXXf  snd  pursued  his  everlasting  pil- 
grimage, with  darkened  eyes  seeking 
the  sun ;  the  roaring  sound  luurd  by 
was  not  the  surf  on  Oarron,  Init  tlM 
sledging  Cyclops  in  grim  Vulcan's 
forge,  whose  din  leads  his  blinded' 
way.^  Ha  !  there  struck  Brontes  : 
b  that  doubling  roar  came  on  Steropes 
and  Pyracmon,  on  the  ringing  thnn- 
derbolt ! 

''  Who  will  deny  immortalitj  to 
man,**  said  Cool  Goppogfa,  as  he 
looked  upward,  **  when  we  bear  the 
voice  of  homanity  calling  to  ns— yet» 
from  unrecorded  time,  out  of  the  host 
of  heaven,  and  with  no  more  than  a 
droop  of  the  eyelid— thus*  heboid  the 
wrecks  among  our  feet  ?  What  bones 
lie  here  I  What  youth— what  lighted 
eyes — what  love — what  sighs»  with  a 
soul  in  every  one — what  ambitions^ 
what  fears — what  wrongs — what  cha- 
rities— what  hopes  1  AU  blotted  even 
out  of  memory.  Can  we  find  nothing 
here  of  all  that  was  so  warm  and  Uv* 
ing :  is  this  ivy  and  this  dewy  grass 
the  whole  ?  But  still  the  very  start 
are  full  of  the  light  that  seems  eztin* 
g^oished  here.  The  nnits  change  and 
vanish,  but  the  mighty  sum  goes  on* 
and  life  and  deatl^  and  beaotj  and 
disease,  and  every  motion  of  thie  nni- 
verse  roll  on  the  great  problem  of  the 
mind  of  God,  before  which  Philosophy 
Yet  shall  fade  sway,  as  theee  stars 
before  the  morning. 

As  we  stood  bending  over  tlia 
mound  where  lav  the  woman  of  tlia 
well,  united  to  the  bosom  she  lovedf 
Coul    Goppagh*s   voice  again,   nuMt 


*  "  rnn^tilto  itptiir  ornrulo,  responsum  aecepitt  81  per  pelagus  ad  Orienteai 
per{:«*r«*t.  ut  txrulonim  nairavitates  nemper  haberet  soli  expositas,  lumina recupera- 
turuin.  .  .  .  audito  ktrcpitu,  ad  Cydopas  perveoit***  Ac.  4c— Csre/«s  Siepkm' 
■e«,  iiener.^  10<!<K 

'*  Femim  exercebant  vasto  Cyclones  in  antro, 
Brootesqne,  Steropesque,  et  BBttu  membra  Pyr aisa.  *'^.  Farytf  Mm*  6L 
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like   the   wind    in  the   ruined  walb^ 
mourned  out: — 

With  life  within,  and  night  around  us, 

now, 
We  bow  before  thy  shrine — Forgetful- 

ness ! 
Thou  dumb  devourer  of  ail  loveliness. 
Taking,  and  giving  not  again.     See — 

how 
It  swallows  silently  all  hope,  all  joy. 
All  innocent  things  that  do  our  hearts 

employ. 
There  is  no  love  but  it  will  eat  the 

bond :  — 
No  friendship,  full    of   love,  however 

fond. 
But  it  will  gnaw  the  root.     The  bloom 

of  years, 
Just  as  it  ripens  into  fruit,  drops  down 
Into  its  gloomy  jaws  :  our  bitter  tears 
Make  it  sweet  nourishment.     A  skull, 

earth-brown 
And  eye-less,  full  of  twining  worms,  not 

speaking. 
Shall  Krin  thee  i'  the  face : — ^is  this  whom 

thou  wert  seeking  ? 

With  these  dismal  syllables  on  his 
lips  he  passed  from  the  inciosure,  and 
we  followed,  passing  by  the  waterfoot, 
and  along  the  sands  of  Red  Bay.  The 
moon  was  rising  over  the  hills  behind 
us,  and  every  long  surge  to  seaward 
heaved  up  a  bosom  black  as  night, 
until  it  curled  over  in  the  keen  light, 
and  rolled  from  our  feet  along  the 
bay  in  a  gathering  ridge  of  snowy 
silver,  hissing  and  whispering  as  it 
faded  away.  The  little  sand-hills  all 
around  were  fringed  with  the  sea-holly, 
whose  chiselled  leaves  glistened  in  the 
moon,  and  threw  their  shadows,  trem- 
bling like  pranking  fairies,  on  the  yel- 
low sands.  The  old  ruin  of  Red 
Castle,  hard  by  on  the  height,  stood 
out  clear  into  the  sky,  which  showed 
with  a  star  through  its  broken  wall; 
far  behind,  Garron  gloomed  over  the 
ocean  like  some  new  Titan,  unstricken 
bv  the  thunder ;  and  round  the  moun- 
tains,  and  deep  into  the  glens,  the 
solemn  sea-psalm  swelled  and  echoed 
on  for  ever. 

As  we  came  up  on  the  road,  which 
here  winds  round  the  beach,  I  followed 
my  companions,  who  seemed  to  my  eve 
to  vanish  suddenly  within  a  rocky 
brink  of  the  overhanging  hill.  Find- 
ing an  aperture,  I  wdked  into  it,  and 
through  a  narrow  entrance,  saw  their 
figures  obstructing  a  light. 

«  Do  the  dead  stir,  Nanny?**  said 
Colli  Goppagb  in  a  loud  Toict . 


u 


Holy  mother  r  wiu  the 
from  within,  in  an  old  and  fearfbl 
voice,  *'  livin'  or  deadf  come  in  !** 

They  passed  in,  and  I  followed. 
The  den  was  full  of  imoke,  and  a 
hearth  of  red  embers  showed  me  the 
form  of  an  ag^d  crone,  bent  op  with 
years,  and  with  small  rheumy  ejesy  set 
m  a  wrinkled  visage  that  closed  them 
round,  like  the  mouth  of  an  empty 
purse,  drawn  close.  She  seemed  to 
me  so  small  and  vellow,  as  if  an  ani- 
mated ham  had  descended  in  a  cap  and 
blue  apron  from  the  chimney  comeTf 
in  the  nightmare  of  some  dranken 
cook,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  oen- 
turies. 

An  indefinite  sense  of  recognitien 
came  across  my  mind  as  I  ffaaed  roond 
this  dim  cavern,  and  on  its  guardiaa 
gnome. 

''  Where  are  ye  from  now?**  she 
asked  of  Coul  Ooppagh»  ^  I  thoiHlit 
I  wouldn't  live  long,  when  I  saw  that 
skeleton  on  the  sea — for  ye  said  loiw 
ago,  when  I  saw  ye  last,  *  when  1 
come  back,  Nanny,  you  may  be  me^- 
surin'  out  your  gprave*»bat  ye  wor 
grim  and  fearsome  then— and  where  is 
she  ?'• 

««  Hush,  Nanny  T*  he  said,  and  I 
thought  his  features  changed — ''her 
heart  is  ouiet  as  the  gprave  long  ago. 
But  youll  live  a  year  or  two  yet. 
Where's  the  cruiskeen  ?  Peace  to  tlM 
living  and  the  dead." 

**  Amen,"  said  the  old  one^  and 
kissed  the  cup.  They  drank  rouMl 
and  handed  it  to  me.     I  declined  it. 

**  You  wem't  so  sqneamtih  wbeo 
you  wor  here  aforOf  I'm  thiiikin*^*' 
said  she,  looking  me  in  the  fi^e. 

''  I  never  was  in  this  hole  belbrt^** 
said  I,  dubiously. 

"  Troth  wor  ye,  and  more  hy  toknit 
you  geT  the  password  of  Cool  Gop* 
pagh,  an*  ye  slep'  an  them  pealime 
whole  night  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.'* 

«  Ha!  hal  haT  shouted  GWosts. 
chey  and  T6n  Dubh. 

<<  An*  more  than  that,"  she  sai4 
**  you  tuk  away  my  big  quart  bottle  la 
your  wallet." 

«  Hal  hal  hal** 

"  I  remember  nothing  of  all  tliis 
folly,"  I  said  with  dignitT. 

«<  Troth,  and  smafi  blame  to  m^ 
and  it's  easy  to  forget  what  je  t/oiomCx 
mind." 

During  this  conferenoe  I 


Coul  Goppagh  to  stand  abitraeliU 
with   folood  arms,    gasag  mood^y 
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sromid:  a  deep  tigfa  etcmped  hiin»  and 
be  started  from  lus  trance ;  **  Come, 
Nannjy*'  he  laid,  ^'blow  ap»  for  we 
miut  go." 

The  old  creature  brought  from  an 
inner  recets,  in  which  I  taw  a  bed»  a 
long  bull's  horn,  and  going  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave»  blew  a  peal  that 
•cared  the  daws  and  sparrows  from 
the  rocks ;  immediately  I  saw  the 
skeleton  on  the  sea  with  his  motionless 
wlnn.  I  lingered  a  moment  behind 
as  they  went  out. 

«'  Good  woman,"  said  I,  <'  did  I 
ever  see  this  horn  before?'* 

•'  Aj,  and  drunk  the  full  of  it  too/' 
said  she. 

I  began  to  consider  mjself  a  badly 
used  man.  This  old  one,  living  in  dens 
and  cares  of  the  earth,  who  can  she 
be  other  than  a  familiar  spirit  he  hath  ? 
They  have  practised  on  me  foully, 
raising  up  delusions  with  bull's  horns, 
demons  at  Murlough,  skeletons  on  the 
sea,  unreal  children  dancing  by  the 
fountains :  my  head  yet  reels  with  their 
sorceries. 

"  Have  you  known  that  man  long," 
I  asked,  «<with  the  black  hair,  and 
green  belt  about  his  waist  ?" 

**  Is  it  Coul  Goopagh  ?"  she  said 
with  a  sneer,  *'  do  I  know  them  ould 
skins  of  fingers  ?"  and  she  held  out 
two  arms  like  old  tangles  drying  on  the 
beach,  from  which  hung  bunches  most 
like  a  cluster  of  wiseninff  barnacles. 

''  Where  has  he  been  lately  ?  where 
does  he  live  ?  where  ?" 

**  It'll  not  me,"  she  said,  ''  it's  not 
me's  goin'  to  tell  you  the  outs  and  ins 
of  him  ;  holy  mother  I  an'  you  one  o* 
the  tribe/' 

"  But,"  said  I,  "tell  me  who  you 
think — I  mean,  did  you  ever  see  his 
father  and  mother  ?" 

"  Blessed  Mary  1"  she  cried,  gazing 
incredulously  in  my  face,  ''don't  be 
jokin'  a  poor  ould  cratur — is  it  Coul 
Goppagh's  father  and  mother  ?  Look/' 
she  said,  going  to  the  mouth  of  her 
cave,  where  grew  a  few  long  docken 
stalks,  clustering  with  dry  brown  seed. 
She  plucked  a  handful,  and  rubbing 
them  in  her  hands,  they  fell  missling 
on  the  ffround  in  the  dim  red  light—. 
•«  Look  there  1" 

"Whatl" 

**  Look  there,  I  say — them's  his 
father  and  mother,  and  you  may  count 
his  kindred  over  all  the  mountains  in 
Ireland,  wherever  there's  a  runnin' 
water,  or  a  bunch  of  heather,  or  a 


g^een  shamrock  to  grow— but,  awar 
with  ye,  for  I  hear  Glenttachey^ 
trumpet." 

I  stepped  into  the  moonllgfat  and 
down  to  the  strand,  while  mj  ears 
drank  in  such  sounds  as  never  spnmg 
from  brass  or  shell  since  Triton  blew, 
or  the  Nereids  on  the  foam.  First 
there  awoke  a  summons  so  Tehement 
and  urgent,  that  the  black  seaward 
surges  seemed  to  leap  from  the  ooean, 
bounding  to  obey:  then  it  fell  Kke 
coming  sleep  descending  on  the  tool, 
and  the?  softened  into  snow  advandng: 
anon,  like  a  spring  new  opened  in  we 
heart,  it  purled  as  the  waking  waters 
to  the  air  of  spring  when  the  ice  hat 
broken,  and  ran  on  and  on,  slowly, 
softly,  purer,  clearer — till  the  outward 
world  faded  away,  and  it  seemed  the 
river  of  life,  rolling,  dancing,  ever 
flowing!  leaping,  falling,  UiroQgh 
peaceful  areams  of  childhood,  over 
glittering  fancies,  along  valleys  of 
youthful  imagination,  over  deep  still 
fears,  and  foaming  hopes,  winding 
under  blue  skies  of  love*land,  and  fiur 
backward  amid  the  enchanted  melody 
fell  in  the  faint  sad  echoes  of  memory, 
and  over  it,  dyinff,  drowsing  down, 
hung  the  immortal  Amarantb.  The 
rocks  heard  it,  and  murmured  it  over ; 
and  the  glens,  and  the  shores,  and  the 
expiring  waves  sighed  as  it  panted  and 
passed  away.  Tne  little  boat  came  in 
to  the  stones  at  the  horn  of  the  bay, 
and  stepping  in,  we  rowed  slowly  on 
board  the  Barnacle,  and  the  skeleton 
vanished. 

"  How  is  the  wind,  BrianT  said 
Coul  Goppagh. 

**  About  sou'west,  sir." 

**  Trip  the  andior,  then ;  well  haTe 
a  race  down  to  Ballygally,  and  bads." 

**  For  the  sake  of  brcakiksto  nn* 
tasted/'  I  pleaded,  ''let  the  anchor 
stick ;  I  wish  for  sleep,  and  I  don't 
admire  these  great  gustering  swells 
rolling  out  in  the  channel.*' 

"  They  will  rock  jrou  to  sleep,  man," 
said  he,  and  the  chain  came  rumbling 
in,  the  canvas  spread  on  the  stavs, 
the  boom  swung  tree,  and  with  a  dip 
and  a  dash  we  gained  a  bit  to  leewar^ 
and  then  came  up  in  the  wind  with  a 
hiss,  as  one  who  draws  a  deep  breath 
for  his  speed,  and  the  Barnacle  sprung 
away  among  the  billows:  the  fire- 
dew  fflanced  in  the  singinff  foam  down 
the  Tee,  and  her  moonhght  shadow 
glided  over  the  heaving  waters  like 
die  wfbit  of  the  wind. 
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<' When  I  look  on  these  wild  rocks, 
and  bills,  and  bays  of  Antrim,"  quoth 
Coul  Goppagh,  "I  think  they  know 
me,  for  many  a  living  thought  of  mine 
inhabits  them.  In  early  youth  I 
breathed  over  them — in  the  summer 
wind  and  tbe  winter  hurricane,  fancies 
as  gentle  or  as  wild — in  every  bay  and 
bend  of  the  shore  my  life  has  flowed 
with  the  voluble  wave  to  which  I 
gave  my  heart ;  and  I  ran  down,  in 
dreams,  with  the  mountain  streams  to 
meet  the  sea.  But  I  can  think  some- 
times here  I  sail  the  old  Baltic,  where 
the  tide  never  ebbs, — those  dark  hills 
bristle  in  my  fancy,  with  pine  forests, 
as  when  I  saw  them  first  in  childhood, 
coming  from  bold  Norway,  where  hard 
by  the  Polar  sea,  I  was  an  infant 
pagan,  and  adored  the  great  gods  of 
Valhalla.  Like  a  dream,  but  very 
iweetin  memory,  are  the  hours  when 
the  sudden  spring  called  the  green 
things  from  the  ice,  like  souls  out  of 
mortality,  and  I  heard  old  Ian  tell  me 
of  Freia,*  beautiful  and  boon,  whose 
eyes  are  everlasting  spring;  and  of 
Heimdal,  pensive  as  the  evening,  who 
hears  the  grass  growing  on  the  plain 
and  the  tender  wool  on  the  lambs, 
singing  the  fate  of  Igdrasil. 

"  I  wish,"  said  I,  "  I  hail  hold  of 
one  of  those  pines,  for  I  shall  certainly 
throw  a  summersault,  and  as  for 
Heimdal,  let  him  sing  the  fate  of  Ig— 
jg — ijf,  oh!" 

"  Drink  this,"  said  Coul,  "you  land 
crab,  and  crawl  away  to  your  berth." 
He  gave  mc  a  few  drops  in  the  top  of 
a  small  flask,  and  I  ol>eved  him. 

The  motion  now  gradually  became 
pleasanter,  and,  at  last,  celestial.  I 
swam  up  to  the  stars  an<l  sunk  into 
soft  clouds,  and  summer-evening 
sounds  of  homeward  bees  hummed  in 
my  ears.  Coul  stood  beside  me  with 
his  arms  spread  to  the  sky,  and  I  heard 
him  chanting  like  a  Scald— 

"Hail,  Bragalf    Thee  I  worship  as  of 

old: 
This  is  thy  throne ;  the  very   voico  of 

wisdom 
I  bow  to  hear,  twined  in  thy  volumed 

song. 


I  see  thee,  with  Iiidviia,f   dowm   dw 

vale 
Through   that   way   cloveii   o'er    Iht 

mountain  top, 
Serene  and  holy  with  the  living  itarti 
Afar  into  the  heart  of  paradise. 

I  see  the  apples  blooming  in  her  lap ; 
A    keen   ethereal   hunger   gnaws  mj 

heart: 
Give  me,  Induna  1  ravin  lores  ma  oa 
Whose  sacred  lust  no  quarry  can  ap* 

pease 
Short  of  the  fruit  of  immortal  it  j. 

I  come  Indana  I  o'er  the  glittering  hills 
Rolling,  I  hear  the  venerable  song 
Thy  lord  is  chanting  to  eternity. 
In    every   solemn    paose,    his    goldea 

strings 
Inspire  me  with  Deity :  my  limbi 
Thrill  to  eternal  vieour :  o*er  mj  browt 
The  dews   of  wisdom  gather,  and  mj 

heart 
Drinks  deep  the  nourishment  divioa.^ 

The  harp ! 
Give  me  the  harp,  for  I  will  charm  tha 

hills, 
And  poetry,  unheard  before,  shall  go 
Like    river    voices    down  the  daUs  oC 

Heaven, 
Coursing  the  echoes  into  harmo^ 
Through    all    Valhalla's    bonmU;    iCa 

breath  shall  pass 
Like  spring-winds  through  the  boogha 

above  the  sky. 
Like  sighs  of  evening  through  IgdratO't 

leaves 
That    overshade   the  nnivfrta.      Tha 

TaBEf 
Shall  tremble  and,  beneath,  tha  Wbll 

OF  TlMEf 

Down  to  the  drop  that  ripples  tnm  lit 

heart 
Stilled  at  the  melody,  forget  to  flow." 

Glenstachey  beside  him  itoodt  UIm 
Tyr,  the  son  of  Odin,  tall  as  moantaia 
pine,  waving  the  storm  from  bit  wing; 
Ton  Dubh  resteil  supine*  like  Vidu** 
the  lord  of  silence,  filling  the  sky  with 
the  clouds  from  his  inextinggishablt 
pipe ;  and  Coul  grew  bright  at  thm 
son  of  the  thundering  Thor  on  hia 
throne  in  Ydalir. 

We  rode  on  the  ffloom  of  the  tan- 
pest.  "  Sound  !"said  the  lord  of  Ydalirt 
with  the  silver  halo  round  hia  chin,  to 
Tyr,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  Vidar  of 


*  The  Northern  Vonus-^of  a  mythology  the  most  sublime  in  the  world. 

t  Some  intellci'tual  Columbus  shall  yet  discover  new  worlds  on  the  nrnflnttof 
the  great  ocean  of  universal  mythology.  Its  echoes  are  akin  from  all  tiaeoa  arvf 
region,  but  the  northern  mythology  it  sublime  u  the  billow,  and  thi  loabtrf  roni 
itt  natire  shores. 
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■Oioee  nlitdhif  deep  ejct  and  lis- 

The  trumpet  of  the  son  of  Odin 
plfAfiied  like  tlie  lightning:  be  raised 
It  to  hu  lipf»  and  tM  torrent  thunder 
tore  the  gloom  in  twahif  and  he  iwept 
it  with  hit  piniont  from  the  ekj. 

Porfete  mifolded  hb  rainbow  plume. 
Freia  looked  on  the  world,  and  it  iung 
and  bloeaoroed. 

Suddenly  the  stood  on  the  rolling 
•ea^  and  her  blooming  limbe  wasted  to 
a  skeleton ;  her  eyes  melted  into  the 
water»  and  her  wings  were  still.  She 
signed  to  us*  and  sank  into  the  deep ; 
we  followed  into  pits  of  the  darkoesi 
of  kell»  where  hollow  eyes  glanced^ 
with  eyebrows  of  mossy  sea-weed,  and 
yellow  limpets  moved  within.  Sea- 
serpents  with  dragon  throats  vomited 
pearls  by  millions,  that  showed  by  their 
own  Ifffht  as  they  sank  in  cataracts^ 
blue  eels  devouring  slime. 

*' Sound  I**  said  a  voice  like  a  nor* 
them  billow,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
ffiant  Mountain-gate,  the  mighty  Odtn^ 
banded  me  the  trumpet,  its  mouth 
was  the  dragon,  ana  living,  and  it 
frnashed  on  me  with  teeth  churning 
forth  venom.  I  tried  to  grasp  it,  but 
failed. 

**  Sound  it  ere  it  devour  thee  !*' 
roared  the  god ;  and  the  monster 
opened  earthquake  jaws.  I  grasped  it 
and  it  swallowed  me  into  a  region 
where  I  saw  green  fields  and  a  setting 
sun,  and  an  old  woman  sate  in  the 
mouth  of  a  cave — very  skinny  was 
she,  and  dry,  and  leathery-cheekedf 
and  she  blew  a  long  bull's  bom. 

«<  Ho  1  ho  1"  she  shrieked,  *•  do  the 
dead  stir  r*  and  she  blew  again,  and 
at  every  tantarara  there  sprung  up 
round  the  wide  horison,  dockens  in 
thousands,  in  millions,  in  kingdoms,  in 
empire*,  in  nations.  She  blew,  and 
they  sprung  into  leaves,  and  seeded* 
and  withered,  and  the  wind  shook  the 
seed  that  fell  and  grew  a  thousand 
more.  They  came  to  life  and  waved 
long  branchy  arms,  and  giggled  with 
grinning  fsc<>8.  She  ceased  and  they 
decayed ;  from  out  their  multitude 
arose  a  youthful  form  of  a  female  who 
hang  her  h<'a<l,  and  her  long  hair  fell 
waving  downward,  and  she  wept  floods 
of  tears.  The  aged  woman  picked 
up  a  small   seed   from   the    millions 


aronndf  and  ptiahad  it  fai  tiM 
<'Come  upl"  the  orted»  and  Cool 
Goppagh  rose  out  of  the  frroond* 
The  phantom  weeper  melted  away 
from  nb  ffaae,  and  turning  to  me  ba 
said :  "why  do  you  call  me ?**  I  rob* 
bed  mv  hand  over  my  eyes,  and  fimnd 
myself  once  more  m  my  berth  in  tbt 
Barnacle.  Coul  Ooppagh  was  stand* 
ing  beside  me. 

''  Begone  T  I  said*  ^  and  quit^  my 
sight,  son  of  a  thousand  dookens  1" 

«Ha!  hal  ha!**  shouted  Glenet*. 
obey ;  and  T6n  Dubh,  lookiiu^  over  hie 
shoulder,  *<  b  he  at  it  asain  ? 

«  And  ye  too,**  I  said,  •*  Norte  da- 
mons,  hence  to  your  volcano-cQpi» 
and  swill  thunder  wi  the  earth  reela 
round  ye^  and  torture  me  no  morer 

*'He  hath  seen  blue  devib  onoa 
more,"  said  Glenstachey,  **  he  tarried 
b^ind  OS  last  night  in  the  cave  and 
drank  of  Nanny's  enchantments." 

««  Ljing  devUr  said  I,  <«  I  waitad 
but  while  you  blew  the  trumpet" 

«<He  confesses,'*  said  T6n  Dnbbf 
«<he  dallied  with  the  buU'shom  tiU  Ua 
ears  rung  agmn  1* ' 

««  Nay,  then,"  said  I, «« if  that  cursed 
bull's  horn  b  to  be  ibr  ever  cast  in  my 

teeth" 

«« Exactly,"  said  Glenstachey;  <«if 
ott  will  not  leave  it  off,  yon  will  rave 
or  evermore.  Oh  blessed  Father 
Mathew  I  what  a  disetple  hast  thoa 
berel" 

Much  bothered  in  mv  braiUf  I 
arose,  and  Brian  straek  the  gong  Ibr 
breakfast,  just  as  we  swept  bv  Ban- 
na-Bannion.  I  eat  in  fear  and  tren* 
bling,  expecting  every  egg  I  chipped 
to  whelp  some  devouring  dragon,  or 
to  be  blown  in  thunder  Iran  the  tmsi- 
pet  of  Tyr.  Tyr,  meanwhile,  the  soo 
of  Odin,  sipped  coffee  as  Uaek  as  his 
sire,  and  Vioar,  the  lord  of  silence,  eal 
a  fresh  herriog,  the  emblem  of  deatb.* 
**  There  are  the  bonnv  brass  of 
Knappan,"  said  Glenstaebey,  as  we 
went  swiftly  by,  returning  to  Red 
Bay ;  **  and  I  see  the  gleam  of  tha 
waterfall  just  as  it  turns  the  lulL" 

I  saw  Coul  turn  away  hb  face  to- 
ward the  sea,  as  one  who  strives  to 
forget  what  yet  he  loves  to  remember* 
« Look  there,  Coul,"  said  T6a 
Dubh ;  **  there  b  the  great  ash-tree 
under  the  hasel  woods ;  do  yon 
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As  dead  as  a  hcrrinp^."     (Qosre— Jioir  dead  Is  a  herring?  perhaps  tha 
BrHbh  Association  will  determine.) 
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member  when  we  sate  under  it  lonff 
ago,  in  the  moonlighti  and  what  royu 
songs  we  sang?" 

''  I  do  rememberj"  said  Couly  but 
his  eyes  were  fixed^  and  conversing 
with  memories  of  his  own.  *'  I  do 
remember;  and  I  remember  other 
forms  than  yours  under  that  tree. 
Were  it  not  for  memory,  a  man  would 
never  sigh.  We  are  made  of  memo- 
ries. We  cannot  be  enfranchised: 
and  such  as  they  are,  be  they  calm  or 
tumultuous,  briffht  or  dark,  comfort- 
ing or  despairful — such  are  we.  Time 
is  life,  and  life  is  memory.  Strike  off 
the  chain  that  drags  us  to  the  grave 
with  new  links  every  hour,  and  we 
shall  walk  with  immortal  youth  within 
our  hearts,  in  heaven  upon  the  earth. 
Chained  to  the  earth  mexorably,  by 
affections  strong  as  life,  and  ever 
aspiring  to  the  sky,  man  mourns  the 
weight  that  fetters  him  here.  He 
murmurs  out  his  life  like  a  prisoner 
g£izing  with  hope  at  the  holy  stars ; 
and  at  last,  when  the  bars  are  broken, 
he  murmurs  at  the  stroke  that  sets 
him  free,  and  goes  down,  contending 
for  his  bondage,  to  the  grave.*' 

•'Ay,"  said  Glenstachey,  "it  b 
folly : 


•*  •  But  that  the  flear  of  tomething  after  death. 
That  UDdiworered  rountrjr,  from  whote  bourne 
No  traveller  returnt — puulet  the  will.' " 


it 


Never,**  said  Coul  Goppagh ;  **  or 
seldom  indeed.  It  is  the  mere  want 
of  thinking,  the  utter  neglect  of  real 
humanitv,  and  the  base  dread  of  mor- 
tality.  He  who  regards  life  as  a 
varied  passage,  only  looks  for  his 
journey's  end.  But,  lo  1  what  wring- 
ing of  hands,  tremblings,  paleness  of 
face  ;  what  sending  for  doctors  ;  what 
whipping  and  spurring;  what  des- 
pairs, making  of  wills,  groans,  tears, 
and  then — furgctfulncss  1  He  who 
fears  for  the  undiscovered  country, 
will  hardly  die  with  a  cruel  and  unjust 
testament ;  but  men  do  it  every  day, 
and  tremble  at  the  tomb.  Happy 
he  who  is  indifferent,  knowing  that 
here  or  there  is  the  sane  in  immor- 
tality." 

«<  Indifferent!**  said  Ton  Dubh. 
"  Men  have  burned  at  the  stake  for 
less  dubious  orthodoxy.** 

**  It  may  be,**  said  Coul ;  "  and  for 
truths  the  flames  could  never  reach ; 
but  happy  he  who  is  indifferent  alike 
to  life  or  death ;  fur  never  was  he  in- 
different to  death,  who  was  so  to  the 
claims  of  man  and  human  charities.'* 


'« Here  is  Red  Bay  agMo/  nid 
Glenstachey ;  «« let  Ay  jib  shett  th«v 
Brian — peak  hal-yardi---all  dear  ?^ 

**  kj9  Ay  1"  whirr  want  the  ancboTt 
and  we  rowed  ashore. 

We  kept  the  beach,  avoidiiiff  the  Til- 
lage of  Cushendallf  croeted  tne  livert 
wound  round  the  sandy  b«y  at  Laig^ 
and  making  a  circuit  infandf  Mcended 
the  sloping  ground,  anft  gained  the 
top  of  Tievora.  Here,  amofiff  the 
furze,  on  this  commanding  yeetige  of 
forgotten  times,  within  its  broken 
green  circle  we  sat  down  in  the  smi, 
and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  mountain 
forms  which  fronted  us.  Right  over 
us  hung  Lurig-edan,  like  some  king  of 
chaos,  stayed  in  his  march  on  creation 
at  the  song  of  the  momii^  stare, 
nursing  eternal  ruin  in  his  heart  for 
the  sound  of  the  archangel's  tnunpet. 
A  thin  mist  veiled  Bidlrenian  and 
Glen  Aan,  over  which  Tieve  Boolln 
and  Tromla  showed  their  dosky 
crowns.  A  wind  passed  down  tM 
glens,  and  as  it  rolled  away,  the  monn- 
tains  seemed  to  rise  into  the  iky,  orer 
glittering  streams  and  knolli  that  Ml 
into  light  and  shndow  in  the  son. 

''Come,"  said  Glenstachey,  riaii^ 
**  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountains." 

<'Ohr  said  T6n  Dubh,  at  we 
arose,  holding  out  his  arms  to  the  gk>. 
rious  hills  and  the  sky.  **  Oh,  that  I 
had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  wonld 
I  fly  awav,  and  be  at  rest.** 

<«  Wings  I**  said  Coul  Goppegh. 
**  Not  from  one  human  heart  alone, 
since  flrst  the  breath  of  life  wae 
brt'athed  into  the  clay,  has  that  aqtira- 
tion  arisen.  Childhood,  holding  up 
its  little  hands  with  glittering  crci^ 
to  reach  the  thrush  among  the  uoe- 
soms,  has  sent  the  wish  with  her 
whirring  wings  into  the  morning  air. 
Boyhood  has  breathed  it  to  the  holy 
sky,  from  many  a  whispering  beach, 
and  pleasant  lea,  and  cottage  window  ; 
from  many  a  dismal  slavery,  black  or 
white ;  from  the  plains  where  Liberty 
hears  her  prostituted  name  rung  in 
the  ears  of  victims  perishing,  by  gene* 
rations,  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina ; 
or  from  the  steamy  dungeons  in  our 
own  Britain,  where  (O  God!)  inno- 
cence  and  childhood  breathe  pollution 
into  the  opening  heart,  and  decay  into 
the  budding  body.  Youth  hat  sighed 
it  forth  to  the  blue  firmament  from 
glade  and  hill ;  from  leafy  nooka,  fay 
streams,  whose  murmurs  ahall  never 
leave  its  ear;  from  lea beaten  aott* 
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tudtti  wImm  it  would  bound  witb  tho 
foMB  from  the  thondering  wafe. 
With  tho  soimd  of  ipringaodMimiiior 
iMTMy  with  tho  drowttog  brooks,  with 
tho  ham  of  citiet*  with  tho  yoico  of 
tho  forlom  mountain-wiDdt  ond  tho 
ooiOQ  lamontations,  Ioto  hat  pleaded 
it»  heart-brokony  to  the  heavene.  Man* 
hood  has  attered  it,  with  groans,  to 
tiio  iMusing  glimpios  of  nature*  that 
wooed  it  back  to  peace.  Age  has 
■louroed  it  out  witn  trembling  ? oico 
to  its  Tisions  where  the  past*  un« 
veiling*  preached  onlj  *  Vanity/  until 
the  clay  on  the  coiBn*iid  said  the  last 
Amen. 

"To  be  « AT  msT.*  Answer,  O 
childhood,  with  thy  many  tears,  thy 
lauffhter,  thy  ever  and  ever  wonder, 
and  the  sunrise  of  thy  eyes.  Answer, 
unstable  boyhood,  grasping  with  one 
handt  flinging  away  with  the  other. 
Say,  youth,  bewildered  in  the  maies 
of'  thy  sleepless  heart,  for  whom 
ocean,' earthy  and  air  are  not  enough. 
Tell  roe,  love,  that  lies  like  the  un« 
broken  deep,  in  its  own  solitadce, 
plumb,  boundless,  heaving  for  ever  and 
tor  aye.  Say,  manhood,  thou  broken 
river,  tumbling  from  the  rapids  with 
foam  and  din.  Whisper  me,  age  be* 
low,  stealing  away  with  the  eddied 
foam  and  the  sticks  and  straws,  ruins 
of  many  a  glorious  bloom  before,  to 
the  end.— is  it  for  man  to  be  *  at 
rest  V  The  blood  that  rolls  through 
his  veins  says  <  No,*  and  the  restless 
imagination,  and  the  limbs  fashioned 
for  action,  the  open  eye  and  ear,  tho 
really  touch — it  is  only  weariness  that 
can  rent — indolence  never  felt  it« 
And  even  in  sleep,  there  come  dreams 
to  remind  us  of  hfe,  and  the  work  that 
it  mutt  do. 

**  Pleasant  it  it — of  all  pleasures  of 
sense  the  sweetest — to  lay  down  tho 
weary  aching  limb,  and  let  the  heavy 
evclid  drop  the  curtain  on  the  world. 
Ilear  luxury,  how  dear  1  let  him  oou- 
fest  on  hit  miserable  bed,  whoto  arm 
hat  never  toile<l»  whote  foot  hat  tel- 
dom  trodden  further  than  Arom  hit 
nicely  marbled  hall  to  hit  carriage 
cushion.  Miiierable  fool  1  Not  vain 
wat  the  fable  of  Mi<lafl — that  groan  1 
would  not  earn  for  El  Dorado.  Wei* 
come,  welcome,  honett  toil — hard- 
handed  health »rough-spok en  peace- 
right  welcome ! 

**  But  there  are  tome  who  toil,  and 
earn  not ;   alat  I  there  are  who  teek 
for  toil,  and  cannot  find  it  I      Though 
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the  curso  of  God  was— <  Thou  dialt 
earn  thy  broad  in  tho  sweat  of  tl^ 
brow,'  this  bitterer  carte  has  booi 
devised  bv  man—'  Tke  motai  0/  % 
hnm  skaunot  iorm  ik§9  hremiL* 

**  Where  shall  the  weary  mind  and 
tho  worn  heart  find  rest  7  Innooenoo 
shall  not  escape  the  burden  of  tho 
world.  Death  will  tear  away  tho 
blessing  firom  tho  heart  of  flriondshlp. 
JealouSes  and  change  will  ttoal  into 
the  paradise  of  memory ;  and  love  hat 
wings,  but  not  Ibr  rest  it  wptmfh 
them  to  the  hopeless  sky. 

*<  But,  whether  for  rest  or  no— wiqgtl 
—wings  1  cries  out  the  heart  of  man. 
Let  me  hence.  Let  me  try  tho  un- 
tried. Give  me  forth  from  this  sla- 
very. I  would  fioat  oif  firom  care^ 
like  a  vapour  from  tho  valley,  and  go 
with  the  winds  under  the  sky,  liko 
liberty.  Why,  on  this  frosh  wioff- 
tide,  when  every  bee  is  winged  for  tEo 
unborn  blossoms,  must  I  circle  round 
this  narrow  den,  like  a  hooded  hawk ; 
loose  the  jesses,  and  let  me  fly ! 

«  Ay— but  whither?  AUsI  tho 
restless  heart  knows  not.  It  would 
flee  awa^  ;  it  would  be  fireo ;  but  set* 
dom  thmks  what  freedom  it  would 
seek.  Freedom  firom  hunger,  coldi 
and  bodily  necessity  ? — tho  wings  that 
shall  bear  it  beyond  these,  are  thoeo 
that  fan  away  the  sands  of  time. 
Freedom  from  sorrow,  disappoint- 
ment, care? — the  wings  it  needs  Ibr 
that,  must  soar  beyond  mortality. 

**  Wings  1  Tho  earth  compels  \m 
children  ;  the  bond  is  strong  tnat  ties 
us  to  the  clay;  the  aspirinff  spirit 
seeks  for  its  heritage  on  high,  but  tho 
fiesh  will  bslanco  backward  to  the  dod. 
No  flight  but  tho  Eternal  can  bid  tho 
world  farewell.  Vain  is  the  dreaming 
fisble  that  tells  how  the  albatrosa 
slumbers  on  its  pinions ;  the  rock  of 
the  ocean  nightly  feels  its  solitarj 
foot.  The  boldest  wing  that  ever 
eagle  spread  beneath  the  son,  is  folded 
on  the  clifT  when  the  prey  and  the  day 
are  over.  The  swallow  comes  to  tho 
eaves,  and  to  her  young.  The  lark» 
so  joyous  and  so  strong,  invisibly 
showering  her  rejoicing  anthem  down 
from  heaven,  returns  to  the  dewy  nest 
she  kings  over— 
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and  the  buttercup  and  tlie  daisy  nod 
over  her  wings. 

Peaces  then,  unsatisfied   heart  of 
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humauity.  No  wing  can  bear  thee  to 
rest.  Humanity  has  wings  more  en- 
during than  the  albatross^  stronger 
than  the  eagle,  with  music  round 
them,  choiring  like  the  lark ;  but  they 
must  fold  at  eventide  below.  Up, 
then,  and  soar ;  away  into  the  holy 
dawn,  and  drink  the  day-spring:  up 
into  the  unrippled  noon :  sing  m  the 
topmost  cloud :  hover  in  the  heart  of 
the  sunset  splendours  on  the  ocean- 
rim  ;  and  then  come  home  to  thy 
native  world.  The  sea-bird  to  his 
isle  ;  the  eagle  to  his  crag ;  the  lark 
to  his  grassy  nest ;  and  the  heart  of 
man  to  humanity. 

''O,  green  and  blessed  world,  off- 
spring of  the  thought  of  God!  on 
wings  which  they  must  use,  who  soar 
with  us,  I  have  poised  on  summer 
sunsets  over  the  verdure  of  thy  val- 
leys, when  the  lapsing  rivers  sang 
their  bloom  to  sleep,  and  the  bird  and 
the  bee,  weary  of  rejoicing,  were 
still ;  and  the  leaves  at  fits,  and  the 
flags  by  the  brook,  lifled  and  drooped 
with  a  little  breathless  sigh,  like  one 
who  is  at  peace,  so  calm  in  his  youth, 
and  love,  he  would  not  breathe  it 
away  even  with  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  the  closed  flowers  in  their  dreams 
felt  the  bliss  of  nature,  and  far  and 
wide  among  the  grass-blades  stirred 
80  in  their  multitude.  I  have  hung 
over  the  spring  in  the  whinny  upland, 
where  their  golden  life  gluwcd  and 
quivered  over  the  water,  pulsing  up 
with  an  endless  leap,  but  never  a 
sound,  so  auiet  that  those  mysterious 
walkers  of  the  element,  the  little 
water-gnats,  ran  to  and  fro,  over  the 
crystal  floor,  and  I  heard  it  gushing 
out  below  into  the  evening  air,  on 
its  way  to  quicken  the  life  of  every 
green  thing  in  the  valley,  like  a  good 
man's  heart  singing  its  quiet  hymn  as 
it  went  to  its  deeds  of  beneficence.  I 
have  glide<l  down  the  mountain  ravine 
with  the  evening  wind  returning  from 
the  saddened  cloud  on  the  pinnacle 
where  it  bade  the  sun  farewell.  1  have 
floated  through  the  woodland,  taking 
part  in  the  kisses  of  the  leaves  and  the 
embracing  bou^lis.  1  have  been  be- 
tween the  ripple  and  the  strand,  c<^m- 
ing  and  goingi  where  the  ocean  tent 
his  mcssa^^'e  far  into  the  luml,  whis- 
pering, like  parted  love,  of  his  great 
solitude.  Under  the  clifls  I  have 
Bailed  with  the  sea-gull  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  his  empire,  and  heard  the  beat 
of  his  imperial  heart  as  the  shore  qui* 


vered  for  many  a  league  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  deep,  to  whose  tale  it  haa 
listened,  ever  neWf  laUime  for  efCTy 
from  everlasting.  Well  may  it  atir 
the  rocks,  that  story — for  it  has  luin* 
moned  the  rude  infant  Genina  ofteo 
from  the  chain  of  solitude*  and  po? ertyf 
and  ignorance,  to  peal  into  the  atony 
hearts  of  mammon  men*  with  a  Toioe 
most  like  its  own— till  for  a  moment 
the  rocky  heart  trembles  and  is  damb. 
I  have  been  round  the  bud  tiU  it  grew 
to  bloom,  and  with  the  fruit  in  the 
warm  autumn  air.  Over  ice-enchanted 
lakes  and  streams,  and  seas*  with  the 
winged  snow,  I  have  gazed  on  nature, 
as  a  lover  on  his  mistress  in  a  trance 
of  love.  I  have  been  away  in  cavet 
with  the  condor  and  hit  preyy  aa  high 
as  Chimborazo,  built  oi  tlte  pillared 
icicles  and  damasked  jewels,  where  the 
slanting  sun  threw  the  colours  of  the 
beam  among  my  wings ;  and,  return* 
ing,  1  have  stood,  well  pleasedt  at  mj 
humble  cottage  door,  and  pulled  the 
simplest  flower — for  her,  who  lovet 
them  all.  Why  should  man  wish  for 
wings  to  seek  hit  restf  far  from  a 
world  so  good  1 

''Ah!  it  is  the  lurking  sian  NT.  But 
for  him,  still  couching  where  the  gram 
is  greenest  and  the  bough  is  fair,  we 
walk  in  paradise !  Faith  he  decei? es : 
Hope  he  strangles :  Love  writhes  be^ 
neath  his  mortal  stine.  But  let  them 
go  hand- in-hand,  and  fear  not,  while 
together,  with  their  never  sleeping 
eyes ;  they  have  wings  to  leave  him 
crawling  out  his  curse. 

**  Truly,  we  have  wings  all*  atronger 
or  weaker,  or  base  indeed  is  he,  who 
has  them  not,  a  breathing  dod— -no 
more.  Who  is  he,  who  haa  never 
hoiK'd,  or  feared,  or  prayedy  or  loved  7 
I  would  not  like  to  meet  him  in  my 
way,  for  well  I  know  the  flowera  would 
wither  where  he  trod. 

'<  That  naked  beggar  has  wingt^  fur  I 
saw  her  shed  tears  for  aorrowt  not  all 
her  own,  while  thine  were  dry,  old 
Mammon,  burned  up  of  the  red  gold* 
Are  there  not  wings  in  the  holy  wiah 
for  riches  heaped  beyond  the  miaer't 
dreams,  that  so  in  the  very  glut  of 
gold  his  cursed  hope  might  perish; 
nor  are  those  outspread  m  tain  that 
would  reach  the  word  of  fruition  to 
call  from  the  earth  the  abundant 
sheaves,  shaking  themselvei  in  the  lap 
of  hunger,  though  unheard  and  un- 
known. Imagination  says,  **  I  wiUt** 
and,  lo !  the  cripple  k^  and  m 
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the  nuw  of  famine  is  app6ite<l,and  the 
nont  jaw  of  ravin  turns  its  grim  howl 
for  prej  into  a  blessing.  The  oak  is 
in  the  acorn ;  see  how,  like  souls  set 
free,  the  happy  bacchanals  of  charity 
spring  from  their  chains,  and  the  hard- 
hearted, greedy  handed,  who  never 
blessed  a  widow,  or  held  out  a  penny 
with  its  substantial  comfort  to  her 
begging  child,  sink,  (like  devils  in 
heaven,)  confounded  in  the  hell  of 
happiness  around. 

•^  It  is  a  winged  thought,  but  the 
heart  beats  freer  to  know,  hour  by 
hour,  as  so  many  hundreds  of  immortal 
souls-^like  that  thin  exhalation — pass 
from  among  their  fellow  creatures  (!) 
out  of  unwritten  and  unutterable 
miseries  into  the  eternal  fulness  of 
heaven,  that  it  took  its  flight  from  a 
Arm  and  sure  foundation.  Even  now^ 
I  think,  I  hear  some  feeble  voice, 
worn  down  by  squalid  wants  and  fears 
too  miserable  for  the  tongue,  and  hopes 
so  of>en  blasted  that  thetr  ruin  chokes 
the  buds,  and  houseless  nights,  and 
blue  shivering  cold,  and  base  wants, 
at  which  the  mind  revolted,  while 
they  crushed  the  body,  and  orphan- 
prayers  uttered  in  vam — (but  not  to 
God:)^ven  now,  is  there  not  in 
these  brave  broad  isles  of  ours,  the 
barn  and  coffer  of  the  world,  many  a 
voice  I  might  hear,  expiring  from 
damp  ditch,  or  hovel,  or  damned  den 
in  the  big  heartless  city,  the  sigh  of 
joy  to  the  welcome  pestilence  that 
gives  it  wings  and  is  lunder  to  misery 
than  man  I 

**  Man  surely  has  wings,  strong  and 
bright  as  the  archangels  and  seraphim. 
Bear  witness^that  old  widow,  forlorn 
among  the  ruins  of  her  heart,  who 
with  that  (TospeUbalm  between  her 
tremhlintr  handv— 
•  an  by  tb«  flr*.  and  builds  htr  bopt  la  btswn.* 

**  Over  the  desert  of  woe,  and  ruin, 
the  wasted  hcipe,  and  love  drinking  its 
own  heart's  blood,  and  crucified  cha- 
rity, .iii*l  death,  I  hear  the  sounding 
wiii;;H  of  Faith,  like  the  unbound 
wiihi  rhiniing  the  muMc  of  liberty ; 
lord  of  thi*  \uar*  of  eternity.  So,  as 
she  hovers  by,  the  drooping  hope  up- 
lifti  h»'r  arin>,  .sorrow  smiles,  and  love 
dfHjjair>  no  niori',  iMHind  for  the  region 
of  th«'  everlastinif  day. 

'*  The  *  wiijjf I'd  •  wor»ls ' — even  so 
small  a  breath  at  shaiK'A  a  murmur, 
no  length   of  'lays,  nor  violenc**,   nor 


big^t>flre  can  wither.  It  ia  a  momrat't 
emotion,  and,  if  the  heart's  leal  be  in 
it,  it  soars  when  the  tempest  tirety 
steady  and  bright  as  the  imptfial 
sun.  Hark  I  I  hear  the  blue  Egeaa 
wave,  and  Homer  chaoting  to  the 
gushing  foam  beneath  the  *roey« 
purple  dawn.** 

**  O  man  I  be  earnest  tod  be  tme  t 
to,  never  iron  or  stone,  though  eased 
in  chains  and  doiMpeoa-darkneeiy  caa 
bruise  a  plume  of  the  pinions  bom 
with  thee  to  train  over  this  lapeli^ 
world,  for  flights  not  narrower  thaa 
infinity — beyond  all  dreaming  hope^ 
as  far  as  from  despair. 

<«  Fold  them  up,  and  defile  them  with 
the  cUy,  and  feather  by  IWther  lei 
them  drop  away  from  thee,  till,  no 
more  than  the  toad  or  the  old  serpent, 
thou  canst  win  thy  venomoot  way, 
crawling  under  stones  till  the  heart 
within  tnee  turns  cold  as  they :  or,  In 
the  charnel  of  selfishness,  till  thy  very 
breath  becomes  poison.  Choose  as 
thou  wilt.  Be  tar  name  Mammon* 
with  gilded  scale,  lurking  under  the 
rank  night-shade.  Look  up  in  vain 
at  the  holy  sky,  and  the  lark  rejoicing 
there,  whose  home  on  earth  is  yet  hap- 

fder  than  thine  thon  glistening  evil-« 
ure  the  straying  wing  from  the  boogh 
with  the  lie  in  thy  glance,  gorge  itf 
and  to  thy  sweltering  sleep  1 

*'  Slimy  serpent :  ugly  worm :  blind 
sloth : — consume  thy  portion.  Defile 
innocence :  eat  the  root  of  the  am** 
ranth  ;  burrow  into  darknesi,  and  be 
damned  at  thine  election.  Yet,  for 
thee,  O  man!  the  universe  is  free; 
the  glories  of  the  world  so  great ;  the 
host  of  heaven;  the  heart's  more 
boundless  empire,  and  intelleotaal 
satraps  sceptred  for  thy  nod.  There 
around  thee  lie  the  ocean  and  the 
plains  of  life,  and  eternity  above  thee» 
tike  the  sky.  Then,  who  has  wings^ 
unshackle !  and  awav  P 

Having  gained  the  foot  of  Lurig 
Eden,  ere  he  concluded  this  harangue, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  aaeent. 
As  for  me,  in  no  wise  disposed  to  more 
exertion  of  mind  or  body  than  ne« 
cessity  may  compel,  I  was  fain  to  re- 
pose on  a  green  bank,  where  now  the 
neather  bMran  to  show,  at  onee  to 
ease  my  limbs  and  my  comprehension* 
I  saw  no  better  for  it,  than  hands  and 
feet,  for  all  I  heard  of  wings,  and  they 
were  already  far  above  me. 


*  IWf  ^p  MfmiwmfXsi^mmlkttd,  •.  U 
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Evert  one  who  analyses  his  ideas  must 
be  conscious,  how  frequently  that  all- 
pervading  fallacy  reappears  in  our  men- 
tal processes,  under  a  thousand  Pro- 
tean disguises,  which  employs,  as  con- 
vertihle  terms,  our  tDelfare  and  our 
toealth.  Moralists  may  inculcate  that 
happiness  is  the  great  end  of  life,  that 
wealth  is  hut  one  mean  towards  this 
end,  and  that  he  manifestly  is  a  fool 
who  pursues  the  means  in  such  a  way 
as  to  frustrate  the  end.  We  all  admit 
the  justness  of  the  philosophy— «while 
she  speaks  we  assent ;  but  we  are  not 
the  less  ready  on  the  morrow  to  forego 
enjoyment,  to  sacrifice  health,  peace, 
and  freedom  for  the  sake,  not  of  ob- 
taining happiness,  but  of  becoming 
rich. 

That  society  does  act,  and  think, 
and  speak,  as  if  wealth  were  not  as  it 
is — one  of  the  constituents  of  earthly 
prosperity  —  but,  as  it  is  not,  itself, 
prosperity,  nobody  can  question.  That 
such  is  the  general  rule  will,  perhaps, 
appear  most  clearly  from  the  astonish- 
ment elicited  by  the  conduct  of  him, 
who  dares  to  be  so  singular  as  to  assert, 
that  he  can  see  cases  m  which  the  path 
of  his  happiness,  ue.  of  his  real  inte- 
rent,  diverges  from  the  road  which 
would  conruict  him  to  wealth.  Is  not 
the  practical  philosopher  who,  even 
for  this  world,  (we  leave  out  of  sight 
4i]l  considerations  of  a  future  state,) 
Eves  to  he  happy,  not  to  be  rich  or 
^eat ; — U  not  he  who  really  pursues 
»ot  gilded  phantoms,  but  what  he  him- 
self knows  to  be  in  truth  the  very  pith 
And  marrow  of  worldly  prosperity,  the 
**mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ;"  is  not 
6iich  a  person — if  such  there  be  here 
and  there,  few  and  far  between,  per- 
forming their  eccentric  orbits  through 
the  rt»gular  order  of  the  world — re- 
garded as  a  phenomenon,  observed  as 
A  specimen,  stared  at  as  a  prodigy  as 
unnatural  as  if  an  ox  had  spoken,  and 
admired  (for  true  philosophy  will  be 
*•  justified  of  all  her  children,*')  not 
«s  a  model  to  be  followed,  but  as  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  the 
rest  of  his  species — as  a  "  rara  avis  in 
terris,  nigroque  simillima  cyg^o?" 
iSuppose,  for  instance,  a  lawyer,  (and 


such  an  instance  we  hare  heard  of  «■ 
existing  at  the  Irish  bar,)  of  abilitiet 
so  superlative  as  to  place  bim  amongit 
his  gowned  hreXhTen,  faale  primepi  s 
the  sought,  not  the  seeker,  of  all  at- 
torneys ;  who  should  assert  hit  liberljy 
and  refuse  to  become  a  iUne  to  bun- 
ness  ;  who  should  decline  to  aet  ap  hit 
fee-book  as  an  idol  to  which  bis  exit- 
tence  should  be  offered  up  a  liring 
sacrifice  ;  who,  perchance,  in  the  midrt 
of  term,  if  he  felt  that  he  would  there- 
by really  enjoy  himself,  thonld  catt 
aside  wig,  gown,  and  briefty  and— 
leaving  rkr  behind  the  strife  which 
''exercet  causidicos  rancot**  in  tho 
musty  Pour- Courts  -*  should  follow 
health  across  the  limpid  laket  of  the 
West,  or  the  incense-breathing  hillt  of 
the  North,  and  should  that  ventore  to 
act  out  what  others  admit  only  at  a 
truth  in  speculation  which  in  works 
they  deny,  namely — that  money  It  not 
the  end  of  life,  but  one  of  the  means 
of  fruition :  we  ask,  if  tnch  a  man  is 
not  really  a  philosopher ;  and  yet  it 
not  his  line  of  conduct  at  oppoaite  to 
the  general  maximt  and  feeliiwt  of  to* 
ciety  as  the  stoic*t  paradox,  who  main- 
tained, that  he  who  killed  a  oock  wat 
g^iilty  of  a  crime  at  black  at  narri* 
cide  ?  And  if  the  ruralising  juris- 
consult be  the  wise  man,  docs  not  tbe 
strangeness,  the  sing^laritv,  the  un- 
usual ness  of  such  acting  in  tnit  peopled 
world,  remind  ut  of  another,  and  a 
truer  paradox  of  the  porch,  that  tba 
wise  man  is  a  being  rarely  to  be  foiindt 
and  that  almost  all  men  are  foolt  1 

Wo  are  not  indeed  the  advooates 
of  that  sort  of  hyper-romantie,  loTO-in- 
a-cottage  philosophy,  which  tomettmes 
intoxicates  young  boarding-school 
ladies  in  their  graduation  throogli 
their  teens,  and  which  denies  that 
money  is  a  very  principal  ingredient  In 
the  cup  of  earthly  blitt.  We  know  IqU 
well  that  when  want  comes  in  at  tba 
door,  happiness  at  well  at  lore  It  apt 
to  fly  out  at  the  window.  We  freclj 
acknowledge,  that  wealth  it  to  the  in* 
dividual  a  very  great  conttltnent  of 
enjoyment,  becaute  it  it  a  matter-key 
to  open  lockt  without  nomber  wider 
which  pleasuret  are  confined.    ^  To 
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haye  what  all  men  with  to  have/'  sayi 
the  roott  elegant  of  mental  anatomistSy* 
**  with  the  power  of  transferring  it  to 
them,  is  to  nave  a  dominion  over  every 
thing  which  thej  can  transfer  to  us 
equiu  to  the  extent  of  the  wishes  on 
their  part.  Of  the  power  of  gratify- 
ing these  wishes  wealth  is  the  universal 
representative.  To  the  rich  man,  what- 
ever he  wishes  seems  to  come  merely 
because  he  wishes  it  to  come.  With- 
out knowing  who  are  they  who  are 
contributing  to  his  idle  luxury,  he  re- 
ceives the  gratification  itself,  and  re- 
ceives it  from  hands  that  operate  as 
invisibly  as  the  fairy  hands  at  the  magio 
banquets  of  romance.  He  gathers 
round  him  the  products  of  every  sea 
and  every  soil.  The  sunshine  of  one 
climate,  the  snows  of  another,  are 
made  subsidiary  to  his  artificial  wants ; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
the  particular  arms  which  he  is  every 
instant  setting  in  motion,  or  the  parti- 
cular efforts  of  iuventive  thought 
which  he  is  every  instant  stimulating* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  re- 
lation truly  exists,  which  connects 
with  his  wishes  and  with  his  power# 
the  industry  of  those  who  labour  on 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth  which 
the  enterprising  commerce  of  man  can 
reach." 

Thus  powerful  is  money  as  an  in- 
strument of  happiness  ;  for  it  can 
oAen  procure  for  the  individual  what 
his  heart  most  fondly  desiderates.  Bat 
the  dangerous  illusion  is,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  this  confessedly  most  impor- 
tant means  of  happiness,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  end.  When  the  symbol  of  en- 
joyment takes  the  place  in  our  thoughts 
of  enjoyment  itself;  when  the  valae 
of  money  begins  to  appear  imtrin$ie, 
not  merely  relative  to  the  desires 
which  it  can  gratify ;  when  it  is  habitu- 
ally forgotten  that  the  roads  to  oiur 
wtl/are  and  to  our  wealth  do  frequently 
diverge  from  one  another.  The  me- 
lancholv  consequences  of  this  delu- 
sion, when  in  extreme,  we  can  all  pity 
in  the  self-inflicted  torments  of  the 
wretched  misor.  But,  alas!  is  not 
the  same  miserable  mistake  but  too 
viflible  in  many  nho  are  looked  on  as 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world  ? 
Are  there  not  thou^nds  into  whose 
verv  Aoul  has  entered  the  iron  of  vo- 


luntary slavery  ?  How  many  of  our 
men  of  business,  who  have  eDoosh 
and  to  spare,  are  yet  so  thorouguy 
imbued  with  the  notion,  that  to  gtt 
money  is  the  great  end  of  worldly 
wisdom,  that  they  would  smUe  at  yoa 
as  a  visionary,  an  unpractical  person* 
if  you  suggested  that  possibly  an  alter- 
ation in  their  course  of  life  mfght 
make  them  more  happy,  even  though 
it  might  be  attendea  with  pecuniary 
loss.  Yes ;  mammon  is  the  giant  idtt 
of  this  age,  and  full  manv  who  little 
dream  it,  yet  worship  him  in  their 
soul  of  souls.  His  tetters  are  not 
merely  iron  chains  to  manacle  Htm 
body,  but  golden  threads  of  finest 
tissue,  to  entangle  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  implicate  the  moral  feel- 
ings. He  succcMfiilly  demands  firom 
allranks,  and  orders, and  conditions*  a 
worship  as  universal  as  was  reaair«d 
by  the  bloody  edict  of  the  Babyloniaa 
tvrant,  which  compelled  *'  the  princesy 
the  governors,  the  captains,  the  judgest 
the  treasurers,  the  counsellors*  tlM 
sherifis,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  pro- 
vinces*'  to  fall  down  and  worship  Um 
golden  image  on  the  plain  of  Dora. 

It  is  not  strange,  that  the  sam« 
illusion  which  leads  men  to  confound 
their  own  welfare  with  their  wealth* 
and  to  make  the  latter  not  the  roean^ 
but  the  end,  should  be  transferred 
firom  their  own  individual  oonoems  to 
the  more  extended  svstem  of  natiootl 
affairs.  Those  who  habitually  act  and 
feel  as  if  wealth  was  their  private 
**  summum  bonumf"  will  assume  it  as 
an  axiom  that  the  wealth  and  the  real 
prosperity  of  the  nation  are  the  saino 
thing,  diflerendT  expreeaed.  It  b  in- 
deed much  easier  to  identilV  the  na^ 
tioual  proeperitjr  and  the  nation  s  wealthy 
than  tne  individual's  money,  and  hia 
happiness.  The  voico  of  truth  and 
reason  ^Moks  to  ns  about  ourselves 
throuffh  a  thooMnd  feelings,  which  n 
metapnysical  hallucination  may  pnaslc^ 
but  cannot  auppress.  The  splendid 
phantom  of  national  prosperity  may 
continue  to  daule»  while  national 
wealth  continues  to  increase^  and  yat 
national  virtue,  natioual  honour,  nn> 
tional  happiness,  are  being  eaten 
through,  as  by  a  cancer.  But  the 
fallacy  is  more  easily  disentangled  in 
the  less  complicated  concerns  of  tho 
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indiTidoaly  who  will  be  sometimes 
forced  to  perceiTe,  despite  his  habitiud 
illusion^  that  happiness  and  wealth  is 
not  the  same,  and  that  it  is  after  all 
but  madness  ''propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  causas." 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  bears 
pretty  much  the  same  relation  to  its 
general  prosperity  that  the  individual's 
wealth  does  to  his  whole  well-being. 
The  riches  of  a  country  are  a  most  im- 
portant mean  towards  the  great  end 
of    national    welfare.      This   is    the 

general  rule,  subject  to  innumerable 
rawbacks  and  qualifications.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  doubtful  whether  what 
would  plainly  increase  the  national 
wealth  might  not  injure  the  country, 
and  there  are  circumstances,  under 
which  manifestly  additional  wealth 
might  be  procured  by  a  nation,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  what  all  well-judgpng  men 
would  consider  the  true  interests  of 
the  country. 

Every  intelligent  student  of  history 
must  have  observed  how  powerful  an 
influence  has  been  exercised  by  names, 
in  embodying,  diffusing,  and  perpetu- 
atinff  the  prejudices  and  the  errors  of 
mankind.  How  many  thousand  dis- 
putants would  have  found  their  occupa- 
tion gone,  if  nominalism  and  realism 
had  been  expunffed  from  the  meta- 
physical vocabulary  ?  How  many 
sealous  controversiaJists  now  rage  and 
swell  at  the  very  sight  of  terms,  to 
which  they  affix  no  ideas  whatsoever  ? 
How  large  a  mass  of  political  parti- 
sans abominate  their  opponents,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  they  are 
called  by  some,  in/andum  nomen.  But 
our  present  subject  supplies,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  example  on  record 
of  the  influence  of  a  name  upon  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  Since  the  days 
of  Adam  Smith,  political  economy  has 
been  the  g^ding  science  of  oor  leffis- 
latort  and  public  men.  Political 
•oonomvy  understood  in  that  ampli- 
tude of  signification  which  the  terms 
would  appear  to  denote,  might  seem 
to  comprehend  every  subject  which 
need  occupy  the  attention  of  a  states- 
man. The  political  economy  of  Plato 
was  the  most  extensive  an<i  the  most 
glorious  of  sciences.  Its  object  was 
to  bring  man  up  to  the  highest  per- 


fection, and  to  make  the  body  politie 
on  earth  an  exact  counterpart  of  iti 
antitype  in  heaven.  AU  tnat  diyine 
philosophy  could  reveal,  was  practi- 
cally applied  to  the  benefit  of  numaa 
kind ;  1*  iif9f  itmfdittyftm  *m»4murm 
Tf*  fiwk§fi^9f  t^my,^  Just  laws,  good 
government,  salutary  institutions,  n^ 
natory  regulations  for  the  body,  and 
fitting  instruction  for  the  mind,  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  national  renown, 
and  the  paramount  importance  of 
religion  as  the  foundation,  and  culmi- 
nation, the  Alpha  and  the  Om^gaof 
the  social  system,  (for  in  Plato's  lU- 
public,  all  happiness  depended  upon 
goodness,  all  goodness  upon  wtsdoin, 
and  wisdom  was  the  knowledge  of 
Godf) — such  was  the  boundless  range 
of  political  economy  truly  understood. 
So  understood,  it  had  for  ita  sulgeoi 
matter  all  the  means  by  which  the 
national  prosperity  coidd  be  pnK 
moted,  and  for  its  end,  the  happineii 
of  society,  individually  and  in  the 
aggregate,  and  the  glory  of  the  world'a 
great  author. 

But  in  these  latter  days,  which  nigiit 
well  adopt  for  their  motto  the  utilita- 
rian inquiry  of  Hudibras, 


••  What  U  worth  la  aa^ 
But  to  much  money  m 


the  science  of  political  economy  Ina 
been  curtailed  of  these  magnificeot 
proportions,  and  cut  down  mto  ths 
*' science  of  the  hues  wkiek  regmiaie 
the  nrodmctian  and  dUtrikmhom  9f 
wealth,"  The  economists,  daiiM  by 
the  splendid  nante  of  their  fatourite 
study,  imagine,  and  make  others  ima- 
gine, that  they  are  occupied  about 
the  nation's  welfare^  while  in  realityt 
their  speculations  soar  no  higher  than 
the  nation's  wealth.  Thus  th«  subm 
bitter  root,  whose  shoots  are^  as  w 
have  seen,  often  so  balelbl  to  Indi* 
vidual  enjoyment,  expands  into  agU 
ffantic  tree  of  poison,  whose  withering 
branches  overhang  and  Uigfat  our 
national  happiness.  It  is  assumed  at 
a  fundamental  maxim,  that  tbt  gene- 
ral welfare  of  a  nation  increases  es- 
actly  in  the  same  ratio  of  its  weahfe, 
and  therefore  the  entire  scieiiee  of 
political  economy  is  deroted  to  this 
latter  subject. 
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*'  And  Tet/*  to  borrow  the  lucid  lan- 
giimge    of  an    eminent   writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,*  **  it  is  utterly  false 
that  erorj  increase  of  wealth  is  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  aggn*^ate 
means  of  enjoyment.     Nay,  some  kwds 
of  wealth  may  be  vastly  augmented  with 
little  or  no  increase  of  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  very  small  increase  of  some 
tort  of  wealth  is  often  more  l)ene6cial  to 
mankind  than  a  large  increase  of  otheni. 
Suppose,  for  illustration,  a  race  of  ab- 
solute sovertugns  to  have  a  taste  for 
Jewels,  and  to  employ  several  thousands 
of  their  subjects  or  slaves,  generation 
after  generation,  in  toiling  to  procure 
them.     These  treasures  rn\[  be  wealth 
of  enormous  value,  but  add  barely  any 
thing  to  the  aggregate  means  of  enjoy- 
ment.    Suppo.'ie  another  race  of  sove- 
reigns to  have  cmp1oye<l  equal  numbers 
of  workmen,  during  the  hume  time,  in 
making  road^,  docks,  and  canals  through 
their  dominions,   and  in  erecting  hos- 
pitals and  public  buildings  for  educa- 
tion or  amusement ;  these  acquisitions 
to   tho  w«>a1th  of  the   country,  having 
cost  the  same  1alK)ur,  may  bo  of  e<iual 
exchangeable  value  as  the  diamonds  of 
the  other  novereigns  ;  but  are    they  to 
be  reckoned  only  equally  ueejul,  equal 
accessions  to  the  aggregate  means  of 
human    gratification  ?      Suppose    two 
tracts   of  ground,  of  equal  extent  and 
fertility,  one  laid  down  as  a  deer-park, 
for  th('  mere  pleasure  of  a  wealthy  in- 
dividual.the  other  divided  into  a  hundred 
allotment?*,  each  affording  to  hu  land- 
lord a  fair  r«>nt,  and  each,   moreover, 
fumihhing  employment  and  abundance 
to  an  hon«>ht  farmer  and  a  tribe  of  coo- 
tent4*d  cottagers.     Both  may  be  equally 
valuabh*,  but,  are  they  etjual  in   their 
influenc«»  on  the  sum  of  human  enjoy- 
ment.    Who  can  doubt  that  slavery  is 
a  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
exchangeable  wealth  in  the  world  ?  But 
will  any  one  recommi>nd  it  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  masH  of  human  hap- 
pinrits  '*    The  economists  have  hitherto, 
wi»  iM'licve,  mithout  exception,  consider- 
e<i  wealth  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
its  incrva^ie  of  exchangeaule  value.     If 
it  i<  to  Ik*  vioHod  in  this  light,  then  in- 
creaM-  <»f  wealth   a!»>unKlly   is  no  true 
m«*ft*ur«'  of  \\\i'  inrrvaj»e  of  the  means 
<tf  htim.in   fiijovinfiit  ;    and  the  princi- 
pl««j»    of  the   M'H'nc«»  of  wealth,  under- 
st«MKi  in  this  M*nM>,  mat/ju»t  as  Jreqmemtbf 
lead     J   u  hitt  Hill  infun\  an  to  what  will 
btmrjlt   tht   human  rave.      If  tht*  greatest 
hap{iin« -^^  of  the  <*itiiin)unity  is  the  true 
and  only  end  of  all  institutii»ns,  it  fol. 
lows  that  a  go\('rnment  which  should 


take  political  economy  as  a  kM&  in  Its 
legislation  without  eoDUnmuIy  correct- 
ing its  conclusions  by  reference  to  tho 
mora/  code,  or  the  principles  on  which 
the  happiness,  not  the  wealth,  of  man 
depends,  must  often  sacrifice  tho  rml 
imiereUM  of  the  people  it  presides  ov«r» 
for  a  glUterimg  fiction,*' —^p,  43,  44. 

The  great  praoticml  mischief  which 
hat  been  operated  by  the  appUeatioii 
of  the  general  name  of  pobtioal  eco- 
nomy to  that  imaU  bramck  of  it  which 
treats  of  the  we«ltb  of  mUioot»  wai 
so  strongiT  felt  by  the  Archbiabop  of 
Dablin,  tnat  his  Grace  hat  propotad 
to  confine  this  too  encroaching  portioa 
of  the  science  of  national  proaperity, 
within  the  mom  ttraitenea  Kmits  of 
A  new  appellation.  Catallaetiof  (from 
umrmxxiif^m  permuto)  the  Archbifhop 
aoggestsf  na  a  fitting  name  for  that 
branch  of  political  economT  which  has 
io  long  arrogated  to  itself  that  cx- 
dusive  title  ;  a  name  which  preventa 
the  confusion  of  the  partial  scienoa  of 
wealth  with  the  general  icieiico  of 
political  economy,  and  coofinea  what 
la  now  asoally  called  by  that  amhitioiia 
title,  within  ita  true  meaning,  '<tho 
aoience  or  ttadr  of  ezchangeiy  or  of 
wealth,  the  simject  matter  of  ex- 
changes." 

So  far  is  it  indeed  firom  being  ne- 
cessarily the  case,  that  the  nation** 
happiness  and  weiilth  must  progress 
part  passu,  that  it  is  notorious  that 
misery  and  discontent  haTe  been  wid- 
ening and  deepening  throughout  Eng- 
land almost  in  a  ratio  proportionata 
with  the  growth  of  capitel.  Th« 
master  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  qoiclc- 
sif  hted  to  unravel  the  mystenaa  of 
thu  awful  subject^  liat  been  likewise 
magnanimoiu  enough  boldly  to  un? eil 
the  real  truth  of  the  case,  liowever  un- 
palatable and  alarming.  In  hia  plaoa  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1843,  that  philoeopluo 
statesman  obaenred,  that  **  it  was  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  f^eaturaa  of 
the  social  state  of  the  cotrntry — that 
while  there  was  a  decrease  m  uie  con- 
suming powers  of  the  people,  and  am 

INcaEASK  I.N    THE  raiVATlOIIS  AMO  OU- 
TaESS   OF   THE    UiBOCraiMO  AMD  OPBAA- 

TivE  CLASSES,  there  was  at  the  samo 
time  a  constant  aeemmmlatumofwtaiik 


•  VaI.  xlir.  p.  4.T 
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in  the  upper  classes,  and  a  constant 

INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  echoed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house.      Mr.   C.   BuIIer  also  re- 
marked, that  "  we  see  extreme  destitU" 
iion  throughout  the  industrious  classes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  incontestable 
evidences  of  vast  wealth  rapidly  aug' 
menting"     That  this  was  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  the  country 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  consent. 
All  parties  agreed  that  the  wealth  of 
the  country  had  been  for  years  aug- 
menting ;  while  few  felt  any  disposi- 
tion to  dissent  from  the  assertion  of 
Lord  Ashley,  that  there  was  "danger, 
wide,  deep,  and  fierce."     Nor  were 
there  many,  we   firmly  believe,  who 
heard  without  alarm,  lest  they  were 
but  too  true,  the  still  gloomier  fore- 
bodings of  the  noble  lord,  **  No  one 
can  hope  that  twenty  years  will  pass 
without  some  mighty  convulsion,  some 
displacement  of  the  whole  system  of 
society." 

How  then  has  this  most  appalling, 
most  deplorable  state  of  things  been 
produced?  In  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  and  in  which  we  think  we  can 
trace  the  vigorous  hand  of  the  author 
of  "  Essays  on  the  Church,"  published, 
like  the  *'  Perils  of  the  Nation,"  with- 
out a  name,  this  confessedly  grievous 
posture  of  affairs  is  traced  to  that  fun- 
damental and  fatal  misconception  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
large — the  misconception  of^  identify- 
ing the  national  uelfure  with  the  na- 
tional wealth, 

"  How  has  this  happened?"  savs  our 
anonymous   instructor.     **  How   has  it 
happened  ?     Strange  that  such  a  ques- 
tion should  be  asked  !  ^  The  answer  lies 
upon  the  surface ;  it  is  open  to  erery 
man's  view  ;  though  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  answfir  which  is  most  obvious 
is  often  the  laxt  that  is  thought  of     It 
has  happened,  because  tee  have  been  la^ 
hourittg   that    it    should    happen.      The 
wealth  of  the  wealthy  has  accumulatvd, 
because  all  legislation  has  made  this  its 
ofaief  object.     Capital  has  increased, 
because  statesmen,  and  legislators,  and 
public  writers  have  all   imagined  that 
the  increase  of  capital  was  the  summum 
bonum  of  human  existence.     The  poor 
have  not  advanced  along  with  the  rich, 
because  no  one  has  thought  it  desirable 
that  they  should.     Desirable,  we  mean, 
politically  speaking ;  for  many  of  those 


who  have  discountenanced  all  legislatioQ 
in  behalf  of  the  poor,  have  beim  per- 
sonally humane,  and  have  afforded  tnem 
many  aood  wishes,  and  even  many  chari- 
table donations.   But  the  prevalent  doc- 
trine has  been,  that  capital  was  the  ob- 
ject to  be  chiefly  desiderated,  and  that  the 
wiser  course  with  population  (meaning 
thercbv  the  labouring  poor)  was  to  em- 
ploy the  preventive  chech.    Encourage- 
ment  for  capital,  prevention  for  popa* 
lation — these  have  been  the  two  leadmg 
ideas  with  statesmen  and  legislat-ors  for 
the  last  thirty  years.     They  have  now 
succeeded  in  their  object.     They  have 
immensely  increased  the  growth  of  ca- 
pital, and,  pari  passu,  the  growth  of 
misery  and  distress  also ;  and  the  end  of 
their  success  is  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment that,  if  some  stop  be  not  put  to 
the  existing  mischiefs,  a  few  years  more 
roust  land  us  in  a  bloody  revolution**'— . 
Introduction,  pp.  xi.  and  zii. 

The  parentage  of  this  giant  evil  is 
ascribed  by  our  author  to  Dr.  Adam 
Smith. 

'*  The  nature  of  this  master  evil  wae 
discernible  fiftv  years  affo  in  the  erro- 
neous drift  and  object  of  Adam  Smith's 
great  work,  which  treated  of  tbe  wealth 
of  nations,  when  the  happiness  of  na- 
tions would  have  been  the  wiaer  and 
more  Christian  topic  of  investigation. 
The  distinction  is  all-important;  and 
the  error  branches  forth  into  a  thonsand 
departments  of  evil." — p.  xiv. 

The  most  melancholy,  perhapi,  Imt 
not  the  most  obvious  example  of  tha 
deleterious  effect  of  this  aettmctiTa 
principle,  is  to  be  found  in  our  asri- 
cultural  districts.  Time  was  when 
rural  life  in  merry  England  was  the 
liveliest  picture  of  paradise  on  earthy 
which  even  poetry  s  fairy  coloiari^gi 
could  paint.  The  lovrliest  ? iidoss  of 
Arcadian  bliss.     Horace's— 


••  BMtnt  llle,  90!  pffocel 
Ul  prisca  flVM  men  " 
PMcruA  nan  IwbiM 


Or  Virgil's 


••  O  fortannU  Bladimi,  toes  •!  iBs 
Agrlcote !  qutbiM  IpM.  prorol 
FUodtt  ausBO  fkcUtoi  vMuM  J 


iTwr 


Mtas 


seemed  all  realized  in  tbe  wooded 
glades,  the  laughing  fields,  the  wood- 
bine-covered cottages,  the  happy  paa^ 
santry,  of  highly-favoar^  Ei^laiid. 
Time  was  when  the  traveUer,  as  be 
reached  the  siuDinit  of  one  of  Imt  vtr* 
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daiit  bOlty  migbt  truly  hivt  ezprMied 
lut  nptnre  in  these  straini : — 


Of  kUli,  Mid  diU«% 


•  fOOdll  pfWMCt  ipiMdt  MOOttds 

i«%  and  voodi^  Mid  lavaa,  mm 


A»d  gUilcrlnt  toiTM.  Mid  glld«d  MrMm.  tlU  aU 
Tto  ftrcichlBii  landMipe  Into  mM  dMSft! 
HMiyBrilMiiiUI  where  Ihcqucfn of  arti» 
iBtfrtrUig  ngo«ir,  UlMffty  abroad. 
^aika  uDcooancd.  oven  to  iby  Butboit  eoU, 
And  •oatltra  yleoty  with  uMiNtftiig  liand  1** 

It  WM  A  petsantrj  such  as  this  who^ 
wbeD  Atheism  had  desecrated  the  altars^ 
and  revolution  trampled  on  the  throne 
of  France^  still  offered  to  religion  and 
to  lojaltj  an  asylum  amid  the  bocage 
of  La  Vendee.  Would  that  our  agri« 
cnlturbts  would  ponder  the  lesson 
taught  the  world  so  lateW  by  the 
c^Yalrio  devotion  of  the  Vendeansy 
and  consider  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
these  faithful  men  were  bouna  to  their 
landlords  bj  ties  which  all  the  infernal 
machinery  of  the  reign  of  terror  could 
not  burst — that  every  swain  was  a 
champion  of  lejtitimacy,  and  everv 
bedge>row  a  barrier  against  the  ad- 
vance of  anarchy.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  a  somewhat  lengthy  ei^- 
tract  from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr. 
Aliiton,  and  we  beg  our  readers  to 
remember  that  what  has  been  may  be 
again  :•» 

*'  There  are  no  nannfactures  or  great 
town*  in  the  country.  The  land  is  cul- 
tivated by  Mrfo^ers,  iiho  divide  the 
produce  with  the  propriitors;  and  it 
u  rare  to  find  a  farm  i%hich  yields  the 
proprietor  a  profit  of  £26  a-year.  The 
sale  of  the  cattle  conhtitutes  almost  the 
whole  i%ea]th  of  the  country.  Few 
magnificent  cbateaus  are  to  be  seen ; 
the  properties  are  in  eeneral  of  mode- 
rate extent,  the  UndTotdt  all  rttideni^ 
and  their  habits  simple  in  the  extreme, 
fint  i%hat  chiefly  di»tinguisbed  this 
simple  district  from  every  other  part 
of  France,  and  i%hat  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  a  political  pomt  of  view, 
in  the  relation,  cUei%here  nnknowu, 
vihich  there  ^nb^i»ted  beti%een  the  land- 
lords and  the  ti-nantry  on  their  estates. 
The  proprietor  waa  not  oniy  always 
rf^ideut,  but  constantly  engaged  m 
connciion*  either  of  mutual  interest 
or  of  kindl|  feeling  i%ith  those  i%bo 
cultivated  hin  land^.  He  visited  their 
tanuK,  converned  with  them  about  their 
cattle,  atttndid  their  Uiarriagea  and 
chrikteninf;s,  rtjoiced  i^ith  thtm  ^hen 
thfv  reioicetl,  and  s}nipathi»ed  with 
th«-m  f»h«n  tbi^y  i%ept.  On  holidays, 
the  youth»  of^totb  sexes  danced  at  the 


ebatean,  and  the  ladiee  Joined  hi  the 
festive  circle.  Mo  sooner  was  a  boar 
or  wolf-hunt  determined  on,  than  the 
peasantry  of  all  the  neighbouring  estatce 
were  summoned  to  partake  in  the  sport ; 
every  one  took  bis  fusil,  and  repaired 
with  ioy  to  the  post  assigned  to  him ; 
and  tbey  afterwards  followed  their  land- 
lords to  the  field  of  battle  with  the  sane 
alacrity  with  which  tbey  had  attended 
them  hi  those  scenes  of  festivity  and 
amusement. 

"  These  invaluable  bablta,  Jobed  to  a 
native  goodness  of  heart,  rendered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  an  excellent 
people;  and  it  is  not  surprisinr  that 
wide  the  peasantry  elsewhere  in  France 
revolted  against  thehr  landlords,  those 
of  La  Vendfo  almost  all  perished  in 
combating  with  them  against  the  Revo- 
lution. They  were  gentle,  pious,  eha- 
riUble,  and  bospitable,  full  of  courage 
and  energy,  with  pure  feelings  and 
uncorrupted  manners.  Rarely  was  m 
crime,  seldom  a  lawsuit,  heard  of  among 
them.  Their  character  was  a  mixture 
ol  savage  courage  and  submiMive  affie* 
Uon  to  their  benefactors;  while  tbey 
addressed  their  landlords  with  familia- 
rity, tbey  had  the  most  unbounded  devo- 
tion to  tnem  in  their  hearts.  Governed 
by  ancient  habits,  tbey  detested  every 
species  of  innovation,  and  knew  no  prin- 
cnple  in  politics  or  religion  but  to  tear 
God  and  bonour  the  ki^. 

**  Reh^pon.  as  migbt  naturally  be  ez« 
pected  with  such  manners,  exerased  an 
unbounded  sway  over  these  simple  peo« 
pie.  They  looked  up  with  filial  venera- 
tion to  thmr  village  pastors,  whose  habita 
and  benevolence  rtndervd  tbeib  a  faithful 
image  of  the  primitive  church.  But 
little  removed  from  their  fiocks  either 
in  wealth,  situation,  or  information,  the¥ 
sympathised  with  thehr  feelinn,  partook 
of  their  festivities,  assuaged  their  sor- 
rows. They  were  to  be  seen  beside  the 
cradle  of  cbudbood,  the  fireeideol  matu- 
rity, the  deathbed  of  age;  they  were 
regarded  as  the  best  friends  of  thii^ 
life,  and  the  dispensers  of  eternal  fiellcit/ 
In  that  to  come.  The  supporters  ot  the 
Revolution  accused  thtm  ot  fmatieism } 
and  doubtless  there  was  a  great  de^ren 
of  superstition  mbgled  with  their  belief} 
as  there  must  be  with  that  of  every 
religious  people  in  the  eariy  stagee  of 
society ;  but  it  was  a  superstition  of  sc^ 
eentle  and  holy  a  kind,  as  proved  i^ 
Elessing  rather  than  a  misfortune  tOi^ 
those  who  were  subjected  to  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  ^hile  the  political  fanaticism^ 
of  the  Revohition  steeped  its  votaries  in 
unheard-of  atrocities,  the  religious  fana- 
tici»m  ol  the  Vendeans  only  drew  tighter 
the  bonds  of  moral  duty,  or  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  Christian  charity. 
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**  When  the  ReTolution  broke  out  m 
1789,  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar 
opposition  to  its  tenets.  Those  who 
dwelt  in  the  towns  were  there,  as  else- 
where, warm  supporters  of  the  new 
order  of  things ;  and  though  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Bocage  felt  averse  to  any 
changes  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  their  rural  lives,  yet  they  yielded 
obedience  to  all  the  orders  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  only  showed  their  predi- 
lection for  their  ancient  masters  by 
electing  them  to  all  the  situations  of 
trust  of  which  they  had  the  disposaL 
In  vain  the  revolutionary  authorities 
urf^ed  them  to  exert  the  privileges  with 
which  the  new  constitution  had  mvested 
them ;  the  current  ran  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  old  proprietors  that  all 
their  efforts  were  fruitless.  When  the 
National  Guards  were  formed,  the  sei^- 
neur  was  besought  in  every  parish  to 
become  its  commander ;  when  the  mayors 
were  to  be  appointed,  he  was  imme- 
diately invested  with  the  dignity ;  when 
the  teignorial  seats  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  churches,  the  peasants 
refused  to  execute  it ;  all  the  efforts  of 
the  revolutionists,  like  throwing  water 
on  a  higher  level,  only  brought  an  ac- 
cession of  power  to  the  depositaries  of 
the  ancient  authoritv.  A  memorable 
instance  of  the  kindly  feeling  which 
nccessarilv  grows  up  between  a  resident 
body  of  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
tenantry  on  their  estates ;  and  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  triumphant  stand  which 
might  have  been  made  against  the  fury 
of  the  Revolution,  had  the  bame  kindly 
offices  which  had  there  produced  so  large 
a  return  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry,  existed  on  the  landlords' 
side  in  tne  other  parts  of  France.*' — 
AliMOHi  Hiutory  oj  Europe,  ^c,  vol.  iL» 
pp.  185-6. 

But  now,  alas!  how  mournful  is  the 
change.  Hear  the  report  of  Mr. 
Twisleton,  one  of  the  commissioners 
whose  evidence  is  published  in  the 
<<  Sanatory  Inquiry,**  instituted  by  par- 
liament! and  whose  prejudices  were 
not  in  favour  of  the  agriculturists : — 

'*  The  English  agricultural  labourer, 
even  if  he  has  tran.Hcendent  abilities,  baa 
scarcely  any  proRpi'Ct  of  rising  in  the 
world  and  becommg  a  small  farmer. 
He  commences  bis  career  as  a  weekly 
labourer,  and  the  probability  is,  that, 
whatever  his  talents  and  industry,  as  a 


weekly  laboorer  he  will  end  hb  daji. 
If  he  cherishes  the  ambition  of  beeooi- 
ing  a  small  farmer,  his  wisest  course  is 
to  emigrate  to  Canada,  or  New  South 
Wales,  or  some  other  of  the  colonies, 
where  alone  he  can  put  forth  all  hb 
erergies  for  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
ject with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  sao> 
cess."* 

Upon  thb  melancholy  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  labourinflr  rUtioi 
our  author  thus  pathetici^j  com* 
ments  :— 

"  Ploughing  and  harrowing  m^^jnft 
they  are,  and  nothing  else  can  they  ever 
be.  No  matter  how  transcendent  their 
abilities — ^no  matter  what  their  talents 
and  industry-^he  sum  total  of  human  ei* 
btence  for  them  consbts  in  something 
less  of  ei^oyment  and  more  of  care  than 
marks  the  life  of  one  of  the  horees 
with  which  they  plough  their  fields. 
Toil,  regular,  unceasmg  toil;  food* 
poor  in  quality  and  deficient  in 
quantity;  scarcely  clothes  enouffh  to 
cover  them  ;  and  but  a  mberable  nut  to 
cover  them  ;  thus  must  pass  some  sixty 
years  of  the  labourer's  life,  and  then, 
when  capable  of  enduring  such  a  lile  ao 
longer,  there  remains 

'  IB  age  the  wotkhoiMtt 
A  ptrUi  Acn  at  IMI,  uMl  the  Httls  Ml 
Tolled  haatily  for  %  psiiper*t  AumibI.  * 

"  Such  U  the  state,  and  such  the  pn»< 
pects  to  which  the  modern  system  of 
political  economy  would  deaberatelj 
consign  the  great  body  of  our  africat 
tural  poor."— pp.  22,  23. 

But  how  can  thb  sad  condition  of 
things  be  traced  to  the  inflMooe  of 
that  false  principle  of  which  wt  hnvo 
spoken  ?     The  answer  b  not  diAcohi 

"  A  century  back,  England  was  fbll 
of  small  farms.  A  thousand  acres  wonld 
then  be  parcelled  out  into  twelve  tenan- 
cies of  various  extent ;  and  among  the 
twelve  fifty-eight  labourers  would  be 
employed.  But  in  comes  the  poHticel 
ecouombt,  and  argues,  that  large  farms 
conduce  most  to  the  wtmlik  of  naiiens^ 
meaning  thereby  the  sTowth  of  tmUH 
Accordingly,  the  twelye  little  ctMiyik 
tors  are  gradually  dbpossessed,  and  one 
great  farmer  monopolises  the  thousand 
acres,  employing  only  fifteen  Inbonrert 
where  before  there  were  fifty-eight. 
Thus    forty-three    working 


•  Sanatory  Inquiry,  Local  ReporU,  p.  142. 
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twfty  from  their  eotUget,  and 

&Bto  the  towAB  to  seek  for  em- 

mt ;  but  then  e  larger  ■nrplus  li 

Mi,  and    thus  capital   ia  aug- 


The  nittake  of  oonfoondififf  Htm 
inereaaa  of  capital  with  the  weU-beiog 
of  the  peo^ple  u  therefore  not  merel j 
a  Bpeciuatif  e  error ;  it  haa  brought 
upon  our  agricultural  poor  a  legion  of 


I  f erj  customar J  to  speak  of  our 
*acturinff  system  as  if  it  were 
lahle  with  the  entire,  or  the 
pal  party  of  our  present  prctaing 

Such,  however,  is  a  verf  unfair 
•ntation  of  the  true  state  of  the 

There  are  no  words  more  com- 
a  men's  mouths,  as  eiplanatorj 
» causae  of  these  ills,  than  *<  our 
•able  manufacturing  system," 
mhappy  manufacturing  districts." 
le  OYii  must  be  traced  to  a  higher 
K  It  is  in  our  rural  polity  that 
lit  aeek  the  "  fons  et  origo**  of 
bitter  streams. 

!>w  comes  it  that  our  {^at  factory- 
grow  to  such  frightful  site? 
lester  and  Glasgow,  with  their 
id  their  disease,  cannot  keep  up 
»wn  population.  Cut  off  supplies 
sh  labourers  from  without,  and 
towns  in  sixty  years  would  be 
It  inhabitants.  They  are  fed  and 
n  up  to  thoir  present  enormous 
nd  fUled  with  an  oxcessire  num* 
labourers,  depressing  each  other's 
by  the  constant  immigration  of 
llagers.  But  how  come  the  ril- 
to  leave  their  green  fields  and 
air  to  immure  themselves  in  the 
lanea  of  factory  towns  ?  Simply 
le  in  the  villages  they  are  reckoned 
lus' — are  half-starved — are  driven 
from  farmer  to  overseer,  and  from 
miserable  huts  to  union  work- 
I,  until  life  is  rendered  a  burden  to 
and  thev  crowd  into  a  town  to 
ce  a  kind  of  labour  to  which  they 
lite  unaccustomed,  merely  becansa 
as  to  promise  some  sort  of  shelttf 
•od  for  their  offspring  ;  while  thus 
>t  rid '  of  them  is  reckoned  a  mat- 
r  rejoicing — ay,  of  actual  r^^otc- 
.on  the  part  'of  the  gentrv  and 
rs  among  whom  thev  nave  dwelt ! 
ive  ofl«>n  overheard,  with  silent 
•,  long  contentions  between  ad- 
^  parishes  touching  which  of  them 
iy,  sober,  well-conducted  labourer 
[id  to :  and  w  hen  at  some  expense 
.wyers,  one  of  the  parishes  had 
iea '  him  upon  the  other,  great 
lejoy  at  having  *  yot  rid  o/*  Aim,' 
live  listened  to  these  contentious, 
re  have  »ai(l  to  ourselves — How 
ngland  **v<t  be  aught  but  wretched 
lisc*ontentt>d  in  such  a  state  of 
..'•—p.  19. 


'*  The  fUae  prindplea  so  long  prefix 
lent  have  led  in  practice  to  the  aUrikiag 
away  all  tlie  lower  rounda  of  the  ladder. 
The  little  farmer,  the  happy  ootUir,  are 
systenaatieally  left  out  of  the  ayatem  i 
and  nothing  U  left,  and  nothing  ia  de- 
siderated bj  the  advocatea  of  tob  aya- 
tem but  the  fanner  of  a  tbonaand  aeree, 
and  the  day-labourer  left  wholly  to  hit 
mercy. 

In  abort,  the  fitftorr  ayitem  b  being 
gradually  introduced  amongat  that 
rural  peaaantry  which  waa  oooe  tMr 
country'a  pride  and  boaat.  The  littlo 
farms  which  formerly  were  tenanted 
by  independent  happy  ftwriliei,  are  to 
be  by  degreea  abaorbed  into  enoraona 
fanning  manufiictortea»  directed  bj 
some  capHaliet  whoee  only  idea  b  to 
make  rnoneyt  and  worked  by  the  hir*> 
ling  hands  of  a  broken-hearted  and 
hopelesa  race  of  aerfs  I  And  thb  too 
in  a  coimtry  of  which  the  reaoqrof 
are  at  present,  e.  e(mfe$$Op  moat  imper- 
fectly developed.  Mr.  Aliaon  haa 
proved  by  argumentty  which  have  re- 
ceived no  answer,  that  **  on  the  moel 
moderate  calculation.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  capable  of  maintaining 
in  ease  and  affluence  one  hundred  ana 
twenty  tbooaand  milliona  of  inhabi- 
tanta.^'  Thb  b  the  conntnr  which  b 
driving  from  their  ftohera'  ncNnea  ita 
honeat  rural  labonrera ;  and  proekim* 
ing  to  the  vast  migority  of  ita  childraii 
that  it  b  vain  for  them  ever  to  hope» 
by  united  abilitiea  and  induatry,  to  ob- 
tsan  a  hw  acres  of  her  aoil  even  at  a 
high  rent ;  and  that  if  thc^v  dierbh 
thedeaireof  ending  their  toda  hj  be- 
coming a  small  farmer,  En|^aad  m  not 
the  plaoe  for  them — thev  mnat  seek  a 
kinder  mother  in  America  or  ia  Ana- 
tralial 

But  the  fhrming  economlsti  are  not 
without  aome  j^aosible  benevolent 
talk,  which  they  take  care  we  shall 
hear  in  all  varieties  of  form.  They 
are  perpetually  reiterating,  that  even 
for  their  own  happiness,  the  daily- 
labourer  b  better  off  than  the  sosall 
farmer;  that  nothing  can  be  more 
miserable  than  a  cottier  with  fomr  or 
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five  acres  of  land — or  more  comfort- 
able than  a  labourer  in  employment. 
We  should  think  the  poor  the  best 
judges  of  what  does  make  them 
happy  ;  and  we  have  never  yet  known 
any  single  small  farmer  who  would 
voluntarily  exchange  his  tenement  for 
a  day-labourer's  life,  or  &  single  day- 
labourer  who  would  not  hail  with  de- 
light the  offer  of  a  few  acres  at  a  rea- 
sonable rent.  And  few  persons  who 
have  given  the  matter  the  slightest 
consideration,  can  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve how  much  real  comfort  and  de- 
cent neatness  can  be  attained  by  an 
industrious  family  upon  a  very  few 
acres  held  at  a  fair  rent.  And  this 
all  over  and  above  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, that  joyous  ifcvr«(»i<«,  which 
the  pensioner  upon  another's  caprices 
can  never  have.  We  must  g^ve  an 
eiample  of  what  we  mean ;  and  we 
ask,  without  fear  of  receiving  any  but 
an  affirmative  reply,  whether  the  in- 
stance we  are  about  to  cite  from  the 
**  Labourers'  Friends'  Magazine  **  does 
not  dissipate  all  the  shadowy  benevo- 
lence of  those  who  argue  that  no 
small  farmer  can  live  in  decency  and 
comfort  :— 

"  Samuel  Bridge,  of  Stork-groen,  near 
Fakenham,  in  the  county  of  vVorcester, 
has  occupied  four  acres  of  very  interior 
stiff  clay  land,  on  the  Blue  Lias,  for 
twenty-seven  year^.  He  grows  two 
acres  of  potatoes  and  two  acres  of 
wheat,  every  year;  and  sells  all  his 
produce — even  his  wheat  straw.  The 
btubble  from  the  wheat,  and  the  tops 
from  the  potatoes,  serve  to  bed  down 
his  pigs ;  and  the  manure  from  this 
source  .        .     is  all  that  he  gets 

for  the  use  of  his  farm. 

**  The  crops  obtained  are  not  at  all 
extraordiuarv,  for  the  result  of  spade 
husbandry  ;  but  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  such  crops,  with  so  little  mauure, 
and  from  bad  land,  could  have  been  ob- 
tained for  a  quarter  <»f  a  century  toge- 
ther ;  and  coupling  the  duration  of  the 
operation  with  the  quality  of  the  land, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  mor« 
is  needed  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
spade  system  over  the  plough  aystem  ; 
for  although  the  same  crops  are  obtain- 
able by  the  plough,  on  good  land,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  plough  would  fail 
to  compete  with  the  spade  on  c<|ual 
qualities  of  soil. 

'*  The  produce  obtained  on  the  aver- 
ago  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  this 
exemplary  man,  is  twelve  tons  of  po- 
tatoes per  acre,  and  forty  bushels  of 


wheat  per  acre ;  and  th«  following  ao> 
count  may  be  token  aa  a  oloae  approii* 
mation  to  the  truth. 


SoldanniMlly:— 

24  tons  of  PotatoM,   at  £3  lOi.  par  ton  60  •  • 

bU  buthfU  of  wh«>at,  at  7a.  •  St  •  • 

4  tons  wbaat  straw,  at  50fc  •  If  •  • 


Deduct  as  rnider  i— , 
Mannal  waffes,  at  £4  (is.  id  par 
per  annnm  .  • 

Seed  potatoes  fur  two  aeraa 


U8   0  • 


}l7    ft  4 

ft   t  • 

4  biuthels  seed  wheat,  (beiof  dibbad;atl   •  ■*  ^ 

7s.  Cd*  ,  •  •  •        J 
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'*  It  mav  be  safely  stated  that  tlit 
average  of  all  the  land  in  England,  •»• 
der  cultivation,  does  not  yield  fivt 
pounds  sterling  per  acre,  grosa  pro- 
duce, and  also,  that  twenty  anillingspflr 
acre  per  annum  is  more  than  ia  paid  in 
manual  wages  ;  whereas  in  this  case,  off 
very  inferior  land,  above  twenty-eight 
pounds  sterling  per  acre,  gross  prodnoa, 
IS  obtained,  ancT  four  pounds  six  ahil- 
lin^s  and  four  pence  per  acre,  per  ana. 
paid  in  manual  wages ;  or  in  otlKT 
w  ords,  you  get  b^  the  spade,  on  small 
allotments,  near  six  times  as  much  pro- 
duce, and  employ  four  times  as  manj 
people,  as  by  the  plough."  1842,  p.  VsL 

We  have  considered,  at  length*  the 
application  of  the  false  principle*  that 
wealth  and  prosperity  are  the  aanie^  to 
our  agricultural  system,  becmuae  iti 
poisonous  operation  on  our  fields  is 
often  overlooked  by  those  who  are  able 
to  perceive  its  horrific  consequenoei 
in  our  factories,  and  mines,  and  col- 
lieries ;  and  also,  because  the  discon- 
tent and  misery  which  hate  been  pro* 
duced  thereby  in  the  rural  districts 
are  the  fountains  from  which  that  sur- 
plus population  is  perennisllT  flowii^ 
which  mundates  our  crowded  marts 
with  fresh  streams  of  woe,  and  wafts 
daily  supplies  of  victims  to  the  altar 
of  Mammon.  Our  limits  do  not  psi^ 
mit  us  to  trace  out  the  developnunt 
of  this  fatal  principle  amongst  tha 
other  great  classes  into  which  our  aa- 
thor  divides  the  labouring  poor— tha 
mining,  the  manufacturing,  and  tha 
commercial — the  latter  embracing  a 
vast  variety  of  oocupatioos  both  of 
male  and  female  artisans.  In  all  these 
departments  the  same  deadly  poison  is 
at  work  —  from  those  suDtcrraneaa 
Pandemoniimu,  whence  the  cries  of 
the  collier-children,  who  have  searca 
ever  looked  upon  the  laoe  of  heaTW^ 


1814.] ! 
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and  whote  liillt  life  has  been  one  night 
of  hoiTor*  hftTO  ascended  into  the  tart 
of  a  righteous  and  repaying  God— to 
the  elegant  milltnenr  ettablishnients  of 
the  great  metropolis,  which  seem  to 
the  eje  too  beaotifu!  for  aught  hut  the 
visions  of  some  fairy  iand»  but  which 
arpy  in  realitTf  so  many  Aceldemas* 
stained  with  tne  blood  of  unprotected 
youthful  females,  whom  too  great  pa- 
tience of  toil  too  cruel  for  their  tenoer 
Iramesy  days  of  unvsrying  labour* 
nights  torn  from  sleep  by  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  of  self-destruo- 
tion.  Sabbaths  (to  them  no  Sabbaths,) 
toilsome,  painful  as  their  other  daysy 
have  sacrificed  to  death  in  his  most 
hideous  and  appalling  forms.* 

But  all  this  is  the  neceuarff  coiue- 
ameneep  it  will  be  said,  of  what  is 
England's  pride  and  boast,  the  perfect 
freedom  or  her  subjects.  In  a  free 
coontry,  if  a  man  chooses  to  engage 
in  a  particular  line  of  employment,  if 
he  is  paid  his  wages  he  has  no  claim 
for  any  thing  else  ;  and  if  he  finds  his 
occupation  di.ntressing,  he  can  assert 
his  indefeasible  rights,  and  transfer 
himself  to  some  mo<le  of  life  which  he 
prefers. 

Away  with  this  mockerv  of  God's 
eternal  truth  !  Away  with  this  vain 
hoaft  of  free<lom  in  a  land  whose 
population  is  sighing  and  crvlng  under 
a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  Talk 
of  freedom  to  the  wan,  pale,  broken- 
hearted manufacturer,  whose  three 
parts  of  life  are  dragged  on  in  some 
noisome  pent-house — tell  him  he  is 
horn  a  Briton,  that  he  may  stay  away, 
and  starve.  Or  tell  the  laded  semps- 
tress, who  plies  her  needle  through 
the  livelong  day,  often  through  the 
feverish  watcher  of  the  night,  to  earn 
what  is  hardlv  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
this  sorrowful  eii&tence — tell  her  that 
she  is  free — that  all  her  toils  are  vo- 
luntary—that she  is  at  liberty  to  be- 
come a  prostitute,  or  go  home  and  die 
in  company  with  her  famished  babes. 
We  ask,  what  sanction  has  Negro 
alaverv  to  enforce  its  Draconian  code, 
more  terrible  than  a  death  bv  famine  ? 
What  then,  in  the  name  of  common 


•emie  or  common  hiuiiaaity»  k  th# 
meaning  of  mocking  by  the  taunt  «f 
freedom  the  millions  of  our  ooiio^* 
men,  who  must  labomr  ikrougk  a  ij/k 
of  misery,  or  Dfi  bt  STAavaTio^r. 

Such,  we  maintain,  b  the  aetnal 
oondition  to  which  the  migor  part  of 
our  labouring  poor  are  at  this  mo* 
ment  reduced.  The  tyranny  of  oapi* 
tal,  f<>stered,  instead  of  oheekedt  ojr 
legislation,  does  subject  EngUod's  free- 
born  children  to  a  sUvery  as  degrad* 
ing  and  as  real  as  if  the  chain  cbnked 
after  them,  and  the  lash  compelled 
them  to  their  daily  tasks. 

«*  Wealth  b  power.  The  rich  maa 
can  so  employ  hb  capital  as  to  diffuse 
comfort  and  prosperity  to  the  limits  of 
a  sphere,  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
hb  possessions ;  or  he  ean  so  employ  it 
as  to  multiply  guilt  to  himseir,  aad 
doubly  to  aggravate  the  suffnrings  of 
hb  fellow-creature;  he  cannot  indeed 
In  thb  country  purchase  the  brother  of 
hb  nature,  and.  using  him  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  wring  from  htm  the  daily  lahonr 
Of*  his  sinewt,  and  make  a  clear  profit 
of  all  his  service  over  and  above  the 
price  paid  for  him,  and  the  food  be 
eats ;  out  he  can  serve  himself  of  hb 
poor  neighbours  as  a  hireling,  oppress- 
ing him  In  hb  wages,  and  gratprng  all 
but  the  wretched  pittance  tnat  the  law 
oompels  him  to  allow,  and  which  b.  In 
fact,  ike  fmrck*it€'mommf  of  tk$  toil-worn 
smffirer*8  li/e-htooii.  By  withholding 
f\rom  him  all  other  aid,  he  emmeompei 
Urn  to  work  on  kh  owm  termt,  or  toperUk 
Jhr  iaek  of  meetmrf  nu§mmme§ ;  aad 
Has  he  wiridt  in  ki$  wealtk  mm  9mfim  tf 
opprettiam  qmttt  as  ef^timml  ms  fJbseipIre 
^  lAe  most  dospotic  otuitrm  flMaardk.**— 
p.  14. 

On  the  other  hand — 

*' Poverty  b  weakness.  The  maa 
who  has  not  bread  to  satbfy  hb  own 
hunger,  or  that  of  his  children,  and  b 
restrained  by  Uw,  or  by  priactple,  from 
robbing  hb  wealthy  brother,  wuui  sab- 
mlt  to  whatever  hard  tenas  thb  latter 
may  choose  to  impose  upon  hIaL  He 
has  a  choice  Indeed,  Imt  it  u  a  cAetee 
hHm€f»  opprtstiom  amd  simrtmtmm.  He 
■my  not,  if  be  would,  stretch  forth  hb 
hand  to  graup  of  the  superfluity  of  the 
other,  so  much  as  would  purchase  a 


*  The  terrific  state  of  the  milliners  in  London  has  lately  attracted  so  arach  at- 
tention that  wc  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  painful  topic.  Seven  nights 
in  ftucceftnion,  iipent  in  constant  work,  is  not  unfrcqoent.  And  the  expedieots  to 
drive  away  nlvep  an>  such  as  these :  keeping  the  feet  in  cold  water,  sitting  co  a 
high  seat  without  any  support,  lie. 
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crnst  of  bread ;  nor  may  he  appropriate 
to  appease  the  cravings  of  intolerable 
hunger,  what  the  rich  man  has  assigned 
to  feed  his  dogs.  Nothing  then  remains 
for  him,  but  to  crave  the  liberty  of 
making  merchandise  of  such  bodily 
skill,  or  strength,  as  he  may  possess  ; 
and  it  is  not  his  to  dictate  terms ;  the  la- 
bourer who  has  a  little,  may,  on  the 
strength  of  that  little,  refuse  to  work 
for  less  than  a  fair  remuneration ;  but 
he  who  has  nothing,  must  procure  at 
any  price  of  personal  8u£fering  the  mor- 
sel without  which  he  cannot  survive 
until  the  morrow."— pp.  14,  15. 

How  wide,  how  deep,  how  fierce 
must  be  the  Perils  of  the  Nation, 
which  contains  myriads  of  justly  dis- 
contented spirits  thus  rankling  in  her 
bosom.  So  wide-extended,  so  terrible, 
are  the  evils  which  have  germinated 
from  the  root  of  one  false  princi- 
ple, which  has  been  fostered  by  legis- 
lative nurturing,  and  ramified  through 
every  department  of  our  social  sys- 
tem. How  fearfully  exemplified  in 
our  political  condition  is  the  apostle's 
declaration,  "  The  love  of  money  is 


the  root  of  all  eril,  which,  while 
coveted  after,  they  have  pureed  tkem^ 
seines  through  vith  mantf  .sorrows."'^ 
1  Tim.  vi.  10.  And  as  we  look  aroiuid 
on  this  idolatry  of  mammon,  this  des* 
potism  of  tyrant  selfishness,  oea  we 
fail  to  recall  the  same  apostle*s  warn* 
ing,  ''This  know  also,  that  in  the 
last  days  perilous  timis  shall  eomtt 
for  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  awm 
selves  r -^2  Tim.  in.  1. 

Such  and  so  imminent    are   oar 
perils.     How  are  we  to  escape  them? 


fled  rerocar*  gradum. 


Hlo  labor.hoc  optu  ctl. 

This  more  interesting  depertment 
of  our  subject  we  most  defer  until  a 
future  occasion.  Our  author  promisei 
the  immediate  publication  of  a  ^  Waj 
to  escape  from  the  Perils  of  the  Na- 
tion.** When  we  see  the  due  by  which 
he  proposes  to  escape  from  the  lahy* 
rintn,  we  may  unfold  our  own  tpecn- 
lations  upon  that  all-important  and 
pregnant  subject. 
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VISIT  TO   THE   SISTER   ISLAND. 

CHAP.  XII. 

The  Faict—The  Doctor. 


Bob  had  tried  his  hand  for  some 
time  in  pouring  cold  water  into 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Latitat,  while  two 
of  the  polis  continued  pulling  the  un- 
fortunate little  fat  man's  corpus,  from 
the  top  of  the  sofa  to  the  bottom,  and 
to  the  top  again,  without  success ;  when 
it  struck  the  minds  of  Bob  and  the 
''polls**  together,  that  it  would  be  right 
to  send  for  a  doctor. 

At  the  door  of  No.  2,  which  stood 
open,  were  all  the  supernumeraries 
that  could  be  spared  at  so  short  a  no- 
tice to  consume  the  pure  air  of  the 
room,  and  to  prevent  any  fresh  air 
from  coming  into  it.  Among  the 
idlers  were  two  or  three  of  the  stable 
hoys.  To  one  of  these,  called  <'Clar« 


gee,** — he  had  two  undet  priests^. 
Bob  addressed  himself  on  the  tiibjeel 
of  a  doctor. 

"  Clargee,  ye  thafe,  run  immadiciit- 
lee  an*  bring  us  the  docthor." 

"  An*  where  would  I  run  to.  Bob?"* 
said '  Clargee,  not  wishing  to  gWe  op 
the  capital  place  which  he  had  to  see 
all  that  was  going  forward  on  the 
sofa,  in  such  a  hurry. 

'*  Down  the  sthrate,  or  op  to  the 
abbey,  for  Docthor  Doher^  to  be 
shore.  *' 

"  Arrah,  now,  aint  the  docthor  an* 
all  belongin*  to  him  at  the  '  Licshiiit' 
Bob,'*  replied  Clargee. 

"  Well,  thio,  go  ow  to  ICithw 
Phelim  the  apothecareer  vargfd  Boh. 
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•*  An*  ftint  Phtlim  in  the  Jftndit  this 
eoopl*  o'  daysy"  said  the  not-to-b«» 
■timd  ClargM. 

'^  If  ye  don't  run  an*  fitch  adoothor, 
ye  spalpeen  ye***  obeerred  one  of  the 
police*  polling  ont  hie  staff,  **  ill  make 
ye/' 

*<  O,  be  ffor«  but  I  will/'  promised 
Clargee,  «  be  gor  but  I  will,  Misther 
Polls,  m  run  for  Docthor  Pale,*  he's 
the  lad  for  ye,  I  know,"  and  away  went 
Clargee  for  a  doctor  in  earnest. 

To  their  work  again  went  the  police 
and  Bob,  with  a  hearty  good-will ;  and 
whether  it  was,  that  **  tired  nature," 
recovering  something  of  her  native 
strength,  revived  of  herself,  or  whether 
it  was  that  the  rubbing  of  the  *  polis,* 
or  the  drenching  of  Bob,  did  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Latitat's  lips  and  eyes  soon 
began  to  move — his  legs  to  twitch  up- 
wards— his  hands  to  open-^and  him- 
self— to  sit  up/' 

«  What's  all  this  r  asked  the  little 
fat  man,  as  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sa- 
turated shirt  collar,  and  to  the  breast 
of  his  waistcoat,  still  streaming  with 
water. 

*'  It's  thim  beggars,*'  explained 
Bob. 

**  Yis,  yer  honour,"  witnessed  the 
police. 

<<  0_now— I  know,"  said  Mr.  L. 
**  Yes,  yes— take  them  up  police— take 
them  up — I'll  have  the  law  of  them— . 
I  will — I  charge  you  ^to  do  your 
dutr/- 

**  Yis,  yer  honour — well  do  it,"  re- 
plied the  police ;  and  thev  left  the 
room  to  do  their  duty,  which,  if  it  waa 
taking  up  about  one  hundred  ragged 
vagabonds,  they  did  noi  do. 

As  the  .police  led  No.  2,  Clargea 
returned  with  the  docthor. f  He  could 
make  out  no  other  regular  practitioner, 
so  he  brought,  at  the  top  of  his  speeds 
one  who  had  gained  great  fame  by  his 
skill  in  curing  the  black  and  the  red 
murrain,  and  in  docthoring,  ue.  setting 
the  bones  of  **  humans." 

'*  There  he  is,  that's  him/'  said 
Clar^t'ts  pointing  to  the  recovered 
Mr.  Latitat,  who  was  sitting  upright 
on  the  sufa,  and  pu-nhing  into  the  room 
before  him,  the  docthor. 

"  What  <lo<*s  all  this  mean?"  de> 
mandc'd  the  little  fat  inside  turned  out. 


as  he  cast  his  inqidiitiTt  wjm  on  thn 
person  of  the  praetitioow  |  **  whul 
does  this  mean  ? 

Nobody  tdd,  perhapt  nobody  ooold 
tell. 

The  docthor  mat  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Latitat  with  a  firmneet  whieh  asto- 
nished the  latter ;  and  what  abashed 
the  now  fast-bewildering  Mr.  Latitatf 
the  docthor  kept  his  own  uneven,  groy» 
piercing  eyee  fixed  on  his  intendod 
patient. 

«<  There,  darlint,"  aoo^ingljr  spake 
the  bone>sett«r,  moving  with  a  sidewaj 
and  steal  thv  step  towards  Mr.  Latital 
as  he  spake.      *<  There,  darlint — be 
azeenow — don*tvetaseyertelf.  Pa— ol 
Don't  be  fermagis !"  and  then  the  doc- 
tor turned  up  ue  sleeve  of  the  right 
arm  of  his  big  coat,  and  the  sleeve  of 
his  shirt,  and  sprawled  out  a  long» 
bony,  lean  arm,  with  fingers  at  the  end 
of  it  not  unlike  the  talons  of  a  bird* 
To  guess,  by  the  eye,  the  docthor  stood 
about  four  feet  eleven.      His    head 
was  very  large,  and  covered  with  a 
lank,  yellow-coloured,strealinff  kind  of 
hair,  which  fell  over  his  raooldora 
from  beneath  his  straw  eanbeen.     His 
countenance  was  strangely  misshapeB» 
and  hugely  ugly — a  wide  month,  open* 
ing  ad  UbUwm ;  deep-set,  grey,  cross- 
sighted  eyes ;  a  short  noee,  with  dia* 
tended  nostrils;   high  cheek  boneaf 
and  a  protruding  lower  jaw;  could 
not  make  up  much  beauty.     Tbo  big 
coat  which  enveloped  the  body  of  thia 
medical  gentleman  was  large  and  looee ; 
and  being  caught  together  by  three 
buttons,  over   the  little   man*a    dia- 
phragm,  which   were  not  fitted  into 
corresponding  bnttoo-holes,  somethhig 
of  the  tinv  legs  upon  which  the  doo- 
thor*s  head  and  stumlders  stood,  was 
visible.     The  leathern  inexpressiblei 
mto  which  these  legs  had  got  wtrt 
made  for  some  postrboy  of  a  dooenl 
sixe,  now,  alas  I  won  est  WMuhut  thoi 
the  original  kneo-breeehes  were  sur- 
prised into  being  pantaloons  1     Strong 
shoes,  with  the  docthor's  feet  in  theo^ 
and  stockings,  without  any  feet  in  thenii 
made  up  the  man. 

«« There,  darlint,  there;  don't  be 
fermagis  an  vixin  yerself,  honey,"argod 
the  bone-setter,  as  he  approached  nearer 
to  Mr.  Latitat,  much  as  he  wovld  a 


•  QutTv,  Sir  RoU^rt ! 

t  Thi»  is  a  picture  from  real  life. 


The  disease  discovered  by  this  doctor  is  fact. 
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cow  in  ft  cholicy  of  the  temper  of  which 
he  was  somethiDg  doubtful. 

<'  I  don't  understand  this  himperti- 
nence,  sir,'*  remarked  Mr.  Latitat^ 
rising  from  the  sofa. 

«  Ha  !*'  said  Bob»  being  at  a  loss 
what  else  to  saj. 

"  Whisht,  me  darlint — whisht— dar- 
lint/*  in  a  most  oil-like  voice  re-urged 
the  docthor,  still  moving^  with  ex- 
tended bared  arm^  and  with  conside- 
rable caution,  towards  Mr.  Latitat. 

«« Sir  1"  thundered  Mr.  LatiUt,  out 
of  all  patience;  '*sir,  thb  is  hinfa- 
mous.  r* 

**  Mad — ^mad — be  jaburs !"  exclaim- 
ed the  *'  Clargee.** 

**  Mad  !*'  echoed  the  supernumera- 
ries at  the  door. 

**  Ahem  1"  cautiously  articulated  the 
docthor ;  and  he  took  off  his  straw 
caubeen,  and  he  looked  into  it)  and 
then  out  of  it,  and  then,  with  a  tearing 
scratch  of  his  head,  he  looked  at  Mr. 
Latitat. 

Mr.  Latitat  stood  mute  with  amaze- 
ment. He  begun  to  believe  it  all  a 
hideous  dream. 

«<Ha!*'  said  the  docthor,  after  a 
sharp  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Latitat*s  coun- 
tenance and  position ;  «  ha  I  I  have  it !" 
and  the  little  shock -headed  creature 
suddenly  gave  his  thigh  so  ringing  a 
slap  that  the  nerves  of  ever/  one  in 
the  room  were  shaken. 

"  Ochl"  shouted  every  one,  "  what 
is  it  ?     Is  he  mad,  docthor  dear  T* 

**  Mad  !*'  contemptuously  sneered 
the  man  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
*'  Mad,  ye  crathurs  1 — what  do  ye 
know  ?•• 

«  An*  what  is  it,  docthor  jewel  ?" 
asked  the  «  Clar^  ;**  <«  what  is  it  ?** 

**  As  I'm  a  livm'  docthor,**  asserted 
the  little  man,  with  all  the  pompous- 
ness  of  professional  gravity  ;  **  as  I'm 
a  livin'  docthur,  it*s  an  aurora-bo- 
realis  !*' 

Terrible  was  the  declaration,  and 
terrible  was  its  effect.  Every  ear  be- 
longing to  the  supernumeraries,  of 
the  Clargee,  and  of  all,  heard  it ;  the 
panic  was  general — was  instantaneous. 
Away  rushed  stable-boys,  and  kitchen- 
maids,  and  milk-maids,  and  all  kinds 
of  maids,  helter-skelter,  screaming  and 
jelling  in  all  the  discordance  of  terror 


and  alarm.  In  a  few  iiunatet»  tht 
Royal  was  turned  **  houae  out  of  win- 
dows," into  the  inn-yard»  where  tht 
gentleman  in  No.  2  was  toon  afflicCad 
with  more  fearful  and  nameleaa  dis- 
eases than  ever  visited  the  whole  homan 
race  since  the  time  of  Adam. 

Confronting  each  other  in  No.  % 
stood  the  docthor  and  Mr.  Latitat; 
the  former  so  lost  in  self-gratolatioa 
at  the  terror  which  his  knowledge  had 
created,  that  for  some  teeonds  M  Ibr* 
ffot  his  patient ;  and  the  latter  '<strack 
m  such  a  heap  *'  by  the  wild  and  al* 
most  unearthly  confusion  which  sur- 
rounded him,  that  he  stood  like  a 
statue — almost  turned  into  one.  But 
the  first  wave  of  excitement  paiaady 
and  the  **  docthor**  came  to  himself* 
He  had  made  a  great  discovery — be 
had  found  in  a  new  patient  a  new  die* 
ease! — Oh,  the  ecstacy  of  discorerjt 
Now,  then,  he  was  to  ocf.  He  was 
ever  a  prompt  man  in  takinff  the  moat 
unruly  cow,  or  bull,  by  the  horns,  and 
in  salting  the  mouth  of  the  beaat,*  or 
in  wedging  a  strong  board  into  its 
mouth,  by  which  to  fasten  the  crathnr^ 
loosened  teeth  into  their  sockets  I  and 
was  he  to  be  baffled  by  a  man  ?  Drop- 
ping his  hat,  with  a  sudden  and  cnt- 
tike  spring  ho  was  upon  his  patient, 
and  had  him  by  the  collar  before  be 
had  the  chance  of  avoiding  him. 

**  Blood  alive,**  screamed  the  intozi- 
cated  bone-setter,  **  Vm  ri^l  1  I'm 
right !  who  could  detave  me  :** 

**  You  murderer  1*'  retorted  tbe 
justly  indiflrnant  Mr.  Latitat;  ^'tske 
that!**  and  in  a  towering  passion^  be 
seized  the  unhappy  **  docthor  "  by  tbe 
neck,  nearly  squeeaing  the  life  ont  of 
his  little  body ;  and  as  the  bands  of 
the  practitioner  relaxed  in  their  bold 
on  his  collar,  the  bom  dashed  bim  vilb 
all  his  force  to  the  ground. 

The  docthor  prostnted»  Mr.  Lsti- 
tat  hastily  quitted  No.  2,  and  peroeir* 
ing  *'  Coffee-room,"  in  lam  letters*  oa 
a  door  opposite,  he  mshed  in  there  in* 
stantly,  and  commenced  s  T^oroos 
pullinsr  of  the  belL 

''  Blur-an-ages  I  here's  'tbrateodat 
for  a  docthor.  Mbtber'  Borvdis,** 
muttered  the  hone-setter*  as  be  re* 
covered  his  legs  and  his  senses  i^gda  } 
''  here's  thratonint  I — ar  I  don't  adat* 


*  A  genuine  core. 
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•hb  it  to  the  mtmbery  and  have  it  be* 
foore  iMtfliminty  my  nmme  aiDt  what  it 
ii." 
Thus  ooDJolii^  himielff  the  docthor 


left  the  Rojaly  where  be  has  not  been 
called  to  attend  anj  other  retnarkahle 
patient,  or  to  make  any  mor«  extnofw 
dinary  diteoveriet,  liiioe. 


CHAPTCa  XIII. 


Coolin|(  down — Flaring  np — What  belU  are  made  for  in  lone  eoffiMMrooMe— A 
mistake  explained ;  a  greater  mistake  made — True  bine — Going  to  the  poU»  b«t 
not  getting  there — Tho  spare  store,  and  its  uses. 


Havino  applied  himself  to  the  bell- 
rope  of  the  coffee-room  for  some  time» 
with  great  vigour,  and  with  no  effect* 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  coming  of  a 
waiter,  or  the  shade  of  a  waiter,  Mr. 
Latitats  impatience  began  to  work 
itself  uff.  Ho  let  go  the  bell-rope 
handle,  and  occupied  a  vacant  chair 
which  stnixi  by  the  firebide.  Whether 
Ih*  would  have  thus  actetl  if  there  had 
lieen  but  one  iiidiviflual  beside  hini.velf 
in  the  coflV'e-room,  or  not,  need  not 
In*  diM*us.4c>d.  It  is  the  case,  however, 
tliat  men  set  themselves  out  with  more 
frr\  our  wlien  some  one  plays  audience, 
than  when  in  nn  empty  room,  with 
iioboily  by  but  themselves.  Dut  for 
our  little  fat  hero,  at  this  moment,  it 
wa.4  a  real  benefit  to  Im)  alone.  He 
hail  bet*n  tossed  about  since  morning, 
fmm  post  to  pillar,  without  a  moment 
lieing  allowed  for  grave  consideration. 
The  very  pious  fraud  which  he  had 
plaved  off  until  it  made  game  of  him, 
liaJ  iH'wildered  him.  Now,  tliough 
drenched  to  the  skin  with  the  tumbler* 
of  cold  water  that  had  l>een  poured  an 
lavishly  between  his  shirt  collar  and  his 
neckerchief,  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing 
lock  animation — though  starved  with 
diHcomfort,  and  in  a  nea  of  liquid  and 
moral  troubles — vet  was  he  in  a  posi« 
tioii — a]<me — without  mortal  eye  to  see 
what  he  ha<l  to  think  about — to  gi? e 
himself  up  t«>  a  something,  as  like,  at 
in  such  a  man-kind  it  could  be  like, 
t(»  sober  reflection.  Sober  enough  the 
little  man  was ! — water  enough  he  had 
liail  to  mjIkt  twenty  Irish  process- 
NTvers,  •*  let  alone"  an  Kngliith  bum  I 
"  Well,"  thought  the  bum,  to  him- 
wlf,  ••here's  a  g<i !  I'm  sold  every- 
uhen- !"  Such  a  rtfloi»ti<»n  fille<l  Mr. 
Latitat'*  stomach  with  feelings  of 
biUiTht-NS — it  almost  j»nMlu<vd  a  sen- 
i>ati(»n,  low«T  down,  like  that  of  tho 
ehi.lir.  «*  SoM  :  It's  a  hard  word  I  - 
NaMiim  and  Dooall— M.ld  !  (tods! 
is    it   come    to    this  I' "  Never  T 
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ejaculated  the  sheriiTf  depnUi  and 
he  stood  up  firom  hit  chair — med  his 
right  hand  into  the  curious  pocket 
inside  hb  doublo>hreatted  waistcoat^ 
where  sqjoumed  a  bit  of  dir^-lodkiiig 
paper — and,  inspirited  by  its'msffio 
touch,  strode  right  forward  to  Uie 
coff'ee-room  window  and  back  again. 
O !  it  was  a  beautiful  change ! — to  se* 
tho  man,  but  a  few  minutes  since  no 
better  than  a  dish-cloth,  now  rerived 
in  all  the  instincts  and  sharpness  of 
a bum ! 

Glorying  in  his  ^'self  again,  Mr. 
Latitat  once  more  approached  the 
bell,  and,  standing  on  tip-toe,  applied 
his  hand  to  a  part  of  the  rope,  as  hiffh 
as  he  could  reach  above  tne  handle^ 
so  that  he  might,  as  he  philosophically 
concludetl,  pull  the  bell  more  gently 
than  he  had  before. 

Soon  after  the  hell  answered  tb« 
gentle  intimation  given  by  Mr.  Latitat 
to  it,  that  it  was  to  inrite  some  one  of 
the  waiters  to  look  into  the  coffee* 
room,  the  door  of  the  cofflM-rooia 
opened,  and  a  verr  respectable>looking 
person  introduced  himself. 

«  Waiter,**  remarked  the  littlesharp- 
kK>king  man,  still  perhaps  under  the 
**  soothering**  infloence  of  his  psendo- 
commissionership^^  waiter  !** 

*'  I  beg  pardon,'*  observed  the  sap- 
posed  waiter,  as  be  dosed  the  door» 
and,  bending  his  head  slightly,  moved 
towards  tM  fire-place,  where  Mr. 
Latitat  had  just  contrived  to  locata 
himself,  with  the  tails  of  his  coat 
turned  up,  and  his  back  to  the  grata 
— **  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  Vm  not 
the  waiter.* 

"Oh!  sir,**  politely  replied  Mr. 
Latitat,  bending  his  Imdy  to  an  anglo 
of  furty.five— "  Oh  !  sir,  I  sec— I  see  l** 
which  the  little  man  did,  for  he  looked 
\ery  hard  at  tho  new  com«Y.  Some* 
thing  had  whinptred  to  him  that  this 
stranger  mi^rht  Ik*  useful  to  him.  Ha 
had, too,  in  the  promptitude  of  pr<ift*s« 
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sional  detenninationyinade  aphis  mindy 
a  moment  before*  to  go  to  the  poll» 
"come  what  will."  No — Nabhim  and 
Dooall  were  not  to  bo  done — not  at 
any  price!  They  might  duck,  and,  if 
possible,  drag  through  the  mire  the 
ill-treated  firm — but  so  long  as  that 
little  bit  of  suspicious  paper  was  in 
their  possession,  nothing — not  all  that 
Ireland  and  England,  and  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  beggars  and  black- 
guards could  attempt,  should  divert 
them  from  using  every  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  means  of  compassing  at 
once  a  solemn  and  responsible  duty, 
and  an  undeniable  capture !— Nabhim 
and  Doall  to  be  done,  brown  as  pota- 
toes under  a  leg  of  mutton — and  by 
the  half-civilized,  wild  Irish  !      Bah  I" 

"  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Latitat,  apo- 
logizing for  his  mistake,  <'  I  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  fancy  that  the  waiters 
in  this  place  answered  bells ;  and  when 
the  door  opened,  and  you  entered,  I 
fell  into  a — a  mistake,  which — a " 

"  Don't,  pray  don't  say  any  thing 
more  about  it,  my  good  sir,"  conside- 
rately responded  the  stranger.  *'  This 
is  a  time  when  all  kinds  of  mistakes 
are  made.  We  allow  a  good  deal  of 
licence  in  Ireland  at  elections." 

*'  I  suppose  so,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Lati- 
tat ;  and  he  thought  of  the  beggars, 
&c. 

"  We  do  indeed,  sir,"  continued  the 
Rtranger ;  "  but,  for  my  part,  I  take 
every  thing  as  it  comes.  You  see  mo 
in  this  coffee-room,  one  of  the  party 
which  is  not  in  favour  with  the  people. 
This  hotel  is  the  duke's,  and  of  course 
not  in  our  interest." 

**  May  I  ask  what  is  your  interest  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Latitat,  with  n<»t  a  little 
interest  of  his  own  behind  the  scene. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,  my  good 
sir.  We  are  never  afraid  of  acknow- 
ledging our  party.  We,  sir,  are 
Tories.  We  have  no  connexion  with 
the  boys  without  breeches  !  H.i !  ha ! 
a  frize-coat,  sir,  is  a  capital  thing  in 
its  projier  place!" 

The  drift  of  this  speech  Mr.  Latitat 
imderstood,  though  he  was  at  fault 
about  the  breeches,  &c.  He  had  had 
enou^^h  of  Mr.  Popularity's  friends ; 
and  now  he  determined  to  try  the 
other  party.  As  he  made  up  his  minil 
to  this,  the  strantrer  came  ti>  the  end 
of  his  tether  ;  aihl  Mr.  Latitat,  as  in 
duty  bound,  laughed  for  want  of 
knowing  what  to  say.     The  stranger 


took  this  laugh  as  a  compliment    etr 
tainly  it  was  intended  to  be  one ! 

«  Ah,  sir,"  recommended  the  gent 
of  the  «  blue"  party,  **  I  really  betieYe 
we  are  friends ! — you  must  be  one  of 
us.  Come,  if  you  are  a  friend,  don*t 
disguise  it.  You  look  as  if  you  bad 
arrived  per  coach — and  we  expect  a 
man — a  '  gentleman^*  *'  emphasiaed  the 
**  true  blue,"  **  for  whom — ahem  I — ^to 
say  the  truth,  I  just  dropped  in  to  tbii 
blackguard  hotel." 

**  Why,'*  said  Mr.  Latitat,  paiiling 
out  his  way  to  use  this  gracious  Tory 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  jet  not  to 
appear  to  use  him — that  would  be 
odious — **  why,  I  did  come  by  the 
coach,  sir,  and  I  am  going  to  the 
poll." 

«  Glorious  I"  shouted  the  '*  true 
blue ;"  and  as  he  rejoiced  in  this  way, 
he  pulled  forth  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
blue  ribbons — ''there,  sir,  there  are 
your  colours — I  brought  them  for 
you — fix  them  to  your  button-hole — 
tight.  I'll  order  a  car  instantly  ;  and 
your  expenses — fifty  or  so-— nerer 
mind— all's  right !" 

Mr.  Latitat's  hands  were  warmly 
shaken  by  the  **  true  blue  ;**  the  bunch 
of  blue  ribbons  were  fixed  to  the  but- 
ton-hole ;  and  the  honest  Tory  hurried 
out  of  the  coffee-room  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  sending  an- 
other man  to  the  poll.  Little  or  no 
time  was  left  to  Mr.  Latitat  for  re* 
flection.  Almost  instantly  an  inside 
car  drove  furiously  up  to  the  door; 
and  the  Bum,  setting  nis  life  upon  a 
die,  (t.  e,  another  /te,)  was  sealed 
solus  in  it. 

*'  You'll  take  this  gentleman  to  the 
committee-room  instantly — ^without  m 
moinent*s  delay,**  in  a  tone  of  some 
brief  authority,  observed  the  ^tme 
blue**  to  the  boy  in  the  box  ;  and  then 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Latitatt  be 
said,  **  My  dear  sir,  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.  I  will  take  a  short-cut  t^ 
wards  the  court-house,  and  meet  you 
at  the  corner  of  the  mall,  close  to  oar 
committee-rooms,  where  our  men 
muster  for  the  poll.  Glorious*  sir  I 
we're  not  beaten  yet»  and  never  will 
bel' 

''  ii — wan,**  observed  the  boy  in  tKe 
box  to  his  quadruped,  accompanying 
the  same  with  a  lick  of  a  piece  of 
blackthorn. 

Ill  an  election  time  neither  man  nor 
beast  minds  your  wliip.    Away  trotted 
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the  beast ;  but,  alai  I  both  boy  and 
bcMUt  were  a  bad  <'  sorte**  of  Tories— 
thej  were  a  kind  of  sham  Conserva- 
tives ;  and  hence,  the  one  guided,  and 
the  other  went,  with  Mr.  Latitat,  and 
his  bunch  of  bonny  blue  ribbons,  rivht 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  which 
liad  assemliled  in  great  heart  and  force 
in  front  of  a  long  line  of  stores  stand- 
ing on  the  water's  edge,  and  not  far 
from  the  court-house.  To  describe 
the  yellinff,  and  the  hooting,  and  the 
DoiM*,  and  confusion  which  prevailed 
hvre  is  impossible.  All  really  was,  as 
Mr.  Latitat  thought — and  now  his 
terror  must  have  been  roused,  when 
he  could  have  caught  at  the  words  of 
the  immortal  bard  to  embody  his  feel- 
ing in — ** horrible!  horrible!  most 
horrible!** 

•  *•  Pull  him  out,  the  Sax-in  Tory,** 
was  echoed  and  re-echoed  round  the 
car.  **  Out  wid  him  in  a  jiffey.** 
•'  Ye'll  vote  for  the  colonel,  will  ye?**— 
««  Down  wid  him !"— «  Smash  him!*' 
nmg,  like  death-warnings,  in  the  ears 
of  the  sheritTs  deputy. 

«<  Oh,**  thought  the  little  sharp-look- 
ing  man,  now,  alas!  more  fiat  than 
sharp,  and  so  he  thought  himself— 
*'oh!  these  wicked  colours!  If  I 
had'nt  beiMi  an  ass,  I'd  never  have 
been  ruined  this  way.  Hut  I  won't—- 
I  won't  die  like  a  pig!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Latitat  aluud,  starting  to  his  feet, 
and  big  with  the  determination  of 
tearing  the  hateful  ribbons  from  his 
button-bole,  and  throwing  himself  on 
tlie  mercy  of  the  populace,  he  raised 
his  right  hand  to  his  breast,  and 
seized  on  the  bonny  blue.  Those 
about  him  could  not  divine  his  inten- 
tion, of  cour«e  ;  but,  as  was  most  natu- 
ral, thiry  construed  the  act  of  touch- 
ing the  blue  ribbon  as  an  appeal  to 
party.  One  terrible  vociferation  rent 
the  air.  Mr.  Latitat's  hand  literally 
palsied.  The  car  on  which  he  stood 
rocked  to  and  fro  under  him.     Death, 


in  a  thousand  shapes,  danced  before 
him,  and  grinned  at  him}  a  mighty 
'<  capias,"  smothered  in  brimstone, 
passed  under  his  nose ;  and  over  went 
the  car,  the  bonny  blue,  and  tike  Ihted 
bum. 

What  followed  this  burst  of  popular 
indignation  Mr.  Latitat,  for  a  time, 
was  Ignorant  of.  But  the  truth  i^  no 
body  thought  of  murdering  the  little 
man  ;  while  every  one  was  bent  on 
capturing  him.  And  eaptured  ho 
was ;  and  when  captured,  and  in  a 
state  of  senselessness,  he  was  walked 
off  by  four  stout  fellows,  and  safely 
lodged,  as  was  thought,  till  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  in  a  spare  storey  which 
two  days  before  had  been  opened  as  n 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  or  a  place  of 
safety  for  "  blue  voters  I*'  and  for  all 
those  voters  who,  upon  oonsideration, 
deemed  it  adv'isshle  to  seclude  them- 
selves from  the  busy  world  during  the 
storm  of  a  contested  election !  ^  Here, 
too,  were  voters  who,  not  having  the 
sense  to  take  the  world  easy,  had,  in 
the  <<hoith*'  of  their  patriotism,  fought 
their  way  all  but  up  to  the  poll,  and 
who,  covered  with  glory  and  bmiaei, 
had  been  carried  hither,  by  a  ffeneroua 
foe,  to  have  their  heads  beplastered, 
and  their  stomachs  warmed  with 
whiskey  and  water,  hot  and  strong. 
The  <*  docthering,"  with  a  good  deal 
of  ill  grace,  was  submitted  to.  The 
very  confinement,  to  these  bits  of 
blood,  was  more  grateful ;  they  were 
shut  up,  and  martyred!  but  the  whiskey 
and  water  was  imbibed  with  less  diffi- 
culty. They  had  nothing  for  it,  they 
knew,  but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
themselves  the  most  comfortable,  in 
the  best  way — and  what  is  so  comfort- 
ing in  a  spare  store  as  whiskey  and 
water  ?  Oh !  there  is  nothing  like  a 
spare  store  in  the  difficult  times  of  a 
contested  election,  and  something 
oomforUble  in  it,  to  keep  the  «eowld 
out  and  the  *«  hate**  in. 


CHAFTEa   XIV. 

bentiuM'iit — The  back-room  in  the  spare  store — Gents  a  leetlo  overeoaie.~A  national 
mi.siake—llurrurs  !-~Not  dead  yet—Telling  truth  for  once — Boatinff-— Sea-faring  I 
*- A»hon'  a^aiu — Old  frieud^ — A  dinner-party — The  moral — All  friends  again— 

U!(roRTi'NATi:/ill-tr(>ated  Mr. Latitat!      thee!     To  faint  not  once  but  twice 
*— shade  of  a    ftheriff,  how  we    pity      within  the  twenty-four  hours  l— over* 
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powering  sentimentalism  !  Talk  of 
Sterne's  Maria  after  that !  What  was 
she,  with  her  lanib  or  lap-dog,  tied  up 
with  a  long  piece  of  halfpenny  tape, 
to  Mr.  L. — a  bum — twice  fainted — 
with  his  dirty  piece  of  white  paper  in 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  double- 
breasted  waistcoat!  Poh!  Maria — 
Maria  was  a  fool  to  Nabhini  I 

In  a  state  of  the  happiest  unconsci- 
ousness, Mr.  L.  was  carried,  by  the 
stout  arms  that  took  him  up  after  the 
upset,  to  a  back  room  of  large  dimen- 
sions, on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
spare  store. 

This  back  room  pre8ente<l  a  most 
remarkable  appearance.  Dark  and 
dingy,  and  without  any  colour,  save 
that  which  time  had  dashed  over  the 
walls,  without  ceiling — where  the  ceil- 
ing ought  to  have  been,  nothing  show- 
ed but  bare  rafters — and  without  the 
smallest  peep  of  daylight  being  admit- 
ted ;  it  looked  more  like  a  place  cho- 
sen for  the  wild  plot  tings  of  treason, 
Htratngom,  and  spoil,  than,  as  it  waK, 
a  mere  temporary  asvlum  for  reHec- 
tive,  self-willed,  and  mde|)endent  Ik>- 
rough-voters !  In  default  of  shutters, 
the  long  narrow  windows  (four  in 
numl>er)  had  l>een  boarded  up,  and 
the  boards  fastened  to  the  window- 
frames  with  ten  penny  nails  of  a  hard 
and  sound  constitution.  Fortunately 
for  the  ''misfortunates"  who  found 
themselves  hero,  ''holus  bolus,"  the 
window-frames  were  unglazed ;  thus 
some  fresh  air  did  manage  to  get  into 
a  room,  which  otherwise,  from  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  with  which  it  was 
fille<l,  and  the  steam  curling  up  from 
jugs  and  tumblers  of  hot  water,  and 
of  the  material,  strongly  brewed, 
would  have  been  suifocating.  No 
daylight  being  ailmitted,  the  dim, 
dusky,  and  cloude<l  atmosphere  was 
lighted  up  by  *'  muttons,**  some  burn- 
ing in  their  sockets,  very  blue ;  others 
flaring  to  one  side,  or  the  other,  as 
the  drafts  from  the  chinks  in  the 
Iniards  at  the  windows  bore  on  them, 
xind  some  two  or  three  with  long 
mushroom- topped  wicks,  which  added 
to  the  smoke  more  than  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  room.  Through  the 
dense  fog  of  tobarco-smoke  and  puneh- 
smoke  were  seen,  on  either  side  of  a 
long  deal  table,  the  many  three-quar- 
ter lengths  of  men  asleep,  awake,  and 
half-seas,  and  full-seas  over!  Some 
of  the  faces  of  these  worthies  were 


enjoying  the  full  luxury  of  rcnow* 
accompanied  by  the  most  melliflii- 
ous  sounds  from  their  nasal  orgmnsy 
their  mouths  being  half-buried  in  the 
untied  neck-cloth  ;  others  were  yield- 
ing up,  apparently  with  great  reluc- 
tance, their  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world — now  shutting  one  eye,  then 
the  other,  then  opening  and  twinkling, 
eye  right,  and  eye  left,  alternatelyf 
until  so  much  dust  was  thrown  into 
both  eyes,  that  they  shut,  for  a  time 
hermetically  sealed,  upon  the  pride* 
and  pomp,  and  circumstances 

•«ofthiiireArylire!*« 

But  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  who  were  seated  round  this  table 
were  either  in  the  arms  of  Murphy,  or 
in  any  other  arms.  Some  were  awake ; 
a  few — a  very  few — wide  awake,  to 
party  and  discussion,  both  of  politics 
and  punch — this  man  denouncing  Mr. 
Popularity,  and  his  myrmidons,  in 
every  dialect  of  genteel  Tilification» 
and  drinking  his  native  to  spite  him  ; 
that  man,  true  to  the  back-bone,  shak- 
ing hands  with  two  friends  at  once, 
and  concluding  his  fervent  prophecy 
of  the  coloners  success,  by  proposin^^ 
to  drink  "  the  glorious,  pious,  and  im- 
mortal,** in  a  stiff  mixture  of  the  only 
comfortable  they  left  to  them,  and 
ending  all  by  sliding  most  pompomilj 
under  the  mahog^y. 

Here,  too,  were'  several,  enjoying^ 
what  thev  pleased  to  term  "  country 
air  ;*'  and  these,  as  many  as  had  not 
forgotten  evenr  thing,  were  happy« 
very  happy!  laughing  all  the  face 
over,  jokmg,  and  poking  each  other 
in  the  ribs,  and  taking  in,  with  the 
greatest  zest,  the  strong  expressions  of 
those  few  who  had  independence 
efiough  to  get  them  into  captivity. 
This  class  of  country-air-lovisqar  per- 
sons formed  the  great  staple  of  the 
company ;  but  to  do  them  justice,  ex- 
cept to  a  friend,  no  one  among  them 
exactly  let  out  that  he  was  more  cap- 
tivated by  present  jollity,  and  by  the 
hope  of  future  *'  consideration,*'  than 
taken  captive  by  the  mde  feUowt  who 
elbowed  and  pushed,  and  drore  him 
into  "  the  refuge,**  in  the  bade  room 
of  the  spare  store. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Latitat  wat 
introduced  into  this  sdect  conpaayt, 
the  chair  had  become  racaat.  Tie 
chairman  had  left  his  place  of  hoiioar* 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  reeeife  the 
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thanlcA  of  the  meeting.  Poor,  hnmblo 
num,  he  wm  seated  with  his  hack  to 
the  vail,  waiting  in  patience  for  busi- 
fiens  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way.  It 
did  appear  that  the  ex-chair  was 
dosing ;  and  that»  too^  might  be ;  for 
ho  had  8<[uatted,  in  his  humilifj, 
against  the  wall  imme<iiately  under 
one  of  the  long  store-windows,  through 
an  odd  chink  in  the  boards  of  which 
came  blowing  the  sleepy  sea-air,  and 
vibrating  through  the  splashing  noise 
of  the  tide,  then  at  flow,  which  beat 
against  the  strong  foundation  of  the 
btore.  However,  asleep  or  awake, 
there  sat  the  ex-chair ;  and  into  the 
i*x-chair*s  chair  was  voted,  by  common 
acclamation  of  the  gentlemen  who 
carried  him  into  the  spare  store,  Mr. 
LatiUt. 

"Re  jaburs!'*  said  one  of  these 
worthy  personages  as  Mr.  Latitat  was 
dropped  into  the  seat  of  honour— 
*<  l>e  jaburs,  but  Tm  afeered  our 
friend's  kilt,  Barney." 

"  (k^b,  be  no  manes,**  replied  Bar- 
ney ;  '<  he's  nawthin  the  worse  for  his 
testification,  Tim,  barrin*  a  taste  over- 
kura.** 

*<  An*  how '11  we  git  him  to  sit  up, 
an*  behave  wid  dacincee  ?"  very  wisely 
askeil  another  of  this  philosophiou 
school,  who  was  pushing  Mr.  Latitat 
with  some  violence  against  the  back 
of  the  chair — « liow*ll  he  be  dacint, 
boys,  av  he  won't  sit  up  ?** 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Latitat  sneezed* 
We  doubt  the  tobacco  fumes,  &c« 
stimulated  him  to  perpetrate  this  evi- 
dence of  returning  life. 

**  Av  ye  plaze,  sir,"  politely  re- 
market! a  fourth  of  these  election  por- 
ters to  a  gentleman — one  of  the  coun- 
try-air-loving people — who  sat  next  to 
the  chair  on  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  taking  a  well-filled  pipe  bodUv 
out  of  the  independent  voter's  mouth 
— •*  av  ye  plaze,  sir  I** 

'*  Now,  Ixiys,"  continued  the  same 
polite  iHTson,  **  I'll  tache  ye  to  cure 
dhrop^ies  of  thim  kind ;  onlee  be 
azcf." 

The  hot  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  then 
smartly  and  .^martingly  applied  to  Mr. 
Latitat's  nose.  A  shock  from  a  g^- 
vanio  battery  could  not  have  proved 
more  effectual.  Mr.  I^atitat  started 
to  his  le^«<,  and  the  jMjrters  started  off 
on  tlieirj».  The  identifying  of  persons 
so  emj»loyecl  mi^ht  not  1k»  convenient. 

In   the  intensity  of  mental   agony 


which  Mr.  Latitat  had  endured  at  the 
time  of  the  upset,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  all  thooghta  of  escap- 
ing with  life  fW>m  the  hands  of  aD  ex- 
cited populace  were  put  Tiolentlj  to 
flight.  In  fact,  Mr.  Latitat,  when  be 
felt  the  car  heave  under  him,  gave  up 
the  world,  Nabhim  and  Do-all,  and 
flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  certain 
deatn.  He  believed  that  be  did  die  % 
and  now,  conscious  of  something  of 
life  again,  he  believed  that  he  lived  in 
another  world.  Terrible!  He  was 
surrounded  with  miserable  beioga— 
the  spirits  of  departed  bums,  runnersy 
sheriffs,  officers,  un-ofBoered.  But 
the  atmosphere  which  he  breatbedt 
thick,  heavy,  murky,  composed  of 
sulphur  like  tobacco-smoke,  and  of 
ether  like  burnt  whiskey.  Then  the 
eyes  that  glared  on  him— revoltii^t 
without  meaning,  expressionless ;  and 
the  faces — surely,  thev  were  no  better 
than  faces  to  be  found  in  the  cold  and 
comfortless  cofRns — pale,  sallow,  blood- 
less. The  whole  scent  was  one  of 
embodied  terror. 

As  wild  in  his  look  as  in  bis  idea- 
lity, Mr.  Latitat,  when  be  got  on  bis 
legs,  could  not  get  off  them.  There 
he  stood,  at  the  bead  of  the  table» 
with  arms  stretched  out,  and  eras 
flashing  the  dismay  which  sat  on  bis 
heart.  There  he  stood,  a  little,  hk 
man,  blown  out,  and  almost  blown  up 
with  the  delicious  conception  that  be 
bad  at  last  passed  the  Stygian  tide  I 

Those  of  the  company  who  could 
see  or  sympathise  were,  for  a  moment, 
astonished,  alarmed,  and  violently 
rifled  of  their  courage.  The  capablea 
rose  to  their  feet  to  a  man  ;  the  incft- 
pables,  to  a  man,  rolled  off  their 
chaurs.  Every  bodv  who  believed  or 
fimcied  he  possessed  a  benrt,  believed 
or  fancied  it  was  in  bis  mouth.  Those 
sceptical  abont  hearts,  felt  their  sto- 
machs ache.  The  flpentleman  on  the 
right  of  the  chair,  who  had  been  plun- 
dered, as  he  considered,  of  his  pipe» 
(which,  by  the  wav,  the  porter  omitted 
to  return,)  was  the  first  to  break  the 
ice. 

**  Who  the  bkxes  are  ye  ?"  vocife> 
rously  demanded  this  gent  of  Mr. 
Latitat. 

But  Mr.  Latitat  beard  him  not. 
He  stood  still*  statue-like. 

*'  An'  is  thim  yer  manners,  ye 
baste?"  indignantly  roared  this  now 
insulted  gentleman.     **\%  tbim  yer 
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bradin*  ?<— cock  ye  up,  indadel**  and« 
with  the  view  of  either  "cocking  up" 
Mr.  Latitat,  or  knocking  him  down, 
this  considerate  person  threw  the  con- 
tents  of  his  glass,  steaming  hot,  into 
the  face  of  the  unfortunate  bum. 

"  Lo — r — r — r  T*  bellowed  Mr,  La- 
titat. "  This,"  thought  the  wretched 
creature,  "is  my  first  punishment — 
lead  melted  in  hot  spirits! — Lo — r — r!" 

"  What  do  you  mane,  ye  etarnll 
cat-face  1     Grin,  grin  1      Do  ye  grin 

at  me,  ye *'  and  then  the  ^bas^ 

with  a  more  unequal  aim,  whizzed  by 
Mr.  Latitat's  head. 

Down  dropped  the  worthy  bum  on 
his  marrows. 

««  Spa — a— re !  spare !  Mr.  Dev— 
Dev —  1"  besought  and  sobbed  the  little 
fat  man,  his  chin  scarcely  over  the  end 
of  the  table. 

**Be  the  powers,"  observed  the 
gentleman  who  had  thrown  his  glass, 
and  its  contents,  and  his  passion  off 
80  well,  and  who  was  now  pacified  by 
the  prostration  of  the  individual  whom 
he  believed  had  intentionally  insulted 
him — **  be  the  powers,  but  I  b'lave  yer 
as  dhrunk,  sir,  as  a  sow  !'* 

**  Spare,  oh,  spare  me,  Mister 
Dev — I"  continued  the  sobbing,  little 
prostrate  fat  man. 

-  "  Spare  ye !"  reiterated  the  fast- 
cooling  gentleman  on  the  right— 
••  Spare  ye  I— for  what  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Dev — ill"  eiclaimed  the 
bum,  in  a  tone  of  voice  yet  more 
piteously  beseeching. 

«*  Misther  Divil  I"  echoed  the  person 
appealed  to.  «  Ha  1  ha! — but  he's  so 
dhrunk,  he  takes  me  for  owld  Nick  !'* 

A  roar  of  laughter  burst  from  the 
oom]>any. 

«  Me' poor  fellow,'*  compassionately 
urged  the  gent  on  the  right  of  Mr. 
Latitat,  as  he  walked,  by  the  aid  of 
the  table,  towards  the  bum — "  me 
poor  fellow,  don't  give  up  that  way. 
Av  ye  must  be  g^in'  undher  the  table, 

get  up,  an'  go  down  like  a  man.  Niver 
e  snivelin'  wid  half  a  skinful." 
Mr.  Latitat  stared,  rublxjd  his  eyes, 
felt  himself  from  the  throat,  down  the 
chest,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It 
wasn't  a  dream.  He  wasn't  naked.  He 
hadn't  a  winding-sheet  on.  He  was  but- 
toned up  and  down,  coated,  breeched. 
He  believed  he  had  a  frhirt  on.  The  voices 
he  heard,  though  the  dialect  wa^t  not 
very  English,  were  certainly  human. 
The  smoke  he  sniffed,  and  the  spirits 


which  he  smelled,  were  such  as  he  ba4 
sniffed  and  smelled  before.  He  could 
not  have  died.  No;  Nabhim  and 
Do-all  were  yet  on  this  side  of  the 
Styx — yet  in  eiistence,  to  serTe,  and 
serve  out  the  public. 

"  Come,  mister  chairman,**  kindly 
remarked  the  gentleman,  who,  without 
a  pipe  to  smoke,  flattered  himself  that 
he  smoked  the  slate  of  Mr.  Latitat. 
**  Come,  sir,  our  chairman  mustn't 
giv  up  so  azily !  No,  no ;  here  we 
onlee  help  ourselves,  by  driving  dull 
care  away.  Gentlemin,"  continued 
this  gentleman,  as  he  pulled  at  Mr. 
Latitat  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
holding  on,  of  course,  by  the  table, 
<<  gentlemin,  let  us  have  a — a  toasth  1" 

Up  stood  Mr.  Latitat,  and  as  he 
regained  his  legs,  every  one  cried  out, 
who  could  cry  out,  "  A  toasth,  by  all 
manes !     Mister  chairman,  a  toasth  1*' 

y  A  toasth,  sir,"  said  Mr.  LatiUt's 
friend  to  that  functionarv. 

The  little  fat  man  looked  round 
him  with  delight.  Yes,  he  was  aliTe. 
His  eyes  sparkled,  his  lipa  began  to 
move,  but  they  didn't  speak ;  the  stro&ff 
emotion  of  delight  which  spread  tSi 
over  him,  tied  up  his  tongue. 

« A  toasth  sir,"  asain  urged  the 
gentleman  on  the  right,  as  he  pushed 
a  glass  brimming  full  of  the  genuine 
brew  before  Mr.  Latitat,  which  glaaa 
had  walked  up  the  table  nobody  knew 
how. 

'<  A  toast,  gents,  is  it  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Latitat,  raising  bis  glass  in  the  air, 
and  looking  round  on  the  company, 
and  through  the  smoke,  as  well  as  he 
could. 

All  replied,  <«  Yis,  the  toasth  T 

''Here  goes,  gents,  then,"  imme- 
diately responded  the  chairman.  **  Fill 
your  glawsis !  No  eel-taps!  I  ate 
eel-taps!  Here  it  is,  Naohim  and 
Do-all!" 

«  Nabhim  and  Doo— oo  !**  echoed 
all  the  mouths  that  could  wag  tongues. 

<<  That's  a  quaro  toasht--a  miahtee 
quare  toasht,"  soliloquiaed  the  cliair- 
inan's  right-hand  man,  who  had  con- 
trived to  sit  down  on  hb  own  chair, 
and  to  finish,  what  he  wouldn't  for 
good  manner's  sake  have  left  a  drop 
of,  a  smoking  libation  to  Mr.  Lati- 
tat's sentimental  toast. 

For  a  short  time,  Bacchus  was  tri- 
umphant ;  but  **  pleoi  baodii»  or 
whiskov-i,  sleepers  and  norers  in- 
creased wonderfully. 
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Mr.  LutiUt's  niewn  was  np  again  $ 
again  he  was  plotting  thick  and  fast 
how  he  could  extricate  himself  from 
the  limbo  in  which  he  was  (for  by  this 
time,  some  of  his  convivial  friends  had 
told  htm,  in  great  confidenae,  a  thing 
or  two),  and  how  he  could  manage  to 
get  Mr.  Popularity  into  a  duranoe 
ret  more  tile.  The  sharp  eye  of  Mr. 
Latitat  had  detected,  amid  all  the 
confusion  that  surrounded  him,  the 
appearance,  two  or  three  times,  of  a 
very  decent,  quiet  looking  person, 
who  did  not  appear  to  drink,  or  to 
talk,  or  to  do  anything  at  all,  except 
to  change  bottles  and  glasses,  &c.,  and 
to  look  on.  Where  he  came  from, 
or  where  he  went  to,  Mr.  Latitat 
could  not  divine.  To  see  to  the  end 
of  a  long  flmokc-flHed  room,  was  more 
than  mortal  eyes  could  do — and  Mr. 
Latitat  8  eyes  could  see  as  far  as  most 

Cple*s.  '  To  the  end  of  the  room, 
revcr,  this  decent,  quiet  looking 
roan  always  went. 

"  Ah  V*  cogitated  Mr.  Latitat, 
"  if  I  could  but  coax  that  gent  to 
let  me  give  these  people  the  slip, 
wouldnt  1  r 

At  that  moment  it  would  seem  hit 
go<»d  genius  was  supreme  ;  the  decent, 
quiet  looking  man  walked  up  the  room 
again,  and  approached  Mr.  Latitat *s 
chair. 

«•  I  say,"  half  whispered  Mr.  Lati- 
tat to  this  quiet  (lerson,  "  I  say." 

But  the  quiet  lookiug  man  didn't 
scein  to  hear  him. 

••  I  nay — s — sir  ! — I  sa — a — ay  !"  in 
yet  longer  whi9i>ers  urge<l  Mr.  Latitat. 

The  quiet  looking  man  stopped,  and 
put  his  nnger  on  his  mouth. 

•*  Mum  !"  verv  knowingly  observed 
Mr.  Latitat,  antf  he  put  his  fore-finger 
of  his  riirht  hand  on  the  right  side  of 
his  no!(e,  which  meant  someMiag— 
"  Mum !" 

The  quiet  looking  man  walked  down 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Latitat,  prudently 
or  imprii«!ently,  followed.  Whether 
Mr.  Latitats  new  acquaintance  was 
aware  of  hi!«  great  powers  of  attrac- 
tion or  not,  does  not  appear ;  how- 
ever, ••c.irrely  had  h*»  passed  through 
the  <l(»(ir,  uhifhf  by  e><»nie  curious 
bocii'^  {K»cu«t  he  had  iqK'nefl  without 
«PI»arently  u>ine  either  look  or  key, 
^h«n  Mr.  Latitat  iiitrntlmvd  hii  own 
jM'^'uIiar  corpus  between  the  door  and 
lintol. 

«•  () : a — <lear  I"  facetiouslv    whis- 

{K-red  the  bum,  as  he  caught  sight  of 


a  dark  look  which  stood  vpOD  tb« 
countenance  of  his  friend. 

*<  Who  the  blaaes— ^^  gruffly  v* 
monstrated  the  quiet-looking  man,  •• 
he  collared  the  smiling  bum. 

«  O  don't  ye,"  tiud  Mr.  Utitat, 
undergoing  a  tenons  alteration  of  feeU 
ing— "  don't — my  good— man  !*• 

"  Go  back,  sir,"  yet  more  gruffly 
spake  the  quiet  looking  man. 

«  Back  1"  repeated  Mr.  Latitat,-. 
*'  No,  no— ni— ni—make  it  worth 
your  while— no,  no,  not  back,"  Mid 
the  fat  little  man  really  slipped  fbr^ 
ward,  which  caused  the  door  to  doM 
behind  him  rather  quickly. 

"  Now,  by  the  ghost  of  me  grand* 
father,  aT  I  don't  powther  ye,"  rio- 
lently  asserted  the  quiet  looking  maot 
and  he  gave  Mr.  Latitat  a  shake  bj 
the  collar — tuch  a  shake. 

**  Don't,  don't,  and  I'll  tell  yon  everj 
thing,"  in  fear  and  trembling  betoqght 
Mr.  Latitat  of  his  quiet  friend. 

''  Out  wid  it,  then,  or  be  tb« 
Lor "  asseverated  the  nuiet  man. 

Poor  Mr.  Latitat,  he  did  out  with 
it.  Under  the  fearful  influence  of 
more  bodily  suffering,  **  he  up  and 
told**  who  he  was,  what  he  was,  where 
he  came  from,  what  he  came  for,  and 
what  he  had  in  a  curious  pocket  in  the 
inride  of  hit  double-breasted  waist- 
coat. As  he  related  all  this,  a  smiley 
with  a  little  bitter  and  a  little  sweet 
mixed  with  it,  played  over  hit  qukt 
looking  friend't  countenance.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Latitat't  narration 
affected  him.  Mr.  Latitat  thought  It 
liad  softened  and  interested  him* 

«  Ah  1"  thus  inwardly  did  Mr.  Lft. 
titat  gratulate  himself,  as  he  ffnished 
his  piteous  tale — <*ahl  thb  b  the 
benefit  of  truth-telling.  Ill  g^Te  up 
lies  ;  I  tee  they  don  t  terve  one  M 
much  at  they  might.  It*t  a  thocking 
thine,  that  lying." 

<*  Ye've  tow  Id  me  all,  haV  ye?"  de. 
manded  the  quiet  man. 

'<  I  have — I  have  indeed—upon  my 
veracitv." 

"  Well,*'  half  quettioned  and  half 
soliloquized  the  quiet  man. 

«<  Well,**  imitated  Mr.  Latitat. 

*'  Well — and  what  would  ye  ?"  more 
plainly  spake  the  quiet  num. 

«<(>nlv — only — that  voull  get  me 
out  of  tdis  prison,  or  wiiatever  else  it 
is — at  any  price — my  friend — 111  pay 
It. 

^  But  supposin,**  replied  the  quiet, 
deoMH-kwking  dud,  ^  I  was  hired  here 
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by  somebody,  an*  towld  by  thim  as 
hired  me,  to  ax  no  questshins,  an*  to 
let  nobody  out,  how  would  that 
do  r 

"Do,  my  good  friend — my  dear 
sir,'*  said  Mr.  Latitat,  warming  to  the 
discussion  in  proportion  as  he  felt 
self-endangered  ;  "  do ! — is  that  all  ?*' 

"  All  !*'  iterated  the  quiet  man, 
with  something  very  like  astonishment; 
*'  all  I" 

*'  Why,  what's  a  promise  of  that 
kind  ?  If  the  law's  against  you,  what's 
the  worth  of  your  '  all  ?'  1  should 
like  to  know  that." 

**  As  to  the  law,"  calmly  pursued 
the  quiet  man,  "  that  same  an*  meself 
ain't  first  cousins !  It  does  for  sessions 
boys,  an'  their  kind ;  not  for — honest 
roin !" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Latitat, 
^  and  will  you  keep  me  here  to  rot  like 
a  dog  ?     Remember !" 

"  Oh  !  honey  I  I  do  remimbcr  I"  said 
the  autet  man ;  "  but  I've  made  up  my 
mind." 

"Have  you!— Oh,  Mister  What's- 
your-name  1"  obsecrated  the  bum. 

"  I  have,"  reasserted  the  quiet  man. 

The  bum's  countenance  fell  below 
zero. 

"  I  have,"  again  said  the  quiet  man, 
"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  set  you 
free  I" 

Mr.  Latitat  took  a  spasmodic  leap 
into  the  air. 

"  Onlee,"  continued  the  quiet  man, 
"  be  quite  now.  Av  ye  maice  a  rue- 
shin,  ye'll  have  the  whole  bile-lin  of 
the  boys  in  the  back  room  on  me  back^ 
an'  thin,  ye'll  niver  vit  out." 

"  Never  !"  echoed  Mr.  Latitat,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  at  once  touching  and 
tragical.  "  Never! — But  I'm — mum — 
mum's  the  word.  Do  with  me  as  you 
like,  my  dear  friend — the  only  friend 
I've  met  with  in  this  cursed  countrv — 
my  dear  friend,  do  with  me  as  you  wish. 
Put  me  into  a  hat-box,  carpet-bag, 
dirty-clothes-bag  1  —  anything  —  any- 
thing—and carry  me  off!  Do,  do — 
without  loss  of  time — for  mercy's  sake 
— take  me  to  your  arms — put  me  only 
out  of  this  infernal  hole,  and — I'll — 
I'll — yes  I  will — indeed  I  will — believe 
roe!  oh,  believe  me! — I'll  pray  for 
you  I" 

So  touching  an  address  could  not 
fail  to   move  any  one ;   and  coming 


from  one  of  Mr.  Latitats  kidney,  it 
would  have  moved  the  statue  in  Col- 
loge'green.  It  did  more  the  quiet 
roan  ;  who,  walking  towards  a  dark 
flight  of  steps  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage in  which  they  stood^  he  looked 
across  his  shoulder,  and  bade  the  bum 
to  follow. 

"  Come,  now,  an*  no  bother— we 
roust  go  by  wathcr.  It  won't  do  to 
face  the  papil  forenint  the  sthore. 
Didn't  ye  hare  thim  schrache  like 
rourther  just  now  ?  O !  they'd  imir* 
ther  the  both  av  us.  Here:  down 
thim  steps — that's  it — aizee  while  I 
open  this  small  door."  There  was  a 
noise  of  the  turning  of  a  lock,  of  the 
opening  of  a  padlock,  and  of  the  drop> 
pmg  of  a  chain.  **  Now,  thin,  Mis- 
ther  Bum,"  said  the  quiet  man,  ai  he 
opened  the  small  door,  from  which 
was  seen,  moored  at  the  bottom  of 
some  half-dozen  stone  steps,  a  small 
boat ;  "  now,  thin,  Misther  Buniy  ycr 
all  but  safe ;  but  yer  shure  yeVe  the 
bit  of  parchmint — a  good  workman 
always  carries  his  tools  with  him.*' 

"  Havn't  I,  my  dear  friend  ?  Don't 
you  wish  ?"  asked  the  little  fat  man, 
as  with  eyes  beaming  with  pleasore» 
and  a  heart  thumping  with  delight*  be 
held  forth  the  dirty  bit  of  white  paper. 

Satisfied  to  his  heart's  content,  the 
quiet  man  walked  down  the  stepi,  and 
Mr.  Latitat,  rejoicing  in  the  Metsed- 
ness  of  freedom,  hopped  gaily,  as  n 
water  wag-tail,  down  the  stepa  after 
his  mentor. 

Both*  seated  in  the  boat,  and  the 
painter  cast,  and  the  pair  of  oara  taken 
and  plied  by  the  quiet  man,  the  bam 
soon  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a 
wide  reach  of  water,  which  lay  between 

Y and  the  opposite  shore.     The 

tide  was  running  out,  and  of  coom 
the  boat  made  for  sea. 

"  May  I  ask  you,**  inquired  Mr. 
Latitat  of  the  quiet  man,  "may  1  ask 
you — where — a — where — we  are — a 
i— going  to,  my  dear  friend  ?** 

"  Wid  pleashure,  Misther  Bamy"* 
replied  the  quiet  man,  as  be  %htlj 
shipped  the  oars,  and  crotting  the 
thorls  between  him  and  Mr.  Latitat» 
sat  himself  right  opposite  to  his  gneaft 
in  the  stern.  "  Wid  pleashure,  IGa- 
ther  Bum — we're  goin*  no  farther*  by 
yer  lave." 

"  No  further,"  almost  ttopid  with 


*  Tkis  boating  excursion  isykd. 
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Benty  exclaimed  the  little  fat 

Id  jer  lare^  sir  1**  repeated  the 
nan ;  and  he  looked  at  Mr.  La- 
I  If  he  were  going  to  eat  him. 
nn  1 — what  do  you  take  me  for  ?*' 
reamed  the  sheriff 's  deputy,  at 
ne  time,  making  a  nervous  at- 
to  find  hill  legs  somewhere, 
lake  te,  Misther  Bum,  for  what 
,  str,  quietlj  retorted  the  quiet 
looking  yet  more  savage,  and 
jBg  the  weight  of  one  very  bonv 
Avy  hand  on  Mr.  Latitat 's  shouf* 
id  divinff  the  other  inside  the 
vbreasteu  waistcoat,  from  the 
•  pocket  in  which,  the  dirty  bit 
Ite  paper  was  drawn  forth.  ''  I 
fp  tu*,"  repeated  the  quiet  roan, 
what  ye  are — as  Tve  towld  ye 
nough^-araskilof  ahum.  Now 
to  me,  an*  take  me,  Misther 
for  what  I  am^-a  man  av  roe 
An*  me  word  is  this — ye*ll 
ry  bit  of  this  parchmint,  or  1*11 
Q  ye  in  the  channil — an*  who'll 
kin*  afther  a  drownded  bum  ?** 
s  passeti  every  thing.  Ideas, 
»  were  put  to  flight ;  and  yet,  a 
painful  state  of  conscious  exis- 
remained.  The  firm  must  suffer 
rdom'l 

rill  ye  ate,  ye  thafe  av  cra-ashin  ?" 
idea  the  quiet  man  of  Mr.  Lati- 
olding.  At  the  Mime  time,  the 
>it  of  white  paper  to  his  lips. 
ak  Mr.  Latitat  could  not,  but  he 
1  assent. 

pen  yer  mouth  thin/'  commanded 
let  man  ;  and  the  mouth  opened, 
e  dirty  bit  of  white  paper  was 
I  in. 

te,  will  ye :"  more  imperiously 
e  quiet  man^command,  when  he 
10  jaws  moving  not.  **  Ate,  or 
Jce  ye.  There — there — there  !'* 
e  strong  hands  of  the  quiet  man 
med  the  offices  of  those  muscles 
aid  in  the  great  bujtiness  of  mas- 
n.  "  Tare-an-ouns  !  but  it's  me- 
uit1l  make  ve  ate  it.'*  Then  the 
were  forcibly  opened,  and  the 
s  of  masticatiim  inspected, 
er  and  another  compulsory  ac- 
>f  the  jaw»,  and  another  and 
T  inspection  followed.    **  There, 

do  now,  Mihther  Bum,"  re- 
d  the  quiet  man,  on  the  third 
tion  ;  **  we'll  now  waxh  that  »ame 

honey.  Ye'll  take  a  dhrop, 
;r  Bum,"  jocosely  observed  iho 


quiet  man,  and  he  hekl  back  the  tm- 
resbting  head  of  Mr.  Latitat,  and 
poured  down  hts  throat  about  a  quart 
of  salt  water,  which  he  raised  for  the 
purpose  in  a  large  old  shoe  that  lay 
"  handy*'  In  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle,  went  the 
water  down  Mr.  Latitat*s  throat ;  and 
as  it  gurffled  Its  way  downwards,  to  It 
carried  downwards  that  which  had 
been  the  very  bone  and  sioew  of  Nab- 
him  and  Do-all's  courage.  His  autho- 
rity, brief  as  it  was,  gone,  Mr.  Latitat 
yielded  hUnself  up  to  fiOe.  Ilad  the 
quiet  man  wished  to  throw  him  Into 
the  ses,  he  would  not  hare  objected— > 
alas !  he  was  un-bum'd. 

The  bum's  repMt  past,  the  ouiet 
man  left  him  alone  In  the  stern  or  the 
boat  again,  and  taking  the  oars,  with 
many  a  long  and  a  strong  pull,  ran 
alongside  the  pier  In  the  Mall.  There 
he  moored  the  boat,  and  giving  hb 
arm  to  Mr.  Latitat,  walked  that  re- 
spectable crest-fallen  shadow  of  him- 
self across  the  thorU,  up  the  steps  of 
the  pier,  and  straight  away  to  the 
Royal. 

But  few  people  were  hi  the  streets, 
as  the  poll  bad  been  closed  for  some 
time.  It  was  also  getting  fast  on  to 
respectable  people'a  tea-time.  Mr. 
Latitat,  ihowever,  remarked  not  the 
stillness  of  the  town,  or  the  lateness 
of  the  evening.  His  heart  was  tat- 
tered, his  hopes  widowed  1  He  had 
been  connelled  to  do  an  act  which, 
except  In  Mr.  Saturn's  case,  Is  without 
a  paralldi  In  history  1  He  had,  one 
might  say.  eaten  his  own  offijpring  I 

«  Be  the  sowl  av  me  poutT  ex* 
claimed  the  voice  of  Barney,  as  Blr. 
Latitat  and  hb  quiet  frieiid  walked 
towards  the  Roval  door,  aeroas  the 
space  before  the  hoteL  **  Be  the  sowl 
av  me  phut !  but  here's  the  conunbh- 
ner  1** 

A  deafeninff  yell  roee  firom  Baniey*a 
fraternity,  who  were  then  crowdM 
round  the  hotel  listening  to  the  nobo 
of  the  gratulatonr  speeches,  and  of 
the  knives  and  forks  of  Mr.  Popuh^ 
rity — the  successful  man — and  hia 
friends,  and  to  the  clatter  of  their- 
plates,  and  to  the  ringing  of  their 
tumblers ;  and  who  were  also  taking, 
in  the  smell  of  the  cookerr  with  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  were  ii^ 
the  roidst  of  the  fun. 

"  Howld  yer  tongue,  bowld  yer. 
tongue,   Barney,**    was    the    rebuke 
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which  Barney's  political  enthusiasm 
received.  **  Don*t  ye  see — he's  a  frind 
av  mine  !  A  commishner ! — he  ! — 
more  likely  a  hum  1'* 

Barney  hurst  into  a  loud  laugh^ 
which  shook  not  only  his  own  sides, 
hut'  the  sides  of  all  his  people.  "Och, 
murther ! — the  crathur — to  think  what 
lies  he's  towld  !"  and  again  he  laughed, 
and  again,  and  the  whole  mass  of  beg- 

fars  laughed  louder  and  louder — little 
Ian  not  the  least  loud. 

"The  misfortnate  villain!"  said 
Flan  to  his  bigger  half,  "hut  it's  a 
pitee  thim  hums  arc  sich  liars  I"  and 
then  the  little  man  laughed  yet  more 
loudly  than  before. 

But  this  jesting,  how  it  went  to  Mr. 
Latitats  heart !  Now  it  was  that  he 
really  saw  what  a  series  of  miseries 
his  own  want  of  truth,  his  duplicity, 
and  cunninff  had  stored  up  for  him. 

"  Oh !"  mternally  soliloquized  the 
cast-down  sheriff 's  deputy  undone ; 
"  oh !  if  I  were  but  honest — all  this 
comes  of  lying  1" 

In  this  highly  moral  frame  of  mind, 
Mr.  Latitat  permitted  his  quiet  friend 
to  lead  him  up  the  steps  of  the  Royal, 
and  then  into  a  large  room  in  the  ho- 
tel, brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  filled 
with  people,  merry  as  grigs,  and  with 
the  hot  stews  of  a  just  finished,  first- 
rate,  election  dinner — on  which  no 
expense  was  spared,  could  he  spared, 
or  ought  to  be  spared,  no  matter  what 
people  in  the  house  of  commons  may 
say — and  with  the  reeking  steam  of 
whiskey-punch,  and  the  more  distin- 
gue perfume  of  some  dozens  of  the 
best  of  good  claret. 

"  A  frind,  yer  honours,"  said  tho 
quiet  man,  introducing  the  little  fat 
man — now,  indeed,  looking  almost  lean 
and  lank — to  the  gentleman  who  evi- 
dently occupied  the  chair. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  chairman,  who  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Popularity  in  jtro^ 
pria  persona;  "ah!  I  do  know  that 
gentleman.  I  believe  we  came  over 
in  the  steamer  to  Cork  together — did 
we  not,  sir  ?" 

Mr.  Latitat  felt  himself  addressed  ; 
he  could  not  avoid  his  friend  to-day, 
though  that  friend  had  certainly,  to 
some  pur])08e,  avoided  him  yesterday. 

"  1  Wlieve,"  said  Mr.  Latitat,  a  real 
tear  stealing  into  hisi  eye,  and  his  voice 
really  trembling  with  emotion  ;  "  1  l>e- 
lieve — sir " 

"  Oh  !— ah  !^ycs  I"   in   the   most 


gentle  accents  interrupted  Mr.  Popo* 
Jarity ;  and  rising  from  his  chair  he 
directed  the  gentleman  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table — "  his  excellent  vice,"  as 
he  called  him — to  hand  a  glass  of  cla- 
ret, and  a  letter  which  he  had  in  his 
keeping,  to  Mr.  Latitat,  "the  well- 
known,  and  able,  and  experienced,  and 
clever  head  of  the  firm  of  Nabhim  and 
Do-all.  That  wine,"  continued  Mr. 
Popularity,  **  will  do  you  good,  tir.  I 
know  you  have  visited  us  m  troublous 
times — times  which  draw  upon  the 
constitution  a  little."  This  hit  drew 
down  thunders  of  screams  and  shouts 
of  applause.  "  But,"  went  on  Mr. 
Popularity,  "we  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  you,  sir,  to  think  that  difB* 
culties  or  dangers,  by  the  way,  can 
prevent  you  from  the  strict  perform- 
ance of*  duty."  Fast,  fast,  did  Mr. 
Latitat  begin  to  recover  himself,  and 
rapidly  did  his  misfortunes  begin  to 
vanish  from  his  recollection  ;  actualljy 
he  raised  his  right  hand,  and  thrust  It 
into — his  empty  double-breasted-inside* 
waistcoat-pocket!  Finding  nothing 
there,  he  did  look  a  little  blank,  and 
Mr.  Popularity  saw  it,  "  Ah !  my 
good  friend,"  urged  the  new  member^ 
drink  your  wine — you  must — it  wiO 
serve  you,  believe  me — and  then  mn 
vour  eye  over  the  letter  which  you 
hold  in  your  hand.  It  contains,  I  be- 
lieve, a  settlement  of  our  small  ao- 
count,  together  with  your  expenses» 
which  I  hope  will  prove  satisfactory. 
We  have  won  the  day,  sir,  it  is  true^ 
but  we  must  not,  in  our  success,  forget 
moderation,  sir,  and  justice — strict 
justice  r 

Shouts  of  applause  again  danced  at* 
tendance  on  the  favourite's  words*  and 
Mr.  Latitat  (having,  by  the  way,  skim- 
med the  letter  in  question,  which  was 
a  letter  of  credit  with  a  remarkable 
sum  total  in  the  corner,)  was  seen  to 
join  with  considerable  warmth  in  tht 
joyous  demonstration. 

As  the  applause  subsided*  Mr.  Po- 
pularity sat  down,  and  Mr.  Vice  wm 
on  his  legs. 

"  Mr.  (Chairman,"  commenced  the 
vice,  "with  your  permission,  I  will 
atidress  a  few  words  to  our  friend  of 
the  notable  firm  of  Nabhim  and  Do* 
all." 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  coarse,  assented* 

"  1  feel  obliged,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vice^ 
and  he  turned  his  face  full  on  Mr.  L»> 
titat.     It  was  the  gent,  who  had  so 
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J  «Mn|>1iawnted  1 

ftMiner.      Mr.   l,  m, 

t  Muter  LntiU  .'  c 
.™.ic.,  "Ip.        .,. 
ma.      It  wu  n 

wt but  no  matter,  let  bjgaaea 

r^nfi.  Tbat  letter  in  four  hamla 
uiu  m;  rcuant  I" 
r.  Lslilftt  smiled  outwarilly,  but 
«]]}  Isiighed  most  immoderately 
ia  aleevo.  He  would  hare  beta 
led  with  less  elaboration  of  arru- 

;  however,  he  thought  something 
boland  hia  money,  and  the  thought 
led  in  his  brain  till  it  almost  ii^ 
ated  him. 
1 IM,"  said  Mr.  Viee — he  paused 

moinent  to  observe  the  movement 
Ir.  LatitHl's  faciftl  muscles.  "  I 
ve  understand  each  otheri  and 
jon  will  let  me  now  take  a  lait 
tj  with  jou.  Will  you  not?" 
r.  Latitat  looked  graveri  but 
d  assent.  Ilia  hand,  howeier, 
ened  in  its  grasp,  and  squeeaed 
'  doselj  the  letlcr  of  credit 
Vou  are  about  to  return  to  Eng- 

•ir,"  continued  Mr.  Vice,  "where 
>«  fou  maj  prosper.  But,  when 
Jnd  yourself  on  ihe  other  side  of 
channel,  do  not  flatter  vouraelf 
jDU  have  seen  Ireland.  All  that 
uv«  seen  amounts  to  this — a  re- 
jd>le  seriea  of  exaggerations) 
b,  one  and  nil,  have  been  pro* 
1— if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  a 
.  part— by  yourself.  1  will  not 
Dent  on  what  you  have  seen  and 
-I  leave  thnt  to  yourself.     If  jou 

to  do  Tour&elf  and  the  little  jon 

seen  of  this  country  juiticei  poD> 
over,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
r,  your  haps  and  niishnps,  and  aak 
•elf— whether,  if  tou  bad  not  ei- 

tutoact  abroad  farce,  you  would 
lave  plaved  your  part  in  a  more 
■al  and  leas  eventful  drama — the 
wo  days !  Sir,  I  have  done,  but 
ow  part  friendn,  and  as  a  friend, 
rely  reijue!!  thai  you  will  allow 
1  fill  your  ^las.1  again,  while  one 
ir  coiiimiltee-men — an  acquaint- 
also  of  yours — gives  a  song." 
le  t;las9  was  fillcil — all  the  glaasea 
i  the  table  uere  tilled,  when  the 
nitlee-111311— nhum     >lr.    Latitat 

net  ill Ilutcl,  Ciirk,  previous 

I  start  piT  coach — ^iii  a  tine,  deep. 


"  THs  raiiNtis  WB  LOTS  int. 


'■  nil  the  ctip. 

Lift  it  up, 
ToeachlipbeitprettI 

'TU  tbe  toaat 

We  pri»  moat— 
Urie's  lliL-  friends  Ke  lotre  belt  1 

■■  Tbo  ■ail- 1*  I."  h^ro  f 

It  Is  wba  to  bu  iiay  I 
Wh'i  llvH  'mi.1  dark  ilonda, 

N»vtiT  blvasn  thf  day  I 
What  MOV  would  rrfuae 

To  inin  lip  and  heart 
Innnxlait  rupof  wine, 

F,rr  In  rrlciiilililp  wo  part  I  ' 
Chor««. 

"  The  p»!e  sehcilar  Kit*— 
Ohl  in  stud;,  not  yoara— 

Kuows  Learning  aad  Mirth 
Arc  Ihe  eloant  confreres  I 

>'or  will  ho  rcmsp 
To  Join  Itp  uid  biiart 

f.Tr  in  friendtlilp  nt  part  1 


"  The  badalor  ber«, 

Care-worn  m  his  dreai 
Awake,  nnoppress'd, 

He  ta  gay  as  be  seenu 
And  eannot  reAue 

TAjeta  lip  ud  heart, 
ta  oNe  bM  cap  of  wine. 

Ere  In  frJeadaMp  we  pt 


PMc'd 
MMtSei 


neaUl 
>l  to  their 


'd  beartftil  to  their 


WUeh  we  oelebrato  new— 
Love  coold  not  refbse 

Tojoin  lip  and  heart 
In  one  last  cup  of  wine, 

Ere  In  MeoiUlp  we  part  1 


irl 
Ev'ry  poise  ia  as  sweet 

Aa  the  seog  of  a  iphere  I 
Tbeea  canmit  reftise 

To  join  lip  and  heart 
la  one  last  cap  of  wine. 

Ere  m  friendship  they  part  I 
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<*• 

r  m  • 

I. 

See,  upon  each  other  gazing. 

Yon  grey  towers,  their  heads  upraising 

In  the  golden  dawn,  where  swells 
Hellespont,  with  rush  and  roar. 
Through  the  proud  gates  evermore 

Rolling  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Hark !  the  breaker  bursting  yonder. 

How  it  roars  the  rocks  above ! 
Asia  it  hath  torn  from  Europe, 

But  no  terrors  hath  for  Love. 

II. 

Yonder  walls  were  Hero's  dwelling. 
And  the  old  tradition,  telling 

Of  Leander,  haunts  the  place ; 
Fair  was  she  as  Hebe  blushing. 
And  among  the  mountains  rushing 

See  him  lead  the  stormy  chace. 
Plighted  are  their  hearts — but  Fathers 

Frown,  and  theirs  are  foe  and  stranger. 
Sweet  the  fruit  the  bold  hand  gathers. 

Hanging  o'er  the  abyss  of  Danger. 

III. 

On  yon  rock-tower,  where  the  beating 
Waves,  advancing  and  retreating. 

Fling  on  Scstos  their  white  foam. 
Gazing  o'er  "  the  ocean-river"* 
Sato  the  Maiden,  gazing  ever. 

Ever,  on  Leander*8  home. 
Swiftly  o'er  the  bridgeless  waters 

Fly  her  wishes-^oh  that  they 
Were  a  bark  to  waft  him  hither ! — 

Vain — yet  Love  hath  found  a  way. 

IV. 

Love  it  was,  whose  silken  thread 
Through  the  Cretan  mazes  led — 

Is  the  God  less  mighty  now 
Than  when  the  iire-breath  bulls  he  broke. 
And  bow'd  their  necks  beneath  the  yokt 

Of  the  adamantine  plough  ? 
Orpheus,  though  Hell's  ninefold  torrents 

Koll'd  in  fire  to  bar  his  way, 
From  the  sunless  realms  of  Pluto 

Kose  with  his  Enrvdice. 
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ltU.l  ScUUer'a  Hero  out  leader. 


And — LModtr'*  haart  daMd 
With  dalifrht  kntieiMtad— 
■"       -     ■■  blood— 


iwimmer 


Soon  ■•  dm;  light'*  tmiofg 
Diet  vmiLj,  tb«  during  %w 

PlongH  in  tha  PoDtfa  flood. 
With  itKing  krm  faU  way  ba  orgM 

On  ward — on— to  that  dear  ifand 
Whara  the  tnrrat  o'ar  the  aurgea 

Brckona  him  with  lightad  bnnd. 


Happj  l—tn  tho  heart's  wift  pillow 
WdcoQi'd  from  the  warriiiK  billiiw, 

Clasp'd  til  thut  cunfiJing  bn'»l  I 
niiu  b«70iiil  nil  human  meiuurc, 
Hearen  on  vi\t\\\  n  in  the  ln'»iir« 

To  th;  hcnrt  in  ucrr>t  prpni'd. 
Till  Aurora  wake  tha  linjfcr.-r 

In  his  dn-nm  of  r-xlanr, 
And  from  ].i.vp'«  nofl  linnnm  warn  hi 

TothecldbcdDfth^tPju 


Anil  thu«  thlrlf  ■iiRK  ID  glaJnioi 
SpI  and  rit*  ujHin  thi'  ibhiIiivh 

Uf  their  hw«.|  mid  dIuI-h  .Ulighl  t 
—Gleam  of  juviini->>  unahidint;1 
Vet  do  tbeic-  viiucig  hi»rti>  vuiifidin); 

Ureatn  a  fuliiru  .ill  aa  bri^il. 
Know  jon  ii<>(  ihat  toil  ami  jwHI 

Are  the  rlianiii  llial  h«'l);lir>-n  hlJM, 
And  the  botii-h  whi>»tt  fniil  I*  «iwri-I«*t 

Smiles  al>ivc  the  precij>Ic(>  ? 


And  Ildprr  and  Aurora  climh 

The  iirch  of  lii-avtii— but  what  \i  Tline 

To  tlu-in,  uhoic  life  la  ono  lonK  drpam  ? 
Thej  >«  not— thry—tho  leaf  that  MU, 
Nor  lirar  iIil-y  frut^  liU  nurtla-n>  haJla 

Thf  winter  ice-wtml  arrNun. 
Yeal  tlu'j' welcome  coming  winter  1 

Happv,  \>»vn  time — think  thcv 
Night,  on  iwlfieT  wiiwi  deac^nding, 

Lingeri  wiib  inoreTond  delaj. 


And  the  Scale  in  Haann  I*  atcadj— 
And  the  night  and  daj  alraadj 

Of  one  length — and  rich  in  hope 
Stood  Hero  watcbii^  from  the  tower 
The  iteedi  of  Da;,  in  that  aoft  hour 

When  down  tb«  weatem  hearen  tbej  ilope. 
An<l  the  tea  wai  like  a  mirror. 

The  bright  larfaca  of  the  deep 
Slirr'd  not— not  a  wing  of  Zephjr 

To  disturb  that  crjwtal  deep. 
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X. 

Lo  I  the  silver  wares  in  motion. 

Gay  with  dolphins.     Nymphs  of  Oceaa 

On,  in  dim  procession  slow. 
Are  moving  o*er  the  waters  seen. 
And  Thetis,  their  mi^estio  queen, 

Is  rising  from  helow.* 
They  the  love-rites  saw — they  only— 

And  the  secret  unrevealed 
Rests  with  them :  in  magic  silence 

Hecate  their  lips  hath  sealed.! 

XI. 

With  glad  heart  Hero  looks  upon 
The  sunshine  sea — with  flattering  tone 

And  playful  soothes-^the  sunshine  sea. 
*'  Bright  God !  they  say  that  thou  beg^lest. 
That  thine  are  false  smiles  when  thou  smilest ; 

Oh !  they  say  false,  bright  God,  of  thee  1 
Man  is  false, — and  in  their  blindness 

Fathers  hard  of  heart  reprove, — 
Thou  art  goodness  all — all  kindness. 

Thou  canst  feel  and  pity  Lore. 

XII. 

"  All  alone  I  linger *d  pining. 

This  drear  rock  my  steps  confining. 

Longing  still  for  that  dear  guest, 
— Bridge,  nor  bark, — but  thou  upborest 
Him,  whom  thou  each  night  restorest 

To  this  idolizing  breast. 
Horrors  strange,  wild  sea,  within  thee 

Dwell — and  fearful  is  the  wave- 
But  the  prayers  of  Love  can  win  thee. 

And  thou  wilt  not  wrong  the  brave. 

XIII. 

"  Sea- God  I  thy  own  heart  with  human 
Love  was  touched,  and  beat  for  woman* 

When  the  Ram  of  golden  fleece 
Helle,  from  an  angry  mother 
Flying  with  her  flying  brother. 

Bore  o'er  Euxine*s  black  abyss. 
Thou  didst  see  and  thou  didst  love  her. 

From  below  a  whirlpool  dread 
Uprose  thy  dark  arm  and  bore  her 

Down,  far  down,  to  Ocean  s  bed. 


*  Tum  variae  comitum  facies,  immania  cete, 
Et  senior  Glauci  chorus,  Inousque  Palmnon, 
Tritoncsque  citi,  Phorcique  exeroitus  omnis. 
Lft;va  tcnent  Thotis,  et  Melite,  Panopeaque  virgo, 
Nesffie,  Spioque,  Tbaliaque,  Cymodoceque. 

ViBO.  JRiu  T.  832. 

t  Nox  arcanis  fidissima — 

Tuque  triceps  Hecate Ovid,  Mbt.  vil. 

Nox  et  Diana  qu»  silentium  r^is,  8tc, 

Hob.  EroiK  v. 
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uv. 

"  U'iih  tlie  God  »  Godd«H  ths 
Ucpii  in  grntlou  of  tlio  Sea 

Nciir  a  life  immortal  laacU. 
Loturi  doiii  ihc  luvc — (till  iiuoutbina 
Wild  wavH — tilt  vcxl  poiiiuni  K>otluDg 

Safe  to  port  tkc  bark  tl»  opfnU. 
Star-bright  Ilrlli'  I — power  bunijfnanl  I 

Goddtfsi  mild,  to  tbco  1  i>ra^ — 
BrinK  to-nijiht  ni.v  own  Belovtd 

Hither  un  hii  wuiitsd  iraj  V 


Dark  and  durker  grow  tho  wBt«ra, 
And  *he  lightu  tho  toroh  that  *cmut« 

It*  r<'»1>lii  gliminrr  o'«r  lb»  wave  ; 
Ra«h  )i:iii<l !— wbjp  nako  lh«  RJunal  Dght  i 
Wh;  ill  thin  ti'mprit- boding  nit(hl 

Lui'r'  t)iy  Bclovrd  to  hi*  gravtt  ? 
From  »!'iir  it  roam  and  threulcni— 

Dark  (IT  curl  llu>  lulla*!  divar — 
And  ihi'  itBTt  from  hMren  ore  blotledi 

And  the  hur 


Night  falU  hcnvj' — lightidnica  ^ulrer— 
Like  the  down-jwar  of  a  rit«r 

From  ll><-  hvart  of  tb«  black  oload 
Deaolatink,-  rniii*  am  guahing, 
Winda  fiviiti  uU  tbnir  caTenu  rii*hlng 

Orcr  Diuiii  and  nianh  mi«n  loud. 
Whirling  i<.un<\  ia  that  vaat  wbirlpool 

ThouuTxl  bristling  billoiri  tvvll. 
Ocean's  glia.ilv  liod  tha  tvroprtt 

Bares,  ^>iul  To  t_lhg  jam  uf  Hall. 


"  MiMTir  and  mut'rjr  t— 
Oh.  in  thi]  cklamilT, 

Father  Joii^,  look  down  on  lu  I 
id  prnvM*,  tlial  MHigli 
iil^hl,  luva  Hrouglit 

All  this  ill  .-uid  a4;i>n;— 
From  the  irTii^icBl  uilt^  ica-bird 

Land*ar<l  bulciiiiig  <»Lu);<  iti  «1J( 
From  the  U'iii[ii.'si  landward  fljiug, 

Erery  i.-nl  wcki  Ih*  bajr. 

xrui. 

"  Hut  be  (ure,  that  ipirit  daring 
Onward  ihroDgh  the  nrth  bearing, 

N>Tv'd  with  Lore'*  odartial  migu  { 
Vowiti),''  swift  return  ha  partedi 
And  he  will  be  here — tme-bearted  I 

And  be  will  be  here  lo-nighl  I 
At  tbi-i  mninpiit  with  tho  tempett 

111  tiiToe  agunj  he  toib. 
And  the  itvago  whirlpool  roimd  him 

Wrinjj's  on  J  claipi  tti  itrangUng  cull. 
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XVI  It. 

**  Pontus  false ! — and  was  that  smiling 
Face  of  thine  but  the  beguiling 

Smile  of  one  that  would  betray  ? 
Wert  thou  mocking  and  deceiving* 
Seeming  but  at  rest  while  weaving 

Syren  snares  to  tempt  thy  prey  ? 
Till  to  mid  stream  thy  allurements 

Win  hiro»  whence  is  no  retreatr— • 
Fiend-like  then  upon  thy  victim 

All  thy  thronging  terrors  beat.'* 

XX. 

Hark  I — the  tyrant  storm  raves  louder* 
And  the  sea  swells  fiercer — prouder  ; — 

From  the  cliff  with  foam  and  flash 
Back  the  frantic  waves  are  scattered  ; 
See  !  the  oak-ribb'd  vessel  shattered 

Bends  and  shivers  in  the  crash. 
In  the  wind  with  trembline  glimmer 

Fades  and  dies  the  watch-fire  brand  ; 
Fearful  night  to  brave  the  waters ! 

Fearful  night  to  seek  the  strand  ! 

XXI. 

"  Aphrodite !  hear  me  praying, 
And  the  tempest's  wrath  allaying 

(*alm  the  Ocean,  Ocean-born  I 
To  the  Winds  Aurora  rising 
Shall  behold  me  sacrificing 

Lamb  and  steer  with  golden  horn/** 
Every  God  of  Heaven  she  prays  to. 

Every  Goddess  of  the  deep, 
To  |)our  oil  upon  the  waters. 

And  the  wild  winds  sing  to  sleep. 

XXII. 

"  Could  my  voice  of  agony 
Reach  thy  green  hall  in  the  sea. 

Mild  Leucothea  divine ! 
Thou,  that,  when  the  winds  moan  drearest. 
To  the  drowning  man  appearest. 

Here  in  sudden  splendour  shine ! 
Reach  to  him  thy  veil,  inwoven. 

Warp  and  woof,  with  mystery. 
Spell,  that  folded  round  the  bosom 

Saves  in  perils  of  the  sea  '*'f 

XXIII. 

And  the  winds  are  hush*d — and  panting 
Up  the  eastern  pathway  slanting 

Their  course  the  steeds  of  Eos  hold ; 
Ocean  smoothes  his  face  of  terror—. 
Peaceful  lies  the  mightv  mirror. 

Resting  in  his  bed  of  old. 


*  Tros  Eryci  vitulos  ct  Teropestatibus  agtutm 

i?fpdere  doindo  jubet.  Viae.  >En.  v.  772. 

•f  Odyssey,  Book  v. 


44.]  vSMtVJW*'  Hero  and  Leander. 

SoAly,  with  a  playful  munnury 
As  upon  the  rocky  strand 

Broak  tne  gently  lieaving  billows^ 
Lo  !  they  waft  a  corse  to  land. 

XXIV. 

He  it  is,  whose  promise  plighttd 
Death  hath  seal'd ;  and, — renaited ' 

Now, — one  glance-— she  seoa  him  there. 
Moan  is  none  nor  tear-drop  falliii^— 
Statue-like  the  heart^appalling 

Chillness  of  that  calm  despair. 
From  the  ware  that  gives  no  comfort 

To  the  blank  sky  see  her  g^Uoce* 
And  a  glow  of  kindling  triumph 

Lights  her  pallid  countenance. 

XXV. 

**  Powers,  with  whom  is  no  relenting* 
—  Unresenting, — unlamentiQg»— 

I  l>ow  me  to  the  will  divine. 
Ended  is  my  course  full  early» 
Hut  I  loved,  and  was  loved,  dearly. 

And  Life's  fairest  lot  was  mine. 
Venus !  while  I  lived,  true  priestess 

Of  thy  temple  I  have  been» 
And  I  die,  a  willing  victim. 

Thine  in  death,  celestial  queen  V* 

XXVI. 

With  hair  flying  and  robes  floating 
From  the  turret,  self-devoting. 

See  !  she  plunges  in  the  wave,— 
And,  their  holy  forms  receiving. 
Ocean's  God,  in  triumph  heaving. 

Hears  them  onward--is  their  grave. 
P(>ntu9,  with  the  rich  spoil  laden. 

Thrills,  his  living  depths  below. 
Pouring  from  his  urn  exhaostless 

Streams  that  will  not  cease  to  flow. 
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Southey  and  his  Poems, 


[April, 


ROUTIIEY    AND    HIS    POF.Mft. 


The  world  is,  alas !  hGcoine  thoroughly 
unpoetical  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
a^i  compared  with  that  same  world 
such  as  wc  rcnieniher  it  nearly  half  a 
century  since,  when  we  first  discovered 
that  eves  were  intended  for  some 
better  purpose  than  staring  out  of  a 
window  at  the  passt-ngors,  foot,  horse, 
or  car-home.  That  was  indeed  a 
period  of  brief,  hut  most  brilliiint, 
poetic  li^ht.  Hefore  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  spirit  of  poesy  seemed 
to  have  made  her  last  effort  in  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  and  the  lyrics  of  Burns 
— none  dreamt  of  any  thiiij?  j^ eater 
than  Hannah  More's  wcU-hepraised 
hit^  (the  worst  and  tamest  of  all  her 
writings),  or  the  dull  sweetness  of 
Ha V ley.  Oowper  was  known  to  com- 
paratively few  —  as  wit  and  melody, 
as  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
power  of  description  actually  picto- 
rial, were  not  sufficient  to  sweeten 
the  dose  of  deep  piety  and  sound 
theoloirv  hv  which  thev  were  accom- 
panied.  The  profligaey  of  infiilel 
I'Vance.  and  the  fataliMu  or  licentious 
sentiment  of  Germany,  were  believed 
to  he  in  full  possession  of  the  Cas- 
talian  spring  ;  and  British  readers, 
instead  of  seeking  to  call  forth  native 
talent,  came  to  the  magnanimous  con- 
clusion, that  it  did  not  exist,  and 
Settled  duwn  (juietly  on  the  lees  of 
Voltaire  and  Kotzebue.  Then  was 
lieard  a  sound  of  harps  and  a  pro- 
ce.-^sion  of  hard^f  commenced,  the  most 
gorgeous  Mitni-s^ed  in  any  land,  and 
continuing  in  their  niiigic  powi-r  for 
w»'ll  nigli  thirty  vejirs.  It  was  as 
though  ('haneer's  Pilgrims  had  rl>en 
again,  iliff<>rent  in  their  t;istes,  vari- 
ous  in  tht^ir  ranks  and  habits,  but  all 
making  the  same  journey  tot^etliir, 
and  causing  the  land  through  wliieh 
they  passi'd  to  resound  with  the  voice 
uf  melodv. 

And  here  tln.'y  come — Clifford,  cla^l 
ill  the  mantle  of  Juvenal,  li-adinir  tht? 
liiar<'h,  aihl  )i<>  uh«)  adniini'^tered  the 
Lnuut  tu  .Ii'ffrev  bringing  uj»  the  rear. 

••jTJien  wa*  the  ti-ne  for  ail-niration  ;  thrn 
UmIs  walkitlihv  i'aitii.ur  iMrmgi  iiuirethaii  ineii." 


like,  moved  along  on  a  rough  but 
powerful  beast,  just  rescued  from  the 
plough,  beguiling  the  way  by  tales  of 
cottage  or  of  copse  ;  and  near  him, 
wimpled  and  rol>ed,  on  a  stately  pal- 
frey,  came  Joanna  Baillie,  twining 
again  those  tragic  lays  which  Mcl- 
jM)mene  had  torn  asunder  in  despair 
when  Shaks|ieare  died.  Rogers  and 
(*ampl)ell,  scholar-like  and  gentle- 
manly, on  well-managed  steeds,  chanted 
as  they  went  couplets  as  justly  mea- 
sured, and  as  finely  polished,  and  .'is 
full  of  rich  harmony,  as  Pope  might 
have  recited  to  St.  John  at  Twicken- 
liam,  or  Dryden  have  reluctantly  laid 
aside,  when 

"  A  ribsi*d  king  and  murt 
Bade  bim  toil  oil  tu  make  them  ipoit." 

And  hark  1  a  loud  guffaw  !  Whom 
have  we  here  ?  Hy  Monius,  and  ( No- 
nius, and  all  that  is  risible  and  queer, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  I  He  has  l)een 
to  the  tomb  of  Hums  for  a  relic,  and 
here  he  conies  with  the  *'  murderous 
pattle  "  which  he  has  al)^tracted  thenre« 
riding  on  a  rou&rh  cuddie  ;  and  now, 
he  caracoles  with  the  proverbial  ani- 
mation and  brevity  of  that  creature's 
gallop ;  and  now,  snringing  off,  ur 
tumbling  off,  as  the  change  of  position 
niav  be  occasioned  bv  his  own  will,  or 
that  of  hi«  charger,  he  rutis  along* 
only  stopping  to  scratch  sotne  merrv 
<'oni*eit  in  the  sand  with  the  unciiuth 
truneheon  which  he  bears.  And  who 
next  ?  }ia&re-like,  in  the  vesture  of 
green,  embroidered  with  shamrocks- 
he  who  bestrides  a  ^K*autiful,  hut  ei- 
treinelv  vicious  and  diminutive  Shet- 
land  noiu  v — liM  who  never  Ntvs  much 
at  a  time,  and  who  is  silent,  unirSA 
when  he  ean  make  the  attempt  to  bo 
brilliant — an<l  whose  vile  little  beast 
flings  at  all  respectable  i»asser4'by 
w  hrnever  he  is  touched  bv  the  spur.. 
'li^  Thomas  Ijttle,  or  little  Tommy, 
a.i  viiu  will;  and  if  vou  a^k  his  »ur- 
name,  vou  iiiu*<t  be  a  suinph,  and  de- 
S(  r\f  a  kiek  from  his  nag. 

•'  v,it  \n  kiimr  him,  argun  jouretif  unknowii— • 
Trie  luirttior  yuur  thrtMig." 


C'rabbe,  clad  in  lin>ey-wubev,  furmer-  Listen  tu  thu  little  fvlluw  ainging ! 


IHI.] 


^nuthty  tiwl  his  Vorhts, 


hVj 


l>irs  \w  Hi.f   jiiit    vuu    in   Tiiitxl  nt'  a 

wrt  II,  fiMiiii  thf  fniiijia''S  :u\'\  ^\\v*-Xi\*'  ", 

tIifinL'!i  thiToin.iv  ln»  a  want  <if  iK>ii(h. 

A\,  tlsfH'  it  i**!  Aiiacrt'onV  o\%n  Ivn'; 
•  •      • 

ai.i  ^\:\\,  ]\o  lias  ^'<>t  }ii»]il  nf  an  Iri>)i 
\\nr\u  iiiiil  iiiinirs  Mirli  niu*>ii-  out  ot* 
i{%  uiri"i  a»i  vmi  novir  ronM  liavi-  ex- 
111  I'tnl  friini  •'Urh  Hinall,  an  I  ^nft,  anil 
ji\n'!li  li  tiiiL'cr^  as  liis.  W««  coiiM 
I  ofi  n  tn  lii.ii  t'cr  hi»nr<,  <»n]v  lament- 
ir-j  tint  In*  i>  .»'i»  -Imrt-u ini!o<l  an 
I -iiilx  fii  iTri  I  i«\i.n'l  a  tliinl  >ta:i/a  ot* 
arix  tliipir.  I*ut  Ihtc  runus  anotfuT 
whii  irit'l  III-  h^aril,  wlictlHT  wt*  liko 
il  i.r  not  —  aiiMtliiT  l^ird  ot'  the  Ho- 
ratian  >tatnri',  five  foet  ni)thinp  Mo 
\^  a  nia<'|n<'ra<!rr,  t«m  ;  <lrf>H  «l  np  in  a 
wi?iilini;  >hi't't,  an-l  riclini:  a  whit**  frar- 
T'lU,  tl.it  >«*i'i.is  to  have  Immmi  st^Irn 
tV":n  a  linarkcr,  h'ran«ii'  it  lonUi-ii  Ijko 
a  -^l.i  I'ti-ri.  W'Uh  what  ^«•|nll^.■}.l■a! 
ti'ii.  s  hr  "iiiir**,  as  h"  hrats  time  on  a 
S"'i:'l  with  a  !nt'^'e  thi^'h-lnMie.  Whv 
*'I.«-m!'1  hr  n-'t.''  If  Vnnri'.r  u^"«l  a 
•"  mU  t'-r  a  rai!t|!»'*itirk  to  his  Niirht 
Thoiijlit^.  iiiav  nf>r  that  mad  Monk 
thtrv  i'Tnjili>y  ariiithiT,  oitl.er  a>  .1 
n:ii«!ral  iii-ti  iinii  nt*  ur  a  groMet,  as  ho 

**  1 1>  tlir  III  a-ih  of  A!oiiiii  the  Tlrave, 
Aii.i  tn>i>>nk.>it,  tliorjlse  IiLO^'iivf" 

A 'I  I  !i"\v  roMir  <  Howies,  imaffinini^ 
tl.r  th'-ttjiit^  nt*  CohinilMis  on  the  Al- 
l.iMif  \i.i\.-:  :iM  I  M'.rivale,  winding' 
li.»'  l.urn  •■l'  I?iiiiri'.v;ules  ;  anil  ller- 
!■■  :'.  n\\akt  r.ir  jj'  thr  Hun'.o  •'iinir;  a!id 
l.;!'i,  wnalhi'd  with  the  ^ra  wet-d 
t.*"  t'  iMii-.iy,  a  I'l  |«»uriiiL:  the  nier- 
I  I  i'  T'  -.i.-i'  i:  jLT  thr«'Uv:h  the  WTfatliO'l 
•»!..!!    wl'iiii   ( '■#!  rii  \  ji'l;iM    hail   rulji-d 

fi     l.i^    t'i  I  r  :     aril liut     Ii»ti'    ar«? 

a  rr-iw  1  •■!'  l!!ilr::f'r^  and  phii^i  iri-t  ■, 
w  !.••  li.i'.««   i  itr-i  !•  il  till  rn>»'lvi  «•  nn   tlie 

T  I" i'i:i,    with    i:it> ution"   nf   |»ftty 

ill  V.    ^   -M  !'.  !!.•«-»  w'.lh  th.'  knout*, 

•  !■•    \<.i:i-    .lil\    liKf    iiM-n  I       K  5L'land 

•  xj.if"  ■(  tV-.:r.  V  .11  •  -  Il.irk  I  -  the 
k  *.:>  \  •!.••?>'  i.---«:tid--  I.aniM  ^!a- 
I  .il  -  ■■  I-  P-  ''.I  < 'rii>«  a  r<i.it>-- 
1!    •'.'   wh     —    ;i:.  I    .1.  !\i  !'  -ill-  \   \\\  in 

•  v\  !.;■  I  ti  ■■  ,  .iii  I  a  «  1  ;tr  j  a-^au't-  :s 
,'.•■•  '.'■  V  t' ••  "ii.;i-].r-  -t*  tl..'  niicl.tv 
"■■!."  V  '      I  .-Mm    !<-.ill.'  :•  ill  a  ji»i#dlv 

I      ■'      .'    :}  ■     -r   •   ; .    r.  "•    on  t'.o 
V    ■   "'......  V  ;.  .     •!,;.  i  '.  .  !.  I  ',-»  1  M  1th 

;:■       .■    ■  -,*.  ..     1  ■.■  .■■  .'•■'t    '  I-  .r  i'  >:, 

1.  ;•  ■  '  !•■  .  .1-  .1  „■>  I-.  ;■■•  Vt-  u!  .id.\;r. 
^^'^  .  :  .  :  'T  !  i  ••■  }  ■  ■  i'  r  .i:i  I 
i!  ■_•:!:•".■  ,     I-    w.  '!    ;. «    !..  ti;--  l-ali.iil 


vhvme  that  ttow>  fiHmtaUenu^lv  from 
hi*  lip^*,  the  di'sri'ndant  of  Wat  of 
Harden — the  la^t  minstrel  of  the  Kor- 
der  ehivalrv — the  benefactor  of  his 
native 

••r-ilrdnnU,  tterfi  and  wild. 
Meet  iiiUM  fur  « \toviK  child,"  J 

h}'  drawing  aside  tlie  veil  of  iioglect 
tliat  hail  heeu  thriiwu  o\er  her  heau- 
tii's.  And  that  cahii, thoughtful  louk* 
iii^  mail,  who  andih  s  hv  hid  Mdo  upuii 
a  wtll-traineJ  mule,  whom  eall  }e 
him/  He  uioves,  commurdng  witU 
himself — and  svs  he  move5»  hu  MU^s  ; 
hilt  it  seemi  ;ia  tliou^'h  his  verses  weru 
unnivant  tor  any  ear  .save  his  own — so 
full  are  tliey  of  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  and  of  the  dei'p  metaphysical 
realities  of  the  unsearchable  intellect 
of  man.  'Tis  the  hermit  of  Uvdid 
Lake — 'ti.s  Wuidsworth.  Alas !  that« 
exi-n  dc'ti.-rvui;;  as  he  i>,  that  laurel 
s>houid  ha\e  encircled  his  aged  brow. 
The  third,  who  rt'les  au  unbroken 
&tei.'d,  and  iKcdles>lv  stimulates  its 
natixe  fire  to  ruah  on  every  rude  ami 
broken  a|i(»t,  in  preference  to  tho 
beaten  road — who  ^o  ot\en  leaves  the 
train,  a.s  if  to  \i*it  some  bcene  of 
loveliness,  but  still  retunm  without 
coiiiph'tiug  the  object  of  his>  wander- 
iiigii — who  bin^-«  with  such  wild  sweet- 
ne;>.<<,  but  still  in  tits  and  snatches,  liku 
him 

••  Who  u-a  h.iir  ti>M 

'llir  •tar J  of  CAmbuicaii  tw'd.** 

Look  :is  his  lN\irintr,  and  his  garb^anil 
YOU  reeotfnize  at  oncu 

**  rh><  maiinrr  whoti*  eye  is  tyriftil, 
\\  \ume  iuir  with  as«  itboftr," 

and  you  lonf  to  ftdlow  him,  erratic 
tlimi'^h  hi*  ste]  *  may  lie,  for  you  know 
titat  thi-ir  track  will  ^Miide  you  to 
luanty,  an^l  >weftne.sH,  and  vf'.aniieur. 

'Mm'  mitral  tiL'uri-  «if  the  LToup  iit 
or.i*  tli.it  wdl  aMraot  the  pi/r  of  future 
aL'-<«  ni'iFe  potently  than  that  fif  the 
(•"ii.temi  orary  >piM  tatorj.  of  this  won- 
drou*  caxah-aih',  heeaii-e  our  children 
anii  •.ranih'hil-irfn  will  not  have  their 
arTriitJi'h  di*irai'ti  •!  hv  «o  mnnv  rlaim- 
ai.T-*  —  :«o!nc  m«>re  animated  in  their 
m-'Vi'iKi  iifH — ••i-nii-  n.'ire  jorLreoun  in 
ti:  ir  att'Ti' — n««iie  .striking  the  lyre 
uiili  a  m<  re  viL^orous  hand,  or  accom- 
p:r.y:i.'  it*  xihrations  with  a  song 
nt<iri>  free   froin   imitative  meanness* 
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(Irave  and  sedate  \\\  \m  appearance, 
he  docs  not  awake  the  same  sudden 
surprise  as  Honie  of  his  fellows  in  the 
tuneful  art ;  hut  when  the  procesnion 
was  closod,  and  that  ecfentric  youth, 
ina«k  on  face  and  knout  in  }iand,  is  tlie 
last  of  the  strange  travellers,  inemnry 
will  rtrur  to  tlie  sweetnei^s  and  depth 
of  the  notes  that  runjr  on  the  ear,  and 
thrilled  the  heart,  while  the  plains  of 
"  La  belle  IVanee'* — tlie  **  samls  of 
the  scorchinjf  Zehama" — the  rocky 
defiles  of  fiwvnncfkd,  or  the  rich  sa- 
%'annahs  of  Aztlan — the  tanglecl  jun- 
gles of  Hindostan,  or  the  wooded 
sierras  of  Asturias — rose  to  the  mind's 
eye  with  the  accuracy  of  delineation, 
which  none  other  hand  could  have 
bestowed. 

And  now  the  mask  of  the  latest 
rider  in  the  party  is  thrown  aside,  and 
one  appears,  nohle  by  birth  as  well  as 
by  the  loftitT  aristocracy  of  talent. 
The  pilgrim's  rtibe  kits  gracefully  on 
that  bdld  horseman,  and  vet  he  aban- 
dons it  for  the  capote  and  vatau'an  of 
the  •*  dark  Suliote,'*  or  the  jacket  and 
wide  trowsers  of  the  Corsair.  And 
well  does  every  change  of  garb  be- 
come him,  and  closely  does  the  Mu.se 
attend  every  f»>otstep  of  her  highly 
gifted  son,  until,  at  Li^t,  in  wayward 
recklessness,  he  calls  forth  th«  deep, 
burning  blush  of  shame,  by  lyrics  of 
profligacy,  and  strains  of  pollution. 
She  weeps,  but  braves  him  ;  and  the 
chonls  of  that  Ivn*,  which  once  h.id 
rivalled  Alca*us*  self,  ring  powerless 
on  the  pallid  ami  di'«.i;u<«tL-d  ear. 

They  have  pasi^eil  away,  like  the 
Khadows  in  the  wizard's  glass — and 
whvre  are  they/  Di*ad — all  save  a 
few,  who,  lingering  in  an  honoureil  old 
age,  are  \  irtuully  ilead  to  tliose  who  may 
recall  their  pa'^t  deli'jht,  by  retin'uing 
again  and  .ngain  to  the 

••  Nirtf^  IhcT  u«*<l  to  love 
III  iLiya  01  t>u)liotj(i  j" 

but  <'annf>t  hupe  to  have  their  sjiirits 
refre>hetl  anew  by  th*-  gushin^^s  forth 
of  tlniM*  springs  of  melody,  which 
seem  to  be  drying  up  tor  ever.  KctgiT-*, 
('ampbell,  Monre  have  b)ng  eea^^ed  to 
write — Wordsworth's  >weet  lines  on 
the  death  t»f  Sou  they  are  ttio  probably 
the  la>t  notes  of  the  dyin^^  swan — the 
rest  are  in  **  the  narrtiw  hou>e."  La>t 
March  saw  Southev  atldeil  to  the  band 

m 

of  tho^e  whose  fame  had  been  fixed 
by  death  ;  and  when  he  was  removed. 


hopeless  as  his  recovery  from  mental 
imbecility  nught  have  been,  we  felt 
that  his  relief  from  the  burden  of 
premature  infirmity  was  efl^ectcd  by 
the  (pienching  of  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  that  hud  shone  upon  the  earlier 
part  of  this  centurv,  and  that  we 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  poet. 
Perhaps,  we  said,  our  own  De  Vere, 
unless  he  imitate  his  honoured  father 
in  writing  too  rarely,  as  well  a«  in 
giving  expression  to  tenderness  and 
beauty  —  perhaps  Starkey  —  perhaps 
some  other  who  has  hitherto  confined 
his  dreamings  to  bis  own  secret 
thoughts,  may  aspire  to  the  laurel 
likely  to  bo  soon  again  vacant.  But 
we  could  not  then  look  to  the  future  ; 
our  hearts  were  too  deeply  wrought 
with  the  recollections  of  the  past. 

And  it  is  with  the  past  that  we 
would  now  deal,  in  putting  on  record 
our  views  of  the  poetic  genius  of 
Southey.  Others  may  review  his 
merits  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
prose  writers  of  our  age  ;  and  great 
and  inanifidd  they  were  ;  but  we  loved 
him  as  the  bard — his  melody  attracted 
our  boyish  ear,  and  the  judgment  of 
manhood  has  confirmed  what  the 
quick  intuition  of  childhood  had  de- 
cn*ed.  Wherefore,  it  is  the  object  of 
this  brief  notice  to  explain. 

That  Southey  had  imagination»  none 
are  so  bold  as  to  deny.  That  he  could 
weave  the  harmonious  line,  and,  when 
be  pleased,  add  rhyme  to  rhythm,  is 
a  self-evident  fact.  That  he  was  origi- 
nal,  both  in  the  themes  which  he  chose 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
ehiborated,  every  reader  will  declare  ; 
nay,  this  has  been  imputed  to  him  as 
a  fault  by  his  unfriendly  critics.  His 
varied  learning  is  well  known ;  his 
labour  ami  severe  caution  in  the  |«re- 
paration  of  his  works  for  publication 
is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  m  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  gave  to 
the  world  five  ]M»enis  of  any  conside- 
rable lenirth,  one  of  which,  the  Curse 
of  Kehama.  was  commenced  in  IHOI, 
and  not  published  till  1810;— a  truly 
laboriiius  system  of  correction  and  re- 
vision, when  compared  with  the  mul- 
tit  Mile  «if  productions  in  a  lesser  sjtace 
of  time,  to  which  some  of  his  con- 
tent] »orary  authors  gave  birth.  Scott's 
five  metrical  romances  were  all  puh- 
li>hed  within  ten  years — all  ByroD*» 
alniiiftt  innumerable  poems,  with  the 
insignificant  (in  every  sense)  eieeption 
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of  **  Hours  of  Mlrncs?,"  isjiudl  from 
thi^  prcM  in  Ipj^s  than  fifrrvn.  With 
all  thcMp  requisites  f»>r  |M)|iularitv,  (lm»s 
It  not  sct'fn  fetranj^c  that  Southov's 
%»orkH  .shouM  for  n  l«>n^  time  h:ivp 
\>vvt\  "CHvi.irc  to  the  ift»mTa!?"  And 
v»*t  n<»t  niort*  stranir*'  than  that  "  l*ar.i- 
«li*e  Lo^t"  .shuuld  have  remsunea  nn- 
ii'>ti<H'(l  Auil  ahui>st  unread  until  Adili- 
SMM  hrouLrht  it  into  repute  nearlv  half 
a  oMitury  aftiT  it  wa.**  first  puhlished. 
The  yreniu.n  of  a  poet  i^  nut  to  he 
measured  ht  contemporary  praise. 
Truth  i:*  unelianjj^eahle ;  and  therefore 
poetry,  whose  essenee  is  in  its  resem- 
hlance  to  the  n^ality  of  things  must 
Ik*  thi»  same  in  evrry  ajre.  lUit  fashion 
ami  taste  are  ever  varying ;  and  the 
style  which  is  in  esteem  >*itli  the  fa- 
sliion  of  ti»-dav  mav  he  rejected  hr 
the  fashit>n  of  to-morrow.  Trayredies 
ill  rhyme  were  the  fashion  at  the  court 
of  Charles  the  StM'on<l — would  they  be 
toh'ratf<l  hr  the  courtiers  of  Victoria? 
Thoie  ma>terpieces,  as  they  were  then 
defuied,  have  dtC'l  untl  het»n  forgotten ; 
hut  the  t)nce  despised  trairedies  of 
Shaks|)eare— the  once  neglected  Para- 
di*r  Lost — have  survived  in  the  admi- 
ration of  successive  generations — and 
must  survive  whilst  the  Kngli«h  lan- 
guage eii'«ts.  Those  poems  which 
d^'rired  their  popnlarity  from  the  fa- 
shion of  the  day,  have  expiretl  with 
that  which  gave  them  hirth;  hut  those 
whirh  originated  in  a  just  c<mccption 
of  the  truth,  and  have  l>een  completed 

with  a  luitahlr   ni>t  accuracv  of  de- 

•    •  • 

tail,  must  live — because  truth  is  eter- 
nal. 

Let  us  apply  this  truism — for  it  is 
no  more — to  s<mie  of  the  |K)era8  of 
Souther.  \V<»  say,  to  some  ;  because 
it  is  neither  ne«*e»'Sary  nor  just  t<»  re- 
quire every  work  of  a  deceased  author 
t«>  b#«  c«»nformable  to  a  certain  pre- 
determined scale,  bi'fore  he  be  per- 
mitted tn  ocrupy  his  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  f.ime.  We  do  not  judije  Shak- 
«[»eare  by  his  I.ucrcce,  nor  Milton  by 
his  sonnttH,  nor  Hvnm  bv  his  Hours 
of  ldlfne>s  ;  nor  should  Souther  be 
judtTt'd  bv  aiiv  <»f  his  works,  save  those 
which  uiarki-il  hi«  niviital  idiosvncra«v. 
Ht-  aspired  t-i  be  th**  fonnder  of  a 
pi>*tii'  ^<'ho<•I  ;  aifl  boldly  told  the 
critic*  th:it  h«-  i*oulil 


,r. (     «  •  •  II*' 
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mark  his  ptyle,  both  of  thought  and 
expre>sion,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  that  of  his  contemporary  liards 
retpiirc  our  flo!e  attention ;  and  thb 
ren  lers  it  unnwessary  for  us  to  say 
any  thing  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the 
minor  )M>ems  ;  or  indeed  to  saj  much 
respecting  Madoc.  Those  first  men* 
tioned  were  not  only  his  earlier  eff«»rt9» 
before  he  had  fully  proved  hia 
strength ;  but,  from  the  leading  facts 
being  matters  of  history,  left  not  suf- 
ficient scope  for  the  exercise  of  hia 
inventive  powers ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  iniirht  be  their  l>eauties,  thej 
were  not  eharacteri>tic  of  liim  and  his 
genius. 

In  the  four  great  poenis  which  re- 
main, Southey  had  but  a  meagre  hint 
on  which  to  found  the  whole  super- 
structure of  his  fable.  The  idea  of 
Thalalia  was  sugucsted  by  the  mere 
statement  of  the  existence  of 

**  Thr  DuanUoicl  cftvera 

I'tt'lrr  the  ruuu  uf  the  ocean,** 

made  in  the  last  volume  of  the  conti- 
nuati<m  of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 
tainments.     Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  the  book,  will 
see  that   however  great  may  be  the 
obligations  of  the  public  for  the  sug- 
gestion, Southey  lay  under  none  for 
any  assistance  in  the  completion  of  bis 
fiction.   The  gypsey  crone  who  crawls 
out  of  her  wigwam  by  the  road-tide, 
in  order  to  pick   your  pocket  while 
she  pretends  to  tell  your  fortune,  is 
not  more  unlike  the  wild  majesty  of 
Meg  Merriltes,  than  is  the  Domdaniel 
of  the  .Vrabian  fabulist,  with  its  ruler 
Maugraby — a  cheating  kidnapper—* 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches — to  the 
Domdaniel  of  Southev,  with  its  Afreet 
warder  at  the  gate — its  hell-baptised 
denizens — its  Zeraph,  and  round  altart 
and  living  image — antl    the    terrible 
fire,  co-existent  with  its  predestined 
destroyer;  and  yet,  from  this  feeble 
fragment  he  wrought  out  the  "spe- 
ciosa    miracula"    of    Thalaba.        In 
Madoc  he  had  rather  m<}re  extraneous 
aid ; — a«,  the  local  tradition  respecting 
the    discoverv   of    America    bv  that 
prince — the  history  of  the   reign   of 
the  usurper  David,  and  his  wars  with 
Prince   ilocl — and   the   narratives  of 
the  first  voyage  of  (V>lunibus,  and  the 
ex)>e«lition    of   Hernan  (*i»rtez — hare 
all  contribute<l  largely  to  furnish  him 
with  luatcrials.     But  in  the  Curse  of 
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Kehama  he  is  again  the  ''  maker  *' — 
n«ii)rif».  A  single  article  in  the  Hindoo 
inythologVy  and  a  fragment  from  one 
of  the  Talcs  of  the  Genii,  poniprise 
nil  that  hi'  sconis  to  have  horrowed 
fur  hih  narrative ;  whilst  the  hii;^c 
mass  of  Brahminio  learning  which  ho 
has  accumulated,  serves  to  till  in  and 
to  ornament  the  hold  and  graceful 
outline  which  he  hail  imagined  from  a 
glimpse  at  a  single  feature — <*  ex  i>edc 
Herculem."  And  his  last,  and  per- 
haps stateliest  poem — Roderick — has 
little  that  may  not  he  properly  called 
the  poet's  own.  The  wrongs  of 
Florhida,  and  the  victorious  invasion 
of  Spain  hy  the  Moors,  are  historical 
facts  ;  so  is  the  guerilla  contest  main- 
tained by  Pelayo.  The  national  tra- 
dition asserts  that  Roderick  survived 
the  carnage  of  Xcres,  instead  of  pe- 
rishing in  the  Ciuadalete ;  that  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  self- 
inflicted  austerities,  and  iinallv  died 
most  strangely,  and  was  buried  at 
Viseu.  This  is  all  that  Spanish  liter- 
ature has  furnished  ;  the  remainder  is 
the  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy.  Here 
then  we  have  four  poems  in  succession, 
the  result  of  the  imaginative  powers 
of  one  man  :  distinct  and  widely  dif- 
ferent  in  clime,  in  age,  in  plot,  in  cos- 
tume,  and  in  theology  ;  no  one  of 
them  bearing  even  a  family  resem- 
blance to  its  fellow  ;  and  we  declare 
them  to  be  four  unquestionable  proofs 
of  the  unrivalled  power  of  invention 
in  their  authtir. 

Rut  the  conduct  of  the  fiction  is  of 
no  less  importance  to  eMtublikh  the 
])oetic  character  of  the  writer,  than  is 
its  invi-ntion  ;  and  bere  Me  think  that 
the  genius  t»f  ll'»bert  Southey  is  pre- 
cmineiit.  It  may  be  remarked  of 
many  other  writers  that  tlu'ir  ber«i  is 
invariable,  however  their  plot  may  be 
altereil ;  ami  it  w:im  duce  said  of  Dr. 
Johnson  that,  wbateier  mi;;ht  be  the 
subject  on  which  he  wrote,  his  defi- 
ciency in  the  power  of  personification 
was  >o  great,  that  in  his  lighter  wurks 
Tou  found  Dr.  Jtihn!>on  cverv  where  ; 
sometimes  a  I.ondon  nu-nb;int — Mane- 
times  an  eastern  sago — sometimes  a 
street- walker — sumetimes  the  maid  of 
honour  to  an  Abys>iuian  prinefss — 
Sfimftimts    a    school. bi>v — -iiiiietimcs 

■ 

an  houteinaid — MunetiiiifS  a  utirii-oiit 
debauelii-e — :ilwa\>  and  inu-lian^ealily 
Samuel  Johnson.  His  grandilftuiieiii-e 
as  certainly  betrayed  him,  as  it  is  i^si'l 


that  Napoleon*s  boot  enabled  Josephine 
to  detect  him  under  his  domino.  In 
the  same  wjiy,  whichever  of  Byron's 
jioems  wc  may  take  up,  the  hero  is 
Childc  Harold,  with  the  proper  chnngre 
of  costume.  We  were  at  firbt  in- 
clined to  have  so  far  modified  this 
assertion,  as  to  have  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  Sardanapalus,  Beppn, 
and  Don  Juan ;  but  from  our  recol- 
lection of  these  pieces — two  of  them 
the  very  wor^t  productions,  in  every 
sense,  of  their  noble  author — we  feel 
inclined  to  say,  that  they  personify  the 
same  spirit  of  selfislinesit  as  Manfred 
and  the  Giaour,  but  that  it  is  dressed 
up  in  the  garments  of  an  £]HCurean 
instead  of  those  of  a  Cynic.  And  the 
mannerism  of  Scott  is  notoriousu~so 
much  so,  that  one  of  the  arguments 
employed  to  identify  him  with  the 
Heltenebros  of  the  Waverlev  Nuvcls, 
waj»  tbe  striking  resemblance  between 
the  insignificance  of  the  heroes  of  the 
]>oems,  and  the  insipidity  of  those  of 
the  novels — to  say  nothing  of  a  strong 
propensity  manifested  by  both,  either 
to  fall  sick,  or  run  awav  from  the  con- 
stable.  And  whilst  we  are  on  this 
subject,  we  cannot  resist  quoting  an 
o]>inion  given  to  us  by  a  man  who  was 
well  ac<|uainted  with  fictitious  narra- 
tives ))oth  ancient  and  modern — the 
late  Dr.  Barrett — better  known  to  the 
world  under  his  ordinary  ap|>e]Iation 
of  Jackey  Barrett.  Wo  were  enjoy- 
ing a  long  walk  with  him  (^and  an  en- 
joyment it  was,  from  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  his  anecdotes*  and  the 
nai\4>  \tillinLMiess  with  which  he  im- 
jiarted  them;  about  the  time  whi-n 
Ivanbuu  was  published — sometime  in 
\r<*{\.  We  a-ked  the  Vice-Provost 
whether  he  bail  read  it,  and  what  was 
bis  opini(»n  of  its  merits. 

*♦  Whv,"  he  s.iid,  "anv  one  who 
has  read  one  of  the  novels  of  that 
writer,  has  read  them  all.  There**  a 
hero  that  does  nothing  at  all,  and 
there's  a  villain  or  two,  and  a  buffoony 
anil  that's  all  about  it." 

Now  there  is  nothing  of  this  man- 
iierisin  in  Southey ;  and  fur  the  b«^st 
po»il)le  rccison.  Instead  of  identify- 
in-.^  his  personages  with  himself,  he 
reverses  the  process,  and  identifies 
him<' If  with  them.  Wherever  maj 
be  tlie  >eene  of  his  action,  or  ^hal- 
oxiT  may  l>e  the  era  of  his  actors* 
t):  it  her  he  ment.illT  tran5|>ortK  him- 
s(ii ;  and  now  he  thinks  as  a  French- 
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man  of  thu  fifteenth  century — now  aa 
a  Wcl>hmun  of  the  twelfth.  IMiicing 
hinisflf   Milt    uiiTi'lv  in   the  Mtiintion 

• 

I'Ut  in  the  ('iri'uiit>tan<'4-s  of  \i\>  ht-ro, 
)ie  \z'\\i:*  n  faithful,  ht'catiM*  u  natural 
|»i<-tnri'  iif  thu  working  of  iht*  human 
niiriii,  ill  all  its  \urioU)i  |l)lJS('^;  ami 
tltiTcfiire  ui'  fintl  hifl  difTt-rfiit  uorld 
riin.''i.'>ti'iit  \iith  thfir  huhjcctM  and 
thenioilvi'.H.  Iliii  Wt-liih  cliiiftain  in 
nut  a  {H'ri'iw  roloni'l  of  li^ht  huAsarft, 
n«tr  lii?»  \iiuii^  Ara1»  a  Cynic  phihiMi- 
|>hi-r  ;  hift  ptTsnna^fs  are  nut  Snuthi'y 
ill  maft<jin  radi',  httra\in^  thrnifti'lv«'<i 
|i«T|i«'(u.'iil\  liy  «i»ine  awkuardni-sj&  in 
•>u«tainii));  tlicir  charactiTs.  or  adopt- 
iiiif  in  d«-!«pair  the  undi«>tiii);uishinf; 
ili>mitir»  of  all  the  virtues,  con>istcnt 
or  iui'i insistent,  hi'a|K'd  u{K»n  an  hiTo 
id'  the*  true  it\;\>  and  ('loanthu.n  raee. 
In  Juan  id*  Arc  hi.i  actl)r^t  are  puridy 
Irt'tu'li ;  hut  in  tliC  nobhst  >tatc  of 
the  natii*n«  vtv  it  had  df^cinTatcd  to 
the  iii!l\  iTo^s  IntMcfu  the  tifrer  and 
initrikt'v,  whii'h  had  hren  haif  de- 
\i  lii|H'il  in  thi*  days  of  popish  )K*rsec'U- 
tion»  ami  the  Warsi  id'  the  Keaj^uc, 
hut  sliMWi'd  itM'lf  matured  and  ram- 
pant in  the  rei^n  of  terror.  Hut  in 
'I'lialal'a  he  >hnu>  his  power  of  iden- 
titii-atlon  x^ith  his  hem  immeaMurahly 
more  than  in  Joan  id*  Are.  lie  i»» 
fr«>ni  the  (ir^t  announeeinent  of  tlio 
Dt'ath  An^'el  t(»  the  iK'wildered  or- 
]<}ian, 

••  W'  n:»in'«  r.  Ikialiiir 
nuth  rtmrk'il  tV<i  li>-iii  uim;ikiii>l," 

thi-  Ariitiiaii  and  the  fatali5t  :  »tron^ 
in  iii-  f.iitli,  ati>i  :iInHi<>t  unileviutin>;  in 
I.:-  (••iir-i-;  until  tli«'  nntnii-nt  uhcn 
til*  fatal  )i]>»\%  i-^  »:rueK,  \ihich  fulfils 
h:<«  •li-'ti:u'd  uorK,  and  di^mi.'^M:*  hi:i 
had  an>l  weariid  >pirit  to  \\>  reht. 

In  iti'tli-r  t<i  maintain  thi»  unitv  of 
( haraeii  r  it  i^  neie>»arv  that  tht»  noi't 
>houlil  hiniM'lf  ao>umer  fur  the  tune, 
the  .«a!ne  i  teu  s  an  tht*  In'in^  |ier- 
•ou^iti-d  :  >hi»ulil  iM)a;:ine  to  hiniH'lf 
tiiL'  .<«tati'  of  luirid  dt-picli-d,  an^l  th** 
lirn-  of  (-•■i.tiiii  t  uliii-ii  mu>t  he  its 
i^*-!.)!.  Ill  n.'i'^t  tri-at  ihi- di>;:niii  an 
tl:-  '..'1.  it  «•!'  til.t'-,  and  n.i-'iin  hm  it 
.')•'  -Dili:  .i:i-l  M..ikf  it  piMade  imt 
n.<  :•  .\  ti.i-  ilii-v.^lit"  «>t'  ti.>'  ••111*  act«'r 
ill  i.  ••  t'.iliii-,  lilt  ti.i-  winili'  ti^'-Ue  of 
till-  tu\-.*-  it^i  \'',  -I  tl  It  till-  ilK'hlelilH 
of  ti>>-  t.i.f  i:ia>  a^'pi  ar  the  natural 
ui.\  till  \ it.ii  1>-  i  >>i.>i  •|iii  I.I  •  «  iif  tliis 
.■>i  i-tii.  -tl  !'■  -jcal.  l.*i  1  -!•  wii  at  itH 
•  ■•ijiiu' II' *iie"iit.       N"»    thi*    1*"   won- 


derfully the  ca»e  in  ThAlahA.  There 
are  but  two  inxtancet  in  the  whole 
poem  in  which  the  writer,  when  apeak* 
in^  in  hijtown  per>on»  lays  ll^ide  for 
an  iimtant  his  counterfeited  Mohani* 
nied.uii!«m ;  and  in  thcMv  ue  cannot 
hut  see  that  he  wa»  irresintihly  tempt- 
ed hv  the  beaut V  of  the  allukion.  One 
is  when,  during  Thalaha't  wander! nga 
in  the  desert  with  Lobabu — 

'*  In  thai  buniinif  waste  the  travellers 
8aw  a  frreen  meadow  fair,  with  flowers 

iH'ikprent, 
Aziiro  ami  \ellow,  like  the  hfunli/ul  JItlHs 
i\t'  Knglitntt^  ^krn  nmid  the  grouing  grass 
The  hhe-hrtl  hrntiSf  the  goMm  kimg-mp 
shines^ 

In  Ike  merry  monfh  of  Mttg  r* 

No  Arabian  p4iet  could  know  any 
thinpr  of  F.n^Mand  and  Its  meailows ; 
and  therefore  the  lines  in  italics  de- 
part from  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
perKunifiration.  Hut  the  second  fanlt 
is  still  wor^e,  the  temptation  being 
leM,  and  the  ahandnninent  of  Islamism 
being  total,  in  lines  perfectly  unnecet- 
sary  for  the  completion  of  a  passage 
already  ]M>rfect  in  itself.  It  Is  in  the 
ajiostrophe  to  Bagdad  :— 

**  O  vet  Illustrious  for  renembcrM  fame, 
Thy  founder  the  Victorious,  and  the 

pomp 
Of  llaroun,  for  whose  nane,  by  blood 

ilefllM, 
Yalita's.  and  the  blameless  Barmecides* 
(ivniiijt  hath  wroaght  saltation ;  and  the 

)ears 
WliKU  M.ivnce  with  the  good  AI-Maimon 

dwdt. 
.Vf*  vne  flag  mag  the  eresceni  /rom  Ihff 

motqurs 
Be  plucked  hg  yisdom,  when  the  entight" 

end  arm 
Of  £urvpe  conquer*  to  redeem  the  east  !^ 

Coni|)are  the  last  throe  lines  of  this 
quotation  with  the  luany  places  in 
UiHierick,  in  which,  personating  a 
S{)ani>h  (.*hriktian,  he  s|>eaks  of  the 
false  erted  of  the  Mi>ur>,  and  the 
^-ros!»  inipntpriety  as  well  as  incon- 
si«tfiic\  Iif  their  insertion  here  will 
be  Sflf-eviilent. 

Wv  were  <in  the  point  of  adding  to 
t\,*'^f  a  still  more  beautiful  passage,  as 
one  of  the  splendid  blemishes  of 
'I'halaha.  but  wr  <Nirrected  ourselves 
in  time  ;  and,  in  amends  fir  our  tem- 
porary en  or,  produce  it  a^  an  eridenf^** 
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of  the  truthfulness  of  our  hard.  It 
is  in  the  description  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful effort  of  Khawla  to  melt  the 
waxen  imafi^e  connected  by  her  sj>ells 
with  the  life  of  Thalaba : — 

"In  the  raging  flames 
Hhe  ca9t  the  imaged  wax. 
It  lay  beneaih  the  flamet. 
Like  Polycarp  of  old, 
When,  by  the  glories  of  the  bumiwj  stake 
0*er-vaulted,  his  grey  hairs 
Curl'd,  lifelike,  to  the  Jtre 
That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brmr.** 

We  thought,  as  most  of  our  readers 
probably  have  done  hitherto,  the  in- 
troduction of  Polycarp,  as  a  saint  and 
martyr,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  sole- 
cism of  the  very  worst  description ; 
when,  happily  for  our  critical  reputa- 
tion, we  recollected  that  it  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  liilamism,  that  Christ  was  the 
third  great  prophet  sent  from  heaven, 
and  that  until  the  coming  of  Moham- 
med— the  fourth — all  true  believers 
were  bound  to  obey  him;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  Christian  saints  and 
martyrs,  previous  to  the  hegira,  were 
to  be  had  in  reverence.  A  poet  of 
inferior  learning,  or  of  less  skill  in 
adapting  his  information  to  the  illus- 
tration of  his  tale,  or  more  sparingly 
endued  with  the  moral  courage  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  truth,  at  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted, 
would  have  omitted  these  lines,  and 
have  escaped  all  danger  of  censure ; 
but  Southey  knew  better ;  and  there 
they  stand,  nlling  up  their  proper  por- 
tion of  the  outline  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Koran. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  must 
extend  this  digression  a  little  further, 
to  point  out  another  instance  in  which 
a  seeming  error  is  only  an  additional 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  author, 
and  therefore  of  his  faculty  fur  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  |>er8onages 
and  circumstances  of  his  tale.  It  is 
the  striking  passage  in  which  Roderick, 
in  his  priestlv  office,  receives  the  re- 
cantation of  the  dying  Julian,  and  re- 
conciles him  to  the  church  : 

"  Tlien  to  the  altar  tremblingly  he  tarn'd 
And  took  the   bread,  and  breaking  it, 

punned, 
'  Julian !   receive  from  me  the  Bread  of 

Life  :• 
In  silence  reverently  the  count  partook 
The  reconciling  rite,  and  to  his  lips 
Jloderich  then  held  th*  consecrated  cttp,** 


'*  A  blunder  !**  cries  some  critic  of 
the  smallest  possible  size.  **  The 
Church  of  Rome  denies  the  cap  tn 
the  laity  ;  Roderick  was  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  argal,"  ftc.  ftc. 
Thus  we  thought  ourselves,  some 
flve-and-twenty  years  since,  on  our 
first  perusal  of  Roderick.  But  how 
stands  the  case  with  us  now.  Why, 
thus :  The  Council  of  Bracara,  in  the 
seventh  century,  condemned  the  prac- 
tice of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine 
(the  first  important  approach  to  the 
refusal  of  the  cup).  The  battle  of 
(Nivadonga  was  fought  in  the  year 
719,  and  therefore  the  transaction 
referred  to  above  took  place  at  that 
date.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
C'ouncil  of  Clermont,  in  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  centurv,  and  therefore 
nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  decreed  that  none 
should  communicate  without  taking 
the  l>ody  apart,  and  the  blood  apart, 
except  upon  necessity,  and  with  cau- 
tion. And,  as  a  closing  argument, 
we  cite  these  words  from  Delah(wue*a 
tract  on  the  eucharist  (one  of  the 
class-books  at  Maynooth,  by-the-by) : 

*'  It  appears  that  from  the  very  days 
of  the  apostles  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  custom  prevailed  in  the  Latin 
Church  that  the  eucharist  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  laity  in  both  kinds,  as  is 
ohflervecl  in  the  Greek  Church  at  the 
prosont  day.  But  from  the  twelfth 
century  the'  cufltom  of  distributing  the 
eucharist  to  the  faithful  in  one  kina  only 
wan  gradually  confirmed,  no  one  op- 
posing it." 


Returning  from  this  digression, 
trace  fresh  proofs  of  this  power  of 
identification  in  Madoc.  It  is  true 
that  the  semi-historical  character  of 
hi.H  personages  in  some  degree  fettered 
the  |>oet,  but  only  slightly;  for  hia 
Cymri  of  the  twelfth  century  are  won- 
derfully like  their  descendants  at  the 
present  day.  We  have  spent  many 
happy  days  among  the  Welsh  moon- 
tains';  and  have  met  more  than  one 
gentleman  there  who  bore,  in  onr 
opinion,  no  small  resemblance  to  the 
friends  of  the  British  Colnnbns.  Ge» 
nerous  frank,  and  hospitable;  alter- 
nately sedate  and  ardent ;  sensitiTo 
and  impassioned,  thev  might  pnsa  for 
a  modern  edition  of  CsidwaAon  and 
T'riin,  and  the  other  comrades  of 
Madoc   Ap  Owen  Gwynedd.      And 
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what  tluMigb  tbej  have  tlM  rtpotatioiit 
(and  loiMtiniaty  wa  faar»  dctenracUyy) 
of  lofing  **  ewnr  dda»**  and  bring  oo- 
casioDaliy  qiiairaUoma  in  tlitir  cupi, 
Sonther't  noble  prinoa  and  hit  tbtp- 
matet  do  not  appear  to  hare  beanv  ij 
any  means*  the  forerannert  of  modern 
teetotalitm.  The  ferocioot  explosion 
on  the  subject  of  his  hatred  to  the 
8aions»  when  a  Saion  ladj»  and  thai 
ladT  his  sister-in-law*  and  qneen*  was 
sitting  opposite  to  him*  might  indnee 
a  stem  eritie  to  surmise  that  the  sea- 
wearied  mariner  had  been  pledging 
the  Hirlas  horn*  or  perhaps  even  ^the 
great  old  pint  of  Bedd^Uert***  prattj 
frte]y  in  iionour  of  his  safe  arriral  | 
whilst  the  eipedient  by  which  the 
troublesome  adVances  of  the  Adlerican 
prince  were  eluded*  shows  that  good 
Cadwallon  was  no  novice  at  ^sewing 
np**  an  inexperienced  toper.  Bat  a 
truce  to  this  small  criticism ;  they  are 
genuine  Wekhmen*  and  respectable 
specimens  of  the  genus ;  and  no  one 
who  has  ever  tasted  St.  Winifred's 
well  can  mistake  them  for  any  thing 
else. 

In  the  Curse  of  Kebama*  a  new 
phase  of  this  self-transformation  of 
the  poet  b  exhibited.  Thalaba  had 
embodied  the  spirit  of  hith  in 
destiny ;  Madoc*  that  of  pmdent, 
fiir-sighted  energy.  Ladurlad  b  the 
Avatar  of  patient  endurance;  and 
Soothey  chose*  with  beantifiil  flt- 
ness,  to  personify  his  characteristie  in 
a  Hindoo.  But  in  this*  as  in  all  Ids 
poems*  he  has  adorned  what  he  has 
touched*  and  imparted  no  less  grace 
to  the  moral  constitution  of  the  wor* 
shippers  of  Marriatalv*  than  to  the 
glimpses  which  he  displays  of  the  mis* 
shapen  abominations  which  they  adore* 
Laaurlad  is  not  represented  as  patieot» 
either  from  stupid  insensibility  or 
dogged  hopelessness.  He  might  navt 
de«vibed  himself  in  the  words  p«t 
into  the  mouth  of  the  spirit  of  Arra- 
laUf  as  ^sU  naked  feeling  and  raw 
life***  so  exquisitely  sensitive  does  he 
appear  under  the  withering  infloeiioa 


of  hb  Aery  corse.  Tha  *■  home  toMM** 
in  nartlewari  whero  be  b  seen  wan- 
der  tng  round  the  spot  endeared  oj  the 
remembrance  of  happiness  long  dnm 
departed*  and  affpction  only  chilled  by 
the  hand  of  death*  represents  him  as 
one  whose  every  heart-string  was  at- 
tuned to  the  tenderest  sympathba  of 
oar  nature.  Hence*  though  the  irrt 
stunning  shodi  of  the  earse  had  atopi* 
6ed  him*  and  the  prolonged  sense  of 
hb  mbery  had  led  bias  to  the  aeHbh 
wish  to  strffinr  alone»  religions  fceluw 
and  religioas  hope  sobBroa  the  fortP 
tnde  of  a  strong  mind  to  naUenee  t 
and  this*  the  hamUe  and  bauevng  ts- 
pectatlon  produced  by  the  iniltienoe  of 
reUanoa  on  the  Justice  and  goodness  of 
a  superior  power*  b  the  mMnspring  of 
hb  conduct  from  the  time  that  he  baa 
conversed  with  the  immortal  inhabi- 
tants of  liooBt  Heemahoot.  The 
fidsebood  and  absurdity  of  Hlndoebm 
does  not  militate  aninst  thb  view  of  a 
character  essentisRy  noble  In  ItseUl 
The  tmth  of  the  ftbles  of  the  Vadaa 
b  as  necessarily  assomed  for  the  par- 
pose  of  the  poem*  as  the  reality  of  iIm 
enchantments  of  Annlda  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  action  of  the  Osmsa 
lemme  Liberata  t  and  oijostf  as  wall 
as  relentless*  mast  the  eritie  be*  who 
woold  insist  that  a  poem  whose  very 
basb  b  a  lUse  mythology,  should  be 
made  to  hanBonlaewlth  eternal  troth* 
Bol  what  shall  we  say  of  Rodsrid^ 
the  grandest  picture  of  the  wnrlrlug 
of  remorse  upon  a  noble  mind  thai  has 
ever  been  presented  to  oor  view  ? 
Here  again  there  b  a  vast*  thoa^ 
mdoal  devdopoMot  of  eharadvi 
flrom  the  first*  and  almoal  hopslsss^ 
Moofes  of  aell^loathfa^*  with  wUdl 
the  fr^gitlvt  owmareh  dings  to  the 
cross  wofhing  on  in  the  solitoda  of 
the  hermititga-^advaBdag  in  Ha  fallen- 
sity*  whibi  II  deepens  in  lu  astt> 
torture^  as  its  oUeel  ndnglee  acafai 
with  the  worid  wblch  he  had  Ibrsslteo 
far  a  time  onf  il*  after  nsnitsnee*  and 
adf^wmneialioo*  and  aith  have  ra- 
slorad  peace  to  a  despty-woondad 


*  A  Isrge  and  snti^ae  pewter  vessel,  whleh  b  kept  in  the  fam  at  BeddgsOsrl* 
hears  thb  strange  munomer.  It  holds  two  quarts.  The  landlord  b  bound*  by 
long  established  custom,  to  give  as  nnch  strong  ab  as  it  will  eonCain  to  every  one 
who  can  graup  it  round  the  middb,  not  touchiag  the  handle,  and  drain  it  withool 
draw  ing  his  hrrath.  The  waiter  told  us,  about  four  veers  sinoe,  that  he  had  wil- 
ne«ted  the  lacceftsfal  schieTcment  of  the  adveotiire  of  **  the  old  great  plot**  Ihiee 
f  imeii ;  and,  as  be  was  a  very  young  man*  we  suppose  that  it  b  not  a  very 
mon  exploit. 
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heart,  he  disappears  from  tho  field  of 
victory  as  he  had  entered  on  the  sceno 
in  the  field  of  defeat.  We  cjinn»)t 
analyse  this  noble  poem  ;  the  limits  to 
wliich  wc  mu!st  restrict  «nn\selvi'«»  in  a 
publication  liko  this,  would  not  admit 
of  our  occupying  so  much  8pace  as 
would  be  necessary  for  even  a  ])opular 
review  of  the  tale  and  its  actors.  We  are 
therefore  constrained  to  restrict  <mr- 
selves  to  one  personage  ;  but  that  one, 
so  full  of  dignity  and  importance,  that 
all  the  otliers  cluster  round  him,  and 
derive  tlieir  interest  from  their  connex- 
ion with  him.  Vlorinda,  Julian,  Pe- 
layo,  Rusilla,  Adosinda — all,  in  fthort, 
are  but  inferior  figures,  grouped 
around  one  central  form  of  majestv — 
and  that  one  the  Hoval  Goth. 

Roderick  is  then  introduced  to  us, 
at   the  opening  of  the  poem,  as  the 
guilty    king    of    a  still    more   guilty 
people.       A    great,    thougli    solitary 
crime  committed  by  him,  has  given  the 
occasion    for   the   chastisement    of   a 
corrupt  nation ;  and  wbilst  he,  in  the 
misery  of  hitherto  inexperienced  de- 
feat, imputes  to  himself  tho  sin,  and 
all  its  conse(|uences,  the  poet,  not  only 
in  the  introduction  of  his  liero  to  the 
Fcene,  but  often  through  the  narrative, 
imprrsscs  on  the  mind  of  the  reailcr 
the  fact  tbnt  the  general  corruption  of 
tlip  (loths  in  Spain  had  been  the  true 
cause  of  the  calamity  ;  whilst,  notwith- 
standing tbe  one  flagrant    transgres- 
sion, the  character  of  their  monarch 
was  generally  unim[>eachablc.     On  a 
mind    habitually    free    from    ofi'ence, 
and  naturally  ilelieate  and  retineil,  as 
Mell  as  luttv  ami   hun.juraltlct  reinnr&e 
work.>  trenn  ndtMi>l\  :   Mbil>t  a  weaker 
spirit  would  sink  at  once  in  tbe  strug- 
gle,  and   a  hardeneil   otVemb'r    woubl 
stifle  its  voice  at  once.      Here,  then, 
exi.it  in  tbe  heroic  and  romantic  (foth 
the  finest   materials  for  tlie  display  of 
mental  conflict  ;   and  the  bard  ha<«  ac- 
cordingly   traced   it    with    the    moot 
beautiful  accuracy,  throwing  his  actor 
inlii  situations  by  no  means  impi)S<ibU, 
«'iiid  in  the  wav  in  wbirb  lie  i.^  leii  to 
tiK'iii,    xMi'i'i  1\     i?ii{iri>b:ib1e,    aiil    yet 
such  a««  at   iiiwc  e\<»lve  the  ••tr^nje^t 
workings  *t\'  hi"*   sensitive  cnnsrifuce, 
2inil  *^\Kf\i  it  in  tin-  bitti'ri-<<t  aiT'Miii's. 
lie  exbil•it^  liini  first  under  tbe  drea<l 
—  not  iif  ilMatb,   fnr  be  ba^  souL:bt   it 
fearU>«'lN  ami  Inver-liki'  in  tb*-  baltli*- 
fifld — hut     of    a    fi-rribli-    berpiiff-  r, 
•erkinc  f«»r  relief'  in  tb*'  teliin*^  o\'  lii* 


sorrows  to  a  human  ear  ;  then^  for  a 
year,  under  tho  spiritual  guidance  of 
the  saintly  Romano,  learning,  in  the 
lonely  liermitage,  those  lessons  of 
penitence,  of  self-command,  of  faithi 
and  holiness,  which  never  had  reached 
his  pre-occu]»ied  ear  when  on  the 
throne.  The  hour  arrives  for  which 
this  discipline  had  been  the  training ; 
his  preceptor  dies,  and  he  is  left  alone 
with  his  conscience  ;  the  most  terrible 
companion  for  the  guilty,  since  it« 
monitior.K  have  a  solemn  and  awful  se- 
verity even  for  the  innocent.  Hia 
mind  preys  u|H>n  itself;  the  natural 
conseipiences  of  asceticiem  are  about 
to  follow  in  fancied  virions  and  spiri- 
tual conferences,  which,  to  his  wounded 
and  morbid  sensibilities,  would  end  in 
despair.  But  conscience  drives  him 
into  action  ;  and  in  his  first  commun- 
ings with  tbe  worM,  he  is  more  deeply 
agonized  than  even  in  his  solitude. 
Tor,  turn  where  lie  will,  his  sin  finds 
him  out,  and  reproaches  him  ;  the 
triumphant  crescent — the  Muezzin's 
call  to  prayer — the  veiled  females— 
tho  unblushing  renegade — and,  worse 
than  all,  the  conversation  in  the  |io- 
sada,  where  the  wretched  father, 
whoso  daughter  had  left  him  in  hin 
old  age  for  a  M(M>r,  curses  Roderick 
as  the  cause  of  her  apostasy — these 
all  remind  him  of  what  he  has  been, 
and  of  tbe  manner  in  which  he  became 
the  fallen  thing  be  is.  Perhaps  the 
minute  circumstance  of  the  dethroned 
monarch  staring  with  an  idiot  laugh 
at  his  own  head  on  the  piece  of  money 
given  him  in  charity,  is  more  impres- 
>ive  than  all  the  rest,  since  marked 
with  a  m>arer  apjn'oach  to  the  very 
wreck  of  mind. 

Rut  action  always  brings  a  balm  to 
sorrow  ;  and  Roderick  is  called  to 
aetion  now.  Invitetl  by  fhe  heroic 
Ailosinda  to  unite  in  repairing  tho 
miseliiefs  that  he  has  wrought,  be 
enters  on  thu  office  of  emissary  from 
the  Pri unite  of  Pelayn.  We  might 
dwell  on  the  anguish  uf  his  reminia- 
eeitce<«  when,  travelling  with  the  good 
kM  Sivi  riaii,  be  is  com^kdled  tu  list(*n 
to  thi-  record  of  his  own  past  glories 
from  the  lips  uf  that  faithful  retainer 
i>f  bis  b-'use,  or  rt-tVr  to  his  surrender 
i»f  the  rrown,  by  doing  hnmagv  to 
Pelaxii  at  tbe  tomb  of  his  father.  In 
thi^,  iufleed.  tbe  reality  of  his  peni- 
tiix'f  ic  set  forth;  for  what  is  the 
'  row  n  of"  .SpAiii  t,>  nnp  who  tfcks  to 
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cnicifv  his  rel»ellious  self?  Dut  the 
heaviest,  fti'veresl  trial  is*  yet  beforo 
liiiii.  rioriii<l;i,  *•  the  dear  cause  of 
his  offfiuT,"  bfiMiiH'H  uiU'X{ioctfJlyf 
liiit  inu^t  natural ly  the  eniiipaiiiou  ui 
his  iiiurnt'v  from  (.'onluxa  to  the 
Aiiturian  hilU  ;  aii«l  2V>  naturally,  after 
tlio  Imi^  perioil  which  .she  had  s]>ent 
uithitut  t)ie  (»rdinanei'9  i»f  reH^ion,  ap- 
|>lieM  to  hiin»  as  the  first  |>rie>t  whom 
^he  had  >een  for  months,  if  not  for 
vears,  to  receive  )ier  oonfeshion.  A 
iiiore  stril«in^  hituutitui  has  never 
)>i.-eii  imagined  ;  and  )iad  we  tor  a  ini»- 
nieiit  entertained  a  douht  a>  to  the 
)io«*tiral  |H)fver>  of  Southey,  that  scene 
ai«>ne  uonM  have  led  us  to  vote  the 
laurel  to  hlni  above  all  etMni>etitors. 
We  are  writinjf  lor  those  who  have 
re»d  the  poem — none  else  couhl  ri>rhtly 
understand  us :  but  we  would  entreat 
them  ti>  turn  from  our  remarks  to 
KixliTii-k,  ami,  when  thi>v  have  closely 
examined  the  {lasr^a^Cf  to  ^ay  whether 
there  be  n^t  in  it  ^ueh  a  di.^play  of 
ima^iiiationtO<>mbined  with  knowledge 
of  the  tinf>t  workings  of  the  heart,  as 
feu  )mt  I  be  late  Laureate  Could  have 
made. 

Si)me  have  ('arele^vlv  condenmed  this 
aji  improbable;  but  they  mustt  have 
fiir(r"tt('n  the  many  similar  tales  in  the 
rr<'«»r'ls  iti  the  eonfe<i^ional — that  re- 
mark ible  one  of  The(Mio>ius  and  Con- 
.•"taittia  in  pariieuinr.  Kvery  eir- 
cum-tanee  favours  it :  the  chan]i;e 
w  bit  h  irriet'  ha.n  w  rou^ht  in  the  apj>ear- 
KMi*!-  of  both  Kodt'rirk  an<l  Klorinda — 
hi*  priestly  eowl — tlie  peasant's  wernis 
in  ubirh  «)ii'  ba-^  tK-d  from  (Cordova — 
thi*  (larkrto^>  uf  tbe  night — and  the 
j  :<lii-i>>ii->  ;i>l(liti<jn  that — 

"bcr  fit  I',  r.ii^i'd  fruni  its  niutller 

Vastiirii'ii   ti>\\ar«N  biiii.  and  the  fire- 

l!j;lit  ''ii'ijf 
Fnl    "Ti   it'   iiinrthl    paIenc*^  :    hut   thf. 

'I'bi*  }i  irtieul.ir*  of  thi-*  iitranire  con- 
ffji'ii'ii  .iTf  ••:*  riiiir*'-  alri*a«lv  to«>  wi-ll 

Kfi'-vin  t«»  I('t'iir»i-i all,  i-Xfi-pl   tbnv* 

ti't-liTitr-  a'i'l  wi-br"  III"  bi"  peiiitt'Ol 
ubi-'i  !.'t  i  bi  rii  biiiii'rt«»  i*oiiffab  »i  in 
1,1  r  ••u'l  b'l-'-ii).  N-itii-  fan  ri  a^l  tbem 
wi*ij"Mt  :it  ••!■■  I'  t' fiiiij'  tiiat  111*  mu!«t 
\:A\--  \"  '  li  -•iliiJ  !••  tbf  "pi-  ^  I  y  e\«Ty 
WHr<l  :r..it  -Im-  Mti>r<d;  aii'b  .-i>iminni; 
I*.,  .i.t  «i!b  ^*ii-b  fi:'!»  p"«t  p«tint« 
th  •  "  .^ :\^*  b^  !  Htlf  rti'ip-  nf  hl>  OHll, 


or  hy  colloquial  interruptions  from  the 
royal  monk,  hut  hy  the  expressions  of 
Fb^rinila,  indicating  that  either  hy  his 
motions  or  his  j^roans  he  pave  her 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  wearied 
hy  the  length  of  her  narrative,  or  dis- 
pleaseil  by  .some  of  his  disclo>ures. 
She  interrupts  herself  hy  such  inter- 
jections as  the)»e  :^ 

**  Nav,  hear  me  to  the  end  !"     . 
"Oh,   h<*ar   not    with    me   tliu>    impa- 

tiiMUly!" 

**  Ay.  tlhiu  maT«'<«t  groan  for  poor  mor- 
tality— 
AVell,  lather,  may  est  thou  ;rrnan  !"    .     . 

'•  A  littli'Vft 
Dear   with  me,  revtTi-nd   fHther,  lor   I 
touch 

I'pou  the  point." 

*M)  let  me  eloso 
The  dreadful  tale!" 

showinu:  thus  incidentally  that  Rode- 
rick was  writhing  in  a  greater  agony 
at  hearing,  than  she  at  making  such 
avowals.  Sueh  art  as  this  is  above 
our  commendation  ;  it  is  a  new  and 
heautit'ul  application  of  the  (irecian 
]mintcr's  veil. 

Kut  we  must  not  linger,  though 
fain,  gazing  at  a  picture  wliich  lias 
drawn  tears  from  our  eves  everv  time 
that  we  have  looked  at  it.  The  self- 
denial  of  Roderick  again  prevails,  and 
again  he  dmh  a  hlex«^ing  in  its  victory. 
lie  g(H*s  on,  evidently  more  at  peace 
with  himselt*,  and  more  energetic  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  Hut  the 
conHict  is  still  before  him :  he  nif^ts 
hid  mother,  and  has  to  maintain  his 
reserve,  e\en  to  her,  for  a  time;  be- 
cau>e  I'lorimia  and  Siveriaii  are  in  her 
cum|»any,  and  he  would  not  be  known 
to  them.  One  old  friend,  however, 
more  acute  than  all  the  rest,  detects 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  betrays  him — 
his  faithful  dog.  Southey  has  been 
taxed  here  with  plagiary  from  llomert 
hut,  w  V  think,  unjustly  ;  for  no  cir- 
cum>tance  is  more  coimnon  than  the 
instinct  of  the  dog  discovering  his 
ma6tir  nn-br  anv  concfnlmmt.  In 
oiii' point  Ufcoiisidfr  Tlieron  prefvra- 
blf  to  ArgU'>,  as  tbe  latter  did  titit, 
tb«'  fi inner  didt  oiT.'Uiion  the  «letertioii 
of  tbe  diu'ui!»ed  king  b\  bis  mother. 

A  >troiiir  icinpfatiiin  a  presented  to 
him  n>iW,  tbrouirh  the  geiierou!<  ex- 
prf'>>i«ins  of  I'i'laNo  ti■ward^  him — no 
li»  I  ban  that  of  diM-btoinhT  bim«rlr', 
Mu\   resuming  the  throne  which   bi-> 
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iKiblc-niiiided  cousin  was  rciulv  to  re- 
sign  to  liiin  ;  but  Roderick's  ])enitent 
and  i»elf-renouncinjr  hoart  had  resolved 
on  leaving  that  preeminent  5tution  to 
cue  who,  having  never  disgraced  a 
rank  scarcely  inferior  to  royalty  in 
the  hour  of  prosperity,  could  bring  a 
brow  un.sr.Uied  by  reproach  to  the 
kingly  circlet  in  the  time  of  peril  and 
distre^s.  His  sole  ambition  now  was, 
to  do  the  duty  of  a  Spaniard  and  a 
(Christian  in  the  obscurity  into  which 
his  crime  Imd  plunged  him,  and  to 
seek,  by  any  lawful  means  to  avert 
the  consequences  of  liis  former  fault. 
He  therefore  takes  if  "ot  the  moiit 
prominent,  still  the  most  active  part, 
in  the  acclamation  and  consecration  of 
his  successor ;  and  having  thus,  by 
his  own  act,  willin^rly  confirmed  his 
forfeiture  of  the  crown,  and  feeling  bis 
peace  of  mind  assured  by  thiH  volun- 
tary sacrifice,  he  fearle^>sly  exposes 
himi^elf  to  bis  mother's  eye,  and  en- 
counters liis  mother's  recognition ; 
whilst,  still  in  the  spirit  of  true  con- 
trition, he  rejects,  as  utterly  unworthy, 
the  praise  which  she  gives,  and  the 
future  renown  which  she  holds  forth, 
as  the  meed  of  his  self-renunciation. 

From  this  time  the  conHicts  of  Ro- 
derick are  at  an  end.  He  has  indeed 
much  sorrow,  but  such  only  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  peace  of  a  mind  fully 
reconciled  with  (Jon.  He  preaches 
repentance  in  the  most  touching  and 
affectionate,  yet  faithfnl  and  intrepid 
manner,  to  Julian  in  the  midst  of  the 
Moorish  camp,  and  is  called  the  next 
day  to  the  delightful  office  of  reconcil- 
ing him  to  the  Christian  Church,  of 
obtaining  his  dying  forgiveness,  and 
receiving  not  only  his  l:«st  breath,  but 
that  (»f  his  angelic  daughter.  Then, 
when  the  name  of  Roderick  has  once 
again  rung  triumphantly  from  a  field 
of  victory,  be  tlies  from  the  eager 
search  of  those  who  longed  to  greet 
him  as  their  champion  and  king,  to 
the  solitary  cell  of  Viseu,  leaving  his 
latter  davs  and  place  of  sepulchre  a 
mystery  for  centuries. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on 
the  grand  idea  running  through  the 
entire  of  Roderick,  because  it  is  bv 
the  clue  thus  obtained  that  we  can 
most  easilv  unravel  the  mazes  of  our 

m 

poet's  fiction.  Ni>ne  better  understood, 
none  mure  seii>iltlv  felt,  than  Southev 
did,  the  greatness  i»f  the  encomium 
bestowed  l>v  Horace  on  Homer — 


"Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  tnrpe,  quM  ■tllf, 
qniA  non, 
PleniuB  AT  melius  Chrytlppo  et  Craotore  dkit  /* 

and  aiming  at  this  highest,  noblest  ob- 
ject of  his  delightful  art,  he  was  not 
content  with  pleasing,  unless  he  could 
instruct  also.  That  he  could  have 
written  narratives  full  of  the  most 
surprising  incidents,  none  who  read 
his  poems  can  deny;  that  he  could 
have  rivalled  the  metaphysical  and 
ethic  compositions  of  Wordsworth, 
his  minor  poems,  as  well  as  isolated 
passages  in  his  greatest  works,  abun- 
dantly attest.  Hut  ho  felt  that  the 
precejits  of  philosophy  fall  coldly  on 
the  ear,  unless  they  are  illustrated  by 
example,  or  scenicallv  represented  by 
action  ;  and  hence,  in  all  his  wurlu, 
but  especially  in  those  three  which 
peculiarly  display  the  impress  of  his 
mould  of  thought,  the  action  is  but 
the  development  of  a  principle,  without 
which  the  narrative  loses  much  of  its 
life  and  beauty.  Read  Thalaba,  Ke- 
hnina,  and  Roderick,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  principles  which  they  em- 
body, and,  though  their  beauties  of 
description  or  incident  must  be  appa- 
rent to  all,  still  the  appetite  for  the 
new,  the  wonderful,  or  the  interesting 
is  not  always  gratfied.  But  if  these 
poems  be  looked  on  as  representing 
and  embodying  respectively  the  prin- 
ciples of  faith,  of  patience,  and  of 
penitence,  each  part  appears  at  once 
conducive  to  the  end,  and  a  great 
moral  truth  is  enforced  with  the  ma- 
jestic completeness  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  sweetest  verse. 

As  our  object  is  not  to  analyse  the 
poems  of  Southev  for  those  who  have 
not  read  them,  but  to  assist  those  who 
know  and  admire  them  to  find  the 
true  object  of  their  poet,  our  renew 
may  now  close.  W  e  do  not  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  his  minor 
characters,  though  we  might  bave 
saiil  much  of  the  loveliness  of  such 
female  actors  as  Oneiza,  Kailyal.  and 
Klorinda,  and  might  bare  extended 
our  list  of  specimens  of  womanlj 
purity,  gentleness,  and  truth,  far  be- 
yond the  mere  heroines  of  the  Tariou 
stories.  We  might  have  referred  to 
his  scenery  also,  »o  grand,  so  vAried» 
and  always  so  individual.  His  Uad- 
sca|K.',  bis  streams,  his  clouds,  hia 
nights  and  days,  are  Arabian,  Indian, 
American,  WcNh,  or  Spanish,  as  the 
poem  may  re<|uire,  but  ntver  belong 
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to  that  nondescript  class  so  well  lie- 
love*!  by  poets  wno  know  that  they 
must  have  Mich  things  in  their  t:iK*>, 
butt  havinf^  never  been  taught  hy  na- 
ture, arc  unequal  to  such  skctchiufr  a* 
can  bo  learned  only  in  her  school. 
Southey  copied  nature,  whether  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  ;  and  hence  his  pic- 
tures arc  always  ju»t.  We  could 
have  wished  to  have  selected  a  few  ex- 
amples ;  but  it  is  better  for  our 
readers  to  select  for  themselves  ;  they 
cannot  be  at  a  losn  any  where  ;  but  if 
they  will  compare  the  walk  of  Pelayo 
up  the  vale  of  (-ovadonga  with  the  as- 
rent  of  Thalaba  to  the  gardens  of  Al- 
vadin — the  moonlight  rcene  in  the 
desert,  where  the  broken-hearted  Zei- 
nab  wanders  with  her  son,  with  the 
conversation  bv  the  *'  Fountain  in  the 
Forest,"  in  Roderick — or  the  descrip- 
tion of  Aztlan,  the  *'  (jueen  of  the 
Valley,"  with  that  of  Maha-Balv-Foor, 
the  sunken  city,  and  the  palaces  of 
Shedadf  they  will  admire  the  variety  of 


the  outlines  no  less  than  the  gorg«ouv 
ness  of  the  colouring. 

We  take  leave  of  our  subject  with 
regret,  feeling  that,  so  far  from  having 
exhausted,  we  have  merely  touchetl  iL 
We  must  not,  however,  cuncltide 
without  putting  on  record  what  is*  in 
our  estimation,  the  highest  glory  of 
Southey — one  indeed  which  justice 
bids  us  add  he  shares  with  Scotf,  and 
some  more  of  our  modern  bar<ls.  No 
parent,  no  brother,  no  husband,  need 
fear  to  place  his  poems  in  the  hands  of 
those  most  dear  to  him.  No  lover 
will    ever   be  induced   to   doubt   the 

Kurity  of  thought  of  his  betrothed,  if 
e  should  surprise  her  rea<ling  the 
jtnges  of  Southey.  His  reputation, 
either  for  delicacy,  or  for  a  finn  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv,  has 
never  been  sullied  by  a  single  line  that 
he  has  written.  Would  that  the  same 
could  be  said  of  all  whose  works  Imve 
been  eagerly  rccei^'etl  and  ardently  ad- 
mired in  our  time  I 
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DrroRF  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  entirely  |mssed  away,  the 
scholars  of  Bernini  had  gradually  sus- 
penilei]  their  laborious  efforts  to  crowd 
the  Churches  of  Komc  with  apostles, 
saints,  and  monuments.  Sculpture, 
exhausted  as  it  were  by  thcM*  over- 
strained exertions,  had  sunk  into  a 
»tate  of  such  helpless  imimtence,  tliat 
scarce  one  new  work  of  any  importance 
was  exeeut(*<l  in  Home  during  the 
twenty  years  which  prccedetl  the 
appearance  of  (?anova.  Cav.iceppi 
was  the  only  sculptor  of  the  time,  who 
ro«e  to  any  reputation,  and  he  was 
rhietlv  emploveii  in  the  restoration  of 
ancient  statues  for  the  various  collec- 
tion* of  Home. 

The  blind  enthusiasm  which  f«ir  a 
century  hatl  been  wasted  on  the  taiite- 
less  <'.ttruvugAnce  of  Bernini  and  bis 
school,  hud  at  length  dieil  away.  The 
master-pieces  of  antiquity — thanks  to 


Winkleman  and  ^fengs — were  again 
restored  to  honour  and  reputation ;  and 
the  tasteless  productions  which  had  so 
long  been  admire<l  and  almi  st  deified, 
became  repuUive  to  eyes  purified  by 
the  study  of  the  antique. 

The  apparent  pause  in  the  progress 
of  art,  l»etween  ITtM)  and  17M),  was 
but  a  necessary  prelude  to  a  new 
development  of  its  resourct»s.  It  was 
not  enough  that  the  corrupt  nuinnertsm 
of  preceding  years  should  have  entirely 
disappeared — its  injurious  influence 
must  liave  also  died  away,  a  reawakened 
feeling  for  the  purity  of  the  antique 
roust  have  calleil  forth  the  desire  for  a 
higher  excellence,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  effort  to  attain  it.  Prejudice 
must  have  ceased  to  usurp  the  seat  of 
truth,  and  left  the  public  mind  un- 
fettered and  disposed  to  receive  it. 
And  thus,  at  the  end  of  this  dreary 
interval,  every  circumstance  appeared 


•  Hi'iiiii^che  Stiidien.    Von  Carl  Ludwii^  Fernnw. 
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to  favour  a  better  direction  of  public 
taittf.  Hut  the  iii.istvrniiiKl  wus  vr't 
\v;iiitin;j  to  einhoiiv  llu'se  lii<.Hior  nspi- 
ration^  in  new  .inil  iiMportAnt  works  of 
art.  It  wa=<  under  thi'.s«j  ciremnstaiK'cs 
(.'anova  appenreil,  anil  hc^au  his  bril- 
liant ami  suiTo.vsfiil  career.  To  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  sculpture 
iH  indehteil  for  her  re«r<'n er.it ion  then, 
and  formueli  of  th<'  fuvnur  and  *<ympa- 
thv  wiih  which  "he  is  now  rt';fariled  hv 
tin'  ]»n!)lie.  I'<»r  some  years  he  .stooil 
nloiie,  bein^  in  fact  the  only  arti.nt  in 
tliis  depart n.eiit  in  Uome,  who  was 
capable  of  nndertkkinij:  larj^e  works. 
Hust^,  copies  from  tlu?  antitpie,  and 
i:ubjiet<«  of  smaller  si/e,  were  oxecnfi'd 
in  other  stndio>,  but  .searc(>ly  a  sin^lo 
statue  of  life  si/.e  w.is  elsewhere  to  be 
teen. 

So  Imi^  as  ho  ha*!  no  living  rival  in 
the  public  favour,  (it  was  ten  year?* 
latiT,  that  'I'horwalilsc»n*s  Jason  j^ave 
tin*  iir^t  prr»mise  of  hi-*  tulnre  fame,) 
Caiiova  u:is  ennijiared  by  his  ailmirt-r<3i 
to  the  ^reitt>t  nJMstcrs  ot' ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  an<l  it  wa^^  bv  \u\  meand 
uimatural  that  the  cnthu*iiasm  ofoitem- 
porarii  >  >liould  hi*  ilispo.of'd  to  over- 
rate the  ni(  rits  of  an  artist,  \\h<»  like 
('an>>\a  knew  mi  well  hnw  to  Hatti-r 
till'  ta>te  of  aniat»"ur>.  ami  pus-i  .*'.se«l  in 
an  eminent  iliirrci'  tlu».-e  ipialities  of 
bcjrt  and  min*!  whicli  win  niiiver>;d 
re^^anl.  lint  it  is  tlj"  privileu'i*  of 
f:ri  at  minds  mdy,  niith'-r  to  be  intuxi- 
cati  d  bv  »«ucci-->,  imr  di>hearlencd  bv 
ad\cr:«Itv — an^l  nnt'"rtu:i:iti'lv  Camiva 
(Mliiifit  be  cla<>.-c  1  aiiiKT:;;  their  number. 
In>!ic.itii»ii>  tl::it  c;iiiii<it  be  i)\i  rloukcd 
in  rc\  iewiu;,'  bi^  arti^tie  carei  i*,  j)rM\i* 
1iM»  ei.  .'u-In  ih.it  ii-  ilid  m-t  i«»iM]ii'  ait«»- 
j.'fth'  r  the  inlbh-me  «if  th:-  niniii'a«>iired 
ll.itti  rv  i»f  ill-  ji:inej\r"i''t  •,  h\  w  hum  he 
MMi  ciii.-l;i!itly  "urrniuidi  «1  a<  a  prince 
b\  lii>  iiinrtler>.  On  tin-  nfl.i-r  band, 
till"  rari-  ;_'eMt!- ni--«,  n-iJili-ti,  and 
simjilii-ity  ot"  hi-  il  .iraetcr,  b.ipjiily 
criimtera'-ti  •!  in  a  iriial  de;ji-i-e  th-- 
ellei't''  ••!*  fhi"»  niii-e:i!.:i:i;  a'lid.itiiui. 
.Ma!i\  I  if  ]ii«.  wnrk-  wiTc  ranked  with 
the  aiiti|Ue.  ('« mill  ■!»-(.  IP'*,  w  hn  piipi*.  il 
thet:.-il\c>  on  thiir  -kill  in  all  the 
ri  ti. I'll.,  lit- and  iii\.-ti-rii-  "'t*  tin- ai't, 
pi'i  t'- :■!  id  hi-*  IV  r-i-ii"  I'Vi-n  t<i  iIm* 
.\''i:i<i  Iii-1\'.  1- re.  Ari'iii'-hrsj^  tn  tin  ni 
tin  l-raMty  .■!"  !ii>  aip-it  \\*  m  i-lerpiti'e 
lia>l  III  •ri  •  .^-:;i!Ii  ■!,  \i|i  '.•■  it-  fuel'*  had 
In.'vn  -k'.-iiiillv  avi.j.l-i!  :  -tlid  when,  tn 
the  -ImUI'-  lit  the  d-  -|iiihi  r,  th--    .\p«»ihi 

wa-'i.'.iri  iidawa'.  I'l  Pai  i-,tl.ev\i'iituri«l 
tu  adrift.  Wat  tlie  \yj>y.  was  bv  iiu  means 


irrcparal)le.  So  little  did  the  artist 
liim.self  shun  a  comparison  with  the 
antique,  that  when  occasion  offered,  he 
placed  the  noblest  works  of  (Jreece 
beside  his  own,  and  Hcoined  to  cha!len.;e 
a  comparison.  When,  for  example, 
his  Perseus  w:is  exhibited  for  public 
criticism,  or  rather  for  public  ailmira- 
tioii,  a  Iplaster  east  of  tlie  Apollo  was 
placcil  (in  .1  lower  jM'destal  hesiilif  it, 
an<l  eertaiidv  to  unnruetised  eve<$  iila\ed 
but  an  humble  part,  when  compared 
with  the  marble  statue  of  the  (tikTVon- 
slaver,  aided  hv  all  the  charms  of  ex- 
quiNite  finish  as  well  S]intlc!>s  materia!, 
and  placed  in  thiMUost  favmiralib'Ii^ht. 
In  like  manner,  the  "  Hercules  of 
(ilveon  in  repose"  stood  for  manv 
years  next  ti»   (.'aiiova's  frantic  Wvr^ 

• 

cules,  hurling  Lyeus  into  the  sea — in 
order  as  it  shoubl  seem  that  he  micjht 
place  the  merit.*!  of  hi^  furious  rival  in 
the  most  favourable  li^ht.  Every  im- 
partial spectator  mu>t  have  felt  the 
folly,  to  say  the  least,  of  courting  such 
compari><ins ;  but  in  the  first  ca>cit  was 
es])ecially  unwise,  as  the  nrti>t's  niis- 
conceptiuii  of  the  character  of  Perseu!*, 
was  thereby  ma«le  the  more  |>alpab!r 
eviilent. 

Ni»thin;r  indeed  but  I'annva's  rar*" 
ha;  pine.-^s  in  haviti^'  no  enemy,  ci-uld 
ha\i'yaved  him  frrnn  the  di>airree;ih!i.' 
eonsc(juenee>  of  challenirin;:  criti('i>tu 
in  a  m.inner  so  naivelv  d<iriti>jr.  I'he 
flatterinu*'  verdict  nf  the  l{4imaii  critie-i 
was  amply  cnnfiinied  in  wurd  and 
deed  by  tin'  ri'i^.'ninv:  pontitf.  Th'' 
I^'r^eu.^and  the  Ibixers  were  purchased 
for  the  mu>enm  of  the  Vatican,  intit 
whitdi  no  ^tatues  >ave  antiipie  hml 
bithi'rto  been  permitted  to  enter.  A 
J';ij».d  di'cree  uf  thi>  tinn-,  uli'.ch 
announce*!  t'anova'>  appuintuh'nt  to 
tin*  nfljie  of  c(in»eriati>r  of  theart5  and 
anti^piitien  in  tin*  Homan.-tatue*!,  dctig- 
nate<>  him  a^  the  rival  ot  Phidia>  and 
I'r.i\i[eli-<. !  Such  an  apotheo^i^  wa.'* 
nc\ir  before  ^r.inted  to  any  inudiTU 
artist,  an  I  nut  in  mentinn  the  honour 
of  a  nianjui-.ite.  a  di>tlnclion  to  which 
Uianv  arti-is  ha<l  been  rai«ed  liefon* 
bi:n,  f'anuva  had  now  reached  the 
bi.'Iie.-t  wiirliliy  honiiur,  which  »ucct«-« 
in  th"  .u'l-  ean  In  -tnw.  Nothing;  iii.»w 
Miiiieil  waiitii.kT  but  that  pu«tt-ritv 
-hiin!>l  ralit'\  the  .*><  ntencc.  Hut  uha't 
i-  the  ujuaranter  fur  >ueh  a  ci>n>uiunia- 
ti<>n  .'  His  merit,  >av  his  admirers. 
att>  >tt-d  b\  tlie  public  vuice,  auil  >anc- 
tiiined  b\  a  pap.tl  ih-crre.  Hul  in  tiie 
ic\entccnth  century,   licrnini  hitiuvlf 
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w:ii  (M{iinl)v  Inudi'il  fiiith  ))V  tlii^  ]m1i1ir 
and  tho  po|K'!<.  The*  !*i>ir>niiu*  works, 
which  jHiNtiTity  had  priinniiiuMMl  -thi* 
iiiuHt  fxtnii.%Mnt  .'ihrrratioiis  of  tasto, 
kiii«llt*«|  niiHHi^  hi.'f  n»t<'iiipiir:irii'H  an 
.'uliiiiratiiiii  wh'u-h  >pr<'ail  with  hi>  faini* 
throiiu'hniit  r.uriipi'.  So  ainall  i«  the 
(lt'|>*n>lrru-('  ti»  ho  ]tlai'<>il  mi  the  ju<l^- 
iin'iit  <ir«.v»!)  !h«»  iiii»-t<Mi]tiv:itfi]  |iuhlii.'y 
iluriiiL''  iho  litVtiiiic  nf  an  arti-t. 

A  f'ri-i[ii<'i)t  rxaniinatinii  nt*  (\ini>va*s 
Work"*,  witli  a  cotiiitaiit  ifttTfiU'**  U*  the 
(  ritioi.'-iii*.  i»t'thi>  {luhlir  anil  thn.-c  funda- 
im  iit:il  priMcijiIf.^  ••t'art  i>n  whiili  thfV 

•  ■iijht  t»t  ri"»t.  ha«»  h-i!  t«)  th<M'finvii'tii>n 
tliat  t'utnri'  fritii-o  uill  fnid  much  to 
iiiiiili-ratc  aii'l  t-itiTfct  in  tlic  iic<'iNi(iiiH 
of*  tlu'ir  |.rcilm'*<iir>.  WwX  hctorc  we 
enter  t*\\  a  i-riticril  fxainiiKilinii  of  the 
w  nrks,  w  r  will  hiiitly  Mtatc  thr  [trinci|iK'!» 
on  which  we  ^'rounil  uur  jmi  .rnicnt. 

Anioii^  tin*  art*  w  hu».f  .-liin  is  puri-ly 
;i"«tlii'fi«-,  "cnliitnri-  ha-*  the  narruwr>t 
"j'hfTc,  till' .siniplc-t  «»hji'ct,  the !«c\  crest 
jifeei'i.tn  nt'  ht  r  f.»rn>*.  IWit  de:»piti* 
thi>c  apparent  n '•trictiinj-',  .'•hi-  altme 
can  riiiliiiilv  the  iihal  of  ihf   hfautifiil 
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in  it-  !ii_'ht  >t  pnrity  and  >trieir>t 
ii»-ii\ l-hiality  uf  character.  No  art  nf 
aiiti'piity  m»  cniupli-trly  n«*cninpli''heil 
it*  aim,  nr  lift  >k\v\\  perfect  modeUfor 
tljr  i^'iiitl.iiie  •  i»f  a!l^  >nci-ei-.lin;r  aiTi-.-, 
Ill  iiii'ie  i.H  it  !iiiiri>  difl'irnlt  for  tlie 
IM'.  ]•  rn^  to  I  •|u:kl  ihi'  aticii'iit  nri-ter.^y 
iri  -.iiMi'  Ir-'.  p.i^-i!i',i'  ti>  'iurpa'"»  them. 
Til'-  idi  al  iif  till*  hiuii:i!i  form  ha.i  hern 
taiTJt  I  to  '•ueh  pcrfi-i'tiiin  in  thi- 
ii'.ii'-iit  ^taMlC"  of  th"'  LT'i'l-  and  htTni-* 

•  .f  ( iriic-,  that  In-ihTii  art  mav  seek 
\'\  \.ii'i  tn  rt-a-'h  a  l.'jlii.-r  p<»int  of  «*x- 
«-«!ii:ii:».-    ill    t'.i"   diriciion  :    the  vcrv 

• 

!i»i»i\i'  ftp  itVirt'.-t*  i«)t"lv  ha<>  ci-a<>ed 
lor  e^vr  t'l  i\i-t,  unit--*  >he  >hon!  I 
\.i:n'v  .-tar  i»i!»  th-'  rrji'-ns  nf  tlit? 
i::r  •  .  r"--r:il  i'!i-.  \\\\\  thtiiiu'h  the 
h  =  jlii-">:  ximii.iil  ha-*  Iicn  ;r.iiiii-il,  thi* 
>i!.iTf  iif  tlii-  arf  i-  l»v  no  nu-.H)-  wliiill\ 

f  •  • 

I  ri-iit-iM;;.ii  i.  'I'l.-'  pow,r  of  hj-iiiL' 
iM-w  ;ii.d  o  ij'ii  il  uifliin  tl.i*  liiiiits  of 
tlj'-  a'.t:-;:!-  ;■!■  .il  :^  \'\  l.i)  l;ii  aH"  lii-ijietl 
t"i  t"' "  ni'liV!!  .ii'tt-t.  i)i''piti'  tlic 
\*  .IT  .I'-.-U".  .l.\i  •■-'•\  '  f  I  !,av.i-ti-r  in  tlie 
iii  .il  ■M-  k'.  ■ri-  ■  t  .li  ■  ii-    t  .irt,  till*  ^'tttn  ^ 

•  r'lt- .:.*:■•  .Ltl  :  » 1":"'!  iitii\'..iH'!«'d.  If 
t'.'  I.  ■  I  t  •!  ;i: :  !.•!■■  -■!■■'  d  T..  Ill- 
•■■;..■!  .•  L'  :..■  E  •■  ''..Il  .1  :..!  i"«  <  <  :-_v  !*t  «  f 
t  •  .  ■  -  1-  -t  I  -  -  !  '  ;ii.i!  :it 
I  •  !i  .'  :  ■  'V  .  V  ■■!•  J  .!  '■■•.  -tr  \.fi_'  I  iti' 
h^«'-i  itr  -  .1*  :;  ■■..■•-•■:-  ■•■d  ta-i-*, 
!.••  •:!■:■ :  Il  ■■  ■  ••  .r- ■;.  .-.■.■  I.t  i«  w  ■  li.ii,.i  - 
t'r-,.»!id    !;.:•■    .jii    th' ::i    v:i!  .rvTe    the 


Sphere  of  ideal  iirt.  W\\\  \\\\t  ran  only 
ht*  .iccrimp1i«)ifd  hy  n  >triet  ailhereiict* 
to  the  stijh  of  the  nnti<{ue. 

Ill  sculpture  :w  in  every  other 
art  tliere  i«  hut  onu  pure  nnd  per- 
fect •'tyU',  I- veil  a*  there  in  hut  one 
Hnind  and  true  >tandaril  of  tante. 
The  former  is  deterinineil  hv  the 
distinctive  form  r>r  hy  tin*  CMchtial 
eharat'ter  of  each  <<peeie.4  of  lieiii^  a^ 
iii.>iiifc>ttd  in  the  peculiarities  of  it.i 
>trnctiire;  the  latter  Im  ^'r(lunded  on 
the  natural  eon^titutiiin  of  the  human 
iniihl.  Ihith,  therefore,  from  theidijec- 
tive  anil  Nuhjcctive  ne<M's*itifs  of  the 
case,  are  essentially  nnrhaii'^ealdc  in 
their  nature.  Both  a.*>>i««t  ami  conihin** 
ill  the  proiluctioii  i»f  the  heaiitit'iil  in 
art,  hiith  are  iiinije  siii*iihle  tu  our 
iniii'Is  hv  the  harniiiiiiou*  activity  into 
whii-h  they  are  thrown  in  it.i  pre*»onee. 
If  the  artist  deiiates  troiu  tlie  pure 
M\lf.  he  of  necessity  deviates  also  fnnn 
tin*  path  of  irooil  tji>te — for  the  fortner 
i"  in  f  ict  hut  a  representation — aretler- 
tion  of  the  titlnT.  The  ^Teal  majority 
of  modorn  sculptors  mii-t  pliMd  guilty 
more  or  le<«s  to  such  a  deviation.  No 
om*  ha<  fidlv  ^ati^'tted  the  demand <  of 
a  }mre  >tyle.  'I'he  mo>t  eminent,  who 
int'iTior  perhaji^  ti>  none  of  theaiieient 
M'iiijttor>  in  ahility,ha\e  felt  the  power 
of  hi'in^  oriu'inal  <«tron^:  uitiiintheiii — 
knew-  not  the  law*  to  which  even  ori- 
f:inality  iiin.ot  how,  ere  it  can  attain  to 
true  excellence.  Instca<l  of  showing 
their  ori;;inalitv  nn-ndv  in  the  creation 
t»f  new  tyi  c*  of  characti-r,  while  in 
>\\\v  thev  re\trent!v  foUowed  the 
anti'pie,  it  w-a>  in  thi^  latter  precisely, 
that  \\\''\  ooii'jht  til  ilioiilax  their  inveii^ 
tion,  and  drcM  t'roni  their  own  perMHial 
caprice  a  maimer  peculiar  to  them- 
$■1  !\cs, in  which  hut  too  nften every  tra*'e 
(if  iriiiiil  t.i*te  was  all  hut  utterlv  ]«ist. 
Thus  tti.>.  in  our  own  day.  sculpture, 
with  her  -i*ter,  paintim.',  still  wanderst 
from  one  manner  to  ani«ther.  without 
rii'.iirniiit|.j  the  truf  ai:u  i»f  art.  so 
rlearlv  rexi'alcd  ti»  n*  in  thi*  wurk-i  of 
the  ani*ient>  :  while  each  not  untre- 
•  piciitl_\  nii.-t.ikt  >  ln-r  own  distinctive 
ihaia-ttr.  S-iilpturt'  -eik*  to  paint 
i  I  m.irl'!e,  p.tiiitin:;  tran^l'r*  the  ah- 
"TiM.  f  ■  li  .il  '.f  a-1-iii.r  ^1  nlpfiire  cohl 
a:  I  I'ti  !■  "''  !■•  t!  •'  iM'%:i'"'.        It     WtiVllJ 

i.il  -  1  Im-  f  itM'i.i'-*  fi-r  art.  if  everv 
Ml"',  r  wl."  i'xMMt*  a  new  manner 
w.i'  .i!-:»  :'.li|i'  to  I'liL'inat"  new  fiirms, 
a:.  1  ih'i"  rnri  h  th  ■  art  ii-il  merely 
witli  wurki  of  sMilpture,  hut  witli  new 
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concoptions.  But  modern  art  cum- 
monly  fails  in  character  as  well  as  in 
8tyK>.  Poor  and  unniPiuiinj^  figures 
seek  too  ofton  to  conceal  utter  inanity 
beneath  affected  grace,  and  the  absence 
of  mind  under  technical  dexterity  and 
charms  that  are  wholly  material,  or 
endeavours  to  supply  tlieir  entire  want 
of  truth  in  the  expression  of  the 
passions,  by  the  pretension  of  exagger- 
ated forms  and  gestures. 

We  have  said  that  the  sculptor  in 
using  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be 
new  and  original,  must  yet  adhere  to 
the  style  of  ancient  art,  and  that  every 
deviation  from  it  is  an  error  of  taste. 
This  brings  us  to  the  definition  of 
style. 

The  style  of  a  work  of  sculpture  is 
the  {esthetic  character  which  belongs  to 
it  in  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  the 
ohji^ct ;  and  this  character  is  determined 
in  every  art  by  its  peculiar  ideal,  and 
in  each  single  representation  by  the 
relation  whi(.'h  exists  between  the 
individual  an<l  the  ideal,  as  grounded 
upon  the  nature  of  the  object.  We 
will  endeavour  to  make  this  clearer. 

The  species  man  has  its  definite 
form,  which,  for  each  of  the  two  sexes 
respectively,  must  and  can  be  originally 
and  essentially  but  one.  There  is 
therefore  one  ideal  of  the  male  and 
onotlier  of  the  female  figure,  which  are 
the  funil.imental  ty{K>s  for  all  the  indivi- 
duals  of  the  »i|M.H'ies.  Thesj  distinct 
ideals  are  a,;;ain  united  in  the  higher 
merelv  mental  notion  of  man,  abstracted 
from  all  distinction  of  sex,  but  which 
can  of  course  have  ni>  representative 
in  nature. 

Neither  is  the  pure  ideal  form  of 
either  sex  ever  realized  in  actual  na- 
ture. It  is  th<;  indeterminate  tijiH!  or 
tr/teme  of  the  innumerable  creations  of 
nature  which  mav  Hoat  before  the  mind 

w 

of  the  artist,  and  which  he  may  cer- 
tainly realize  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  in  any  living  original,  but  can  as 
little  pretend  to  end)ody  in  all  its  per- 
feetion,as  the  mathematician  can  liope 
to  produce  the  pure  ideal  of  a  triangle 
or  other  geometrical  figure.  In  order 
to  be  presented  to  the  senses  it  must 
assume  a  definite  form,  and  therefore 
an  individual  character.  So  too  in 
nature,  in  every  separate  existence  the 
specific  form  is  manifested  through  the 
individual,  conseijuently  more  or  less 
modified  by  it.  In  every  separate 
l»eing  therefore  there  necessarily  exists 


a  certain  relation  between  the  general 
groundwork  of  the  specific  form  and 
the  individual  modification,  which,  as 
is  evident  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  is  merely  the  collective  sum  of  the 
accidental  variations  from  the  general* 
It  is  this  relation  which detennines  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  individual 
as  testhetically  conceived  by  the  specta- 
tor and  icstheticallv  represented  in  art» 
in  a  precise  and  suitable  ideal. 

To  avoid  misapprehension  we  must 
further  observe,  that  the  idealized 
individual  of  art  is  distinguished  from 
the  actual  individual  of  nature  by  its 
always  representing  a  particular  cUmm 
in  the  species ;  it  therefore  stands  one 
step  higher  than  the  latter,  which 
merely  represents  its  own  individual 
existence.  Inasmuch  as  art  can  thux 
express  the  essential  qualities  of  a  par- 
ticular class  in  one  individual*  it  rises 
above  the  common  level  of  nature* 
omits  the  faulty,  acciilental,  and  un- 
meaning, withont  sacrificing  the  cha- 
racteristic. On  the  contrary*  freed 
from  all  that  is  casual,  it  appears  in 
the  ideal  individual  still  more  pure* 
perfect,  and  i>alpablc. 

Every  ideal  of  art  is  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  particular  conception  of 
the  species  in  a  corresponding  form. 
When  a  natural  object  is  merely  repro- 
duced in  all  its  existent  reality*  it  is  a 
likeness,  a  portrait,  which  demands  an 
appropriate  treatment  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  beautiful  work 
of  art. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  ^tyle  of 
sculpture  rests  upon  an  unchangeable 
foundation — namclv,  on  tluit  of  the 
sfiecific  type  of  the  human  form ; 
while  the  precise  character  is  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  the  particular 
variation,  or,  in  other  wonis*  the  in- 
diviilual  clement. 

The  style  of  sculpture*  therefore* 
in  essentials  (that  is  so  far  as  it  pre- 
sents under  a  |iarticular  form  the 
primary  ideal,  which,  in  its  absolute 
purity,  is  alwavs  one  ami  the  Mame")  U 
and  must  be  single  and  uniform  ;  but 
there  are  innumerable  variations  of 
character  with  which  the  primarT  Irpa 
may  be  invested,  and  by  whicii  this 
our  St  vie  uiav  be  modified  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  On  this  ground 
also  rests  the  truth  of  the  above  aaser* 
tion,  that  the  artist  roar  be  original 
in  his  characters,  but  in  style  must 
scrupulously  adhere  to  the  antiqaCf  in 
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which  the  ideal  of  form  is  (]tive1o|>e(l 
With  the  utmost  purity  and  |)erfectioii. 
The  more  pcrft'ctlT  ho  MitiAfies  hotli 
the«o  demaudfl  of  his  art*  the  mure 
excellent  will  he  his  work  ;  and  if  it 
ever  be  possible  fur  the  moderns  to 
equal  the  sculpture  of  antii|uity,  or 
to  emulate  the  ancients  succestifullv, 
it  can  only  ,bc*  in  the  way  we  have 
|M>inted  out. 

Style  embraces  all  the  elements  of 
representative  art»  but  in  sculpture  ap- 
plies chit- Hy  to  the  Form.  The  indi- 
vidual, a^  well  as  the  ideal  character 
of  a  fij^'ure,  (and  every  work  must 
possess  this  two>fold  cliar.icter,  which 
makes  up  the  ideal  of  art,)  can  only 
be  expres««eil  by  its  forms  and  propor- 
tions and  both  these  d(')H'nd  in  each 
particular  case  on  the  nature  or  essence 
of  the  represented  object.  llcncCf  to 
Measure  tiic  proportions  <if  the  antiijue, 
nibieh  vary  in  every  statue,  and  hope 
by  theoe  iiieuns  to  |K.>netrate  into  the 
mysteries  Kii  nneient  art»  is  unprofitable 
laiMiur,  if  it  be  not  the  constant  aim 
of  the  »rti<it  to  discover  in  the  multi- 
far  ii'Us  varieties  before  him»  the  fixed 
ideal  proportions  of  the  specific  form, 
ai  modified  in  everv  instance  bv  its 
partieubur  character. 

Ancient  art,  in  its  gradual  progress, 
always  directed  touards  the  idea),  de- 
rived from  nature  herself  the  essential 
t'leuu-nts  of  form  and  pro|)ortion,  as 
.^he  exhibits  them  in  man,  in  the 
varii'us  modi tioat ions  of  his  physical 
^truirture.  The^e  elements,  reduced 
to  a  .system  of  pnu'tical  rules,  formed 
a  certain  foundation,  and  was  ailbered 
til  with  a  MTupuIous  tideiity,  which 
inav  be  easilv  recojui.st.><l  in  all  the 
works  of  the  perioii,  bowever  tiifferent 
in  »ubj»-et ;  or,  a.-^  we  might  rather 
wiy,  the  coiiijilvte  svslem  t»f  an«.ient 
art  was  di>tinctiy  visible  throughout 
ils  whiile  extent,  and  each  single  work 
io  an  application  of  its  principles  to  a 
p:irti4  ular  case.  The  spirit  and  system 
of  aiiciiiit  art,  tlnTelore,  can  be  Icarnt'd 
onlv  bv  the  must  coiniirtluu^ive  sui  vcv 
of  all  its  rt  iiiainiiig  momnncnt>:  but 
uiilo"  the  spirit  of  theirA*;/'-  be  clearly 
reeti  aii'l  ili-^tilictly  cnMlprelieMded, 
•iri^'le  w.irks  arc  little  iiiurr  than 
In-autitul  biurtijlypbics  tnrii  frtiiii  tltt  ir 
piiipt  r  ciiniiiM-tioM,  and  ii;)'.ut-'l!igibIo 
to  uiiliariM'l  t'vc*.  Aii'l  >ii»c««  the 
ni«j>t  cnn»iirrbtiiivi*  ^urxiv  ••!'  iLc 
r\i»tiii;*'  rt-maiii^  ft"  aiiti'juiJy  niU'^t 
btill  b«"  fiir  friiMi  cnuipUtc.  li.f  pljil«»'ii- 
Vol.  Will. -No.  i:'';. 


phy  of  art,  grounded  On  the  perception 
of  its  aim,  must  su])ply  by  theory 
and  inference  what  is  wanting  to  ob- 
servation. The  style  of  a  work  of 
sculpture  also  most  es|)ecially  applies 
to  its  expression,  as  iiuuiifestcd  m  the 
air,  attitude,  and  action  of  the  figure. 
So  far  as  it  is  physiognomical,  it  is 
determine<l  by  the  character  uniformly 
diffused  over  the  whole  form.  In  as 
far  as  it  is  |>athognomical  and  mimetic, 
it  is  determined  by  the  situation  and 
that  precise  moment  of  the  action  of 
which  it  is  designed  to  l)e  the  visible 
ex[iression.  In  every  work  of  sculpture, 
the  expre.ssi(»n,  like  the  form,  Miuuld 
l>e  at  once  both  individual  and  ideal. 
Hut  this  ideal-individual  expression, 
like  the  ideal -individual  form,  is  en- 
tirely the  work  of  the  life-giving 
genius  of  the  artist,  w  hich  breathes  like 
a  creative  spirit  over  the  chaos  of  the 
rude  material,  sejtarates  the  merely 
accidental  from  each  different  kind  of 
expression,  and  reprcAcnts  only  that 
which  is  essential,  important,  and 
characteristic. 

We  nmst  content  ourselves  here 
^lith  having  merelv  laid  down  the  chief 
conditions  of  stvle,  and  the  reasons 
for  which  we  maintain  tliat  the  modem 
bculptor  can  never  deviate  from  the 
style  of  ancient  art  without  detriment 
to  the  aim  he  has  in  view. 

The  individuality  of  antique  sculp- 
ture, though  drawn  from  nature  her- 
self, is  never  mere  imitation  of  anv 
actual  existence,  but  a  creation  of 
the  imaginative  power,  for  which 
her  individual  fiirms  supply  no  more 
than  the  groundwork.  This  creative 
powir  is  the  very  foundation  of  sculp- 
ture and  of  all  genuine  artistic  genius; 
it  is  one  of  the  rarest  gifts  of  nature, 
without  which  no  true  originality, con- 
seipiently  no  characteristic  represen- 
tation of  an  tTsthetic  idea,  is  possible. 
Kven  amongst  the  (i reeks  it  was  a 
rare  endowment.  Among  the  multi- 
tude of  their  sculptors,  it  was  given 
but  to  iVw  t(»  repnsint  the  itha  of  a 
dixinity  or  lien»  in  >\xv\\  fulness  and 
perfect i I »i I.  that  toe  iileal- individual 
character  was,  as  it  were,  eiilinly  ex- 
bau^tid.  Will  II  it  wa^  attiiined,  it 
reii:ai:ii  •!  the  pernMne:it  t\|<e  lor  all 
ri'pri  >entations  of  the  same  subject. 
'rij:il  lite  iiba'>  of  ih.-  aiu  lints  weie 
not  n:i .  e  a>''rii.h!aL'i-.'>  of  tin-  ht':*utit*ul 
partf  of  iiat'.:r^'  nu'c'.iaijically  put  to- 
g.llur,  but   Men*  'irLMuicidly  cicited 
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in  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  is 
proved  by  the  pervading  unity,  the 
harmonious  combination  of  all  their 
parts  into  one  living,  meaning  whole, 
and  the  expression  of  a  uniform 
character  diffused  over  every  part. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that 
the  works  of  ancient  sculpture  in- 
variably present  a  purely  objective  re- 
presentation of  the  particular  hero  or 
divinity,  without  a  single  trace  of  any 
subjective  admixture.  If  this  be  the 
pervading  character  of  ancient  art  in 
general,  it  is  most  strikingly  revealed 
to  us  in  sculpture.  Freed  from  every 
bias  peculiar  to  those  who  created 
them,  the  works  of  ancient  Greece 
stand  before  us  in  all  their  marked 
diversity  of  character — hence  there 
breathes  but  one  spirit  through  all  the 
noble  relics  of  ancient  sculpture.  The 
diversities  which  we  perceive  in  them 
are  but  modifications  of  the  same 
style.  In  the  different  steps  of  its 
development  we  never  detect  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  this  or  that  school, 
or  this  or  the  other  artist.  Perhaps 
such  diiforences  of  manner  might  have 
been  observable  while  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  survey  the  entire  field  of 
ancient  art,  and  compare  all  the  works 
of  the  different  schools  and  masters ; 
but  certainly  they  were  so  subordinated 
to  style,  that  they  wero  never  allowed 
to  prejudice  the  objective  purity  and 
character  of  the  statue. 

This  esthetic  self-negation  may  have 
been  more  easy  to  ancient  than  it  is 
tu  modern  artists,  since  in  them  a  more 
definite  national  character,  the  greater 
liarmony  and  unity  of  their  perceptive 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  a  more 
confined  circlu  of  idea<<,  induced  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  range  of 
their  conceptions.  Imbued  with  a 
true  and  correct  feeling  for  nature, 
the  efforts  of  ancient  art,  even  from 
the  earliest  period,  were  directed 
towards  its  real  aim,  and  under  the 
sure  guidance  of  a  genial  understand- 
ing, thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  reached  a 
height  of  perfection,  to  which,  with  all 
our  academies,  metaphysical  theorie^s 
and  aesthetics,  it  will  never  rise  in  our 
day  again.  It  is  a  principle  that  has 
gained  currency  in  modern  times,  that 
every  artist  leaves  the  impress  of  his 
character  upon  his  works.  The 
ancient  artist  was  entirely  lost  sight 
of  in  hi^.     lo  the  present  day  it  would 


not  be  difficult  to  collect  the  individual 
character  of  many  of  our  artists  from 
their  productions.  Among  the  ancients 
we  rarely  find  even  a  trace  of  theirs. 
This  is  a  speaking  evidence  of  the 
severe  and  universal  authority  of  the 
principles  which  guided  them  in  prac- 
tice, and  of  the  judicious  culture  of 
their  happy  instinct  for  art.  On  the 
contrary,  the  obtrusive  individuality  of 
modern  works,  which  frequently  in* 
jures  their  objective  character  bv  its 
uniformity  and  its  mannerism,  is  a 
melancholy  proof  that  modern  art  still 
suffers  from  the  want  of  any  fixed 
system  of  rules ;  and  modem  artists, 
from  the  want  of  a  well-gprounded 
course  of  instruction  in  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  art.  There  are  but 
few  exceptions  to  this  general  censure, 
and  Kapliael  stands  almost  alone  among 
the  moderns,  on  the  highest  step  of 
objectivity.  Dut  it  may  be  asked,  is 
then  an  artist  to  possess  no  distinctive 
character  of  his  own  ?  By  all  means, 
he  is ;  hut  let  him  carefully  distinguish 
that  objective  power  which  is  the 
source  of  all  true  originality,  from  that 
subjective  individuality  which  intro- 
duces a  foreign  element  into  any  work 
of  art.  The  former  reveals  itself  in  the 
power  of  forming  new  types  of  charac- 
ter, or  placing  those  which  previously 
existed  in  new  situations.  The  latter 
can  only  display  itself  in  mannerism» 
which  must  never  be  confounded  with 
originality.  Originality  extends  the 
domain  of  art,  and  enriches  it  with 
new  forms — manner  narrows  it  to  an 
individual,  and  therefore  imperfect 
mode  of  conception.  True  originality 
is  self-dependent — mannerism  u  one- 
sided, and  fre(|uentty  a  mere  imitation 
of  some  peculiarity  or  another.  The 
artist's  talents  may  indeed  be  limited 
to  some  particular  sphere  of  his  art, 
but  within  this  sphere  his  originality 
may  unfold  itself  without  hindrance. 
(ten  nine  talent  for  art  is  a  rare  gift  of 
nature,  but  the  rarest  of  the  rare  is 
the  all-comprehensive  spirit ;  and  it 
has  probably  never  been  given  to  any 
single  individual  to  compass  with  equal 
success  the  opposite  poles  of  art — the 
sublime  ami  impassioned,  as  well  as 
the  lovely  and  attractive.  Nature  has 
herself  prescribed  bounds  to  the  flight 
of  genius,  beyond  which  it  ▼ainlj 
yearns  to  soar — but  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit  the  inborn  power  shoaM 
be  judiciously  developea  to  ha  AUlcii 
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extent.  DMpit«  th«M  nfCMsarj  limitny 
which  are  based  on  the  Tariotia  modifi. 
eatioDB  of  the  »sthettc  feeling,  there 
still  prevails  in  the  most  opposite 
spheres  of  art,  but  one  and  the  same 
stvle,  just  as  all  the  modiAcations  of 
the  ocithetic  feelinpr  converge  to  the 
ft^eling  of  the  beautiful  as  their  com- 
nion  centre.  In  all,  one  and  the  same 
ideal  is  the  common  ground-work  of 
style ;  it  is  only  the  characters  of  the 
artistic  ideal  belonging  to  each  several 
sphere  which  can  diner,  and  to  these 
the  style  itself  must  be  strictly  adapted 
in  each  individual  instance,  without 
renouncing  its  ideal  ground-work* 
which  is  essentially  the  same  in  the 
Jupiter  and  the  Ganymede,  in  the 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  in  the  Juno  and 
the  Venus. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  assertion 
that  there  is  but  one  ttyle^  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  contradict  another 
princiule,  namely,  that  each  figure 
muHt  have  its  own  style.  But,  both 
express  the  same  meaning,  only  in 
different  words.  For  style,  we  repeat, 
is  the  &'9tlietic  cliaracter  of  a  work  of 
art,  as  inherent  in  the  object — it 
springs  from  the  relation  between  the 
sfieciHc  form  and  the  individual  modi- 
fication of  it.  This  relation  must 
exist  HI  all  works  of  art,  and  so  far 
the  stvle  is  in  all  essentially  the  same. 
But  in  every  artistic  ideal  this  relation 
receives  a  difTfrent  shape,  and  out  of 
this  difference  arine  multiplied  varieties 
of  character.  Thus  far,  every  work 
of  art  has  a  style  cf  its  own,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  |>eculiarities  of  its 
character,  but  this  style  can  only  be  a 
modification  of  that  one  style  which  is 
the  a>!ithetio  character  generally  of  all 
the  UKinifi'Station.s  of  art. 

Since  wt*  hero  approach  so  closely  to 
the  idea  of  the  lH*autirul  in  art,  we 
add  a  few  wonN  in  passing,  for  the 
con»iileration  of  those  who  maintain 
that  it  con-ist^  entirely  in  the  charac- 
teri<«tic,  and  \k\u)  cannot  comprehend 
that  truth  and  InMutv,  both  in  idea 
anil  realitv,  are  totally  distinct,  al- 
thou^fh  blended  t«o  intimately  in  art  as 
to  make  but  one  individual  impres- 
»ion. 

In  the  artiittio  idt-al.  which  always 
coTi<,i«it»  of  two  clcin»'nt'«,  the  perma- 
nent type,  and  the  iiiilividual  variation 
from  it,  '  hv  which  it  is  limited  to  a 
precise  i*ha),,  the  hfautiful  {KTtams 
to  the  former  of  the»«  clcmeuts-^the 


characteristic,  on  the  contnrjt  arisw 
out  of  the  latter.  As  without  an  indi* 
Tidoal  limitation  of  the  ideal,  no  visibb 
manifestation  conld  be  possible,  bo,  too» 
no  beauty  conld  exbt  withoat  truth ; 
and  the  individual  character  which 
limits  the  ideal,  defines  in  each  caM 
the  kind  of  beauty  most  appropriate  to 
it.  But  this  by  no  means  juatinee  at  In 
assuming  that  troth  and  beaaty  art  tho 
same  quality.  Beaaty,  thereforep  be- 
longs principally  to  the  style,  truth  to 
character. 

In  the  individual  works  of  nature^ 
beauty  appears  as  an  accidental  qoft- 
Itty,  tor  in  them  the  specific  form  is 
frequently  overpowered  by  the  acei* 
dental  variations,  so  that  it  disappears 
as  it  were  beneath  them,  or  is  obecured 
by  their  preponderance.  Butj  for  thia 
very  reason,  they  are  only  the  more 
characteristic,  nay,  oAen  approach  to 
the  very  verge  of  caricature,  which 
deviates  so  widely  from  the  primaij 
type  of  the  species,  as  to  disfigure  it 
seriously. 

It  is  only  in  the  ideal  of  the  homaa 
form,  which  excludes  all  that  is  acct« 
dental,  that  beauty  appears  as  a  neces- 
sary element — involved  as  it  is  in  the 
essence,  it  must  be  outwardly  displayed 
in  the  specific  form  of  man.  Beaaty 
is  inherent  also  in  everv  artistic  ideal 
in  which  the  specific  form  ennobles, 
an<i  prevails  over  the  individual.  An 
artistic  ideal  is  therefore  the  more 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  the  specific 
form  is  pure  and  conspicuous,  and  tho 
smaller  are  the  deviations  from  it ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  artistic  ideal 
is  the  less  beautifuf,  but  more  charac- 
teristic, in  proportion  as  it  circnm- 
scribes  the  specific  form  by  strongly 
marked  individual  modifications,  and 
thus  approaches  more  nearly  to  tho 
forms  or  actual  nature.  Beaaty,  thero- 
fore,  so  far  from  coinciding  with  tho 
characteristic,  although  to  our  percep- 
tion blended  in  one  common  reeling, 
differs  from  it  in  its  essence,  as  in  its 
source — as,  to  use  a  trite  comparison, 
yellow  differs  from  blue,  though  in 
their  combination,  green,  they  appear 
as  one  colour. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  on  the  nature  of  sculpture,  that 
how  different  soever  the  spirit  of  our 
time,  the  tone  of  our  culture,  our 
religious,  our  locial  condition,  our 
habits,  and  the  whole  range  of  our 
conceptionsi   from  thow  which  pre> 
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vailed  formerly — still  the  aim,  conse- 
quently also  the  style  of  ancient  and 
modern  art»  are  essentially  the  same  ; 
to  usy  as  to  the  ancients,  it  can  be  no 
other  than  the  manifestation  of  beauty 
in  the  ideal,  under  certain  conditions 
of  character.  If  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  specific  form  of  human  nature 
is  different  in  the  modern,  the  ideal  of 
form,  and  consequently  the  style  of 
modem  sculpture,  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  as  among  the  ancients.  And 
if  it  be  conceded  that  we  moderns  can 
practise  sculpture  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  under  the  guidance  of  those  prin- 
ciples (however  different  be  our  sub- 
jects) which  carried  the  sculptors  of 
antiquity  to  such  perfection.  In  the 
invention  of  new  combinations,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  the  modern 
artist  has  free  scope  for  the  greatest 
possible  extension  of  the  domain  of 
his  art ;  but  in  the  style  of  represent- 
ing them  there  is  but  one  path,  and 
this  the  ancients  have  pointed  out  to 
us ;  the  artist  of  our  day,  as  far  as 
style  is  concerned,  has  therefore  no 
choice  but  to  follow  faithfully  the  style 
of  the  antique. 

If  we  now  proceed,  on  these^prin- 
ciples,  to  pronounce  our  judgment  on 
the  most  celebrated  modern  sculptors 
and  their  works,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
draw  upon  ourselves  the  charge  of 
undue  severity.  But  when  certain 
works  have  been  ranked  by  the  public 
with  the  highest  of  antiquity,  we  can- 
not see  the  injustice  of  instituting  a 
critical  comparison,  or  of  testing  their 
value]  by  the  highest  and  only  true 
standard  of  art.  If  it  should  ulti- 
mately appear  that  modern  sculpture 
has  been  overrated,  it  would  only 
prove  what  every  really  impartial  critic 
has  already  admitted,  that  hitherto 
no  modern  has  rivalled,  far  less  ex- 
celled, the  sculptors  of  antiquity. 
Moreover,  a  strict  examination,  based 
on  the  true  principles  of  art,  is  the 
only]  means  of  arriving  at  a  precise 
and  trustworthy  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  a  modern  artist — though,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  various  external  circumstances,  his 
period,  his  talent,  and  the  other  inevi- 
table and  controlling  influences  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  If  modern 
artists,  in  the  production  of  their 
works,  have  mistaken  the  principles  of 
the  ancients,  or  had  the  models  of 
ancient  sculpture  less  constantly  before 


their  eyes  than  they  ought,  still  the 
critic  must  not  be  deterred  from  judg- 
ing them  by  those  models  and  prind- 
ples,  which,  in  his  estimation,  are  the 
only  true  and  correct  ones.  Or  else^ 
it  must  be  proved  that  modem  art  has 
other  principles  to  guide  it>  and  is 
consequently  to  be  measured  bj  ano- 
ther standard. 

Among  all  the  sculptors  of  modem 
times,  none  has  possessed  the  gift  of 
genuine  originality,  or  the  g^ius  for 
producing  individual  characters*  in  so 
nigh  a  degree  as  Michael  Angelo ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  he  only  has  possessed 
it.  His  works,  stamped  with  a  peon* 
liar  and  strongly-marked  character» 
are  ideal  creations  of  the  imagination. 
They  are  pregnant  with  all  the  energy 
and  greatness  of  his  spirit  The 
works  of  ancient  sculpture  threw  the 
first  ray  of  the  ideal  into  his  soul. 
But  the  originality  of  his  forms,  the 
wild  gigantic  gprandeur  which  distin- 
guishes them,  he  could  not  have  learned 
from  any  ancient  model ;  they  are  the 
offspring  of  his  own  creative>spirit» 
the  impress  of  his  own  individual  loal. 
All  the  ideal  forms  in  his  sculpture* 
as  well  as  in  his  painting,  are  ffiants  of 
a  particular  race,  as  different  &om  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  Greek  world 
of  art,  as  from  our  common  human  na- 
ture. The  style  of  his  works*  like  their 
character,  is  always  grand*  and  always 
directed  to  the  ideal;  but  his  gran* 
deur  is  never  pure,  rarely  accompanied 
by  beauty,  generally  alloyed  with  the 
accidentals  of  common  nature*  often 
little  more  than  common  nature  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  as  is  seen  in  his  Moeea 
more  especially,  and  the  allegorical 
figures  on  the  monument  of  the 
Medici  at  Florence.  The  grandeur 
and  power  of  his  works  beloM^  to  the 
individuality  of  the  artist*  out  not 
always  to  the  objects  represented*  in- 
timately as  they  may  appear  blended 
with  their  character ;  hence  the  unifbr* 
mit^  of  expression*  however  varied  the 
subj  ect.  IC very  where  the  darins  man* 
ner  of  the  artist  obtrudes  itswin  Ids 
works,  in  the  gpgantic  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  his  figures*  intheir  vehement  ac- 
tion and  strongly-contrasted  altitudes* 
in  the  dark  and  defying  sternness  of  their 
gestures.  The  exaggerations  of  Michael 
Angelo's  manner  is  only  endurable  in 
his  works,  because  it  is  associated  with 
true  grandeur*  with  extraordinary 
feeling,  and  profound  knowlc^gi^  aao 
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no  has  beeo  transferred  as  a  constU 
toent  into  the  very  character  of  his 
creations.  That  it  is  manner,  strictly 
speaking,  is  proved  by  the  uniformity 
of  the  impression  produced  by  all  his 
works ;  but  through  all  this  uniformitv 
burnts  the  light  of  an  original  mindy 
and  the  sublime  genius.  If  modem 
sculpture  can  in  any  case  lay  claim  to 
a  character  of  its  own>  it  is  assuredly 
in  the  works  of  M.  Angelo ;  and  if  he 
had  fulfilled  the  demands  of  art  with 
regard  to  purity  of  stvle,  and  object!* 
vity  in  manifestation^  m  at  all  the  same 
degree  as  he  satisfied  those  of  charac* 
terifltic  individuality  in  his  paintinn 
and  his  sculpture^  his  works  might 
have  claimed  the  name  of  classical 
among  the  modems  ;  but  by  impurity 
of  style  and  mannerism  of  expression* 
they  have  forfeited  this  distinction. 
It  mighty  perhaps,  have  been  possible 
for  the  Greek  school,  with  its  fixed 
rules,  and  svstematic  treatment  of  art* 
to  have  subjected  this  stubborn  and 
gigantic  spirit,  to  have  tempered  his 
wild  daring  to  a  calm  and  noole  gran- 
deur*  and  rused  his  original  manner 
to  a  purer  style.  But  in  his  age* 
when  only  a  few  fragments  of  ancient 
art  had  been  rescued  from  the  tomb 
of  destruction,  and  the  modems,  with 
uncertain  steps,  still  tottered  in  the 
leading-strings  of  imitation,  his  genius 
could  only  follow  its  own  strong  im- 
pulses. Grand  and  vehement*  like  the 
creative  genius  of  an  iGschylus*  a 
Dante,  and  a  Shakspeare,  he  broke 
through  the  narrow  limits  of  his  art* 
and  raised  it,  by  his  mighty  arm*  to 
the  lofty  region  of  the  ideal ;  but,  like 
them,  too,  he  was  incapable  of  mould- 
ing it  to  that  beautiful  union  of  genius 
and  taste  which  Phidias  and  Sophocles* 
and,  among  the  moderns,  Raphael  was 
privileged  to  effect,  and  which  alone 
can  give  birth  to  works  truly  classical. 
Michael  Angclo's  merits*  like  his 
faults,  are  thus  exclusivelv  his  own ; 
but  lie  has  still  a  rightful  claim, 
founded  both  on  his  origmal  and  truly 
i>laAtic  genius,  and  his  profound  know* 
ledge  of  the  human  form,  to  the  first 
place  among  modern  sculptors.  Ana- 
tomical correctness  of  form  is,  indeed* 
the  mere  means  to  an  end,  and,  in 
s^thetic  criticism,  is  not  taken  into 
the  account,  as  in  in  each  case  techni- 
cal correctness  is  always  pre-suppoeed ; 
but  the  artist  is  bound  to  give  to  it 
his  earliest  attention,  as  a  first  and  ne- 


cessary condition  of  betnty ;  and  it  it 
as  essential  to  the  artist  to  have  this 
means  completely  at  command*  aa  it  ia 
to  the  poet  to  have  a  perfect  masterr  of 
the  prosody  and  grammar  of  his  fan- 
guage — both  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  every  classical  work*  for  oor- 
rectnesa  is  always  the  real  groundwork 
of  beauty.  The  study  of  anatomy  ia 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  artiat^ 
that  even  great  talent  has  sometimM 
failed  to  attain  the  exoellenoe  other- 
wise within  its  reach*  because  a  wdl- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  bodilj 
structure  waa  wanting.  Without  ita 
aid  the  most  fertile  imagination  can 
never  embody  ita  creations. 

The  sculptor,  especially*  whose  art 
is  strictly  limited  to  Form*  most 
thoroughly  understand  the  stmctiire 
and  mechisnism  of  the  human  fhaam 
in  all  ita  minutise*  and  be  comnletelj 
master  of  all  the  leading  oatlmea  olP 
ita  form.  Then  only  hb  imagination 
can  proceed*  witliont  obetruetion^ 
in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  his  art*  to  mould  and  embodv  ita 
creations.  We  should  not  have  hero 
touched  upon  this  point*  if  we  did  not 
suspect  that  the  want  of  precision* 
truth*  and  firmness  of  outline*  wluch 
is  to  be  seen  in  most  of  Canova*s 
works*  was  partly  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  well-grounded  Imowledge  of  ana- 
tomy. It  M  true*  that  a  preponderat- 
ing inclination  for  the  soft*  tender^ 
and  melting*  may  seduce  even  a  welU 
grounded  artist  into  a  want  of  do- 
cision ;  but  a  predilection  of  this  Idnd 
is  frequently  itself  in  the  way  of  any 
thorough  course  of  study.  Micliael 
Angelo  8  anatomical  knowledge  waa  to 
ffreat,  so  extraordinary*  that  it  maybt 
doubted  if  any  ancient  maatar*  if  even 
the  creators  of  the  Laoco<m*  the  Bor- 
ghese  Gladiator*  and  the  Wrestler^ 
possessed  a  deq>er  insight  mto  tiio 
structure  and  mechanism  of  the  hnnuoi 
frame.  But  they  made  it  subordinate 
to  the  real  aim  of  art*  the  true  and 
beautiful  delineation  of  the  object. 
Michael    Angelo*  on   the    contrary^ 

floried  in  his  learning*  and  too  often 
lended  the  means  wiUi  the  end.  The 
greater  number  of  his  works  aeem  to 
be  designed  and  arranged  purooeely 
to  disputy  his  amaxing  knowleoge  of 
anatomy.  It  was*  however*  eminentlj 
useful  in  his  paintings  no  less  than  in 
his  sculpture*  and  renders  them  aa 
school  of  dengtt  for  aO 
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artists.  No  painter  has  more  tho- 
roughly understood  the  mechanism  of 
the  human  frame,  or  given  such  relief 
to  his  figures  on  a  flat  surface,  as 
Michael  Angelo. 

About  a  century  after  him,  Bernini 
gave  quite  a  different  form  to  sculp* 
ture.  He  was  the  originator  of  a  new 
manner,  the  founder  of  a  numerous 
school,  whose  sway  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  continued  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  talents  of  this  artist  were  great, 
vigorous,  and  prolific,  but  his  taste 
was  as  remarkably  extravagant.  Des- 
titute of  the  creative  power  which 
reveals  itself  in  the  production  of  new 
combinations,  his  ill-regulated  efforts 
after  originality  were  unhappily  di- 
rected to  the  style  of  art,  which,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  master-works 
of  antiquity,  he  misapprehended  and 
debased  in  an  inconceivable  manner ; 
as  though  he  would  annihilate  all  truth 
and  beauty  in  art,  and  leave  it  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  most  unbridled 
fancy.  In  truth,  extravagance  of  taste 
could  scarcely  be  carried  further  in 
sculpture  than  in  the  works  of  Ber- 
oini  and  his  school.  Bones  of  exagc- 
rated  size,  muscles  swoln  into  moun- 
tains, in  his  men ;  soft,  bloated  flesh, 
voluptuous  forms,  surpassing  even 
Rubens,  in  his  women ;  ill-formed, 
scrofulous  children  ;  draperiei*,  to  be 
compared  only  to  the  waves  of  a  stormy 
•ca  suddenly  turned  into  stone;  distort- 
ed features,  frantic  faces,  wildly  dishe- 
velled hair  and  beard;  attitudes  in  vio- 
lent contrast,  the  gestures  of  insanity, 
impetuous  movements,  without  aim  or 
reason ;  an<l  a  treatment  of  the  marble, 
giving  it,  by  high  polish,  an  almost 
gelatinous  softness,  are  the  chief  beau- 
ties of  that  style,  which,  in  its  day,  en- 
chanted the  amateur  and  connoisseur, 
and  inundated  France  and  Italy  during 
a  whole  centurv  with  its  deformities. 
But  it  was  not  sculpture  alone  that  was 


thus  misused,  a  similar  oormption  of 
taste  prevailed  like  an  epidemic  in  all 
the  other  departments  or  art.  Marino 
and  his  followers,  in  poetry — Lanfranco 
and  Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  painting-^ 
Borromini,  in  architecture — were  all 
guilty  of  like  extravagance:  but  the 
enormities  of  Bernini  were  the  gpreatest 
— most  repulsive.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  hateful  manner  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  sculpture  from  painting,  and 
Algardi  had  already  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  it :  but  in  his  hands  it  was  kept 
within  bounds ;  Bernini  alone  had  the 
hardihood  to  introduce  into  sculpture 
the  license  which  Lanfranco  and  Pietro 
da  Cortona  permitted  themselves  in 
their  ceilings  and  cupolas. 

Canova  is  the  third  artist  who  has 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  modem  sculp- 
ture ;  and  perhaps,  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  manner,  he  is  also  to  be 
considered  the  head  of  a  new  school. 
Soon  after  his  appointment  as  inspector 
of  the  papal  museums,  he  was  invited 
to  Paris  by  the  then  First  Consul,  to 
execute  his  likeness.  If  his  manner 
had  once  been  introduced  into  Franeet 
he  might,  like  Bernini,  have  ruled  the 
taste  of  Europe,  from  Rome  and 
Paris.  But  since  this  period  several 
clever  artists  have  appeared  in  Roroe» 
and  undertaken  works  of  importance  | 
the  French  academy  has  been  also  re* 
established,  and  its  pupils  have  strictlj 
a<1hered  to  the  manner  of  their  own 
school,  and  b^  a  healthful  emulation 
divided  the  interest  of  the  public 
The  overweening  predominance  of  one 
manner,  which  soon  calls  up  a  host  of 
lifeless  imitators,  and  might  have 
drawn  away  the  attention  of  the  young 
artist  from  the  study  of  the  antique^ 
was  thus  at  least  retarded,  as  was  cer« 
tainly  to  be  earnestly  desired,  for  the 
interests  of  modern  art. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  eiaminatMMi 
of  Canova's  works  in  detaU. 
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''  Nat^  do  not  drag  me  so ;  I  will  go 
right  willingly,  my  muters/'  cried 
poor  Diggor?  Falgate.  **  I  was  there 
with  them  upon  compulsion.  It  it 
hard  to  he  made  prisoner  hj  one's 
friends  as  well  as  enemies.'* 

«  Hold  thy  prating  tongue,  liar,** 
replied  one  of  the  troopers  who  were 
bearing  off  the  painter  across  the 
country  towards  iIulU  which  lay  at 
about  ten  miles'  distance ;  the  course 
that  the  earl  and  his  party  had  pur- 
sued having  been  rendered,  by  the  va- 
rious accidents  of  the  journey,  very 
circuitous.  **  Hold  thy  prating  tong^ue^ 
liar,  or  I  will  strike  thee  over  the 
pate.  Did  we  not  sec  thee  at  their 
Leel5,  galloping  with  the  best  ?" 

"But  no  man  can  sav  that  he  saw 
me  draw  a  sword  in  theur  behalf,"  an- 
swered Falgate. 

"  Because  thou  hadst  no  sword  to 
draw,*'  rejoined  the  man.  *'  And  thou 
mayest  he  sure  that  to-morrow  morning 
thou  wilt  be  swinging  by  the  neck,  in 
the  good  town  of  Hull,  for  the  death 
of  Captain  Batten  and  the  rest." 

"  I  killeil  them  not,"  said  Falgate  in 
a  deprecatory  tone. 

"What:  wilt  thou  prate ?**  re- 
joined  the  trooper,  striking  him  in  the 
ribs  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  But 
at  that  moment  one  who  seemed  in 
command  rode  back  from  the  fronts 
and  bade  the  man  forbear. 

"  Come  hither  beside  me,"  he  said, 
addressing  Falgate,  who,  in  the  dark- 
ne5i»,  couhi  not  8ee  his  face  to  judge 
whether  it  was  stern  or  not.  "  You 
are  a  Malignant — deny  it  not,  for  it 
will  not  avail  y>u.  You  are  a  Malig- 
nant ;  and  the  blood  of  Christian  men 
ha-s  l)een  j^hed  bv  those  who  were  with 
yui.  Your  life  xa  forfeit  ;  and  there 
in  but  one  way  by  which  to  save  it." 

"What  in  that?"  msVvA  Falgate. 
"  Lite  is  not  like  a  bad  ^roat,  only  fit 
to  be  ca.Ht  into  the  kennel  ;  and  I  will 
save  mine  if  I  can." 

"  That  is  wise,"  answered  the  sol- 


dier. ^  Yoo  can  tave  it  if  jon  wilL 
You  have  but  to  tell  tmly  and  ho- 
nestly who  they  are  who  were  ndth 
you,  and  what  was  their  errand  In 
these  parts.  Yon  know  it  right  weU* 
therefore  denT  it  not." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  right  wor- 
shipful sir,"  replied  the  nainter. 

'*!  am  not  worshipful,"  answered 
the  man ;  **  but  if  thoa  doet  not  know« 
I  am  sorry,  for  thoo  hast  lost  a  chaao9 
of  life." 

'*  But  only  hear  how  I  came  to  be 
with  them,"  cried  poor  Falgate.  **  I 
met  the  long-nosed  man  by  chance  in 
Hull ;  and  finding  him  in  godly  com- 
pany, and  some  of  the  governor's  peo- 
ple with  him,  I  thought  there  conid  bo 
no  harm  in  going  with  him  to  York# 
whither  business  called  me." 

"  But  he  in  the  bufT  coat,"  asked 
the  soldier,  *^  who  b  be  ?" 

«« Of  him  I  know  less  than  the 
other,"  rejoined  the  painter ;  **  for  ho 
came  up  with  ut  on  the  road,  as  wo 
stopped  at  a  little  inn  to  bate  our 
horses.  There  was  with  him  then  m 
Colonel  Warren,  who,  af^er  leaving 
us  returned  to  Hall  with  a  pioas  mant 
one  Stumpborough,  who  had  with  him 
a  troop  or  horse" 

**  We  know  all  that,"  replied  tho 
soldier  gravely.  ^  But  as  it  is  so,  yoa 
must  prepare  to  die  to-morrow.  I 
say  not  that  yoa  lie  unto  as.  It  mav 
be  that  yoa  speak  truth;  bat  it  U 
needful  in  these  times  that  one  should 
die  for  an  example  ;  and  as  yoa  are  a 
Malignant,  for  your  speech  proves  it, 
'tis  well  you  should  be  tne  man." 
Thus  saying,  he  rode  on  again  without 
giving  time  for  Falgate  to  answer, 
and  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  tho 
troopers,  as  before. 

The  party,  however,  had  suffered 
such  loss,  that  the  number  was  now 
but  small ;  and  the  poor  painter,  who 
by  no  means  loved  the  idea  of  his  pro- 
mis^  suspension  in  the  itiorfling.air 
of  HttU,  coold  hear  the  btiia  m  an 
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eager  but  low- toned  conversation  go- 
ing on  in  front,  without  being  able  to 
distinguiith  the  words.  Ho  thought* 
indeed,  that  he  caught  the  term 
*'  church"  frequently  repeated ;  but  of 
that  he  was  not  sure.  And  though 
with  a  stout  heart  he  resolved  to  sajr 
nothing,  either  of  what  ho  knew  or 
suspected  it  must  be,  confessed  he 
shook  a  little  as  he  rode  along. 

At  length,  after  an  hour  and  a 
halfs  farther  ride,  they  began  to  ap- 
proach the  H umber,  and  the  moon 
shining  out  showed  Falgate  scenes 
which  he  had  often  passed  through  in 
former  days,  upon  journeys  of  busi- 
ness or  of  pleasure.  Now  they  came 
to  a  village  in  which  was  swinging, 
before  a  fast- closed  house,  a  sign  of 
his  own  painting ;  and  now  a  hamlet 
in  which  ne  had  enjoyed  many  a  merry 
dance  ;  till  at  length,  passing  over  a 
long,  bare,  desolate  piece  of  land, 
without  tree  or  hedgerow  or  house 
or  break,  running  along  the  water's 
edge,  they  perceived  upon  a  slight 
elevation  an  old  time-worn  church, 
the  resort  of  parishioners  from  a  wide 
and  thinly-populated  tract,  the  old 
stone  monuments  and  gloomy  aisles  of 
which  had  often  filled  the  somewhat 
imaginative  heart  of  the  painter  with 
strange  and  awful  visions,  when  he 
visited  it  on  the  Sunday  evening  in 
the  decline  of  the  year.  At  about 
five  hundred  yards  farther  on  was  a 
solitary  house  where  the  sexton  lived  ; 
and  stopping  suddenly  before  the  gate 
of  the  churchyard,  the  commander  of 
the  party  bade  one  of  his  men  ride 
on  and  get  the  key. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do?'* 
thought  Falgate.  "  The  profane  vil- 
lains are  not  going  to  stable  their 
horses  in  a  church,  surely.  Well,  I 
shall  be  glad  enough  of  rest  any 
where,  for  Hull  is  three  miles  off,  and 
I  do  not  think  my  skin  would  hold 
out." 

While  he  had  l>een  thus  reasoning 
with  himself,  one  of  the  troopers  had 
got  off  his  horse,  and  advancing 
through  the  little  wicket  of  the 
churchvard,  tried  the  door  of  the 
church  : — 

"  It  is  open  ;"  he  cried,  **  they  have 
left  their  steeple-house  open." 

The  other  man  was  instantlv  called 
back,  and  Falgate  was  then  ordered 
to  dismount.  He  observed,  however, 
that  the  soldiers  in  general  kept  their 


saddles,  and  he  advanced  with  some 
trepidation,  accompanied  bj  the  com- 
mander, to  the  door  where  the  other 
trooper  still  stood.  There  he  halted 
suddenly,  however,  asking  in  a  lamen- 
table tone : — 

«  You  are  not  going  to  leave  me 
here  alone  all  night,  surely  ?** 

**  Not  alone,"  answered  the  mao ; 
"  wo  will  put  a  guard  in  the  porch  to 
watch  you ;  and  you  will  Iuto  fbll 
time  to  prepare  your  mind  for  to- 
morrow morning,  and  to  torn  in  jomr 
head  whether  you  will  tell  us  who 
Your  companions  were,  before  the  rope 
IS  round  your  neck.  You  may  speak 
now,  if  you  will." 

But  Falgate  was  faithful  to  the 
last ;  and  though  he  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  being  shut  up  in  the  chnrch 
all  night,  he  repeated  that  he  could 
not  tell,  for  he  did  not  know. 

**  Well,  then,"  rejoined  his  captor^ 
*'  here  you  must  rest ;  hot  think  well 
of  the  condition  of  your  soul*  young 
man,  for  nothing  will  save  you  u  joa 
remain  obstinate.** 

Thus  saying,  he  thrust  him  into  the 
building  and  closed  the  door.  The 
poor  painter  now  heard  some  conver- 
sation without,  in  regard  to  the  kej» 
which,  it  appeared,  was  not  In  the 
lock ;  and  a  consultation  was  held  at 
to  whether  it  should  be  sent  for ;  hat 
the  voice  of  the  commander  was 
heard  at  length,  saying :— . 

"  Never  mind.  We  have  not  time 
to  stay.  Keep  a  good  watch ;  that  is 
all  that  is  needed.** 

"  But  if  he  try  to  escape  ?**  asked 
the  trooper. 

<<  Shoot  him  tbrouffh  the  head  with 
your  pistol,"  answered  the  other  voice. 
"As  well  die  so  as  by  a  cord*" 

The  conversation  then  ceased,  and 
Falgate  heard  the  sound  of  horses* 
feet  the  next  minute,  marchinr  down 
the  hill.  The  situation  of  Diggory 
Falgate  was  to  himself  hy  no  means 
pleasant,  and  indeed  few  are  the  men 
who  would  find  themselves  particu- 
larly at  their  ease,  shut  up  for  a  whole 
night  within  an  old  church*  and  with 
even  the  probability  of  death  before 
them  for  the  next  mominff.  Silenoe» 
and  midnight  solitude,  and  the  proi- 
imity  of  graves,  and  shrouds,  and 
mouldering  day,  are  things  well  cal* 
culated  to  excite  the  imaffination  ev«i 
of  tlie  cold  and  calculahngy  to  damp 
the  warm  energies  of  hope,  and  open 
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all  the  toureet  of  terror  and  super- 
ttitiooi  awe  within  ns.  How  otten^ 
in  the  warm  daylight,  and  in  the  midit 
of  the  gay  and  busy  world,  does  man, 
roufted  for  a  moment  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  to  a  couTictioo  of 
the  frail  tenure  by  which  life  u  held, 
think  of  death  and  all  that  may  follow 
it,  with  no  other  sensation  than  m 
calm  melancholy.  It  is  because  every 
object  around  him,  every  thing  that 
he  sees,  every  thing  that  he  hears,  and 
every  thing  that  he  feels,  are  so  ftiU  of 
life,  that  he  cannot  think  death  near. 
He  sees  it  but  in  the  dim  and  misty 
perspective  of  future  years,  with  all 
Its  grim  features  softened  and  indis- 
tinct. But  when  ho  hears  no  sound 
of  any  living  thing — when  his  eye  rests 
upon  nothing  moving  with  the  warm 
energies  of  animation — when  all  is  as 
dark  as  the  vault,  as  silent  as  the 
grave — it  is  then  that,  if  the  thought 
of  death  presents  itself,  it  comes  near, 
horribly  near.  Clearer  for  the  ob- 
scuritv  around,  more  distinct  and  tan- 
gible  from  the  stillness  of  all  things, 
death  becomes  a  living  being  to  our 
fancy,  with  his  icy  liand  upon  our 
brow,  his  barbed  dart  close  at  our 
heart.  We  see  him,  feel  him,  bear 
the  dread  summons  of  his  charnel 
voice ;  and  prepare  for  the  extinction  of 
the  light  within,  the  coffin's  narrow  bed, 
the  mould  and  corruption  of  the  tomb. 
Poor  Falgate  had  hitherto  tried  lo 
fancy  that  the  announcement  of  his 
fate  fur  the  morrow  had  been  merely 
a  threat ;  but  now,  when  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  old  church,  with  no  one 
near  him  to  speak  to,  with  not  a  sound 
but  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind 
through  some  broken  panes  in  the 
high  cnsement,  his  convictions  became 
very  different.  He  felt  his  way  with 
his  hands  from  pillar  to  pillar,  towards 
a  spot  where  a  thin  streak  of  moon- 
light crossed  the  nave,  and  seated 
himself  »a(lly  upon  a  bench  that  he 
found  near.  He  there  sat  and  tor- 
tured himsi*lf  fur  half  an  hour,  think- 
ing over  all  the  bold  and  infamous 
thinff^  the  parliament  party  ha<l  done, 
and  clearly  <ieducing  thence  what  they 
might  probably  du  in  his  own  case. 
He  loved  not  the  thought  of  death  at 
all  as  it  now  presented  itself  to  his 
mind ;  the  hero's  enthusiasm  was 
gone  ;  he  had  no  deiiire  to  be  a  mar- 
tyr ;  but  of  all  sorts  of  death,  that  of 
the  cord  seemed  the  worst.     And  yet» 


what  was  to  bo  done  ?  Could  he  be* 
tray  the  conikleDce  of  others,  could 
be  flinch  from  what  be  conceived  lo 
be  a  dutv  ?  No ;  though  be  felt  m 
little  weakness,  he  was  not  the  roan  to 
do  that ;  and  he  said  again  to  himself 
that  he  would  rather  die.  But  still 
he  turned  with  repugnance  from  that 
close  grappling  with  the  tboqght  of 
dying  whicti  the  scene  and  the  hour 
forced  upon  him ;  he  tried  to  think  of 
somethi^  else,  be  strove  to  recall  the 
early  davs  when  be  had  last  stood  in 
that  aisle,  and  many  a  boyish  prank 
he  had  played  in  years  long  gone;  but 
the  image  of  death  wovud  present 
itself  amidst  all,  like  m  skull  in  * 
flower-garden,  and  the  very  sweet 
ideas  that  he  summoned  up  to  banish 
it,  but  made  it  look  more  terrible. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  moon  gra- 
dually got  round,  till  she  poured  * 
fuller  flood  of  light  into  the  baHding, 
showinff  the  tonibs  and  old  monunseo- 
tal  effigies  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the 
aisle;  and  many  a  wild  legend  and 
Tillage  tale  came  back  to  Falgate'a 
memory,  of  ghosts  havinff  been  seen 
issuing  from  the  vaults  beneath  the 
church,  and  wandering  down  even  to 
the  gates  of  Hull.  The  painter  was  n 
firm  believer  in  araaritiona  of  all 
kinds ;  and  be  had  often  wished,  with 
a  sort  of  foolish  bravado,  lo  see  a 
ghost ;  but  now,  when,  if  ever,  he  was 
likely  to  be  gratified,  he  did  not  quite 
so  much  like  the  realisation  of  bis 
desures.  He  thought,  nevertheless, 
that  he  could  face  one,  if  one  did 
come;  but  then  arose  the  sad  idea* 
that  he  might  very  soon  be  one  of  their 
shadowy  companions  hinsdf,  wander* 
ing  for  the  allotted  term  boieath  the 
pale  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him: 
might  he  not,  perchance,  employ  the 
semblance  of  that  state  to  facilitate  hb 
own  escape.  Donbtles*,  the  man 
placed  to  keep  guard  would  not  loi^ 
remain  upon  his  dull  watch  without 
closing  an  eye,  after  a  long  day's 
march  and  a  hard  fight ;  the  door  was 
not  locked ;  he  coiud  open  it,  and  go 
out;  and  could  he  but  so  disgutte 
himself,  as  to  appear  like  the  inhamtant 
of  another  world,  if  the  sentinel  did 
wake,  he  would,  most  likely,  be  so  stn- 
pified  and  alarmed,  that  he  would  let 
him  pass,  or  miss  his  aim,  if  he  did 
fire.  Falgate  remembered  the  words 
of  the  officer,  as  he  had  retired,  •'u 
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well  die  so^  as  by  a  cord ;"  and  he  re« 
solved  he  would  make  the  attempt  at 
least.  A  daring  and  enterprising 
spirit  seized  upon  him ;  he  felt  he 
could  be  a  hero  in  ghostly  attire,  and 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  procure  the 
proper  habiliments.  At  first,  he  thought 
of  making  a  shid  with  his  own  shirt ; 
but  then  he  remembered  that  the 
length  thereof  was  somewhat  scanty ; 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  ghosts  with 
drapery  above  their  knees. 

However,  as  when  one  school-boy 
opens  a  door  into  a  forbidden  piece 
of  ground,  and  puts  his  head  out^ 
a  dozen  after  are  sure  to  follow, 
and  hurry  him  on  before  them ;  so, 
the  thought  of  becoming  a  ghost 
seemed  to  bring  a  thousand  other 
cunning  devices  with  it ;  and  at 
length,  good  Diggory  Falcate  asked 
himself  if  the  vestry  might  not  be 
open,  and  a  surplice  might  not  be 
found  therein.  He  determined  to 
ascertain  ;  and  creeping  up  to  the 
door  which  he  had  often  seen  the 
parson  of  the  parish  pass  through,  he 
lifted  the  latch,  and  to  his  joy  found 
that  it  was  not  locked.  All,  however, 
was  dark  within,  and  the  poor  painter 
entering  cautiously,  groi)ed  about,  not 
knowing  well  where  to  seek  for  that 
which  he  wanted.  Suddenlv  his  hand 
struck  against  something,  hanging  ap- 
parently from  a  peg  in  the  wall ;  but 
he  soon  asci*rtainod  that  the  texture 
was  not  that  of  linen,  and  went  on, 
still  feeling  along  the  sides  of  the  little 
room.  In  a  moment  after,  he  came 
to  something  soAer,  and  more  pliant, 
with  the  coM  glassy  feel  of  linen  u]>on 
it,  and  taking  it  down,  he  mentally 
said,  '*  this  must  be  a  surplice."  He 
crept  bark  with  it  into  the  mr>onli.irht 
in  the  church,  treading  indeed  like  a 
ghost,  not  only  in  anticipation  of  the 
character  he  was  about  to  assume,  but 
also  in  palpable  terror,  lest  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  guard  at  the 
church  dof>r,  by  tripping  over  a  mat, 
or  stumbling  a'^^ainst  a  bench.  The 
white  and  snowy  garment,  however, 
the  emblem  of  innocence,  was  there  in 
his  hand,  and  he  gazed  all  over  it, 
inquiring  in  his  own  mind  how  he  was 
to  put  it  on.  He  knew  not  the  back 
from  the  front ;  he  scarcelv  knew  the 
head  from  the  tail  ;  and  seldom  has  a 
poor  bchool-)M>y  gazed  at  the  ass's 
bridge,  in  the  dry  hut  reason-giving 
pages  of  Euclid,  with  more  utter  hi* 


wilderment,  and  want  of  eonprolMii- 
sion,  than  Diggory  Falflmta  now  stored 
at  the  surplice.  At  ne  thtis  stood* 
addressing  mock  inquiries  to  the  foldi 
of  white  linen,  he  suddenly  startedt 
thinking  he  heard  a  noise ;  but  after 
listening  a  moment,  in  his  actaal  pod* 
tion,  without  catching  any  farther 
sound,  he  quietly  crept  np  to  the  great 
door  of  the  church,  and  bent  both  eye 
and  ear  to  the  key-hole,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sentinel  was  awake^  and 
watching,  or  not. 

The  only  thing  that  met  hia  ear* 
when  he  first  applied  the  latter  organ 
to  the  task  of  discovery,  was  a  loud 
and  sonorous  snore;  and  looking 
through  the  aperture*  he  found*  bj 
the  light  of  the  moon*  which  was 
shining  into  the  porch,  that  the 
guard  had  seated  himself  on  one  of  the 
benches  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and 
with  his  legs  stretched  out  acrou  the 
only  means  of  egress,  had  given  way 
to  weariness,  and  was  indulging  in  n 
very  refreshing  sleep,  while  his  horse 
was  seen  cropping  the  g^reen  grass 
within  the  wall  of  the  church-vard. 

The  good  painter  was  calculating 
the  chances  of  being  able  to  pass  the 
out- stretched  limbs  of  the  sentinel* 
without  awakening  him,  and  screwing 
his  courage  to  the  sticking  point— >lo 
use  Lady  Macbeth's  pork-butcherish 
figure — when  suddenly  he  was  startled 
and  cast  into  a  cold  perspiration,  by 
hearing  a  sound  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  church.  All  was  silent  the  mo- 
ment after  ;  but  the  noise  had  been  so 
<listinct  while  it  lastc^d,  that  there  was 
no  doubting  the  evidence  of  hb  ears  | 
and  the  only  question  was,  what  it 
could  proceed  from — was  it  natural*  or 
supernatural  ?  Was  it  accidental*  or 
intentional?  Diggory  Falgate  could 
not  at  all  divine ;  till  at  length*  en- 
couraged by  its  cessation,  he  began  to 
think  that  he  might  have  left  the  door 
of  the  vestry  open*  and  the  wind 
might  have  blown  down  some  book. 
Yet,  the  sound  had  been  sharp*  as  well 
as  heavy,  more  like  the  fall  of  a  pieee 
of  old  iron  than  that  of  a  volume  of 
homilies,  the  praver-book*  or  the  psal- 
ter. He  deter mmed  to  see*  howorer* 
and  sitting  down  for  a  moment*  to 
gather  courage,  and  to  ascertain  that 
the  trooper  without  had  not  been 
roused  bv  the  noise  that  had  alamed 
himself,  he  listened  till*  mlqgM  vltb 
the  beating  of  his  own  bMrtf  h§ ' 
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th«  comfortable  tnore  of  tho  guard 
once  more.  Then»  thinking  tbmt  at 
anj  time  he  could  call  the  good  roan 
to  his  aid,  if  he  encountered  ghost  or 
goblin  too  strong  for  him*  he  shuffled 
himself  into  the  surplice*  and  crept» 
with  the  stealthj  step  of  a  cat*  up  tiie 
nave,  towards  the  vestry. 

When  he  was  about  two-thirds  up 
the  churchy  and  was  just  leaning 
against  a  bench  to  take  breath,  ano* 
ther  sound  met  his  ear.  It  was  that  of 
a  deep  voice  speaking  low*  and  seemed 
to  come  almost  from  below  his  feet. 

**  They  must  be  gone  now,"  said 
the  invisible  tongue.  '*  You  bear  all 
is  silent." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  another,  in 
tones  somewhat  shriller.  "  Hush  1  I 
thoufrht  1  heard  a  noise." 

*'  Poo !  the  rustling  of  the  casements 
with  tho  wind,"  rejoined  the  other  | 
"  I  cannot  stay  all  night — unshade  the 
lantern,  and  let  us  to  work." 

If  a  fragment  of  superstitious  doubt 
as  to  the  interlocutors  of  this  dialogue 
being  of  a  ghostly  character,  had  lin« 
gered  in  the  mind  of  Diggory  Falgate, 
the  words  about  unshading  the  lantern 
removed  it  completely  ;  and  the  next 
instant  a  faint  and  misty  light  was  seen 
i«&uing  from  a  low  narrow  door-way, 
which  had  apparently  been  left  open 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  churchy 
towards  the  eastern  angle. 

<*  Some  vagabonds  robbing  the 
▼aults/'  thought  the  painter  to  him- 
si'\f;  **  I  will  see  what  they  are  about, 
at  all  risks.  Perchance  I  may  frighten 
them,  make  them  run  over  the  sen* 
linelf  and  esca[)e  in  the  confusion.  If 
he  shoots  one  of  them  instead  of  roe, 
it  will  be  no  great  matter;  and  of 
course,  if  these  men  are  as  anxious  to 
get  away  as  I  am,  we  shall  make  com* 
mun  cause,  and  be  too  strong  for  hiin« 
Hut  I  will  watch  for  a  minute  first  | 
and  let  them  he  fairlvat  their  work,  as 
thev  call  it,  lK.>fore  f  show  myself." 

Thus  thinking,  with  a  noiseless  step 
he  ailvanced  towards  the  door  leading 
from  the  main  body  of  the  building  to 
the  vaults  below,  guided  by  the  light 
which  continued  to  glimmer  faintly  up, 
ca^tint:  a  mistv  ray  upon  the  commu- 
nion-table. ^Vhen  he  approached  the 
arch,  he  looked  carefully  forward  at 
everv  step  ;  but  nothing  could  he  see 
till  h«'  cuiiio  tn  the  top  of  the  stone 
^taini,  when  he  perceive<l  a  dark  lan- 
tern,   with  the    shade    drawn  back. 


standing  on  the  gronnd  at  the  bottom. 
No  human  beings  were  visible,  how* 
ever,  though  he  heard  a  rustling  sound 
in  the  vault,  as  if  some  living  crea- 
tures were  at  no  great  distance ;  and 
the  next  moment  there  came  a  sort  of 
gurgling  noise,  as  if  some  fluid  were 
poured  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle* 
An  instant  after,  the  first  voice  he  had 
beard  observed  in  a  pleasant  and  welU 
satiffied  tone,  <<  That's  very  good! 
genuine  Nantes,  I  declare." 

**  Ay,  that  it  is,"  answered  the 
second  voice ;  '<  the  stomach  requires 
comfort  in  such  a  eold  and  dismal 
place  as  this." 

'*  Oh,  'tis  nothing  when  one  u  used 
to  it,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker ;  *'  but 
come,  we  had  better  do  the  business. 
There  stands  the  coffin.  You  bring 
the  mallet*  and  I  will  take  the  chisd 
and  bar." 

Diggory  Falgate  did  not  like  their 
proceedings  at  all,  though  be  would 
Dy  no  means  have  objected  to  a  glass 
of  cordial  waters  himself.  But  thejT 
were,  evidently,  about  to  break  open 
one  of  the  coffins ;  every  word  showed 
it ;  to  violate  the  sanctit  v  of  the  grave- 
to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  detul ;  and 
the  poor  painter  had  sufficient  refine* 
ment  of  feeling  to  think  that  the 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  while 
so  engaged,  was  an  aggravation  of 
their  offence.  The  collocation  of 
*'  Genuine  Nantes,  I  declare,"  with 
**  There  stands  the  coffin,"  shocked 
and  horrified  him  ;  and  he  paiued  for 
a  moment  to  consider,  feeling  as  if  it 
would  render  him  almost  a  partaker  in 
the  sacrilege,  if  he  were  to  descend 
into  the  vault.  A  moment's  thonghtf 
however,  settled  this  ease  of  con- 
science ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had 
settled  h'ls  plan,  he  heard  a  hollow 
noise,  as  if  some  hard  substance  had 
struck  against  an  empty  chest. 

*'  Now  is  the  time,"  he  thooght, 
"  they  are  busy  at  their  hellish  work." 

There  stood  the  lantern  on  the 
ground  beneath;  the  men  were  evi* 
dentlv  at  some  small  distance ;  if  be 
could  get  possession  of  the  light  and 
shade  it,  they  were  at  his  mercv  ;  and 
the  onlv  difficulty  was  how  to  descend 
the  stairs  without  calling  their  atten- 
tion. ReeoUecting,  however,  that  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  of  ghosts, 
whatever  sounds  they  might  prodooo 
with  any  other  omns  with  which  they 
may  be  endowed,  to  make  no  noise 
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with  their  feet,  the  good  painter 
stooped  down,  took  off  his  shoes,  and 
put  thcin  in  his  pockets.  Then  with  a 
quiet  and  a  stealthy  step  he  began  the 
descent,  totally  un perceived  by  those 
who  were  by  this  time  busily  engaged 
wrenching  and  tearing  some  well- 
fastened  wood-work. 

Stooping  down  before  he  quite 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  Dig- 
gory  Falgato  looked  into  the  vaults 
and  immediately  perceived  two  men, 
both  of  them  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  and  one  a  thin,  tall,  puritanical- 
looking  person  dressed  in  black,  rais- 
ing, with''a  chisel  and  mallet>  the  lid 
of  a  coffin  which  stood  upon  the 
ground.  Forty  or  fifty  others — some 
small  and  narrow,  some  large — were 
within  the  pale  glimpse  of  the  lantern, 
and  the  painter's  imagination  filled  up 
the  dark  space  which  the  rays  did  not 
reach  with  similar  mementos  of  our 
mortality.  On  his  left  hand,  near  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  were  four  coffins 
placed  in  a  row,  with  three  others  laid 
crosswise  upon  them,  and  all  raised 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor  by 
tressels.  There  was  a  narrow  sort  of 
lane  behind,  between  them  and  the 
damp  wall,  and  taking  another  step 
down,  he  brouorht  himself  as  far  on 
that  side  as  possible. 

Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  men 
turned  a  little,  so  as  to  bring  his  profile 
within  the  painter's  view,  and  ho  in- 
stantly recognized  a  face  that  he  had 
seen  at  the  Swan  inn  in  Hull,  the  day 
bi'foro  his  expedition  with  Captain 
Barecolt  and  Arrah  Neil. 

*'  I'll  wager  any  money,  it  is  that 
old  villain,  Dry  of  Longsoaken,  whom 
1  have  heard  them  talk  so  much  about/' 
thought  Falgate;  but  he  was  not 
suffered  to  carry  his  meditations  on 

w 

that  subject  farther,  for  Mr.  Dry 
turning  his  head  away  again  towards 
his  companion,  said — 

"  I  cannot  see ;  get  the  lantern.'* 
The  painter  had  just  time  to  slip 
behind  the  pile  of  coffins  he  had  ob- 
BtTved,  and  to  crouch  down,  before 
the  other  man,  after  having  given 
another  vigorous  wrench  at  the  lid, 
laid  down  the  bar  he  had  in  his  hands, 
and  move<l  towards  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  The  rustle  of  the  surplice  even 
schemed  to  catch  his  ear,  for  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  apparently  to  listen ;  but 
the  next  instant  he  advanced  again, 
took  op  the  lantern,  looked  round  with 


a  somewhat  nervous  stiret  and  tibcn 
returned  to  Mr.  Dry, 

*<Did  you  not  hear  a  noise?**  he 
askedf  in  a  low  voice. 

Mr.  Dry  stopped  in  hit  proceed- 
ings and  evidently  trembled.  Their 
agitation  gave  courage  to  the  painter^ 
and  creeping  on  so  as  to  bring  him- 
self nearly  on  a  line  with  them,  he 
ventured  to  utter  a  low  groan.  Both 
the  culprits  started,  and  gated  aronnd 
with  hair  standing  on  end  and  teeth 
chattering. 

'<Now*s  the  timer  thought  Fal- 
gate, and  taking  two  steps  farther 
towards  the  end  of  the  lane  formed  hj 
the  coffins  and  the  wall,  he  ottered 
another  groan,  followed  by  a  shrill 
unearthly  shriek,  and  then  started  vp 
to  his  full  height,  as  if  he  were  rising 
from  the  midst  of  the  pile  of  roortM 
dust  upon  his  right.  The  rays  fell 
straight  upon  the  white  garments  and 
the  face  of  this  unexpected  apparitioo» 
pale  and  ^worn  as  he  was  bj  fatigoe 
and  fear ;  and,  strock  with  terror  and 
consternation,  the  limbs  of  the  two 
men  at  first  refused  to  move;  hut 
when  they  saw  this  awfol  iigore  ad- 
vancing straight  towards  them  with 
another  hollow  g^oan,  they  both  darted 
away,  the  one  crying — 

"  'Through  the  chorch,  throogh  the 
church !  It  will  catch  yoo  before  von 
can  reach  the  other  door,**  and  Mr. 
Dry  following  at  full  speed  towards 
the  steps  by  which  Fa%ate  had  da* 
scended. 

Not  liking  to  be  left  in  the  vaolt  in 
the  dark,  the  painter  sprang  after  then 
with  another  wild  shriek ;  not  fbrtone 
favoured  him  more  than  skill,  for  jost 
as  the  foremost  of  the  foffitivee  was 
mountinsr  the  steps,  Mr.  Dry  seiaed 
hold  of  his  cloak  to  stay  his  tranhUqg 
limbs ;  the  other,  who  was  the  seiton, 
in  the  agony  of  his  terror,  fancied  the 
ghost  had  caught  him,  drvmped  the 
lantern,  and  rusned  on  with  his  eom- 
panion  clinging  close  to  him.  Fa%ate 
m.Htantly  picked  op  the  light  belbre  it 
was  extinguished,  and  drew  the  shade 
over  it ;  and  almost  at  the  same  »»• 
ment,  he  heard  the  door  ahove  baoMd 
to  by  those  he  was  parsoing,  mm  a 
bolt  drawn ;  for  they  did  not  stay  lo 
inquire  whether  spiritoal  beings  are  to 
be  stopped  by  material  snhsfsucsi  or 
not. 

The  punter  paosed  and  listnad }  ha 
heard  quick  steps  bead^g  tha  pav^ 
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ment  above,  and  then  a  door  open. 
The  next  instant  came  a  loud  shout, 
and  then  the  report  of  a  pistol ;  then 
a  shout  agab,  then  a  momentarj 
silence,  and  then  the  quick  galloping 
of  a  horse. 


**  Ha,  ha,  ha  I*'  cried  Diggory ; 
**  they  have  cleared  the  way  for  me, 
and  left  me  roaster  of  the  field  of 
battle,"  and  he  drew  back  the  blind 
from  the  lantern  and  looked  about  him. 


ClIAKTEa   XXX. 


It  was  a  warm  and  glowing  evening, 
though  autumn  had  spread  his  brown 
mantle  over  the  trees,  and  while  fair 
Arrah  Neil  and  Lady  Margaret  Langley 
sat  in  the  old  lady's  usual  drawing- 
room,  with  the  wmdows  open  as  in 
midsummer,  Annie  Walton  was  seated 
under  a  little  clump  of  beeches  at  the 
back  of  Langley  hall,  with  the  Earl  of 
Beverly,  somewhat  recovered  from 
his  wound,  stretched  on  the  dry  grass 
at  her  feet. 

They  were  happy  enough  to  enjoy 
long  pauses  in  conversation  ;  for  their 
mutual  love,  as  the  reader  has  been 
already  given  to  understand,  was  known 
and  acknowledged  by  each  ;  and  their 
minds,  starting  from  one  common  point, 
would  run  on  in  meditation  along 
paths,  separate  indeed,  but  not  far  dis> 
tant,  and  then,  like  children  playing 
in  a  meadow,  would  return  to  show 
each  other  what  flowers  they  had 
gathered. 

**  How  calm  and  sweet  the  evening 
b,"  said  the  earl,  after  one  of  these 
breaks.  "  One  would  hardly  fancy 
the  year  so  f;u:  advanced.  I  love 
these  summer  days  in  autumn,  dearest. 
They  often  make  me  look  on  to  after 
years,  and  think  of  the  tempered  joys 
and  trjmquil  pleasures  of  old  age, 
calling  up  the  grand  calm  picture  of 
latter  life  left  us  by  a  great  Roman 
orator,  when  the  too  vivid  sun  of 
youth  and  manhood  has  somewhat 
sunk  in  the  sky  ;  and  we  have  fresh- 
ness, as  well  as  warmth,  though  not 
the  fervid  heat  of  midsummer." 

"  I  love  them,  too,**  answered  Miss 
Walton  ;  "  and  1  think,  that  in  every 
season  of  the  vear  there  are  days  and 
hours  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Though  1  like  the  early  summer  best, 
vet  I  can  admire  the  clear  winter  skv, 
and  the  dazzling  expan<»e  of  white  that 
robes  the  whole  earth  in  ermine,  and 
even  the  autumnal  storm  with  its  fierce 
bUst,  loaded  with  sleet,  and  hail,  and 
withered  leaves.  Hut  I  was  thinking, 
Francis,  of  how  peaceful  all   things 


seem  around,  and  what  a  horrible  and 
sinful  thing  it  is  for  men  to  deform 
the  beautiful  earth,  and  disturb  the 
quiet  of  all  God's  creation  with  wild 
wars  and  senseless  contests.** 

"  A  woman's  thought,  dear  Annie,'* 
replied  the  earl ;  "  and  doubtless  it  is 
sinful ;  but,  alas !  the  sin  is  shared 
amongst  so  many,  that  it  would  In  any 
war  be  diflRcult  to  portion  it  out.  *Tis 
not  alone  to  be  divided  amongst  those 
who  fight,  or  amon5i^t  those  who 
lead ;  it  is  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
those  who  first  take  arms  or  those 
who  follow  ;  it  is  not  to  be  charged  to 
the  apparent  aggressor  ;  but  every 
one  who,  by  folly,  weakness,  passion, 
prejudice,  or  hatred,  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  strife  in  after  years  has  a 
share  in  the  crime.  Oh  I  how  many 
arc  the  causes  of  war  I  Deeds  often 
remote  by  centuries  have  their  part ; 
and  always,  many  an  act  done  long 
before,  rises  up — like  an  acorn  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  springing  into  a  tree— . 
and  IS  the  seed  from  which  after  conten- 
tions spring.  Even  in  this  very  con- 
test in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
though  we  may  see  and  say  who  is  now 
right  and  who  wrong,  yet  what  nuui 
can  separate  the  complex  threads  of 
the  tangled  skein  of  the  past,  and  tell 
who  most  contributed  to  bring  about 
that  state  which  all  wise  men  must  re- 
gret. Years,  long  years  before  this, 
the  foundation  was  laid  in  the  tyranny 
of  Henry — in  the  proud  sway  of  Eliza- 
beth— in  the  weak  despotism  of  James— 
in  the  persecution  of  the  papists  of  one 
reign — in  that  of  the  Puritans  in 
another — in  lavish  expenditure  in  vi- 
cious indulgence — in  fisvouritism  and 
minions — in  the  craving  ambition  of 
some  subjectH — in  the  discontented 
spirit  of  others  —  in  the  interested 
selfishness,  the  offended  vanity,  the 
mortified  pride  of  thousands — in  weak 
yieldings  to  unjust  demands — in  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  just  claims  —  in 
fond  adherence  to  ancient  forms — in 
an  insatiate  love  of  novelty  and  change: 
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and  all  thif  spread  through  gene- 
rations, dear  Annie,  all  of  which 
have  their  part  in  the  result  and  the 
respon»ibility.'* 

"  Too  wide  a  range,  Francifl,  for 
my  weak  mind  to  take  in,"  replied  the 
lady  ;  «  but  I  do  know,  it  i^  sad  to  see 
a  land  that  once  seemed  happy,  over- 
spread with  rapine  and  wrong,  and 
dcluprcd  in  blood.'* 

"  To  hear  no  more  the  church-bells 
ringing  gaily,'*  said  the  earl  with  a 
smile,  «  or  to  see  the  market  and  the 
fair  deserted.  They  may  indeed  seem 
trivial  things ;  but  yet  they  are  amongst 
those  that  bring  home  to  our  hearts 
most  closely  the  disruption  of  all 
those  ties  that  bind  man  together  in 
social  union." 

**  But  there  are  in  the  homes  of 
every  one  more  terrible  proofs  than 
that  of  the  great  evil,'*  answered  Miss 
Walton,  **  Never  to  see  a  friend,  a 
brother,  a  father,  quit  our  side,  with- 
out the  long  train  of  fearful  inquiries. 
When  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  Will 
it  be  for  ever  ?  How  shall  we  meet, 
and  where  ?  Oh,  Francis,  how  many 
a  heart  feels  this  like  mine  throughout 
the  land  !  Danger,  accident,  and  death, 
at  other  times  dim,  distant  forms  that 
we  hardly  see,  are  now  become  fa- 
miliar thoughts,  the  companion  of 
every  fireside ;  and  calm  security  and 
smiling  hope  are  banished  afar,  as  if 
never  to  return.*' 

*<  Oh  they  will  come  back^  dear 
Annie,"  replied  the  earl.  "  This  is  a 
world  of  change.  The  April  day  of 
man's  fluctuating  passions  has  never 
cloud  or  sunshine  long.  No  sooner 
does  the  calm  light  of  peace  over- 
spread the  sky,  than  storms  are  seen 
gathering  on  the  horizon  ;  and  no 
sooner  does  war  and  tumult  imitate 
the  temj>est  in  destruction  and  ruin, 
than  a  glini))se  of  the  blue  heaven 
gleams  through  the  shadow,  and  g^ves 

{iromise  of  brighter  moments  at  another 
lour. 

*<  But  that  hour  is  oAen  a  lifetime/' 
answered  the  ladv.  "  We  are  but  at 
the  l>eginning.  Shall  we  ever  see  the 
close  ?" 

**  Who  can  say?"  rejoined  Lord 
Beverly ;  "  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
Annie.  We  are  under  God's  will, 
my  beloved.  He  can  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  time  of  trial  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  we  ourselves  and  all  the  men 
with  whom  or  against  whom  we  maj 


act,  are  but  his  initruiiitnti.  W«  em 
no  more  stride  beyond  the  barrier  he 
has  fixed,  than  the  sea  oaa  fwai  the 
boundary  of  sands  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  it.  Our  taak  is  to  do  that 
which  we  conscientiously  believe  it  is 
our  duty  to  him  to  do  in  the  circum^ 
stances  wherein  he  has  placed  us;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that,  however  much 
we  may  be  mistaken,  if  such  is  our 
object  and  purpose,  the  errors  of  iinh 
derstanding  will  never  be  visited  on 
our  heads  as  crimes  by  him  who  knows 
the  capabilities  of  every  creature  that 
he  has  made,  and  can  judge  between 
intention  and  execution.  God  pon* 
ishes  sins  and  not  mistakesy  dear  girl ; 
he  tries  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
actions,  and  holds  j  the  balance  even 
between  each  ;  and  though  we  may 
suffer  in  this  world  for  the  errors  of 
others  or  for  our  own,  there  is  ex- 
haustless  compensation  in  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  for  those  who  seek  to 
do  his  will,  and  those  who  wilfollj 
disobey  it.'* 

"  I  have  learned  a  lesson  on  that 
score  from  the  dear  girl  within  theres** 
replied  Miss  Walton;  and  as  ^ 
spoke  she  naturally  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  room  where  she  knew  Arrah 
Neil  was  sitting.  *'  What  can  be  the 
matter?"  she  continued  instantly,  "see» 
Arrah  is  making  eager  signs  to  us  to 
come  in  1" 

The  earl  rose  slowly  and  with  diffi* 
culty ;  and  before  he  had  advanced 
more  than  a  step  or  two  with  Annie 
Walton,  who  hastened  anxiouslv  to  re- 
turn to  the  house,  Arrah  Neil»  with 
her  sunny  brown  hair  floating  wildly 
about  her  face,  came  out  running  to 
meet  them. 

«  Quick,  quick,  my  lord,  for  pity's 
sake !"  she  cried,  '<  there  is  a  lar^ 
body  of  men  before  the  draw-bridn. 
The  people  are  holding  them  in  parley 
— the  Lady  Margaret  savs  she  can 
conceal  you  from  all  eyes,  if  you  make 
haste."  She  spoke  with  breathless 
eagerness  ;  and  Lord  Beverly  hurried 
his  pace  as  much  as  possible,'  but  with 
perfect  calmness,  turning  with  a  smile 
to  Annie  Walton,  and  saying, 

'<  Fresh  evils  of  civil  war«  Annie ! 
but  I  fear  not  the  result*" 

The  time  occuuied  in  crossing  to 
the  house  seemed  fearfuUv  long  to 
Miss  Walton  and  Arrah  N«l;  but 
they  found  Lady  Margaret  waiting 
tranquilly  enough  at  tM  amaU  door 
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two  fair  gnettt.  Then  leading  tbt 
way  with  a  calm  «fep,  she  (randoetMl 
Lord  8«ver1;  up  tha  ume  (talre  and 
through  the  tame  paaugei  which  tlxi 
had  followed  with  her  niece  on  tlxi 
iirtt  night  of  her  staj  at  Lanxle^ 
Hall ;  but  turning  a  little  to  the  ngh'i 
at  the  door  of  Annie  Walton'i  chaio- 
ber,  ihe  brought  the  earl  into  a  Hmol] 
detached  room,  which  seemed  itolated 
tram  ersry  other  twrt  of  the  building. 

"  Here  jou  will  be  tafe,"  ihe  laid. 

"  I  think  not,  dear  Lady  Margsreti" 
replied  Lord  Beverlj,  with  a  imile  at 
what  he  thought  her  want  of  eip*- 
rience  in  tuch  matten. 

"  We  will  tee,"  ihe  aoiwcred,  ad- 
vancing to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
where  stood  a  huge  antique  flre-place, 
with  a  chimney-piece  of  rich  wrought 
atone.  "  No  moving  picture!,  no 
eliding  panel*  here  t"  said  Ladj  Mar- 
garet, "  but  place  jour  band  upon 
that  pillar,  mj  good  lord,  and  puM  it 
itronelj — more  itronglj  towaids  the 
hearth !  There,"  she  continued*  ai 
the  whole  mass  swung  back,  ditplay- 
tng  an  aperture  large  enough  lor  I 
■nan  to  pass,  but  not  without  stooping, 
"  JOU  will  find  a  bolt  within  which 
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will  niakv  II  aa  ful  as  maioitr;.  The 
■tain  lead  yuu  into  rooms  helow, 
whcra  no  one  ran  come  without  mr 
tcav..  You  shall  b«  •uppllcd  with  all 
JOU  wMit— But  harkl  On  mj  life, 
thuy  have  let  the  men  in.  Quick,  mj 
lord,  and  bolt  the  duor.  1  will  send 
■umi-liody  •oon  :  but  I  must  go  down, 
lull  thou  girU  make  some  mistake  if 

Lord  Hci'trlj  entered  at  oner,  and 
feeling  oviiT  the  face  of  the  ilflne  for 
the  IhiIi,  pushed  It  borne,  aud  mado 
the  whole  secure.  He  then  paused, 
nod  listened,  waiting  palicnil;  for 
■fverol  minutvs.  At  fint  be  ooold 
hvar  no  soonil  in  the  remote  and  wc]|. 
corored  place  whore  lie  was  cunuialod; 
but  at  length  he  caught  the  noise  of 
voicui  and  slope  runniii)(  hither  and 
thiiher  in  the  hoxise.  The;  caine  near, 
pauiid  awe*  into  other  chamlui^  un 
the  left,  returned,  (Duntlvd  in  the 
pOAsagi',  and  tlion  in  the  at^Dinlna 
room.  He  could  perceive  that  setenu 
mMi  i>nlered,  oiaroined  Ihe  wainsooat, 
tried  everj  pannol,  moved  every  artide 
of  furniture,  and  at  Icti^fth  ihiiak  the 
monilcpioce  and  the  sionc  pUiars  on 
eilhrr  side  of  the  chimney ;  but  iJie 
holt  held  close  and  bit,  and  the  re- 
ccilinr  steps  showed  him  thai  these 
unwelcome  visitors  had  turned  their 
c nurse  elsewhere. 
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SOME   NEW   JOTTINGS  IN   MY   NOTB-BOOK. — FItST  OATHBtlNO. 

BT  A  DRBAMKR. 

*'  I  wish  Tou  saw  me  half  starting  out  of  my  chair ;  with  what  confidence,  as  t 
grasp  the  elbow  of  it,  I  look  up,  catchiug  the  idea,  even  sometimes  before  it  half- 
way reaches  me  I 

*'  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  I  intercept  many  a  thought  which  Heaven  intended 
for  another  man.'* — Stebke. 

They  tell  but  dreams." — Bf  rs.  Hemans. 


•c 


There  is  one  wish  my  heart  has  al- 
ways faltered  in,  nor  could  I  bring 
myself  to  give  it  to  my  friends ;  and 
yet  it  is  so  commonly  spoken,  and  so 
generally  esteemed  a  kind  one»  that  it 
may  appear  extraordin.iry  to  refuse 
one*s  assent  to  it.  I  allude  to  the 
custom,  on  new-year *8  days,  and  birth- 
days, and.  the  other  little  eras  of  a 
person's  life,  of  wishing  him  many  re- 
turns of  them.  I  do  not  think  the 
prayer  a  good  one,  and  have  always 
paused  in  uttering  it.  And  where- 
fore ?  Because  I  may  not  recognize  in 
old  age  a  blessing.  I  remember  the 
altered  form,  the  failing  memory,  the 
palsied  mind,  the  closed-up  heart — 
and  I  ask  myself.  Are  these  the  goods 
I  would  give  my  friend  ?  And  more 
than  these ;  I  call  to  mind  that  those 
who  live  long,  die  over  and  over  again 
in  losing  their  beloved  ones ;  and  that 
hope,  and  joy,  and  health,  all  perish, 
even  while  the  poor  body  yet  lives  on. 
Thus  the  protracted  life  presents  only 
the  wider  field  for  the  sorrowful  inva- 
sions of  change  and  grief. 

Schiller,  with  his  wonted  felicity, 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  profound 
deep  of  desolation  in  this  couplet : — 

•*  Das  Hers  ist  gcstorben,  die  "Welt  ist 

l«H»r, 
Tnd  wcitcr    giebt    sie  dem    Wunsche 

nichts  mchr." 

And  so,  with  the  old  man  ,thc 
world  has  truly  become  an  empty 
place.  His  co-mates,  who  started 
with  him  in  the  same  morning  of  life^ 
are  long  since  at  rest  in  their  dusty 
graves.  Some  died  abroad,  and  some 
m  their  own  land.  Some  lingered  on 
through  months,  or  even  years,  of 
pain ;  others  were  struck  down  in  a 


passing  moment.  Some  died  hAmrily, 
and  at  peace ;  others  in  want  and  mi- 
sery  unspeakable.  At  all  events,  they 
are  gone,  and  his  heart  sinks  within 
him  as  he  feels  4ie  is  alone ;  and  he 
wonders  when  he  thinks  how  stranire 
all  things  have  become,  and  how  dif« 
ferently  people  speak  and  act  now 
from  what  they  did  when  he  was  a 
boy. 

**  Whom  heaven  loves^  diet  early," 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  old  wise 
Greek  ;  and  I  see  nothing  in  it  abhor- 
rent to  Christian  feeling,  or  that  woald 
prevent  one  giving  as  their  best  with 
— **  A  happv  deaths  and  —  one  in 
vouth !" 


Cbo* 

Might  not  a  curious  pmr  be  writ- 
ten on  the  last  verses  or  onr  poetJi* 
and  an  attempt  made  to  show  tnat  in 
them  those  glorious  sfnritt  took,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  no  unmeet  lare- 
well  of  the  muse?  The  last  lines 
written  by  Lord  Byron  were : — 

Seek     out — less    often    sooght    than 
found — 
A  soldior's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then    look    around,    and    choose   Ihj 
ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

Shelley's  last  poem*  and  perhaps 
the  most  mystical  of  any  he  wrote»  b 
called  *"  The  Triumph  of  Life^**  and 
was  in  great  part  composed  as  be 
floated  on  that  fatal  sea  which  was  so 
soon  to  engulph  him.  ^  Its  conclosioa 
is:— 

After  brief  spaee 
From   every  form   the  beantj    slowly 
waned; 
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From  •very  firmest  limb   and  falreit 

fact 
The  strength  and  freshness  fell  like 

dnst,  and  loft 
The  action  and  the  shape,  without  the 

grace 

Of  life.    .    .    ,     Thus  on  the  waj 
Mask  after  mask  fell  Arom  the  connte* 

nance 
And  form  of  all ;  and  long  before  the 

day 

Was  old,  the  Joj  which  waked,    like 

heaven's  glance, 
The  sleepers  in  the  oblivious  vallev, 

died; 
And  some  grew  weary  of  the  ghastly 

dance. 

And  foil,  as  I  have  fallon,  by  the  way- 
side ;-^ 

Those  soonest  from  whose  forms  most 
shadows  past. 

And  least  of  strength  and  l>cauty  did 
abide. 

TXeii,  what  i«  l{fe  f  I  cried. 

The  lingering  sweetness  of  the  last 
notes  of  the  Heroans  has  not  yet 
Quitted  our  ears,  and  her  **  Sabbath 
Sonnet**  was  the  tender  adieu  the 
daughter  of  music,  with  failing  fingers^ 
took  of  her  harp.  It  followed— how 
fitly ! — her  magnificent  lyric,  "  Des- 
pondency and  Aspiration,"  and  told 
tliat  the  restless  longinjrs  of  that  lofty 
strain  were  all  fulfilled,  and  oh,  how 
abundantly  I  She  died  in  early  sum- 
mer, and  this  was  the  broken  melody 
of  the  poor  sufferer  on  her  last  Sab- 
bath morniiifr.  Memories  of  the  sun- 
shiny fields  of  her  own  England  came 
acros^s  her  soul,  the*  |>eacefulne»s 
which  seems  pre-eininentlY  cast  over 
nature  during  the  hallowed  hours,  the 
happy  groups  weudiiig  their  way,  alike 
from  hall  and  from  hamlet,  towards 
tb«  grey  church-tower,  whence  the 
swe«*t  jangling  chimes  are  iMuing— 
and  then  the  touching  allusion  to  her 
om  n  feebleness  :— 

I  may  not  tread 

M'ith  them  those  pathway s,-^to  the  fe- 
verish bin! 

<>f  sickness  bound  ; — vet,  oh  my  God  I 
1  h\vs% 

Thv  m<rcv.  that  with  Sabbath  peace 
'  hsth  tiiliMl 

My  clia>tcn«Ml  heart,  anil  all  its  throb- 
bin^s  stilliMi 

To  onf  d(*op  calm  of  lowliest  thankful* 
n«?»s. 


Another*  and  an  altered*  gnat  irom 
the  wind-harp  I  Yet;  tM  breesy 
tenet  ara  champed,  and  tha  inttnincQl 
obeys  the  uoaeen  agent'a  minbtrmtion. 
It  not  the  human  tool  the  inttnunml 
wo  tpeak  of;  and  faaliiigt*  do  tbey  not 
tweep  itt  chordt,  and  thako  ont  rM> 
ponte,  ay  1  and  to  widely  ^fEvent  Ti- 
oraUont? 

WUUam  Motherwell,  whoee  Seoltlili 
balladt  have  bronfffat  teert  to  the  ^jee 
of  many  a  tnooded  maiden  td  hit  own 
country,  and  whote  wild  Norte  legends 
have  yet  more  powerfully  aHeoted  the 
meo,  u  the  neit  I  thall  refbr  to  for 
illoatration  of  my  position*  With  n 
tente  of  coming  mortality  creepinir 
over  him,  and  a  feeliog  at  thoagh  the 
long  grata  were  ahreaify  wa?ii»  above 
bit  head,  and  with  the  natoral  •  detire 
not  wholly  to  patt  away  firom  men's 
memories,  the  poet  ptttionately  en* 
treatt,  in  hit  latt  linet,  to  be  remem- 
bered. He  atkt  himtelf,  will  there  be 
any  to  vuit  bit  grave,  and  paee  il 
round  thinking  of  him,  and  tit  down 
by  his  tide,  as  be  liet  there  cold  and 
teusekiti,  and  name   hit  name,  now 

owing  unfamiliar  ?   And  then,  while 

T  hopii^  and  half  doabtiog,  he 
callt  to  nund  that  the  dead  have  no 
need  of  thit  tribute,  even  at  they  so 
rarely  receive  it ;  and  hit  coneloskm 
it  a  kind  of  palinode  of  all  his 
ceding  withes.  I  quote  from 
but  am  sure  1  quote  correctly  :— 

It  may  be  so.  Bat  thit  is  talfith  torrow 

To  ask  such  meed, 
A  weakness  and  a  wickednett  to  borrow 

From  hearts  that  bleed. 
The  wailings  of  to-day  for  what  to* 
morrow 

Shall  never  need. 

Lav  me,  then,  gently  in   my  narrow 
dwelling. 

Thou  sad  heart ! 
And  though  thy  bosom  should  with  grief 
be  swelling. 

Let  no  tear  start ; 
It  were  in  vain ;  for  time  has  long  been 
knelling. 

*  Sad  one,  depart  !* 

I  could  extend  this  considerably ; 
but  it  is  often  pleoxanter  to  suggest 
than  to  enlarge. 
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One  thine  you  will  learn  fast  enough 
in  the  world,  for  it  is  potent  in  such 
teaching — that  is^  to  be  suspicious. 
Oh  I  east  from  you  for  ever  the  hate- 
ta\  lesson.  Men  do  not  think  how 
much  of  their  innocency  they  are  lay- 
ing down,  when  they  assume  a  clothing 
whose  texture  is  guile.  Beware  of 
this  mock  protection;  for  you  can 
hardly  use  it  without  practising  de- 
ceit. I  do  not  ask  you  to  trust  al- 
ways; but  I  would  have  you  think 
well  of  men  until  you  find  them  other- 
wise. When  you  are  once  deceived* 
either  by  an  acted  or  a  spoken  false- 
hood, trust  that  person  no  more. 

I  had  it  once  laid  down  to  me  as  an 
axiom,  by  a  very  dear  friend,  (and  I 
am  so  satisfied  of  the  precept's  truth 
as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  my  life)  that, 
persons  rarely  suspect  others  except 
of  things  which  they  are  capable  of 
doing  themselves,  i  es  ;  these  sha- 
dows of  doubting  arc  generally  flung 
from  some  bad  realitieM  within.  You 
are  looking  at  your  own  image  when 
you  see  so  much  vileness  in  your 
neighbour's  face.  How  much  better 
might  not  we  ourselves  become^  if  we 
used  more  largely  to  others  that 
blessed  charity  wliich  thinketh  no 
evil! 


There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that> 
lih  all  its  absurdities*  heraldry  is  a 
most  ancient  science.  The  twelve 
Hebrew  tribes  bore  on  their  banners 
initignia,  under  which  the  dying  patri- 
arch Jacob  had  typified  them  (Gen. 
xlix).  The  supporters  of  our  own 
national  arms  were  regal  emblems, 
even  in  the  days  of  Balaam.  When 
that  bold  ba<l  man  would  speak  of  the 
victories  and  power  of  Israel,  he  se- 
lects those  two  animals  in  illuiitration 
(Numl>ers  xxiii.  *2*2,  24  ;  xxiv.  H,  0) 
— the  lion,  as  the  emblem  of  con- 
quest ;  the  unicorn,  of  strength. 


iTfbf. 

I  am  assured  by  the  friend  who  baa 
favoured  me  with  them*  that  the  foU 


lowing  spirited  lines  have  tierer  bem 
printed.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
suffer  from  a  comparison  even  with 
Shelley's*  and  only  regret  I  cannot 
name  the  translator : — 


TO  TRB  LAEK* 

From  the  Welsh  of  D>f jdd  th  QwHjUf  ft  b«i  •!  fhS 
firartecntk  eailwy. 


I. 

Sentinel  of  the  morning  light  f 

Reveller  of  the  sprinjr ! 
How  swefltly,  nobly,  wud  thy  flight. 
Thy  boundless  ioumeyinff  s 
Far  from  thy  brethren  of  tM  wooda* 

alone, 
A  hermit  chorister  before  God's  throne  I 

II 

Oh !  wilt  then  climb  the  bfaYcni  for 
mc. 
Yon  rampart's  starry  height— 
Thou  interlude  of  melody  • 

'Twixt  darkness  and  the  light ; 
And  seek,  with  heaven's  first  dawn  upon 

thy  crest. 
My  lady  love,  the  moonbeam  of  tht 
west ! 

in. 

No  woodland  caroller  art  thou : 

Far  from  the  archer's  eye. 
Thy  course  is  o'er  the  mountain  brow. 
Thy  music  in  the  sky ; 
Then  fearless  float  thy  path  of  doad 

along. 
Thou  earthly  denlxen  of  ang«1  song ! 


*  *  *  With  regard  to  (HMda.  Dor 
little  being  is  so  mnch  wrappad  np 
in  our  personal  experience*  and  tlui 
experience  so  mucti  oonstitntct  oar 
whole  world,  that  any  one  who  be- 
comes dear  to  us*  is  invariably  depro> 
dated,  as  to  his  former  life*  when  ht 
wns  a  stranger  to  us.  Thto  may  bt 
done  unconsciously,  but*  I  think* 
curs  almost  assuredly.  We  nc 
think  that  our  friend's  feeling*  w< 
as  warm,  his  thoughta  as  gtnerowb 
his  heart  as  onen,  lung  btlbrt  wo 
knew  him;  and  ahonld  any  chanea 
divide  um,  how  little  do  wo  deem  bo 
thinks  as  deeply,  feels  at  woiifaly, 
lives  as  completely  as  ever !  Sdf  so 
much  constitutes  with  ns  overy  thiog^ 
that  where  we  are  not  present*  tiMro 
Li  a  kind  of  annihiUtioo  of  aU  llungt 
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eUe.  Let  at  Uke  our  dtoarturt  from 
anj  place^  And  can  we  imagiDe  then 
(at  least  with  any  degree  of  convic- 
tion) every  thing  happening  as  really 
as  when  we  were  there  ?  Let  frienti- 
fchip  exist  between  us  and  any  one, 
ho^ever  worthy  of  it,  and  can  we 
from  our  heart  feel  the  same  sympathy 
in  that  friend's  former  life*  which 
I»as5ed  ere  our  intimacy  began  ?  No ! 
our  preAont  love  may  teach  us  to  hear 
of  it  with  glailness ;  but  never  can  we 
dmell  upon  it  with  the  same  enduring 
pleasure  as  we  do  upon  the  scenes  and 
ineiilents  in  which  we  have  been  our- 
selves sharers. 

And  truly  we  may  l>ecome  wise» 
if  we  thus  keep  present  with  us  the 
littleness  of  our  snare  in  worldly  mat- 
ters. How  comparatively  less  than 
nothing  is  our  busiest  conduct;  and 
yet  to  U.4  this  little  portion  is  every 
thing!  And  then,  on  all  sides  of  us, 
the  vast  mechanism  of  the  world  is 
going  smoothly  on,  and  hundre<ls  of 
events  hourly  occurring,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  siuiplv  because  we  do 
not  witness  tliom.  Sf either  do  we  re- 
collect that  what  we  have  seen  oc- 
curred juMt  as  independently  ere  we 
were  present,  and  shall  go  on  just  as 
uninterruptedly  when  we  have  de- 
parted— that  not  with  them  cometh  a 
change,  but  with  us — and  that  man 
falsely  charges  upon  nature  the  altera- 
tions he  himself  is  made  to  undergo. 


A^ebrti. 

Truly,  the  worUl  is  a  lovely  place. 
Not  the  minutest  blade  of  grass,  or 
the  humblest  flower,  I  pass  by  without 
a  blessing  ;  or  the  perishing  epheme- 
ron,  or  the  everlasting  hills  ;  or  the 
faint  tinkling  streamlet,  or  the  fulU 
far-sounding  ocean — all  alike  in  their 
fierfections,  though  differing  in  their 
degreoj* — all  these  are  glorious  to  my 
evi*  and  ni-nse;).  Hut  man ! — here  is 
the  rending  itfthe  divine  link — man  is 
the  outcaiit,  the  fipoiler,  the  doomed. 
H*'  i<  nn  more  what  he  once  was,  and 
what  he  ought  to  he  ;  an«l  1  Heek  no 
further  pro«»l'  of  the  necc^.^ity  for  a 
cliange  in  his  nature  and  deatinies. 

The  w«irl«l — 1  mean  the  world  of 
nature — is  lovely.  Tell  me,  dear 
reailer,  have  }'.>u  ever  looked  up 
straight  into  the  clear  heavens*  when 


they  were  mirroring  aa  soft  a  Uut  as 
Your  mistresses  eye*  and  thouffht  for  aa 
instant  what  Spaoe  waSf  wituout  feel* 
ing  a  weight  suddenly  plucked  off 
your  head,  an«l  a  moving  thrill  whioh 
made  your  pulses  leap  within  yoUf 
from  the  vague  sense  of  hahitatioa 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  looalitj 
that  eternity  does  to  time  ?  And  then, 
when  you  saw  the  sroilinff  fields  stretch- 
ing m,  far  away  on  aU  sides  of  yoUf 
which  led  off  your  eye  to  rest  at  last 
on  the  distant  hillSf  did  you  not  panl 
to  cast  yourself  alnroad  on  that  glo- 
rious scene*  and  involuntarilj  mur* 
mur— 

•*Oli,tluittwere 
TIm  TknrlfM  s^hit  of « lov«>lf  toatttft 
A  IWInf  volor,  A  brMitliliie  teraMNij, 
A  HodllMs  enloTiBMit— koro  sod  dvfnc 
WlUiIlM  UtM  toM  wUca  MM*  M  I** 

Once  more :  is  there  not  something 
inexpressibly  awAil  in  the  soUtarj 
magnificence  of  the  nooDMlay  sun,  as 
he  pours  down  those  ceaseless  tides  of 
glorv  on  this  lower  world? — when  you 
think  that  he  is  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  shining  for  oountless  miles  oa 
the  expanse  of  the  glittering  sea»  and 
vbiting  the  shady  forest,  the  lonely 
country,  the  peopled  city  |  the  palaoe 
of  the 'nobles*  the  hut  of  the  beggar  t 
the  happy  home  of  health*  i}^t  he^^od- 
up  hospital ;  the  rieh,  the  proud*  tho 
rejoicing ;  the  wretched*  the  dying*  the 
dead,  and  the  green  graves.  Yes*  all 
these  things,  so  widely  diffSnring,  Tet 
forming  part  of  the  same  human  llife* 
that  glorious  eye  takes  in  at  ooeo  I 


ectw. 

I  do  not  think  we  sufBoitntly  tyoH 
pathiae  with  our  iuniors  in  yaars. 
That  ialse  pride*  that  dearly-bought 
experience,  through  which  we  midii* 
tain  a  superiority  over  them,  dispoee 
us  too  much  to  overlook  their  many 
beautiful  traits  of  character.  We  do 
not  remember  that  these  little  people* 
in  their  own  selves*  and  so  far  as  their 
unripened  sensibilities  carry  them,  are 
each  of  them  the  centre  of  a  circle*  the 
moving  point  round  which  revolves  the 
whole  world  beside.  Neither  do  wo 
think  (»ften  enough*  that  there  isafiresh- 
ness  in  these  young  souls  which  may 
profitably  revive  our  jaded  hearts,  and 
an  honesty  of  purpose  Uke  aoatiiios|iliero 
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surrounding  thein>  which  it  would  be 
well  for  us  sometimes  to  breathe  ;  and 
that  lastly,   bj   "becoming  as  little 
children**  we  are  getting  taught   by 
those  who,  of  all  instructors  on  earthy 
are  nearest  heaven;    for  thej  have 
come  most  recently  from  it,  and  its 
fragrance  is  still  floating  about  them. 
I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  look  on 
the  open   countenance  of   the  true- 
hearted  boy,  or  the  fair  and  delicate 
face  of  girlhood,  with  those  pensive 
eyes  and  lonsr  golden  hair,  and  not 
call  to  mind  his  own  by-g^ne  years, 
nor  seek  to  read  for   those  untried 
spirits  what  is  written  for  them  in  the 
book  of  daily  life.     Were  I  to  try  to 
feel  like  him,  I  should  not  succeed ; 
for  I  regard  the  young  with  an  in- 
tense sympathy.     Remembering  most 
vividly,  as  I  do,  when  I  was  one  of 
them,   and   recollecting    the   upward 
feeling  wherewith   I   used  to  regard 
the   full-g^own,    I   cannot    help  now 
shaping  my  thoughts  downwards,  and 
becommg  one  with  them  again.      It 
may  be,  that  we  do  not  g^ve  in  this 
world  sufficient  individuality  to  each 
with  whom  we  mix.     The  selfish  feel- 
ing of  making  the  world  one  thing, 
and  ourselves  the  other,  closes  up  the 
heart   against    all    the   gentler   sym- 
pathies ;    and    the    apprehension    of 
childishness,  and  its  imputation  to  us, 
prevent  our  entering  mto  their  little 
feelings,  and    giving  them  their  due 
weight  and  importance. 

Yet  who  remembers  not  the  days  of 
his  boyhood?  What  traveller,  even 
in  the  midst  of  toilsome  and  busy 
Years,  when  manhood  had  hardened 
his  heart,  and  disappointment  taught 
him  to  rejoice  no  more  in  earth,  did 
not  turn  his  eye  backward  to  his 
father's  manly  welcome,  the  tender 
reception  jfrom  his  mother,  his  young 
sisters*  proud  trusting  in  him,  and  his 
happy  home,  whither  no  care  nor  sor- 
row could  pursue  him — the  family 
hearth  was  a  sanctuary,  and  there  he 
was  safe. 

The  innocence  of  childhood,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  in  the  ignorance  of 
evil,  is  for  me  the  one  charm  which 
makes  it  so  like  what  1  dream  of  hea- 
ven. Alas  I  how  of^en,  when  I  gazed 
on  the  fair  hair  of  the  young,  and  eyes 
that  looked  no  evil,  have  I  in  my  heart 
shed  tears  that  such  whiteness  uf  soul 
was  no  longer  mine  own — bitter  tears 
of  repentance,    but   ineffectual   ones 


likewise,  for  they  were  the  lament  for 
what  had  long  since  departed.  Tbe 
fruit  had  been  tasted,  and  the  pftradiM 
of  primeval  hannlessneu  wandered 
from  for  ever.    ♦    •    • 


film. 

O,  the  littleness  of  human  knomr* 
ledge  I  All  that  we  know  is,  nothifi(f 
can  be  known.  Mystery  of  mjsteriei 
are  we  full  often  to  ourselves ;  and  if 
we  know  not  what  is  in  us — if  when 
we  cast  the  glance  of  anxious  inqnirj 
within,  and  ask  individually,  '*  What 
am  I  ?'*  the  hollowness  of  vacuity  only 
reverberates  tbe  Question — ^how  can 
we  hope  to  comprehend  what  it  not  of 
ourselves  ? 

The  world  talk  of  "  mental  acnuire- 
ments."  Mental  acquirements!  and 
what  are  they  ?  The  astronomer  will 
tell  you  that  Science  has  now,  like  the 
giants  of  old,  scaled  the  heavens ;  Tea* 
that  he,  even  he,  has  in  his  wisdom 
meted  out  the  stars — ^that  he  has  com* 
puted  their  number,  and  discovered 
their  positions — that  he  has  observed 
their  progress,  and  marked  their  varied 
revolutions.  But  turn,  and  ask  the 
wise  man  something  further,  and  be- 
hold his  emptiness  1  Ask  himt  MThat 
is  any  one  of  those  glowing  orbs  of 
which  he  so  vaunteth  his  knowledge  ? 
Is  it  only 

*'  A  upeelt  of  tintel,  ix«4  In  iMat mi 
;  To  light  the  mldnifkto  of  hU  mUt*  town.** 

Or,  is  it  a  world  like  unto  oar  own? 
Are  cares,  and  fears,  and  sorrows  all 
there,  enveloping  it  like  a  sky  ?  and  b 
it  only  its  measureless  distance  which 
invests  it  with  such  lustre?  Do  Its 
tenants  contemplate  this  earth  with 
feelings  at  all  akin  to  ours,  when  we 
regard  their  world  ?  Do  th^  Ions  to 
discover  wliat  beings  people  so  glorkiaa 
a  fabric,  and  gazing  do  they 


«i 


Wonder  wkal  Is  < 

SobMVtIfBlltl 


Ask  him  then  any  of  these 
and  where  is  his  knowledge  ? 

Again,  visit  the  physiologist*  and 
inquire  of  him,  where  is  that  thinlriMP 
portion  of  man,  his  true  self»  seated? 
He  can  tell  you  much  of  hs  divine 
functions,  but  nothing    of  its    real 
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nature;  he  can  dilate  on  its  might j 
and  myi terioof  powers,  hut  what  tan- 
gihle  idea  can  he  afford  jon  of  itmlff 
nring  hira  to  the  new-made  corpse — 
the  temple  in  ruins,  from  which  the 
guardian  deity  is  dei>arted — the  signet, 
whereon  Ichabodf  the  word  of  wo,  is 
engraven — and  ask  him,  where  in  that 
tabernacle  abode  its  inmate  ?  whence 
arose  that  strange  communion  between 
earth  and  heaven?  How  came  the 
worm  and  the  god  to  be  united  in  that 
weak  frame  ?  Alas,  he  can  give  jon 
no  rcplj  ;  or  should  he  try  to  reason 
out  the  question,  he  may  lead  you,  ap- 
parently, a  step  or  two  further,  and 
then  will  be  compelled  to  desist. 

The  great  Sanctuary  of  Knowledge 
mortal  foot  has  never  entered;  the 
veil  which  separates  it  from  our  gaie 
has  not  yet  been  uplifted  ;  and  though 
at  times  we  fancy  we  have  advanced 
beyond  our  fellows  towards  treading 
its  unseen  recesses,  we  in  reality  but 
touch  the  curtain  which  trembles  in 
our  hold  ;  and  the  densest  mist  that 
beclouds  us  is — ourself  I  Things  alien 
to  us  we  can  fancy  we  understand ; 
the  world  that  is  about  us  we  can,  in 
our  hours  of  musing,  contemplate  and 
admire  ;  but  the  world  within  nasseth 
knowledge.  The  mind,  thougn  itself 
the  seat  of  understanding,  like  the 
eve — so  Locke  compares  it — cannot 
view  itself;  and  thus  remains  in  igno* 
ranee  of  its  own  true  nature. 


Cm. 

All  persons  of  a  highly-wrought 
and  imaginative  dis|K>8ition,  must  have 
found  how  much  clearer  they  are  able 
to  think  in  the  night  season  than  during 
the  garish  hours  of  day.  Some  sar, 
the  pas»ions  are  more  awake  then  ;  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  am  sure  the  intellect 
is  more  awake  al&o.  Jean  Paul  has  a 
pretty  conceit,  to  explain  to  us  why 
our  thoughts  are  more  vivid,  more 
marked,  mure  copious,  while  the  ma- 
terial world  is  wrap|>ed  in  gloom. 
He  says  something  like  this,  if  I  do 
not  wrong  him  : — 

•*  The  earth  is  every  day  overspread 
with  the  v«'il  of  nif^ht,  for  the  ^ame  rea- 
son that  tho  rsf^<'H  of  birds  are  dark- 
ened, so  that  wo  may  the  more  readily 
apprt*hen<i  tho  higher  harmonies  of 
thought  in  the   hu»h  and    stillness  of 


darkness.  Ideas,  wbieh  the  day  eottTtrts 
into  smoke  and  mist,  during  the  nMt 
stand  about  us,  lights  and  flaaet ;  uke 
the  column  wbieh  floctuatea  above  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  which  seems  in 
the  daytime  a  pillar  of  cloud,  but  la  by 
night  a  column  of  fire.** 

The  superior  claims  of  the  ebon 
goddess  are  so  well  pat  forth  hart » 
that  I  need  make  no  addition. 


tfleben. 

We  speak  of  the  treasures  of  affec- 
tion in  thb  world — has  the  sphnt-laikl 
none  such  ?  Even  from  the  mlllioQs 
of  bursten  hearts,  who  have  hence 
travelled  thitherwards,  may  not  stores 
of  it  be  gathered,  richer,  purer,  more 
disinterested,  (inasmuch  as  lacking  the 
Impulse  of  the  passions)  than  any  thb 
world  can  bestow?  Have  we  dear 
ones  dwelling  with  as  above  earth  ?— . 
are  there  not  some  also  beneath  It  ?— 
and  whose  affection  is  the  more  an- 
ohanginff  ?  Which  of  them  will  love 
OS  on  still  without  coldness  or  fretful* 
ness — without  caring  for  our  Imper* 
fections — without  heedii^  our  unkind* 
ness — without  blaming  our  Injnstioe 
or  wrong ;  but  ever,  ever,  looking  upon 
us  with  the  same  tender  eyes,  taking 
all  wrong,  giving  none,  and  watching 
over  us  for  good,  untlred,  unwearied 
undepartingi 

Alas,  alas  I  It  is  the  living  diange, 
not  the  dead,  In  their  affection  and  na- 
tures. I  have  read  of  the  Arab  &tjp 
in  which  the  Inhabitants  were  In  one 
night  changed  to  stone.  Whatever 
had  been  the  oceiqMitlon  of  each  at  that 
particular  moment.  In  that  did  the  cold 
nand  iiz  him^ln  that  he  remained  for 
ever  and  ever.  So  is  It  with  the  de- 
parted: in  those  silent  mansions  no 
change  ever  cometh ;  the  condition  of 
the  soul,  its  affections,  its  impulses, 
are  all  the  same — ffrmlv  fixed  for  eter- 
nity. But  we  I  we  who  talk  of  the 
chanses  of  death,  put  out  of  the  way 
the  mcalculably  greater  dianges  of 
life. 


Ctoelbe. 

How  much  is  our  dread  of  death-* 
our  shrinking  from  the  pale  shadow—* 
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increased  by  the  bugbear  mockeries 
Vi'xih.  which  the  grave  and  burial  are 
now  encumbered  I  Men  are  not  satis- 
fied that  their  friends  should  die>  but 
they  must  heap  up  in  addition  such 
idle  pageantry  as  can  only  weary  and 
disgust.  Think  over  some  of  them ! — 
the  satellites  of  Death  who  make  up 
the  funeral^  his  triumphal  hearne-car^ 
his  monumental  trophy  (to  g^ve  dura- 
bility to  his  conquest),  and  his  badges 
of  servitude  which  the  living  weepers 
wear  for  the  twelvemonth.  And  jei 
we  may  ask,  why  these  sad  and  dis- 
tressing symbols  r — why  add  suffering 
to  suffering— heap  grief  on  g^ief>  and 
tear  on  tear>  by  these  cumbrous  ob- 
sequies ? 

I  will  not,  that  friend  however  dear, 
or  relation  however  nearly  connected, 
place  over  me  the  gpraven  work  of  the 
statuary.  It  is  but  making  Death  his 
trophy,  as  I  before  said,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge not  the  conquest  of  the  g^eat 
victor.  Rather  lay  me  in  the  grassy 
bed,  wherein  I  may  repose  quiet^  and 
unmarked  ;  and  save  me  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  such   unwieldy  struc- 


tures. The  coucb  of  turf  speaks  bet- 
ter things  in  its  symbolic  simplicity  ; 
says  it  not,  that  the  one  within  is  look- 
ing for  an  awakening,  and  is  patiently 
expecting  the  welcome  tones  of  th^ 
voice  which  will  not  call  to  him  nn- 
answered  ?  The  nuurvellous  sweetness 
of  those  divine  accents  will  be  sooner 
heard  through  the  light  covering  of  a 
few  earth-ban dsfull. 

Memorial,  to  be  sure,  I  wonld  have, 
for  who  would  be  without  one? — ^bat 
one  more  desirable  than  efBgy  in  brass 
or  stoncy 


**A  sweet  baantiaf  Manpiirofay 
where  It  would  rest  ;** 


a  constant  presence  with  those  I  lo%  e ; 
a  word  of  blessing  when  thought  of; 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  longing  wish 
or  a  tender  tear  for  me ;  and  at  all 
times  an  unmurmuring  submission  to 
His  will  who  has  given  the  weary  rvsf« 
and  glorified  himself  by  the  departure 
of  one  in  His  faith  and  fear* 

Enough  of  this,  and  more  than 
enough.  I  pause  in  the  midst  of  my 
vain  dreamings. 


ORDNANCE  MEMOIR  OF  IRELAND. 


We  have  now  lying  before  us  a  copy 
of  the  **  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
relating  to  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of 
Ireland  ;  together  with  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index" — 
presented  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment by  command  of  her  Majesty  ; — 
and  though  we  have  no  doubt  that 
before  this  numlier  of  the  Magazine 
shall  be  published,  the  object  looked 
for  by  the  distinguished  budy  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  at 
whose  solicitation  this  commissiou 
originated,  will  be  fully  attained,  we 
consider  it  nevertheless  our  duty  to 
notice  a  document  in  evcrv  wav  so 
interesting,  and  tu  exprt'Sh  our  opinion 
on  its  great  national  imiN)rtance. 

This  \A,  indeed,  a  parliamentary 
re{>ort  of  no  ordinary  value  and  in- 
terest— one  that  will  not  be  carele:»>ly 
thrown  aside  as  waste  pafier,  as  sucfk 
reports  so  frequently  are — but  that 


will  be  carefully  denosited  in  the 
libraries  of  intellectual  and  good  men 
as  a  collection  of  opinions  no  less  to  be 
admired  for  their  fine  philosophy  than 
for  their  pure  patriotism.  It  is^  in 
fact,  such  a  document  as  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  unwise  to  print* 
if  it  had  not  at  the  same  time  oetcr- 
mined  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  objects 
which  it  recommends. 

But  before  we  enter  fmrther  into 
the  nature  of  this  report*  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  memoir»  ana  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
])resent  imposing  movement  in  favour 
of  its  contmuance.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  of  our  readers  who  are  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Ordnance 
Survey  niau  of  Ireland*  which  u  so 
admirable  !for  the  minuteoesa  of  its 
details  and  the  perfection  of  its  twmm 
tion  ;  and  they  must  be  eoullj  ae* 
quainted  with  the  ftot*  that  &•  tetaUl* 
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gent  direetort  of  this  mxrmj  deeming^ 
most  |^|>erlir»  an  illuitrative  memoir 
essentially  necessary  to  the  elucidation 
of  this  mapy  and  baring  peculiar  facili* 
ties  at  their  command  for  iu  compila- 
tion, with  this  Tiew  made  collections 
of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularlj  of 
a  topographical  and  historic  character, 
to  an  extent  absolutely  surprising.  At 
a  specimen  of  such  materials*  and  wiUi 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  Bntish  Associa- 
tion on  its  plan  and  arrangements,  the 
directors,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Irish  government,  printed  that  limited 
and  unfinished  edition  of  the  memoir 
of  the  parish  of  Templemore  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  Dublin  in  1635,  and  of 
which  copies  were  presented  to  many 
of  the  mo»t  eminent  men  in  the  empire. 
In  two  years  after,  this  memoir  of 
Templemore  was  published  in  its 
finished  state  fur  public  sale,  and  as 
the  first  of  a  regular  series  of  snoh 
memoirs  to  illustrate  the  map  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  though  this  work,  as  it 
appears,  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  British  Association,  which  ad- 
dressed the  government  in  favour  of 
its  continuance — of  the  grand  Jury 
of  the  county  of  Derry,  who  also 
addressed  the  government  for  the  same 
purpose — of  tne  public  press  of  the 
British  islands,  and  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  both  at  home 
and  abroad — though  Professor  Pictet 
of  Geneva  pronounced  it  a  work  **  fort 
procieux,*'  and  Lord  Brougham  *'a  co- 
rollary from  the  Survey,  more  valuable 
than  the  Survey  itself* — this  most 
remsrkable  unanimity  and  amount  of 
public  opinion  in  its  favour  was  re- 
garded as  nothing,  and  fVom  some 
miserable  feeling  as  to  its  expense,  or 
pretext  of  economy,  the  publication 
of  ni(»re  of  the  memoirs  was  prohibited, 
and  ultimately  the  corps  of  persons 
chiefly  employed  on  its  compilation 
were  discharged  as  no  longer  neces- 
sary now  that  the  map  itself  had  been 
finikhed.  Well  might  Dr.  Romney 
Kubins«>n,  a»  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, thus  express  himself  on  so 
marked  a  slight  of  the  wishes  and 
opiuion2i  of  a  iKnly  sa  illustrious:— 

'•  THh  memoir  wat  •^U'sponilwi  without 
the*  ^lif^htckt  attention  l»einK  paid  to  the 
m4*roorial  of  tlin  Britiih  Ansociatioa, 
Hhieh  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before 


you  on  Saturday,  wMeh  was  the  tipreti 
sion  of  the  sentiments  of  at  least  twe 
thousand  highly  informed  persona  tfom 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  whoM  latcUee- 
tuai  rank  entitled  them  at  least  to  wpmm 
consideration.** 

We  were  about  to  la?  so  mneli 
for  the  courtesy  of  a  Whig  goveni* 
ment  and  their  aflectionate  atteotioB 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland!  but  we 
shall  keep  our  political  fbelinffs  under* 
and  prooeed  calmly.  Dr.  KoblnsoB 
was  next  asked  in  what  yetr  the  roe* 
morial  of  the  Associatioii  was  pre* 
sented,  and  he  aoswera  t— 

"The  memorial  was  presented  hi 
1835 ;  we  were  informed  by  his  ExeeU 
leney  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  Treasary,  but  ao 
answer  was  ever  returned  to  us ;  aM 
ahortlv  after  that  the  pobUcatioii  eC 
this  Aleomir  was  ordered  to  be  aue- 
pended.  Afterwards  a  portion  of  tiM 
snijeet  was  resumed  by  the  pubHeatfaMi 
of  the  Geologioal  IfeiBoir  of  London- 
derry, without  either  eonsulting  the 
interests  of  science  in  general  or  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  publio.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  Geokgieal  Me- 
moir was  coneeded  to  the  entreaties  of 
a  deputation  pf  geok^ts,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  others  felt  that  the  branehee 
of  science  in  whioh  they  were  Interested 
should  also  have  been  taken  Into  the 
account.** 

But  the  feeling!  In  favour  of  the 
Memoir  which  Imd  fixed  thenselvee 
in  the  minds  of  the  educated  claaiei 
of  all  partiee  in  Ireland,  thowli 
they  might  appeared  to  have  died 
away,  only  slumbered  for  awhile»  to 
exhibit  themselves  with  Increased 
vi^ur  when  a  fitting  opportunity  fbr 
doing  so  should  arnve.  And  soeh 
an  opportnnitv  seenied  to  ofler  itself 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
present  govemnent  in  power,  and  the 
consequent  advance  of  the  empire  fai 
prosperitv.  The  Royal  Irish  Aen- 
demy,  which  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  eHie  of  the  educated  claisee 
in  IreUnd,  took  the  initiative  move* 
ment  in  theeipressinn  of  public  opinioa 
by  presenting  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
the  following  important  memorial  :— 

••  To  hit  Exeellency  PhiKp  Barl  de  Grey. 
Lord  Lieateoant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  kc  ke. 

**May  it  please  your  Excellency-. 
The  deputation  f^-om  the  eouaoU  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  beg  lente  te  draw 
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the  attention  of  your  ExccUoncy  to  the 
followins^  statement. 

**  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland,  it  appears  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  details  of  such 
works,  much  valuable  matter  has  been 
collected.  The  desire  of  enlarging  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  productive  resources 
of  the  country  has  caused  the  collection 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  information  re- 
specting its  geology,  natural  history, 
and  statistics,  while  the  necessity  of 
fixing  on  some  sure  basis  the  ortho- 
graphv  of  the  maps,  has  led  to  the  ac- 
cumuntion  of  a  treasure  of  antiquarian 
research,  which  is  doubly  precious  from 
the  perishing  character  of  its  materials, 
and  the  total  neglect  that  previously 
attended  such  inquiries. 

**  The  academy,  as  specially  including 
those  pursuits  among  the  objects  of  their 
institution,  welcomed  the  appearance  of 
the  *  Memoir  of  Derrv*  with  a  satisfac- 
tion too  soon  checked  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  plan  of  publication,  in 
which  the  materials  of  every  kind,  re- 
lative to  the  same  locality,  were  brought 
together  and  exhibited  in  one  view. 
Since,  however,  they  find  that  a  sepa- 
rate  publication  of  the  geological  part 
of  the  survey  has  been  permitted,  they 
venture  to  hope  that  the  public  will  not 
be  deprived  of  the  remaming  matter — 
in  no  respect  less  important,  in  some 
respects  far  more  interesting. 

"  Therefore,  even  were  they  not  em- 
boldened by  the  kind  attention  which 
your  Excellency  has  ever  shown  to  the 
national  interests,  they  should  feel 
themselves  deficient  in  their  duty,  not 
merely  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  literary 
and  scientific  world  in  general,  if  they 
did  not  submit  to  your  Excellency's 
consideration  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing a  work  so  well  uegun.  They  do 
not  of  course  presume  to  suggest  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  this ;  out  while 
they  arc  confident  that  it  can  be  ac- 
complished at  a  trifling  expense,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  has  been  already 
incurred,  and  which  is  thrown  away  if 
its  results  are  not  published,  thev  are 
also  certain  that  the  work  will  yield  far 
more  than  a  full  e<|uivalent  of  the  cost, 
by  exciting  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  reflecting  honour  on  the 
government. 

••  William  Rowan  Hamilton, 

*■  Pmident  of  the  Aca^kmr. 
••Janaary  I'Jth,  1843." 

Thi.<  step  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  (of  all 
parties)  connected  with  Ireland,  held 
at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
ahire,  on  Monday,  June  li^  IMii,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions  were 
a^eed  to  ;-«• 


**  At  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  mi- 
tlemen  connected  with  Ireland,  liela  at 
the  house  of  the  Blarquis  of  Downshire, 
on  Mondav,  Juno  19th,  1643. 

**  The  Marquis  of  Downabire  in  tho 
chair. 

*'  Proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Clare,  se- 
conded by  the  O'Connor  Don. 

**  Resolved— That  the  first  Tolame  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Memoir  was  pab- 
Hshed  in  the  year  1837,  by  i^OTemment, 
and  that  at  tnat  time  materials  were  in 
process  of  collection  for  Uliutrating  the 
whole  of  Ireland  by  similar  memoirs. 

*'  That  these  materials  comprise  very 
valuable  information  on  natural  history. 
including  geology,  statistics,  topogra- 
phical history,  and  local  antiquities, 
omitting  nothmg  which  coold  be  coiUI- 
dered  as  belonging  to  a  survey,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word. 

**  That  it  was  hoped  that  this  Memoir 
would  have  been  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  publications,  forming,  on  the 
basis  of  the  ordnance  maps,  a  work  of 
the  highest  national  importance. 

"  That  this  work  was  luspended,  as 
this  meeting  much  regrets,  after  the 
publication  of  that  volume;  but  thai 
m  consequence  of  the  reprasentatioiis 
made  bv  a  deputation  of  Irish  members 
of  parliament,  the  geological  branch  of 
the  survey  was  separately  resumed,  by 
order  of  government. 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  public  import- 
ance and  interest  that  the  materials  so 
collected  should  be  made  available  while 
the  organisation  framed  for  carrying  on 
the  survey  exists,  and  which  aflTords 
means  for  collecting,  and  facilitatiafr, 
and  methodising  facts  never  likely  to 
recur. 

I  *'  That  on  this  account  it  Is  highly 
desirable  that  the  work  should  be  now 
resumed  and  completed,  on  the  sane 
plan  as  the  volume  alrMdy  published, 
although  probably  on  a  less  expensive 
scale,  and  entering  into  less  minute 
details. 

**  Proposed  by  Lord  Kenmare,  se» 
conded  by  Viscount  Bernard. 

"  Resoived_That  the  foregoing  re- 
solutions be  very  respectfully  but 
strongly  urged  upon  the  consideration 
of  Her  Mi^esty's  Government,  and  that 
the  follow mg  noblemen  and  gcatlemca 
be  appointed  a  deputation  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  act  also  as  a  committee  ia 
promoting  this  important  olyect—. 


l-ord  Downdiirs 

LordCltrt 

lionl  liaUmel 

Lord  Kenmar* 

Ijitii  Bcrnird 

Mr.  Rom 

Mr.  lIliWMMi 

M  irquto  ot  Cliarlcnto 


TlwOXoanor 

Mr.  Wyn 

Mr  ttuiw 

Mr.  O.  A. 

Mr.Vewy 

Mr.Chraw 

LoriAdMe 

Ms.  W.  t.O'Mm 
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**  TIm  following  noblemeii  and  gen- 
tlemen attended  tne  meeting  in  Hanover 
square,  l&th  June,  1849^ 


Marquto  of  DoiriMhira 

Th«£tflerCten 

Lord  C'arbrry 

Ittr  Urabaa  Vcnty 

Col.  Conolly 

TiM  O'Coanor  Don 

Mr.  Sluw 

MarquU  of  Ctoorkafde 

Mr-HoM 

EbtI  of  CkMOirtj 

If  arquU  of  1  bomoad 

Mr.  M*.  K.  O.  Ooro 

Mr.JnDMH.  UamUtoQ 

Mr.  Arehbold 

ViteooDt  Jorrini 

Ewl  of  dcogafl 

Mr.  Wade^ 

Lord  CmUcouIim    i 


Mr.  CiMMMa 

Mr.Ufifojr 

Karl  of  K/ttmun 

Mr  David  Rorb* 

Earl  of  Baadon 

Hoo.  —  Catwv 

Mr.  Wnt 

Lord  Bernard 

Loffd  Adara 

Hon.  T.  VcMy 

Earl  of  IJiioircl 

CoLVeroer 

Mr.  Grtfory 

CapUla  llmr 

Mr.W.ft.O'Bnffi 

Col.  Wyndbam,  Fitwoitil 

8ir  Jobs  Burka 

Mr.  O.  A.  HamUtPB 


The  wishes  of  such  distinguished 
bodies  were  not  unheeded,  as  those  of 
others,  scarceW  less  distinguished,  had 
been  previously.  The  premier  received 
the  deputation  with  the  courteous  at- 
tention which  might  have  been  expected 
bv  such  a  bodj  from  one  so  enlightened 
and  right-minded,  and — with  bb  cha- 
racteristic sagacity — determined  at  once 
on  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
to  take  evidence,  and  report  to  the 
government  on  such  points  of  inquiry 
as  he  considered  it  right  the  govern- 
ment should  be  acquainted  with  before 
thev  took  any  final  step  on  a  matter  of 
such  importance.  The  commissioners 
ap{K)intt*d  were — Mr.  Young,  Captain 
Boldero,  and  Lord  Adare — the  first, 
as  a  representative  of  the  government ; 
the  second,  of  the  ordnance  deiMirt- 
ment ;  and  the  third,  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  at  whose  solicitation  the 
commission  originated  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  following  official  memoran- 
dum was  presented  to  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  «*iOth  of  June  following: 

*'  The  accompanving  representation 
has  bc«'n  delirprcd  to  Sir  KubiTt  Peel, 
by  a  disputation  representing  a  large 
lM»dy  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  resi- 
dents and  proprietors  of  e^tates  in  Ire- 
land. A  e(»mmunic*ation  on  the  same 
luhject,  to  the  Lurd  Lieutt^nant  of  Ire- 
land, has  been  made  by  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Iri.^h  Academy,  mhieh  is  also 
annexed. 

**  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  denirous  that, 
into  Mime  of  the  matters  adverted  to  in 
the^e  npr«v«>ntatioii5,  an  itujuiry  ahould 
b<*  ma<le  belore  any  proc^fding  he 
adopt<*<i.  or  decision  taken,  by  her 
majesty's  f^overnment ;  and  he  will  be 
murh  obliged  to 

Mr.  Young, 

<  'aptain  Boldero,  and 

i#ord  Adare, 


if  they  will  undertake  that  iuqairj,  aad 
report  the  reault  of  it,  together  with 
snch  observations  and  sug^estloos  aa 
nay  appear  to  them  deservmg  of  the 
considerations  of  Her  Mi^ty's  Go- 
vernment. 

**  The  followhiff  are  the  principal 
points  to  which  it  sboold  be  diraoted:— . 

**  L  What  is  the  natura  and  extent 
of  that  information  respcetiag  the  n* 
ology,  natnral  history,  and  statlsuct 
of  Ireland,  which  has  been  actoallj  col* 
lected,  and  to  which  reference  is  mada 
in  an  accompanying  letter  firom  Captain 
Larcon,  bearing  date  the  16th  of  May, 
1849? 

**  IL  To  what  eonnties,  or  districts, 
in  Ireland  does  this  information  refer  ? 

«*  111.  By  whom  was  it  collected  and 
arranged? 

«*  IV.  What  provisicm  has  been  made 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  manuscript 
volumes,  and  other  documents  which 
contain  it ;  ani  how  far  are  they  accea* 
sible  to  those  who  may  wish  to  consult 
them? 

**  V.  What  propria  has  been  made 
with  the  geologtcaf  survey  of  Ireland? 

**  VI.  In  what  manner  is  that  survey 
now  conducted  ? 

**VII.  What  arrangementa  have  been 
made  in  respect  to  the  continuance  of 
the  geologi<»d  survey,  and  the  publl* 
cations  of  the  results  of  it  ?  What  has 
been  the  cost  of  such  publications  aa 
may  have  actually  taken  place  at  the 
public  charge,  in  respect  to  thb  sur- 
vey ;  and  how  far  has  that  charge  been 
diminished,  or  is  it  likely  to  be  di- 
minished, by  the  sale  of  the  work  to 
private  individuals  ? 

VIII.  1.  (a)  Could  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  geological  survey  be  eon* 
nected  advantageously  with  mstorical, 
statistical,  and  antiquarian  researches, 
(&)  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  upon  a 
plan  prescribed  by  that  department ;  (e) 
such  researches  Mng  maae  throush  the 
local  and  voluntary  exertions  of  indi- 
viduab  interested  in  and  conversant 
with  the  sublets  of  this  inquiry,  or  by 
institutions  formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  digestmg  mate- 
rials? 

IX.  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  effected  by  such  means  in 
Scotland;  in  what  manner  and  upon 
what  (general  principles  the  parochial 
statistical  survey  now  in  progress  in 
that  country  is  conducted ;  what  is  the 
cost  of  conducting  it,  of  publishing  the 
result  of  the  inquiriM  made,  and  what 
is  the  actual  and  estimated  return  from 
the  rale  of  the  publications. 

*'  X.  In  some  of  the  papers  attached 
to  this  memorandum,  referenoe  Is  made 
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to  a  memoir  which  is  understood  to  have 
been  prepared  and  printed  at  the  public 
charji^e,  containin^ir  &  very  elaborate  and 
detailed  account  of  a  single  parish  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry — that  of  Temple- 
more. 

**  As  the  account  of  this  sin;?lc  parish 
eonfititutes  a  work  of  nearly  40()  pages, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  continuing  a  publication  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  on  such  a  scale  would 
be  extremely  great ;  and,  independently 
of  the  couHideration  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense, it  may  well  he  doubted  whether 
the  value  of  the  memoir  is  increased  by 
the  great  extent  and  variety  of  the  detail 
into  which  it  enters  on  many  points  of 
merely  local  and  temporary  interest. 

**  XI.  It  has  l)een  suggested,  however, 
that  the  materials  for  a  memoir  for  each 
county  in  Ireland,  comprising  informa- 
tion of  a  general  nature  connectefl  with 
the  statistics,  history,  an<l  antiquities  of 
each  county,  might  bo  collected  and 
digested ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
geological  hurvey  of  Ireland,  combined 
with  such  information  as  oflicors  in 
the  employ  of  government  in  various 
public  departments,  parliamentary  docu- 
ments, and  the  contributions  of  indivi- 
dual!!, might  supply,  would  afford  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  such  a  collcc« 
tion. 

*•  To  this  point,  in  particular,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  desirous  uf  calling  your 
attention. 

**  XII.  It  is  important  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  tne  best  principle  on 
which  such  a  memoir  should  be  pre- 
pared, in  respect  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  information  to  be  com- 
prise<i  in  it  ;  what  wimld  be  the  In^st 
mode  of  pres«»rving  and  digesting  that 
information ;  the  prohahle  f*xpen^e  of  the 
undertaking,  including  hot h  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  materials  and  the  pui>lication 
uf  thi>ni ;  the  probabh'  future  demand 
for  the  work,  and  how  far  the  sale  of  it 
might  contribute  to  defray  the  charge. 

*'  Sir  Robert  Pei»l  has  reason  to  be- 
Iiev(>  that  iis«'fu!  information  on  some  of 
the  points  refer nnl  to  in  this  memoran- 
dum may  Im*  procured  from  the  follow- 
ing persons  whose  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject : 

(\>lone|  Colby, 
Rev.  Dr.  To'dd, 
Mr.  IN'trie, 
(^aptain  Larcom, 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson. 

It  would  bi>  important  that  there  should 
be  a  full  and  accurate  reiNirt  of  any 
opinions  and  suggestiun.-i  which  may  be 
elicitfd  in  the  cuur»e  uf  tlu*  inquiry,  and 
authority  will  be  given  ti»  incur  t»uch 
expi'ttM  a*  may  bv  necessary  fur  that 
puriwM. 


*'  Attached  to  this  memorandnn  ai« 
certain  papers  and  letters  from  O^oimI 
Colhy,  and  others  bearing  apoQ  the 
subject  of  this  in(|uiry. 

**  ROBBBT  PSXU 
•*  Whitehall,  June  30,  lft43." 

Thus  authoriied,  the  commiMioners 
immediately  summoned  for  exwnin^ 
tion,  not  only  the  distinguished  gen* 
tlemen  named  by  Sir  Rolwrt  Peel«  bat 
also  many  otheriy  equally  emioeot  for 
their  learnitig  and  acquaintADce  with 
the  subjects  to  be  inquired  into ;  toge- 
ther with  intelligent  men  practical/ 
acquainted  with  the  bookselling  and 
publishing  business ;  and  the  result  of 
their  labours  is  the  very  Taloable  and 
interesting  volume  now  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  both  houses  of 
parliament^  and  the  public  generally. 
Of  the  report  of  the  commissiooen 
themselves,  which  constitutes  the  first 
part  of  this  volume,  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  any  minute  detail;  but  we  maj 
observe  generally,  that  no  dutj  was 
ever  more  faithfully  or  adroirabjj  per- 
formed, than  was  that  imposed  on  tba 
commissioners  on  this  occasion.  Every 
point  suggested  by  the  premier  fbr 
mvestigation  has  been  minuteW  oia* 
mined  and  reported  on — and  tnough 
with,  perhaps,  a  judicious  cautioDp 
they  refrain  from  expressing  their  owa 
opinions,  as  they  were  not  called  fort 
it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  suggestions 
which  they  offer  as  those  of  expcrl- 
enccil  persons,  that  it  is  their  arient 
and  unanimous  wish,  that  the  meaoir 
in  all  its  branobes,  should  be  conti* 
nued.  Lot  us  add,  that  the  pnblie 
generally,  and  the  Irish  portion  of  it 
in  particular,  owe  a  deep  and  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  gentlemeo 
for  their  valuable  labours*  and  mora 
es]>ecially  to  that  distinguished  young 
nobleman.  Lord  Adarc«  to  whose  an- 
tiring  exertions  the  important  movo- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  memoir  is  maialy 
attributable. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  ipirit 
of  this  re|>ort,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  evidence  AimiJied 
in  fav(»ur  of  the  topographical  and  aa« 
tiquarian  portion  of  tbe  memoir— .that 
portion  in  which  we,  as  literary  nwot 
are  of  course  most  interested  :— 

**  The  publication  of  the  topograpU- 
cal  and  antiquarian  msiHn  Is  aoro* 
cated.  not  merely  on  tlit  gTMUd  of  ibrir 
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inApirinR  f^oneral  intorost,  an<I  thoir  iin« 
|Mirluiit  bfariii^s  <>n  hiittory  and  ethno- 
f;ra|iliv,  l)Ut  specially  on  tlu>  ;;r(mmi 
that  u  i;rcat  niaMK  of  matcriaU,  nhoso 
\aliit»  i"  liii^hly  appr*M'iatiMi  by  r«»mpr- 
t«Mit  jiiil'^i'N,  ItuH  Iti'iMi  ulrt*aily  roll«-ctt>4l; 
tliHt  ill  itt  pri'Nont  btnti*  it  is  nml  iniiHt 
ri-inaiii  iiia(M't-^>ibU>an(l  us4'lt'!»N:  an«]  that 
till  re  i»  III*  itlvi-tual  moili>  t»t*  iiri>ii<'r\in|; 
it  f\i  cpl  by  publi?»liiii^.  Much  uttt>iitii>ii 
\ia4  fXi'itt-J.  both  at  hi>iiit'  and  on  tlu> 
Contini'iit,  by  thi>  %oluini>  which  liajt 
ainady  appfarcd,  and  a  rosuniption  of 
till'  Hork  Uduhl,  ic  is  likely,  bi*  a('('<>pta« 
Ml*  ill  many  quarttTs.  IT  rach  ri>unty 
niriiioir  u«ro  to  bi>  diviilod  into  thrcK* 
or  nit>ri>  parts  or  APctiims,  acconlini;  to 
thi>  subiccts  treat (nI,  and  sold  Kcparately, 
flitriTcnt  tastcH  would  bi'  ^^ratiticd,  an«i 
ihr  nunili«T  ot*  puri'haMTM  probably  au)|^<- 
n.i'iitrd  ;  but  tlii.H  it  a  minor  arran^e- 
iiii'iit,  whit'h  hail  brttcr  lie  left  to  tho>e 
«ih«i  may  hereafter  ha\e  the  conduct  of 
I  he  work,  in  ca-sc  it  bu  hanctinnud  and 
continued. 

"  Mui-h  li<:ht  lia>  been  thmwn  on  tho 
literarv  and  eeel«->ia>tical  hi7*ti>rv  of 
Ireland  by  Arelibi>hop  r»her.  Sir 
Jamen  Ware,  and  (\)l|;an,  while  th«  to- 

iii>;;raphiral  and  monumental  anti({uities 
ia\e  hail  but  meagre  notice.  The  .sub- 
Jeet  is  therefore  unexhausted,  ind(H*<l 
nliiiovt  uiitoui-hed  ;  and  miimjuirer,  until 
the  ntfieefo  of  the  sur\ev  «'ommenc(*<l 
their  labours,  has  e%er  brou;;ht  an  equal 
aiiiouiit  of  jural  knoHle«l^e,  sound  criti- 
ri<>in,  and  aeeurate  aei|uaintancc  with 
thi*  Irish  Ian;;ua;;e  to  bear  upon  it. 
There  are  at  present  more  monument* 
of  early  aiitiquity  existing;  in  Ireland 
than  ill  KTi;;land.  S«uiie  di>^triets  are 
|iHrtii-ularl\  rich  in  them  ;  but  from  the 
injuries  of  the  wi-ather,  neglect,  and  tho 
iucreasi*  of  «'ulti>atiou,  thev  are  rapidly 
disapfiearin;;.  So  that  if  Irish  antiqui- 
ti»'s  are  to  •  i'>cape  the  shi]iHr<'ck  of 
tiiiH-.'  it  Would  sc«.||i  thev  must  do  so 
iii»w  iir  n»'\iT  —  ihi"  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  colieetiii;;  the  materials  pro- 
s'uts  itself  there  are  at  hand  admira- 
}•!«■  iii-trunients  fur  the  ta>k  in  Mr.  I'e- 
trif  :itid  his  a-si«taiits  trained,  ai  tht'V 
h.t\i*  I'ffii.  in  till*  ortho<.;r.ipliic  depart- 
in*  nt  "f  th«  snr\«-\  ;  such  p'-r-oiis  are 
of  rar--  i>:-curriiice,  and  the  limits 
uithiii  which  the  Irish  laiiiruap'  is 
5p>>k«n  are  year  by  _\ear  becoming  nar- 
r>ii\fr,  wliii*'  'the  niiUiunieiitM,  names, 
wiiriN,  provrrl  "■,  traditiiuis,  pri\ale  re- 
i>>ri!«.  ;iii  1  •  >  idriiri  s,  ira^iiMiits  nf 
stcrl--,  |».is«-.4^i '^  tt\  l"Miks  thiit  <  oiici'rn 
ii->t  "t'lrv.  aii'l  tl  •■  like,  troiii  which  an 
i\ai  t  .iiid  >4-rii|iul<<Us  tlili^^eiM'i'  should 
rti-.\«r  -i.ii:!!**  f';it ,'  M  n  ■■'»  \il\ance- 
nieiit  •■!  Li-uriii(iLr>  ill  luarirm.  are  fail- 
i'l.r     iin.iy     and     pa^-iii;;    i-ut     i»f    nie- 


The  report  concludes  with  the  sufc« 
geKtionit  already  alluded  to,  and  which 
are  three  in  number.  The  fir»t  re- 
late:i  to  the  contouring  of  the  niajw, 
the  ex(»en»o  of  which  in  estimateil 
at  X'n(M><H».  The  berond  relates  to 
the  to{Kigraphical  and  antiquarian 
memoir,  iiicludiufr  an  economic  Kcction 
— that  in,  a  section  treating  of  the 
practical  applications  to  the  (listrict  of 
geubigy  and  airricultural  chemistry,  the 
ezpenbc  of  which  it  is  t>stiniated  would 
be  for  the  first  year  ^.l^i'ti!*!),  and  for 
each  of  the  Ad b> wing  years  £h,!}{H\,  or 
in  all  £t)0,0(M),  to  be  provided  in  twelve 
Years.  The  direction  of  these  two 
branches  to  be  under  (*aptain  Larcom, 
with  the  aid  of  Professor  Kane,  Mr. 
Petrie,  and  the  other  gentlemen  al- 
ready trained  to  the  work.  The  third 
relates  to  the  to|K»graphical  geology  of 
Ireland,  to  be  committed  to  Sir  Henry 
de  la  HechCf  assisted  by  Captain  .lames 
as  chief  in  Ireland,  and  Professor 
Philifw  to  examine  the  fossil  and  other 
organic  remains,  &c:  the  memoir  to 
be  completi'd  in  ten  years,  at  an  an- 
nual exDc^nAC  of  £\bixK  So  that  tho 
total  estimated  ex|M*nse  of  the  contour 
maps  and  the  memoir  in  all  itft  branches 
would  not  exceed  XH.^,(HM),  or  an  an- 
nual exfienditure  of  £.^,850,  a  small 
sum  indeed  for  the  necessarv  comple- 
tion of  a  great  national  worL,  which, 
including  the  valuation,  will  have  cost 
the  country  X1,(MM»,(I2!)  iHs.  S^d. 

Can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that,  in 
the  present  |>o»ition  and  circumstances 
of  the  empire,  such  a  government  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  will  hesitate,  for  such 
a  comparatively  trifling  ex|>enditure, 
to  effect  an  object  so  sure  to  raise  the 
character  of  that  government  in  the 
esteem  of  the  enlightened  men  of  the 
empire  and  of  Kuropo,  and  to  en.'^ure  the 
gratituile  uf  those  in  Ireland  more  |iar« 
ticularlv?  Is  tireat  Britain,  the  Wf>st 
jiowerful  and  wealthy  nation  in  the 
universe,  the  most  illu^triouw  for  her 
bravery,  and  spirit  of  enterprise — for 
her  skill  in  ine<'hanical  arts  and  manu- 
factures— for  the  ca|uibility  of  her  sons 
to  reach  the  highest  |Nnncs  of  human 
excellence  in  ev«rv  ititelle<*tual  exer- 
tion--i:«.  We  say,  such  an  empire  to 
cimtinue  for  ever,  from  the  want  of 
goveriiuient  suptKirt,  inferior  to  many 
others  of  limited  power  in  its  attention 
tn  the  general  dilTu^ion  of  kiio«leiltre 
of  all  kinds  amongst  its  ]><'ople,  and 
l>articularly  of  those  classes  of  know. 
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ledge  which  give  loftines:!  and  dignity 
of  thought  to  a  nation^  and  without 
iihich  woalth  only  becomes  in  the  end 
the  cauiic  of  national  corruption,  de- 
basement, and  <lecav  ?  No !  Sir  Robert 
Puel  will  not  hesitate.  He  who  has  no 
paltry  or  sordid  objects  of  ambition  to 
gratify — who  has  undertaken  the  la- 
bours and  the  harassing  cares  of  office 
only  for  an  imperishable  fame,  will  leave 
nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  conso- 
lidate and  secure  the  eternity  of  this 
vast  empire,  and  to  leave  it  as  it  ought, 
and  as  it  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  be,  the 
first  of  the  world  in  every  thing  noble 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  in  wealth 
and  power.  He  will  do  this,  and  tread 
upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  glory. 

We  had  intended  at  starting  to  give 
some  extracts  from  the  evidence  itself, 
but  we  have  too  little  space  left  to  do 
so  satisfactorily ;  and,  moreover,  where 
so  much  anil  varied  intelligence 
abounds,  it  would  be  difficult  in  such 
small  selections  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  evidence, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  and  a 
partial  selection  from  the  evidence  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  only,  might  lead 
to  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  we 
considered  that  of  others  as  inferior, 
or  less  important.  We  cannot  con- 
clude, however,  without  adverting  to 
the  admirable  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Wy>e,  on  the  great  attention  paid  by 
the  French  government  to  the  sta- 
tistics, topographical  history,  and  an- 
titjuities  of  the  country,  and  its  bene- 
ficial results  in  raising  the  standard  of 
national  civilization.  And  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  now  abroad  on  the 
('ontinent,  and  which  animates  even 
some  of  the  smallest  of  its  states,  for 
the  preservation  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  its  ancient  monuments,  wo 
are  tempted  to  reprint  the  following 
ordinance  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt : — 

**  Louis,  by  the  )<^racc  of  Go<l  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  &c.  &c.,  onsidering 
that  the  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture still  exi>ting  lire  among  the 
most  important  and  most  interesting 
dociimonts  of  history,  and  affiird  in- 
structive views  of  the  earlv  manners, 
civilization,  and  ci%-il  constitution  of  the 
nation,  thus  rendering  their  preserva- 
tion highly  desirable,  we  have  d<'creed 
as  follows : — 


1.  Our  Board  of  Works  is  to  procure 
correct  catalogues  of  all  the  remains  of 
ancient  architecture  which,  either  in  a 
historical  point  of  view  or  as  worlis  of 
art,  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and 
to  have  their  present  situation  described, 
and  the  other  monuments  of  art  extant 
in  the  same,  as  paintings,  statues,  Itc^ 
particularly  mentioned. 

'*  "1.  The  said  Board  is  to  invite  the 
learned  of  every  province,  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  its  history,  to  co- 
operate in  the  historical  preparation  of 
such  catalogues,  for  which  purpose  the 
requisite  documents  are  to  be  comma- 
nicated  to  them  out  of  the  archives. 

'*  3.  The  principal  of  these  buildings, 
or  those  which  are  in  the  roost  ruinous 
state,  are  to  be  delineated,  and  tbe  de- 
signs, together  with  the  descriptions,  to 
be  deposited  in  our  museum. 

**4.  The  Board  of  Works  is  to  sub. 
mit  to  our  approbation  the  list  of  the 
buildings  deemed  worthy  to  be  pre* 
served  or  delineated,  to  correspond  rea* 
pecting  their  repairs  with  the  requbite 
authorities,  and  to  make  the  rcquuito 
proposals  to  us  on  the  subject. 

**5.  If  it  should  be  thought  proper 
to  make  alterations  in  any  of  tneso 
buildings,  or  to  pull  them  down,  it  b  to 
l>c  done  only  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  said  board,  and  with  our  approval 
in  the  requisite  cases. 

**  6.  If  in  digging,  or  on  other  occa- 
sions, relics  of  antiquity  should  bt  dis- 
covered, our  public  Ainctionaries  are  to 
take  eare  that  they  be  carefully  pre- 
servcil ;  and  notice  of  their  discorerr 
is  to  l>e  immediately  sent  to  the  Boari 
of  Works,  or  to  the  managers  of  the 
Museum. 

'*7.  All  public  functionaries  are eigofawd 
carefully  to  watch  over  tlie  prescrT»> 
tion  of  all  the  monuments  recorded  in 
the  aforesaid  catalogues,  fur  which  pur* 
pose  the  latter  are  to  be  printed  and 
communicated  to  them. 

(Signed)  "LoVIt. 

•'  I)«mi>UiU,  J*n.  n,  ISIS.** 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  nj— is  it 
not  a  delightful  spectacle»  now  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  exbibiteo  m 
Ireland,  to  see  Irishmen  of  all  partiat 
and  creeds,  the  most  illnttrioiia  m 
rank  and  the  most  eminent  in  Ulciit% 
combining  xealoosly  lor  an  olject  of 
good  to  their  common  country?  and 
may  we  not  take  it  ai  an  anapiMas 
omen  of  the  happiness  and  peaea  jK 
in  store  for  us,  and  which  mnsl  Iblwv 
as  an  inevitable  reralt  of  the  conti- 
nuaiice  of  a  unity  thus  bappilj  bcgoa  ? 
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The  world's  my  filbert,  which  with  mjr  crackers  I  will  open.'* 

Shakaptart, 

**  Hard  texts  are  iim/«  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  their  eaters  : 
Open  the  shells,  and  von  shall  have  the  meat : 
They  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat." 

John  Bmtyan, 

'*The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 

And  the  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine  ; 

And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 

Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine." 


A    NUr    roE   THE    ECAL    <' LIBERATOR. 


•« 


When  Solomon  said  there  was  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun,  he  never 
knew  Lord  Normanby.  That's  a  fact» 
and  now  to  show  cause. 

No  attribute  of  regal,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  be  inferred  of  vice- 
regal personages,  have  met  such  uni- 
versal praise  from  the  world,  as  the 
wondrous  tact  they  would  seem  to 
possess,  regarding  the  most  suitable 
modes  of  flattering  the  pride  and  gra- 
tifying the  passions  of  those  they 
govern. 

It  happens  not  un frequently,  that 
they  leave  this  blessed  privilege  un- 
iise«l,  and  give  themselves  slight  pains 
in  its  exercise  ;  but  should  the  time 
come  when  its  exhibition  may  he 
deemed  fit  or  necessary,  their  instinc- 
tive appreciation  is  said  never  to  fail 
them,  and  they  invariably  hit  off  the 
great  trait  of  a  people  at  once. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  the  elevated 
standard  on  which  they  are  placed, 
gives  them  this  wondrous  coup  (Teril, 
and  enables  them  to  take  wider  views 
than  mortals  less  eminently  situated  ; 
perhapA  it  is  some  old  leaven  of  privi- 
leges derivable  from  right  divine.  But 
no  matter,  the  thing  is  so. 

Napoleon  well  knew  the  temper  of 
Frenchmen  in  his  day,  and  how  cer- 
tain short  \(ords,  emblematic  of  their 
country's  greatness  and  gl^ry,  could 
fascinate  their  minds  an«l  bend  them  to 
bis  purpose.  In  Russia,  the  czar  is 
the  heatl  of  the  church,  as  of  the 
state,  and  a  mere  vturd  from  him  to 
one  of  his  people  ii  a  treasure  above 


Btygar*i  Opera. 

all  price.  lu  Holland,  a  popular  mo« 
narch  taps  some  fortv  puncbeona  of 
schnapps,  and  makes  the  people  drunk. 
In  Belgium,  he  gets  up  a  high  masst 
and  a  procession  of  virgins.  In  the 
States,  a  rabid  diatribe  against  Eng- 
land, and  a  spice  of  Lynch  Law,  are 
dap'trap.  But  every  land  has  its 
own  peculiar  leaning — to  be  gratified 
by  some  one  concession  or  compliment 
in  preference  to  every  other. 

Now,  when  Lord  Normanby  came 
to  Ireland,  he  must  have  been  some- 
what puzzled  by  the  very  multiplicity 
of  those  expectations,  it  was  a  regu- 
lar "  embarras  de  richesses."  There 
was  so  much  to  give,  and  he  so  wil* 
ling  to  g^ve  it ! 

First,  there  was  discouragement  to 
be  dealt  out  against  Protestants— an 
easy  and  a  pleasant  path  ;  then  the 
priests  were  to  be  brought  into 
fashion — a  somewhat  harder  taak ; 
country  gentlemen  were  to  be  snub- 
bed and  affronted ;  petty  attorney* 
were  to  be  petted  and  promoted ;  all 
cUimants  with  an  *<  O  "  to  their  namea 
were  to  have  something — it  looked  na- 
tional ;  men  of  position  and  true  in- 
fluence were  to  be  pulled  down  and  de- 
graded, and  so  on.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  good  two  years  of  smart  practice  in 
the  rupture  of  all  the  ties  of  society, 
and  in  the  overthrow  of  whatever  was 
respectable  in  the  land,  before  he  need 
cry  halt. 

Away  he  went  then,  cheered  by  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  mob  he  loveo,  and 
quick  work  he  made  of  it.  I  need  not 
stop  to  say,  how  pleasant  Dublin  be- 
came when  deserted  of  all  who  could 
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afford  to  quit  it ;  nor  how  peaceful 
were  the  streets  which  no  one  tra- 
verse<l — ubi  solUudlnem  faviunt  parem 
apj>ellant.  The  people,  like  Oliver, 
"asked  for  more:"  ungrateful  people— ^ 
not  content  with  Father  Glynn  at  the 
viceroy's  table,  and  the  Bishop  of 
"  Me80(>otaTnia "  in  the  council,  they 
cried,  like  the  horseleech's  daughters, 
**  give !  give  1" 

'*  What  would  they  have,  the  spal- 
peens ?"  said  Pierce  Mahony  ;  "  sure 
ain't  we  destroying  the  place  entirely, 
and  nobody  will  be  able  to  live  here 
after  us." 

"  What  do  they  want  ?"  quoth  An- 
thony Blake  ;  '♦  can't  they  ha%'e  pa- 
tience ?  Isn't  the  church  trembling, 
and  property  not  worth  two  years' 
purchase  ?" 

"  Upon  my  life  I"  whispered  Lord 
Morpeth,  '*  1  can  t  comprehend  them. 
I  fear  we  have  been  only  but  too 
good-natured  ! — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

And  so  they  pondered  over  their 
difticulties,  but  never  a  man  among 
them  could  suggest  a  remedy  for  their 
new  demand,  nor  make  out  a  ci)nce8- 
sion  which  had  not  been  already  made. 

<*  Did  you  butter  Dun  :"  said  An- 
thonv. 

"  Av,  and  offered  him  the  '  rolls ' 
too,"  »aid  Shell. 

"  It's  no  use,"  interposed  Pierce ; 
"he's  not  to  be  caught." 

"  Couldn't  ye  make  Tom  Steele 
Bis}Hi|)  (»f  Cashcl  ?" 

"  He  wouldn't  take  it,"  grcMined  the 
viceroy. 

"  I»  Mr.  Arkins  a  privy  councillor  r" 

"  No  ;  but  he  might  if  he  liked. 
There's  no  use  in  these  trilles." 

"  J'Jurckti,  gents,  I  have  it !"  cried 
my  lord ;  "order  post-horses  for  me 
this  instant — I  have  it!" 

And  so  he  had,  and  by  that  act 
alone  he  stamped  himself  as  the  first 
man  of  his  party. 

Swifi  philosophiseil  on  the  satiric  touch 
of  building  a  madhouse,  as  the  most 
a|ipropri.it<'  charity  to  Ireland ;  but 
what  w«>uld  he  have  said  had  he  heanl 
that  the  greatest  favour  its  rulers  could 
bestowi— the  most  flattering  compli- 
nivnt  to  national  feeling— was  to  o)K<n 
tho  g.ioU,  to  let  loosf  robbers  and 
liou^ebreiikfrs,  highwaynu-n  and  cut- 
throats— to  return  burglars  to  their 
afflicted  homes,  and  bring  back  felons 
to  their  wet^ping  families.  Some 
sneering  critic  will  object  to  it,  as 


scarcely  complimentary  to  a  conntrj 
to  say — "these  gentlemen  are  only- 
thieves — murderers ;  thej  cannot  hurt 
your  morals.  They  were  sentenced  to 
transportation,  but  why  should  we 
spread  vice  among  innocent  bushment 
and  disseminate  wickedness  through 
Norfolk  Island  ?  Let  them  loose  where 
they  are,  they  know  the  ways  of  the 
place,  they'll  not  mnrder  the  '*  wrong 
man  ;"  depend  upon  it,  too,  the  rent 
won't  suffer  by  their  remaining.  And 
so  my  lord  took  off  the  handcuffs,  and 
filed  the  fetters;  and  the  bondsmen, 
albeit  not  all  "  hereditary,"  went  free- 
Who  should  be  called  the  Liberator, 
I  ask,  after  this  ?  Is  it  your  Daniel, 
who  promises  year  after  year,  and  never 
performs ;  or  you,  my  lord,  who 
strikes  off  real  chains,  not  metaphorical 
ones,  and  liberates  real  captives,  not 
figurative  slaves? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  "great  day  for  Ire- 
land" when  the  villains  got  loose,  and 
must  have  been  a  strong  lesson  on  the 
score  of  domestic  duty  to  many  a  roving 
blade,  who  preferred  spending  that 
evening  at  home,  to  venturing  ont 
after  dark.  My  lonl  covered  himself 
with  laurels,  and  albeit  they  were  ga- 
thered, as  Lord  W«flles)ey  said,  in  the 
"(iroves  of  Blarney,'*  they  well  beeama 
the  brow  they  ornamented. 

I  should  scarcely  have  thought  ne- 
cessary to  ring  a  pu!tan  of  praise  en 
this  great  governor,  if  it  were  not  for 
a  most  unaccountable  attack  his  mag- 
nanimous and  stupendous  mercy,  as 
Tom  Steele  would  call  it,  has  called 
forth  from  some  organ  of  the  preu. 

This  vile  print,  callinj^  itself  Tk§ 
Cork  Constitutumt  thus  discourseth : 

"  Whv,  of  10  whom  he  pardoned,  and 
of  41  whose  srntenres  he  commuted  in 
the  goal  of  our  own  city,  13  were  re- 
committed, and  of  those  no  fewer  than 
10  wen*  in  due  time  transported.  One 
of  thi>  latter,  Mary  Lynrn,  was  subse- 
quently five  times  committed,  and  at  laH 
transiiorlMi ;  Jerfmlah  Twomoy,  mUat 
i)ld  Lork,  was  suhsequently  six  times 
committed,  and  finally  transported, 
while  two  others  were  twice  eonmittcd. 
Tliexe  are  a  snecimen  of  the  persons 
whoin  his  hirdsiiip  delighted  to  nononr. 
Of  tho  whole  57  (who  were  lilierated 
betMvcn  J.inuary,l8aj,and  April,  1839), 
tiiore  were,  at  the  time  of  their  sentenrea 
being  commuted  or  themselves  dis- 
charged. 34  under  sentence  of  trami- 
nortation  and  2  under  sentence  of  dealJL 
In  the  county  gaol,  47  prUonefs  eipa* 
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rii*nf*e4l  the  benefit  of  vlcon-jral  Hhorality. 
Of  tli«^9iis  IH  had  h*»pn  uridor  Hontonci*  of 
transportation,  11  of  thorn  for  life  ;  hut 
h«>w  inanjr  of  them  it  bicaino  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  introdun*  axecond 
or  third  tiin«»  to  tht»  noticu  of  tho  jud^i*. 
or  what  wa«  their  ultiinatt*  dcKtinv,  we 
are,  unfortunatHy,  not  infornifd.  '  The 
m*«»nli»r,  we  ohnerro,  pa.<<^ed  fli*ntonce 
of  transportation  yenterdav  on  a  fellow 
named  Corkory,  who  ha(f  some  yearn 
aifo  JKH'n  similarly  RontoneiHl  by  one  of 
the  jud^t's,  but  for  whonu  refoa«e  hia 
wor^liip  was  unable  to  aee«>unt.  The 
e\planatii>n,  h«i\%e\er,  is  easv.  t.'orki'ry 
was  iiuf  of  tin*  scoundrels  liberated  by 
Lord  N«)rnianby,  and  h<*  has  hinit'  Ikn'R 
lirini:  on  the  plundi-r  of  the  eitixens,  on 
whom  that  vain  and  visionary  \ioeroy  so 
inconsiderately  let  him  loose*" 

Now  I  detest  fiiruro«,  and,  therefore, 
I  w<»n*t  veiitnro  to  dispute  the  inan'ti 
aritbnietie  alntut  the  "ten  in  due  time 
transjMirtetl,"  nor  Corkery,  nor  Mary 
Lvneh,  nor  anv  of  them. 

I  takv  the  facts  on  bis  own  showing, 
and  1  irronnd  upon  tliein  the  mo»t 
triumphant  dcfi-iice  of  the  calumniated 
vicvroy.  What  was  it,  I  ask,  but  the 
very  prescience  of  the  lonl  lieutenant 
we  prai.-se  in  the  act  ?  He  liberated  a 
gaol  full  of  rutlianx,  not  to  inundate 
the*  world  with  a  host  of  felons  and 
Tatrabonds,  but,  simply,  to  ^ive  them 
a  kind  of  (lav  rule. 

**  Let  them  bmse,"  cried  my  lord  ; 
**  take  the  irons  off — devil  a  lon^^ 
they'll  be  free.  Mark  my  words,  that 
felli»w  will  murtler  some  one  else  be- 
fore lon^.  Thank  you,  Mary  Lynch, 
it  lit  a  real  pleasure  to  me  t<i  restore 
vou  to  liberty;"  and  then,  sottOf  "you'll 
have  a  voyaire  out,  nevertheless,  1  see 
that.  OjH'U    the    L'ates — i>ass    out, 

gentlemen  bik^Iiwayini'n.  l)on*t  be 
afraiil,  firood  people  of  fork,  these  are 
infiTnal  ru*!ians.  tbev'll  all  be  back 
atrain  U't'ore  six  months.  It's  no  con- 
s«'«juenee  to  me  to  ver  you  at  large,  for 
1  ba\f  the  liearttVlt  conviction  that 
nio^t  of  y»u  mu-t  be  baii>j'td  yet." 

Il«re  i**  the  tru»'  d«l'e!ire  of  the 
viceroy,  here  tin  ri  al  .md  w  cll-^rounded 
explanation  of  hi*:  conduet  ;  and  I 
hope  wIh!i  Li»rd  Hroii^hini  attacks 
hi*  n'thlf  tVi«'ri  1- -w  liiili  **\'  course  he 
will  —  tlirit  tin*  iii:iri|iii'*  uiil  hurl  bat  k 
oit  liiiii,  uitli  p!-i>u<i  triuMipii,  till*  irre- 
sistible mark  «d*  hi'<  uniti-d  foresij^bt 
and  l>encv«jltnce. 


A  NUT  FOR  "llEa  MAJCSTT*!  lEaTANTt." 

If  a  fair  estimate  were  at  any  moment 
to  be  taken  of  the  time  employed  in 
the  real  business  of  the  country,  and 
that  consume<l  by  public  characters  in 
vindicating  their  conduct,  recapitu* 
lating  their  good  intentions,  and  gloif- 
ing  over  their  liad  acta,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  former  was  to  the  latter 
as  the  ratio  of  FabtafTs  bread  to  the 
"sack." 

A  British  House  of  Commons  is  in 
fact  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  hours 
employed  in  the  pleasant  }>ersonalities 
of  attack  and  defence.  It  is  tome* 
thin^  that  the  "  n(d)le  baron'*  said  last 
session,  or  the  "  right  hon.  baronet** 
didn't  say  in  the  present  one,  engprosaet 
all  their  attention ;  and  the  most  ani- 
mated delates  are  alniut  certain  ez« 
ftressions  of  some  **  honourable  and 
earned  gentleman,*'  who  always  uses  hit 
wor<ls  in  a  8cn>e  ditl'vrcnt  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

If  this  satisfies  the  public  and  stuflTs 
the  news|»apers,  perhaps  I  should  not 
repine  at  it ;  but  certainly  it  is  very 
fatiguing  and  tiresome  to  any  man 
with  a  mmlerately  good  memory  to 
presiTve  the  excellent  traditions  each 
ministry  retains  of  their  own  virtueiy 
and  how  eIoi|uently  the  opposition  can 
hold  forth  upon  the  various  good 
things  they  would  have  done,  had  they 
been  left  f|uietly  on  the  treasury 
benches.  Now  how  much, better  and 
more  business-like  would  it  he  if, 
instead  of  leaving  these  gentlemen 
to  dilate  and  ex|>atiate  on  thc^ir  own 
excellent  qualities,  some  public  stan- 
dards were  to  be  established,  by 
which  at  a  glance  the  world  at 
large  could  decide  on  their  merits  and 
examine  into  their  fitness  for  office  at 
a  future  period.  Your  butler  and 
your  coachman,  when  leaving  your 
ser\  ii'e,  do  not  present  themselves  to 
a  new  master  with  characters  of 
their  own  inditing,  or  if  they  did 
they  would  un(|uesti(mably  require 
a  very  ri^id  scrutiny.  What  would 
you  hay  if  a  cook  who  professes 
herself  a  |M.*rfcet  treasure  of  economy 
and  exci-llence,  warrants  herself  sober, 
anii.J)le,  and  cleaiily^who,  without 
other  vouchers  for  her  6tnesa  than  her 
own,  would  dilate  tm  her  many  \irtues 
andacctmiplishmentst  and  demand  to  be 
taken   into  your  siTvice  l>ecau»e   she 
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than  her  rival.  Such  a  thing  would 
he  preposterous  in  the  kitchen,  hut  it 
is  exactly  what  takes  place  in  parlia- 
ment, and  there  is  hut  one  remedy  for 
it.  Let  her  majesty's  servants,  when 
they  leave  their  i  places,  receive  writ- 
ten characters,  like  tliose  of  less 
exalted  persons.  These  documents 
would  then  he  on  record  when  the 
applicants  sought  other  situations, 
and  could  he  referred  to  with  more 
confidence  hy  the  nation  than  if  given 
by  the  individuals  themselves. 

How  easily  would  the  high-flown 
sentiments  of  any  of  the  "  outs"  he 
tested  hy  a  simple  comparison  with  his 
l:ist  character — how  clearly  would  pre- 
tension he  measured  hy  what  he  had 
done  in  his  last  place.  No  long 
speeches,  no  four  hour  addresses  would 
he  required  at  the  hustings  then. 
Show  us  your  character,  would  be  the 
crv — why  did  he  leave  his  mistress? 
the  question. 

The  petty  subterfuges  of  party 
would  not  stand  such  a  test  as  this ;  ail 
the  little  miserable  explanations — that 
it  was  a  quarrel  in  the  kitchen,  that 
the  couk  suid  this  and  the  foot- 
man said  that,  would  go  for  nothing. 
You  were  turned  out,  and  why  ? — that's 
the  bone  and  sinew  o(  the  matter. 

To  little  purpose  wiiuld  my  Lord 
.lohn  remind  bis  party  tb<it  he  was 
going  to  do  every  thing  for  every  body 
—to  plunder  the  parsons  and  pay  the 
priests — to  swamp  the  constitution  and 
upset  the  church — respectable  ]>eoplc 
would  take  time  to  look  at  his  papers ; 
they  would  svv  that  he  was  an  active 
littlr  busy  man,  aecuHtomed  to  do  the 
whole  work  of  a  family  siiigle-handvil  • 
tbut  he  Wits  in  many  respt^ots  attentive 
and  industrious,  but  had  a  following  of 
low  Irish  acquaintances  whom  he  let 
into  the  house  on  everv  occasion,  and 
that  then  nothing  escaped  them — they 
sm:ished  the  furniture,  broke  the 
looking-ghisses,  and  kicked  up  a  regu- 
lar row  :  for  this  he  was  discharged, 
receiving  all  wages  due. 

Ami  then,  instead  of  suffering  long- 
winded  {lancgyrics  from  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  how  easily  would  the  matter 
be  comprchendeil  in  one  line — "  a 
giiod  servant,  lively,  and  intelligent,  but 
self-sufficient,  and  apt  to  take  airs. 
Turned  off  for  quarrelling  with  the 
Trvnch  valet  next  d<M»r,  and  causing  a 
difference  l>etwci>n  the  families." 

Then    again,    how    decisively    the 


merits  of  a  certain  ex-chancellor  m^ 
be  measured  in  reading — ^'^ hired  as  bai- 
ler, but  insisted  on  cleaning  the  car- 
riage, and  scratched  the  panels ;  woald 
dress  the  dinner,  and  spoiled  the  soup 
and  burned  the  salon ;  never  attended 
to  his  own  duties,  but  spent  his  time 
fighting  with  the  other  servantSy  and 
is  in  fact  a  most  troublesome  member 
of  a  household.  He  is,  however,  both 
smart  and  intelligent,  and  is  allowed  a 
small  pension  to  wait  on  company 
days." 

Trust  me,  this  plan,  if  acted  on—. 
and  I  feel  it  cannot  be  long  neglected-- 
will  do  more  to  put  pretension  on  a 
par  with  desert,  than  all  the  adjourned 
debates  that  waste  the  sessions ;  it  would 
save  a  world  of  unblushing  self-praise 
and  laudation,  and  protect  the  country 
from  the  pushing  impertinence  of  a  set 
of  turned-off  senants. 
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A  MEMBER  of  the  0*Conneli  familyp 
I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  be  accurate 
as  to  which,  brought  forward  a  motion 
some  few  days  since  in  the  Repeal 
Association,  for  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment to  revise  the  code  of  trial  by 
jury  in  this  country — or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  such  alterations  re- 
garding the  jury  list,  as  would  meet 
the  "deplorable  calamities  of  a  late 
event." 

Of  all  our  institutions*  I  know  of 
none  which  comes  in  for  a  greater 
share  of  alternate  praise  and  abusfi 
than  this  same  system  of  trial  by  juryp 
now  cried  up  as  the  palUdium  of 
liberty — now  inveighefl  against  as  the 
secret  weapon  of  tyrannical  domina- 
tion. To-day,  it  is  the  air  we  breath* 
&c.  To-morrow,  the  inquisition  isb 
as  Sancho  says,  '*  Cakes  and  ginserw 
bread"  compared  to  it.  Just  as  Mar- 
shal Soult  is  said  to  have  won  or  lost 
the  battle  of  Toulouse — ^by  the  mo- 
mentary favour  that  brave  soldier 
enjoys  at  Paris,  so  we  estimate  this 
excellent  institution  on  equally  passing 
and  ephemeral  grounds— and  like  or 
dislike  it,  hy  the  last  exercise  of  bb 
office. 

If  one  were  only  to  measure  the 
w  isdoui  of  our  ancestors  by  their  suc- 
cess in  framing  this  institution,  un- 
questionably aluw  standard  would  be 
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furmcd  of  their  skill.  Nothing  ctpt 
was  more  prolific  of  dispute  and  dis- 
agrei*ment.  It  in  a  row  from  heginning 
to  end — some  fighting  to  be  ofT,  others 
to  be  on  ;  some  called  on  a  fine  of 
fiAj — others  claiming  immunity  from 
jrears.  Then,  what  with  swearing  |k'o- 
ple,  who  won't  swear  (except  in  pri- 
vate), challenging,  putting  aside,  &c., 
a  more  disorderly  business  cannot 
well  be  imagined — and  if  it  only  ends 
in  carting  the  congress  to  the  verge  of 
the  county,  is  a  perfect  drama  of  the 
most  ludicrous  kmd. 

To  sup}>osc  that  twelve  people, 
taken  by  force  from  their  friends  and 
fauiilioH — talked  at,  and  sworn  at — 
appealed  to,  addressed,  conjured, 
and  charge«l,  for  three  weeks— with- 
out other  intercourse  than  each  other's 
Sfioiety — fed  on  tem}>erate  diet  though 
they  Ih>,  and  airi'd  in  the  sherin's 
et>ai-h — could  do  any  thing  but  dis- 
n^^rce,  is  to  evince  very  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  There  i^,  in 
every  jury-box,  a  si>i'cimen — a  small 
line,  but  nut  less  correct — uf  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  There  is  the  sus- 
iiiriouM  man,  terrified  at  every  thing—, 
haunted  by  thi'  dark  insinuations  of 
iNjuoHel,  and  frightened  by  some  du- 
bious hint  of  the  bench.  There  is  the 
liold  one,  w  ho  will  see  nothing,  except 
%i  hen  an  overt  act  i.s  displayed  liefore 
him — nor  care  for  that,  if  violence  do 
nut  ai.*c<unpany  it.  There  \:%  the  man 
of  a  gingerly  conscience,  and  the  man 
with  none  ;  the  man  who  hives  his 
little  brief  authority,  and  likes  his 
trial ;  and  tlie  other  who  pines  for 
his  home,  and  is  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifices  to  get  back  there.  Then, 
there  is  the  drov^sv  man,  who  onlv 
heard  part  of  the  evidence— and  the 
deaf  man,  that  heard  none — and  so 
on  ;  human  {tassions,  hopes,  and  infir- 
mities am  there  engaged  a.H  actively  as 
in  the  world  u  ithout ;  and  vet  these 
pe4iple,  ultu  would  not  be  of  one  opi- 
nion alNiut  the  shape  of  the  \\\^\\ 
^heritT*^  no>e,  or  the  holieitor-ireneral's 
wig,  art*  ex{M>eted  to  come  into  court, 
ready,  uith  uiie  bWeepinj;  :u«MTtioii  of 
thtir  unanimity,  to  rail  a  fellow-man 
euiltv,  tir  not  cuiltv. 

PuttiiiiT  ^uilt  nr  iiinru'cnee  clear 
out  of  till- ijiii'<>tioii,  thf  imMs  are  enor- 
mou*,  that  lio  eon\i(-tii>n  t:ik<'<  plate: 
in  faet,  it  i.4  alinii'>t  ini{Mis>il)If  unani- 
mity f'ouM  exi>t  ;   aiid    if  it    \ieie  not 
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such  as  1  have  spoken  of,  there  could 
be  none.  How  easy  for  any  one,  how- 
ever di»tantlY  allied  to«  or  well  disposed 
towards  a  prisoner,  to  stand  oot,  as  it 
is  called — to  be  unconvinceabU  by  hit 
fellow-jmrors— to  be  far  too  hooetty 
and  too  scrupulous,  and  too  far-aee* 
ing  to  regard  the  evidence  with  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  mortals.  That  one 
reiVactory  spirit  is  as  sreat  a  barrier 
between  the  dock  and  Swan  River,  aa 
an  army  of  a  Imndred  thouaand  men. 
**  The  jury  cannot  agree,  my  lord/' 
taith  the  foreman ;  and  the  judgesi 
deeply  conversant  with  human  nature^ 
and  knowing  that  people  who  hav« 
begun  to  dispute  are  incalculably 
better  dis}>osed  to  continue  it,  if  their 
disagreement  provoke  personal  discom- 
fort, orders  them  back  to  consider 
their  verdict;  or,  in  other  worda, 
have  another  round  of  vexatious  argu- 
ment and  uproar.  They  come  forth 
twenty- four  hours  later,  with  long 
beards,  and  care-worn  faces,  and  again 
proclaim,  **  no  verdict."  The  sheriff 
and  his  cart  finish  the  spectacle,  and 
thus  ends  trial  bv  Jurv. 

Now,  consider  the  matter  this  wise. 
Here  are  eleven  men,  of  opinion  that 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock  is  guilty  ;  his 
sentence  for  the  offence,  had  they  all 
concurred,  had  been  a  year  in  New- 
gate. Why  not  give  him  eleven 
months?  1  he  justice  of  these  eleven 
jurors  would  then  be  vindicated,  and 
the  one  who  "  stood  out*'  would  still 
serve  his  friend.  Is  it  wise  to  society 
to  let  forth  u|>on  the  world  a  man 
whom  eleven  others,  on  their  oaths, 
have  decided  to  be  guilty — or,  is  the 
one  recusant  worth  more  than  the 
eleven  others  ?  Is  their  unanimity 
nothing  ?  Is  his  obstinacy  so  much  ? 
Can  he  be  pronounced  innocent,  whom 
eleven  men,  on  full  investigation,  and 
deep  consideration,  have  declared  not 
8o — and  is  crime  so  dear  to  society,  ia 
guilt  so  rare  a  thing,  that  the  one  dis- 
sentient  is  to  have  the  ]>ower  of  setting 
free  a  felun  among  his  fellow  men  ? 

Now  to  apply  this  reasoning,*  it 
needs  little  foresight  to  perceive  that, 
in  any  ordinary  ease,  the  proofs  of 
guilt  niU5t  be  clear  a»  noon  day — the 
whole  ease  one  whieh  denies  the  pos- 
hibility  of  quibble  or  ^ubterfuge,  to 
make  a  verdict  of  guilty  a  thing  of 
anv  ei-rtaintv.  Men  naturallv  lean  to 
nierey's  Mv,  happily,  in  the^e  ntat- 
terii,    and   it   is   well    thev  should   do 
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BO.  Still,  with  all  tliesu  chances — 
these  tickets  in  the  lottery,  an  Mr. 
Shiel  ralletl  them — in  their  favour, 
the  repealers  were  convicted — and 
now  they  call  out,  the  •*  trial  was 
unfair."  How  strange  it  is,  there  is 
no  new  trick  in  the'  world.  Hlack- 
legs  and  barristers  have  nothing  but 
their  own  stale  rogueries  to  go  back 
upon,  and  the  legerdemain  of  the 
card-table  is  the  rule  of  the  court. 
"  Show  me  the  trump ;  I  don't  like 
it ;  I  have  only  twelve  cirds  ;  w here's 
the  other  ?  Hang  me,  if  I  know  ; 
the  dealer  (i.  e.  the  Recorder)  per- 
haps can  tell.  1  declare  they  were  all 
right.  No  matter,  you  see  I  have  but 
twelve.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
You  won't  siiy  it's  not  in  y«)ur  pocket, 
and  so,  wo  must  only  play  on."  Such 
was  exactly  what  happened  here  ;  and 
there's  no  saying  what  might  have 
occurred,  had  thev  been  sut^crcd  to 
have  another  shuflle.  The  Attorney- 
general,  however,  knew  the  rules  of 
the  game,  he  hail  Hoyle  and  Decha- 
pelle  at  his  fingers*  ends,  and  the 
**  legs"  were  frustrated. 

"  Play  with  my  ])ack,"  says  Daniel, 
•'  and  Sfe  what  will  come  of  it ;  may 
l»e  I  don't  know  the  knaves!"  and  that 
is  exactlv  the  measure  thev  now  are 
seeking  for — and  truly,  ain(»re  moilest 
rejjue.Ht  need  scarcely  be  thou^'ht  of. 
.lust  think,  for  amonuMit,  of  any  house- 
breaker, on  Ihmiiit  (miIUmI  on  to  take 
trial,  demanding  as  a  ri^ht  that  six  at 
b»ast,  (one  would  suftici*) — six  nf  tlu» 
jury  hIhmiM  haw  b('r>n  pra«'tiM*d  bur- 
glars— lUfMi  who  dill  not  regard  *iMiash- 
ing  a  strert  door  and  Niiattt*riiig  a 
shutter  as  any  great  invasion  of  ]»riv;ite 
prnjKTty*  nnr  privacy — ami  who  had 
certain  frre-and-ra-^v   iintioiiN  <if  their 
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own  about  tlie  dlMtribution  of  this 
worbl's  wealth.  Iniaurini.'  the  accused 
gravirly  demandintr  of  the  frnwn  pro- 
>eeutor  a  jury  of  his  pei-rs  in  ini<piity, 
his  co-mates  in  ra.<fcalitv — ciainunir  :ts 
hi**  birthri^iit,  that  six  i»f  tiie  twelve 
in  the  Ihix  shniild,  while  tr\iiiur  his 
ra>e,  be  deciding  nri  tJK'ir  nwn  ;  that 
th«'ir  own  Inrtune  >«}iould  be  at  is^ue, 
nn<l  the  Kiral  fm inula  nf  '*  like  ease, 
like  rnb-."  be  able  tu  transt'er  tiimi 
friini  the  jiu'v-Imix  tn  t)ie  l:ii:i1.  ()iii>  in 
insensibly  led  away  to  ^peeuiiiti'  on  the 
ttranL'')'  -••eiies  .hui'Ii  a  line  of  praelii'i* 
wnuiil  uri-jin.-ite  ;  hi»w  nn-eraiib-  wnuld 
be  all  till*  l»'ittl»MUnp  siiiartiir^"  •  f  the 
cro>s-exaiiiininir  <  iiunxl.  befort-  tiie 
real  kiiuiilvd^re  uf  sueli  u  jury   iu  uu 


should  then  see — how  coRiYnon-ph 
all  his  home  questions^  and  how  blunt 
his  fiercest  thrusts  at  tlie  witness*  com- 
pared with  some  pertinent  demand  of 
the  "  2u*tful  dodger'*  who  acted  as 
foreman.  Daniel  is  not  content  with 
Ireland  for  the  Irish*  he  had  twelve 
natives  of  the  "  gem  of  the  sea**'  and 
yet  they  did  not  suffice  him — his 
exclusiveness  goes  further  ;  thej  must 
be  "  Irish,  and  snmethinif  more.'* 
(live  me  a  few  of  the  right  sort* 
quoth  he,  shilling-a-week  men»  war- 
dens, or  pacificators,  or  whatever  other 
humbug  designation  thej  rejoice  in — 
fellows  that  feel  that  the  dock  and  the 
jury-ljox  are  all  one.  Don't  ymck  a 
jury,  crieth  the  pickpocket,  let  me 
see  plenty  of  light-fingered  gentry 
to  try  me.  No  infringement  uf  tlie 
liberty  of  the  subject,  exclaims  the 
highwayman — where  are  the  rubbers 
on  the  panel  ? 

If  Mr.  O'Connell  has  not  IimI  a 
fair  trial,  there  have  lieen  scandalous 
doings  at  the  Old  Hailey — that's  all ; 
and  I  h<»pe  something  will  be  done  for 
the  memory  of  .lack  Sheppard,  for» 
assuredly*  he  was  a  murdered  man. 


A     NIT     FOR     "  THE     CLIMBING    IMIT*." 

On'r  man  mav  lead  a  horse  to  the 
water,  but  ten  cannot  make  him  drink* 
sayeth  the  ad:ii;e;  anil  so  it  might  be 
s;iid,  any  one  nli^bt  devise*  an  .ict  nf 
])arliani<>nt — but  who  can  expUin  all 
its  intent iiMiM  and  provisions — define 
its  pf)wers — unil  illustrate  its  meanings? 
One  clause  will  occasionally  vitiate 
another  :  one  si^ction  completely  cun- 
trailiet  the  preceiling  one ;  the  very 
objects  of  the  legislature  are  of^en  so 
pared  away  in  committee*  that  a  mere 
shaili«wy  outline  remains  uf  what  the 
ori);inal  framer  intended;  and  were  it 
not  tiir  the  bold  hand  nf  executite 
justice,  the  wlude  might  be  inope- 
r.itive.  The  juilgi%  happily,  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  the  law. maker — and 
th<>  thimr  were  perfect,  if  judges  were 
not.  like  doeti>rs,  given  to  differ — and 
thus,  neca^ionally,  disseminate  some- 
what iippi>!«ite  notions  uf  the  statutes 
of  the  laml. 

Siieh  beiiii;  the  case,  it  will  uut  be 
tlffiiuMl  impertinent  of  one,  who  di*- 
sin^  to  eoniurnt  in  all  respects  In  the 
law,  to  aak,  frt»ni  time  to  time,  of 
our   ruler^a    and   governursf    ovrtain 
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f|ni  ^tiiiTi".  tli>*  ;iti'<\Vir<  t<>  wliirti,  sliitiiltl 
h»'  li.tiipllv  riM'fivr  tlirin,  will  In.*  ro- 
Lr:ii*'liii  liv  liiiii  .11  th*iiiv:li  written  on 
t;ili!»"»  lit*  iira^-s. 

N"\v,  in  ;i  l.tto  st'ssinn  nt*  pArliaiiiviit* 
oi-iii.-  Iiuiiiaiic  niiMiilM-r  ln'unvlit  in  a 
Mil  ii>  iiitcnlii-t  th<-  swri'pini;  of  rliini- 
ni-\>  )iy  all  iH-r-xins  small  rnnuifli  for 
tin-  |iurp»i*i',  an<I  iii;r«'niiiui]y  su^r>fi'>ttMl 
*-M|i|il\iii-^  llii'ir  placi-  l»y  otiicrs.  uliosu 
*>i/i'  woiilil  liavt>  iiic\italilv  roiiili'mlicil 
ll)>-in  t<i  pfM-ioli  in  a  thic.  Nrvtr  liad 
|ilii!antlir<i]ii<>t  a^rn'ator  f*han''nf  jiopu- 
i.irity.  Lit  ill"  -iwJTps  sanj^  his  |trAi>!fs 
aionir  tin*  stnrts — |K'nny  iM-rioiIirals 
liail  vi-rsr"  in  l>is  Imnonr — tin*  "  soiiijf 
of  thi'  Miot"  was  >t'i  to  nui>i«* — and 
p.i.jijr,  in  \\\v  tVi-n/y  of  thfir  ciitliu- 
••ia'-ni.  •ill  far  l'i»r;^ol  tiu'ir  fliinnit'vs, 
tli.t!  ?iran'ilv  a  ^trcft  in  town  lia<l  not* 
at  liaot,  onr  liri>  cvi  rv  ni<;lit  in  tliu 
w<r'<.  Mcan^Oiiii-.  tlu*  t^MnKT  >wi»o|i- 
lin'j'  iial  |(t<.t  thrir  ortMipation,  tlu'V 
lial  |-roti<.uiiri  i|  thi-ir  tari'Will  to  tin' 
)*i'ii«)i-  -wiiat  \\.\<  to  liciMinic  of  tlit-ni? 
AI.i'.  til"  Ii  _i^!a!nri'  had  \n*\  thoiulit 
of  that  I'oint  ;  f<»r,  tlu-y  won*  not  in- 
tliirnti.ii  iiiMiiL'li  til  I'laini  roni|>i'n*>ati<>ii. 
I  L'l'i'N''  t«»  llii:jk,  hut  thin*  is  tor) 
niiK  ii  r'.-i<i<'ii  til  frai',  thai  nianv  of 
tlit-ni  lt(:i»ik  th(  in^  Iu'>  to  tin  aiicifnt 
^tir.iti'iij  i'\'  |ii«Iij»orki't."*.  Vrs  ;  :i"* 
Ur.   W:jM>  ha-  it    - 

•    ^    •     I  ••;■■■    I  r  I."     li'i  I    ■:  il, 

t  :  ..•  ■  ■.!.■.- 1-.  ■:■..■■ 
Tin'  iliv  j-;«iiial  |nilii-i'.iif!j,i'>  wi-rr  lillcil 
f  iih  nii'ri.i'i'j- w  ith  -mall  *•  Nnttfro" — 
wIm.'.i-  tf..  ii'i-li.-.  al'i»  r  h:tnilK<-riliiti\ 
nn>l  «':niit-''i\' "•  wrvy  nf  thr  !no>t 
ai  ti\.-  Li!.'l  :  whih-  th»ir  fnll-irrown 
hri!*!.!"'  '.,  Til-!  JMij  .H  fi -1  in  a  t'nnnrl  of 
l»'ri  ill!-!:- -  h\  •■'L'lift  w«Ti'  rnr-inir  thi' 
(  >iiii:i:--:  -,  aipl  <  on-iijiiin'^  to  all  niaii- 
iii  r  ■■f  iir-f-ii  t:;n(  :hvl-.-ni-vii!>nt  framn* 
ot   !•■•■  l-i'l. 

Ni-'A,  1  i-.tmiiit  li'Ip  a-kinir  ni}M«lf, 
w.i>  thi"  il.i- i!it- nti'iM  of  the  h'^i-la- 
l'ir»' --«li  I  th.  y  i-.i!l_\  nn-an  that  hii; 
]■«■  |.li-  >;.'.iil  !  \v\  l'»  |i-!!i  ii'ati-  wh»  !•«■ 
lii'li"  'I'.p  "  w .  ■-.  i;- !  -Ill  lil  I  n»»Ui:h  t«i 
|i  1--  .  ~*'\'  u  .1-  if  '■■!»!>■  !■:■  Il-  lit'  i-ohci'ia- 
l':i  l-i  li  ■■  I  ".  •  '-i^L'-h-.x .,  tli.it  li»i  V 
-!i  'iM  '■  ■•  •[.. 'I'  II.  i-r- 1  -  L'lllli  1  aiii] 
M  ■'•  !.ii:«\'  ■/'  t"r'Mi:-  'li-.i'-iliti*"* 
tl.-  \  f.  ;  1  "t  ;    :■  _  .  I    ■■  1  »i:i  li  :'         1  lii'« 

|- ",'  '■:  L'!"'  *  'i"'.- ■■'t\  .i!-l  atti-r 
irr:.  <i  !i..:;_lit  .c  ■!  !■  .:■■  r.irii-i.  I  h.iw 
«-i:ii.'  t-i  ■•■.■  -■■!  -•■!  •!  .-I  ti.-  mI.'iIi- 
■,i  ■'  ,  ..  '.  I  ■.*  i  ■;  '  .t  r-..iv  pr-.x*' 
f  •■  f  . '.r  .  :  ■  .  1'  ;«  ti.-  .  11.-'  \\\  \< 
a  (•  il  .i'  .  -  'i.-  .:..'•"•  .  '  ■  •  .  .ii-l  t..i' 
f '!l-;.'!''^Ai"     v.  • .  ^..  -  ,i!i-l    tlii     vhiinn-^, 


and  the  hMu^diuMt-r,  nnd  t1i(>  innrlnnoy 
art'  niiTo  tyjics  which  I  wnuhl  intcrpri't 
thtis  : — the  lioiisi'IiohI(>r  i.s  .lidni  ItnU, 
a  ^ofid-natnrod,  ra>y  f«lhiw,  likinj;  his 
i»a>i',  and  >ttiilyin^  liis  <'0!nf«>rt — rar- 
ing tor  ))i<  diinicr,  and  drtrstin^  Mnoko 
nhovo  all  thini^s ;  he  wishos  t«»  ha\'o 
hi>  hoii.se  neat  ami  urderly,  neither 
eont'a>ion  nor  disturliance — hut  his 
^n'«-at  dread  is  fire  ;  the  very  th(Ml^ht 
of  it  Sits  him  a-tremhlin^  all  over. 
Now,  for  yearn  pnstt  he  lias  remarked 
that  the  small  .nweepii,  who  mniint  no 
^lihly  to  the  top  of  the  tlue*  rarely  do 
any  thimr  hut  make  a  noise — they 
^eream  and  shout  for  ten  minuter,  ur 
so,  and  then  come  down,  with  their 
eyrrt  red,  and  their  noses  hloodyt  and 
cry  themselves  siek,  till  they  pot  hread 
and  hutter.  Jolm  is  worried  and 
fretted  at  ail  this  ;  he  renieml)ers  the 
timt'  a  ^'ood-si/ed  sweep  n^eil  to  (fo  up 
and  rake  «Inwn  all  the  soot  in  no  time. 
'rhe>e  wen*  the  old  Tory  inini^terst 
who  took  such  wise  ami  safe  precau- 
tions n^'ain>t  tire,  that  an  insurance 
otliee  was  never  net>deil.  "  Ni)t  so 
now,*'  ipiotli  .lohn  ;  *'  oh  !  rahliit  it. 
they've  pot  llitir  elimhinp  hoys,  who 
are  always  lilfatimr  anil  hawlinp,  fur 
the  neiv:hhonrhood  to  hmk  at  them— > 
ami  yet,  de\il  a  hit  of  good  tliev  do 
til"  whide  time." 

And  now,  -vho  are  these  ?  yoii 
w<uild  ask.  Ml  tell  vou — the*'  <'lim1»- 
iiiu'  ho\s"  are  the  lltiwiek^,  antl  the 
(■lenient.4 — the  Smith  O'Hriens  and 
the  U'l-rarli-,  and  a  ho>t  of  others, 
frerapini;  their  way  upwards,  through 
yont  and  -moke,  that  thiv  inav  put  out 
thi'ir  heaiU  in  hiph  places  '"id  cry 
"we-pl  weipl"  and  will  may  they— 
thev've  hail  a  ilirtv  inurnev — and  hlack 
enonph  their  haniU  are,  I  warrant  yuu, 
liefi»re  they  p«it  then'. 

To  pet  rid  of  the>4»,  without  f»ften«U 
inu^  them,  John  hrim;A  in  hin  philan- 
thrii|iic  hill,  makhtu'  it  penal  to  emplt>y 
thtin,  or  to  ha\e  anv  other  than  the 
old  lepitiinaie  >w  i  <  p-,  that  know  every 
tnrii  of  the  tln<*,  anil  have  pone  up 
and  iliiwn  any  timi*  the-e  twenty 
y.ar-.  N^  new  nu-o  hine  tor  him — no 
\\  hiir  <  Miiirivanee,  \*t  <>erape  thehrirki 
and  i'lirn  tin'  Icu-e — lait  the  re-pon- 
"ihli-  full  «ji  tiw  n  >u  I «  p" — w  hii,if  the  pas- 
-aue  !■«■  narrow,  i'.a\e  strenpth  to  torce 
tilt  ir  wav,  aii>l  take  if ihmI  rare  li*>t  to 
pi  t  ilu-t   in  thi  ir  e\e.-  in  \\io  proeess. 

Sji.-h  i- my  interprt  tatii>n  of  the  hill, 
an  1  I  oiiiy  tru-t  a  di.-ccmin^''  public 
inav  aLi'ee  with  UK'. 
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Fertile  in  romantic  inci<1ent  as  is  the 
early  history  of  Ireland,  few  writers 
have  availed  themselves  of  that  fer- 
tility for  the  purposes  of  the  drama. 
Yet  it  would  appear  to  be  especially 
well  calculated  to  supply  the  labour- 
ers in  this  field  of  literature,  from  the 
latitude  that  a  traditionary  history  ad- 
mits of,  and  from  that  impassioned  and 
figurative  style  which  is  allowed  by 
courtesy  to  Irish  colloquy,  and  which 
is  so  useful  to  the  dramatist.  There 
is  also  an  individuality  and  character 
about  those  strongly-marked  times 
and  parties,  which  awakens  and  fixes 
interest.  The  idolater  and  the  Chris- 
tian, the  invader  and  the  patriot,  the 
warrior  and  the  bard,  the  missionary 
priest  and  the  roval  virgin,  have  cha- 
racters of  a  distmctness  and  promi- 
nency that  later  times  no  longer  know. 
It  is  interesting,  also,  to  trace  in  Ire- 
land's early  history  the  features  of 
national  character  that  still  survive 
amongst  our  countrymen,  'after  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years — that  natural 
loyalty — that  reverential  tendency — 
that  respect  for  woman — that  roman- 
tic valour — all  which  arc  at  this  hour 
characteristic  of  Irishmen,  however 
obscured  and  |)erverted  by  circum- 
stances and  education. 

The  incident  on  which  the  work  be- 
fore us  is  founded,  belongs  to  these 
earlv  times,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  their  eventful  series.  The 
fair  writer  has  judieiously  clothed  her 
wcll-ehoscn  subject  in  a  dramatic 
form,  as  being  best  adapted  to  give 
life,  energy,  and  interest  to  sentiments 
common  to  the  **  universal  heart  of 
man."  Hy  means  of  this  universality 
we  can  extend  our  sym{>athies  into  all 
times,  all  events,  all  classes.  From  the 
bowers  of  Eden  to  the  balls  of  ( )4Hn, 
imai^'ination  is  made  free  of  the  world's 
wide  brotherhood.  Hv  the  dictionarv 
of  our  own,  we  can  read  the  laiiguai;e 
of  everv  htunan  heart,  however  dis- 
tant  l»e  the  times  in  which  it  l>eat,  <»r 
the  climes  in  whioh  it  turned  to  dust. 
The  drama  is  the  explanation  of  his- 


'I* 


tory ;  it  developes  the  motirety  as 
biography  relates  the  actions  of  men  ; 
while  the  **  old  almanack*'  gives  only 
the  results.  As  by  means  of  the  Da« 
guerreotype  we  can  have  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's  concentrated,  with  all  its 
details,  into  a  little  picture  that  the 
hand  may  cover — one  millionth  pArC* 
perhaps,  of  the  size  of  the  original— 
and  by  applying  a  microscope  of  com- 
parative magnifying  power  to  an/  part 
of  this  picture,  we  have  all  its  details 
restored  to  their  original  dimensions ; 
faint  spots  and  lines  assume  the  fea- 
tures of  marble  statues,  or  swell  into 
columns  of  stately  proportion.  Thus 
the  leading  events  of  history  assume 
form  under  biography,  and  are  re* 
solved  into  their  first  elements  by  the 
drama. 

History  relates  that  Iphigenia  was 
sacrificed  at  Aulis.  Euripides  tells 
us  how  ami  why.  Dio  Cassius 
relates  that  Cffisar  was  slain.  Shak- 
speare  informs  us  why  lirutus  slew 
him,  and  how  Antony  defended  his 
meniorv.  And  we  believe  his  in* 
formation,  because  we  feel  that  the 
agencies  he  employs  were  capable  of 
producing  the  results  to  be  accounted 
for.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  drama^  to  afford 
analyses  of  the  means  by  which  the 
events  of  the  world  have  been  achieved 
or  accomplished. 

In  modern  times,  or  in  plots  of  oar 
own  contrivance,  such  a  task  is  com* 
naratively  easy  ;  but  to  track  the  ex- 
Lstencc  and  operation  of  motive  upon 
action,  in  times  and  scenes  very  diflle* 
rent  from  those  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  requires  no  ordinary  courage  to 
attempt,  and  no  ordinary  skill  to  exe- 
cute. Shaks|)eare  makes  his  Cleo- 
patra, or  bis  Ariel,  think,  speak*  and 
act,  as  an  Eg}*]>tian  would,  or  as  a 
spirit  might,  have  done ;  "  Romeo  et 
Juliet"  says  Madame  de  StaeU  "  tra- 
dnite  en  Italien,  semble  rentrer  dans 
sa  languc  matenielle  ;"  and  many  an 
outraged  parent  has  adopted  the  words 
of  Lear,  as  more  expreuive  of  his 


*  The  Hridal  of  Milelia,  by  Mary  L.  B«iyle.     London:  IKnry  Colbam.     1814. 
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feelings  than  any  lie  could  commandf 
f|>ociAl,  for  the  nupose. 

The  drama  befDrc  us  deals  ^ith 
cvcnt.H  that  occurred  a  thousand  years 
i\fi^<^.  It  is  written  by  a  Sassienach  ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  add,  that  no  native  of 
the  emerald  i^Ic  could  have  written 
witli  more  enthusiasm  on  the  subject. 
It  bears  a  woman's  name  on  the  titlo 
patre — a  name  distinguished  in  genea- 
b>^ies  and  literature  ;  but  it  does  not 
reijuire  such  evidence  to  prove  its 
origin.  The  tenderness  of  t<»ne,  the 
subtleties  of  emotion,  the  romantic 
impulses  of  her  heroes,  and  the  true 
womanliness  of  her  heroine,  all  show 
the  delicate  tracery  that  woman's 
hand  alone  can  excH.'ute.  The  plot  is 
well  conceived  and  worl<ed  out ;  the 
interest  well  sustained,  and  increasing 
with  the  progress  of  the  drama ;  the 
blank  verse,  for  the  most  part,  smooth 
and  harmonious  ;  the  characters  origi- 
nal, and  their  individuality  well  pre- 
fer veil. 

The  story  is  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Iri>h  history ;  but  as  these  do  not 
form,  we  fear,  a  very  numerous  class^ 
we  will  run  the  risk  of  re|>eating  what 
may  Ih;  trite  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Kverv  one  has  heard  of  Malachr. 
and  the  **  collar  of  gold  that  he  won 
from  the  proud  invader  ;**  but  every 
one   may    not    have   heard   that   this 
Malachv     was    ealleil    in     his    own 
court  Melachlin  ;  that  he  was  king  of 
Meath,  and  consequently  of  the  Irish 
Pentarchy  ;  and  that  this  '*  proud  in- 
vader" was  Turgesius  the  Dane.  Every 
one  also  knows  that  these  Danes  used 
to  vinit   Ireland  as   regularly  as  the 
woodcocks  from   the    same    quarter, 
and  that  they  generally  met  with  a 
similar  reception.    Indeed,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  while  the  fairest  pro- 
vince   of    Trance   was    already    sul>- 
jugatcil,     and     ^hile     England     had 
already  Ik'cu  twiiv  overrun,  by  these 
northerns,    Ireland    had    successfully 
re>isted  thr'ir  invasi«ms  until  almut  the 
yt'ar   H4rt,   the   p<Tiod   at    uhich  the 
drama  o|h'ii?«.    Turgesius,  or  Thorgil,* 
as  he  is   here  calli^d,  had  e^ttiblished 
himself  and  his  followers  in  Ireland, 
and,    partly    by    conquest,   partly  by 
treaty,  had  posse^sfMl  himself  virtually 
of  the  bovfrtML'ntv,  althouirh  Malachv 


(Cuthullin)  nominally  shared  it  with 
him. 

The  "gem**  then,  was  virtually  set 
*'  in  the  iron  crown  of  the  straniper.*' 
She  was  opprcbsed,  insulte<],  and  de- 
spoiled ;  her  laws  outraged  by  the  in« 
vader ;  her  religion  dishonoured  by  the 
idolater — in  short,  she  was  fcry  nearly 
as  badly  off  as  0*ConneII  represents  her 
now  on  the  approach  of  bis  rent-day. 
Indeed,  by  substituting  Saxon  for  Dane* 
the  indignant  and  disinterested  dema- 
gogue might  take  some  useful  hints 
from  the  eloquent  pages  before  ns  for 
his  next  essay  on  Irish  freedom.  Not 
that  we  would  lightly  speak  of  that 
sacred  spell- word,  at  which  our  un- 
happy country  has  in  all  ages  so  pro- 
digally blc>d,  and  does  so  even  now, 
after  the  changed  fashion  of  the  times, 
to  the  tune  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  |)ounds  a  year. 

Hut  to  return  to  our  subject.  Cuth- 
ullin lias  a  daughter  named  Melcluiy 
who  is  secretly  loved  by  Fcargus,  a 
noble  orphan  of  his  adoption.     The 

tilay  opens  with  a  scene  between  this 
eader  of  the  Irish  warriors,  and  hit 
sister  Mora,  in  which  the  latter  urges 
him  to  declare  his  passion  for  Mel- 
cha:— 

MORA. 

1)t  every  hope  I  hold 
Of  peace  and  freedom   to  the  land  I 

love, 
AVere  I  a  man,  a  lover  as  thou  art, 
I'd  work  another  way:    I'd  gain  her 

heart 
AVith  vows  of  faith,  devotion,  and  the 

like; 
With  praises  of  her  beauty ^which  in 

vam 
Yon  waste  upon  the  wind,  that  does  not 

care 
To  waft  them  to  her  ear— with  half  the 

tales 
You  lavish  on  your  sister.     Night  and 

mom 
I'd  haunt  her  path :  Td  stand  beside  her 

door 
To  bid  her  sleep  in  peace,  or  wake  in 

joy : 
And  when  the  envious  walls  concealed 

her  form. 
My  voice  should  follow,  though  my  steps 

were  checked. 
Oh,  I  vrnuld  send  melo<Iious  messages 
Of  love — of  hopeful,  daring,  dauntless 

love ! 


*  Snorro  attpnipt*;  to  idontify   Thorgil  and  Turgesius;  but  Harold  Hnrfager, 
the  father  of  thu  former,  was  not  bum  until  long  after  the  death  of  the  Utter. 
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Yft  tell  mo,  Mora,  hast   thou  never 

read — 
"When  for  a  ivw  shi>rt  years  thy  eager 

iiukhI 
AVas  ctirlx'd  and  guided  hy  tho  sUtcr- 

hoixl 
Of  hi)Iy  Oswald — hast  thou  never  read 
Some  saerwl  legend  of  a  spoth'ss  maid, 
Whose  innoeence  und  jmrity  wen*  Mpelln 
To    hind,    and    to    unloose.     Hcneath 

who.se  gazo 
The  powers  of  earth  fell  down,  and  wero 

dismayed — 
Before  whose  mode;>t  speech  tin*  bab- 
bling tongut> 
Of  eloquenee  was  mute;    while  pious 

awe 
And  silent  wonder  fdled  the  minds  of 

men. 

MORA. 

Ay,  that  have  I,  in  «iiiiful  Pagan  dayH : 
And  they  w«T(t  lieathens  who  eoufi>hsi>d 

tin*  power 
Of  that  fair  ('hristian  :  they  were  wick- 
ed men. 
Bent  on  the  saint's  destruction.     Such 

a  sway 
Might   Meleha  wield  o'er  tyrant  Thor- 

gil's  mind, 
"Were    he  not    lost   tt»    vwry  sense   of 

giiod ; 
Were  not   his  eyes  iiniiervious  to  tho 

light 
That   emanates  from  iniiofenci*.      Hut 

thou. 

My  nobU'j  generous,  single-minded  boy  ! 
My  eomeiy,  faithful,  gentU'-hearl«*d  bro< 

ther-L 
lirave  as  thy  sword,  and  pidished  as  its 

blade — 
Tht>  soldier's  boast,  the  aged  monarch's 

Slav, 
The  glory   of  thy  friend,   thy  sister's 

'J'hy  eountrv's    saviour    in  no   distant 

day  ! 
Where  i-H  the  woman  >liall  ;'ainsav  thy 

suit  / 
The  ilnll  eold  eye  that  eould  not  read 

this  brow  ? 
The  seuM-les,  heart   that  wouM  re-i.^t 

thy  power. 
Or  spurn  the  privilege  of  weeping  here? 

Randal,  M«>ra's  lover,  here  enters, 
^ith  the  news  that  Thorgil  has  nn- 
iiouneed  hi-^  inteiitiuu  of  being  present 
at  a  banquet,  to  be  furnished  by  Cutli- 
ullin,  at  which  the  Dane  insists  that 
every  nobli;  Irish  maiden  shall  at- 
tend : — 

Mark  this,  vouni:  I'iarL'U>  :  'ti"*  the  >••- 

vtreigns  will 
That  all  uur  uiaidtui  ^hall  adorn  the 

fca»t. 


He  comes — and  in   his  insolence   pro« 

sumes 
To  let  uh  so  far  in  his  confidcnco — 
He  comes,  to  judge  betwixt  report  and 

truth. 
To  see  if  fame  can  overrate  the  ehamiA 
Of  Ulster's  daughters.     Ay,  so   I   be- 
lieved 
Vou,  who  a  moment  past,  were  all  for 

peace. 
What  say  vou  now  ?     Uow  does  it  suit 

vour  will, 
That  wantou  eyes  bhould  revel  in  the 

ga/.«s 
Of  slaters,  daughters,  and  of  those  we 

love 
With  such  a  jealous  passion,  that  we 

fret 
Because  the  breeze  u(K>n  tho  mountain's 

hide 
Dallies  amid  their  tresses  as  thev  pass  ? 
Mora  und  Teargus    speak !      l\*ill    ye 

submit 
To  such  a  fiery  ordeal  ?     Will  ye  Imw 
To  the  king's  will  in  this,  if  he  presume 
To  avk  it  at  your  hands  ? 


They  refer  to  Melvhot  who  declares 
bcr  intention  of  being  present.  The 
character  of  our  heroine  is  well  de- 
veloped in  the  scene  between  her  and 
her  father,  of  which  wc  have  only 
room  fur  the  following  extract  :— 

('rTiiiri.i.iN. 
Hast  tli(»u  forg<»tteu  all  that  I  possessed, 
In  owning  thee? 

MKI.rilA. 

In  my  own  sight,  at  leiAl, 
No  treasure:    but  a  bond  to  tie  thee 

down  ; 
And  fetter  thee  to  liome — a  household 

cart? 
To  weigh  upon  thy  spirit ;  and  I  rrifd, 
**  Had   he  a  son,  to  triun  to  deeds  of 

arm  A  - 
To  rear  as  soldier,  and  as  patriot — 
A  son— a  prince — a  man — in  after  years 
To  be  the  pillar  of  his  father's  house: 
'J*h«'ii  wvn*  he  ble»t,  indeed! — then  were 

his  age 
Defended    against    weakness,  for    th« 

strength 
Which  h«'  liad  once  imparted,  would  re* 

turn 
Heilected  from  the  spirit  of  his  son  I" 
111  such  a  case,  thou  wert   supremely 

blest  ; 

Fenced  round  by  filial  love  indeed,  bnt 

i>f  a  kind 
That  woman  cannot  give.     Nay,  bear 

iiie  on — 
I  pr:i\  tli«e.  hear  me,  for  a  little  space. 
'i  li<  '^i-  ^.ige  reflections  had   thrir  owa 

re>»ulrs, 

Aud  iiiiiiiencvd  mv  life.    From  that  day 

forth.  '  . 
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To  curb  a  wayward  fancy  wax  my  aim,       Through  lack  of  furtune's  gifla-^they 

Tti  diociplini*  my  miml,  anil  lay  a^idu  huuI  the  war 

The  lii;iitiT  >(>ortivi'nos>,  which  sceiiit'd       (  Which  had  sn  bh'nl  an  ending  for  us  all) 


a  part 
And    |H>rtiiiM  of   iny  lu'in^.      My  dLs- 

And  iiiv  ili-iiii'.iiioiir  I  t'ontroUiKi,  to  suit 
And  tit  inc  lor  coiiipauioiiship  with  thtn*. 
And  thon<;h    I   ciiuld   M<>t   i'ollow  to  thu 

ticid. 


Had  draiiifd  thy  citfTt'r.s.     Thuu  may'bt 

wj'll  lN>Iicvc 
M'ith  what  a  Ii);ht«>nc«l  conscicuct*  I  «ur-> 

vcy 
ThJM  hlazc  of  goldrD  vcajcU  ! — this  dia- 

play 
i  >f  K^'uiN,  which  cviT  and  amm  dart  forth 


Or  '^taml  hr.sidi*  th(M>  in  th(>    hour    of       Their  ravh,  as  willing  to  cum|iete  the 


tii;hi. 


muf 


■<{ 


Ihii  I  not  lovi*  to  ))U('kl<>  on  thy  sword?  Of  hri^htUf.NS,  with  the  eyes  tliat  gleam 
l>i«l  I  nut  ;;lorv  in  uiv  fatlicr'n  fanic/  around. 

[>hr  pauntg  abruptly.  crTlirM.IN*. 

Alat !  a1n^ !  I  know  ni>t  what  I  NiM>ak —  It  i.t  an  anci«>nt  cuMtom  in  onr  land, 

I   wandiT    friua  thi*  >ulij<>ct.      1    have  And  on**  to  wliicb  we  cling  with  idle 


•rnMl, 


pride. 


I  thoui^iit,  Hith  all  the  >trength  I  could       That  we  entreat  our  f^uevts,  (and  tho«e 


T'lniinand  ; 
Not  tailing:,  in  my  niiMle>ty,  to  fill 


that  sei'k 
Our  ^at«*it,  of  their  own  will,  vxpecii&IIy, ) 


A   liriiiher's  vacant  place,  and  I  have       AVith  all   thu  pomp  and  kulenduur  we 


tailrd. 


command. 


Strivin;;   for  vi«;our,  1  hare  U'en  mo-       But   your  encomiums  l»ear  too  high  a 


r«"'»«' 


tone : 


Aimini^  at  reason,  duiness  have  attain-       This,  for  a  monarch's  hoard,  is  plain 

e.L 
All  v:ran  t'ul  u'ladnes'* — all  vivaeity— 
The    i-hanii    of    other    niaid«'ns  —  laid       And  when  the  offering  made  is  of  the 


enough. 
And  very  frugal :  *tis  the  best  wc  have  ; 


a.oide. 


lK>»t, 


And  none  have  prospered,  through  the       It  ne<>d.s  no  blu*ih,  whoever  may  receive. 


-ai'i'itiri". 
Then  well  the  playful  child  may  ^t  th(»u 
n  UTtt. 


Or  give  the  boon. 

TiioK«;ii.. 


,,,  ...        .       ...  Wisely  and  truly  said. 

I  h.    sinilin-,  breathing  image,  now  re-       ^'ho  would  believe,  to  hear  my  brother 

.*'lieak, 

His  lite  had  passetl  within  a  soldier's 

cuinp  f 

\\\  Melrha'^  desire  the  bamiuet  is       A  soil  ungenial— so  at  least  'tis  Baid_ 


plai'i>d 
Hv  >till.  eiijd,  inarbli*. 


prepared.      We  subjoin   the  following       For  wisdom  and  morality  to  thrive. 

»KAR<;rs. 
A  Christian  camp  is  rich  in  such  good 
fruiti*. 


^piritell  >rene  almost  entire: — 

Sf  i.m;    II. — Hitmptrt  in  the  PaUtre. 


And  he  who  deems  that  vice  must  dog 
the  steps 


Ci  TMi'i.i  IN  st-aliil:  Tiioim;il  on  kisrujkt, 

Mi.Li  MA  on  hi*  It  ft.     F!:\Bifr»  hrMttle       Of  cuoquerlng  armit' 

thr  I'liritiMM.  KiMiAl.  tiful  .MoKA  aUn 
at  tht  ujtprr  Ufunl.  lirlmr^  ti  lotuj  Hnv 
nf'  l)tinr%  ami  lri*h  ;  itmnnij  the  latter 
many  matron*  aiol  m<iidins. 


TilOBGIL. 

Well,  young  ftage,  say  on. 

rEAEGTH. 

He  is  a  tyrant  or  an  infidel ! 

I  Miiili.ll..  TllOKtilLI.  /t>  CrTHL'I.L|N. 

A  L'all.nit  HJ^Oit  !  a  ^^immIIv.  L'laddening       ThiA — I    mistake   nut — is   the   gallant 


'll^flT. 


'I* 


rh«»n  -srari^ls  Uii  .\\'>t,  !•»  su«.li  a  lu-art 

u>  nuui-, 
>>i  Suli  ••!  I<'\"  fr.iti  rnal,  uhat  a  j*iv 
Tlii<  *•' I'll"  ini|i.L!  t>.     rntliullin,  mighty 

klllU'. 


youth. 
Whom  \ou  have  cherishetl  as  a  son  ?  In 

truth. 
He  learn:!  his  lessons  aptly  ;  and  bids 

fair 
To  be  your  rival,  br«)ther,  in  regard 


A:.-l  '   ^ii.^  I.i-.>!l..  r.  I  Im*!-  lieeii  ini<.Uil  Of  <.aintlv  fl>H|Ut'nee.     He\  very  young 

H-.  j!!  r>  (>  11,    .1  ta<il(  I  iim-t  • '•ri->«'(  To  tt-aeh  »neh  ginlly  doctrine— and  I'll 
^   111*    Ii;(  III  •    il.iv .  t!ii^    «.it  •<■  i-riilii!i(\  (•i\il 

'1  li' \    t.'.>l    iiji        ji.iril    I.   it    I    fh'iw    It  ;  My  eiiiiiprthenoi'in  doubt  le«h  is  at  fault) 

ixitii.  Ibit  "till  to  nil',  it  M*«*ins  liih  meaning  lies 

>><\v  th.it  tli<  t-<  tiit.it]>!.  !i*  «  li«  fore  KatliiT  ton  deep  ;  trtie,  all  your  native 
.Mil    *tr\    «>«'.i-  ii*«>     -aid   ilt««u   Wert  priest!* 

•  liMrt*t  l>iacuurae  in  parables. 
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MELciiA  (interrupts  hini). 

In  it  your  will 

That  the  Young  minstrels,  who  attend 
mv  call. 

Should  wait  upon  us  now  ?     There  are 
sweet  tones. 

And  voices  of  pure  melody,  among 

The  youthful  oand  that  i  have  sum- 
moned here. 

Perchance,  my   father  never  cared  to 
boast 

Ours  was  a  land  of  song — that  music 
dwells 

Amid  our  rocks  and  valleys,  like  tho 
home 

Of  some  sweet  echo. 

TIIORGIL. 

No,  alas ! 
Thy  father,  peerless    maiden,  seldom 

deigns 
To  speak  on  such  sweet  topics,  though 

'twere  time 
He  knew  my  hent  enough,  to  guess  how 

well 
I  love  such  gentle  themes.      Proceed, 

I  pray— 
I  do  entreat,  thou  wilt  proceed,  for  when 
I  hear  such  music  in  thy  speech,  'twere 

vain 
To  doubt  that  Erin  were  aland  of  song. 

MELCUK, 

]My  lord,  your  courtesy  is  somewhat 

strained  ; 
I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  all  unused 
To  flattering  words.     I  do  bes(>ech  you 

s{>eak 
A  language  I  can  answer.      When  you 

will 
I'll  summon  them  ;  they  have  a  choice 

of  lays 
Suited  to  every  fancy:  joyous,  sad, 
t^tirring,  or  soothing,  peaceful,  martial ; 

more 
Than  I  can  either  number,  or  recall. 

TIIORr.IL. 

Forgive,  if  1  delay  to  nt»ed  thv  band. 
There's  that — I  speak  it  truly — in  thy 

voice. 
And  in  thine  eyes,  which  tells  me  every 

mood 
Of  melody  that  thou  hast  named,  bv 

turns 
Might  make  itself  be  heard.     Am  I  at 

fault. 
Or  does  such  radiant  beauty  blind  my 

sense 
Of  quick  perception  ?  Cannot  that  sweet 

voic«! 
Cheer  the  sad  heart,  or  add  fresh  joy 

to  him, 
"Who  is  already  blest  ?    Ay,  I  will  stake 
3Iy  life — the  theme  of  war,  and  peace, 

alike 
"Were  molody  from  thw.     Can^t  thou 

not  chide. 
As  well  as  soothe? — Do  not  thy  lips 

b«times, 


Keep  pace  with  all  the  t^ngry  brillUncy 
That  flashes  from  thine  eye,  e'en  now, 

as  if 
To  prove  my  judgment  right  ? — no  other 

cause 
Could  call  up  frowns,  thU  moment,  on 

a  brow 
That  would  seem  marble,  but  for  these 

same  signs 
Of  energy  and  life ! 

MELCIIA  (aside,) 

Peace,  Fcargua,  peace. 
Recall  thy  promise  ere  we  entered  here. 
My  father,  I  conjure  thoe,  be  it  mine 
To  answer  him. 

(A  loud).  My  lord,  you  do  not  well. 

Calling  the  attention  of  a  motley  throng 
I'p^n  A  single  maiden.     Pardon  me. 
If  1  impart  the  customs  of  onr  land 
Tnto  a  stranger — it  is  not  our  wont 
To  hear  the  praises  of  our  beauty  ring 
Tpon  the  air — to  open  listening  ears. 
Till  ev'ry  neighbour  deem  it  time  to  tnm 
And  give  his  notion  of  tho  aentcnoe 

past ; — 
We  cannot  brook  the  bold,  nnahrinkmg 

gaise. 
That  scans 

THO  AG  I L. 

True,  lady,  true,  it  ia  not  thns 
That  maidens  can  be  won ;  wo  must 
speak  low ; 

With  eyes  now  downcast  as  their  own-* 

to  prove 
Such  beauty  all  too  daiiling  for  our 

sight — 
And  now  in  daring  admiration  raised. 
With  glances  more  persuasive  than  our 

words. 

Oh  !  we  must  bow  and  kneel,  and  err, 

the  while. 
Against  the  cruelty  of  her,  whose  heart 
May  long  have  been  our  own— apeiak  of 

despair. 
When  we  are  full  of  hope!     Thou,  that 

art  formed 
By  nature  for  a  queen,  and  to  dictate 
To  happy  subjects,  I  will  learn  of  thee 
All  thmgs  beside.     But,  Melcha,  thit 

at  least : 
Experience    and    success,    alike   have 

taught 
To  play  the  suitor's  part. 

tCTiiLLLiN  {abmjtit^). 

Enougfh,  my  lord. 
Of  this  discourse ;  my  child  is  all  unnsed 
To  speak  so  much,  or  to  be  made  the 
mark 

Of  public  observation.    She  la  pnfaicd— 
I  pray  you  cease. 

THOBGIL. 

Brother,  it  b  my  wish 
That  this,  your  hospitality,  prolonged. 
^>  III  give  me  leisure  toon  to  prore  mj 

w  tirds  ; 

To  show  I  have  some  skill  in  that 

art 
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your  iitorcn. 
And  hid  thorn  frf>m  my  night. 

M  LLC  II  A. 

Mom,  'ti»  timo 
"\Vc  »hould  Im»  gone,  for  we  have  tres- 

pans'd  lon^ 
B«'yond  the  usual  hour. 

TIIORGIU 

One  moment  more, 
1  do  entroat  your  oonipany.  (ffisrs. 

(  To  the  cupbcarrr)     Fill  high  : 
EVn  to  ov«>rHowing — hoKts  and  country- 
men ! 
I  pli><l):e  you,  standing,  with  uplifted 

VnifO, 

And  githirt   raiMHl  on   high,    I  pledge 

%ou  all — 
Mfh'ha  !  th«*  Star  of  I'lstor !  in  th«  l>ond 
That   hhall  unite  us  !  and  from  this  day 

forth 
A  better  under  standing  shall  aubttint 
Betwwn  the  suhjects  of  two  brother 

king*. 
[  They  all  rise  and  drink  :  the  Irith  maim" 

tain  a  profvund  silence.    Loud  skomU 

from  the  Danes  J] 
FKARfii's  (ri^et  atul  speaks  eagerly). 
Melcha!  the   Star  of  I'l.Hter !  may  kho 

pn»ve 
A  light  to  light  u.n  on  our  future  path  ! 
I  drain  the  eup  in  earno.Ht  of  the  pUnlge, 
And  ifho  Thorgil's  words:    May  we, 

ere  loop, 
Dn>wn  all  the  mom  ries  of  the  past,  and 

gain 
A  bi'tter   knowkilgo  of  our  stranger 

gUOhts ! 

RANDAL. 

And  may  wo  prove  by  deeds,  not  words 

alono. 
How  w«'  estooni  tho  men,  who  this  night 

erowil 
Aritund  our  monarch's  table. 
[i'lTiiiLLiM  rises  as  if  to  speak*      Tken 
aside  tit  .Mklciia  :J 
riTin  I.LIN. 

Melcha,  mi  no, 
1  hhould  iH'tray  my  thoughts.     {.U&wd) 

Hast  thou  no  voiee 
To  >p<»ak  thy  graiitud«'? 

M  k  L(  II A  ^  stanfling) . 

Thanks  !  thanks  to  all ! 
*Ti^  mine  In  hoiw,  the  wishes  you  express 
A 4  roupl(*<l  ^'Hn  my  name,  W  not  forgot 
Ilertafti-r.  It  !<•  tim«'  we  should  aA»ume 
A  nrw  position — rlistam-e  be  removed  — 
Ami    as    our   guest   but    now  expre&s'd 

himself, 
A  b<-tter  nn(ltT<taniIing  should  aris« 
BetH«'«n  the  Ihines  and  natives. — Mora, 

eome. 
Father,   thy  blessing.     (lood,  my  lord, 

farvwfll  ! 
[i^xeHni   MELriiA,    Mora,   and  all    tke 
maidens. 


Thorgil  demanda  Melcha  for  his 
bride ;  sho  enters  as  the  discussion 
becomes  stormyt  and  a  scene  of  great 
interest  follows.  The  result*  to  the 
surprise  of  all*  is,  that  Melcha  accepts 
Thorgil's  proposals,  and  promises  to 
present  herself  as  his  bride  within  a 
month  ;  stipulating,  that  she  shall  be 
accompanied  by  fifteen  of  her  hand« 
maidens. 

During  the  res[»ite  she  has  thus 
obtained  for  her  country*  most  of 
her  friends*  and  Mora  'among  the 
rest*  become  estrange  from  her.  Sho 
thus  addresses  the  latter  :— 

Mora,  I  do  entreat. 
Let  not  tho  friendship,  which   I  long 

hare  borne 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  brother,  be  ob- 
scured 
When  most  I  need  its  influence.     Re* 

spect 
And  admiration,  are  poor  substitutes 
For  syro|iathy,  and  love,  and  coafldence. 

Mora. 
But  thou  art   one,   to  sway,  and  to 

engage. 
By  turns,  each  feeling  of  the  human 

heart. 
And  thou  hast  drawn  a  circle  round 

the  land — 
A  spell  of  gentle  magic— compassing 
Thy  father's  broad  dominions.     Thou 

hast  raised 
Thyself  into  an  idid  t     Woo  to  us. 
Who  crowd,  like  pilgrims,  round  the 

favour'd  shrine 
To  sec  the  holy  image  in  the  hands 
Of  sacrilegious  foes.      What  wouldst 

thou  do  ?_ 
What,  in  thy  fatal  haste,  has  been  re- 
solved ? 
Canst  thou  belicTe  that  we  shall  bless 

thy  name 
For  yielding  up  the  one  wo  cherish 

most. 
Into  the  tyrant's  power?     Thou  hast 

no  right 
To  make  thyself  beloved ; — to  coil  and 

twine 
The  love  of  others  round  thee,  till  thou 

art 
A  portion  of  their  being,  then  to  strike 
The  blow,  which  falls  on  many not 

alone 
On  thee — thou  sclf-de voted ! 

MELCHA. 

Mora,  pause  1 
Thy    eloquence    and    reason    are    ill 

matehed. 
ConfoAs,   thy  judgment  wars  against 

thy  siKfch. 

MORA. 

I  will  not  pause!— didst  thou  not  bid 
me  speak  ? 
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Didst  thou  not  chido  my  silence?     I 

have  gained 
Krw  courage  to  address  thee.     Have  a 

care : 
The  sword  that's   raised   against   thy 

brraKt,  may  slay 
More  victims  than  thyself!     'Tis  thine 

to  pause ; 
Lost   the   meek,  gentle  graces,   which 

hecome 
A  Christian's  practice,  fle(?t  and  fado 

away 
liefore  this  stern  cold  courage — this 

display 
Of  Spartan  virtue! 

MKIXIIA. 

Thou  art  somowhat  harsh 
In  this  thy  judgment;  yet  f<irgivf  the 

smile 
Thy  eagerness  provokes — it  is  the  first 
That  hast  relax t  these  lips  for  many  an 

hour. 
(\)m(s  sit  hesido  me — take  my  hand  in 

thine, 
And  1  will  strive  to  calm  that  ruflled 

lirow. 
Tluin,  thou,  at  hrast,  will  ne'er  belie  the 

land 
That  gave  thee  liirth.     The  pure  Mile- 
sian blood 
That  mantles  in  thy  cheek — the  warm 

brown  hx-ks 
Rellected  in  the  mirror  of  thine  «(ve — 
The  graetrful  freedom  of  thy  movements ! 

— these 
May  be  the  dower  which  partial  Krin 

gives 
To  her  more  favoure<l  daughters :  but 

thev'n'  not 
The  test  that  proves  thy  nation — the 

sure  sign 
That  stamps  thee 

Mora  int<>rrupt?  her,  with  allusion 
to  her  brother's  love— 

MKi.ciiA  (jopt'rhf.) 

"J' is  a  grateful  word  ! 
^Vh<Te  on  thi>  earth  for  solaei'  shall  I 

seek, 
Sa\e  in  th«.'  knowlrdgi*  that   I  run  the 

eoursf 
Of  my  apportioned  dutv? 

MOHA. 

In  the  thought 
That  thou  ean-^t  still  the  hfart'>  impas- 

siunfd  ery 
Ynv  happiiM's'^  .  .  .  that  thou  eaii^^t  L:i\e, 

\rt  gain  I 
That   in   tin*  giving,  tlmu  hast  gained 

tliVM-ir 
All   ariii  tliat  y>\\\   iiphnlrl  the*',  be  (he 

path 
A-  rn::::t'«l  iis  it  ma} --a  manly  bria^t 
WfitTi'on  thy  weeping  may  be  btillcd — 

load  eve"* 


To  mirror  back  thy  feelings — ^lipi  to 

check 
The  sigh  when  it  arises.      M*ilt  thoa 

learn, 
By  sweet  experience,  where  the  secret 

lies 
That  turns  our  grief  to  joy — that  leudt 

a  charm 
To  dire   misfortune,  and    invests  ths 

world — 
The  cold  dark  world  wc  live  in — with  a 

light  ^ 
Borrow'd  from  hcav*n  ? 

Mclcha  tells  her  that  she  is  self, 
dooinetl,  and  that  a  different  ^o 
awaits  her.  In  the  following  scene 
she  announces  the  same  determina- 
tion to  Tcargus,  but  without  revealing 
what  her  purpose  is — 

MEI.CHA. 

Talk  not  of  shame : 
Uill  it  be  shame  if  I  fulfil  the  task 
My  father  in  his  love  has  left  undone? 
M'ill  it  bo  shame,  if,  like  the  Grecian 

I  mount  the  altar  with  unfaltering  steps, 
A  willing  sacrifice ! 

rrAiir.rs. 

Ay,  unto  death ! 
But  thou  wilt  live  .  .  .  S(>eak,  Mvlcha, 

speak  at  onee  — 
AVIiat  is  thy  purpose?     Daring  as  thoa 

art, 
Ti>  meet  the  worst  that  fate  could  offer 

theu, 
Th«Te's  that  thou  couldst  not  brook — 

oh,  speak  at  once ! 
1   have  a  hope,  that's  kindled  at  the 

liirht. 
The  pure  chaste  tiame  that's  beaming 

in  tiiine  eye. 
Tell  me  thy  pur|>osc  .  .  .  'tis  a  boon  I 

crave, 
Th(>  only  recompense  thou  canst  bestow 
<  )n  one,  w  ho  gave  thee  all  he  had  on 

earth. 
U   thy  choice  fixed  on  death?      Tho 

grave  is  calm. 
And  in  thy  sight  most  seem  the  gate  of 

heav'n. 
But    Tliorgil's  thri*at  of  fury  on  the 

land 
Will  not  Im'  thus  appeased  ;  a  pale  coU 

eorjise 
N  not  the  bride  he  woos  ! 

MELCHA. 

I've  heard  th««  long 
And  very  pati(>ntly.  and  ere  we  part, 
I  tiio  Iiu\e  that  tu  say  which  must  bo 

said. 
Vi(  we  will  uiii'i  again ;  for  on  the  evt 
Of  iii\  di'parture,  'tis  my  earnest  wish. 
That  my  immediate  friends  shoukl  a«ct 

me  here. 
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Tht»  prnyors  and  rijjicl  fa<(tinf;  1  olisorvo 
Mill  )*\\v  \i\v  strength,  »u  1  devoutly 

||U|M' 

'I'n  hi-ar  iiivsiir  Hitli  caliimcss — then  my 

^^  ill  W  addrt'.sN'd  to  all,  and  they'd  be 

ti  v^ 
Aim!  tlMrfforo  .  .  .  miw  ,  .  .  bi'fore  wi» 

iiari  rlii»  day, 
V\\   ^iM-ak  lit'  that,  which   weighs  upon 

iii\  mind. 
And  a>k  Mi\  fri»'nd*.s  forgivrness.    "Well, 

I  kll'iW  . 

Thai  1  ha\f  injtiri'd  thiT. 

II.AHiilK. 

Nil  voice  hut  thine, 
Shtiiild  nttiT  words  so  ful>u  and  btrango 

U"  ihi'M- 
"W  ithin  my  hearing. 

M  i:  i.<-  If  A  ( hittrnipis  him. ) 

I  have  injured  theo, 
rnuiliintfly  indeed  ;   it  was  mv  lot 
To   rro>s   tlie    path    whtre   tliou   wert 

lii'uudin;;  nn. 
'N>ith    iieart    as    huoyant    as  thy    step. 

A\%hil«' 
t>nr  j'Hirncy  lay  tiip:«*ther,  sidr  l»y  hide. 
And  ih'iui^ht   viitii  thou;;ht  unilrd :  the 

•^.iin*'  rioud 
Or   '^uuliiain   was  abnve  uii,   the  Kanie 

iii>\\i  r** 
Hh»>H(iimMl  hfnt-aih  our   fri't,   and   tho 

•^aiiK-  iii'i-.ith 
<>l  <-uiii]iM-r  air  wa^  playing  mund  our 

lii-.id'% 

A-»  «•■  pa."»'^«'d  iiu  tii^i'tln.T.     Thy  warm 

hi-.irt, 
'I  li\    l:-  n« TtMis  manly  brarin*;,  and  the 

triilli 
A^  l.i<  it  -pake  in  r^rry  tout'  and  glance, 

tlidi  ATixl 

Tiiat  tiin*-  til  nn-mnry  ;  now  uur  steps 

appr<>a*-h 
TIm"  » nixN  way  whm-  tin*  paths  divide, 

.ind  i 
Kai^i-  luy  dim  vy-i  to  bid  thi>e  part  in 

piai-*-. 
Tlion  that  ha^t  ealh  d  nic  <'old,  eouldst 

tlii'U  i'»»m'«i\i' 
TIm-  paiii:,  I  ill*  aL'oiiv,  with  whieh  1  look 
rp>>n  iu\  wtirk.  witfi  which  1  road,  that 

1   - 
\Vii.i    i.wi-    tlh'f    (gratitude,    and    give 

t  'III  ni, 
Aii'l  I'll  a  ttiiijir  iiittTiNt  in  thy  fate, 
\\  \.u  U  u  ill  .ii-luri'  till  dt-alh— <  »h,  God! 

1I..1T  I 
SI. "(lid  briiii:  a  rliiiid  npi>li  thi'c;  >honld 

i-h-i  ur-- 
Tl-    r.t l"  natiiri    t-i  thine  e\i««,  and 

I'l.U 

'Mil!     \-'ill,1iil    l.ia«l    \%i!li    -i'TTmw  .  .  . 

I  I    .'  i     .1  ■.  .1 
Tli--  tr;'irijj'li  «■!  niir  :i  \  I      Si-*-,  W  ar;;u«i, 

"••  • 
I    li<J.    t'l    tiif    I'-r    par«i'>ii.    tiirii"   uiy 


AVhat  can  the  woman  be,  ^ho  decmt 

this  joy, 

\Vho  finds  a  cause  for  pride,  when  she 

herNrl!" 
llan  lireii  the  baneful  cause  of  woe  to 

him  .  .  . 
Till'  man.  who«!e  (inly  fault  is  loving  her 
Too  dfarly,  for  his  pean*  ? 

The  day  ap|M>inted  for  tho  bridal 
arrives.  Thurgil  awaits  <'uthuliin'K 
danjrhtcr,  at  his  |>alace,  on  Inch  Varra. 
She  arrivetiy  attended  by  her  hand- 
maid en  ^,  clofely  veiled,  and  attempts 
to  remonstrate  with  Thorgil. 

Think  not  thy  menaces  have  power  to 

daunt  : 
What  sh«>uld  I  fear — what  is  there  left 

on  earth 
For  me  to  dreatl  ?     There's  nothing  like 

dopair 
To  tfarh  the  timid,  courage!     I'll  not 

\icld 
In   fearlessness   to  thee,  though    'twas 

thy  hand 
That  sowed  these  seeds  of  daring,  in  my 

breast. 

[Sh€  pauses,  antt  then  adds  : 
I  had  a  country,    at  whose  namemv 

heart 
Swellfd  high  w  ith  pride,  till  the  destroyer 

came 
And  humbletl  both.      Thorgil.  I  had  a 

king, 

"Who  learned  hia  h".son  from  the  King  of 
kings. 

Beneath  whose  sway  was  peace.     1  had 

a  liomr, 
A  calm  and  holy  refugi*  from  the  storm 
()f  sorrow  and  of  sin,  that  ragid  with- 
out. 
1  had  an  aged  father  ...  in  who<e  sight 
1  was  as  cherished  aj  the  p«M>r  man's 

lamb — 
And  thou  hast  spared  thy  wealth,  to 

takt'ofhis. 
Th(>rgil,  I  had  a  h»rer,  in  whos«>  soul 
The  noblest  qaaliiies  that  could  adorn 
A  hero  and  a  man,   had    made    their 

home  ! 
The  hateful  vow  that  bound  me,  bound 

mv  lips 
To    silence — and    I    heard  that   noblo 

suit 

TiMRr.iL  (hittfrly). 
As  wi'Il  bi'came  a  monarch's  promiseil 

bride — 
In  silt-nt  indi;;nation  ? 

He  takes  )i«T  band)  and  claims  her 
as  bi>  bride.  She  turns  and  addre>s«*s 
her  attend.uits: — 

Ml  1.4   II  \. 

Bclo\rd  euinpaiiious  !  throw  a^idc  the 
veil; 
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Your  Danish  lovers  will  not  brook  delay. 
"Will  \o  confess    fui-h    can;erncss     can 

Hcarcc 
Compete  with   yours?      Sec  how  they 

crowd  around ! 
Stretch  forth  your  hands  to  greet  the 

expectant  throng. 
Vnveil  the  faces  which  hare  ncrer  yet 
Had  cause  to  blush  at  gaze  of  mortal 

man  ; 
Trample  the  flowery  wreaths  beneath 

your  fwt, 
For  'laurel   crowns  sit  better  on  such 

brows. 
Off*  with  the  vain  disguise !  my  word  is 

pledged, 
And    Tvo    fulfilled   my    trust.       King 

Thorgil  say, 
Are  not  thy  Danes,  the  flower  of  all  thy 

court, 
Proud  Lochlin's  chivalry,  well  matched 

this  night. 
By  Mclcha's  bridal  train? 

[At  she  eonrludeSf  thnf  advance,  throw  off 
the  long  reitt  and  erotcn$,  and  appear 
young  trarriort  lightly  elothedt  and 
armed,  Frarovs  and  Kan  pal  at  their 
head.  The  /itrmer  attempts  to  reach 
the  Kinig,  the  latter  Eric,  to  rescue  the 
Princess,  and  Mora.  General  milce 
and  conjfmsion^ 


FEARGC8. 

Death  to  the  Danes !    Erin  and  Meldtt ! 

Strike ! 
No  mercy  will  we  give,   or  ask,   bit 

death ! 
Erin,  and  Mclchal    Strike! 

Wo  have  not  yet  done — a  icene  of 
well-sustained  interest  follows  ;  bat 
wc  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on 
the  space  allotted  to  us.  We  most 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  ilselfi 
from  which  extracts  have  been  selected 
only  with  regard  to  preserring  the 
plot  of  the  drama ;  and  we  hare  thus 
necessarily  left  out  most  of  the  dia- 
logue. As  was  observed  in  a  late 
article  on  the  subject  of  dramatic 
poetrv  in  this  magazine,  we  have 
little  nope  that  the  readers  of  thiis  or 
of  any  other  poem,  at  present,  will  bt 
yery  numerous ;  but  we  can  safely  sw 
that  the  few  who  venture  to  do  sOf  wiu 
be  well  rewarded  for  their  singularity. 
We  bid  the  fair  writer  heartily  welcome 
into  the  field  of  our  country's  litera- 
ture— and  congratulate  her  on  the 
triumph  she  has  achieved  over  a  vciy 
difllicult,  and  delicate  task. 

D'Eir. 
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Tlir    VlTARTERS  OF  Mm. 

The  seven  ages  of  man  have  become 
proverbial :  but  in  respect  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  minds,  there  arc  granteil 
to  the  best  of  us  but  four  perio<U  of 
life.  The  first  fifteen  years  are  child- 
hood. We  know  nothing — we  hojte. 
The  next  fift(>t.Mi  arc  )»assion  and  ro- 
mance— ir<*  dre<i9n.  During  the  third 
period  of  fifteen  years,  from  thirty  to 
forty-five»  we  are  «  hat  nature  intende<l 
us  to  be.  Character  has  formed:  wo 
pursue  a  course  of  life  ;  wo  reason ; 
we  meditate.  This  is  the  |>eriod  in 
which  we  may  be  said  with  mo*>t  pro- 
priety to  lite.  The  fourth  |»eriod  is 
that  of  commencing  di'cay.  We  may 
grow  wiser  ;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  that 
speakA  in  a  shake  of  the  head.     Taiu 


and  penitence  begin — we  forroir.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  the  third  period  has  been 
passed  in  providing  against  the  fourth, 
nature  is  chan^d,  our  declining  years 
are  lighted  with  happiness  and  love» 
and  as  they  approach  their  destined 
end,  instead  of  the  gloom  aaturaUy 
accompanying  decay,  they  are  tinged 
with  a  ray  from  before  thein»  the 
shadows  are  cast  behind  us  on  oar 
path,  feelings  spring  up,  mifelt  even 
m  the  ma^ic  periods  first  traversed  by 
us^ire  n»^c;ice. 


GEORGE   rarLKNEI   AHD   PDPK. 

The  former  was  the  printer  of  the 
first  complete  edition  of  Swift's  works* 
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and  a  character  in  hi  a  way.  The  dean 
had  a  regard  for  him  as  an  industrious 
yuung  man»  but  heartily  despiK'd  him. 
One  day  the  printer  came  to  SwiA» 
drcMcd  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 
SuiA  refused  to  receive  him  as  Faulk- 
IMT.  Hy-and-hy  he  returned*  in  his 
ordinary  costume.  "  Ah»  my  ^oo«l 
friend  (leor^c/*  exclaimed  the  dean, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you !  Here  waa  a 
coxcomb  an  hour  ago,  who  pretended 
to  pass  for  you»  but  I  sent  him  |>ack* 
ing."  Thxs  anc^cdote  is  related  in  a 
note  of  Scott's  to  the  memoirs  of 
Swift.  He  was  used  by  the  wits 
of  the  day  when  they  wanted  him» 
and  laughed  at  when  they  did  nut« 
and  was  content  to  l)e  Inmnd  un  with 
thtm  in  the  volume  of  fame*  though 
he  should  figure  but  ax  the  grotesque 
lM>rdering  or  sprawling  tail- piece.  He 
wa^  proud  of  nil  thiii,  but  seemed  par- 
ticularly to  pi(]ue  himself  on  his  cor- 
respondence with  Alexander  Pom*. 
Whether  he  had  just  reason,  the  fol- 
lowing e|ii«tU*,  presiTved,  I  believe,  by 
Captuin  Jephsun,  ^lill  yliow  : — 

Mr.  Pupe  to  Mr.  Faulkucr. 

SiK —  Be  so  good  as  to  discontlnuu 
strnding  me  your  journal.  I  have  no 
further  oor;Lsion  fur  it.  When  vou 
ii*c  Dr  Swift,  pray  tell  him  that  I  am 
his  obedient,  humble  servant, 

A.  ForE. 


HICIPE    FOR    A    SONNET   OF 


'«. 


Take  a  strip  of  rather  less  than 
fifty  }'ards  of  common  prose — or  i.*om- 
iDon- place — it  need  not  be  common 
sense :  cut  it  into  lengths  of  ten  feet. 
At  one  end  of  each  length  clap  a 
capital,  at  the  other  dispose  certain 
rhymeit,  which  niH^d  not  be  capital. 
PeppiT  the  whole  with  punctuation, 
taking  rare  to  have  a  grain  (»f  whole 
|M'ppvr  at  the  end  ;  print  it,  read  it 
(•f  you  can),  abuse  it,  change  your 
mind,  praiM'  it,  wurship  it — and  it  is 
reailv  for  the  <*  librarv  table." 


AuATIIOMA. 


It  ii  Sfldum  ^^e  find  j>ro«e  trench 
up(»ii{>oetrynow-a-da\s.  For  thin  there 
are  two  reason?* — nne,  tliat  of  the  two, 
pru-e  i-i  most  in  unison  with  the  pre- 


sent xtate  of  the  public  taste;  and 
another,  that  the  muse  is  so  unblush- 
ing ill  her  excursions  into  her  sober 
brother's  domain,  that  she  actually 
puts  him  upon  the  defensive,  and  drives 
nim,  as  it  were,  to  keep  at  home  and 
look  io  himself.  I  took  up  a  simple, 
single  volume  the  other  day,  "  Aga- 
thonia,"  and  felt  with  a  glow  that  re* 
prisaU  had  bi*en  made,  and  a  bold  sally 
into  the  crown-lands  of  song  l>een  re- 
warded with  brilliant  success.  Those 
who  have  wept  over  "  the  Epicurean/' 
will  feel  *'  Agathonia ;"  and,  flowing 
from  a  healthy  and  heavenly  source, 
*'  there's  bliss  in  tears,"  and  profit  in 
emotion. 


SKULL-CHIPS. 

The  head  of  Tolius  gives  a  fanciful 
derivation  to  the  Capitol  of  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  not  only  the  skuU  of 
this  individual,  but  the  perfect  heaiU 
were  found  by  Servius  Tullius,  in 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  citadel ; 
ami  the  augur#,  who  were  ready  for 
any  thing,  of  course  drew  a  favourable 
omen  from  the  circumstance.  Com- 
mentators (those  ingenious  etymolo- 
gists) have  iaMSted  on  (lolgoleth  ow- 
ing its  name  to  the  discovery  of 
AthifH*  skull  upon  the  place  ;  and  the 
Italian  poets,  who  plant  their  flag  upon 
every  rock  to  which  a  title,  however 
equivocal,  is  asM^rted,  have  not  failed 
to  unfurl  a  graceful  honnet  over  the 
idea.  We  have  heard  much  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  collection  of  **  strange"  skulls 
from  the  field  of  blood.  Certain  cells 
were  found  by  him  in  a  large  sepulchre 
on  the  spot  traditionallv  called  "  the 
Potter's-field,"  in  which  there  were 
skulls  belonging  to  races  differing 
among  each  other,  tnui  none  of  ikem 
Jewish.  He  gallopped  into  Jerusalem 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  one 
or  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
thiHic  dangling  in  a  liandkerchief  at  his 
saddle-bow,  like  loaves  of  bread.  The 
authorities  of  Jerusalem  make  but 
little  of  "  strangers"  while  they  live, 
but  are  wonderfullv  |»articular  about 
them  when  the  tlesd  ts  off  their  bones 
^it  would  have  been  as  much  as  the 
(fiaour's  life  was  worth,  to  ha%*e  l»een 
detected  purloining  a  cranium  which 
thev  would  have  crack«'d  when  alive 
without  ceremony. 

Appended  to  a  collection  of  essays 
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liy  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  is  an 
iicfount  of  the  opmin^  of  the  coffin  of 
Kin^  <  'harlos  tlic  I'^irst,  in  the  vault 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  Wind- 
sor, in  the  year  18I.*5.  The  face,  as 
it  first  appeared  on  detaching  the 
cerecloth,  is  representeil  in  the  fron- 
tispiece, and  in  spite  of  the  partial 
disappearance  of  the  Hesh,  the  rescm- 
hhiiice  to  Vandyke's  ])i»rtraits  strikes 
the  eve  at  once.  **  When  the  head," 
says  the  worthy  haronet,  "  had  heen 
entirely  disengaged  from  the  attach- 
ments which  confined  it,  it  was  found 
to  he  loose,  and,  without  anv  ditficnltv, 
was  taken  up,  and  held  to  view."  The 
hack  part  of  the  head  was  saturated 
with  .a  litiuid,  which  the  spectators 
heiieved  to  he  hlond.  It  a]>pcars 
from  history,  that  the  hodv  was  em- 
hahuiMl  immediately  after  decajiitation, 
and  the  largi'  hhrnd  vessels,  prohaldy, 
continued  to  empty  themselves  for 
s<»me  timi"  afterwards.  *'  The  hair 
was  thiek  at  the  hack  part  of  the 
head,  and,  in  appearanee,  nearly  hlack. 
A  portion  of  it,  which  tias  since  heen 
cleaned  and  dried,  is  of  a  heautifut 
<lark  hruwn  colour.  That  of  the 
heard  was  a  redder  hrown.  On  the 
hack  part  of  the  head  it  wils  no  more 
than  an  inch  in  len;:th,  anil  had,  ]iro- 
bal>ly,  hi-en  cut  hi»  >h«irt  for  the  con- 
venience of  tlie  executioner,  or,  jier- 
h.ips,  hy  the  piety  of  friemls  soon 
aiur  death,  in  ordir  to  furnish  me- 
mi>riMl<(  of  the  uuhajipy  V\\\)z.  On 
hoMing  np  the  hi-ail,  to  e\.imin(>  the 
jilarr  oi'>c|-.ira(i<in  from  I  lie  lioily,  the 
inuvi-les  iif  till*  nrek  had  evidmtlv 
relraf'tid  tlieuiseUi-s  co;isiilera)>lv  ; 
ami  I  lie  iourth  ciTvii-al  v«  rti  hra  was 
fnMuiI  to  lie  nit  thriinifh  its  '>u!>'>tance 
t^an^Vl  i>civ,  l«'avintr  the  >iurfa4'('S  of 
the  diviiinl  pfirtioiis  prrfrctly  smooth 
aii«le\cii,  an  ;t])prai-ani'e  \\hieli  could 
havi'  hi -en  i)ri>ijui-i'd  oiilv  )>v  a  h«'avv 
l»|o\v,  iiitlirtef)  with  a  xi-ry  sharp  in- 
strinncnt,  and  uhieh  fiirni.xihd  tin- last 
]iroi>f  wantiiiL'' ti»  iiU-ntifv  King  (  liarles 
tin'  I'irst." 

Sir  H.  Ilalt'iinl's  iMinji-cturi',  that 
the  pii'ty  of  fi'ietiil><  ini'jht  ha\i'  oi-ca. 
*i«»iu-l  tin-  rriiiiival  of  the  hair  from 
till'  hai-k  «»f  the  head,  reccivr-i  CnPro- 
iMiratioii  from  thr  fm-t  nf  a  h»iiLr  l<"'k 
of  that  TMoii;irfh'*i  hair  l-i  Iiil'  pre».t'r\e«| 
in   tie-  family  of   Mar-^li.   who   derivnl 

it  friiui  Iii-^hori  .Ifi-i  iiiv  T:i\|nr,  niic  of 

•  •         • 

tIio»e    wlio  aiii-inli'i    him    in    hi-*   last 
inoUKnt'^.     Tiiia   1 'ek>  whii'h   1    have 


seen,  is  not  brown,  but  a  grizzled 
black,  <<  a  sable  silvered/'  and  is  of  a 
remarkably  fine  and  >>eautiful  tpxture. 

The  distinct  evidence  of  decapita- 
tion, in  the  division  of  the  cerviral 
vertebra,  is  not  afforded  in  the  case  of 
John  Sheares,  executed  for  bigrh  trea- 
son, in  17U8.  His  remains  were  de- 
posited with  those  of  his  brother 
Henry,  in  the  antiseptic  vaults  of  St. 
Michan's  church,  where  Madden  had 
seen  them  many  years  ago.  It  would 
appear  from  bis  account,  that  the 
head  had  not  heen  completely  severed 
from  the  body — and  that,  till  about 
twenty  years  ago,  some  of  the  integu- 
ments remained,  attiching  the  head 
to  it.  He  relates  that  a  gentleman, 
well  known  in  Dublin,  being  then 
a  hoy,  took  a  fancy  to  carry  off  the 
head  of  John  Sheares,  and  accord- 
ingly, a  companion  having  agreed  to 
assist  him,  and  provided  himself  with 
a  pen-knife,  the  gentleman  actually 
bore  it  away,  and  kept  it  in  his  houw 
for  twenty  years.  Madden  procured 
it  of  him,  and  thus  describes  it : — "  It 
was  in  the  state,  prmsely,  in  which  I 
had  seen  it  twenty-six  years  ag4»,  as 
perfect  as  any  New  Zealand  or  Kgyp- 
tian  he<id  of  the  inferior  cla.4s  of  mum- 
mies. The  head  was  finelv  formed, 
hut  the  expresfii(ui  of  the  face*  that  oi 
the  mi»st  frightful  agony.  The  very 
indentatiim  round  the  neck,  from  the 
jiressure  t»f  the  ropi»,  was  visible  :  and 
there  hail  heen  no  nijury  to  the  cer- 
vical verti'hra  occasioned  hvnnv  in>tru- 
iiiciit — in  fact,  the  head  hml  not  lieen 
eiitirelv  separated  from  the  ImmIv  at  ihi* 
time  of  exi^cution."  About  twnntv- 
three  years  ago,  he  goes  im  to  .^^tate, 
Mr.  William  H.  Cnrransaw  the  head 
thus  hli-'htlv  attached  to  the  trunk. 
<*  The  hair  on  the  head,  as  it  was 
when  sent  to  me,  was  of  a  light  brn«n 
colour  ;  and  was  cut,  <ir  rather  cli(»|ie«l 
extremely  short.*'  It  is  not  suuire^ted 
that  the  reiiiovul  of  the  hair,  in  the 
two  instances  I  have  mentioiuti,  may 
havi>  iH'cn  efVecteil,  as  it  has  i*eriainlT 
been  in  others,  tor  the  convenience  of 
the  ixecutiimer,  who,  2>trikinir  upon 
the  hack  of  the  neck,  wouM  find  a 
length  of  hair  a  serif ms  (di>tacle. 

In  liMikjni;  over  a  copy  which  I 
|M.^^,..^  ,,f'  KiJgiray's  Report  of  the 
Shi-an  >'  trial,  himnd  up  in  a  vidunie 
with  >everal  others,  which  were  c<d- 
Iti'ti'il  .IX  they  were  published  by  one, 
l^ala> !  now  no  luure,)  who  was  a  dia- 
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iiitcrcstfil  vet  anxittiiA  sfioftator  nf 
tilt'  |ir<K*iH'«liii^s  ot*  that  tiiu«*f  I  fiiiili 
At  thi*  ciiil  «it'  till*  re|Mirt,  written  (»ii 
thi>  lilaiik  pni't  nt'tlii*  |)jijc,  thi'  t'iill(»\v- 
iiii;  |>a»a^r,  in  the  liiuxl-writii)^  <»f 
tilt*  i.'"lUrt«»r — •*  Tlll'V    WiTl*    t'Xi'fUtvii 

ut   H  I.itt' hour  ill  the  vvi'iiiuir.     {Tiiu 

A*  "•  ^  't'i'fi  I'lrruhiiS  J'n.st,  qtinti'il  hv 
Mn<l«irii,    >av«,     five    iiiiuutcH     Kfrurc 

m 

thrit*.  I  Tlio  fXiMMitiofifr,  uhcii  iheii* 
li«'.i<ls  Will'  takt-ii  n\y,  \\M  ilit'iu  up  in 
till'  u*«iial  nianiitT,  ami  rricil  otitf  Mlii:t 
i-  tlu*  livail  (it'a  tiaidM' !'  butt  wlu'n  lio 
wus  til  ri'[>la('<'  tlicin  ti»  their  rri^pt'ctive 
hoilii'^,  lit'  dill  lint  kiiitu  t«>  whii'li  each 
liilnii^tM),  .'1111.I  <'X('laiiiii'(l,  with  thu 
cnarM'    iiiilit]frtiiri*    lK-iniiiriii«;    to    hin 

ttrtiiv,   *  \\\    thf   ♦   I    ihm't 

kiiiiw  uhtTf  til  put  thcin!'"  If  thi^i 
In*  acfuratfy  .ami  the  journal  (piott'tl 
l»v  MaiMt'ii  in  ]tart  (■oi'nihnratt'n  itt  it 
reiiilfr>  iiiiirt'  than  dmihtt'nl  thf  rela- 
tion (.'niiiiiMiniratt'il  tn  Mr.  Mailih-iii 
ami   Ua\ts  tin*  iiU'iilitv   i>f  the  heails 

m 

btill  uncertain. 

Mr.  MaiMen  int'iM'inx  us,  that  ho 
hail  the  rt'lllain^  nt*  hitth  the  Sheares 
eiit-joofil  in  leaiieii  eotlin^,  after  A  ea>t 
hail  heen  takt-n  tif  .lohn  Shears  s'  heud* 
ami  laiil  >iile  hv  sitle   in   thu   \ault.s  nt* 

ft 

St.  Mi<h.»ir>. 

On  the  J-Jth  iif  Noveinlur,  l^M.i,  I 
\ioitt  il  the  ri'iiiain<«  aiul  nf  iMnr>e,  if 
Mr.  Ma»lihn'<   xtory  i»e  eorreet,  what 

I  >a\i  wa^  iiiit  the  heuil  i>f  Jtihil 
^li»ari-,  tliMii^'h  I  pre^niiie  the  hoilifs 
lia  I  not  Im'i'Ii  then  rmniveil  to  the 
•'parish  \ault."  .  "te  Maihleu,  \ol.  ii. 
■JT  1 .  I  w  o  hi.ilii"*  !av  oviT  eaeh  other, 
ill  till-  rinii>ti>t  eMi-mr  nf  a  \anlt  in 
vliiih  th- re  wt-re  ni:mv  iithi-r  htiiliey, 
nml  tvin  hi-.eU  SM-rr  jihiet-il  iii-ar  fliein. 
Tlirri-  Ui-ri'  m»  entVni'«,  anil  the  tli->h, 
whithh.iil  ili^.ippean  il  fmin  the  M-fter 
|iait'<.  haii  ihii  •!  intn  a  inunnnv-likt* 
ei>ll'«iott-lief  U]ii>n  the  liuihs.  Al.l>I 
in  that  plari-,  any  hia^l  Mmilil  fit  iho 
>)iiiitl<li-r^  ««f  i\  man  :\^  \%  cU  a^  it>  om  n  ! 

In  tin.  iaiii-r  » II  1  »»f  Anjn^t,  or 
In  L'iiii.iJiJ  "i"  S.j.tt  inin  r,  ls;{.».  iluriii!^ 
till"  pri'vri"*"**  "t  ""nil' alii  rtitii»M."«  in  St. 
ratriik-  <  .till'  -hal.  tli*-  -Ki  li-tnn-  til' 
Di-aii  Switt  .Old  ••  Still.i'  W'.n-  Inniul 
h«'n<.-it)i  1I.1  ir  nixhiiMn  i<t«  :  ami  thi* 
anli;<'iili' -  p.  rn..tl«>l  tl.i-  -kmH.-  of 
iM.th    t'l    l>--    t.tki  :i    u:-    till*    :i    t'iii<-,   in 

I 

•  ■rilt  r  t"  i,;i\i- ■■.iM' .iiii 'liM'A  .'!■_'-  nia-l" 
i.f  tl.-  Ml.  '1'!;-'  t'i-  "l"  Switi*  -.'Kuli 
l..i.i  I--,  n  -a\Mi  <tV.  r'.-r  x\i*  j-iirpi^--  >>t 
!•   it    iii'-rt' Hi    •  N.iiiiin.'.  'M   ;;;  t'.*    tin.'-. 

II  p?-i  -•  .it  il  ''i!;j»'  I  nritiii'  ai-'Mi-iiii-i 
a^.  a  phr*. noli'.  i«  ;il  >p^>.'i!iie!ij  and  lmxc 


Mr.  (Nunhe  a  vast  iIcaI  to  iln,  to 
reeoneih-  uith  his  thifirics.  However, 
Ait  Swift's  ukull  wax  ju^t  as  nnwiltinff 
to  p^e  in,  as  the  dean  hiiiiM'ir  wouhl 
tiave  heen«  if  ulivo,  phreiioloyry  was 
foreed  to  yiehl,  and  enseonce  itatdf 
hehind  .snine  ])itlfut  tiuhterfu^es — not» 
howfver,  until  it  had  emleavoured  tu 
iiro\e  that  the  author  of  (fulliver'ii 
l'ravel.4  w:u  ftadlv  deficiviit  in  wit  and 
invention !  After  mueh  an  attvinpti 
the  (piietf  self*  prom  i^iv«l  liy  the  vex  oil 
spirit  to  the  tortured  hodv,  ean  sraroely 
tie  eonsidert'd  a^  realized,  even  in  tin; 
tonih — '<  uhi  ^ipva  imlignatio  ulteriuH 
cor  laeeraro  neipiit." 

It  appear:*  that  ahoiit  oiirhtoen  year  a 
a^o,  the  tla^*)(in^  <if  thu  church  of 
'rwiekenhain,  in  thtr  nave  of  which 
pope  wji&  hurieil,  was  taken  up,  and  a 
vault  opened  next  to  his.  In  di>rKii)i( 
down,  the  workmen  hroke  int(»  l'ope':», 
and  a  skull  fell  out.  This  was  fur  a 
time  in  the  po>M'.s!iion  of  a  gentleman 
hi  the  iiei^hhonrhotid,  hut  afterwards 
re-interreil.  Of  this  bktill  ;or  rather, 
of  the  occiput)  a  few  east.'*  were  taken, 
of  which  1  was  fortunate  eiiouffh  to 
procure  one  :  in  this  there  \n  an  evi- 
dent deformity,  there  heintr  a  pro- 
tuheranct>  on  the  left  side  of  thu 
skull,  which  «hi>ws  that  the  malfor- 
Illation  was  continued  from  the  liack 
upwards  tn  the  head,  as  well  at  down- 
waril>  to  the  Icj^s.  1  compared  this 
ca.-t  accurately  with  the  leaden  bust, 
and  tonnd  not  onlv  that  ttitlr  dinieii- 

ft 

siniH  wi-rc  tlie  fame,  hut  tliat  the  hair 
at  the  hack  of  the  hcail  prnjected  at 
the  let't  >ide  id'  the  bust  iK'Vond  the 
riv;ht,  ]ireciM'!y  i)\er  the  K]Mit  at  which 
the  protuberance  of  the  skull  wxh 
marked  in  tlip  cast,  thus  affording^  at 
once  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
.••knll  from  which  it  was  taken,  and 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  hu-t,  wtiich 
folltiwed  its  model  even  to  its  defor- 
mitie:<. 

Till?  tli'«interment  td'  botic-,  antl 
di.'^i'iivcrv  i»f  interi'>tinL'  human  rcmaiiH 
lia\f  nnt  only  happeiuil  mi  the  inter- 
ment i>f  other'',  hut  in  the  >earch  at'ter 
treasure — and  in  the  operation,  they 
arciinictinio  iiijnri'ih  Knirt'iu*  Aram's 
e\tr.iiiriliiiar\  «li  t'eiice  ib  taiU  sumt*  in 

■ 

>ta?iii-.  i'f  till-.  •  larki-''«  >unll  -  he 
w;i-  tric'l  1*1  »r  hi>  murder — wj.-*  tMUlid 
tVai  tiirt  ■!. 

'■  \\\i*  \\.\^  till*."  lie  a^k".  "thf  cruise, 
i>ru.l-«  il  till*  riillAi-ipii  III'!-  ••!  di  .it  li  ;  M.iN 

it  liwiii^  tu  \ioleuce,  vr  vids  it  the  1  itret 
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of  natural  decay?  Aly  lord,  in  May, 
}7:V2,  the  remains  or  William,  lonl 
archbishop  of  this  province,  were  tiiken 
up  by  permission  in  this  cathedral,  and 
t lie  bones  of  the  skull  were  found  bro- 
ken; yet  certainly  he  died  by  no  vio- 
lence offered  to  him  alive,  that  could  oc- 
casion that  fracture  there. 

"  In  search  after  imaginary  treasures, 
coffins  were  broken  up,  graves  and 
vaults  dug  open,  monuments  ransacked, 
and  shrines  uemolibhed.  Your  lordship 
knows  that  these  violations  proceeded 
so  far,  as  to  occasion  parliamentary 
authority  to  restrain  them ;  and  it  did, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth." 

On  the  trial,  the  skull,  which  had 
been  found  in  St.  Robert's  Cave,  was 
produced  in  court.  It  was  fractured, 
as  Surgeon  Locock  said,  before  death. 
Had  Aram  applied  himself,  by  counsel, 
to  in)]>each  Horseman's  testimony, 
instead  of  uttering  a  disquisition  upon 
bones,  he  might  Iiave  been  saved  the 
additional  crime  of  an  attempted 
buicide. 

But  enough  of  skulls.  They  are 
an  empty  subject,  some  of  them,  while 
alive — and  furnish  more  entertainment 
in  this  form,  perhaps,  than  they  ever 
did  in  their  day.  But,  a  moral  may 
Ik*  drawn  from  the  ugliest  materials, 
ju.st  as  a  flower  may  grow  out  of  a 
skull,  for  a  Spanish  poet  to  indite 
verses  upon. 

O.t   A   FLOWIR   UROWI.^U  OUT    OP   A  HKI'LL. 

niiisosm  of  b4>auty  !  whence  thy  birth  ? 

What   sorrow   doomed  thee  with  its 
breath. 
That  thy  first  rradie-home  on  earth 

Was  rf>ared  in  death  ? 

To  lake,  I  doubt,  or  leave  thee  here — 
'J'u  pluck  thif,  will   of   life  b<>reave 
thi'(> ; 
And   yet,  poor   floner!  to   leave  thi*e, 
wer«» 
With  death  to  leave  thee. 


BOX 

Has  achieved  a  great  thing — he  haA 
created  a  stvlk.  Perhaps  1  am  wrong 
to  say  creutetl — a  term  which  implied 
indepen«ieiice  of  materials — whereaii 
the  singular  circunintance  in  this  case 
is,  that  hy  careful  study  of  previous 
style.Sf  by  imitation  of  them,  by  more, 
perhaps,  than  imitation  in  the  first  in- 
stance, this  author  has  produced  out 
of  the  heterogeneous  elements  a  ctim- 
|K>und  essentially  differ ing  from  all  iu 


component  parts,  and  claiming— eUim- 
ing  justly — the  high  merit  of  beinff 
originaL  That  such  a  result  ahouM 
follow  such  a  course  ought  to  encoa* 
raee  writers  who  aim  at  true  cele- 
brity, to  adopt  this  humble  and  pains- 
taking initiatory  system,  which  though 
in  other  arts  it  has  admittedly  led  to 
the  grandest  results  (in  painting  for 
instance)  in  literature  has  been  too 
much  overlooked  and  despised.  Boi 
now  stands  alone  in  his  style,  he  has 
had  no  models,  he  has  no  imitators,  he 
will  probably  have  no  disciples.  Bat, 
besides  this,  he  has  a  moral  code  of  his 
own,  akin  to  no  other,  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  Sterne,  from  whom  he  appears 
in  part  to  have  derived  it.  The  ex- 
quisite appreciation  of  the  finer  phase* 
of  feeling,  the  employment  of  the  most 
wayward  humour  in  forming  charac- 
ter, the  undeviating  firmness  of  a  hu- 
mility which  acknowledges  and  courts 
no  elevation  but  that  of  the  heart,  the 
humanity,  the  simple  pathos,  the  bre- 
vity of  expression  even,  and  the  sly  yet 
innocent  comicality  which  enlivens  the 
whole — all  these  are  to  be  found  in 
Sterne,  but  arc  transferred  to  Bos 
with  so  much  of  transmutation  as  to 
shine  a  different  substance,  having  got 
rid  of  one  alloy  in  the  process — aflfecta- 
tion,  the  g^eat  depreciatory  ingredient 
in  the  metal  run  from  Yonck's  skull. 

I  have  been  led  to  remark  these  pe- 
culiarities from  having  found  in  the 
**  Christmas  Carol,"  illustrations  of 
them  all  on  a  small  scale.  Chnxxle- 
wit  is  an  improvement  on  Box's  for- 
mer novels — it  is  stronger,  more  fear- 
less, more  condensed,  more  masterly. 
The  Carol  exceeds  Chuixlewit  in  the 
exquisite  moral,  and  rivak  it  in  its 
other  qualities.  Not  even  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  wholesomest  fictions  ever  left 
a  healthiiT  flush  upon  the  mind  than 
does  the  perusal  of  this  *'  tinj**  volume. 
We  rise  from  it,  happy,  smiling,  and 
good  ;  animated  with  benevolence  and 
charity.  We  have  been  obliged  to  sob  as 
wo  laughed,  and  to  chuckle  through 
our  tears.  It  softens  and  subdues  the 
heart,  and  preaches  powerfully  thoDtfh 
iiidiri*ctly  that  creed  which  in  the 
breasts  of  the  best  of  us  is  acknow- 
ledged and  adored  as  CkriaHenu  Let 
this  eminent  man  continue  to  instruct 
and  benefit  while  he  delights  us.  It 
is  thus  that  fiction  may  lay  claim  to  be 
called  literature,  and  its  authors  earn 
a  niche — more  than  a  nicbe^>a  chapelf 
in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
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ccKtirt  or  lEUpAiiik 


The  census  of  Ireland  was  taktn  in 
18*21 ;  after  an  intenral  of  ten  jeart 
it  was  again  taken  in  1881 ;  and  in 
1841 9  oAer  a  second  Interval  of  ten 
years,  it  was  again  taken.  The  retoma 
for  those  years  show  that  the  following 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  nnmber 
of  the  people.  The  returns  showed 
that  the  numbers  were  as  follows : — 
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1841 

• 

• 

.    8,I7S,IS« 

The  proportion  of  females  to  malea 
was  nearW  the  same,  tiz.  as  26  to  25 
at  each  of  those  periods.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  within  the  latter  period  of 
ten  years  the  population  in<»*eased  at 
the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent,  while  in 
the  former  decennial  period  it  increaaad 
at  the  rate  of  U  per  cent,  being  a  di- 
minution of  9  per  cent  on  the  rate  of 
increase.  This  is  the  most  remarkaMe 
fact  mhich  appears  upon  the  retomsy 
and  has  necejisarily  b^n  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  observations. 

The  statement  of  the  census  com- 
missioners is  of  course  entitled  to  the 
first  place : — 

**  From  thin  it  app<>ani  that  while  the 
addition  to  the  population  from  1621  to 
IKH  wax  about  14|  per  cent,  the  eor- 
reAprmdinfr  addition  from  18SI  to  1841 
was  but  54  iH*r  cent.  The  accuracy  of 
th(>«e  |ier  i'4*otaf^ii  muftt,  of  course,  de- 
pend u|K»n  the  relative  accuracy  of  the 
Mveralc«*n>u«t*  of  1K21, 1831,  and  1841. 
We  canntit  takv  upon  our«elres  to  pro- 
Dounre  %(ith  oirtainty  the  extent  to 
^hirh  uin  of  tlK*«^i*  luav  varv  from  the 
truth  ;  but  we  mav  retuark  with  respect 
to  th«*  ron^'U^  of  iH4l,  that  the  strict 
iDo<Ie  of  inquiry  which  we  followed,  car- 
ried out,  as  it  na*i,  by  a  highly  disci- 
pline<l  iMHly  of  nxn,  and  ox^cutCHl  on 
the   tkumo  clar   in    every    part    of   the 
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oo«itr7»  t^fitlMr  with  tkt  mlan  of 
▼erlMmoo  wo  odoylod,  ofbrot  groni 
to  hope  that  It  la  not  fiur  froM  tko  Uoth. 
It  is,  howover,  riglit  to  roaurii,  aa  n 
oanse  for  a  snudl  rednetton  In  eoMor* 
tag  the  eanans  of  1841  whk  tkoaolhat 
proeedod  It,  that  tatlM  latter  tko  army 
peering  ta  Irelaod,  togetliar  with  tMr 
wires  and  flunlBaa,  have  bosn  omltto^ 
at  tbey  do  not  strietly  batong  to  tko 
popolatioo  of  tlM  eonntry,  and  aa  tkair 
MOTenents  tatrodnea  cbangoa  ta  tlM  ap- 
parent nambera  wUeh  freqnantly  profo 
fhtal  to  an  tavaatigatkin  into  tko  In- 
crease  and  daertaso  of  a  town  OBBnniid 
aa  a  military  statkm.  WHh  raipoet  to 
tbe  eensna  of  1831,  it  waa  takon  at  dMb- 
rsttt  plaoaa,  at  diffwant  tInMa,  ostandtaf 
over  a  conriderabW  period.  It  is  wmiw 
atood  too  that  tho  snnmitatpra  oaMi* 

many  eaiaa  they  waro  paUC  ta 'propoflw 
tion  to  the  nnsabara  tney  anoMnlod^ 
thoobvkms  tandan^  of  wUak  wonldbo 
to  aagaent  the  total  nnmbara.  Tkaao 
and  other  oonsidantiona  Indwflt  na  to 
baUave  that  tha  nnmbara  fotnrnad  in 
1831  waro  greater  than  the  rani  popila 
tloo,  or  at  aD  ovanta  tlnU  any  ami 

*•  With  rospact  to  tho  eanena  of  •«..» 
it  Is  to  bo  roeoUoetod  that  It  vaa  tho 
first  sncceaaiU  ocoaaion  of  enimgating 
the  peopla  of  Ireland  Mfi  that  It  wao 
probably  aihetad  with  a  lata  perfaat 
■achinerr.  We  asay  parbapa  theralhro 
aasnme,  that  It  waa  rather  baiow  than 
above  tlie  troth. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  Is  net 
probable  that  the  oseoas  or  delbet  taany 
ease  is  so  large  aa  to  diatnrb,  to  any  nn^ 
terial  extent,  the  above  per  oantagae* 
aa  hidicatlBg  the  relativo  periodleal  ad» 
ditiooii  to  the  popolation.  Oartata  It  hi 
that  the  additioo  daring  the  last  period 
has  been  tlu  less  in  proportion  to  the 
whole,  than  during  toe  former  period. 
But  there  have  been  a  variety  of  caasea 
in  operation,  some  loeal,  soma  general, 
which  have  lad  to  that  reonh.    Em%m. 
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tion  has,  uo  <lt>ubt,  oporatevl  t4i  a  vt'ry 
j^reat  t'Xt«Mit.  It  is  ti>  l)«*  rtMiiiiiiluTfd 
that  Iri'laiifl  is  an  aq:ri(rultupal  country, 
and  duvoul  of  th.*  nuaiis  of  ])riivi(liii^ 
employ riiont  t'«ir  its  rapiilly  j^puwin^ 
pn|)uhition,  oijually  prt>titahK'  with  that 
affordud  by  inaimfacturiup^  count rii.'s. 
A  valuable* outh't  for  its  oxco^sivc  num- 
boPH  is  thori'l'orc  fimnd  in  thi*  manufac- 
tories of  Kni^land  and  Scotland,  and  is 
no  doubt  the  li^adinn:  circumstance  which 
enables  the  population  to  incrcas«>  so 
rapidly  in  thtiir  manufacturin^j^  ilis- 
tricts. 

*'  An  illustration  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced within  the  la-.t  t<;n  yc.irs  npun 
ajjrioultural,  <*oinp.ircd  witli  ininulii'*- 
turln*^  districts,  by  tli.'  incrcasini;  de- 
mand for  labour  in  the  lalti»r,  is  atfurdcd 
by  an  abstraet  of  the  p.tpnlaticm  of 
Scotland  in  1H41»  published  in  a  par- 
liamentary paper  lit  th»»  scs<ion  of  Irt42. 
S:' itliiiid  appi'irs,  upin  thi*  wlmle,  !■» 
have  ineri'a-^ed  ln-iwecn  \t<\\  an<l  1841 
ab»»ut  10 J^  per  cent.  Hut  if  we  st-pi. 
rate  the  cnunties  into  two  classes,  wo 
find  that  in  tiie  manufacturini;  cnnnties 
the  increase  has  bcen*27<^  p"r  <*i'nt,  and 
in  the  n;;ricnltural  only  4-j'j  per  cent, 
the  latter  ratio  nearlva;^reeinj^  with  the 
general  inrTease  in  (reland  durini^  the 
same  period." 

The  commissinners  also  ^nve  s.une 
calculations  to  sbnw  the  effect  which 
emii^ration  has  bml  in  reducinj;  the 
number  of  the  population,  and  tbey 
intimated  their  opinion  on  the  whole 
to  l»o,  that  the  population  of  IH.ll  ha,s 
had  an  undiminished  rate  of  increase. 

This  result  of  the  census  has  be«*n 
Rci/ed  on  with  avidity  by  tlio^*-  wh«) 
derire  their  livelilio«»d  from  tlu-ir  ex- 
ertions in  maintaining'  a  >;iirit  of  di.s- 
content  in   tbi?  populace,  ami  on  this 
point  tbey  have  resorted  to  an  auilacity 
of  falsi?ho«Ml,  an«l  a  fei'bliMies^  «)f  ar^ju- 
meiit  bevoiul  anv  tbini'  wi»  have  ever 
noticed  in  tbern  befiir«',  ieitwitb«it.md- 
in^''  their  habitual  inditference  t'»  truth 
ainl  ri'iisoii.      Tht^y   b:ive  repn-^enteil 
the  et?nsus  of  HU  as  ?»h««wlriu''  a  re- 
ducti'Mi    in   the   total   luiinb  r   t)f    the 
po[mlatif>n.  and  have  stati*d  tb.it   ^mj-Ii 
a  result  prove-i  that  iipw.irils  of  7i'« »,<*••!» 
pi-r'«<iiis  havi-  pi'ri'^lieil  id  iri'land  with- 
in  tli«'   l.i-t   ti'ii    MM!-*,   tV.Mii   the  mi*- 
^ovi-rniii'Mit    ■»!"     Iri-i  I'l  I  ;     ti.  is    e.ei- 
f.i'ri'li"i_r  :i  d'ulviii  i-i  ■■!  lb--  r:ire  nf  in- 
en- I*--  with  :i  Ipniiiitt:-!!!   in   »'i-'  n-Hnl 
!jr:  nil.  r-  «it'  tie-  jii|im!  ir.-iii.     I'ii'-  •■■«!i- 
pbiiiit    i-»  J' lUl   a-*   rea**iii  iMi-    :i^  if  a 
ni'itlier,   uipi-x-   .-Ml   ui:!.'..!    a  i-i-r!.i'.i 
perioil  !»bot    uj»  tVoiii   live   to    *i\    t'let 
high,  and  in  the  next  perioil  of  •'•pial 


duration    >rrew  tu  the  height  uf  six 
feet  four  inches,  should  complain  of 
the  treatment  he  received,  and  arjrue 
that  eiifht  inches  had  been  cut  oflT  hi;* 
height  by  bad  or  insufficient  food. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
census  commissioners,  that  the  rate  uf 
increase  has  in  fact  been  umiiminisiheJ, 
and  we  even  think  that  thev  have  not 
attributed  sufficient  weight  to  the  cir- 
cumstances   to   which    they   alluded, 
tending   to   show  that  the  census  of 
1821  and  that  of  18:)!  were  both  in- 
accurate,  the  former  by  a  dcflciency, 
the  latter  bv  an  excess.     The  census 
«if  I8:il    was  taken  at  difTereiit  times 
in    ditferent    places,   by   jiersons    who 
certainly  felt  an  interest  in  making  the 
returns  a:}  laru'o  as  thev  could.      Evea 
while  we  admit  that  this  interest  would 
not  in'luce  the  enumerators  to   make 
false  returns,  it  would  yet  lead  them  in 
many  places  to  enumerate  the  visitors 
as  well  as  the  actual  absent  members 
of  a  family.    Thus  John  Doe  is  absent 
from  his  house  at  A,  un  a  short  visit  to 
a  tVieiiil  at  H.    Tlie  enumerators  would 
jirobably  include  him  in  their  returns 
of  the  population  both  of  A  and  B. 
Indeeil,  unless  thev  did  so,  thev  wuuld 
perceive  that  he  might  be  omitte<i  aU 
t(|i^etber   from   the  census,  since  the 
eiunneration  bein^*  maile  at  different 
tiiui's,  in   different   places,   might   be 
tal<«>ii  at  each  place  iluring  the  perii»d 
of  bis  absence.      We  may  judge  of  the 
extent    of    the   influence   which   this 
priniMple  would  exert  uiH>n  the  result 
of  the  census  conducted    by  enume- 
rators anxious  bv   all    fair    means  to 
swell    the  ain>mnt,   when    we    reflect 
that  the  immber  of  visitors  appearing^ 
bv  the  census  of  1841   exceeded  ons 
million.      If  wi>  suppose  one-fifth  of 
that   number  to  be  counted  twice  in 
till'  census  of  IS'M,  it  would  make  an 
error  of  200,1  MN)  in  excess.     .\  similar 
error  in  iletieieney  in   the   census  uf 
\^1\  would  leail  to  the  n^suU  that  the 
rate  of  increase  varied  very  little,  if 
at  all,  during'  the  last  twenty  years. 

Kven  when  we  make  everv  allow- 
A\w\'  t'or  the  etlect  of  the  angrv  po- 
>!ii:e«  ill  p.Tverting  the  reasonin:^  pow- 
er-^.  a:i-I  mauiiii;  men  blind  to  trutbf 
w.-  <.t!ll  ca:iriitt  but  be  nmazeil  at  the 
b  i!lii<  *<  of  t!ie  aLfitator,  who  appealed 
lo  (!)•'  eeiL-ns  (if  1S||  in  support  of 
!.i*  vie  W.I.  Wiiat  would  it  prove,  even 
if  111'  1  -iiied  that  tb-Tc  were  any  error* 
i  I  i  1 1 1  ■  p r i-eedi ug  enumnratiop  r  W hj. 
in. rely  that  th«  popoUtion  did  doC  in- 
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rni^i'  '«  •  iM'il'll*  fi'n  n  \^'\\  to  In-II 
a-'  it  ili'l  iV..!!!  I^JI  t'l  l!<n.  Tll«Ml, 
•^•I'.r.tiTi'j'  will!  \Vf  fxiiri'-'lv  •I'liv, 
tli.it   .1    r.ipiil   r:iti'   nt'  iiii*rr;i«.i'    it   ilit* 

I'  -:  .it"  rh"  li.i|i,iii a'^l  jirii-jH'rity  nf 

t;.i>  J..  .|ili'  :i«  iutliii-ih'i-d  liv  If^i^latinii 
:i<i  1  ••'\ri-ii!iii-rit.  it  uiHiliI  Ml'  rrlv  tnnl 
t  •  )'r-<iM-  tli.il  llf  hiwo  III'  tin*  U'liiiiniji- 

tr.iMi'j     tV««:ll     I^JI     til     1^»M     tillu'lll   t'» 

li-    pi-.i"i  rr«'l   t'l    ifi wliiili  I'xi-tvil 

iltirin..'  tin-  l.i-r  ■!  i-«'li!ii:il  1  rri'Hl.  TliL' 
arjiiiii''it  air-iiii-t  wliii-h  iir  ar«'  foii- 
t'M'li  I-/  .It  ['rf^i-iit  ]<•  that  ilrawii  t'rtuii 
a  ••  iii]iar>>iii  Mt'th<-  tun  i>iiuin>'ratiitilM 
I't'    h-i  :  i::  1     t  li,i  fl    .It    illtT-l'trit   |HM'i<fl'.. 

rii-i-'-  I-  i:i  it  UM  tMiiiiiarioMii  nt'  tlu» 
fi-'i>iN  ft'  Iri-laiil  uitli  Iliat  nf'  nnv 
I'tii-  r  ii.iti<i!i  ,  aiiil  uiiv  rii!irlii*iiii|i 
'1r.t\vii  tV  iMi  ^\w\\  .til  ai-'^Mnii'iit  iiiu-«t 
l<i-  i.i<ri-l\  i'l-laliii',  li>a  iiri'^  tn  :i  roiii- 
j'.i'"'-  'ii  "it"  Ir-'laii  i  witli  ilM-lt'  at  twn 
y\\\\'  ■  -Mt  j'-ri'-l",  l»ui  ttMi'liuiT  t<»  prnvi' 
ii  ■;ii:!i^''  I  iiii'-r  al'iiiit  i]i>- ali-^nliiti.' stato 
i.r  j.|  .sj,.!  ifv  lit"  Irrlaliil.  nf  I'Vi'M  nf 
if-  I'l.cfivi-  ""tati'  ••■mijiari'-l  tn  nlli'-r 
ri.iMT;. -.  Til--  arL'iiSMi-iit  iMii^-lit  Ik' 
'  '  i!ii.  .ii  1  \"t  IrrlaMil  mi.'lil  ^ti!!  1m' 
t';-     r;ili'  -*.  till-  liaiMii-'-t,  a!i>l  tli**  hi'-f 

I    ■ 

;..•«■'.•  ri:-  i  ■■■•ijmM"\  Mr  til"'  W-iri'l,  al- 
ili"  i^'!i  n^?  "•'•  r:i''i.  ■■r  --i  Ii.ijij'v,  iir  •"• 

U'". .    ■_'  I.     f;i-  .1    ;j-    it    W.i-.|:i     l^JI.        If 

^I^.  <  ►  ('■.  .11. 11  r'ji-:\^  til  ;t  th»-  i'inn::i'«. 
l:i  1  !  i:i  '":■■  li'.\«  li.iVi-  r.ii-i-il  tlii.-* 
\\'.a\    l.:!iiMi!  'HI  in  ihf  rati- lit' iniTiMM' 

•  !*  ':.  i-->'ir.il'.>>n.  !■•'  iiniot  I'liiiiiilaiii 
I  i"  •'••   !•»  '!Mi  l'"I!,  •'!"  iIm-  «I'-»tr'.i«-liiiii 

•  l'  !'  ■  l*r  •••  -t.ii.t  riir|..ip.ili'i|t'',  aii-l 
ill-  •  i'-:.«M?..in  .if'  il'-in  "-rati--  a*"*"!!- 
!■  ":.•■■  r  ;.  ii  f.  Ill'  till-  aliiilitinii  ot" 
I  r  -!.  •  -*,  ■•!  'Ji-  ■lt-trM-*!'iii  lit'  ft'ii 
I'l  •  •'.i';f  '■:'''i-i;' ii«,  I.r  ill."  r  •:l^i«'- 
|  .*  ■  .■!■■;■..;  :!i  I't  till-  i'lr  iiii«-  nf 
t;  I'l  ■!  -•  I'lr  .  ;  rj  ,  .i:  ■!  li- aw  taxa- 
t  ■■  .  I.;  ■«  1  m;-  'I  1'. ■■  r.-iii-iimlrr  :  t'lf 
!'.  ■■■     .'■:■■;  I". 'I-  iji.i!  fliiiijr-.  w  ijirli 

1    i-       ■■    ■    .     .    I  !■    I'l   t'l'-   l.i'.X^  lit'   ll'rl.iMil 

:    •     ••     ■   ■■!■■  1.       It'   ii«-  atlriliilti"i 

:  •    *    I  .   'li      ..III ..  l.iit    tt.  tliL' 

!       II      ■ »     !  I  ■   1 1      T  1 1  <    .      W  I   !*i  ■     a   1  • .  1 1 1 1  >- 

:.       ■  :    i!  ;■  ■■■    u  'i'l      '.t  \"    iiiU'!i 
f-  ■•  I.  .1-   rii-    '  ;  '  t"  turV'-i-i  .i'- 

•    ■■  •■    ■  .  I-Jl    t  .    1^  *.l.   \\."   a-l- 

li.  '  'M  w  .1  .  . .'    -     !  I    if    I  .     ;        ?illt 

.    ;        !  _    •         \  i  i:  ■«    il  u  ,i"» 

!  :    ■     *^  :     .   ■' 

1  ..  ■  .■■.'■       ,4:  /■■  1,.  -.1 

•      •'■   .■  -  ■•    .1  .■-■      T  I- 

;     ■  I         :■■'■■■.»■    I    !    .I" t    .1  ■-«•  p 

I        ,  ■:  ;■.  1    ■...«.•   \..       »■  1  u- 

;    .        •    I  ■    '  .   • ,  .     ■  ..  I'  -  V,  i  .   ;.  I,.   » III. 

I  •■■.'..■      ■".  -«.  ■:!    ilji'.Il   t!i-' 

J"  •  ;    I',  i  «  ■■  • :  ^    I'll"'  rt* ..  aru'u- 


iiicMt  woiiM  ari.'^i',  if  tho  ron^iis 
•^linwoil  th:it  nil  actual  ili*cr(>aiio  haii 
talci'ii  plart'  in  th>'  !iurn!K.TN  uf  thp  po- 
jiiitatinii.  A  ih-<Ti*:i.'«iiii;  iMPpiilatiuii  is 
st>i>)oiii  fiiiiiid  ill  a  ha|>|iv  ur  ir«*Il- 
ir"Vfriu'«l  roimtrv. 

Itut  if.  iii-tfail  nf  ('oin|iAriii^  the 
rriioiis  iif  Irfl:iii'l  with  itiiflf  an  taken 
at  iliirtTi-itt  in'riiiiNt  we  cuiii]>arc  it 
Willi  that  iif  Kiiiflaiiii,  in  thi*  hopo  of 
(liHCiivi-rini;  a  ^rivVAnits  Wi*  .ihall 
^'^«•atlv  fail.  Il«*  whu  a-ssert-i  that  the 
a|»|iar«'nt  hiw  rati'  nf  in<Ti>aM'  from 
IS.II  tit  IS-II  Im  a  (ipMif  of  miiti^overn- 
nn'hi,  iH  calh'il  ii|>«i!i  to  arroiint  fur 
thr  fai-t  tliat  t)i<'  |H)|>ulatioti  of  Irclan*! 
fnnii  Isjl  tt»  \^''\\  <»l»taiiK*ii  a  irrcatiT 
|»r<ii><irti<tiial  in(Tc:i-'>i'  than  that  uf  any 
"tin  r  Knmpoaii  fiMiiitrv.  Hnt  the 
fact  is.  that  a  r.i]»i(i  inorcaM*  uf  tht*  ]i«>- 
iml.itiiin  ji  hv  no  means  a  proof  of  the 
pro«.|»ority  nf  a  ••nnntry  ;  and  all  the 
i»i'-t  writtTN  (Ml  politiral  octinomv  la? 
it  down  a<i  an  iiu*  tntrovortilde  puM- 
tion.  that  th<>  piijiulation  increases 
ni«>««t  shtwly  wlii'ii  till*  i'oiintry  is  rioh 
a!id  pru.tpi'riMi^.  Thf  popniatiitn  in- 
ti'iaM"*  r  ipidly  atiiniiir  th»»  pi»on*st, 
wlin  ari*  (MiLTair*  d  in  ai*nnst  Hilxtni'/irlp 
tii  [irnvidi'  till'  n«'iv*«arii"«  of  lifi».  Thi* 
ririi'T  ('la>'«<">  rould  not  maintain  tli«Mr 
niiin)H*r>  withont  t'riM|iiiiit  riMTuitt 
fpitni  thn<(>  hclnw  th«'ni.  The  name 
ditfiiMilty  I  if  ki'i'pin^  up  thfir  numliorii 
t'xi»t«  rvi'ii  am«ini;4t  tho«i*  wh«)  are 
imt  v«'ry  far  ivninvrd  from  «*'tual 
want.  Aiii'inir  tht»  oj-I  iwirpuratinni 
thiT'-  wiTi'  many  in  wliirh  all  the 
(dill dpi' n  of  i\iT*»  fi'iMMnaii  wen*  »*n- 
t:tl>Ml  t'l  thi'ir  fpi*t>'Ioin  ;  and  in  many 
(if  thiisi'  :i  ua-  fnund  that  tliL*  mi!nl>or 
nf  fl  I'.'tnt'ii  hy  liirih  had  a  trii'lciioy  to 
iliiiiiui«li.  iii'twith^taiidiiiir  tin*  mn- 
>fant  acVi'SHiiHiH  pcci-ivt-d  fr«»ni  other 
Hiijir •'•■'.  Ni»r  is  thi>  to  U*  attri- 
liiii<'i.    n^     MiMio     ima/mf,     t>t     the 


pi>  in.licial  cffi-i-l"  (»f  luxury  u)M»n 
t*i"  ii'iiH'P  clas'Ci.  A  .'•tnall  pro- 
II  .rti  III  ind  I'd  nt'  thi-  wiMitli  i»t  Kiij?- 
la-i  i  i-  'Xpi-Ti  1- ■!  ill  th-'  pur.-haM-  of 
anviiiiir,'  iiiiiir!  m*  !••  lit-alth  nr  lift', 
an  1    "f    that     '•iiiaM     pn»|Hirti«in,     the 

1 ri'p  i-la*^f  *  O'l'i^min*.  at  Ii'a"**,  thrir 

-inpi'.       \n\  lui.'iua^  r.-a-lilv  ronvinrf 

•  •  ■  - 

lii.ii-  ii"  'ii  till-,  wli'i  will  i".ii|»ar»*  the 
t  \  ■' ..  li'iir--  '"t"  a  (•  "Mip  iia!i*i'"y  |M»or 
I!.  [  I  wifh  till-  nia»i'i' r  in  wlii«di  a 
1  r!:i  '■  \\  i""Ptiiii-  !■•  -p*  nt.  Tlii*  la^liion 
I.r'  d'  liiniHi-'  a^'aiu'-t  luxury  liasi'«iuu' 
•  j.iuii  t"  U"  iVi'iM  th**  aticii-nl-,  who, 
}i\  lM\iir%,  ;;i  luruUy  iiii*j*ii  what  wi* 
^hijuld  tfiui  *K'c — and  wh«»,  when  they 
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used  the  term  in  its  more  proper  sense, 
attributed  to  it  the  most  absurd  con- 
sequences,  supported  by  such  ridicu- 
lous stories,  as  that  Hannibal  was 
checked  in  his  career  of  victory  in 
*onsequence  of  the  effeminacy  of  his 
soldiers,  caused  by  their  comfortable 
and  luxurious  quarters  at  Capua. 
Luxury  is  merely  a  relative  term, 
what  is  considered  a  luxury  in  one 
generation,  is  often,  in  the  next, 
deemed  an  indispensable  article  of  de- 
cency. Those  who  declaim  against 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  are  themselves 
often  actuated  solely  by  envy  at  be- 
holding others  in  posses^sion  of  what 
they  themselves  wish  to  enjoy.  This 
we  say,  although  sincerely  desiring 
that  the  wealthy  should  not  be  led  so 
much  by  fashion  to  indulge  in  expenses 
which  add  nothing  to  enjoyment — that 
they  should  sacrifice  less  to  vanity, 
and  apply  more  of  their  income  to 
purposes  of  public  utility. 

But,  while  the  richer  classes  are 
unable  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  the 
poorer  classes  mcrease  with  great 
rapidity,  and  a  certain  degree  of  hope- 
less poverty  is  found  to  produce  habits 
of  reckless  improvidence,  in  forming 
matrimonial  connexions,  and  a  conse- 
quent rapid  increase  of  population, 
which  aggravates  the  i)overty  that  has 
occasioned  it.  Men,  once  accustomed 
to  extreme  poverty,  either  do  not  fear 
it,  or  do  not  hope  to  escape  from  it. 
Their  sitUAtion  cannot  be  made  worse 
by  an  imprudent  marriage — their  chil- 
dren will  be  as  well  off  as  themselves, 
and  tliey  have  no  inducement  to  refrain 
from  any  enjovmont  which  W  placed 
within  their  reach ;  antl  the  poverty 
of  one  generation  appears  to  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  caused  by  the  ini|.rovi- 
dent  marriages  of  that  precetling  it. 
Accordingly,  many  writers  have  attri- 
buted the  |)overty  of  the  iieopic  to  the 
reckless  and  early  marruiges  of  the 
Libouring  classes,  which  causes  the 
population  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  finduip:  employment  for  it ; 
and  some  despair  of  any  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  pc>asantrv, 
until  they  will  learn  to  exercise  some 
prudence  and  self-control,  not  to  con- 
tract marriagrs  precipitately,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  their  means  of  pro- 
viding for,  or  educating  their  children. 
Others,  again,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Alison,  ill  his  very  interesting  and 
philosophical  p««ay  nn  population,  at- 
tribute the  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 


lation of  Ireland  to  the  poverty  And 
misery  of  the  people,  caused  by  mis- 
government.  Thus,  we  have  one  set 
of  men  appealing  to  the  calm  and 
reflecting  reader,  to  prove  the  mis* 
government  of  England — and  for  this, 
they  refer  to  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
the  population  of  Ireland  has  increased: 
while  we  have  another  set  of  men 
appealing  to  the  ignorant  and  excited 
multitude  to  prove  the  same  misgo- 
vern ment — as  shown  by  the  fact,  that* 
of  late  years,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land has  not  increased  with  its  former 
rapidity. 

We  believe  that,  of  those  two  sets 
of  rcasoners,  Mr.  Alison  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  nearer  to  the  truth — inas- 
much as  the  false  inference  does  not 
occur  at  so  early  a  stage  in  their  rea- 
soning. The  rapid  increase  of  the 
population,  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  such  as 
arises  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  may  be,  not  unfairly,  deemed 
a  sign  of  that  poverty,  of  which  it  is 
at  once  the  cause  and  the  consequence. 
But,  we  deny  the  inference,  that  either 
the  poverty  or  the  increase  is  caused 
by  misgovernment.  It  may  have,  and 
in  fact  it  has,  its  origin  in  various 
other  causes.  One  of  these  has  been 
alluded  to  by  many  writers,  who  »n, 
certainly,  not  favourable  to  the  Con* 
servative  government  of  England,  viz., 
to  the  influence  which  the  priests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  exer* 
cise  over  the  peasantry— and  to  the 
strong  interests  which  those  have  in 
promoting  early  marriages — which, 
however  improvidently  formed,  arc  pro- 
fitable to  the  priests,  who  derive  so 
much  of  their  incomes  from  weddings, 
christenings,  and  funerals.  It  may  be 
said,  that  this  is  misgovernment,  to 
permit  the  priests  to  be  dependant 
upon  such  sources  fur  their  livelihood : 
but  this  reply  assumes  that  the  priests 
would  agree,  on  any  fair  terms,  to 
accept  a  provision  from  the  state, 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  snrreB- 
dering  the  emoluments  which  tbev  at 
pres(*nt  receive  from  the  sources  which 
we  have  mentioned,  lliey  have  re- 
peatedly declared  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  such  an  arrangeraent-*iC 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  country 
would  gain — bat  it  is  certain  that  the 
priests  would  lose  much  of  their 
wealth  and  |iolitical  inOuence  by  such 
a  measure. 

Nor,   is  this  depeudance    of    diu 
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UdinAii  Catholic  )iriesthoo4l  ii|)oi)  tlic 
pifts  (»f  tlu'ir  tl()('ks»  the  ini^povcrn- 
int'Dt  of  which  the  writers  atid  H|>eak- 
cTM  t(i  \ilii)in  we  hav«»  aUiided,  nre 
.v-ciistnii)t'(l  to  ooinplaui,  Aiui  vet  it 
unuM  he  dlMiculc  to  ptiiiit  out  mij 
othiT  *nurct'  of  ilie  |M»vorly  of  the 
rnuiitrv.eveii  ri*niotelv  roniu'ctotl  with 
\{^  •.'nviTiniioiit.  It  is  not  a  fair  inle- 
r«iHi-  t<»  !».iy  the  jK.'c»jiIf  are  |»o«ir, 
th<T('t'irt>  th(>  {M'oph>  ari*  niisifovenifily 
VI  itlioiit  >lu>winp  hiiw  that  poviTty  was 
i'.iu>»iMi  by  ini*>irov(Tiiin('nt  ;  and  yt-t  it 
is  n'l  infiTfnrt'  in  wliirh  the  |Hi|iuIace 
uill  L'rni'nilly  arqnie>ce.  If  we  were 
til  sav  Jiihn  P«H«  i«i  vrrv  poor,  there- 
fori"  \\v  iiiu»'i  l»a\e  nutTond  from  ty- 
ranny or  (•]>]>rr>:»iony  or  have  met  with 
niifair  iri'atiniiit  fnini  >onit>  UmIv  • 
hi»wt'ViT  j»al|»al»ly  uiijrst  tin*  infenncc 
viiiuhl  \h\  it  jv  hi^'hly  {>ri>hahU'  ttiat 
.Idhn  Dnc  hini^i'lf  uoiild  virM  a  ready 
a^'^rnt  to  it.  'iVIl  liini  that  he  is  poor 
h«  <*aus4'  he  has  >4|uandered  \\\%  inlieri- 
taiH'f  in  rint  and  excess^  or*  if  he  iii  an 
f>p«'rativc,  pnint  out  to  him  how  ho 
l••^t  iini>  rniployment  hy  druiikcnncUt 
an  1  anoth«  r  hy  inattention — how,  in  a 
t!nrdoAM>»  whi-n  lii.s  emphi^i-r  obtained 
a  larpe  miitructy  he  was  f«»r**eil  to  snr- 
ri'inU-r  it  at  a  heavy  !<iss,  because 
.Inbn  Doe  a'ld  liin  fellow- workmen  re- 
f\\^\'*\  to  \\ork»  except  at  exorl>itAnt 
\*ai:e>  ; — '«ht»w  him  that  our  manufac- 
tiipf^  are  driven  to  Kncland  l)v  the 
al'^tirii.  and  illival,  and  tyrannical  re- 
^'iilatioii«  of  the  «>pcrativrs,  which 
render  it  in  many  cases  impossible  for 
thf  ma^t'T  manufacturer  here  to  coin- 
pi-te  uith  thoM-  in  Kuffland.  who  are 
iii't  liampTed  by  surh  regulations  ; — 
r* mind  tnin  of  thf^e,  and  such  other 
rauxs  t^i  hi>  poverty,  and  if  he  doe» 
not  vivw  \ou  a5  an  i-neinv,  he  will  at 
h-a^t  b«'  \iTv  hliiw  to  listen  to  rou 
akraiii.  \\\\\  till  him  that  his  distress 
ii  <  aiistrfl  by  tin*  unfeeling  conduct  of 
\\U  rrlati\r-,  or  bv  the  intru?*i<in  of 
iriiprnprr  i-r  too  nunuTous  pers<ma 
itito   bis   tradr,   or  bv    tlir    unuorthr 

* 

ciiniliirt  «'f  til*'  maslrrs  in  intrusting 
part«  of  tin-  w.irk  to  apprt'iiticrs,  or 
iii\'.,  \\\\v\\  tlirv  ar«'  able  ti»  perform 
it,  aii'l  tliat  yu  will  \:\\v  iitm  revenge 
npi'M  lii«  t  i:ruii<  •«--di>  tbi'-,  and  yfiur 
faNi' aru'uiiH  tit««  will  tind  a  n-pon.-ive 
<<-b>i  ill  bi«  biart— voii  niav  manage 
liini  ax  %"'.i  pb  .i.-«-,  .iinl  jain  a  livtdi- 
b«»«"l  bv  ^uli^crii-tii'ii^  rxtiirtrd  from 
bun,  and  frtmi  otl.rr  similar  victims  of 
the  -aiijc  •bluMuii.  It  i>  a  trite  ob- 
servation,   that    men    will    attributt 


their  mufortune«  to  any  thing  except 
their  own  misconduct, 'although  the 
blame  in  general  ought  to  reat  solely 
with  themselves.     Kut  the  people  are 
merely  a  collection  of  individuals  And 
the  same  causes  which  make  iiidivi* 
duals  |M>or,  will  create  distress  among 
the  pe(»pli'.      All  that  a  free  govern- 
ment can  d«»  is  to  protect  to    CTerj 
man  the  earnings  of  Ids  industry,  and 
the  savings  of  his   economy ;    but   it 
cannot    nuikc    men    prudent,    indus* 
trious,  frugal ;  and  without  prudence* 
industry,  and  frugality,  they  must  re- 
main |KYor.      The  nature  of  the  go- 
vernnient,  if  it  |»ermits  any  approach  to 
free«loin,  has  very  little,  if  any,  direct 
itiHuence   upon   the  character  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  men  who  compose  it. 
And    this   seems   to  be   admitted  hy 
thojio  who  harangue  the  populace,  and 
«laily   praise   them  for   their  virtuen. 
When  they  extol  thtir  courage,  their 
ardent  feelings  of  devotion,  their  duti- 
ful affection  to  their  parents,  their  ge- 
nerous anxiety  to  relievo  po%'erty  and 
distress,  they  never  dream  of  attribut- 
ing these  virtues  to  the  ffovemment 
under  w  liich  they  live.     But  if,  while 
we  gla«lly  give   credit    to   them    for 
n)any  virtues,  we  feel  it  also  to  be  our 
painful    duty   to    notice    some   vices 
which  deform  their  character,  and  are 
peculiarly  adverse  to  their  prosperity* 
then   it   is  said  that  those  vices  and 
their  consequences  are  owing  to  •«*' 
connexion  with  the  English*  «fthough 
they  are  those  vices  fr««"i  which,  of  all 
the'  world,    the   English   people    are 
most  exempt-     Or  the  man  is  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  who  ventures  to  re- 
mark those  vices ;  and  the  speeches  of 
the  demagogues  consist  of  little  except 
the  most  fulsome  paneg}'ncs  on  tbem- 
hclres  and    their    auditors,  and  the 
nK>st  violent  abuse  of  their  political 
adversaries.      Now,  on   this  head  of 
praise  and  censure  there  is  an  obvious 
distinction  lietween  an  individual  and 


a  nation.  He  who  publicly  exp«» 
the  faults  or  the  vices  of  an  indivi- 
dual, m.iy  he  fairly  counted  among 
his  enemies,  as  he  is  pursuing  a  couria 
«if  conduct  which  is  likely  to  injure 
him,  and  cannot  hy  possibility  do  him 
service.  His  conduct,  in  making  the 
ixposure,  may  bt»  justifiable,  it  may  be 
in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy; 
but  it  can  never  ^>e  considered  as  » 
friendly  act  by  the  |»erwins  whose 
faults  and  vices'  are  thus  publicly  ex- 
posed.    If  the  object  was  to  recUim 
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him,  it  would  he  attoinptcd  by  a  i)ri- 
vate,  friendly  admonition,  ur^j^ing  him, 
and  pressing  u|>on  liis  attention  vvery 
motive  which  might  induce  him  to  re- 
form his  conduct. 

But  with  a  nati^m  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent. Here  there  is  no  room  for  pri- 
vate, friendly  admonition.  Kvery  word 
addressed  to  a  nation  must  ^c»  forth 
to  the  whole  world  ;  and  hudi  public 
admonitions  can  in  this  case  do  no 
harm.  No  person  or  society  can 
punish,  or  distrust,  or  withdraw  con- 
fidence from  the  nation  ;  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  will  still  be 
judj^ed  of  each  by  his  own  private 
chanicter.  Such  admonitions  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  desired,  as  the  ^^eneral 
disposition  of  all  those  who  acldress 
the  public-  either  in  jirint  nr  by  speeches 
will  ever  be  to  flutter  the  people  at 
lar^re,  and  the  bo»ly  which  they  ad- 
dress. Thev  have  alwavs  smne  par- 
ticular  object — anci  that  most  fre- 
(|uently  a  selfish  one — m<ire  at  heart 
than  the  ^^eneral  ^ood  ;  and  that  ]>ar- 
ticular  object  may  be  best  attained  l»y 
such  Hatter V  as  will  make  the  readers 
and  the  audience  pleaded  with  them- 
selves, and  pleased  in  cimsequenee 
with  those  who  addre^fs  them.  The 
public  will  ever  fmd  numbers  to  flatter, 
few  to  instruct  them. 

If  the  |K)verty  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  character  ami  conduct  of  its 
Inlifibi tan ts,  they  caimot  put  forth  that 
poverty  av  a  proof  t>f  mis^rovernment, 
or  as  an  arfj^uiLvnt  in  favour  of  any  alte- 
ration in  the  law.  |,et  us  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  people  havr  a  clear  ri^iht 
to  the  best  laws,  and  to  the  b«-«t  svKteni 
of  ^ovenunt'nt  whirl)  thewi!^donii)f  the 
ajre  can  providi-  fur  them,  and  everv 
abuse  and  ini|HTieetioii  nu^'ht  ti»  1^* 
carefully  reiimved  ;  wt'  iixtcIv  a!«!s«>rt 
that  n«»  ar^rument  in  fax  our  of  any 
particular  alteration  shall  be  drawh 
from  the  exi'^tence  %\^  tbat  pi>vfrty 
whii'h  is  the  iiattirai  and  nrecssarv 
conseipienoe  of  idlene^^  and  iniprovi*- 
dencu.  We  are  eon vi need  that  on  tlie 
whole  the  conilitinii  <if  Ireland  i<  ini- 
prnvin«rt  and  that  notliin;:  but  a  civil 
war,  or  a  ft-mi-ity  <»f  ntrltati.xi  ;ip. 
pntaeliinu'  ot-arly  tn  a  civil  war,  can 
prevent  Ijer  iinpri»V(>ini>rit,  ;is  Ih-r  emi- 
neetioii  xiith  r.hi:l,-iii>l  i-  d.tily  bciiiin. 
in^r  mnn*  cIum-  ;  »itill  poverty  .-ind  it- 
attendant  v\\U  lAi!.!  to  a  d'iplorable 
extent,  and  mu-t  coutinut'  Xn  pn\:iil 
until  the  people  are  tau^rht  that  the 
fault  restH  with  thcuuclvoK.  not  with 


their  rulers,  and  that  the  remedy  rontt 
he  sought  in  their  own  energy,  perse- 
verance, and  frugality  ;  and  that  their 
condition  can  never  be  improved  by 
a  neglect  of  their  ])roper  business,  in  a 
vain  pursuit  of  organic  changes  in  the 
constitution.  A  moment's  cool  re- 
flection would  teach  them  how  little 
they  could  hope  to  gain  by  the  removal 
of  what  the  demagogues  who  prey 
upon  them  urge  as  their  chief  grie- 
vances. They  complain  tbat  Dublin 
has  not  so  many  bursesses  as  a  town 
of  equal  extent  and  population  in 
England  would  possess,  and  therefore 
that  England  has  an  advantage  over 
Ireland  in  the  constitution  of  her  mu- 
nicipal corporations.  But  Dublin 
elected  Daniel  O'Connell  for  her  first 
lord  mayor,  and  is  governed  by  as 
n(»isy  a  set  of  agitators  as  the  most 
disaffected  re{>ealer  could  desire.  What 
evil  do  thev  sav  has  arisen  from  what 
they  term  the  defects  in  the  municipal 
corporation  bill?  It  would  have  a 
greater  number  (»f  burgesses,  but  the 
majority  of  the  town  council  would 
be  composed  of  the  same  men,  and 
pursue  the  same  course  .is  at  present. 
The  chief  change  would  be,  that  the 
Conservative  minoritv  would  not  be 
SO  respectable  and  influential.  The 
elections  would  give  trouble  to  and 
woidd  distract  from  their  proper 
business,  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  at  present ;  but  no  man  can  say 
that  the  business  of  the  corporation 
would  be  tlune  better,  or  at  less  es- 
{MMise  tlian  at  present.  *  Indeed  the 
b(^n»ugh  rate,  paid  witliout  any  return 
f<ir  it  made  to  the  citizens,  is  the  only 
effect  produced  u{N>n  the  citizens  at 
laru**!'  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  ; 
and  even  if  any  improvement  sh«iuttl 
be  made  in  our  municipal  institutions* 
it  would  have  exceedingly  little  effect 
upon  the  condition  t>f  the  itoople*  or 
even  upon  the  inhabi Lints  of  our  cor- 
porate towns.  In  the  >ame  manner, 
any  ebaii^a'  in  the  elective  franchise* 
xvhieb  miv'bt  increase  the  number  of 
«](('tor.<  in  Ireland,  if  it  did  not  do 
positive  niisehief,  eitnld  do  good  only 
by  leading  to  Mime  alteration  in  our 
luu.-  iir  pivermnent,  .ind  it  btill  re- 
mains tu  l»e  shown,  how  any  such 
altiTatinn  i  oul<l  rtlieve  or  remove  the 
povi'rt\  iif  In  land.  Only  one  prac- 
tii'al  nua.Hure  of  imp«>rianc«  has  been 
sn):i:i>>tri|  by  the  party  which  clamours 
(kit  re[>eal.  That  measure  ii  tiie  one 
n«>w  called  fixity  of  tenure^  whichf  we 
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fthall  cm  A  pro|>or  ocratiion  provci  wuulcl 
not  ]»riHluco  any  of  the  i>eneficial  of- 
ffot.s  oxiH'ctod  from  it.  Uut  tliis  luoa' 
hurt*,  from  \X».  iinportunre,  requires  to 
bt*  inadi*  the  suhjoct  «»t*  a  .separate 
artirU>,  and  we  n-fiT  tu  it  now  only 
l»f«'anse  it  is  connreted  with  the  only 
attempt  made  to  point  out  any  praoti- 
eal  niiMMire  of  improvement  hy  those 
w)io  ari*  incrssjintly  elamouriiig  fur 
re  vol  11  til  mar  V  measures. 

Altli(iu^li  the  rate  of  inereaM)  on 
the  population  eannot  lead  us  to  form 
any  r(>a.Minahle  conjecture  as  to  the 
improving  or  declining  Mate  of  tho 
country — and  in  fact  in  one  decennial 

iH-riud  we  find  men  asserting  that  Ire- 
and  mu-^t  he  in  a  very  wretched  state 
or  its  population  w«)uld  nut  ^o  rapidly 
increase ;  in  the  next  decennial  |>eriod 
we  have  iiicii  drawing  an  inference 
as  t4)  the  wretched  stale  »»f  Ireland, 
from  tlie  fact  that  itn  (Hipulatiou  diH*s 
ii(»t  now  continue  to  increase  with  the 
>aine  ra]iidity — yet  a  census  well  taken^ 
and  not  coiitined  to  the  mere  iiuuiIht- 
in^  of  the  ptM)plc,  will  lead  to  many 
important  inferencex  res|»<'ctin^  the 
coiiilition  of  the  |K*ople,  and  the  mea- 
sures ni'i'cssary  to  ami*liorate  it.  We 
sincerely  wi^h  that  certain  politicians 
wouM  sp«'ak  nn»re  of  our  improve- 
ment, anii  lrs>  of  our  mi.*ery.  The 
hahit  of  making  complaints  is  a  had 
(»ne :  coinplaiiicr^  srhlom  thrive  ;  a 
c<iM)pIaint  of  their  condition  ii*  their 
suhstitute  for  every  useful  exertit»n. 
WIho  a  politician  obtains  a  lar>re  re* 
senilis  ilc]icnileiit  t>n  his  power  of  mis- 
leadihiT  the  populace,  while  their 
WTt  tchcil  >t.itc  is  his  staple  argument, 
au'l  their  di>ci.nt>'nt  the  chief  source 
of  lii'«  intluciicf,  men  wdl  not  he  very 
rcadv  to  lit  lii-\4'  that  he  is  anxitms  to 
alleviate  that  povrrty,  or  remove  tltat 
di<«contt  nt,  on  which  the  continuance 
of  his  ini'iiMie  and  hi»  intluence  de- 
peiid«». 

AiiKnij  till  circiiuistaiu'es  noted  by 
the  I  •■iioit-  rii!iinii*>'<iiiner.'>f  aj»  indicating 
an  iiu)>rt>\i  im  nt  in  the  condition  of 
Irilaii'l.  i«  tiic  iiHTcasi-d  number  of 
ilon.t  ■'(Ir  "ii  \  .in!"  ■  -  . 

••   I"! liwii.  •  ^1  Kv  wis"  in  n«>t  onlv 

\  .ilii.i'ii-  ao  all  ;ti  |i<rtant  i-li  hit'nt  in  the 
ri>ii  iiir  -ii  of  ,1  jii  plf,  lull  -.i.^'t  ,-i<i  an 
t  \ ."  iii.ili« 'I  ft  ■■■iin'  riri  MMixtaiH't's  ill 
til-  I'  :■•  ■  ':'■  '  nij»'  »r-,  *"V  wlii«'li,  with- 
i-'.f  liii-  -iixi-i.-rj.  it  w.iulil  fi«'  iltftirult  t<i 
a'  '\\\'\.  I  i.'.i  •  tin- •  \«"n«.s  ot  thi*  fi'Miale 
o\i  r  tIi>'  mail  |i<>piilatioii  in  lar^o  town^, 
uiil  appi  ar.  tri'in  tin  i-.xamiuation  of  the 


table.H,  to  l>e  due  ti»  t he  preponderance 
of  the  female  servant n.  The  proportion 
<if  servants  to  the  general  community  is 
aNo  a  consideration  of  much  interest  ; 
and  it  will  be  scM>n  that  the  f^reater 
proportion  of  this  clasn  m  unuallv  to  be 
found  in  those  districts  which  exhibit 
the  liii;|it-H|  state  of  wealth,  of  house 
ai'conimiidatiiiii,  and  of  education.  As 
the  cenNU!*  o(  IK11  afTordit  the  meant 
i>\'  comparing  the  nuiub«'r  ttf  bervanta 
at  that  period,  wit'i  the  uumlKT  found 
under  the  prcM-nt  ceubun,  the  relative 
numlHT*,  with  the  priipf»rti<>n  thev  bear 
to  the  rest  of  the  (*onimunity,  are  ex« 
hihitrd  in  the  followin;;  table  \ 

IMI. 

Mitir  S  rranti.       Frnialr  KermntP.  Toi«l. 

9H.  74-2  2.VI.I5i  a>l,K)7 

IH4I. 

M..lr  *srv,«lilf.         I'iiiiiIp  ««-ri!iiit».  Total. 

I>i'7.!>.i7  27.V-»I4  503,951 

The  proportion  of  Mr\ant<«  to  the  en- 
tire population  wa«,  in  1831,  Males 
I  t.i  78,  Kemahs  I  to  ;K»;  in  1841, 
Males   1   to  .•«!.   Females  I  to  'iJJ." 

The  return  of  servants  in  1831 
must  have  Ikm-u  imperfectly  made.  It 
cannot  have  lH*en  by  the  omission  of  the 
au'ricultural  nervant.H  from  the  census 
of  \M\^  f(ir  that  omission  would  have 
led  to  a  much  >n*eater  discrepancy. 
It  is  proliable,  tliat  in  the  census  of 
1831  agricultural  servants  were  in- 
cluded in  sume  returns,  aiul  «'nntted 
from  utherii.  We  do  »*^l  think  that 
agricultural  servants  and  domestic 
Nervants  ouipbc  to  be  classified  tO)(e- 
ther.  The  distinction  beti»een  them 
ih  of  viore  inip4»rtance  than  their  ^iui- 
litude.  The  one  are  kept  fur  the 
sake  of  profit,  the  other  are  a  mere 
source  of  expense.  We  should  much 
rstlier  see  an  increase  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  An  increa'^e  in 
the  nundier  of  agricultural  nervants 
residing  with  the  farmer's  family  would 
imlieate  and  proiluce  an  iiiipruvement 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural {Mipulation  ;  but  ;ui  increase  in 
the  iiundter  of  male  domestic  S4.Tvant8 
proves  little  more  than  the  increase  uf 
exitensive  habits  auHtng  tho>v  whttse 
increant'd  iiieatis  of  expen>e  can  add 
little  to  their  happinesd.  IVrhaps  the 
truest  criterii»n  of  a  people's  pros- 
)K>rity  will  be  fouml  in  their  vital 
statistic* — but  thift  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject we  must  reserve  for  our  next 
article. 
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ODES     FROM     HORACE. 
BOOK  I ODE   XII. 

Clioi  what  roan,  what  hero,  or  what  god 

Shall  wake  thy  lyre — thy  flute  with  sweetness  thrill  ?— 

Whose  name  shall  playnil  echo  send  abroad 

In  whispers  from  her  hill  ? 

Whether  on  Helicon's  umbrapfeous  side, 

Or  Pindus'  height,  or  HoRmus'  peak  of  snow  ; 

Whence,  suddenly  self-woo'd,  the  forests  glide 

As  Orpheus'  numbers  flow, 

And,  by  the  art  his  goddess  mother  gave. 
He  bids  the  rivers  pause — the  winds  delay— 
The  oaks,  as  in  gigantic  strength  they  wave. 

Hear,  and  his  lute  obey. 

Father  supreme,  of  earth  and  ocean  king, — * 
Ruler  of  all  things,  human  or  divine, — 
Guide  of  the  world ! — whose  praises  can  I  sing 

Before  I  utter  thine  ? 

None  greater  than  thyself  has  sprung  from  thee  ;— 
None  like — none  second  to  thy  pow'r,  is  found : 
Yet  Pallas  next,  thy  wondrous  progeny. 

Is  after  thee  renownM. 

Victorious  Bacchus,  how  can  I  abstain 

To  laud  thy  name  ? — or  thine,  thou  virgin  foe 

Of  the  fierce  forest-tribes  ? — or  thine  refrain 

Lord  of  the  fatal  bow  ? 

Alcides  sing  I, — and  each  royal  twin, — 

The  wild-steed  tamer,  and  the  arm  of  might  ;— 

When  on  the  mariners  their  stars  begin 

To  pour  their  silver  light, 

Down  from  the  cliff  the  show'rs  of  spray  distil. 
The  winds  are  luH'd,  the  clouds  obedient  flee  ; 
The  mountain  waves,  subservient  to  their  will. 

Sink  down  upon  the  sea. 

Shall  Romulus,  or  Numii's  tranquil  reign, 

Afford  the  fittest  theme  to  celebrate? . 

Shall  Tarquin's  haughty  rule  awake  the  strain  ?— 

Or  Cato's  noble  fate  ? 

To  Rcgulus,  the  Scauri,  and  (of  life 
Too  prodigal  on  Cannaj's  bloody  field,) 
Paulus,  and  old  Fabricius,  verses  rife 

With  grace  their  fame  shall  yield. 

Stern  poverty,  and  the  ancestral  farm 

Train'd  these,  and  ('urius  rough  with  tangled  hair. 

For  war  ;  and  nerv'd  Camillus'  mighty  arm 

The  battles  toil  to  dart. 
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As  spreads  a  tree»  so  grows  Marcellus*  fame 
With  errj  year  ; — The  Julian  orb  afar 
Gleams  bright»  as  when  the  moonbeam's  lambent  flame 

Outshines  each  minor  star. 

Father  and  guardian  of  the  human  race — 
Offspring  otSaturn — thine  by  destiny 
Great  C'xsar's  charge.     Thou  art  supreme  :  his  place 

Second  to  none  but  thee  ;— 

Whether,  when  Parthia  threaten'd  with  her  hosts 
Fair  Latium,  tlicir  repulse  his  triumph  gain*d  ; 
Or  India's  tribes,  or  hordes  from  Chimts  coasts, 

His  mighty  hand  restrain*d. 

On  thy  behalf  still  may  be  rule  this  world  ; 
Shake,  with  thy  pondVons  car,  the  worlds  above ! 
By  thee  th'  avenging  bolts  of  heav'n  be  hurKd 

On  each  polluted  grore. 

R.  W.  K. 


BOOK    III.— ^DE    XIII. 

Fountain,  whose  pellucid  stream 
Emulates  the  crystals'  beam. 
Thee  we  ^ace  with  wreaths,  and  pour 
Rich  libations  on  thy  shore. 

When  to-morrow's  sun  shall  rise 
Thou  shalt  have,  in  sacrifice. 
Yonder  kid,  with  ^budding  horn. 
Foot  of  speed,  and  eye  of  scorn. 

Vainly  plans  he  love's  delight. 
Gambol  wild,  or  jealous  fight: — 
Wanton  of  the  flock  ! — his  blood 
Soon  shall  tinge  thy  gelid  flood 

This  thy  meed,  that  Sir i us*  gfow 
Spares  thee,  daughter  of  the  snow  :— . 
Tho'  he  pour  his  fervid  rays 
Thou  art  cool  beneath  their  blaze. 

Near  thee  stray  tho  flocks,  for  still 
Thro'  the  summer  fhou  art  chill : — 
From  his  furrow  comes  the  steer 
ranting,  to  thy  streamlet  clear. 

Deathless  fame  1  give  thy  spring. 
As  the  ilex  too  I  sing. 
Whilst  above  tho  rock  it  waves. 
Whence  thv  bubbling  current  raves. 

R.  W.  K, 
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NCT8    AND    NUTCRACKERS. — NO.    XII. 

The  world's  my  filbort,  wliich  with  my  crackers  I  will  open." 

Shaktpeare. 

"  Hard  texts  are  nutit  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters) 
Whosft  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  their  eaters : 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  thi;  moat : 
Tney  hero  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  oat." 

John  Bunfan. 
**The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 

And  the  lawyer  bcknavcs  the  divine  ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 
Thinks  his  trade's  aa  honest  as  mine." 

Beggar's  Opera. 


A    Nl'T    FOR    THE   CORONERS. 

I  FORGET  the  place»  and  the  occasion 
alsOf  but  I  have  a  kind  of  misty  recol- 
lection of  having  once,  in  these  niittini^ 
excursions  of  mine,  been  excessively 
elo(]ucnt  on  the  subject  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  division  of  la* 
hour. 

Not  a  walk  or  condition  in  life  is 
there  to  which  it  has  not  penetrated  ; 
and  while  natural  talents  have  l)ecoine 
cultivated  from  findini;  their  most  con- 
genial Rpliere  of  operation,  immense 
results  hiive  accrueil  in  every  art  and 
science  where  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fectic»n  has  l>een  thus  attained.  Your 
doctor  and  your  lawyer  now-a-days 
select  the  precise  portion  of  your 
person  or  property  they  intcn<l  to 
operatti  on.  'I'he  oculist  and  the 
aurist,  and  i\\o  odontalgist  and  the 
pcdicuristy  all  are  suggestive  of  va- 
rious local  suflTcrinps,  \,y  which  they 
bound  their  skill ;  and  so,  \\\,*  i*(piitv 
lawyer  and  the  eominon-law  lawviT^ 
the  npcoiiil  pli'iidtT  and  the  bar  orator, 
havi-  subdivided  knavery,  without  «li- 
minishiiig  it>  .imouiit.  Kven  in  liters, 
ture,  there  an'  the  heavy  men  who 
**  do"  the  p(ilitif*>,  and  the  quiet  men 
whii  do  the.stati>tie.H,and  ther<Migh  and 
ready  men,  who  ;ire  a  kind  of  ^ervants 
of  all  work,  and  mi  on.  In  univ«'r>i. 
tie."*,  then*  is  tin*  science  man  and  the 
Gla>siral  man,  the  man  (pf  simple  <  qua- 
tions  and  the  man  of  .spniidees.  I'aint- 
ing  has  ity  brJLilit  colnri.sts  and  il*morp 
sombre-litving  arti-t.«,  aii<I  >o  mi — the 
great  ramps  of  parly  would  >e»ni  to 
have  ;:iveo  the  iiiq»iiUe  tn  <-\erv  eornli- 
ti<»n  of  lit'.-,  aiid">pecialit\"  is  the  order 
oftbeclav. 


No  sooner  is  a  new  discovery  made, 
no  matter  whether  in  the  skies  above, 
or  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth,  than 
an  o]>portunity  of  disagreement  is  sure 
to  arise.  Two,  may  nap  three  g^*n- 
tlemen,  profess  diversity  of  opinion — 
followers  are  never  lacking,  let  any 
one  be  fool  enough  to  turn  leader — 
and  straightway  there  comes  out  a 
new  sect,  with  a  Greek  name  for  a 
title. 

It  is  only  the  other  day,  men  began 
to  find  out  that  primitive  rocks,  and 
basalt,  ochre,  and  sandstone,  had  lived 
a  long  time,  and  must  surely  kn<»w 
something  of  antiquity — if  they  only 
could  tell  it.  The  stones,  frnin  that 
hour  had  an  unhappy  time  of  it — men 
went  about  in  gangs  with  hammers 
and  crowbars,  shivering  this  and  shat- 
tering that — picking  holes  in  respect- 
able old  rocks,  that  never  had  a  word 
said  against  them,  and  pimping  into 
«'  quarts,"*  like  a  policeman. 

Men  must  be  quarrelsome,  youM 
say,  if  they  could  fiu'ht  about  paving 
stones — but  so  they  did.  One  sot 
would  have  it  that  the*  world  was  all 
cinder.H,  anil  another  set  insisted  it  wxs 
only  slack — and  so,  they  called  them- 
selves I'lutonians  and  Neptunians,  and 
made  great  converts  to  their  res]>ective 
opinions. 

(lulliver  tells  us  of  «  big  endians"  and 
"  little  endians,"  who  hated  each  other 
like  poison ;  and  thus  it  is,  our  social 
condition  is  like  a  row  in  an  Irish  f^r, 
where  one  strike"*  Komehiiily  and  no- 
body think*  thf  other  right. 

Oh!  for  the  happy  days  of  here- 
tutore,  wilt- II  the  two  kinga  of  Brent- 
ford smellcd  at  one  nosegay.  It 
couldn't  happen  now,  I  prumis«  you. 


'   Ouery  "  ipiartz."— £)m7. 
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One  uf  their  nujeatieri  would  have 
iiisistiMl  ill!  tho  potals  and  the  uthcr 
I)oi»n  0(]iiaUt  iinperativo  rogardiiiff  the 
MAinina:  thev'd  have  pushed  their 
rhiiiiis  with  al)  the  weight  of  their 
intUif'iu:o»  anil  thiTi'  would  have  been 
«M(iii  lit  til'  vostijfL*  of  a  iiOM*gajr  hetween 
tlit'iii. 

Hilt  to  come  hack,  for  all  thia  ia 
di^ri'i>ioii.  'I'ho  nuhdi vision  of  labour* 
Hith  all  its  advantjiffes,  ha^  its  reverse 
ti>  tlh-  medal.  Vou  an-  ill,  for  iuMtanco. 
Vwu  havt'  hf'iMi  dining  with  tho  lord 
iiiavor,  and  hip-hipping  t<»  the  health 
nt*  luT  inajt-.-tv's  niinistiTii  ;  or  drink- 
invr.  niavhap,  nine  times  nine  to  the 
iihK'pendtMict'  of  Pcdand,  or  civil  and 

rt'li^nous  liiitTly  all  over  the  ^lobe 

or  any  iither  fiotion  of  large  dinners. 
V'iii  pi  home,  with  your  hoafi  aching 
fi'oiii  hii\  wiiiis  IkuI  sptv'che.i,  and  had 
niii«>ii: ;  viiur  wito  sees  vou  look  exces- 
>ivi'Iy  t1u<ihed  ;  your  eyes  have  got  an 
o'lil  kind  of  expresMon,  far  too  much 
(if  the  white  being  viAiMe ;  a  half- 
>hut-u|i  look,  like  a  paatry-oook't  shop 
on  Sunday;  there  are  evident  signs, 
fnini  lilaekness  i»f  the  lip.i,  that  in  your 
r.n^'li'^)i  ardor  for  the  navy  you  have 
in.'ide  a  "port-hole" of  vour  mouth  ;  in 
fa<*t,  y>iu  have  a  ^peele*I  i»f  semi-apo- 
pln-tii-  threatening,  that  bodes  ill  for 
the  in<inraiiee  eonipany. 

A  •i<ieti>r  is  sent  for — he  lives  near* 
an-l  Of  1 1  Or  H  at  once — with  a  glance  he 
ret-.).riii/,.>  your  state,  and  su{j^8ts 
the  iniineiliate  remedy — tike  lancet. 
•  '*  Keti'h  a  lia->iiu"  says  somebodj* 
with  nMre  presence*  i»f  mind  than  the 
re-it. 

"Not  "41  fa-^t,"  (|Ut»th  the  medico. 
"  I'm  a  pun*  phy.^iei.ni  —  I  don't  bleed; 
th;it'»  the  lurgeDn's  at)air.  I  >hould 
lie  il-'Ii^hti'd  t<i  lave  the  gentleman's 
litV — I, lit  ^■,■  }j;4Vi'  ;i  l»y<>-law  against  it 
in  thr  I'liIli'LTe.  N'lfliinij  oouhl  give 
nie.Miiire  {iliM^iin-  than  to  cure  you, 
it'  it  w.i-n't  t'lr  tlu'  elurttT.  What  a 
I'ity  it  i«:  I'ln  Mire  I  ui^h,  with  all 
niv  h'  .lit,  tin-  (■•■•ik  wiiiilil  take  enuragt* 
ti>  •ijiL-ii  :i  \iiii.  Iff  rVfii  give  \ou  a 
I'l'i.i.iv  iiiisi'  \\it!i  till"  rli-avcr." 

!>■•    ^.lU   tli.tilx    1    I'V.'ufjerate  In-re? 
Vrs  t!.f  I  \i>'-i-i[iii'r:t  —  I  niiiva^k  that. 

S  ;i.l,t,_'  i,.r  ;;.,  -ui'^'i'-iu  •i'ii'>  not 
"■'Iv-  tii<  ■i.:i-':j,!\  },■  III. ly  III' a  man 
\*i.  •  .' «<  ■•' 'I-  I'.i  I  .if.ir.i'l"  wliiMiiilv 
«|-  r.i'i  .  !"..!•  'TiM'-i-iiiij",  <•!'  niiiki-*'  ni'W 
I.' I-  ',  :'  -i  j-  ■.:  .-n-.ir  l;.i"'i'  ».  Ill  taet, 
i:";."!  ■!   ii'r  \,\:  rl,.'r:«':.?  ii'.Jinlnr — aini 

.*.  1  .1   ;.i!J'     !..lt'l-\        \"U   lUilV  Lf'i  nut  «#f 
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the  world  witliout  even  the  benefit  of 
physic. 

This  great  systeno,  however,  does 
not  end  with  human  life.  The  coro- 
ners--resoIved  not  to  lie  behind  their 
age— have  made  a  great  iDovcmenty 
and  shon  n  themselves  men  worthy  of 
the  enlightened  era  thej  live  in.  Kead 
this  : — 

"Thi:  RiVAL/^oRoiriciiH.—On  Friday 
morning  last,    a    man  named  Patrick 
Knowlan,   a  private  in   the  3d   Buffli, 
was  discoverei]  lying  dead  close  beneath 
the  platform  of  a  vrharf  at  the  bottom 
of  Holborn-lane,  Chatham.      It   would 
apprar  that  deceased  had  mistaken  hia 
way,  and  fallen  from  the  wharf,  which 
it  Uf>ed  for  landing  coals  from  the  river, 
a  diipth  of  about  eight  fcwt,  upon  the 
muddy  beach   below,   which   was  then 
strewn  with  refuse  coal.     There  was  m 
large  an<l  severe  wound  upon  the  left 
temnle,  and  a  piece  of  coal  was  sticking 
in  tnu  left  cheek,  close  below  the  eye. 
The  whole  left  side  of  the  face  was  much 
eontraeled.     He  had  evidently,  from  the 
state  of  bin  clothes,  been  covered  with 
water,  which  overflows  this  spot  at  the 
pi*riod  (if  spring  tides.     Although  no« 
thing  certain  is  known,  it  ii  generally 
supposed  that  he  mistf>ok  Holborn-lane 
fur  the  West-lane,  which  leads  to  the 
barracks,  and  that  walking  forward  la 
the  darkness  he  fell  from  the  wharf. 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  coroner  for  the  city  of 
Rochester,  claims  jurisdiction  over  all 
bodies  fitund  in  the  water  at  this  spot, 
and  as  the  unfortunate  man  hail  tii4« 
dently  bei^n  immersed,  he  thowg'tt  this 
a  nroprr  case  for  the  *««ercise  of  hia 
omen,  and  accorilinir>«  summoned  a  jury 
to  sit  u[>on  the  ^niv  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning — but   on   his  going  to 
view  *t>i**  dec4'ased.  be  ftmnd  that  it  was 
at   tJic  King's  Arm>.  Chatham,  in  tb* 
haiid^  of  ilines,  the  Chatham  constable, 
a^  the  reprehoutative  of  Mr.  llinde,  one 
i/the  i*ori>ni'rs  for  the  eastern  division 
«if  the  county  of  Kent,  who  refused  to 
give  up  the  key  of  the  room,  but  allowed 
Mr.    Lewis  and   hi«  jury  to  view   the 
htuiy.     They  then  return*^!  to  the  Nag*s 
II I '.id,   liiiehester.  aiul  having  heard  the 
i-vidfuce  «tf  Jiihii  Shephenl,  a  fisherman, 
\«lio  di'poM'd  that  a  carter,  going  on  to 
ihi'  bcaeli  fi>r  enaU.  at  half-past  seven 
o'l'IiK-k   on   Kridav  inoruing,  found  the 
liiiiiv  a>  alri'.i'ly  di-sc-ribod,  the  jury  re- 
tcirn»Ml  a  \.-rilii-t  nf  *  K<*unil  dt>aii.'     Mr. 
||i;)i|i'.  th<'  i'i<nnty  i^iiroiirr.  hfh\  another 
iii-l>i«->i  iip'iii  ihr  <ii-<>i'.i^«-d  at  thf  King's 
Arm-,  aiiil  .i^'tiT  takiii;r  thi*  I'viiit-nre  of 
Will:. on    Wii(iifjli,ini,    I  hi*   i-artfr   who 
'.  iinitl  tin-  \uu\\,  arnl  FrtMliTiek  dillins, 
:i fiiflM'r.il  III'  til-  'kl   HulTs.  ulm  stated 
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that  he  saw  the  ilereaded  on  the  evening 
prt'oedin^  his  death,  niiil  he  was  th«'n 
MoU^r,  tho  iury  rvturiioil  a  vifnlict  of 
'  Accidontal  death  ;'  each  of  the  coroners 
issued  a  warrant  fur  the  iutcrmcnt  of  the 
body.  The  disputed  jurisdiction,  it  is 
believed,  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  a  higher  court,  in  order  to 
settle  what  is  liere  considered  a  verata 
qufttlioS' — Maidstone  Journal. 

Is  not  this  perfect  ?  Only  tbink  of 
land  coroners  and  water  coroners — 
imagine  tbe  law  defining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Tellurian  as  far  forth  into  the 
sea  as  he  could  sit  on  a  corpse  without 
danger,  and  the  Neptunian  ruling  the 
waves  beyond  in  absolute  sway — con- 
ceive  the  "solidist"  revelling  in  all 
the  accidents  that  befall  life  upon  the 
world's  highways,  and  the  ''  fluidist" 
seeking  his  prey  like  a  pearl  diver,  five 
fathoms  low,  beneath  *'  the  deep,  deep 
sea.'*  What  a  rivalry  theirs,  who  di- 
vide the  elements  between  them,  and 
have  nature's  everlasting  boundaries 
to  define  the  limits  of  their  empire. 

I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  these 
great  functionaries  of  law  shall  be 
provided  with  a  suitable  costume.  I 
:»hould  glory  to  think  of  Mr.  Hinde 
accoutred  in  emblems  suggestive  of 
earth  and  its  habits  ~a  wreath  of  oak 
leaves  round  his  brows  ;  and  to  In^hold 
Mr.  Lewis  in  a  gannent  of  marine 
plants  ami  sea  shells  sit  upon  his 
corpse,  with  a  trident  in  hi»  right 
hand  What  a  comfort  for  the  man 
about  to  t^ke  French  leave  of  life, 
that  he  could  Vi»ow  precisely  the  in- 
dividual he  should  l>f-nofit,  and  be  able 
to  go  "by  land*  or  "  water,'  .^  his  taste 
inclined  him. 

I  have  no  time  hero  to  dwell  opon 
the  admirablf  distinrtions  of  the  iwd 
verdicts  given  in  the  case  I  allud«*  to. 
When  the  great  change  I  suggest  h 
fully  carritd  out,  the  dif!icultv  of  a 
verdict  will  at  once  be  avoided,  for 
the  jury,  like  boys  at  play,  will  only 
have  to  cry  out  i-  \  each  case~"  wet  or 
drv." 

P.  S.— There  would  be  probaMv  to<» 
inuch  expense  incurred  in  pour  locali- 
ties by  maintaining  two  ofTu'ials  ;  aji-l 
I  should  suggest  in  >ui'h  (itM's  an 
:impl>ihious  I'iinnier—a  kiml  of  hut- 
man,  who  shuuld  enjoy  u  il(»uble  jiiris- 
diitioM,  and,  as  thev'wiv  of  half-bred 
pointers,  be  able  "'to  taki*  tht-  water 
when  required." 
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Money-getting  .and  cottoii-spiniuDg 
have  left  us  little  time  for  fun  of  anj 
kind  in  England — ^no  one  has  a  mo- 
ment to  spare,  let  him  be  ever  lo  droll, 
and  a  joke  seems  now  to  be  esteemed 
a  honajide  expenditure  ;  and  as  *'  a  pin 
a  day  is  said  to  be  a  g^oat  a  year,** 
there  is  no  calculating  what  an  inroad 
any  manner  of  pleasantry  might  not 
make  into  a  man's  income.  Book 
writers  have  ceased  to  be  laughter- 
moving — the  stage  has  given  it  up 
altogether,  except  now  and  then  in 
a  new  tragedy — society  prefers  gravity 
to  gaiety — and,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of 
comic  fun  and  drollerv  would  seem  to 
have  died  out  in  the  land— if  it  were 
not  for  that  inimitable  institution  called 
trial  by  jury. 

Bless  their  honest  hearts,  jurymen 
do  indeed  relieve  the  drab-coloured 
look  of  every-day  life— they  come  out 
in  strong  colour  from  the  sombre  tints 
of  common-place  events  and  people. 
Queer  dogs!  nothing  can  damp  the 
warm  ardour  of  their  comic  vein — all 
the  solemnity  of  a  court  of  justice^ 
the  look  of  the  bar  and  the  bench— 
the  voice  of  the  crier— the  blue  bags 
of  briefs — the  "  terrible  show/'  has  no 
effect  on  their  minds—"  ruat  caelum/* 
they  will  have  their  joke. 

It  is  vain  for  the  judge,  let  him  be 
ever  so  rigid  in  his  charge,  to  tell 
them  that  their  province  is  simply 
with  certain  facts,  on  which  they  have 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  of  yea  or 
nay.  They  nmst  be  jurymen,  and 
**  something  more."  It's  not  every  day 
Mr.  Sniggins  of  Pimlico  is  called  upon 
to  keep  company  with  a  chief  justice 
and  sergeant  learned  in  the  law — Po|>. 
kins  don't  leave  his  shoji  once  a  week 
to  discuss  ('okc  upon  Littleton  with 
an  attorney-geiierad.  No:  the  erent 
to  them  is  a  great  one — there  they  sit, 
fawned  on,  and  flattered  by  counsel  on 
both  sides — called  impartial  and  in- 
telligent, and  all  that  —and  while  every 
impertinence  the  liw  encourages,  has 
been  bandied  about  the  body  of  the 
cnurt,  thry  remain  to  be  lauded  and 
prai^fd  by  all  parties,  for  they  have  a 
verdict  hi  their  |H>fii'r,  and  when  il 
comes — uhat  a  thing  it  is ! 
^  Tin-re  is  a  well-known  story  of  an 
Kngli^h  nobleman,  ile<iring  to  remain 
Itirui:.  in  Calais,  telling  his  negro  ser- 
vant  -••  If  aoy    une  uk   who   1   am. 
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SanbOf  mind  too  iaj»  *a  YtmgkmvBk* 
Sambo  carried  out  the  inttmctioa  bj 
aajing^«<  Mj  mana  a  FrencliiiiaQ»  and 
so  am  I."  Thia  anaodoto  eiactljf 
ezempliiici  a  Terdiet  of  a  jtirjr— it 
cannot  stop  short  at  sense*  bat  mos^ 
bj  one  fatal  plun^^,  inTolre  its  dedskm 
in  absurditf. 

Hear  what  latclj  happened  In  the 
north  of  IreUnd.  A  man  was  tried 
and  found  guiltr  of  murder— 4lie  ease 
admitted  no  doubt*>the  act  was  a  odd- 
bioodedy  deliberate  assastinatioo,  eon« 
mitted  bj  a  soldier  on  his  serjeantp 
in  the  presence  of  many  witnesees. 
The  trial  proceeded;  the  fiusts  were 
proved  ;  and^I  quote  the  local  news* 
paper — 

**  Tho  jury  retired,  and  were  shut  op 
when  the  juugo  left  the  court*  at  halr- 
pvt  seven.  At  nine,  bis  lordship  re> 
turned  to  court,  when  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  intimated  that  they  had  agreed. 
They  were  then  called  bto  court,  and 
hAring  answered  to  their  nameii,  re- 
turn*^ a  rerdict  of  guilty,  but  recom- 
mended  tht*  prisoner  to  mercy  upon 
account  of  the  close  intimacy  that  existed 
l>«*twcen  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence." 

Nowy  what  ever  equalled  this? 
When  the  jury  who  tried  Madame 
Laffar)|:e  for  the  murder  of  her  boa* 
band,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty^  with 
that  recommendation  to  mercy  whi<^ 
is  implied  by  the  words  ^  des  circoo- 
stances  attenuantes,**  Alphonse  Kar 
pronounced  the  **  extenuatine  circum- 
fttances,'*  to  be  the  fact*  that  she  always 
raized  ^rum  with  the  arsenic^  and  never 
gave  him  his  poison^  **  neat.** 

But  even  /Aey  never  thought  of 
carrying  out  their  humanity  farther 
bv  employing  the  Belfast  plea»  thai 
she  had  been  *«  intimate  with  him** 
before  she  killed  him.  No*  it  was 
reserved  for  our  canny  northerns  to 
find  out  this  new  secret  of  criminal 
jurinprudence,  and  to  show  the  world 
that  there  i»  a  deep  }>hilosophy  in  the 
vulgar  expression,  a  blood  relation— 
meaning  thereby  that  degree  of  alUanee- 


ship  wbidi  admits  of  botcWy,  and 
makes  killing  no  murder ;  for  if  In- 
tlnacT  be  a  groimd  of  mercy,  what 
most  be  friendship^  what  brotlMrlioodL 
or  paternity? 

Were  thia  plea  to  beoome  gmMn)» 
how  eantious  wooldmen  beoome  abooft 
their  acooaintanoes — what  a  dreai 
thity  would  entertain  of  beeoaiw  in* 
tloMte  with  gentlenen  from  T^ipo* 
raryl 

I  acaroely  thbk  the  Whfga  woold 
throw  out  audi  Inrta  Ibr  Dan  and  hb 
followers^  if  they  covld  oooalder  thteo 
cooaeqoenees  s  and  I  doahC  mneh 
taUnff  evenrthiQg  bto  eooMeratiQi^ 
that  the  ««Dake^  would  seeaoauidi 
of  Lord  Broni^Ma  aa  he  haa  latterly. 

M  Who  oan  a  man  make  free  wiut 
if  not  with  hk  friends  ?**  salth  Figaro  I 
and  the  Belfast  men  have  studied 
Beanmarchabv  and  only  **  earried  o«l 
his  prindnler  as  the  Whigs  say,  whea 
thev  speskk  of  eatahJishiiy  popery  Is 
Ireland,  to  complete  the  intentioo  of 
emancipation. 

^  Lawyers  must  have  been  prodBgionsiy 
sick  of  all  the  usiul  argaments  in  d^ 
fence  of  prisoners  la  eriafaial  eates 
manyayearago.  Oneof theelevereet 
kwyers  and  the  cleverest  men  I  ever 
knew,  saya  he  would  hang  any  aaa 
who  was  defended  on  aa  mk^  and 
backed  by  agood  diameter.  Inaanity 
is  worn  oat|  bat  here  conies  Bdk 
&st  to  the  reeene,  with  Its  plea  of  - 
intimaej.  Show  that  yoardient«<aew» 
common  aeqaaintanoe— jimvo  dearly 
habits  of  msleting  and  dining  tMrntber 
—display  a  teifo  of  frieodslSp  bo. 
twcen  the  parttce  that  bordered  ott^ 
hrotherliood,  and  all  la  safr.  Lel^ 
your  witness  aatisiy  the  jury  thai 
never  had  an  altercation  or  angry  w 
in  their  Uvea,  and  depend  npon  il^ 
kOlfav  will  seem  merriy  a  little  freak 
of  eccentridty,  that  may  be  indnked 
with  Norfolk  Uand,  hot  not  pnnisbed 
with  the  gallows. 

**  Guilty*  my  knrd,  bat  very  mtimale 
with  the  deceased,**  is  a  new  discovery 
in  Uw,  and  will  hereafter  be  known  at 
«« the  Belfrsi  verdict.'* 
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THB  ORIGIN  OF  THE   HUMMINO-BIRDt. 

When  Saint  Patrick  preached  in  the  Emerald  ble. 

The  Fairies  that  haunted  the  green» 
And  their  revels  had  held*  in  olden  time^ 

Were  filled  with  envy  and  spleen. 

So  they  went  where  the  water-lilies  floaty 

On  the'edge  of  the  shallow  bay. 
And  they  chose  themselves  each  a  little  boat» 

To  carry  them  far  away. 

Merrily  now  that  little  fleet 

Bounds  o*er  the  waters  blue  ; 
Boldly  the  fairies  have  taken  their  seat. 

Each  in  her  light  canoe. 

Thev  ^ve  to  their  Queen  the  largest  flower^ 

Their  perilous  course  to  g^ide ; 
And  after  her,  like  a  snowy  shower^ 

The  tiny  vessels  glide. 

The  eddying  ripples  that  bore  them  aloiu^y 

A  murmuring  melody  plaved ; 
And  the  fairies,  who  knew  the  words  of  its  80iig» 

A  whispering  answer  made. 

The  waters*are  hurrying  away  to  the  souths 

And  bear  them  on  with  their  tide. 
Till  safely  they  reach  the  river's  mouth. 

And  float  on  the  ocean  wide. 

Thuugli  inauy  a  day  and  niffht  they  sailed. 

Warmly  the  sunshine  fell. 
For  (he  might  of  the  winds  and  waves  was  stayed 

By  thb  \iower  of  their  magic  spell. 

That  ina^c  spell  has  banished  the  night. 
While  their  westward  course  they  take. 

For  a  glorious  trail  of  burnished  light 
Is  following  in  their  wake. 

The  fairies  have  reached  the  coral  strand. 

And  left  the  lily-flowers  ;  ' 
They  flv  away  in  a  merry  band 

To  the  pleasant  citron  bowers. 

And  the  humming-birds  seen  in  that  tunny  clime. 

Sparkling  with  rainbow  hues, 
Are  the  Fairies  who  left  the  Emerald  Isle, 

In  their  lily-white  canoes. 

H.B. 
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Ttii  litaratur«  of  the  Ullomani  con 
laj  clium  to  an  aatiijuilr  dcatI;  uuvtal 
with  tliat  oflhoir  uin|>ir«  itirif.  tia 
Dri(^n  maj  tw  Jalvi  frum  lliu  com- 
nivnopmeut  of  the  rjurt«nth  i?Fii(iirr, 
*i>cin  utter  llie  iloiriir&ll  K-t  tho  li«ruIo 
butunfortQiisM  S('llUlll(biwlt■r7^lrUtA 
ilvnulj  of  Atlft  Minor,  aiul  obon  iho 
fcirml^Ablo  HouM  ot  Ouiuw,  r\uug 
oil  thu  ruin*  of  It*  rival,  hail  brow- 
livalvn  l'uro(i«  Into  «  noognlliaii  of 

At  thi*  jwrlod  thvN  flooriihed  oon- 
t^mporanroiulj  itirM  •mlntot  Pmiui 
pnvu— Dji^1al-«il-D««n  Riimeh.  Allft- 
«d-Dc4nf>t,  and  th«  Shaikh  Saxlr-ed- 
0««n.  Thnir  wnrki  trvro  for  tbn 
matt  part  nf  a  dr^j  rcliguiu  anit 
ni*)lic  iialuiT.  Aj,  howrvvr.  tu  bur- 
rciir  iho  cxjirciiioQ  of  a  barocd  Ui'mg 
pUiliflogi-il.  "  fvriian  poclt7  )■**  *^ 
wtaji  been  the  lun  to  which  tliM  inD- 
tl'iwiT  of  OltoDMi)  oactr)'  hat  lurnnJa" 
tlicM  worki  at  ddmi  became  tlii  modata 


lo  which  Oitunun  ffenlo 
and  wbioh  it  rrautUi  m  worlhlMTd^ 
■ludj  and  iinitallon.  Th«  t«rli«tt  pMt 
of  the  infiuit  ampin!  of  wboiB  Wb  haw* 


tMj  autli^Dtif:  oououtil 
I'uliOi  wlio  wroU  a  curloiu  worlb  Ib 
ten  biiukt,  lin  llta  nature  of  tlie  inoar 
life,  and  the  tair*t'ri'"t*  powrr  that 
dwell*  ill  the  S«il«n*r7  Number, 
a*[iveUU]r    a*   exbibtunl    In  itie  Mren 

Ciet4,  thu  Mvi-n  •arllw,  the  aafen 
rena,  tho  ■eTtn  motalii,  the  aettn 
■!(*■  nf  man,  and  theeoTiin  diTinorora- 
Wi<in«i  nomet;,  the  BiMk  of  Adam, 
UiL-  Buiifc  of  Seih.  the  Etouli  of  Enoch, 
the  Pantataiicli,  the  TuliiTr,  tho  Una* 
]Mi1,  and  lliv  Kor&n.  Thu  work,  bow* 
01  nr,  doe*  not  find  maoT  reader*  al 
the  |iruunt  daj,  vrai  in  Turki-T. 

A!aabeek-I*a*ba  was  followed  bjr  the 
Enoer  Aaltn  EffeniG,  a  tnu-har  of 
tbo  mysUetJ  HevlaveB,  from  whoaa 
pueuii  we  lako  the  following  pbilo- 
lopUcal 


See  how  iboee  trorlila  thai  roll  afar 

Sarenelj  b««iD  on  otM  anoltiar  t 
There  oonher*  bama  A  lun  or  alar 

Bnt  bebt  to  cheer  loine  darW  bradnr. 
Wonldai  tbou,  O,  Mao  I  bo  ifood  and  wUe. 

iihare  ibui  dij  %ht  annng  thj  itelghbcjBra  i 
In  iritdtij,  not  in  buariUn|r>  Tie* 

The  truMt  mred  of  Learnb^'a  labour* ! 

Ajuciok  thn  olbi'r  poete  of  tbi«  «ra  MivUvcc  Sbeikh,  from  whooe  writ! 

wiTe  the  ShviUi*  MohmiiJ  aud  Etwan  Ua  Uoifrapba-,  Uhalaeb,  utraeta  ll 

:4h.-<Taii.  Djelal-Arghun.  Shah.TolM-  rtdtor  degmaliaal  tmet  :— 
Ubtv.  aod   Itarhan-ed-Deeiif  anotlwr 


4 


ul  thjwlf 

Abo 
n  ihc  gUa*  beholi 

Bidea  both  it(norant  and  )irnud. 


CbdB  tfonnicl. 

ina*1«ra  for  perfection  f 

reflection 


)  ipcak  tbr  tbonght*  ainud 
oldeth  noojibt  biutde*  hla 


SiuJj'  not  in  one  boob  ooljt  -.  bcc-llhh  rothpr,  at  a  hundred 

Source*  nthrr  honafed  lore : 
Thoo  art  cUo  that  hclplee*  bird  which,  wbcn  ber  nwt  fau  nae*  ham  fHaaiani, 

Ne'er  caa  boDd  ■wthtr  iiu»«. 
Vol.  \X11I,— No.  I3T.  2  H 
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One  of  the  most  versatile  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  Moollah 
Ahmedeyeh,  the  author  of  several 
original  poems  but  at  present  better 
known  as  the  translator  of  the  Persian 
poet  Nizamee's  **  Iskander-Nameh," 
or  Book  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  the  Lata-eef-Nameh,  or  Book  of 
Drolleries,  we  find  an  anecdote  of 
Ahmedeyeh,  not  so  droll,  but  very 
characteristic  of  the  man.  He  and 
the  celebrated  Tartar  conqueror  Ti- 
mour-lenk,  or  Tamerlane,  happened 
one  day  to  be  coming  out  of  the 
bath  together.  Timour  had  just  put 
on  his  shirt.  **  Tell  me,  Ahmedeyeh," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  attendants, 
'*  what  value  do  you  set  on  those 
pretty  boys  ?"  **  Tons  of  gold,  sacks 
of  silver,  and  bushels  of  jewels," 
answered  the  poet.  "  And  what  do 
you  estimate  Me  at,  then  ?"  demanded 
the  hero.  "  At  fourscore  aspers," 
was  the  reply.  "  Bosh  1  Nonsense  I'* 
cried  Timour,  "why,  this  bath-shirt 
is  worth  as  much!'*  **Just  so,'*  said 
Ahmedeyeh,  coolly;  "if  you  hadn't 
that  on  you  I  wooJda't  give  two-pence 


for  you  !*'  It  is  related  that  Timonr 
applauded  the  boldness  of  the  repartee, 
and  rewarded  the  poet.  Ahmeaeyehy 
however,   did   not  grow   rich  by  his 

? genius.  He  lived  in  a  cell  at  the 
bot  of  Mount  Olympusy  and  appears 
to  have  died  in  comparative  obscurity. 
Another  brilliant  light  of  those  times 
was  Fahareyeh.  He  was  a  native  of 
Caramania,  that  fine  "land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood" — the  Scot- 
land in  fact  of  the  East  for  the  bold 
picturesqueness  of  its  natural  scenery. 
Caramania  was  the  last  province  of 
Asia  Minor  that  submitted  to  the 
Ottoman  yoke ;  and  long  and  ^^allant 
and  bloody  was  the  resistance  it  first 
offered  to  the  conquering  arms  of  its 
invaders.  A  history  of  that  memorable 
struggle,  by  the  way,  is  much  wanted. 
Why  should  not  some  one  of  the  first- 
rate  men  of  our  era, — Dr.  Wilde,  for 
instance, — undertake  it?  Let  the 
doctor  only  speak  on  the  hint  we 
throw  out,  and  we  shall  be  ready, 
at  a  day*s  notice,  to  deposit  in  tuf 
hands  a  dozen  or  so  of  such  poemt 
as  the  following  :— 


'Cjbt  Caramaniati  tf):(U.| 


I  see  thee  ever  in  my  dreams, 

Karamanl 
Thy  hundred  hills,  thy  thousand  streanu, 

Karaman  1  O,  Karaman  I 
As  when  thy  goldbright  Morning  gleams. 
As  when  the  deepening  Sunset  seams 
With  lines  of  light  thy  hills  and  streams, 

Karaman! 
So  thou  loomest  on  my  dreams, 

Karaman! 
Nightly  loomest  on  my  dreams, 

Karaman  1  O,  Karaman  1 


II. 


The  hot  bright  plains,  the  sun,  the  skies, 

Karaman! 
Seem  deathblack  marble  to  mine  eyes, 

Karaman !  O,  Karaman 
I  turn  from  Summer's  blooms  and  dyes  ; 
Yet  in  my  dreams  Thou  dost  arise 
In  welcome  glory  on  mine  eyes, 

Karaman! 
In  thee  my  life  of  life  yet  lies, 

Karaman! 
Thou  f  till  art  holy  in  mine  eyes, 

Karaman !  O,  ^y^mt"  1 


ia44.] 


ills 

Ere  mj  fighting  yean  were  oomey 

Raranuuil 
Troope  were  few  In  Krierome, 

Raranuui  I  O,  KaramAn  1 
Their  fieroett  came  Arom  Eraerome  i 
Thej  eame  from  Ukhbar's  palaoe-dome } 
Thej  dragged  me  forth  from  thee»  mj  home^ 

Raraman  I 
Thee*  my  own,  my  mountain-homey 

Karlman! 
In  life  and  death  my  ipirit's  home« 

KaramanI  O,  KaramanI 


If. 

Ohy  none  of  all  my  siiten  ten* 

KaramanI 
LoTed  like  me  my  fellow-men» 

Karaman  I  O,  Karaman  I 
I  was  mild  as  milk  till  tlien» 
I  was  soft  as  silk  till  then } 
Now  my  breast  is  as  a  den» 

KaramanI 
Foul  with  blood  and  bones  of  mm, 

KaramanI 
With  blood  and  bones  of  slaoghtered  meii» 

Karaman  I  O,  Karaman  I 


▼. 

My  boyhood's  feeliiun»  newly  bom« 

Karaman! 
Withered^  like  yon^  flowers  iiDtom» 

Karaman  !  O,  Karaman  I 
And  in  their  stead  sprang  weed  and  thorn : 
What  once  I  lo?  ed  now  moTcs  my  soom ; 
My  burning  eyes  are  dried  to  horn* 

Karaman! 
I  hate  the  blessM  liffht  of  Mom* 

Karaman  I 
It  maddens  me  tlie  face  of  Mom* 

KaramanI  O,  KaramanI 


TI. 


The  Spahi  wears  a  tyrant's  ohains» 

KaramanI 
But  bondage  worse  than  this  remains* 

KaramanI  O,  KaramanI 
His  heart  is  black  with  million  stains: 
Thereon,  u  on  KaTs  blasted  plains^ 
Shall  never  more  fall  dews  and  rainSf 

Ssve  poison-dews  and  bloody  rains^ 

KaramanI 
Hell's  poison-dews  and  bloodr  rains, 

KaramanI  O,  Karaman  I 
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But  Life  at  worst  must  end  ere  long, 

Koraman  1 
Azreel*  avengeth  every  wrong, 

Karaman  I  O,  Raramon ! 
Of  late  m J  thoughts  rove  more  amone 
Thy  fields  ; — foreshadowing  fancies  throng 
My  mind,  and  texts  of  bodeful  song, 

Karaman! 
Azreel  is  terrible  and  strong, 

Karaman  t 
His  lightning-sword  smites  all  ere  long, 

Karaman !  O,  Karaman  I 


VIII. 


There's  care  to-night  in  Ukhbar*s  halls^ 

Karaman ! 
There's  hope,  too,  for  his  trodden  thrallSf 

Karaman  !  O,  Karaman  I 
What  lights  flash  red  along  yon  walls  ? 
Hark  I  hark  1 — the  muster- trumpet  calls  I— 
I  see  the  sheen  of  spears  and  shawls, 

Karaman ! 
The  foe !  the  foe  !<— they  scale  the  walls, 

Karaman  I 
To-night  Murad  or  Ukhbar  falls, 

Karaman  I  O,  Karaman  I 


One  is  not  often  electrified  by  such 
bursts  of  passion  and  feeling  in  Otto- 
man poetry.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  that  poetry  consist  rather  of  deep 
religious  fervour  and  a  certain  tone 
of  tender  melancholy — the  result  of 
opium-eating  and  coffee-drinking, — or 
perhaps  of  the  poetical  temperament 
as  it  works  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Caspian.  Such  a  tone  may  be  now 
and  then  detected  even  in  the  songs 


of  the  Khalenders— those  Troabadours 
of  the  East,  half  minstrels,  half  men- 
dicants, whose  wild  and  wandering 
habits  must  have  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  activity  both  their  animal 
soirits  and  intellectual  faculties.  After 
all,  it  is  not  unpleasant.  Sung  to  the 
vibratory  music  of  the  lute,  especially, 
would  not,  for  example,  such  a  ballad 
as  this  thrill  through  the  rerj  seal  of 
the  listener  ? 


€it  BHafl  anH  tjbe  VBlsivnlng  oC  tit  Ciref  IStj^ImHertf. 


THE     WAIL. 


I. 


La'  laha  il- Allah  If 
Here  we  meet,  we  three,  at  length, 

Amrah,  Osman,  Perizad, 
Shorn  of  all  our  grace  and  strength 

Poor,  and  old,  and  verysad  t 
We  have  lived,  but  live  no  more. 

Life  has  lost  its  gloss  for  us 
Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore 

Boating  down  the  Bosphorus. 


*  The  Angel  of  Death* 


t  There  b  bat  the  one  Ood. 
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U-kUU.AlUtl 
Tbe  Bocphoratt  the  Botpbonul 
For  Life  au  lost  iu  akiM  lor  u 
SbM  tb«  days  «•  apMt  of  jor« 
Upoo  th«  plMuat  Bo^onw ! 


U-khfiiLAIbhl 
Dar*  indeed  1     A  ibraberd'*  tent 

Served  lu  then  for  notue-and-fold  | 
All  to  whom  we  g»Ta  or  lent 

Paid  us  back  a  tboiuwadfald. 
Troublous  jrean,  by  nmiadi  walled, 

Karelj  had  a  croN  for  n>. 
Never  when  we  gailj  tailed 

Singing  down  the  BMphonu. 
La'  lahi  il- Allah  I 


While  we  d^ly,  guly  auled 

AdowD  the  QMMowj  Boaphonw  I 


I..VhU.UI.All*l.! 
Blithe  !>-■  liinU  w.-  r!.TW  aJimp, 

Lauf  ill  1^,  mill  ([luiftiil,  nnd  >tArcd-aboat ; 
Wine  ami  r-i><-',  niirlh  anil  «in^. 

Weti'  n  li.ii  inral  Wo  cnrcd-alrout. 
Fame  *'   Wh  tar  (jnai^k*  to  uwk. 

Gold  n.-ii  iliul  and  dmti  fur  at. 
While  Ti,-  liv.il,  from  w«ek  tu  wvek, 
Boaliri^-  (liwn  the  n<M{ihorus. 
Ln'Uhliil-AIUhl 
Tlio  UoiDhunu.  the  Botpliurus, 
Aut)  (.ijld  wiu  dutt  an<l  drou  for  m, 
Wbilc  we  lived,  from  wwk  to  week, 
A-bontin^'  down  the  Itixjihoriu  I 


U-  laba  il. Allah! 
Friends  we  were,  and  wonld  hkVt  llurvd 

Pimea.  had  we  twntj  Ml. 
If  we  ipent,  or  if  we  tpHad, 

Still  our  funds  were  plentiflil. 
Save  the  hours  we  paaeed  apart 

Time  brought  home  no  mm  fbr  hi  ; 
V>e  fell  full  of  hop*  aod  heart 
While  we  clove  the  Boepbofut. 
La-  laha  U- Allah  I 
The  Itotphomi,  tV  Botpboru  1 
Uld  Time  broiuht  home  no  loei  fi>r  a 
We  felt  full  of  heUtb  and  heart 
L'pon  the  foanj  Boephonu  I 


La'lahail-Altahl 
Ah!  fur  Youth's  detiriont  boon 

Msn  jinvs  well  in  •fterda;^*, 
When  quencht  hopes  and  palaied  power* 

Mock  hii  love-tDd-laaghterdajt. 


640  LiieriB  Orientaks.  C^qft 

Thorns  and  thistles  on  our  path 
Took  the  place  of  moss  for  us^ 
Till  false  Fortune's  tempest  wrath 
Drove  us  from  the  Bosphorus. 
La'  laha  il.  Allah  1 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus ! 
When  thorns  took  place  of  moss  for  us 
Gone  was  all !     Our  hearts  were  graves 
Deep,  deeper  than  the  Bosphorus. 

VI. 

LaMahail-AUahl 
Gone  is  all!     In  one  ahyss 

Lie  Healthy  Youth,  and  Merriment. 
All  we've  learned  amounts  to  this— 

What  it  is  we  trebly  feel, 

Ponderinfi^  what  it  was  for  us 
When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 
Clove  the  joyous  Bosphorus. 
La'  laha  il- Allah ! 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  ! 
We  wail  for  what  Life  was  for  us 
When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 
So  clove  the  joyous  Bosphorus ! 

THE     WARNING. 
VII. 

La' laha  il.  Allah  I 
Pleasure  tempts  ;  yet  Man  has  none 

Save  himself  t'  accuse  if  her 
Temptings  prove,  when  all  is  done. 

Lures  hung  out  by  Lucifer. 
Guard  your  fire  in  youth,  O,  friends  I 

Manhood's  is  but  phosphorus  ; 
And  bad  luck  attends  and  ends 
Boatings  down  the  Bosphorus  I 
La  laha  il- Allah  1 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  I 
Youth's  nre  soon  wanes  to  phosphorus ; 
And  slight  luck  or  grace  attends 

Your  boaters  down  the  Bosphorus  I 

The  doleful  jocularity  of  the  first      dence  that  pervades  the  teoondy  wiQ 
of  the  two  following  poems,  and  the      be  like  admired  :-* 
spirit  of  devout  resignation  to  Provi- 

%oht  anH  fli&nntH. 

Ilbabeeb !     Thy  heart's  a  rock  j 
I  must  put  my  helm  a-lee. 

Or  my  bark  will  soon  be  wrecked,  if 
Love  refuse  to  stay  the  shock. 
Ah,  relent !     For  thee  and  me 
Life's  but  a  brief  perspective  I 
Think  how  soon  on  Death's  dark  shore 
She  who  plagues  and  they  who  pine, 
Both  Despoiler  and  Despoilea  meet  1 
Why  must  Medjnuns  evermore 

Drink  their  tears  as  wormwood  win^ 
And  devour  their  hearts  as  broilad-aieAt  ? 


1844.]  Ouamam  Po§try. 

Thr  fUr  ftoe*  whoM  light  might  gold* 
Shins  by  nightf  it  as  a  book 
Which  Lof  e's  hand  has  writ  at  larga  in  % 
And  thy  locks  on  either  side. 
In  their  inkblank  lustre,  look 
Like  the  glossee  down  its  margin ! 
Such  a  face»  with  such  a  heart  !— 
Oh,  *tis  ghastly  I     We  men  may 
Mourn  our  nature  when  we  scan  it ; 
But  let  none  take  Woman's  part  I 
Man,  at  worsts  is  made  of  clay  | 
Woman  seems  a  block  of  granite  1 

All  day  long  I  sulk  and  sculk 
To  and  ho  till  night*  and  then 
Slumber  flies  mine  eye  and  eyelid. 
I  must  hire  some  cobler*8  bulk. 
Watchman's  box,  or  jackal's  den. 
Where  I  may  remain  a  while  hid ! 
I,  once  plump  as  Sheeraz*  grape» 
Am,  like  ThalbH  of  thin  renown/ 
Grown  most  chasmy,  most  phantismy^ 
Yea,  most  razor-sharp  in  shape !—  ^ 

Fact !     And  if  I'ml-blown  through  town 
ril^ut  all  the  ramphs  who  pais  me ! 

fteabm  fir#t  of  all  Inftjbfn  ^uxuJbH. 

I  stood  where  the  home  of  my  boyhood  had  been* 
In  the  Bellflower  Vale,  b^  the  Lake  of  Bir-b61 1 

And  I  pensively  gazed  on  toe  wreck  of  a  scene 

Which  the  dreams  of  the  Past  made  so  dear  to  my  aooL 

For  its  light  had  grown  dim  while  I  wandered  afar. 
And  its  glories  had  Taniihed,  like  leaves  on  the  gaU, 

And  the  frenzy  of  Man  and  the  tempests  of  War 
Had  laid  prostrate  the  pride  of  my  Bellflower  Vale. 

I  thought  how  long  years  of  disaster  and  woe 
Scarce  woke  in  my  bosom  one  sigh  for  the  Past, 

How  my  hopes,  like  the  home  of  my  childhood,  lay  low. 
While  the  spirit  within  remained  calm  to  the  last. 

Then  I  looked  on  the  lake  that  lay  deep  In  the  dell 

A  A  {H'l lucidly  fair  as  in  sommers  gone  by. 
And  amid  the  sad  ruins  of  cottage  and  oeu 

Still  mirrored  the  beantiftil  face  of  the  sky. 

An<l  I  said,  So  may  Ruin  o'ertake  all  we  love, 

And  uur  minds,  like  Bir-b61,  abide  bright  evermore ; 

So  the  heart  that  in  grief  looks  to  Allah  above. 

Still  reflects  the  same  heaven  from  its  depths  as  before  1 

• 

Till*  Ottoman  (KKts  of  the  fiAoenth  Their  persons  were  held  sacred;  like 
.ml  -i\t<«Mithi<(i)turi('Ato<)k  precedence  the  Jewish  prophets  of  old,  they  were 
•  >t  all  otlur  men  in  rank  and  dignity.      privileged    to    rebuke    the     monarch 


*  See  an  epigram  In  onr  seeood  article. 
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himself;  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  including  the  Grand  Vezeership, 
awaited  their  acceptance,  and  often  in 
vain,  for  many  turned  with  contempt 
from  the  haubles  proffered  them  by 
Pomp,  and  preferred  freedom  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  cold  water  to  all 
the  alluring  pollutions  of  a  court. 
Some  of  them,  like  Haheemee,  enter- 
ing the  cloister,  plunged  for  time  and 
eternity  into  the  depths  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Others,  like  Tubareeyeh,  with 
80  much  lingering  attachment  for  the 


world  as  led  them  still  to  pay  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  caravanserai  and 
coffee-house^  upon  whose  walls  they 
wrote  their  poems,  nevertheless  passed 
most  of  their  time  in  solitude,  wan- 
dering over  wilds  and  fields  by  day, 
and  at  night  lodging  in  sepulchres. 
A  few  lines  which  Fezee,  a  poet  of 
this  latter  class,  inscribed  on  a  wall 
in  the  cell  of  one  of  his  deceased 
friends,  the  Sheikh  Ali  Bab4  of  Nico- 
polls,  may  be  appropriately  given  here. 


I  sought  for  the  Prayerful  Man^  and  found  but  his  beads  of  amber. 

As  red  upon  Zulmah's  Gates  the  lustre  of  sunset  shone  ; 
Lost  is  thy  lamp  from  the  mosque,  thy  voice  from  the  council-chamber^ 

Ali  Shukdeedah  Baba,  glory  of  days  that  arc  gone  ! 
Never,  oh,  never  again  shall  guilty  dynasties  tremble  ; 

India  may  sharpen  her  sword  on  thy  marble  burial-stone ; 
Cold  is  thy  couch  in  the  pit  where  the  jackals  nightly  assemble, 

Ali  SH&kdcedah  Babu,  glory  of  days  that  are  gone ! 
Yet  are  thy  relics  to-night  more  precious  than  rubies  to  millions ! 

They  who  make  pilgrimage  hither  to  pray  in  this  tenement  lone 
Know  that  the  steps  of  thy  tomb  lead  upwards  to  Heaven's  pavilions, 

Ali  Shukdeedah  Baba,  glory  of  days  that  arc  gone  ! 
Padishahs*  knelt  in  the  dust  as  beggars  before  thy  dwelling, 

Thenceforth  too  in  the  dust  their  anger  and  pride  lay  prone, 
Such  was  the  power  of  thy  speech,  so  lofty,  so  calmly-compelling, 

Ali  Shukdeedah  Babu,  glory  of  days  that  are  gone  ! 
He-was-tue-Man-op-tiie-Age  :  such  is  the  seven-linked  sentence 

Time  upon  Thee  shall  pronounce,  for  like  to  Thee  there  were  none. 
Fare-thee-well !     Pray  for  Fezee,  that  Heaven  may  send  him  repentance^ 

Ali  Shukdeedah  Baba,  glory  of  days  that  are  gone  I 

A  song,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  aucstionable  authenticity,  as  might  in- 
migratory  gang  of  Thugs  from  Indi<i,  deed  be  suspected  from  the  unoriental 
lies  before  us.      Fortunately  it  is  of     equivoque  in  the  opening  line. 

Cjbe  Clbug<'  Stttj). 

We  arc  iwcA-or-nought  scamps^ — three-fourths  of  a  dozen — 

That's  nine,  if  you  please. 
We  tipple  and  smoke ;  we  hocus  and  cozen, 

And  that  sort  of  thing. 
All  night  under  sheds  in  Marzawun  city 

Wo  snooze  at  our  ease. 
We  are  slashers— that's  truth.     It*s  the  tune  of  the  ditty 

We  constantly  sing ! 

In  vain  the  Kapeedjicsf  pursue  us  with  sticks  and 

Long  hullabulloos  ; 
They  are  fast  in  the  mud,  like  ships  on  a  quicksand* 

VV'hile  tre  're  on  the  wing. 
The  MooUahs  talk  big — they  meet  in  committee. 

And  shake  in  their  shoes. 
We  arc  strapfwrs— that's  truth.     It's  the  tunc  of  the  ditty 

We  rattlin^rlv  sinir ! 


•  Protector.kings. 


t  Police. 
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All  not  of  our  cltqa*  ve  mtakt  or  KtbnrUuii. 
Wa  wttle  Ihnr  huh, 

And  tell  to  dHUnb*  their  toggerj  and  Mrbaiu 
For  what  the;  naj  bring. 

Yet  our  glint  from  ihete  hwdMme  eipKiiii loaro'i  Uw  pity- 
Scarce  keep  ni  in  ca»h. 

Never  mtndt     We  are  wagi.     That's  tli-  iiiim  ttttit*  Utttj 
We  laughinglj  *ing  1 

revor,  K  refmhii^  eontraat  in  ihit  nbomin^iU  Mf«  ia 

tit  #affrrt>  mitts. 


Biimaiah  I  Thnu  nrt  Hamcd.  I),  Soffaa  I  that 
mere  outward  .itii>lrT)lin>,  howtrcr  cscolleat 
in  theDuel*et>  *i\\  not  maka  thoo  porfeci. 

Haircloth  ami  vigili  and  fail*,  and  a  tow  -iK'^imt  coffiie. 
Cleansers  from  iin  though  thej  he,  will  m.l.>'  do  ona  a  SoflVv. 
Much  is  essential  besides  the  bare  absence  ••(  ilm  t  mm. 


e  and  thu  tune  of  the  diiti  thai  m  sing. 


Biimillah  T  Beware  lot  thou  livo  in  the  *""*«'' 
commiiNon  of  tnv  lingln  sin ;  for.  ttuiqgli  tlta 
sin  itself  maj  b«  'IxKhl,  the  ccnutant  r«i)«tiUoa 
of  it  reodera  it  Kinit  griwons. 

AVoe  unto  thoic  who  bat  banish  one  vice  (xr  anuiber  I 

I'ar  frnm  thy  thoughts  be  such  damning  di'liiti'iii,  O,  lirolkrr  I 

riurk  thr  heart  out,  and  abjure  all  it  love>  and  potWMee 

Rnther  than  cherish  oue  sin  in  iti  guiltj  ri-r-'»M*. 

Donning  new  raiment  is  nobler  than  patchli')!  and  ptodng  :— 

f^urh  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  dial  wr  sing. 


Biimillah  I     And,   O,  Soffbfl  wbcnaovver  tlu 

Sitter  of  moiuv  meets  Ihina  eje,  arert  (hj 
ce  1      It  wcr*'  iflttT  for  thee  to  \n^  & 
•erpent  in  tbj  b<'v>m  ilian  a  mane^pnrae. 


.Monej'  (snith  Se^d  L'l-ud-Deen)  eati  the  > 

Whoso  lores  monc}'  bus  more  than  the  ^>ll  of  IWn-MaiMClJ 

Woulilst  thou,  O  Stitfccl  keep  clear  of  tbr  rnafw -^-*  """~* 

TliriM!  u  horn  nl  night  on  their  couches  the  KtiI  C 

A>k  not  and  ta>k  not,  abstain  fh>in  extorti<>n  aad  __    .__ 

Such  an;  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  w  ring. 


I  of  n«n-MaiMCi'.t 
■nan  Aat  eaiuimi 
r.Tti  Om  mnaffia. 


'I  iil,-tlu»'Mi-[)<'n-Minser-al-IUllBdj.  a  cclchratcd  Arabian  inagi- 
.r  ih.'  iiiiii'li  c'i'tiliir)'.  lie  KuRenil  ilealb  under  tbr  rrigo  of  the 
,  I'.ir  I  TO  111  u  lulling  certain  ■  acorn  jirchcn:>iblc  netaphjiico-rcligioiu 
ling  thL'  nalure  of  the  soul. 
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IV. 

Bismillah!  There  is  no  strength  or  wisdom 
but  in  God,  the  High,  the  Great!  Thou,  O 
SofFec,  art  but  a  creature  of  claj ;  therefore, 
indulge  not  in  pride ! 

Cast  away  Pride  as  the  bane  of  thj  soul :  the  Disdainitil 
Swallow  much  mire  in  their  day,  and  find  every  thine  punful. 
Still  in  its  cave  shaU  the  diamond  beam  on,  because  bumble. 
When  the  proud  pillar,  that  stands  as  a  giant,  must  crumble. 
Stoop  1  and  thy  burden  will  keep,  like  the  camel's,  decreasing. 
Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  toe  sing. 

v, 

Bismillah  I  The  devil,  O,  Soffee !  will  doubtlew 
try  to  make  thee  very  miserable.  But  be  thoa 
consoled ;  for  the  seven  hells  are  closed  here- 
after against  those  who  descend  into  them 
here. 

Art  thou  made  wretched  by  memories,  and  fears,  and  chimeris? 
Grieve  not  I  for  so  were  the  Soffees  and  sunts  of  past  eras. 
All  must  abandon  Life's  lodgings,  but  none  who  depart  take 
Any  invalider  passport  to  Hell  than  the  heart-ake. 
Satan  enslaveth,  and  Pain  is  God's  mode  of  releasing— 
Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  toe  sing. 

VI. 

Bismillah!  It  is  g^ood  for  thee  to  be  much 
afflicted.  As  Suleym&i-  Ben-Daood  hath  said. 
The  heart  is  made  better  by  the  sadness  of 
the  countenance. 

Like  the  lone  lamp  that  illumines  a  Sheikh's  mausoleum. 
Like  a  rich  calcedon  shrined  in  some  gloomy  museum^ 
Like  the  bright  moon  before  Midnight  is  blended  with  Morrow,| 
Shines  the  pure  pearl  of  the  soul  in  the  Chalice  of  Sorrow  ! 
Mourners  on  earth  shall  be  solaced  with  pleasures  unceasisg— 
Such  are  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ditty  that  toe  sing. 

VII. 

Bismillah !  As  Man  soweth  so  doth  he  reap ; 
his  thoughts  and  deeds  come  back  to  him  in 
another  world ;  and  as  these  are  good  or  ill 
so  is  he  for  ever  happy  or  miserable.  Ponder 
this  well ;  and  let  each  fleeting  hour  impreet 
thee  deeplier  with  the  awful  truth,  that  Time 
is  the  purchase-money  of  Eternity. 

Life  is  an  outlay  for  infinite  blessings  or  curses — 

Evil  or  Good — which  Eternity's  Bank  reimburses. 

Thou,  then,  (),  Soffee,  look  well  to  each  moment  expended ! 

So  shall  thy  hands  overflow,  and  thy  guerdon  be  splendid. 

When  thy  brow  faces  the  wall,*  and  thv  pangs  are  increasing-^ 

These  be  the  tone  and  the  tune  of  the  ^itty  that  ire  sing. 


*  Viz.,  that  wall  of  the  death-chamber  which  is  in  the  direotioo  of 
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The  SoffMi— w  ealled  from  th« 
Arabic  wordi  km/:  i.e.,  wool,  in  illn. 
>ion  to  the  covuneH  of  their  gu- 
inenti,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  lonw, 
from  rrfii,  wiio, — u-e  an  order  of 
Darveeshr*  who  dpvote  IhenuclTei  to 
coiitiiiual  prajer,  mortification,  and 
ruiitomplation  uf  the  Dirino  Perfeo- 
tJuii«,  and  often  di>pla]i  a,  imJ  tnd 
conitanr;  in  tbo  practice  of  their  pani- 
lential  auiteriliet  worth;  the  imitation 
of  Chrisliwii.  A  hiitorr  of  Moham- 
ni<^n  asccticiim  genprally  would,  we 
hara  a  notion,  ftreatl;  contribute  to 
enlighten  lu  with  reapect  to  mnefa 
that  i*  at  pretent  mjaleriooi  in  tbt 
nature  of  the  human  aouL  In  re- 
ference to  thii  subject  Mr.  Lane  de- 
tails in  one  of  hii  worka  a  t«7  int^ 
rrilinff  narratiTe,  which  we  ahall  here 
transcribe.     It  is  in  these  word*  :^ 

"  One  uf  m;  rrivnils  in  Cairo,  Abn-I- 
Kttxim  ur  Gui'lan,  ootertained  me  witk 
a  long  relation  of  tbe  mortificstioaa 
and  iiihi^T  means  which  he  emploj^rd  to 
attain  the  rank  of  a  wetee.  These  were 
rhii'flv  spir-dvnial  and  a  perfect  reiianee 
ii|H>n  Vriiviilfncc,  He  left  his  home  In  ■ 
hlate  [>r .M'lunlar;  deslilution  and  com- 
plc>t«  iiudily,  to  tratvl  thrua|;h  Persle 
and  iho  turrounditit;  couotrie),  and  jot 
iiiiTp  ilislant  r<.-);inni>  if  necensarj.  In 
M'arrli  uf  a  Kpiriiual  Ruidc.  For  manjr 
■lavs  li»  atnid'il  the  habiiatiom  of  men. 
fa-'liiiK'  freitD  datlirpak  (lit  nuiiHit,  and 
(hpii  vatiiii;  n.Xhint;  hul  a  little  rtBib, 
wild  fruits,  Ull  b; 


lialiiluali^  himself ' 

tii-ni'i'    from   eierr   kind   of 

1.     Hi)    feel,    at    Hnt   bik. 

rul  bv  sharp  stonci,  loon 
liiu* ;  and  in  proportion  to 
in  iif  food  his  frame  became 
and  luslj.  OtddihI  by  the 
ith  Ilia  black  hair  ban^^ 
luldir".  he  presentrd,  in  bit 
ild  and  rriKhtfol  appearance, 
irst  approarhin);  a  town  wat 

and  prltpd  b;  a  crowd  of 
[■■rvfiirp  ri'lrt>atcd,  and  made 
Tliil  euTerin);  of  li-aTes;  and 
..v<  ari.T  illd  uo  similar  occa< 
■r  r.iuainini;  l.in|[  enuU|(h  in 

l.i«  Irafv  aiiron  to  nilher. 


>nkind  h.'  I 


tract,  where  for  thme  daji  ho  had  foimd 
nothing  la  nat,  not  eten  a  blade  of  fcratc, 
unr  ■  (pring  (iom  wbifh  to  rolVDib  bis 
tnniruD,  h«  bMasw  OTcrpowered  «llb 
Ihirti,  and  prajrnl  that  Qod  would  aand 
him  a  ntaueii|[nr  with  e  pitehn  uf  wttbm. 
•  Uut,'  Mid  be,  -  let  the  Water  be  In  • 
cnt^  BigH'didee  pilrher,  Um*  I  mejr 
kn.iw  ii  to  Iw  from  Th».  end  not  fron 
ib»  l>«til;  and  when  I  a>k  the  brarfr 
to  K'le  IK"  to  drink  It-i  him  punr  it 
"nr  my  head,  that  1  aa*  not  lee 
movh  irrMlf;  mj  nanud  dealrc'— ■  | 
iwiknt  behind  DM,'  he  MmtieuNl,  ■  ea4 
M»  a  man  bearlnit  a  graan  II«|Mide« 
pitofarr  of  w»l«r,  and  aald  te  Um,  "  Gk« 
me  to  drink  ;''  and  he  eama  nn  to  ba. 
■ml  poured  the  c 


I*  drtaded       -Itfaoi 


111*  w%f  ntrr  the  dneo't,  more  firm  thaa 
"trr  111  Ilia  cDuru  of  self-deaiai.  Bnt 
the  burniw  thirst  rntunied  ahortlj 
■ner,  and  Ck  bit  bUnaeir  at  the  pelnt 
^^l  tlnklns  oodar  IL,  when  liu  bebsM 
before  him  ■  h)|h  hill,  with  a  riiolet 
ninnlnft  hj  lie  baee.  To  the  luiMnli  sf 
thli  hin  he  determined  to  Meend,  bv 
»Bj  of  mortUoaHott,  beftn  ha  wmM 
lute  the  water)  end  thb  point,  >jib 
much  dlfficnlljr,  be  reached  al  the  bIm* 
uf  dat.  Hire  ■tandbi|t,  be  mw  ap. 
proacBleg,  below,  •  treou  of  borsemeo, 
who  peoMsd  at  the  foot  of  the  bUI.  wbM 
Ihntr  c<iiof,  who  wa*  forvmnst.  called 
vmt  to  hnnbjname,'0  Aba-I.KMml 
{>  UeeUneel  Cone  down  and  drink  f 
—tint,  persaaded  by  this  Ihet  be  wu 
Ibleee  with  a  irDnji  of  bia  sooa,  the  eefl 
Genii,  he  wItlMtood  the  InnpUtloD.  aa4 
renudued  •tatiunar;  nnlll  the  Detelter 
with  his  atleniliAli  had  pwsed  en,  and 
wi-r*  nut  of  tlifht.  Tbe  nn  bad  tb* 
wi :  liii  thirst  had  senewbat  abated  i 
and  lie  onl;  drank  •  bw  drupa.  C^ 
lliitiing  hi*  wandenof*  In  the  dMrrt, 
li'  fnund,  npnn  a  psUily  [dain,  an  dIiI 
man  wlUi  ■  Icnx  "kite  h>-ard,  who  av- 
<  ..tipil  him.  asiantt  t.r  what  be  wu  Id 
■rxTch.  '  I  am  ■ivktnu.'  he  aniwervd, 
'u  •plrlluat  (uldei  and  mj  haan  telle 
mr  ilial  Ikon  arl  the  guide  I  anlk,' 
'  .Mr  Bun,'  aald  the  uld  man,  *  then  aoeat 
jimdrr  a  aaint'i  liimbi  it  It  a  |ilaea 
■In-Tv  (irayiT  Lt  aniwered  [  g«  thlthrr( 
enter  ii.  and  eHil  Ihfeelf  i  neither  eat 
nur  drink  nor  *le«i  bat  oooopj' thjaalf 
■obiljr,  dai  and  nUil.  la  npeallac  tk 

tenti;,  '■  Li  aniiTa*  luh  rrnS*  h 

noddljr  bat  Oodi  and  let  not  anr  Brtof 
rmwur*  aev  Ihj  li|n  moie  In  dMDx  ao  [ 
fur.  ami>Da  tbe  mvoflar  rirtnes  of  Uieae 
wi-nU  U  thi*.  that  llie^  may  be  altered 
-'-  -  HJ  m»liaa  uf  the  llpe.  Oo, 
6«  on  Uiee  V  •  Aemiriiagfj,' 
laid  mj  IVivud,    '  '   •  •'-'■■■—       •- 
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fMay, 


by  a  cupola ;  and  the  door  was  open. 
I  entered,  and  seated  myself,  facing  the 
oblong  monument  over  the  grave.  It 
was  evening ;  and  I  commenced  my 
silent  professions  of  the  Unity,  as  di- 
rected Dv  my  guide ;  and  at  dusk  I  saw 
a  white  figure  seated  beside  me,  as  if 
assisting  in  my  devotional  task.  I 
stretched  forth  my  hand  to  touch  it, 
but  found  that  it  was  not  a  material 
substance;  yet  there  it  was:  I  saw  it 
distinctly.  Encouraged  by  this  vision, 
I  continued  my  task  for  three  days  and 
nights  without  intermission,  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,  yet  increasing  in 
strength  both  of  body  and  of  spirit ; 
and  on  the  third  day  I  saw  written 
upon  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
tomb,  and  on  the  ground,  and  in  tho 
air,  wherever  I  turned  ray  eyes,  **  La- 
ilaha-illa-Uah  ;"  and  whenever  a  fly  en- 
tered the  tomb  it  formed  these  words 
in  its  flight.  My  object  was  now  fully 
attained ;  I  felt  myself  endowed  with 
supernatural  knowledge:  thoughts  of 
my  friends  and  acijuaintaiices  troubled 
mo  not ;  but  I  knew  where  each  one  of 
them  was,  in  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Turkey,  and  what  each  was  doing.  I 
experienced  an  indescribable  happiness. 
This  state  lasted  several  years  ;  but  at 


length  I  was  insensibly  enticed  back  to 
worldly  objects ;  I  came  to  this  conn- 
try  ;  my  fame  as  a  caligrapbist  drew 
me  into  the  service  of  the  government ; 
and  now  see  what  I  am,  decked  with 
pelisses  and  shawls,  and  with  this  thing 
[a  diamond  order]  on  my  breast ;  too 
old,  I  fear,  to  undergo  again  the  self- 
denial  necessary  to  restore  me  to  truo 
happiness,  though  I  have  almost  re- 
solved to  make  the  attempt.*  Soon 
after  this  conversation  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office,  and  died  of  the  plague." 

So  far  Mr.  Lanc^  to  whom  we 
owe  many  acknowledgments.  Had  we 
three  or  four  score  volumes  of  such 
narratives  in  lieu  of  the  sleepy  balder- 
dash called  "  Useful  Knowledge*'  and 
"Information  for  the  People,**  we 
should  not  hear  so  many  intelligent 
persons  de{>loring  the  insipid  character 
of  modern  literature. 

Wc  have  left  ourself  such  little  room 
for  fiu*ther  comment  of  any  kind  that 
wc  shall  offer  no  apology  for  condensing 
the  preface  to  our  concluding  poem 
into  one  line, — namely,  the  title  of  the 
poem  itself,  which  is — 


I. 

iPrtltmtnarj)  J^lourti^iy. 

Come!  I  will  now  construct  a  palace-like  poem,  sublimer 
Than  has  been  hitherto  reared  J)y  the  hand  of  an  Ottoman  rhymer. 
Ere  I  commence  it,  however,  1  wish  to  put  three  little  queries. 
First,  and  Second,  and  Third,  that  is,  in  consecutive  series. 
First,  Who  will  dare  to  refuse  Mohammed  the  title  of  Prophet  ? 
Secondly,  Who  will  deny  that  his  foes  are  bowling  in  Tophet? 
Thirdly,  Who  will  :issert  that  his  wonderful  War  of  Conversion 

Wasn't  the  thing  that  was  wanted  alike  for  cottage  and  college  ? 
Nobody.     Therefore  I  plunge,  by  a  superhuman  exertion. 

Into  my  poem  at  once,  which  is  that  of  The  Fight  or  Ul- Walladj. 


II. 


Hub  !— 'twas  a  day  in  an  age,  the  day  of  The  Fight  of  Ul- Walla^j ; 

Otherwise  called  The  Fight  of  the  Cloaks  of  Antelope  Leather  I 

Twenty-one  thousand  anil  fifty  days  have  I  seen  altogether; 
This  1  can  state  by  the  help  of  the  arithmetical  knowledge 
Which  1  picked  up  when  young  fnim  Shums.uin-Didl,  my  tutor; 

Yet  such  a  red  and  l>hu-k  »l:iy — black  as  the  throat  of  ararei 

Ued  an  the  sun  in  a  foir — isn't,  I  fancy,  engraven 
On  my  vast  memory \s  tablets,  be  they  of  parchment  or  pewter^ 


1M4.]  Oiioman  I'orlri/.  j 

Ivory  .,r  filigTMd  gold,  likn  tho  |.l»irnri  uf  EmpWJt  Djnml  r 

Time  never  mw  .ucli  ■  Oat  u  IIih  D»j  iif  liUWulliny.  whidi  Ukewi- 

ImjIIis  nrc  accuitO[iii'<l  to  i:ttll-^->tiut  Uio  uthir  li>n|c  l^kthonr  lutme  I 
Nocln't  repeat,  1  tayiyar,  brauur—M  nill  nrrlxinl?  utribii  wU« 

Mun — a  jfooj  po«t  it  bouiul  t»  Im  nthcr  conci»o  in  hU  pr«am, 

And,  beaidei,  jrou  ina;r  ■<^ 'l  '"  lin«  tbe  tirolftii  uf  thii  {kwid  1 


Cbr  EKr  at  |)rr;pjirxlfon. 

When,— going  forth  in  ttio  mtylit  of  our  nki>llllii>)iniiti*  number*. 

Like  unto  swornu  of  nil.!  niupa  InTsdlne  ou-hird*  and  nnlm*. 

We,  the  thricB-lri-rihlc  TutnrR,  lh«  Uilwli  and  PvUi  ind  KlrghMM^ 
Mari'hud  into  Hinduatun,  uid  brok*  \U  pftriflcsj  *luinbt>rt, 

Sliouting  those  hutlicnith  vilUiiu,  the  Scimliani,  and  .SiUu.  vtA  ^Mtima, 
llrilliuill;  cuttin.-  tik  rifTrafT of  (hul»  anil  GolMindo  Ui  plaoM, 
\VttIl..pj,intf  rightnn.1  l,fi  li,,..  ooitift  of  Drktan  ind  D>IW, 

AnJ— more  power  to i.llioai ! — throhing  tliu  Ghitjlp*  to  Jelly,— 

Whin  we  thus  trawpli  .i  in  '\<i<  Ihu  mijfhl  of  (hoir  Prinooi  and  Hafjalit, 

We,  bfing  sensible  w  i<,  .  onccitcd  wo  luid  muixlrd  tho  cattle  r 
Nuvvnhelcss  we  weri'  <>ul  '      Auuin  the/  prcpitrcd  to  enfa);!)  a« 

Di'spcratclj  as  befi.i .   m  ll.c  Uoudy  eiu^ileinnnt  of  botjSo. 
So,  on  tht'  tenth  of  ^^>ll.ln  <'iri,* — a  T«r;  line  da;  for  the  ■oaion— 

Ituth  of  us,  the;r  an  I  <>i<i  -.  Km,  unev  morr  took  the  Add  (vr  aelion, 
Wr,  swenrinK  all  son-  .  I    ..iht  to  (|Uenrh  the  blue  of  their  trvMon 

In  the  black  blood  <  i  mi<  ir  hi  Arli,  |ii  our  own  Lou-ta'  full  utUfulion, 
Thi'v,  the  dogs  I  Auili    1  <i  iili  ih''  hupe  uf  rvgaiuing  tbi-ir  lu*l  iiid(iirDdcnc*i 

Whieb  Ibej  snppoii-,1  ihi  v  mii-ht  clHti'li  w  our  wouU  a  jug  tfjr  iu  hjudla. 
Thniiifh  tbuirfreeitati'  iiii4-'rri>  wiu,Minp&r#d  with  tJieir  own,  thurnpli-ndun 

bht-il  b)'  the  sun  at  ntMu  to  the  gleam  of  it  suudl  lAUow.cMxfle  I 


Cl)(  iHuttrr  tor  Ibr  SU^. 

Willi  but  A  hundred  and  forty  ihoniitni]  men  for  nor  forow 

W'v  were  compelled  to  make  hrad  i^ainrt  miirr  than  two  hnndrrd  tbuomUl 
Thi-M:  not  including,  of  cuurie,  tbe  itraKgiMn  tDounted  on  cuwi  and 
Camt-ls  and  so  foilh.     Our  lionlike  ttiundarandligbtnii^-darlenl 

Sat  with  tcinpeiluous  browi  un  iho  bactu  of  magnifioeat  horse*, 

Fai'ing  the  east,  which  our  nuothiaitvr*  marked  u  a  f<rrtunstu  otnra, 
tieventj  Ihouund  at  lca«t  were  our  ihubjier-wivlderat  and  apcatvn, 

l-'urlv  thousand  our  ipaliies  and  Iweul*  ihuiuand  our  bowmni. 

Mulling  no  mention  uf  Irunipcteri,  drummers,  anJ  cluiilartL-buarert, 

We  were  commandeil  hv  Sultan  Mul;  Abd-oobib  d-Uhedder, 
(ilor]'  of  Islam,  Dulroier  of  Meii,  and  CrMun  uf  all  Tartars, 

rnnioun  for  being  at  uni-u  a  urodiinl  ink-an<]-lilovd-»hedd«r, 

r:i1rimislng  alike  the  |>i-ii  and  the  pike,  and  deligbttltg 

Much  in  both  ballads  and  hullrtt — in  writing  as  well  m  In  ftghliny. 

L'oiler  his  reign  were  vrreted  nine  tbouaand  tuoaaue*  nnd  paTilWo*  ; 

An>l  lie  ni.vle  presents  c.-f  ruliin  and  trinket*  bjr  lEiiMnt  of  miUioaa. 

Ilu  liAd  the  head  of  an  uki  :f  not  I.okmau  himwif  waj  wtwr. 
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Bat  his  most  marvellous  gift  was  a  certain  Eye  that  he  sportad. 
This  was  an  awful  affair — a  regular  dead  mesmeriser — 

Doing  more  damage  than  sabres  and  shells  and  twenty-four-poimderi-i* 

Only  he  now  and  then  veiled  it  no  one  at  all  could  support  itf 

Flat  would  it  strike  the  stoutest,  as  flat  as  the  flattest  of  floandert,  * 
So  that  he  frequently  sighed,  and  said,  when  his  spirits  were  siokingy 
*'  People  will  fancy  my  power  is  all  in  my  Eye,  I'm  thinking!" 
During  the  summer  he  dwelt  at  Bheer  with  his  royal  relations. 
Whence  we  respectfully  dubbed  him,  *  The  Khan  of  Bheer,*  on  occasions. 
Such  was  our  General-in-Chief;  but,  besides,  we  had  hundreds  of  leaders, 
Kapitans,  Agas,  and  Bashas  ;   Ameers,  and  Beys,  and  Baheeders. 
Were  I  to  give  you  their  names  I  should  flrst  have  to  beg,  or  borrowy 
Purchase,  or  pilfer,  a  kheead*  as  long  as  to-night  and  to-morrow. 
So,  ril  not  mention  them  here ;  however,  in  case  you  be  curious^ 

Run  your  eye  over  the  Ahmeds  and  Mahmouds  which  History  and  Fable 
Stud  their  fair  pages  withal  in  a  fashion  so  antipenurious. 

And  you  may  have  the  whole  batch, — or  fancy  you  have,  if  you're  able  I 
As  to  the  enemy's  hosts,  they  were  headed  by  Chooter  and  Chan  Sing ; 
Two  of  their  principal  chiefs,  I  remember,  were  Khur  Sing  and  Dan  Sing! 
There  were  a  dozen  score  thousand  at  least  of  the  vagabond  varlets. 

On  they  advanced,  with  their  gongs,  and  chargers,  and  elephants  countless. 
Sumptuous  was  their  array.     Their  banners,  all  purples  and  scarlets. 

Must  have  been  thirty  odd  thousand — I  scarcelv  can  think  the  amount  less  I 
Reprobate  rebels  1  their  pomp  was  their  certain  destruction.     They«  smitten 

As  with  a  blindness  of  soul,  beheld  not  the  fearful  sentence 
Written  broad  over  those  banners — in  flaming  characters  written — 

Dooming  them  all  to  the  darkness  of  Hell  directlv  they  went  hence ! 
Wretches  I  when  thus  they  relied  upon  brutes  for  the  victory  of  freemen 
None  of  them  thought  on  the  fate  of  the  ancient  warriors  of  Yemen  \\ 
Seeing  they  neared  us,  we  raised  a  shout  that  rent  Heaven  asunder. 
And  tore  open  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  sixty  years  under !( 

V. 

Ci^e  Sattle. 

Could  I  describe  what  followed  in  lang^uage  such  as  it  merits 
Mine  would  undoubtedly  pass  for  the  pink  of  poetic  narrations  I 
Briffht  was  the  face  of  Morn, — as  bright  as  our  expectations — 

High  had  risen  the  sun — almost  as  high  as  our  spirits— 

When,  like  Darkness  and  Light,  the  armies  approached  one  another. 
First,  our  glorious  right  wing  began  and  kept  up  an  incessant 

Fire,  such  as  thirty-six  rivers  in  vain  would  have  striven  to  smother^ 


*  Roll  of  paper. 

f  The  allusion  liore  is  to  the  dofoat  of  Abraha,  a  prince  of  Yemen,  who  marehed 
his  army  and  elephants  to  destroy  the  Kaaba  (or  Uoly  House)  of  Blekka.  **  The 
Moccans,"  we  are  informed  by  Sale,  **  at  the  approach  of  so  considerable  a  best, 
retired  to  the  nei<i^hl)oiirin^  mountains,  beinp^  nnaole  to  defend  their  eitv  or  tsmple, 

orewMarttt 


But  God  himself  undertook  the  defentre  of  both.  For,  when  Abraha  drew  Bear !• 
Mecca,  and  would  have  entorcnl  it,  the  elephant  on  which  he  rode,  and  wlueli  was  a 
very  lar^e  one,  and  namtnl  Mahmikd,  rcmsed  to  advance  any  nigher  toilietoWD. 
but  knelt  down  whenever  thoy  endeavoure<l  to  force  him  that  way,  though  he  would 
rise  and  march  briskly  enough  if  they  turned  him  towards  any  other  ouarter ;  aad 
while  matters  wen?  in  this  po>ture  on  a  sudden  a  large  flock  of  birds»  like  swallows, 
came  living  from  the  sea-coast,  every  one  of  which  carried  three  8t<met,  one  in  earil 
foot,  and  one  in  its  bill ;  and  these  stones  they  threw  down  upon  the  heads  oC 
Abraha'h  m<.'n,  certainly  killing  every  one  they  struck."  Those  who  escsped  tlus 
manner  of  death  were  swept  away  by  a  flood,  or  perished  by  a  plague.  8fe  8aui*s 
Koran  :  vol.  ii.,  i).  .510,  note. 

X  That  is,  a  uepth  to  which  one  would  be  sixty  years 
usually  compute  long  distances  by  time  rather  than  by  spaoSi 
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On  the  left  «ing  Of  tha  Toe,  to  tbair  utter  di«tu;  and 
ThuH  we  blew  thouundi  to  Hell  In  »  nuuiDer  aneomnKmly  piMiant. 
Burrapoo  Chunderping  Gntt;  reoelTed  wi  Mtatmding  eontoaiaD 
Right  on  the  south  of  hii  ikull  f  uid  waa  tbtj  nigh  biaking  dto  bnekot- 

Khi'tr  Sins  hiinielf  got  alao  a  bit  of  a  blow  from  a  aabro 
OvtT  the  bridge  of  hii  noae  ;  and  I  think  'twas  Djem-KOaak  that  itmek 

Manv  more  feati  were  achlered  which  would  bare  enraptured  old  Baber* 
llrtd  he  been  1i*ing  to  Me  them.     On*  tawnj  Pagan,  Bam-Bibia, 
CVmicBJ  rascal  ho  was,  fell,  I  remember,  a  martjr 
To  B  rjueer  trick  he  had  got  of  pepperlDg  and  ^idng  and  iprinkhng 
All  Ilia  t'ljiritksioDs  with  ane«n.     Colluing  one  of  oiv  spaUea, 
"  lla!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  grin,  "I  fancr  I  hope  eaaght  a  Tartar  P 
''  That  jnu  have  I"  aotwend  ttw  Spahi,  and  dashed  oat  Ua  braioa  In  a 
twinkling. 
Ho  wiu  u  tall  as  a  minaret,  active  rather  than  portij, 
Yi't  a  stout  felluw  enough  at  hi*  battle-axe :  De  bad,  however, 

Lun^  been  a  thuroughpaced  pnnjobber,  haTing,  aocording  to  mnaoort 
Spfiit  a  good  while  in  the  Puqjaub,  which  raatly  admired  hii  h"— ~— 
Similar  work  was  begun  at  the  oppoaile  wings  verj  shortly. 

Where,  too,  the  kill'  .■   L  r.  .  ■     :i.  .h.it.-.i.v  oju!  .1, 


j^tnatl  Df  tilt  fiattU. 


',  thev  ipeedil;  rallied, 
l»l  uid  Liirantr;,  *aUi»l 


Anil  of  an  iron  hue,  lil  :        »  Jl  ,,n,kand.Tl1 

Wherefore  the  Sultan  un.h,-  li.i(..lv  ^-»*.i  lo  Mousaffef  Ben-GidM 

Orders  to  wheel  the  arull>  rv  r>'UiiJ  from  tbv  wingv— and  be  did  m  I 

Then  came  tlie  thunder,  ttu'  i'Uti){or,  thv  shrieking,  as  Doath.  at  abort  pariodl* 

Dealt  forth  his  terriili'  I!  '« '.  mtli  littli'  aihI  litis  ialarmlailoiii 
Till  the  idolatrous  call  lul  rnvrtaila 

Driven  from  their  h  <  t»  the  Pit  of  Perdition  t 

Then,  loo,  uprose,  s  '  |«il>niit  magician, 

Towers  of  smoke  and  -  ■   ■■ .  a.ai  iha  middle. 

S»  that  the  sun  grei  >  k  mI'  h  i'ln-ular  mirror. 

Or,  lo  come  nearer  th  thi   fAce  of  a  gridiUa. 

Kljfht  were  the  heai  <l»i  varths,  upon  that  t)af  of  Terror  1} 

Such  and  mi  dense  wai  .  n  lui^hl,  if  j-oD  had  the  materiab^ 

Build  on  il  castles  and  ■       ■.  iuki  -ivtni  ibvre  amoi^  the  Fnijijf  lal 
As  fur  the  shouts  of  our  ir>"<|i>  1  »a;  nolhing  about  ihaOt  ior  M  pn 
Ever  could  cop;  luch  ><iur<il>— ihcj  split  llrarvn**  caaofij  opm, 
So  liml  the  Man  in  ihi    M"  'H  lnnLrd  not  nf  hb  hoiua  in  aataaedoiflal) 

W.milcring  what  upon  .-■-'';  -■-,■■'    ■■■'■ '  •■■■"■  -■  wt  r^aed  msanl  I 

Tht'!>f,  and  the  trampi  <'  the  jaroUns'  whirringit 

Itlcnt  with  the  clash  :'  iha  ranud-mouthU  oaonoa, 

Mmlu  their  wai  do*  .  u  of  Dhirra  and  Y&linim, 

Striking  iiicrodlbfo  tcr.    . ■ :  nii;*  ! 


t  rif  Hall.'r.'.'t.'db}  AKnander  the  Groat  at  the  Derbend.  on  tbeaeathoTUw 
r.<~|.i:k<i.  n.  a  barri.  r  a;,'ain<t  lliu  incnrsioni  of  Yu^iiulj  and  Ua4jndJ  (Oog  and 

[  Ai-i'Tdliij;  t'>  Mohammiilan  philosophv  there  are  terao  beavena  and  aerea 
i-arlb-- :  ibt-  )i<H't.  howvTir,  hen  auppoMS  that  one  of  the  earths,  being  ooDTarted 
iutu  dust,  and  loaring  alofi,  joined  uia  (area  hearena,  leaving  onlj  aix  autha  balnr. 
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Dazzlingest  deeds  of  daring  meanwhile  were  performed  by  oar  heroeff» 
Some  of  whom  singly  demolished  the  Heathens  by  two  rows  and  three  rows ! 
I  myself  seeing  a  couple  of  haugabone  dogs  edging  nigh  me» 

Whom  I  made  out  to  bo  Sikhs  from  the  twang  of  the  jargon  thepr  jabbered. 
Cut  at  them  both  ;  but  the  ground  thereabouts  being  sludgy  and  shmy* 

I,  like  a  nincompoop,  slipped,  and  my  sword  had  the  soil  for  a  scabiMurd  ; 
Wherefore  I  bellowed  out  lustily,  **  Highnesses !     Mercy's  a  virtue  I*'— 
And  they  replied,  **  Never  fear !     We  are  Sikhs  against  One,  and  won't  hurt 

you  1" 
Which  very  trumpery  joke  occasioned  much  boisterous  laughter. 
I,  however,  sat  wiping  my  weapon  a  long  while  after. 
Growling,  meantime,  at  the  Sikhs,  and  sorry  to  think  I  had  missed  'em. 

When  almost  every  one  else  could  brag  of  some  beautiful  slaughter. 
All  this  worry  completely  exhausted  my  phvsical  system. 

Which  I  was  glad  to  recruit  by  a  mug  of  brandy  and  water. 

VII. 

(CEoncluf^ton. 

*'  Victory !"  at  length  was  the  cry.     'Twas  clear  to  the  dullest  beholder 
Which  way  the  cat  would  jump  ere  the  day  was  another  hour  older. 
Looking  once  more  at  my  sword,  I  found  it  was  damaged  ;  so,  scorning 

Danger,  I  thought  I  would  march  and  get  it  repaired  by  our  cutlers. 

Somehow  or  other,  however,  I  didn't,  but  stopped  at  a  sutler's. 
Where  I  drank  other  two  mugs,  which  I  promised  Td  pay  for  next  morning. 
Feeling  at  last  rather  muzzy,  I  staggered  away  to  ZtH-atshman, 

(Which  was  a  spot  near  UUWaliacy,)  and  there,  in  a  meadow  of  clover. 
Laid  myself  down  at  full  length,  and  snored  for  some  hours  like  a  watchmiui. 

When  I  awoke  'twas  dusk,  and  the  fun  (for  the  day)  was  over  ; 
Which  to  a  man  of  my  desperate  valour  was  highly  provoking  I 
Round  me  were  soldiers  in  groups,  tippling,  or  talking,  or  smoking. 
As  I  had  g^iessed  from  the  first,  our  arms  were  entirely  victorious. 

Twofold  indeed  was  the  vengeance  we  wreaked  on  the  enemy's  legions : 

First,  we  dismissed  their  souls  to  the  lowest  of  Lucifer's  regions ; 
Secondly,  pillaged  their  bodies, — a  job  we  found  somewhat  laborious  I 
Princes  and  Rajahpoots  lay  flat  in  full  dress  and  high  feather. 

Them  wo  relieved  of  their  jewels  and  rings,  which  they  wore  in  g^reat  plenty ; 

And  from  the  backs  of  the  troopers  we  stripped  a  hmidred  and  twenty 
Thousand  short  Indian  cloaks  of  glossy  antelope  leather. 
Camp-spoils  of  all  sorts  besides  requited  us  on  the  occasion. 
More  than  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Timur's  invasion  ; 
Elephants,  horses,  and  camels  ;  cannon,  and  trappings,  and  banners. 

Pistols,  and  matchlocks,  and  straight  Moghul  swords,  double-edged  and 
hilted. 

Also  long  lances,  with  which  those  idolaters  now  and  then  tilted. 
Having  imbibed,  it  would  seem,  a  taste  for  our  chivalrous  manners ! 
This  was  the  end  of  that  battle.     Dut  matter  more  curious  concerning  it. 

Matter  attested  in  form  before  the  deewauns*  of  two  Daistersyf 

May  be  obtained  from  Al-'Ghabbi  the  Silent  for  twenty  piastreis 
If  there  be  any  inquisitive  jackass  desirous  of  learning  it ! 


Tribunals.  f  Judges. 
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Barrsnr'i  f.ifi  of  ffit  I'ramrit  Drok*. 


>A*aow<  Liri  ar  iia  txkucw  d 


iH'oame  the  mont  JUlinguuhed  nurincr 
of  III*  time,  (he  ^eftt  admiral  of  Enr- 
tnnU,  ind  victor  of  the  mod  fonnidabla 
fleet  that  eter  ihrMteoMl  ber  ihorM, 
jireteiiU  allrtiction*  ture  to  nukt  a 
)i>Iuiiie  at  nil  tim«i  popular;  and 
■  hi>n  to  the  wild  adventurM  and 
fv.irleM  spirit  of  Draba  wo  add  tha 
iiiHiirnre  which  hit  actions  bate  had 
nil  ihe  fortuTiPB  of  hli  country — that 
\\e  gave  the  great  impulw  not  onlj 
l»  the  nnval  advancement,  but  to  tM 
iiiiercial  enterpriie  of  Gnrlandi  we 
It  regard  his  hfe  ai  ooa  of  cardinal 
imnurlanee  in  our  annali.  and  take  up 


Illii)  hi«  life  BO  often  vrritten  or  by  more 
(vlphrued  iiersnni  than  Sir  Franria 
Driiki'.  Among  hh  biogrnphen  are 
Camrli'ii,  Fuller,  Johnmn  the  Isiico- 
grn^ihrr,  and  the  laurelled  Souther. 
l.upi'  lie  Vega  wrote  a  sarcastic  epici 
IT  ini'lodrnmalie  latire,  on  hit  life  and 
ile.ith,  and  his  odventum  were  dra- 
niali.<«d  hv  D'Arenant  in  the  reijpi  of 
CliarlpK  U.  The  latest  testimony  to 
the  [H'rennial  interest  of  bis  memoir* 
in  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Barrow. 
It  is  i)ot,  in  regard  to  style,  equal  to 
manv  iifiiHpredecesiors;  batwethink 
tli.re  can  be  no  dnuht  that  it  is  lb« 
niDiI  Miluable  life  of  Drake  at  preseat 
ln-fiirc  the  public.  Mr.  Harrow  failed, 
a<  he  letls  us,  in  gaining  acceo  to  tome 
jirivilo  culleciions ;  bis  industry,  ho w- 
■•n-r,  lins  not  been  unrewarded.  In 
iln-  Siolu  Taper  Office,  and  iu  tha 
liriiUh  Moseum,  he  had  the  good 
firtiini'  til  lind  many  autograph  lettcra 
111'  l)r.-»ki',  nnif,  gleaning  from  these 
;ui.l  hiIkt  fii'ld.,  he  hai  been  enabled 
111  :iiid  a  Ki"'d  deal  to  what  was  known 
i.fuiiraiioii'nl  mariner.  Availing oar< 
iif  all  -"lurci-s,  and  noticintr  Mr- 


It.'. 


,M  li 


all  -"iiirci-s,  and  noticmg  Mr. 
I    wiirk    as    ve   proceed,   wa 


ing  I 


whatev 


The  navigator  was  born,  u  ba  hlm- 
krlf  told  Camden,  of  humble  parentage  ) 
nnd  with  thia Rtatement  all  the  accounta 
of  liiin  ooiniiienM.  ill*  father  was  an 
humble  man  and  virv  poor,  hut,  as  we 
■hall  hi-roafter  sec,  he  wa*  eonnectoil 
with  am.thw  family  of  the  name,  who, 
whatever  were  their  other  poascHion*, 
hail  certainly  a  coat  of  arms;  as  tho 
claimi  of  heraldry  wvre  *l  thii  time 
■trictlv  enforced,  anil  >  king  at  arms 
wai  aling  indeed,  wc  muit  *fcp|>t  this 
at  proof  nf  their  gentility.  Euinond 
Drake,  the  fitlhiv,  hod  received  the 
ruilUnenta  of  a  rapectable  education, 
and  baring  embraced  the  doctrines  uf 
Ihe  Rcformalion,  ttcd  from  hii  iiativa 
Dcvonihire  into  Kent,  lo  avoid  a  per* 
^rcuiion  oriiing  out  of  the  law  of  ibn 
Six  AriicUi  mailc  hy  llenr^  VI[I. 
'I'imei  liecoming  more  propitious,  be 
wm,  <m  Ihe  aPCciHon  of  (Jueen  Elin* 
lidb,  appolnlcd  to  read  praycm  (u  tha 
Keanien  on  board  thi.-  tJuMn'i  licet  «t^ 
tinned  on  the  Mcilway.  Mt  was  toon 
iinerwnrdi  urd^nvd  deacun,  and  (uh< 
■4'quently  made  vicar  uf  the  church  of 
rpDore.  It  is  stated  In  loroeof  iha 
biogrsphies  that  Sir  Pranct*  Drake 
was  born  in  the  bidl  of  a  ship.  Thb 
la  a  picturesque  cirvumiilancei  which, 
we  ri-^rret  to  find,  ii  not  true.  When 
thv  father  Red  Into  Kent,  he  lived  fir 
n  Ion);  lime  in  a  thip,  where  several  at 
hi*  laaiiy  sons  were  botn,  but  Frandii 
the  eldeel,  &nl  saw  the  light  in  a 
cottage  abirat  a  mile  to  the  soulh-wett 
of  TavUhick,  in  the  year  I  iS<i.  and  was 
oonaiDed  after  bbgM-faiher  Sir  I'ran- 
<<«  Ruasell,  iba  Aral  Earl  of  Itedford. 
His falhar'adDliea called  him amoi^llw 
M«men,  and,  broDgbl  up  tbtw  in  IIm 
hoaij  on  the  Medway,  it  w  no  wuader 
thai  Ihw  eouDii  Francis  imUbeil  a 
liking  for  the  mb.  He  was  (h«  eldest 
nf  twelve  aons,  and  his  fatlier,  "  bjr 
rrototi  of  hii  poiorly."  pnt  him.  sa;r« 
Cainilen,  lo  the  ias.>ler  of  a  lierk,  his 


.'Id    I 


.nl  I 


hi*  busioest."     The  amall  vessel  wai 
ei^aged  in  the  coasting  trada.  and  in 
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making  voyages  to   Holland  and  to 
France  —  an  admirable  school   for   a 
seaman :   and  it  was  here  that,  by  a 
persevering  application,  he  made  that 
intimate   acquaintance   with  his  pro- 
fession which  afterwards  secured  him 
fortune    and    fame.       His    zeal    and 
fidelity  gained  him  the  good  will  of 
his    master,    who,    dying   unmarried, 
bequeathed  him  the  bark.     Thus  at 
eighteen   Drake  became  master  of  a 
ship  of  his  own.     He  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  for  more  than  four  years 
in  trips  of  a  like  kind,  to  have  made 
some  voyages  to  Biscay,  and  to  have 
amassed  a  little  money.     By  the  ad- 
vice of  Captain  John  Hawkins,  who 
is  called  his  kinsman,  he  sold  his  vessel, 
and  engaged  his  whole  fortune  in  a 
venture  with    him    to    the    coast  of 
Guinea,  and  to  the  West   Indies,  at 
that  time  the  El  Dorado  of  all  mari- 
ners.     Hawkins,   a   bold  and  adven- 
turous seaman,  was  the  son  of  William 
Hawkins,  an   eminent   sea-captain  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  first 
Englishman   who    traded   to    Brazil. 
The  slave  trade  was  at  this  time  a 
new  and  a  most  profitable  branch  of 
commerce.       It   was    carried   on   by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  between  Henry  VIII. 
and   the    Emperor    Charles   V.,   had 
been  long  previously  practised  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the    Portuguese,   and 
was  not,  strange  to  say,  denounced  as 
infamous.      John    Hawkins    has   the 
unenviable  celebrity   of  having   been 
the  first   Englishman  who  embarked 
in  it ;  and  it  was,  we  suppose,  to  mark 
this  circumstance,  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  she  made  him  paymaster 
of  the  navy,  gave  him  a  coat  of  arms, 
**  whoso  crest  was  a  demi-moor,  pro- 
perly  coloured,   bound    by   a   cord." 
On   the   2d   of   October, '1567,   they 
sailed  from  I'lymouth,  and  on  reuchiiig 
the  coast  of  (luinca,  Hawkins  oHVred 
his  assistance  to  a  negro  king  a<^^ainst 
another,    on    the    condition    that   he 
should  have  all  the  prisoner**.     This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  a  town  of  8,(MM) 
inhabitants,  strongly  paloil  round  and 
well  defended,  was  carried  bv  assault. 
The  adventurers   were  to  have  their 
choice  of  their  friend  the  black  king's 

J)risoners  ;  but  we  are   liappy   to   say 
le  dtH*eive»l  them.      I'lie  ne;;ro,   *•  in 
which    nation,"    says     Hawkins,    mo- 


ralizing, "is  never  or  seldom  found 
truth,"*  disappeared  in  the  night  with 
his  captives  and  camp.  We  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Drake  revolted 
from  the  scenes  he  encountered  here, 
as,  though  the  slave  trade  was  at  that 
time  the  most  money-making  of  ally 
he  never  afterwards  had  the  least  con* 
nection  with  it. 

The  squadron  now  proceeded  in  the 

usual  course  to  the  Canaries  and  the 

Spanish  main ;  and  the  only  incident 

of  consequence  that  occurred  was,  that 

in  calling   at   Rio    de  la   Hacha,   it 

pleased  Hawkins  to  storm  the  town 

because  the  governor  declined  trading 

with  him.     This  was  a  strong  mea^ 

sure,  considering  that   England  and 

Spain  were  then  at  peace ;    all  that 

can  be  said  in  excuse  for  it  is,  that 

the  governor  acted  in  contravention  of 

treaties,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were 

at  this  time  influenced  by  as  hostile 

and  a  more  treacherous  feelinp^  ag^nst 

us — of  which  we  shall  have,  just  now, 

a  very  sufficient  proof.     Passing  on 

towards    Florida,   our   squadron   was 

driven   by   storm    into    the   Gulf  of 

Mexico,  and  entered  in   distress  the 

port  of    San    Juan  d*Ulloa.       Here 

there  took  place  a  transaction,  which, 

as  it  had  a  memorable  effect  as  well 

on  the  fortunes  as  on  the  character  of 

Drake,  we  shall  relate  with  some  de» 

tail,  yet  as  rapidly  as  we  can.     When 

our  ships  entered  the  harbour^   the 

Spaniards  mistook  them  for  their  own 

fleet,  which  was  daily  expected,  and 

were  in  much  fear  on  discovering  their 

error.     Hawkins  assured  those   who 

came  on  board   that  he   was  driven 

in    by   stress   of  weather,    and   onlj 

wanted  provisions,  for  which  he  was 

ready  to  {my.     On  this,  the  townsmen 

were,  as  Hakluyt  says  "  recomforted." 

The  next  morning  the  tme  Spanish 

fleet  ap|>eared  in  the  offing,  and  Hawkins 

sent  a  boat  to  their  admiral,  saying, 

that  before  he  allowed  them  to  enter 

the  harl>our,  there  must  be  a  guarantee 

for  peace  between  them.     This  was  a 

hauifhty  message  to  Spaniards  with  a 

large  Heet,   and  at  the  entrance   of 

their  own   i>ort ;    but    Hawkins   was 

a  bold  man.  knew   that  it  was  only 

while  he  kept  (hem  at  the  entrance  of 

the  harbour  that  he  had  any  advantage, 

and  was  also  sensible  tliat  they  were 
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likelv  to  aveni^  hi*  UMiilt  on  Rio  de 
Ib  llBohiL  CondilioaiwerekgTMdoD, 
hoiUges  oich*ng«d,  mud  the  Spuilth 
Heel  sailed  ioto  harbour.  Job  Harlop* 
remarks,  that  in  exchuiging  hoitagMi 
"  ihe  failhleue  SpaojardM"  gsre,  u  it 
nft«rwarda  appeared,  "of  their  baawt 
ivjmpanj,  in  costlj  apparell."  In  tba 
i-uurw  t>r  the  folluwing  da;,  Hawkim, 
ubiervinjf  amorethanainal  appearance 
ur  number!  on  board  the  Spaaiih 
ship!,  snd  ihal  their  gum  were  poiutsd 
towards  hi->  own,  sent  to  know  the 
reasDH.  The  mesienger  naj  detainedi 
and  n  trumpet  sounded  the  signal  for 
.illai'k.  Hsvkini  was  at  dinner  when 
he  hi-ard  tliii.  and,  springing  on  deck, 
Mw  a  crowd  of  Spaniards  boarding 
the  Minion.  He  instantlj  cried,  in 
"  a  fierce  coyee,"  "  God  and  Saint 
(Miirgjcel  upon  those  traitorous  Tillaini, 
.tnd  reM-uc  thv  Minion."  A.  deaperat« 
thriuyh  an  unequal  conflict  fallowed, 
t-jkch  af  uur  few  vessels  were  attacked 
liv  Horeral  of  the  large  Spanish  ship*  ; 
tt^e  Minion  and  Drake's  bark,  the 
.luilith,  imlv  eica[ied,  and  ihcj  owed 
iheir  nafi'tv  to  the  coura):^  of  their 
I'omnianders.  Th*  others  were  not 
iiiireiengi-J.  Great  numbers  of  the 
;i->»ailants  were  killed,  and  Mventl  of 
iheir  ships  destroyed,  IncludinK  their 
ndniiral's.  This  exp^tlon  took  place 
ill  liiW,  and  the  events  of  it  deter- 
mini'd  I  he  character  of  Drake's  career. 
It  i<  til  them — Ihu  loss  of  all  his  pro- 
[HTtv — the  murder  of  his  friena*^ 
that  we  are  ti>  ascribe  his  hatred  of 
Sjiain,  and  his  resolution  to  make 
rtpriiial^  fur  himself — a  line  of  con- 
■hii-t  in  which  he  was  a  good  deal 
Mipjiorted  b_v  public  feeling,  and  in 
u  liit-li  he  had  the  exceeding  good  for- 
ne  iif  being  furtiReil  by  the  chaplun 


..f  I 


.    lUft.     This 


nd  c 


r  II  fluent ial   rraaoD,  that  he  had 

fiiniUuf  his  own  Dur  sufflciMU 

ii "'1  t'>  gain  them  from  other*. 

I'll.'  Mime  Iradiotf  voyagM  lo  lb* 

hvlir*,  earefdl*  reconnoitred 
iiiliiox  "Ti  the  Sjianiafa  Wtin, 
liiriK.'If  wril  acquainted  whii 
ukcjittiiti  nf  thow  RMS,  ainaned 

••■J.  and  ettabliabed  euob  « 

iiT  with  wlrenturer*  at  bom^ 
h.iil  litlU  difficulty  in  onllMtiBK 

liTiii  ihoae  who,  with  thNr  par- 
I'l  iirojMrrlT,  were  read;  lajMn 

lii'iicecirdingly  jrianned  his  first 
tion  l''>r  Ti'prijials,  formed  vilb 
"vr  avowirdlT— MiUdfrom  Tl;- 

in  Ua.i.  iil%  and  in  Jul;  ar- 
)<v~  rii){hl  off  Nolitbfe  do  l)ios, 
i<'>'  h«  had  puriHucd  (n  attack. 
niitr  ill  ihu  Dfltng,  he  ordered 
btiati  and   proceeded  lilontly 


eil  him,  that  having  been  treated 
Mith  treachery  by  the  Iving  of  Spain, 
liL'  iniLiht  ri'pair  hit  tosses  upon  him 
wli.Ti'vi'r  he  i-Duld.  "  The  case,"  says 
I'ull'T,  ■■  Bai  clear  in  sea-divinity  ; 
mill  fi'w  ari'  tuch  infidtls  as  mil  to 
Ulifv,'  ilm-trine*  which  nuke  for  their 
•luii  j.f'ifil."  He  did  not,  however, 
Ailnpl  llii>  eiiuric  at  once,  pouibly 
Invaii-t'    lit'   li:iil    -loiiii'   eijiertstion   of 

ni-h  ).''<> i-riiiiii-ni,  t''<r  whirh  lie  appear* 
[II    haiu    appUe'l,  and  probably    for  n 


--.«-  them 

i.iaii  rung 

nut,  and  on  rcachina 
,  they  wore  rocdvud 

.rLil-pla«', 

with  aTallnyofshot. 

..T.      PH 

nee,  "  rotumed  the 

c  » itl.  a 

i;ogti.h 

™.»pli=«„u.-     U. 

i|     ll.UIM'If 

juin^  how 

a  Oangrroiis  wound, 
'  much  d<iH«dioti» 

'    linane™ 

,    conn^ed   It.      In 

■n-oiier..  i 

uiil  made  them  Imd 

lb,'  gnvei 

rnor-s  house.      Her* 

-,  in  a  lower  room,  Tut  beam 
>'r    plied   up   againtt   ibp  will. 

'■  •'V<--mrasDrvment  of  siJtw  b» 

<h.."  truth. 

the  heap  must  h«« 

}-M   the 

value  of    a   iDiIlb)n 

:.■■      |)r»k. 

'   I1.I1I   his  nw  tJiU 

r   u^hl    lh«n  hi  (iM 

iiry   of  the  WvAi, 

I'l  gain,  none  bat 

l.r    blamed.      H« 

'     .:  r-,,„  loieof 

who  had  esca^ied  from  Spanish  sUrar 
and    established     then     '  '* 
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istbmuA  of  Daiicn.  From  informa- 
tion gainod  through  thiMn,  he  resolved 
to  intercept  the  rescoes,  or  caravan 
of  mules,  which  l)rings  the  king  of 
Spain's  treasure  across  the  isthmus, 
from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  He 
accordingly  left  his  ships  in  the  gulf 
of  Darien,  and  taking  with  him  a 
force  of  forty-eight  persons,  of  whom 
only  eighteen  were  English,  proceeded 
towards  the  interior,  in  the  direction 
of  Venta  Cruz.  It  was  in  this  at- 
tempt that  he  first  saw  the  Pacific, 
the  roost  interesting  and  important 
of  all  the  events  of  his  expedition. 
The  attack  on  the  caravan  was  well 
arranged.  The  ambuscade  was  laid, 
the  mules  were  approaching,  they 
heard  the  tinkling  of  their  bells,  when 
suddenly  one  of  their  own  men,  who 
had  indulged  in  brandy,  started  up, 
and  the  plot  was  discovered.  Instead 
of  being  taken  by  surprise,  the  Spa- 
niards had  time  to  collect  their  men, 
and  Drake  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
a  superior  force.  In  returning  by  the 
mountains,  the  chief  of  his  Indian 
followers  asked  him  to  climb  with  him 
A  little  higher  on  one  of  the  highest 
parts  of  the  range,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  led  him  to  "  a  goodlie  and 
great  high  tree,"  in  which  there  were 
Ateps  cut  out  to  facilitate  ascending  to 
nearly  the  top,  and  amidst  the  branches 
there  was  found  a  bower,  in  which 
twelve  men  might  sit  and  see  at  once 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans. 
It  was  early  in  the  forenoon,  the 
weather  fair,  the  atmosphere  clear, 
and  Drake  had  a  distinct  and  far- 
extending  view  of  that  new  ocean, 
of  which  he  had  heard  such  strange 
reports,  and  which  he  was  now  the 
first  Englishman  to  behold.  Deeply 
impressed,  he  extended  his  arms,  and 
besought  the  Almighty  '*  to  give  him 
life  and  leave  once  more  to  sail  an 
English  ship  in  those  seas."  1 1  is  wish 
was  fulfilled  ;  he  did  sail  an  English 
ship  on  those  seas,  but  he  was  not,  as 
he  had  ho(>ed  to  1m',  the  first  Kng. 
lishman  who  sailed  there.  That 
achievement  was  made  by  one  of  his 
own  crew,  then  with  him,  and  who 
with  the  others  was  called  up  by  him 
to  see  the  Pacitie.  .lohn  Oxenham 
was  an  able  seaman,  a  bold  soldier, 
•nd  more  than  fnr  either  of  those 
characters  prizid  by  all  the  crew  as 
their  valufni  cook.  When  Drake, 
pointing  to  the  Pacific,  actjuaintvd  his 


men  with  his  petition  and  purpose^ 
Oxenham  ])rotested  that  unless  the 
captain  "  did  beat  him  from  his  com- 
pany, he  wouhl  follow  him  by  God'i 
grace."  On  their  return  to  England, 
Oxenham  having  amassed  some  money, 
anil  imbibed  bis  leader's  love  of  enter- 
prise, watched  in  the  expectation  that 
Drake  would  fit  out  another  expedition 
for  the  Spanish  Main.  But  after  two 
whole  years,  seeing  Drake  otherwise 
engaged,  he  undertook  the  adventure 
on  his  own  account,  and  in  his  own 
way.  He  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and,  with 
a  crew  of  seventy  men,  re-visited  his 
friends  the  Simerons.  Disappointed 
in  some  expectations  of  immediate 
treasure,  he  laid  his  ship  up  in  a  woody 
creek,  covered  it  with  boughs,  and 
with  Iiis  crew  and  six  Indians  crossed 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  built  a  pinnace, 
and  launching  it  on  the  new  waters, 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  ever 
sailed  on  the  Pacific.  He  made  some 
valuable  prizes,  but  was  ultimately 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  executeil 
at  Lima. 

Marco  Polo  is  the  first  European 
known  to  have  seen  the  South  Sea. 
About  the  year  1*290  he  made  bis  way 
through  Asia  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
(/hina,  and  among  the  wonders  he 
described,  were  the  great  waters  of 
the  east  and  its  frequent  islands,  in- 
cluding the  marvellous  Ztpangu,  the 
modern,  but  still  unknown  Japan.  Tm-o 
centuries  later,  1492,  Columbus,  as- 
suming  that  the  waters  Polo  saw  were 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  earth  was 
spherical,  inferred  that  by  a  western 
passage  he  would  reach  India.  He 
had  never  heard  of  another  ocean, 
had  nu  idea  that  he  had  discovered  a 
new  continent,  and  lived  and  died  in 
the  conviction  that  the  land  he  had 
reached  was  Asia ;  that  he  had  nuule 
out,  what  he  bad  contemplated,  the 
western  route  to  India,  and  hence  the 
api>elIation  of  the  West  Indies.  Vascii 
Nunez  de  Iiall>oa,  a  Spanish  soldier 
and  governor  of  a  colony  in  Darien, 
was  the  first  European  who  oii^t 
strictly  to  be  said  to  have  discoverc<l 
the  Pacific,  and  who  made  it  known 
as  a  new  ocean.  This  was  in  1513. 
He  had  heard  of  it  from  the  Indians* 
and  set  out  with  a  party  of  soldiers 
and  native  guides  to  Terify  the  ac- 
counts he  had  received.  On  reaching 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  frora  whm 
his  guides  assured  him  be  thould 
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D  ncnr  wuleri)  tie  Moanded  alone. 
J  liiul  Iweii  n  rutbleM  aoliUrr,  jrti 
(Tcumc  b;  the  firit  tight  of  ibii 
•t  iicein,  hii  iiumediai«  impulM 
L-,  llko  nmke'a,  to  fall  upon  hu 
•'('«  in  owo.  Knieinhling,  how- 
L-r,  most  uf  the  carlv  Spaniard*  in 
ncricui  Viuco  Nunei  mulB  hli  piety 
r'Hiairt  with  plIlagG,  for,  directly 
crw.irils.  hi-  kvicil  the  must  appr«i> 
1'  ('oiiti'iliulionii  on  (hv  iiativpi.  Tho 
V  ud'Mi  wAi  cnlli-d  tho  "  Snntfa 
:i,"  iiLtaiup,  from  the  plico  hu  atood 
.  Ill'  aaw  it  while  lookinft  towards 
■  Miulli.     There  is  no  propriety  in 

I  iiitK'h  iiiriru  in   that  of   the  tvrm 


llul  I'l  return  to  i 
Il.-iviii)f,  through  the  folly  of  one  in - 
ti'itipurato  mun,  lost  the  trejuurn  he 
ciiiiiitrd  on,  ho  wu«  about  to  Kck  his 
slilji,  whi-n,  altogether  unexpectedly, 
llii'y  tame  on  another  rtieot  of  fifty 
iiiuliM  iMrrjing  silver  and  «cdge«  of 
(.'»l.l.  Of  ihis^they  took  ai  muchu 
liirv  omiM  bring  away  with  lliem,  and 
liiil  ihi;  ri'it,  intending  to  return  for 
il,  but  tbi'  S]ianiartU  found  it  out. 
ILikliig  now  a  good  deal  of  boolj. 
Ib'.ikt'  priHX'eiled  towards  the  shore,  to 
lii»li  f.ir  his  ships.  They  were  not 
linn,  but  in  their  place  be  saw  Span- 
i?b  ;<iiiiiac'<'s  Sfarrhiiig  the  coast  abouli 
n?  ir  waU-hioK  for  him.  In  these  cir- 
ciiHiMad.-,?  hu  hud  recourse  to  what 
ii.'o  triilj  a  fiirlurii  hope.  He  liatl  a 
ratt  ^b.1pt'll  from  Mmi'  fallen  treei, 
liiimi'l  nn  tliey  luuld  together,  and 
iii;ikiti>r  a  sail  out  uf  a  biitciut-bag 
ruiMd  It  on  .1  ^ort  of  wast,  while  for 
a  ruJihr  Ibev  had  on  oar  farmed  out 
I'f  a  vuuiig  irre.  TbuJ.  having  rigged 
the  rait,    Drako  and   three  men   put 

•  ml   li>   n-n,  ireing  always  up  to  their 

ti>  tlit'ir  '•bouIdiT),  and  in  Ibis  plight 
tin  I  siiltrl  alKiut  fur  sii  hours,  when 
ai  Iviiiitli  thtlriiwnshi[a  hovo  in  li^ht. 
hill    iii>t   suing  ihc   rnfl,   and    night 

•  ijiiiiiix  on,  iht'v  tu'ik  another  direc- 
(...n,  aii.l  ran  'fur  jbclt.  r  bt-hiiKi  a 
1«.iiil  of  l.iiifl.  Drake  juilgnig  that 
t\»\  uiir  at  anchor  I  be  ri',  ran  the  raft 
iL'l.r.ri',  and  unlkiiig  with  hit  eomradus 
aiTo--.  111.-  Ii.a.lland.  had  the  bapiiiness 


•ftorwu.li  Kut  their  boot  I  abovd,  «.._ 
hoiiting  ihrir  mivinMil*,  made  fur  Eng< 
land,     which    they    reached    after    « 

Sassage  t,f  uaiwiul  qukkncNi  puiif 
-ont  the  cMUt  of  Florid*  m  twmlj- 
three  d«j  a.  They  arrivnd  at  PtyuMulh 
on  a  Simday,  during  senDOn^linie, 
and  tht  news  having  reached  tlw 
church,  ihe  prcaclitr  was  loft  t&mmt 
alone,  nt-.irty  all  lib  miigregatiou  guin^ 
out  to  rlieer  the  ■drmilurers.  Thii 
circumtl.iiK-e,  which  lella  mi  lillle  for 
their  pii'lv.  was  prubablv  not  much  la 
accordaRi  0  with  the  wiJivi  of  Drake, 
proaperciKi  now,  and  *afe  frum  w) 
many  biiiu-'U.  Il  (^«rt*iiily  doei  Mt 
b«rmnni<"  altb  a  SMitlnionl  rhMlcgan 
account  nf  ih«  iuy*(ce,  said  to  be  re* 
vised  by  himself, 


After  all  his  toiln,  our  adireoturcri 
on  hi*  rt'luni  home,  indulged  iu  no 
iiiti-rval  uf  rest.  It  was  in  AugtMti 
\:r!i,  tbdt  hu  rcacheil  England,  indi 
ill  llif  Kintt  tear,  we  fluil  bim  eannti 
ill  auiiliiig  the  Earl  uf  K»ex,  latlier 
of  th.'  wellknown  favonrile  of  Elisa- 
beth, ill  Ireland.  F.mvx  was  acting 
wilh  a  vuluntcer  expedition  sgaiiul  the 
rvbi'lt  in  UUler,  and  Drake  julneil 
Itim,  suppljiug  «i  hit  own  «xp«iae 
Mmu  small  v«M«Jf,  which  Slow*  ealla 
frigntes,*ai>d  with  which  b«  performnl 
>oin<i  gallant  explultt.  This  lri«b  ox- 
pcditiun  it  an  iiuportAnt  cr*  in  hi* 
life.  Il  bruught  bim  mure  favntir- 
ably  before  ttm  public,  made  his  talmis 
OS  a  commander  promiiieni,  and  Ud 
to  coniieclioiu  wjlli  inflDcnliid  people. 
It  was  in  thia  way  Ihal  lie  formed  tho 
aequainuuioc  of  Sir  (^rislopber  Ilat- 
lun,  the  vic».cb«mlKrLua,  who  iotro- 
iluced  him  to  tlui  quw-ti.  Ttut  wm 
on  hit  rrlum  from  Irclmd,  when  hn 
was  iireparing  for  that  asvlor«tian  at 
ill*  I'acifle,  wbicb,  from  Ibe  inonmit 
uf  his  Tint  teeing  it,  waji  the  main 
<ii>;ivl   of  liiH   ihoiifTliO,       Wrwu  told 

and  pre^nted  bim  with  a  sword.  Hy- 
ing, "  1  account  [bat  be  who  ttriketli 
thee,  Drake,  strikrth  me."  Wa  phoa 
no  reliance  nn  this  taia  of  a  oomnit' 
lion,  as  it  doci  not  coiuitt  with  Um 


K  that  tlM-re  oai  no  luch  name  at  frifta  in  ow  navj  at 
rijaiii  then  deirribed  a  small  piauace,  with  tail*  and  oan, 
!■,  and  miutly  used  in  tbe  MediterrancM. 
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cautious  character  of  the  queen.  She 
doubtless  knew  enough  of  hia  warfare 
with  the  King  of  Spain  not  openly  to 
sanction  it,  the  governments  l)eing  at 
the  time,  professedly  at  least,  at 
peace ;  and,  though  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  position  and  her  in- 
ability to  redress  the  outrages  com- 
mitted on  her  subjects  she  might 
forbear  noticing  their  acts  of  retali- 
ation, M'e  are  well  assured  that  she 
manifested  no  approval  of  them.  The 
circumstance  of  her  admitting  our 
mariner  to  an  interview,  shows  that 
she  gave  him  support,  but  this  was 
in  regard  to  his  voyage  as  one  of  dis- 
covery, the  only  point  of  view  in 
which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  have  been 
submitted  to  her.  In  reference  to  the 
maritime  prospects  of  her  people,  and 
to  her  own  renown,  that  voyage  was 
a  topic  of  the  deepest  interest  to  her. 
It  was  in  1 577,  that  is,  four  years 
after  his  return  frt»ni  America,  that 
Drake  commenced  his  vi»yage  round 
the  world.  His  objects  in  setting  out 
were,  to  trace  out  that  mvsterious 
entrance  uito  the  Pacific,  once  passetl 
by  Magellan,  and  which  the  Spaniiirds 
had  given  out  to  be  closed,  and  the  whole 
region  haunted  by  storms  and  every 
terror;  and  once  in  the  South  Sea,  he 
was  to  endeavour  to  get  back  to  Eur<»pe 
by  a  north-west  ]>assage.  These  objects 
mark  the  enter j»rise  of  his  charaeter  ; 
but  coupled  with  them  was  another 
not  less  dear  to  him,  that  was,  the 
carrying  on  what  he  called  his  war 
with  the  Kin^  of  Spain,  a  contest  in 
which  he  ha<l  been  hitherto  the  gainer. 
This  remarkable  undertaking  was  fitted 
out  at  his  own  expense,  or  on  his 
credit,  unassisted  by  the  government. 
It  consisted  of  five  sliips,  tlu*  IVlican 
of  1<M>  tons,  ronunanded  by  himself; 
the  Elizabeth  of  HO,  Captain  John 
Winter  ;  the  Marygold,  a  bark  of 
36  tons;  the  Swan;  the  ('hristoj>her, 
a  pinnace  ;  and  he  took  out  four 
smaller  pinnaees  in  franifv?.  These 
ships  were  well  found,  anil  the  furni- 
ture of  his  own,  sumptuous ;  all  the 
vessels  for  his  table,  an<l  some  even  for 
the  cook-ro(»m,  being  of  >ilver.  He  had 
also  a  band  of  mu>ieian>.  We  may 
aild  that  thev  took  out  with  them  a 
chaplain,  Traneis  1  ktdier.  Thi>  is  one 
of  the  few  jiartieulars  in  \\hieh  we 
Btili  fall  short  of  our  predecessors.  In 
none  of  our  later  voyages  of  disco verv 
was  there  a  single  chaplain,  and  this. 


from  what  we  know  of  their  persmud 
characters,  arose,  wo  may  conftdentlj 
say,  not  from  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
manders,  but  from  the  defective  ar- 
rangements of  the  admiralty.  There 
ore  constantly,  in  our  service,  frigmtes 
three  years  at  sea  without  their  crews 
having  once  had  the  advantages  of 
clerical  assistance.  The  adventurers 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1377.  On  the  30th  of 
.January,  thi>y  captured,  off  the  Cape 
de  Verd  islands,  a  Portuguese  vessel 
carrying  passengers.  Drake  let  the 
crew  go,  but  retained  the  pilot,  be- 
cause he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  This  man,  named 
Nuno  de  Sylva,  was  with  him  for  a 
great  part  of  his  voyage,  and  published 
a  narrative,  which  is  given  in  Hakluvt. 
The  general,  as  Drake  was  called,  pat 
some  men  into  the  1'ortugueso  prize* 
and  gave  the  command  of  her  to 
Thomas  Doughty,  who  had  joined 
the  expedition  as  a  volunteer  ;  but 
this  person  being  charged  with  having 
taken  involuntary  presents  from  the 
Portuguese  prisoners,  was  removed, 
and  the  bark  given  to  Thomas  Drake, 
the  leader's  brother.  After  leaving 
the  C^ape  de  Verd's,  they  were  nine 
weeks  out  of  sight  of  land,  **  often 
meeting  with  unwelcome  storms,  and 
less  welcome  calms,  being  in  the 
b<}Som  of  the  burning  zone.**  As  thej 
approached  the  equator,  "  Drake," 
says  Camden,  alwavs  careful  of  his 
men's  health,  "  let  every  one  of  them 
blood  with  his  own  hand."  Early  in 
February,  thev  made  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  the  natives  seeing  their 
ships  far  at  sea,  liad  fires  along  the 
Coasts,  and  practised  conjurations,  in 
the  charitable  hope  that  the  vessels 
might  be  wrecked.  This  the  sailors 
learned  from  Da  Sylva,  the  pilot,  and 
were  assured  for  their  comfort,  that 
the  incantations  were  always  successful. 
In  exploring  this  i*oast  they  found  in 
depositaries  near  the  rocks  quantities 
of  the  uantlu,  or  American  ostrich, 
and  other  fowls,  dried,  and  prc^pared 
for  ft  tod.  hi  one  place  they  roand 
fifty  of  those  ostriches  readv  dried, 
their  thiirhs  being  as  large  **as  rea- 
sonable legs  of  mutton.'*  The  crews, 
who  were  improving  in  sea  equity, 
vii  wi.d  these  aa  a  constructive  present, 
and  forthwith  appropriated  thenu 
Standing  out  again  to  sea,  they  pr»- 
cecdcd  south,  and   reached  a  plaea 
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thejr  nnroeJ  Seftl  Baj,  u  they  foond 
X\\fTtf  "i^erUine  tea-wolvM,  eommoDl; 
i-alk-d  scales,"  which  nikde  good  pro- 
vision. Thcj  hod  much  interconrM 
luri!  witli  tbo  nktivei,  who  were  thB 
I'jttAifnninni,  ilracribcd  lo  diflarentlj 
li_v  iMrlv  vnvijrcrs.  Mifreihifni  ullid 
llii'iii  tfianls ;  siid  the  Spaniard!, 
"  ihiiikiiiL'.  pvr&dienture,"  aajs  "  The 
Wi.rl.t  rtitmnposiH,"  "  that  DO  Eng- 
linhitinn  riiultl  come  hither  to  reprove 
tlipin,  niinu'd  Iht>m  PfiUagonet,  that 
M,  five  cubits,  or  s«veD  and  a  half 
fi'i'l  liii;h."  Fletcher,  and  th«  other 
ivirrniiirs  ••(  Ihi'  vii^Age,  don't  detcribe 
(lii'in  :i>  of  ninrvcllous  height.  Com- 
inciiliin-  Tlvrtin  njieaks  of  one  of  them 
ii.<  "  a  fri^litful  culussjs,  not  leu  than 
»('veii  fti'i  high."  Cook  and  Banks 
nsri'rlaiiieil  tlieir  average  height  to  be 
from  five  tnt  four  to  five  feet  eight 
iiirlii'i ;  and  this  waa  confirmed  by 
('3]44ii>  Filiirov,  in  iho  vovage  of  the 
Adv.nttinand'Bt'aglc.  Captain  Fit*< 
r<'y  snvs  that  their  upper  furmi  are 
iii.i.vsitc,  thi'  lieail  large,  the  chest  and 
sli..iil,lirs  hrond— that  they  wear  long, 
liiivf  l1l.'vnllL'^ — and  thus  that  they  do 
n|p|.i'ar  pu'aiilii;  and  Ulier  than  on 
ri^.iiiiiLiiinn  thov  are  found  to  be. 
Till  v  nriived  tlielr  name  not  from 
tilt'  n.ird  Prntag'iKe,  as  mentioned 
iilpiivr,  liiit  from  the  Spanish  "  Pata- 
^■"11,"  i-ii-iiifvlng  ■' clumiiy-foot  ;'*  be- 
c.ii-i'  <■(  i!u*  large  feet  of  the  native* 
iii:iili'  iiirirt  reriiarkablo  by  their  wide 
and  in-furriK-d  handles.  A  little  lower 
d""  II  -n  lliis  coa-'t  they  had  an  affray 
uiili  ibt'  natives,  in  which  Drake 
lordlv  .T.-iin-d  the  fate  of  Cook. 
Tli>'t'li.i.|  l..'1'U  in  friendly  communica- 
tji'ii  uitb  Itiuni,  making  trials  of  skill 
uilli  )>.>».•  and  arrows.  One  of  the 
irilii'  MiiliK'idv  came  uj>,  and,  with  an 
!m^r\  iiiii.li,  made  M^fn  to  the  itranger* 
I"  if.  [larl.  Mru;dhaL'ns  had  stolen 
:.»..v  iHu  „[  i]ii>  natives  fVom  this 
[■l.i.  .■,  and  [irobiblv  the  memory  of 
Iliai  irra'hiT'iui  nrl  was  the  cause  of 

!(..     1.1 Mi.d    »hhh    followed.       A 

iiing  'inly  to  frighten  the 


.'•',    Ih'IiI 
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broil  lluM  ihot  at  them.unl, 
ftt  the  um»  iMutwal  Mliing  a  calitcri 


hu  aimed  dellbantaly 


sly  at  the  aataite 
who  hwl  begun  die  fray,  and.  Iiaiipily 
for  hit  party,  aont  a  Ml  through  hu 
abdomen.  The  Patairiiniana,  paolc- 
ilrucb  at  the  yvlli  cif  (he  wiiuudcd 
inan,  and  by  the  terror  ofa  new  mudc 
of  deaths  de.1  to  Ihv  wooiU,  and  the 
■mall  EuRliih  company  gladly  re-cm- 
bnrked.  Thii  was  at  Port  San  Julian, 
where,  on  their  first  landing,  ihny 
found  ■  rueful  memento  of  the  visit  of 
MoKclharnu  in  a  gibbet  on  which  ha 
had  executed  a  multnrer.  This  c^- 
cumMiuicc  forms  a  remarkable  «>o[ad> 
dirni-L-  with  an  uccurrvnea  which  tiM^ 
place  here,  and  which  ha>  b«pn  repr^ 
Bcnted  u  deeply  afleeting  Ihn  character 
of  Drake.  U'u  hava  <ud  that  be 
liroughl  out  villi  Iiim  a  TotuntMr 
named  Thomai  Doughty  ;  br  U  Mylad 
a  gentleman,  waa  a  person  of  amna 
tJenis,  and  superior  edacatioo,  Int, 
frum  his  toluuteeriag  in  ihu  azpadb 
lion,  was  probably  a  mac  of  denptnta 
fortunes.  He  liad  bren  r>moTM>  aa 
we  have  seen,  from  the  command  of 
the  I'lirlugUFM  bark  on  the  cfaarpi  of 
[ovulation.  Mors  aarloiu  aevntaUona 
were  now  hmughl  againat  kimj  and 
an  inquiry  being  liuiliated,  b«  waa 
found  guilty,  and  put  to  daath  irilb 
all  ih*  Tunn*  of  a  regular  exeratiea, 
Thi*  matter  lia«  l>evn  made  the  auliiect 
(if  ilark  nirmiw-  agajnsl  tlu>  memory 
«f  Drako — Wo  My  against  his  memurr, 
fur  it  ia  ti>  be  nbHn-ted  that  tbwa  H 
no  trace  of  hb  having  been  ohargwd 
with  It  in  hia  Itfetima.  Jaalooay,  ao^ 
a  draire  to  pli-aaa  an  IndlTldaal  is 
[■•■wer,  have  hmn  at  timet  aaalgned  m 
nii>litea  of  hi*  ooiidiicl.  Svma  of  h!i 
liiugrapber*  hold  him  guilty  of  idbp- 
d'T  ;  iither*,  a*  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bar- 
row, rufirr  to  the  topie  witbhMltalion) 
and  nthars,  the  mtwt  diacreel,  avplil  b 
alicigethrr.  Th«  nnfiivitarabb  im- 
[■rcuion*  may,  we  thmk,  be  partly 
traced  lo  two  of  ihe  early  utatenMiIa 
cif  ibb  tnuuacticin— niw  in  "  The  WorU 
rm-omliaiaed."  which,  heiiu;  brvouht 
by  Drake's  nephew,  might  ha  ax. 


..led   t 


t  def-n 


1  clear  statement  of  the  matter. 
The  charge  i*  )(iven  generally  ■( 
mutiny,  but  with  no  particulari ; 
and  a  want  of  precision  in  what  i* 
taken  as  his  own  account  tells  againit 
him.  That  narrative,  bowever,  i* 
badly  drawn  up,  embodies  many  cir- 
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cumstances  vhich  are  incrcdiblci  and 
manifestly  could  not  have  had    the 
sanction  of  Drake.     Another  version^ 
having  the  appearance  of  authority, 
and    calculated    to    interest    us    for 
Doughty,  is  the  original  journal  of 
Fletcher,   the  chaplain,    from  which 
*'  The  World  Encompassed"  is  chiefly 
taken,  and  which  mentions  many  cir- 
cumstances   tending    to   make  a  fa- 
vourable impression  of  the  prisoner. 
The  chaplain,  who  had  conceived  a 
strong  regard   for   him,  says  he  was 
**  a  pregnant  philosopher,"  that  he  had 
«*  a  good  gift  for  the  Greek  tongue,** 
and  ''a  reasonable  taste  for  Hebrew," 
that  he  was  not  behind  many  in  the 
study  of  the   law,  and  was  a  good 
Christian.     All  this,  except  his  liking 
for  the  law,  has  most  naturally  created 
a  strong  interest  for  Doughty ;  and 
we  must  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  since- 
rity of  Fletcher's  esteem  for  him,  that 
he  saw  him  buried,  set  up  a  stone  on 
his  g^ave,  and  cut  on  it,  in  deep  let- 
ters, his  name,  and  the  date  of  his 
death.     Fletcher   was  very  likely  to 
be  prepossessed  by  the  acquirements 
and  apparent  piety  of  Doughty ;  but, 
as  regards  the  question  of  his  guilt, 
all  he  says  i?,  that  he  averred  his  inno- 
cence to  the  last.  This  we  must  not  ac- 
cept as  a  proof  of  it ;  and  besides,  while 
we  rely  on  the  honesty  of  the  chaplain, 
we   by   no   means   depend    upon   his 
judgment,  and  cannot,  in  the  face  of 
strong  circumstances,  regard  his  ac- 
count as  entitled  to  weight.     Camden 
says  tlmt  Doughty  was  tried  for  mu- 
tiny, found  guilty  by  twelve  men  after 
the  English  manner,  and  condemned 
to  death  ;  and   Hakluyt  states  that  he 
was  tried  ''  as  neere  as  might  be  to  the 
course    of    our    laws    in    England." 
Drake  was  never  arrai;rned   for   the 
murder  of  Doughty.     He  wjls  at  all 
times  beloved  by  his  crews;  and  lastly, 
the  Spaniards,  who  delighted  in  vili- 
fying him,  living  or  dead,  never  thought 
of  repeating  this  sland«'r,  a  circum- 
stance which,  were  it  alone,  would  go 
far  towards  sjitisf^ing  us  that  it  was 
well  known  at  the  time  to  have  no 
foundation.     The  E:u*l  of  Leicester  is 
the  person  who  is  said  to  have  insti- 
gate<I    Drake    to    make    away    with 
Doughty;  and  the  cause  asaijned  is. 


that  he  bad  reported  that  Letmter 
had  poisoned  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Nov 
it  is  not  supposed  that  Essex  was 
poisoned  ;  and,  bad  as  Leicester  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  thus  avenged  the  mere  re- 
peating of  a  calumny,  or  credible  that 
Drake  would  have  taken  part  in  so 
base  an  act.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
in  opposition  to  the  facts  referred  to, 
and  merely  because,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  centuries,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  not  clearly 
given,  hold  for  a  moment  that  Drake 
was  guilty. 

It  may  be  said  that  Drake  in  any 
event  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try 
Doughty.  In  reply  to  this  we  most 
state  that  at  this  period  there  were  no 
such  tribunals  as  courts- martial^  and 
that  the  act  regulating  trials  at  sea 
dates  from  a  long  subsequent  period— 
the  thirteenth  of  Charles  11.  It  ^ 
pears  from  a  writer  of  authority.  Sir 
William  Monson,  that  at  this  time  the 
power  of  enforcing  discipline  and  in- 
flicting punishment  was  vested  in  the 
commander  by  the  custom  of  the  seSf 
and  by  the  implied  assent  to  it  of  ererj 
seaman  who  engaged. 

The  Portuguese  bark  being  leakj^ 
was  now  broken  up,  and  the  fleet,  re- 
duced to  three  ships,  the  Pelican^  the 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Mangold,  sailed 
from  Port  San  Julian  on  the  17th  of 
August,  and  on  the  20th  made  the 
Cape  de  las  Virgines,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Magellan.  As  they 
entered  the  straits  the  vessels  strack 
their  topsails  in  honour  of  the  queen ; 
and  Drake  changed  the  name  of  his 
ship,  calling  her,  m  compliment  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  the  Golden  llind» 
>!(liich  was,  we  suppose,  the  crest,  or 
heraldic  device  of  the  chamberlain. 
Ma'^ellan,  or,  as  his  true  name  was, 
Magelhaens,  di:^covere<l  these  straits 
in  1^:20,  and  called  them  at  first  the 
Patngonian  straits.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  call  them,  after  his  ship,  the 
straits  of  Victoria ;  but  a  sense  of 
justice  soon  fixed  on  them  their 
present  title,  and  the  name  of  Mc- 
toria,  since  become  so  august,  was  re- 
served for  discoveries  made  under  far 
greater  difficulties.*  A  few  Tears 
afierwards     they    were    entered    bj 


*  It  is  asin^lar  circiimstanco  that  the  namo  of  Victoria  Land  has  been  given 
to  discoveries  made  about  the  same  time  ia  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.    The 


Lojriu';  Mid  in  1358  Jnmn  Ladrilln'M 
oiKniiDcd  them  cmrerutly,  b<r  the  ilire<>- 
liun  of  tbo  SpanUh  gDrerament. 
Drabo   was   the    fourlta 


itxl  the  piuMge ;  and  h> 
itifurmalion  to  guide  or  eocoiirtge 
hliii  bcvond  the  fact  that  thrj  bad 
On  the  contrar;rr  the 


tlinl 


irds    had    carefullj    giv 

III?  jutauge  vai  full  of  danger*. 


vil  ajiirili,  and  ntmoB 
ccrtiJii  dt'ii  I  ruction  to  anj  one  who 
altc.'iu|i1ccl  it.  The  real  dangera  aro 
riiiisLJi.-rahl('.  The  tidu,  which  wt  in 
from  liuth  Met,  arc  irregular,  rite 
and  fall  thlrt;  feel,  and  run  like  a 
torrent.  The  channel,  ai  Drake  en- 
tiTi'd,  ti3  about  a  league  broad,  and 
v;iriL'a  from  that  to  about  four  leaguei 
in  width,  lit  length  waa  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  leaguei,  and  the  land 
on  both  sidt'i  is  mountainous  and 
RtiTli.  Drake  made  the  intricate  na- 
vigulion  of  iheie  itraiti  in  lixteen 
(lavs,*  which  cvvn  now,  with  all  the 


ti-rvv!,  oni!  of  our  iquare. rigged  Te»- 
ii'la  a  forlni)iht  to  accompluh.  Un 
thp  Gth  of  September,  reaching  the 
other  entrance,  he  attained  hii  Jonff- 
wished-for  hope  of  uiling  an  Engli«n 
Bliipon  Ihc  south  lea.  The;  bad  little 
ri'iLFun  to  call  this  new  ocean  the 
I'lirilic,  for  soon  after  the;  entered 
it,  n  gate  c.iino  on  from  Ine  north- 
cajl,  which  drove  them  to  57  de- 
trrecs  south  lalitudi',  and  above  two 
hundred  li*agui'S  west  of  the  straits. 
Ill  ihii  iliiriD  the  Marigold  was  lost. 
The  uihiT  tbips  about  a  week  after- 
ward' (,-aiiicd  a  small  baj,  where  they 
huji'd  fur  ^hiltir,  "it  being  a  »enr 
foul  night,  and  ihi-  seas  soru  grown  ; ' 
but  thi.'  harlHiur  was  dungcnius,  and 
tbi'  r.-ible  <:(  the  Hind  giiing  waj  in 
tb<!  niuhl,  hhu  was  driven  out  to  sea. 
Tbi'  lUiiabeth  mide  no  attempt  to 
l'>>ll»w  her.  Wi'srifd  bv  ibt-  disasters 
lli.v  bad  .'iicounur.'d,  'Winter  made 
r..r'i: upland,  nil  1  reached  it  with  the 
riputatinn  ut'  iiavin((  beun  the  first 
Kii^'li^bniaii  who  pas-ed  the  straiU 
fniiii  till'  I'arilic — an  honour  which  he 


little  enjoyed,  M  it  vu  Won  ihu 

counterbalanced  K  tb«  imputation 
of  having  dewrte:!  ht>  cotnRiander. 
Meantime,  Drake  oas  ilriven  to  5.V 
degrees  south,  and  louud  for  two  days 
shelter,  and  herbs,  and  «al*r  nii  tM 
coast  of  Terra  del   Kurgo.     Bui  tbu 


further  misfurtunc  ihat  be  lost  sight 
of  his  pinnace,  witli  lighl  of  hi*  men 
in  it.  The  poor  fallows  had  but  a 
day's  provision!  g  liiC  thry  ninrd  tliu 
•traits,  and  reachid  the  l.a  I'lua. 
Some  of  them  tti'rn  H-iied  liy  lliit 
Indians  in  the  woci)*.  Otic  nnit,  and 
after  a  period  of  nine  yev*,  retunwd 
to  England,  and  had  the  honour  of  re- 
lating bis  adventure*  to  Queen  Elia». 
belh.  Drake,  driven  on  by  the  ttorn, 
fell  in  with  "  the  utmoet  land  toward* 
the  south  pole,"  and  iho*  became  tb« 
discoverer  of  what  wa«  afterwardi 
called  Cape  Horn.  The  storm,  after 
continuing  for  Bfty-one  days,  oeued, 
and  thej  anchored  at  the  «anlb«ni 
extremity  of  the  land.  Drake  went 
ashore,  leaned  over  the  promontory  •• 
far  a*  he  could,  and  returning  to  hta 
ahip,  told  the  men  that  "  he  had  been* 
upon  the  soathermoet  knovna  land  in 
the  world,  and  more  further  to  the 
southwards  upon  it  than  any  man  aa 
yet  knowoe."  To  the  land,  and  the 
small  islands  abont  it,  he  gave  lh« 
name  of  the  Eliubethidee,  in  booonr 
of  the  qneen. 

About  forty  years  afterwardt,  two 
Dutch  mariners,  Scbouten  and  Le 
Maire,  entered  the  PaciRe  by  this 
promontory,  and  were  the  first  'to 
double  it.  They  named  it  Cape 
Horn,'  or  Hoorn,  from  the  town  of 
Hoorn  in  West  Fricaland — the  birth- 
place of  Scbouten.  On  the  30lh  of 
October,  the  wind  being  bir,  the 
Uolden  Hind  sailed  northward  until 
she  reached  tlie  island  of  Macho  off 
the  coast  of  Chili.  Here,  while  fil- 
ling their  water-casks,  *  crowd  of  In. 
a  from  an  ambuaesde,  kil- 


,  hurt  evi 


led  tw. 

metnber  of  tbo  party, 

Drake  nnder  the  right  eye. 

ctrire<l  that  they  took  them  for  Spft- 


every 
.unded 


and  Sir  Junes  Itoi 

row.    Nuao  da  Sylra  io  Ilakluyt  says  they  m 
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niarclsy  and  on  that  account  forgave 
them.  They  now  made  search  along 
the  coast  for  their  missing  ships,  as  it 
had  been  agreed  that»  in  the  event  of 
separation,  they  should  look  out  for 
each  other  about  this  latitude.  On 
one  occaiiion,  an  intelligent  Indian 
came  on  board  who  spoke  Spanish,  and 
taking  them  for  Spaniards,  offered  to 
pilot  them  to  Valparaiso,  only  a  few 
leagues  off,  where,  as  he  said,  there 
was  a  Spanish  ship  at  anchor.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  next  morn- 
ing  they  were  in  the  harbour  of  Val- 
paraiso, alongside  the  Grand  Captain 
of  the  South,  for  so  was  the  Spanish 
vessel  named.  She  had  on  board 
(K),0()0  pesos  in  gold,  jewels,  and  mer- 
chandize. These  Drake  and  his  crew 
with  an  easy  virtue  appropriated. 
After  plundering  the  town,  they  made 
for  Lima,  taking  from  the  (rrand 
Captain  a  pilot  to  bring  them  there. 
In  their  intermediate  visits  to  the 
shore  they  had  many  adventures.  At 
Coquimbo,  their  watering  party  hardly 
escaped  from  a  large  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  one  sailor  was  killed. 
At  another  place,  they  surprised  a 
Spaniard,  with  an  Indian  boy  driving 
eight  lama>,  each  laden  with  silver. 
At  Arica  they  gained  further  spoil ; 
and  on  the  1.5th  of  February,  157t», 
thoy  had  the  hardihood  to  enter  Cal- 
lau,  the  port  of  Lima,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy.  Despatches, 
relating  the  ravages  of  Drake,  bad 
been  forwarded  to  him  overland  ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  that 
country  at  this  period  were  so  very 
great,  that  Drake  appeared  in  the  har- 
bour before  they  arrived.  He  found 
there  seventeen  Spani>h  vessels,  small, 
we  sTijipose,  jls  they  .illowed  themselves 
to  be  rifleil.  The  plunder  was  not 
great,  but  they  gaini'd  xha  important 
intelligence  that  tht*  great  treasure- 
ship,  the  ('aeafuego,  had  saileil  for 
Pavta  but  a  fuw  davs  before.  This 
became  his  immediate  object,  and  the 
wind  failing,  tlu'  llind  wits  towe<l  «»ut 
to  sea.  ^ieanwhilt•,  the  vieeroy,  l)«nj 
Franeeso  de  ToUmIii,  rej)aired  to  Cal- 
lao  with  a  large  force,  and  in  sight  of 
the  ailvfuturer"!,  who  wen*  becalmed, 
'^juippfil  two  vos-^i'l.-^  with  two  hundred 
« iio>en  HMM)  each,  to  capture  them, 
.-'ortuiiately  fur  Drake  a  brreze  i^prung 
ip.  aii'l  he  mit  to  >ea.  He  wa>  elnsely 
olloweil ;  but  it  turne<l  out  for  their 
urther  good  fc»rlune  that  the  SJ)ani^h 


vessels  were  by  an  overnght  not  pro- 
visioned, and  were  thus  compelled  to 
return.  The  governor  next  sent  oat 
three  ships  well  armed  in  the  direction 
of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  to  intercept 
the  rovers  there.  On  the  Ist  of 
March,  they  got  sight  of  the  CacafuogOt 
near  Cape  St.  Francisco.  The  Spa- 
nish captain  taking  the  Hind  for  one 
of  their  own  ships  made  towards  her. 
He  soon  saw  his  mistake ;  but  though 
he  was  unarmed,  refused  to  surrender, 
until  he  was  himself  wounded  and  his 
mainmast  shot  away.  They  found  in 
her  treasure  enough  ''to  ballast  a 
ship,*'  and  took,  besides  diamonds  and 
other  jems,  thirteen  chests  of  retdes 
of  plate,  eighty  ])ound8  weight  of  gold, 
and  twentv-siz  tons  of  silver.  The 
uncoined  silver  alone,  valued  at  five 
shillings  an  ounce,  amounted  to 
£-2l2,(X)0.  Their  ship,  as  they  said 
themselves,  might  now  be  well  called 
the  Golden  Hmd.  Having  taken  all 
thev  could,  Drake  called  tor  the  re- 
gister  of  the  treasure,  and,  to  the 
amusement  of  his  men,  wrote  a  receipt 
in  the  margin  for  the  whole  amount. 
The  ]>rize  was  then  dismissed,  and 
Drake  gave  the  captain  a  letter  of 
protection,  addressed  to  Winter  of 
the  Elizabeth,  if  they  shonld  meet, 
and  which,  under  the  circumstances 
is  remarkable  for  the  phenomenon  of 
its  religious  tone. 

Having  gained  so  much  treasure, 
they  now  determined  to  make  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Drake's  doings  in  the  Pacific,  there 
can  l>e  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  course 
he  proposed  for  returning  homo,  that 
is,  that  it  was  a  signal  exhibition  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise.  He  could 
not,  it  is  clear,  return  through  tho 
straits  of  Magellan,  as  the  Spaniards, 
with  an  armed  s^juadron,  would  surely 
be  watching  for  him.  A  new  route 
by  Cape  Horn  was  ojien  to  him,  but 
this  was  liable  to  nearly  the  same  ob- 
jections. There  was  another  course 
not  o|>en  to  like  dangers  ;  that  was,  to 
trv  the  (Kissage  made  once  before  by 
>iage]lan's  8hii>,  cross  the  Pacific,  aoi 
thus  returning,  to  secure  both  his  for- 
tune and  his  fame.  It  is  to  his  honour 
that  he  preferred  a  wholly  new  attempt, 
and  was  willing  to  peril  all  on  the 
chances  oi  an  untried  exploit.  He 
proposed  a  north-cast  passage  home; 
that  is,  to  seek  a  passage  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Amcrioa, hoping 
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to  find  Iho  Atlantic uid  Pacific  oc«Hit 
uiiilcil  there  nit  he  had  *een  them  off 
('n|Hi  Horn.  An  imprewion  had  long 
(ircvBiliKl,  that  there  wat  an  open  earn- 
in  iiriirati.m  between  the  Northern,  At- 
luiitio,  ami  the  Pacific.  Sir  Hugh 
\Villuutf'h)i)'  hnd  fought  a  north-eait 
|ia.v>a)(<'  from  Europe  to  the  Indie* ; 
Biicl  ill  I.S7<t|  a  year  before  DraLe 
hnlleit  from  England,  hii  personal 
frivnd,  Martin Frobiiher, had  returned 
nftiT  a  simUar  atlem|il,  "  commended 
iif  all  men,"  and  "uperiBlljr  famous  for 
the  (rrciile  hope  he  brought  of  the  paa- 
tau>-  l<i  rathais."  Drake  hod  there- 
fun'  •II1I1I'  rpiuon  to  hope  that  thoush 
taking  a  liifTcrent  direction  be  tniMt 
(iinl  a  rli'.ir  norihvm  communication 
lirttti'iii  ihe  iircani.  From  all  that 
h.1^  In'en  f'lntv  dune  and  learned  on 
till'  MilijiTt,  Ihore  ii  an  increaiing  pro- 
h.ibilil)'  tliat  such  a  t-ommunication 
il<'i-  lAisl  ;  and  ihe  honour  lougbt  bj 
Ilriko.  and  !>o  manv  of  our  boldcit 
ii.ivit;.-iliir*  -ince,  may  be  reacrved  for 
■'Ur  uho,  we  luaj  delibrratrljr  inj,  U 
('•luul  to  any  <if  thorn  In  enlerpriM',  and 
•'i-i'iiiid  til  niini-  in  acnuiremeDtg  and 
I'llHTivrirp—ne  mean  Sir  Jamei  Kom,* 
I'.i'lir  of  that  recent,  and  in  all  it* 
ri'Mill^  iiu>5l  imjKirtanI  unili-rtaking — 
tilt-  Aiilnrctir  diieclition. 

.Mlliiiugli  nrake'ii  pTO|Hisal  wai  not 
alI«if>'lli(T  ruh.  it  evinceil,  as  »e  have 
>:nA.  a  hi>-1i  di'^ri-e  of  daring.  The 
riPiirM' si'ininii  bim  from  the  chance* 
■if  Sji.iiii>li  ii'Midii,  but  it  broDghi  bim 
iiiii'  c.TlBiii  el.inger.t  for  which  he  wa» 
ill  |ir.]'ari'd.  His  crew  waa  imall, 
niiivli  H<irii  I'v  iiiilii,  ihev  had  now  no 
111!  i]ii-.it  nsM^tant  ;  and  hit  frail  ship 
r.irri.a  :>lt  lii-  Hoallb.  and  all  ihe  for- 
tiiTii'^  i<f  t'M-rv  man  who  was  with  him. 
W.-  nr,'  nl..'  ^tiabkil  to  see  Bl  this  m»- 
iih  111  lii<  iiiMtii'iK?.'  »ilb  his  crew.  He 
ua>  mil  ill  iIk'  habil  of  making  hi* 
]>bTi>  knuHii,  bill  from  the  interest 
ubi.b  I'HTv  on.'  had  now  in  the  ship, 
1,..   t'niitM    huuM'lf    on    this    occasion 

..Mil.-,  a   1.1  I Milt  thi'm.      Hi'    Iherc- 

fori'  I'.'.lli'l  ibi'Ni  li'gi'lber,  declared 
l,i.  u,^t-..1ll'l  ibi'V  one  and  all  adopted 

J.  ^-n.it  :.  ^■\:iK'■  tbi-v  ri'solved  to 
i,\;..\  tli'iij-'K.'  Ml'  (111-   tir^l  iipiHirtu- 


Nkangna,  and  maih  dtttf  Ttlfin. 

While  bare,  tktj  aaistd  k  pvlM.  and 
got  poa*e«»i(Hi  of  aooM  "  *«a  oanla." 
or  chart*,  which  wcra  aftarwarda  nf 
to  theiii.      1'hi.'^   uuiti  again 


on  the  24th  of  M.-.i 
further  sdjen 
anolhar  month 
On 


b,  and  afbtr  sufn 
ID  find  ihum  la 
)i;nn  their  Arctic 
.r  of  June, 

i.ie  ..r  tr  m 
•on,  tkrj'  ill 
iilira1'>ly    tmwrm, 
i\>-    tjM>m<iil  ll 


I  Uio; 


1--  north, 

■  -.1..!  fog. 


voyage. 

had  reached  tti 

Here,  even  at  tJ  . 

the    weather 

The  meat  was 

was  taken  tron   : 

tackling  were 

aufferea  so  mu  : 

for  dutj.   H»T 

the;  ran  into  i 

covered  bay  oi 

but  were  soon  .    i.     it.  uiii, 

to   the   great;";    ■■!   'i ".   '"-ri' 

driven  bj  itorm  a  go'id  deal  louth. 
They  next  entered  what  i*  belieTod  to 
be  the  bay  of  St  FrancUco  on  tb* 
coast  of  California. 

The  Hind  having  sprung  a  leak, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  out  her 
atorcs  and  remain  to  repair  her. 
Having  fortified  a  small  encloanret 
thev  had  a  good  deal  of  ii 
with  the  people.  On  on< 
they  witneased  the  barbarities  of  their 
mode  of  worahip,  beard  the  wild  eriea 
of  the  men  and  the  wailing*  of  the 
women,  both  '■  tormenting  tnemaelvea 
lamentably ;"  the  women  tearing  tliwr 
cheek*  and  bosomi,  and  dashing  them, 
■elve*  on  the  ground,  until  thn  were 
covered  with  hlood.  Drake,  thocked 
at  the  icene  and  pitying  the  poor 
people,  ordered  all  hi*  people  to  pray- 
ers, aod  divine  tcrviee  waa  performed 
with  a  serionuic**  which  tlie  people 
appreciated.  They  cea«ed  from  their 
acti  of  violence,  liatened  with  breath- 
less attention,  eapecially  to  the  paalm*, 
aod  at  every  pauae  chanted  oat,  in 
token  of  assent,  thrir  "  oh."  When 
the  service  wai  over,  they  insisted  on 
returning  the  preients  that  had  been 
given  them,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  accept  a  tingle  article.  The  arrival 
of  the  strangers  becoming  known,  the 
Hu'lk  or  king  of  the  district  came  to 
them  ailh  a 


imposing 
He  inl 


ditplay  <.f  Inrlioric  pomp.  Ke  pot 
bi»croiin  on  I>rake's  head, and  iilacii^ 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand  saluted  niro  at 


:>i|ircssing  also  the  sentlueDta  of  Hr.  Barrow. 
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kin^.  This  ceremony,  which  most 
probably  was  no  more  than  a  form  of 
hospitality,  was  literally  accepted  by 
Drake,  who  took  "  the  crowne  and 
dignitie"  of  the  country  into  his  hands 
"  to  the  u?e  of  her  majestie,**  and  gave 
tlie  territory  the  name  of  Nvic  Albion, 
from  a  resemblance  which  struck  him 
to  the  white  cliifs  of  England.  Captain 
Beechey  conceives  that  he  saw  these 
cliffs  near  Punta  de  los  Keyes.  The 
name  of  New  Albion  is  still  given  in 
our  maps  ;  the  country  has  as  yet  ex- 
perienced neither  the  ills  nor  the  ad- 
vantages of  conquest ;  and  the  Jesuits 
have  done  a  little  towards  reducing 
the  natives  to  something  like  civiliza- 
tion. Our  mariners  remained  at  this 
place,  which  they  called  Port  Drake, 
for  five  week:!,  and  then  abandoning 
their  search  for  a  passage  round  North 
Americci,  resolved  on  attempting  to 
cro>:s  the  Pacific,  and  seek  their  way 
liome  by  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  accordingly  weighed  an- 
chor at  the  close  of  July,  the  friendly 
natives  lighting  signals  from  their  cliffs 
as  long  as  they  were  in  sight.  They 
steered  for  the  Moluccas  ;  and  after 
sailing  for  sixty-eight  days  without 
seeing  land  they  fell  in  with  some 
islands  which,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  they  named  the  Islands  of 
Thieves,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Pellew  Ulands.  They  remained 
there  but  two  day.<,  and  holding  their 
course  still  to  the  westward,  made  the 
Philippines  on  the  IGth  of  October. 
They  vihited  several  of  these  islands, 
and  anchored  for  some  davs  at  Min- 
dunoa.  Sailing  again  on  the  *2'ind, 
they  kept  a  southerly  course,  and  on 
the  .'ird  of  November,  huw  the  Moluc- 
tra"*.  Tliey  first  steered  fur  Tidore, 
but  a  boat  eoming  otV  to  them  from 
another  i.slaml,  told  them,  in  broken 
Portuguese,  that, driven  from  Ternate, 
the  Portuguese  had  taken  possession 
of  Tidore,  and  learning  that  they  were 
no  friends  of  that  nation  advised  them 
t<»  go  to  Ternate.  This  was  good 
news  for  Drake,  who,  sending  some 
presents  to  the  king  of  that  i>land, 
followed  the  a<lviee.  The  Sultan  of 
Ternate, at  this  time,  was  an  intelligent 
and  even  an  aide  man.  Fuller  ealls 
liim  '*  a  true  'jentK-iuaii  pagan."  lie 
came  with  his  >uile  to  meet  Drake, 
r.very  canoe  had  a  gun,  and  the  men 
were  well  armed  with  target>,  bows, 
and  speai-9.     Thtre  were  in  his  train 


some  Turks,  an  ItaliaDy  mod  A  Cbiiwte. 
The  sultan  formed  a  high  opinioo  of 
Drake  and  his  crew^  sappked  tben 
with  all  they  wanted,  and  made  an 
offer  of  an  exclusive  trade  to  Enffland. 
The  son  of  this  chief  wrote  to  James 
the  First,  representing  the  friendship 
of  his  father  w*ith  the  great  CapCam 
Drake,  and  soliciting  the  aid  of  the 
English  agunst  the  Portiigucso,  hi  pre- 
ference to  a  Dutch  alliance.  Leaving 
this  capital  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  9th 
of  Novend>er,  thcv  on  the  llth»  landed 
on  a  small  uninhabited  island^  forming 
one  of  the  Celebes.  There  they  re- 
mained some  weeks,  living  ashore  in 
tents,  and  setting  up  a  forge  repaired 
their  ship.  They  saw  here  fire-fliesy 
showing  a  beautiful  light,  and  hats  ''as 
biggc  as  large  hcnnes/*  and  cray  fishes* 
«  one  whereof  was  sufficient  for  four 
liungry  stomachs  at  a  dinner*  bring 
very  good  and  restoring  meate."  These 
arc  land-crabs,  which  live  "likeconiei* 
in  the  earth,  and  proceed  to  the  tea  in 
great  bands  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  On  the  Pith  of  Dccemher*  1579, 
they  once  more  put  to  sea,  and  finding 
themselves  in  danger  among  the  shoals 
of  the  Celebes,  changed  their  course 
from  west  to  a  more  southerly  direc- 
tion. Soon  afterwards,  they  experi- 
enced the  most  dangerous  and  nearly 
fatal  incident  of  all  their  perilous  voy- 
age. At  evening,  on  the  i)th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1580,  they  were  going  in,  aa  thev 
thought,  a  clear  sea,  with  full  sail 
before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing 
moderati-ly  fresh,  when  they  came 
suddenly  on  a  rock  and  stuck  &st. 
I'he  boats  were  got  out  to  draw  the 
ship  off  into  deep  water,  hut  they  could 
find  no  bottom  to  place  an  anchor. 
She  was  not  leaky,  but  there  she  re- 
mained all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
their  efforts  were  as  unavailing. 

'*  It  was  to  Go<rH  special  mercy  thai 
they  were  alone  beholden  to  their  prc^ 
survation,  when  no  human  eflbrt  couM 
a\  ail.  In  a  state  which  was  hopeless  as 
\^ell  as  helpless,  the  crew  were  suas- 
mom-d  to  prayers;  and  when  that  duty 
was  |K*rforuKHl,  they  tried  what  conkl  be 
done  by  lightening  the  ship.  Three  tons 
of  elovi*s  were  thrown  down,  eight  d 
the  ^uns,  and  a  quantity  of  meal  and 
piil>e,  but  mme  of  the  treasure,  though 
that  was  tho  heaviest  part  of  the  caiM. 
>o  visible  beuffit  was  produced.  TIm 
ship  had  grounded  on  a  shelving  ruck, 
where  she  lav  there  was  on  one  side 
only  aix  feet  Jepth  at  low  water,  and  to 
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rit»ut  lM»r  it  r<«quir*Hl  thirteen.  The  wind 
blowing  frosli  iliri*ctly  a^^tunst  tho  other 
siilf,  kept  her  upright  (lurinf^  the  time 
blit>  ua.H  loft  hy  tho  tide;  but  when  it 
^as  noArly  at  tbo  lowest  the  wind 
Hlaikoncil,  and  tho  ship  losdng  this  prop, 
ft'll  toM'ardH  tho  di'op  water ;  her  keel 
with  thc»  shake  wan  freed  from  tho 
rnrk!«,  and,  not  les.«  to  tho  surprise  than 
t«»  thr  joy  of  every  one  aboard,  she  was 
f»no»»  more  aHoat.  Thus  were  they  de- 
livered at  the  very  time  when  the  tide 
was  least  favourable  and  when  all  efforts 
were  thought  useless."* 

After  this  );reat  escape*  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  voyage  with  much 
caution.  On  the  Hth  of  February 
they  reached  one  of  the  Spice  Islands 
which  they  call  Barateve.  and  on  the 
14th  of  March  made  a  port  on  the 
south  side  of  Java,  where  they  re- 
mained, indulging  in  fruitfl,  fresh  meat^ 
and  rest,  until  the  *i(Uh»  when  putting 
airain  to  sea,  they  were  out  of  si^ht  of 
land  until  they  approached  what  Drake 
rails  **  the  most  stately  thing  and  the 
fairest  rape  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  earth,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/* 
This  they  passed  on  the  15th  of  June. 
Tlie  weather  was  serene,  and  they 
w  t're  enabled  to  testify  that  "  the 
I'ortu^als  were  false"  in  giying  out 
that  th«*  cape  is  **  neyer  without  into- 
lerable  storms  and  present  danger 
t(»  t ravel iers.'f  He  did  not  attempt  to 
land  there,  but  keeping  far  to  sea* 
made  for  a  shore  with  which  he  was 
well  aeriuainted,  that  of  Sierra  Leone^ 
and  reached  it  on  the  'i*2nd  of  July. 
On  the  '24th  ho  weighed  for  England, 
and  on  tho  itlth  of  September,  1580, 
after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  ten 
months,  anchored  in  Plymouth  har- 
bour. Tho  inhabitants  came  in  crowds 
to  tho  shore  to  mec^  him,  accompanied 
bv   the   mayor   and  ciyic   authorities. 

«  •  •  ^ 

and  the  bells  uf  St.  Andrew's  church 
ran^'  during'  the  day  their  peal  of  joy. 
The  day  was  a  Monday,  though  by  their 
rcck<»ning  on  board,  Sunday,  the  25th» 


was  the  time.   This  apparent  difficulty 
had  startled  Magellan's  crew»  but  is 
now  generally   understood.     On  the 
next  morning  he  made  a  risit  to  what 
had  been  the  home  of  his  fathers  at      ^ 
Tavistock,  and  a  few  days  afterwarda 
sailed  in  the  Hind  up  to  Deptford. 
The  news  of  his  arrival  and  of  hb 
amaxing  wealth  had  reached  London 
before  nim,  and  indeed  many  of  hb 
exploits  had  been  made  known  throngh 
the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  return  of 
Winter's  ship  some  time  before.   With 
all  our  admiration  of  the  genins  and 
enterprise  of  Drake,  we  think  it  mnch 
to  the  honour  of  the  higher  classes  of 
England,  that  their  first  feeling  was 
against  him.    He  was  not  even  noticed 
by  the  court  where  he  had  been  so 
graciously  received  before  he  set  out ; 
most  even  of  the  citixens  kept  aloof 
firom  him  and^  declined  receivmg  any 
gift  whatever,  doubting,  as  well  thej 
might,  whether  it  had  been  honestlr 
acquired.     Stow,  a  contemporary  col* 
lector  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  time,  says  that  many  <<misliked 
him"  and  *'deamed  him  the  roaster 
thiefe  of  the  unknown  world,**  but  that 
**  the  people  applauded  his  wonderful 
long  adventures  and  rich  prixe.  **    Poli- 
ticju  considerations  had,  no  doubt,  a 
material  influence  on  the  queen,  but 
we  are  satisfied  {  that  she  and  those 
around    her    felt,    independently    of 
them,  a  strong  repugnance  to  oonnte- 
nance    Drake,    notwithstanding    that 
there  was  much  to  palliate  hb  conduct. 
This  coldness  continued  for  fivemonths» 
tho  navigator  being  all  the  time'lin 
doubt  both  as  to  the/ate  of  hb  treasure 
and  as  to  the  character  he  was  to  have 
with  the  public.     At  length  Elixaheth 
and  her  council  came  to  the  resolution 
of  receiving  Drake,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  sequestering  the  treasure  until 
they  had  further  means  of  deciding 
about    it.      They    found    themselves 
calletl  on  to  honour  the  first  EnglUh- 


•  HurncN';  <'hronological  Hwtory,  voL  i.  3C2. 

f  ll.iUlint . 

I  It  a]t|><-ar<i  from  another  circumstance  that  the  queen  was  quite  alire  to  the 
injiiiii>ii<.  (oiiKtMiueDceH  likely  to  arise  from  expeditions  of  a  piratical  character. 
S.M.ri  atl.r  hraUc's  nturn.that  i?*,  in  the  year  1,^82,  there  was  an  expedition 
i>l.tiiii<'d  to  India  and  Cathay,  and  in  the  instructions  from  the  government  to  the 
I.  .i«l«  r  •»!  that  \indertakin;;,*  Kdward  Fcnton,  he  was  *' straitly  enjoined,  as  they 
\v..uM  anv\N»r  the  c<»ntrary  by  the  laws  of  the  land,"  that  they  should  not  take 
:iMv  tiling  from  any  without  payine  justly  for  the  same,  nor  to  use  any  manner  of 
\i..hiicr  or  force  except  in  self  detenctf*;  also  to  "deal  like  good  and  honest  mer* 
(hantH,  and  to  have  great  care  of  the  performance  of  their  word.'* 
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man  who  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  and  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  he  had  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  means  of  awakening ; 
and  they  were  probably  induced  to 
overlook  the  equivocal  character  of 
his  actions  for  reasons  already  glanced 
at — from  the  circumstance  that  he,  as 
weiras  other  British  subjects,  had  been 
deeply  wronged  by  the  Spaniards,  that 
international  rights  were  at  this  time 
but  imperfectly  protected,  and  redress 
left  mainly  to  2)rivate  hands,  and  that 
she  and  her  government  had  in  some 
measure  countenanced  such  courses  by 
allowing  them  to  be  a  for  a  long  time 
openly  carried  on.  She  accordingly, 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1581,  made  him 
a  visit  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford, 
dined  with  him  there,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Having 
thus  received  the  sanction  of  the  queen, 
he  was  honoured  by  all:  crowds 
gathered  daily  in  the  streets  to  see 
him,  pictures  were  made  of  him,  books 
and  ballads  published  in  his  praise,  and 
his  opinion  "concerning  marine  af- 
fayres  stoddc  current."  The  (lolden 
Hind  itself  became  a  public  favourite ; 
it  was  celebrated  by  chroniclers, 
poets,  dramatists,  and  Elizabeth  di- 
rected that  it  should  be  preserved  at 
Deptford  as  a  monument  of  the  voyage. 
It  remained  there  as  long  as  it  could 
be  kept  together,  and  wlu^n  it  was  at 
last  broken  up,  a  chair  was  made  from 
some  of  its  planks  and  presented  to  the 
university  of  Oxford.  The  sequestered 
treasure  was  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador :  some  portions  of  it  were 
actually  paid  to  an  agent  of  the  S{»anish 
merchants  who  hud  suffered  bv  Drake, 
but  it  afterwards  appearing  that  Philip 
had  taken  p(»ssvssion  of  this  very  money, 
and  employed  it  against  Klizabeth  in 
paying  mercenaries  and  subsidi.sing  the 
Irish  rebels,  further  payments  were 
refused,  and  the  in<iiii  part  of  the 
wealth  thus  came  ultimately  into  the 
hands  of  Drake.  There  \s  an  old 
volume  cited  bv  Mr.  Harrow  and  dedi- 
eated  to  **  Mr.  Alderman  (larrawav, 
governor  of  the  Levant  ( Nmipany," 
whieh  states  that  there  was  .in  aecount 
under  Drake's  own  band,  showing''  the 
profit  to  \\\>  partners  and  fellow  ail  ven- 
turers, after  deducting  all  charges,  to 
be  at  the  rate  i>f  £47  for  every  single 
pound  .^ubbcribed,  ur  t'47<><»  per  cent. 
It  is  said  by  I'rince,  and  has  been  re- 
peated by  some  of  Drakc'tt  biographers^ 


that  on  his  being  knigfated  he 
the  arms  of  the  Driucei  of  Ash* 
Axminster,  and  that  the  head  of  dnt 
family,  with  a  jealousy  often  ahown  ia 
such  matters,  denied  his  claim  to  tha 
bearings,  and  even  struok  Sir  Frandi 
within  the  verge  of  the  court,  Thi^ 
Mr.  Barrow  tells  us,  is  untrue.  Bcr* 
nard  Drake,  of  Axminster^  testified  ta 
the  relationship  of  Sir  Francia»  aa  ap- 
pears by  information  which  Drake»  ^ 
to  that  time  igrnorant  of  his  own  pre- 
tensions,  supplied  to  the  henJd'a  eol* 
lege.  The  arms  were  giren  him  bj 
the  queen  on  his  being  kniehted.  Thaj 
have,  as  Guillim  is  so  good  as  to  infom 
us,  relation  to  his  circnmnaTigmtio^ 
and  are  thus  described :—'' diamond^ 
a  fess  waving  between  the  two  pola 
stars,  arctic  and  antarctic,  pemrl  as  bc^ 
fore."  The  crest  is  ''a  ship  on  a 
globe,  under  ruff,  held  by*a  cable  rope 
with  a  hand  out  of  the  clonda»**  and 
the  motto  "  auxilio  divino.*' 

Drake  remained  on  shore  for  soma 
five  years  from  the  period  of  his  re* 
turn,  and  was  in  1582  elected  mayor 
of    Plymouth.     In   1588  the   bostOs 
feeling  whieh  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  broke  out 
into  open  war.     Drake  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  consideranle  fieeC« 
It  consisted  of  twenty-fiTe  ships,  many 
of  them — we  should  suppose  most  of 
them — small,  as  the  force  on  board 
amounted  to  no  more  than  2000  men. 
It  was  equipped  partly  by  the  crown 
and  partly  by  the    contributiona  of 
Drake,    Martin     Frobisher,    Franois 
Knollys,  Carleill,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  others.     Drake  waa 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  Carleill,  or 
Carlile,  "aman^^says  HakIuTt,''of  low 
experience  in  the  wars  both  frv  sea"  and 
land,  led  the  troops.  Sir  Phifip  Sidncr, 
who  had  lieen  much  engaged  in  plannii^ 
and  getting  up  the  expedition,  had  ex* 
pected  this  command;    but  as  they 
were  just  ready  for  sea,  the  queen,  nn- 
willin^  perhaps  to  let  her  faroorite  so 
so  far  away,  sent  an  express  order  rar 
his  return,  with  directions  to  star  the 
whole  rieet  if  she  was  not  obeyed,  and 
adding  that  »he  reqnired  his  ienrieaa 
in    the    Netherlands,  where,  on  the 
plain  of  Zutphen,  he  closed  a  life  whidi 
forms  so  beautiful  an  episode  in  the 
splendid  story  of  her  reign.     The  as* 
pedition   was  well  conoaiTadf   baiw 
directed  against  the  Wast  bidias  hm 
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the  Sjianishmun,whMic«  Spain  dariTed 
hi-r  i-tiLi'r  rviourcM.  It  ui\td  from 
I'ljtnoulli  on  the  Uth  of  Septamber, 
1^R3,  made  for  the  C«pa  da  Verd 
isluuiLi,  where  the;  took  the  toVD  of 
Si.  J«K'>>  *nd  then  ateeriajr  Tor  the 
\V,.si  lii,li,-s,  arrivc'J  at  St.  Dominicm, 
Kliirli,  afiiT  a  wull-iiutatned  reaulaiice, 
thi'v  ri-Jui:ed.  In  one  of  the  engags- 
iiiuiita  here,  Carlile  slew  with  hi*  own 
huiid  iho  chief  ensi^-baarer  of  th* 
i-iii-iiiv  :  and  uiothtT  incideot  i«  worth 
DiL'ritiuiiiii|;,u  it  illiutrate*  the  decided 
clinrai'iiT  gf  DraLo.  A  negro  boy 
a  flag  of  truce,  ' 
'y  a  Spanish  oIBi 
c  «M,  he  made  hi*  way 
back  tu  Uralte,  and  while  telliiuf  what 
lioil  ha|i[>i.-nihl  10  him,  fell  deadat  hit 
fL-i'l.  Drake,  tu  ro»ent  the  iniult,  or- 
di'ri'il  iwo  monkii  from  among  hit 
{irinuners  Iii  be  hung  on  the  spot,  and 
ncni  u  llll'9^aKe  lu  the  town,  (ajing, 
lliat  two  S[)aniards  ibould  in  like 
manner  bu  put  lo  death  everj  daj, 
until  tht-  Kuill;  individual  wa*  gifen 
u|i.  Oil  ibi'  iii'it  day  the  criminal  wat 
iiirri'nili'ri'd,  and  to  make  hii  punith- 
lut'iit  till'  iiiun-  aiKnal,  Drake  comjieUnl 
tun  •■I" his  own  countrymen  to  execute 
hitii,  Cartliagena  waa  their  next  point 
ufait.ick,  and  wa*  taken  after  a  bold 
.iffi-iii-u.  The  yellow  fever,  then  called 
till'  cdi'nture,  and  which  wai  after- 
wards fatal  tu  many  other  expediliou*, 
briiki'  lint  here  and  made  dreadful  ra- 
vav'i'--  i'l  the  fleet.  Nombre  de  Dio* 
and  I'anama,  their  great  obJecta>  were 
aliaiidiinetli  and  they  Bailed  for  a  nor' 
thrrn  latilud<>. 

I'lii' fidliiwingyear,  15H7,  wai  one 
uf  Krt.'.il  excitement  in  England  ;  ru- 
niiiiirii  'jf  pri'jiaralion*  by  Spain  for 
tbv  iiivuion  of  England  were  gaining 
).'r^•nnll,  .-ind  government  being  well 
iiilKrined  m  to  the  fact,  equipped  a 
A>-'t,  a»  well  for  the  protection  of  our 
c<i:iMs,  a*  to  anticipate  the  morement* 
iif  lb.,  ineniv.  The  armament  con- 
ti'.I.i.l  ..["  tut'nty.eighl  veiuel*,  and  the 
r.iiimisiid  iif  it  waa  given  to  Drake. 
Th.'  . A|»-.liii.,ii  left  England  in  April, 
l.i'-T.  till  tfiiinjf  down  channel,  they 
a  fleet  at  Cadii 


U.U'n 


lithxi 


!«.■    used 

ii.x  1-I..TI  Ml-  ]:ii^lu,i,l.  TI1..V,  forth- 
witli,  ik.i'U  uil  sail  f.ir  that  place,  and 
nil  ri  .iihiiit;  th''  riia.Uli'd  In-fore  tbo 
tiiuii,  v,vtv  ;i-)ailed  frum  a  number  uf 
b'alK')ii  oud  large  ship*,  a*  well  U  by 


rtrMnea.      Dralr^  u 

uilh  bi*  itiot  a  ihip 
l.ini — l»cat  off  the 
1  \<y  firo  Svv  largo 
■,ii.l'  a  new  *Kip,  of 
,  li'iotiifing  to  the 
.  1  'rui,  at  that  timo 
l<.iii] — and  a  nuiubar 
nianj  of  them  Udon 


a  firs  from  th'  i. 

be  entered,  inhl 

of  one   thonHuii 

galley* — de*tr>>N> 

thipe  of  Biicii' 

•ilraordinary 

Marqui*  of  E  . 

high  admiral  m 

ot  other  few  I-, 

iritb  ttoret  or  |.i 

qui*  of  Santa  1  lui  had  been  ilenUned 

to   command  i)^:-    Anuailu,    hut    Ihia 

achievement    1-    '   .<i>.    "  i't<'il,"  lats 

theacoount  b  i:       i' li  a  otr- 

rotion  in  hi*  hearte,  that  he  nof«r  aaw 
good  day*  after,"  ha  fell  into  "  grief^" 
and  died  in  a  few  montlu.  Dralw 
dMtroyed  or  captured  in  Uttle  mora 
than  a  day,  ahipplng  to  the  amoiint  of 
about  ten  thotuand  ton*  ;  and,  in  hi* 
ditpatoh  boroci  awnrei  the  govem- 
menti  that,  "  the  like  preparwooD* 
wa*  never  bearde  of,  nor  knoweD,  aa 
the  Kinge  of  Spaigne  hatha)  and  dailla 
maketh  to  invade  Englande.'  Thia 
daring  iervic«  he  called  "  aingaing  tba 
King  of  Spain'ii  beard;"  and  bafbr* 
be  retomed,  he  performed  another  of 
aome  importance,  eipeciallj  a*  regarded 
the  remuDeraUoD  of  tba  adventurcn 
who  bad  contributed  to  tba  aqmpmant 
of  the  fleet  In  thia  reigi^  we  may 
obaerve  that  the  flaeta  wwe,  for  tba 
moit  parti  flttod  out  by  merduoti 
and  other*,  apaculatinB  for  booty.  In- 
formation had  been  obtained  uiat  tlta 
great  Portngoeaa  oarrack  wonld  *oon 
be  at  the  Aiorea,  on  it*  way  tnm 
India.  Drake,  tberefiira,  directed  hia 
oouna  to  meet  her.  At  firtt,  tba 
tailori  and  ofBoera  of  Um  Beet  war* 
diuatiified  at  not  returning  diraolly 
home,  aa  providoti*  ware  tMOOOune 
abort — bnt  he  perniadad  them  to  hold 
on,  and  had  loon  the  aatirfaotioD  of 
coming  up  with  tbi*  wealthy  veaaa), 
and  of  making  bar  bi«  priia.  She  waa 
the  fint  carrack  ever  taken  coming 
from  the  Ea*t  Indiu— and,  a*  aba  waa 
called  the  San  Philip,  after  PhiUp  of 
Spain,  under  whoae  dominion  Portugal 
then  wa*t  the  Portugoete  aaid  it  wat 
a  bad  omen.  The  wealth  taken  with 
her  wa*  immente,  but,  what  proved 
of  more  importance,  there  were  paperm 
found  on  board,  *howiDg  both  the  rich 
return*  of  the  India  trade,  and  tba 
mode  in  which  it  wat  carried  on.  Thii 
eicited  in  our  merchantt  a  deaire  of 
embarking  in  the  trafBo — and  lad,  not 
lo^  after,  10  tba  cattbliihmwit  of  tba 
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East  India  Company.  That  groat  cor- 
piiration  was  first  formed  by  a  charter 
from  Queen  Klizabeth^  in  the  year 
IGOO,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Gover- 
nor and  C/ompany  of  the  Merchants  of 
London,  trading  to  the  East  Indies.*' 

A  material  result  of  Drake's  service 
on  this  occasion  was,  that  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Armada,  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  invasion  of  England 
were  retarded  for  another  year.  The 
efforts  of  our  government  were  equal  to 
the  great  occasion.  The  merchants  of 
London  supplied  thirty-eight  ships,  and 
ten  thousand  men — and  several  ports 
along  the  coast  sent  a  farther  force. 
The  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
came  forward  as  volunteers,  both  for 
the  armv  and  the  fleet,  and  all  ranks 
shared  the  feeling  expressed  by  the 
queen,  when  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  her  troops,  she  said,  <*  She  thought 
it  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or 
any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to 
invade  the  borders  of  her  kingdom." 
There  were,  too,  as  is  well  known, 
dce(»er  feelings  involved  than  those  of 
patriotism.  The  resolution  of  Eng- 
land was  never  so  deeply  fixed — and, 
had  the  invaders  landed,  however  fear- 
ful the  conflict,  we  have  no  doubt 
:is  to  the  event.  The  spirit  called 
forth  by  Alfred  to  quell  the  Danes, 
was  as  nothing  to  that  which  Eli- 
zabeth might  have  evoked,  to  fling 
the  Spaniards  from  her  clifls. 

It  is  to  the  excitement  of  this  period 
that  we  trace  the  first  origin  of 
a  new  influence  in  the  state — the 
public  press.  The  first  newspaper 
jirinted  in  England  appeared  at  this 
time — it  was  entitled,  "  The  English 
Morcurie,  publislied  by  authoritie, 
imprinted  at  London,  by  (*hristopher 
Darker,  her  Highnesse's  printer.'* 
The  earliest  of  the  existing  numbers 
is  dated  'i')d  July,  I58H.  (lazcttis  in 
M.S.  were  ma(ie  use  of  in  Venice, 
alKjut  1530 — and  the  French  claim  to 
Iiave  produced  the  first  newspaper, 
referring  to  a  printed  |Miper  in  the 
liihliothf't/Hfi  (lit  Hoi,  dated  1500, 
givini;  an  account  of  a  victory  gained 
by  Louis  XI L  in  Italy.  That,  bow- 
ever,  appc'ars  to  be  an  isolated  docu- 
ment— and  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced the  firAt  regularly  printed  and 
)>iiblihhed  newspaper,  resembling  those 
of  tlie  pre)i(*nt  day,  has  been,  and  we 
iK'licve  with  {M*rfect  justice,  adjudi- 
cated to  Englaiiil.    Mendozai  who  had 


been  the  Spanish  nmbamador  in  Loo- 
don,  had,  about  the  same  period^  a 
printing  press  of  his  own  at  ParHi 
from  whence  he  circulated  statementi 
throughout  Europe,  calnmniafiiMr,  m 
every  possible  way,  Elizabeth  and  tht 
English. 

In  the  spring  of  1588,  the  Armada 
was  ready  for  sea.     Alphonso  Pent 
de  Gusman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidooiap 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  oomroandt 
and  Juan  Martinez  Recaldc,  an  expe- 
rienced seaman,  was  his  second.  Thej 
were  directed  to  join   the    Doke  of 
Parma,  off   Calais,   who,  with   forlj 
thousand  men,  was  expected  to  meat 
them  there — then  to  stand  over  to  the 
Thames,  and  take  London  hy  astanlt. 
If  the  Queen  was  taken,  she  was  not 
to  be  injured,  but  consigned  to  the 
pope — and  through  him  to  the  mercies 
of  the    inquisition.      The   Duke    of 
Sidonia,    misled  intentionally  by  the 
master  of  an  English  barque^  was  in- 
duced to  deviate  from  his  instructions. 
He  was  told  that  the  English  fleet  was 
lying  in  Plymouth  harbour,  their  pre- 
parations  not  complete,   and   wholly 
unfit  to  encounter  such  an  armament. 
Urged,  then,  by  Don  Diego  de  Valdesp 
a  bold  and  experienced  seaman,  the 
Duke  of  Sidonia  resolved  at  once  to 
attack  the   English  fleet,  which,  de- 
stroyed, our  coasts  would  be  open  to 
them.     England,  however,  was  at  the 
moment  preparc<].       Charles,    Lord 
Howard,    of    Effingham,    lord    high 
admiral  of  England,  had  been  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.    He 
was,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  a  moot 
brave  and  able  man,  but  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  ac(|uiring   much 
experience  in  sea  affairs.     Sir  Francia 
Drake,  who  was  looked  up  to  by  all» 
was  the  next  in  command,  and  rice* 
admiral  of  the  fleet — and  Lord  Henry 
Seymour,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,    commanded   a    iooadron, 
which  was  to  watch,  oflT  Calais  the 
movements  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
Lord  Charles  Howard  hoisted  his  flag 
on   board  the  Ark   Royal,  of  eight 
hundretl  tons,  and  fifty-fire  guns,  and 
visited  the  different  stations  or  the  fleet* 
and  Drake  rused  his  on  board  the 
Revenge,  of  five  hundred  tons»  and 
forty  guns,  at  Plymouth,  where  be  su- 
perintended the  preparations.  Thefleet 
comprised  thirtv-four  of  the  Qneen's 
bhips,  that  is,  tlie  whole  of  her  navy, 
excepting  half  a  doaeUf  on  another  i 
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vice — tome  of  these  were  very  itnall ; 
and  to  the  Queen's  fleet  was  added  the 
fthipt  supplied*  as  wo  have  said,  hy 
London,  and  other  ports,  and  rarring 
from  three  hundred  to  thirty  tons  bur- 
then. The  English  had,  m  all,  197 
ships,  the  Spaniards  132 — but  while 
the  tonnage  of  the  Spaniards  was 
69,120  tons,  that  of  our  ships  was 
only  '29,744_and  we  had  only  837 
^un<,  while  the  Spaniards  carried 
.'1,1  B6.  The  Spaniards,  moreover,  had 
double  our  number  of  men.  Thus 
Spain  had,  except  in  the  number  of 
ships,  twice  the  force  of  EnffUnd,  and 
nearly  four  times  her  strengtn  in  guns. 
Many  of  the  merchant  ships,  from 
their  small  size,  could  have  been  of 
little  service. 


*'  Even  the  best  of  the  Queen's  ship>» 
placiHl  alongside  one  of  the  first  class  of 
Spaniards,  would  have  been  like  a  sloop 
of  war  by  the  side  of  a  first-rate.  Their 
high  foroca.stles,  so  well  armed,  bearinr 
nno  or  two  tiers  of  guns,  and  their  high 
poops  enuaily  acting  as  castles,  made  it 
next  to  mipossible  to  board  them,  as  the 
musketry  from  thence  would  pick  the 
men  oft',   on  reaching  the  main  deck ; 
besides  it  was  an  article  in  the  general 
instructiont  of  the  Spanish   fleet,  that 
every    hhip  should  be   supplied  with  a 
chest  or  eask    full   of  stones,  to  hurl 
down  upon   tlie   boarders.     The  odds, 
therefore,  were  fearful  against  the  Eng- 
lish—but the  English  heart  and  English 
Keamannhip    made    ample    amends    for 
other  doticiencies.     The  odds,  however, 
were  formidnble.     Spain,  at  this  time, 
imnnessiHi  the  first  navy  in  Europe,  and 
tier  numerous  and  welUdiscipIined  army 
was  inferior  to  nouo.   In  addition  to  their 
large   hliin^.    bearing   castles  on   their 
poops  ami  their  bow?*,  their  galleons  and 
galtu<i.«es,    they    had   a  fleet  of    hulks, 
stored  xvith  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  every  kind  of  article  that  could  be 
required  Tor  establishing  themselves  on 
shore.     So  certain  were  they  of  success, 
that  there  were  in  the  fleet  upwards  of  a 
hundred    (.some   say   one  hundred   and 
« iglit  V  )   monks,  or  friars,  and  Jesuits, 
(ut  projunjantJamfidrM  among  the  English 
heretics,  to  he  drilled  by  English  Papist 
traitor^,  j*ai<i  to  be  among  them;  every 
de\ice  was  adopted  to  gives  sacTed,  or 
reli;;iuiis    character    to    the    invasion ; 


twelve  of  their  ships  were  naoMd  alUr 
the  twelve  apostles  t  mad  svdi  was  th« 
prevailing  enthusiasm,  that  tverj  aobla 
lamil  J  in  Spain  had  a  son,  or  brothar, 
or  nephew,  that  entered  the  flati  aa 
volunteers. **—( Barrow,  pp.  270,  S7I.) 

Our  ships  were  lying  at  PljiiioQlh» 
after  a  cruise,  when,  on  the  19th  of 
Jnly,  word  was  broiwht  that  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  was  in  the  Channel,  near  the 
Liiard  Point.  The  Ei^iish  fleet  waa 
immediately  towed  out  to  sea,  and  on 
the  following  day  discerned  the  Spa- 
nish ships,  with  their  lohy  turretSy 
*«  like,**  says  Mr.  Barrow,  **  so  man/ 
floating  castles,  their  line  extending 
its  wings  about  leTen  milest  in  tho 
ahape  of  a  half-moon.**  Tbev  were 
proceeding  slowly,  though  with  aD 
sail  set  On  the  22nd  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  sent  out  his  pinnace,  chal- 
lenging the  Duke  of  Blodina  Sidooia^ 
to  give  the  defiance,  bj  firing  fint* 
An  action  then  commenced,  in  whidi 
the  Enfflish  ships,  and  especially  tboeo 
of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobish<r» 
did  great  execution.  A  narrative/ 
cited  by  Mr.  Barrow,  from  the  MS. 
of  a  Spanish  officer  who  waa  on  board 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia's  flag- 
ship, says:— <« Their  (the  Englbh) 
Tessels  were  well  fbnght,  and  under 
such  good  management  that  thej  did 
with  them  as  they  pleased."  Thb  waa 
what  Drake  anticipated.  He  relied 
on  the  superior  seamanship  of  our 
men,  and  knew  that  thus  moro  oonU 
be  done  with  our  small  veasels  than 
with  their  monater  hulks.  At  tlio 
dose  of  the  daj  he  captured  a  larga 
galleon,  commanded  bj  Don  Pedro 
de  Valdex,  who,  being  summoned  to 
surrender,  at  first  reftned,  but  hearing 
that  hb  opponent  waa  ikejiery  Drake, 
said,  that  thongh  he  had  reaolved  to 
die»  he  would  jield  to  one  wboeo  ralonr 
was  so  well  known. 

On  thb  night  Drake  neglected  an 
order,  and  bad  nearly  got  into  a  diiR* 
culty.  He  was  instructed  to  cany 
the  light,  but  he  enga^  himself  In 
chasing  some  large  ships,  whidi  he 
took  to  be  enemies,  forgot  the  orders 
and  thus   left  hb  squadron 


*  It  is  entithd,  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Royal  Annada,  from  the 
Port  of  <'or\tnna,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia;  with  an 
account  of  the  events  iwhich  took  place  during  the  said  voyage.**  It  was  sent,  Mr. 
Hiirr(»\v  says,  to  a  gentleman  of  the  admiralty,  from  the.aroiives  of  Sladrid,  alter 

the  ct»nclu>ion  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
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No  harm  followed.  The  fleets  were, 
with  lome  few  iDterruptions,  cngag^ed 
for  several  successiTe  days,  the  Eng- 
lish having,  on  every  occasion,  the  de- 
cided advantage.  Such  was  their  con- 
fidence, that  it  was  proposed  to  Lord 
Howard  to  board  the  Spaniards  at 
once ;  but  that  judicious  leader  de- 
clined doing  what,  considering  the 
relative  forces  and  appointments, 
would  have  placed  us  at  disadvantage. 
There  were,  however,  close  actions 
with  many  of  the  ships;  and  the 
Spaniards  had,  at  time?,  great  advan- 
ti^e  from  their  superior  weight  of 
metal.  Still  they  were  the  beaten 
and  flying  party,  and  were  making  for 
Calais,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  form- 
ing a  junction  with  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  On  the  26th,  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  exercising  a  singular  pri- 
vilege, bestowed  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and 
•ome  others,  and  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  make  no  farther  attack  on 
the  enemy  until  they  were  in  the 
Straits  of  Calais.  Following  the 
Spaniards,  they  arrived  there  on  the 
28th — were  on  that  day  joined  by 
Lord  Henry  Seymour's  squadron,  and 
had  now  with  them,  altogether,  one 
hundred  and  forty  sail,  "all  stout 
•hips  and  good  sailors.'*  They  an- 
chored near  the  enemy,  and  selecting 
•ight  of  their  wurst  ships,  charged 
them  with  combustibles,  and  putting 
them  on  Are,  set  them,  about  mid- 
night, the  wind  and  tide  favouring 
them,  among  the  Spanish  fleet.  This 
produced  the  greatest  consternation. 
They  cut  their  cables,  and  with  some 
loss  put  to  sea»  retreating  towards  the 
north.  On  the  29th,  the  two  arma- 
ments were  engaged  oflf  the  Flemish 
coast,  and  as  the  SpanianU  fought 
with  their  accustomed  spirit,  there 
was  a  desperate  action.  Drake's  ship 
received  forty-two  balls  through  her 
hull,  and  two  of  them  passed  through 
bis  own  cabin.  Several  of  the  largest 
of  the  Spanish  ships  were,  according 
to  the  narrative  mentioned  al>ove, 
rendered  unserviceable ;  and  Drake, 
in  a  despatch  home,  writes  that  the 
Duke  of  Sidoni<i  would  sn(»n  be  wiAh- 
ing  himself  '*  at  Santa  Maria,  among 
bis  orangt.'-trc'i'S."  The  arnia<la  was 
now  flying,  pursued  by  .storms,  and  a 
hostile  fluet,  with  damaged  rigging, 
and  in  want  of  cables  and  anchors. 
They  doubled  the  north  of  Scotland, 


and  sought  to  gain  tMr  omu  porta  hj 
the  western  coast  of  ImImmL  T^ 
lost,  by  shipwreck,  along  that  eoaat  bo 
less  than  eighty-one  shipty  and  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  men,  excliiaiv«  of 
those  killed  in  actions.  The  f«v 
ships  that  ever  reached  Spain  wcrt 
shattered  by  storm  and  war»  with 
their  remaining  crews  redncod  bf 
sickness,  and  subdued  by  shame.  Sim 
was  the  end  of  the  invmcUfie  Armada. 
Philip  received  the  intelligence  with 
becoming  humility,  as  a  judgment 
from  God.  The  Pope  was  abaabed* 
as  much  bv  the  failure  of  his  pro- 
phecies as  by  the  result  of  the  expe* 
dition :  but  there  was  one  whose  front 
knew  no  change.  Mendoia  had  hb 
printing-press  at  work  in  Paris*  and* 
while  it  was  known  that  the  Spaniards 
were  flying  before  the  English,  spread 
in  all  directions  false  intelliffence,  say- 
ing that  the  Lord  High  Admiral  had 
fled  to  London,  and  that  Drake  was 
taken. 

The  government  resources  were,  at 
this  period,  very  inadequate  to  its 
wants.  It  appears  from  Urake*s  notMi 
that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  pay* 
ing  the  crews,  and  that  he  was  obliged 
to  advance  money  to  the  Lord  Hudi 
Admiral  from  his  own  funds.  To 
preclude  expense,  the  queen's  shipa 
were,  in  the  September  of  this  year* 
paid  off,  and  the  other  vessels  return- 
ed to  their  owners. 

In  the  following  year,  1589,  Philip 
was  said  to  be  preparing  another  ar- 
mada, and  our  government  determined 
to  anticipate  it  by  an  attack  on  Spain. 
They  were,  however,  as  we  hare  seeUt 
at  a  loss  for  resources,  and  it  show* 
both  the  generous  character  of  Draka^ 
and  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
queen,  that  he  came  forward  prollar* 
ing  both  his  money  and  his  servioet» 
under  circumstances  which,  from  his 
experience,  he  must  have  known  to  be 
very  di^advantag^os.  He  and  Sir 
John  Norris  undertook  to  fit  out  an 
expedition,  at  their  own  expense,  as- 
sisted by  some  merchant  adrenturen, 
but  without  any  charge  to  the  govern- 
ment beyond  the  equipment  of  a  few 
ships.  The  project  was,  to  establish 
the  claim  of  Don  Antonio,  a  pro- 
tender,  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and 
to  rescue  that  kingdom  from  the  domU 
nion  of  Spain.  They  counted  on  the  aa- 
sistance  of  the  Portnsuese,  and  oo  that 
of  Muley  Hamet,  ELmg  of  Moroeeow 
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Th«r«  art  diiBcultiM  inteparable 
from  a  corobineU  tea  and  land  eipe- 
dition»  and  there  were  others  inc'u 
dental  to  the  mode  in  which  this  un- 
dertaking was  got  up»  gain  being,  to 
most  embarked  in  it,  rather  more  an 
object  than  glory.  The  fleet  made 
first  for  Corunnat  which  place  they 
prepared  to  besiege,  and  counted  on 
taking  easily  ;  but  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  made  a  desperate  defence, 
their  spirit  being  stimulated  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  female,  who  appears 
to  have  resembled  Augustina  of  Sara- 
goza,  celebrated  by  Byron  and  Wilkie. 
This  person  was  Maria  Pita,  the  wife 
of  an  alferez,  or  ensign.  **  With  a 
spirit  which,"  says  Southey,  **  women 
have  more  often  displayed  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  country,'*  she  was 
foremost  in  danger,  saw  her  husband 
killed  before  her  eyes,  wounded  an 
English  standard-bearer  mortally, 
with  her  lance,  and  rendered  such 
service  that  the  full  pay  of  ensign  was 
settled  on  her  for  fife,  and  the  half- 
pay  on  her  descendants,  in  perpetuity. 
The  English  were  driven  from  the 
breach,  but  the  town  was  aAerwards 
taken,  and  cruelties  practised  which 
may  not  attach  to  Drake,  as  he  had 
not  the  command,  but  which  reflected 
any  thing  but  honour  on  the  expedi- 
tion. The  troops,  after  this,  marched 
to  Lisbon  ;  but  finding  no  feeling  in 
favour  of  Don  Antonio,  and  that  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  had  sent  no  aid 
whatever,  ammunition,  too,  falling 
short,  it  was  determined  to  return  to 
Caseaes,  and  embark  there. 

On  his  return  from  Portugal,  in 
1590,  Drake  was  engaged  with  more 
peaceful  objects.  He  was  made  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Plymouth  ;  on 
which  town,  independentiv  of  his  pub- 
lic servicer,  he  had  many  local  claims. 
**  Plymouth,"  says  Prince,  **  was  before 
his  time  a  dry  town,"  and  the  inhabi- 
tants could  not  get  water  even  to  wash 
their  clothes  nearer  than  a  mile. 
Drake,  by  a  plan  which  shows  his  skill 
in  engineering,  broujfht  a  fresh  ntream, 
the  river  Mtw,  manv  miles  into  the 
town.  *'  Its  xprinj?,"  savs  Mr.  Barrow, 
"  i"*  on  the  siJe  of  Dartinore  seven  or 
liijht  !niU'?>  in  a  dirtet  line  ;  hut  bv 
katlin}^'  th.-  stri'.'un  thr<»u.'h  v.illey.«i, 
w:u>t«  s,  and  ho^'^i  and  cuttiiij^  a  passaj^'e 
fur  it  throu^'h  r<»ck'',  which  prolonged 
tlic  lenj^th  ot'  its  course  lliree  liuies 
the  diiluncc,  he  conveyed  a  clear,  pure 


stream  to  the  head  of  tht  town  |  from 
whence  an  abundant  supppW  k  af* 
forded  to  the  inhabitantSy  and  alto  to 
the  seamen  and  mariners  raaortioff  to 
the  port.*'  This  be  accomplialMd  in 
the  four  winter  months,  and  at  hit 
own  expense.  The  corporatioo  graotod 
a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  llftj 
pounds,  not  to  deA*ay  the  ohargo  of 
the  works,  but  to  compenaate  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  landt.  Tho  town  it 
now  deriving  from  thu  work  an  annoal 
income  of  two  tbootand  ponnda.  Whoa 
the  Armada  threatened  England,  Ply- 
mouth was  exposed  and  nnproteetad, 
and  many  of  the  inhabttantt  romovod 
their  families  and  propertict  away 
from  it.  It  was  at  Drake's  toggtt 
tion,  and  under  his  superinteodenot^ 
that  it  was  first  fortified.  He  eon- 
trihuted  one  hundred  potmdty  and 
obtained  twelve  hundrea  ponndt  for 
the  purpose  from  the  goTemmont* 
through  Lord  Burleigh.  Ho  had  alto 
cannon  placed  on  the  Hoe  (a  oormp- 
tion  of  the  word  **  haw,"  the  Saxon 
▼ernacular  for  **  hill "),  and  put  In  a 
state  of  defence  the  island  in  the 
sound,  before  that  time  called  St 
Nicholas's  Island,  but  sinoe  and  now 
only  known  as  Drake's  Island.  Thoa 
he  thought  they  might  hold  ont  against 
a  large  force  for  at  least  ton  dajt» 
which  would  enable  the  ffOTtnuneni 
to  come  to  their  relief.  At  the  tamo 
time,  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, Sir  Francis  brought  hit  wilh 
and  establishment,  and  fixed  hit  real* 
dence  there.  He  also  deriaed  a  night 
guard  for  the  town.  On  Blaj-daj,  fai 
his  time,  and  for  many  years  mttf 
1300  men,  well  appointed,  mostertd  on 
the  Hoe.  Of  these,  a  certain  nombor 
kept  watch  every  night.  Sir  Prancia 
himself  being  the  first  to  begin.  Hak- 
luyt  mentions  his  having  applied  to 
Sir  Francis  Drake  to  asatst  him  in 
estabUshing  a  lectureship  on  naviga- 
tion in  London,  and  that  **  at  the  vm4o 
first  he  answered  that  he  liked  to  well 
the  notion,  that  he  would  give  twentio 
poundes  by  the  yeare  standing,  and 
twentie  poundes  more  beforeliand  to  a 
learned  man,  to  furnish  him  with  In- 
struments and  maps."  In  conjunetioQ 
with  his  friend.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  ho 
founded  a  benevolent  institution,  for 
which  numbers  still  bless  their  memo- 
ries. In  the  year  1 590  they  establiahed 
what  was  long  known  as  the  Ch^Mi  at 
Ckatkttm,  for  relieviog  tho  wantt  of 
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Mamen  maimed  or  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Greenwich  in  1804>  and  in 
1814  was  consolidated  by  act  of  par- 
liament with  Greenwich  Hospital. 
*'  Its  income^'*  as  Mr.  Barrow  informs 
us,  **  was  derived  from  the  small  de- 
duction of  six  pence  per  man  per 
monthy  a  certain  share  or  prize  money, 
and  some  other  sources,  with  the  in- 
terest of  about  £1,350,000,  to  which 
the  capital  had  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  In  the  year  1818,  after  the 
long  revolutionary  war,  the  number  of 
seamen  and  marines  who  received  pen- 
sions amounted  to  32,278,  and  the 
sum  to  £386,564.  For  the  present 
year  the  sum  is  £212,000."  Drake  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  bachelor. 
He  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  married, 
to  Elizabeth,*  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  George  Sydenham,  of  Coombo 
Sydenham,  in  Somersetshire,  and  had 
no  children.  The  ladv  survived  him, 
and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
William  Courtenav,  of  Powdersham 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  In 
1587»  Sir  Francis  Drake  purchased 
the  house  and  domain  of  Buckland 
Abbey,  then  called  Buckland  Monac- 
horum,  one  of  those  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Taw,  ten  miles  from  Plymouth, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Trayton  Fuller  Elliot  Drake,  Bart, 
of  Nutwell  Court,  Buckland  Abbey, 
Skenford  and  Sheaf  hayne  House,  the 
present  representative  of  the  family, 
and  a  lineal  di^scendant  of  our  great 
admiral's  brother.  At  Buoklan(l  Ab- 
bey there  is  a  full-length  original  pic- 
ture of  Sir  Francis,  painted  in  1.>SU, 
with  the  sword  and  an  old  drum  \i  hich 
he  had  with  him  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world.  Long  before  he  was  re- 
turned for  Plymouth,  Drake  had  nat 
in  parliament  for  a  Cornish  borough. 
He  was  a  good  man  of  business,  and, 
as  we  can  very  well  believe  from  his 
letters  and  other  traces  of  his  pen,  an 


effective  speaker.  In  15^,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  debfttcM*  and  wat 
of  great  service  to  the  government  in 
advocating  the  necessity  of  graatiog 
supplies. 

After  being  upwards  of  four  yeert 
ashore,  Drake  was  asked  to  engase 
in  another  expedition.  Spain  agam 
threatened  an  invasion,  but  om*  go- 
vernment had  now  acquired  so  nmefa 
confidence,  that  they  determined  to 
send  a  main  portion  of  their  fleet  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  harass  the  enemy 
in  their  possessions  there.  They  gave 
six  of  their  best  ships  to  the  ezpedi* 
tion,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
twenty,  were  supplied  by  adventorera 
— the  usual  mode,  as  we  have  teen^  at 
this  time.  Drake  and  Hawkins  were 
the  chief  contributors.  Drake  was 
appointed  admiral,  Hawkins,  vice-ad* 
miral,  and  Sir  Thomas  BaskerviUe 
general  of  the  land  forces.  Drake 
had  already  acquired  hononr,  and 
wealth,  and  fame,  and  was  now  about 
to  hazard  all  and  his  life  in  a  doubtful 
undertaking.  The  Spaniards,  taught 
bv  experience,  were  oetter  prepared 
along  the  main  than  in  his  former 
visits,  and  Philip*  with  an  energy  that 
does  him  credit,  had  supplied  his  Iosm* 
of  the  Armada  by  ships  of  an  im- 
proved build,  more  manageable,  and 
carrying  a  greater  weight  of  metaL 
The  adventure,  therefore,  was  not  a 
promising  one,  and  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  wonder  that  Drake 
engaged  in  it.  He  probably  accented 
the  command  from  a  sense  of  dntyy 
at  the  desire  of  the  queen,  and  being 
of  a  generous  temperament,  astistcS 
freely  with  his  money.  Hawkins«  his 
old  commander  and  near  friend,  had 
particular  reasons  for  being  aniions 
for  the  undertaking,  and  it  b  likely 
that  this  was  an  inducement  to  Drake 
to  join  in  it.  He  was  also,  no  doubtt 
influenced  by  that  restless  spirit  of 
adventure  which  appears,  wbethtr  from 
nature  or  habit,  to  have  now  formed 
part  of  his  character,  and  he  was,  for 


*  In  Mrs.  Bray's  "  Tamar  and  Tavy,"  tbere  are  many  popular  traditioBs  about 
Drake,  which  show  what  a  hold  he  has  on  thr  imaginations  of  the  peasantry  of 
Devon  and  Somerset.  A  Somersetshire  lep^cnd  tells,  that,  being  away  from  hb 
lady  seven  twflvomontlis  unil  a  dav,  and  newr  hoard  of,  Kho  i*onccived  she  had  a 
right  to  rop:ard  him  as  (iv'ad,  ami  marry  again.  She  had  a  new  lover— Bud  tb«i 
wedding  day — and  the  partii-ri  wer«>  on  their  wnt  to  chnrch,  when  a  great  stone 
frnm  the  clouds  ffll  among  them,  and  the  marriage  was  abandone«l  in  fear.  Soon 
after,  Drake  returned,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  besought  his  wife  for 
smile  betrayed  him.  and  all  her  aft'vction  reviving,  she  fell  into  his  arms. 
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his  sUtioDy  ttill  young— little  more 
thjin  fifty.  It  ouffht  to  excite  more 
surprtM  that  Hawkins  should  take  part 
in  Auch  a  project.  He  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age;  was  wealthy, 
having  inherited  much  from  his  father, 
an<I  tniule  more  for  himself  by  early 
rnvin^,  as  well  as  by  public  services. 
Ho  had  been,  as  rear-admiral,  next  in 
coininand  tn  Drake  in  the  Armada 
war,  wAii  much  in  the  counsels  of  the 
uuceii,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  navy 
tor  two-aiid- twenty  years.  His  motive 
is  i^Aid  to  have  been  to  trace  out  and 
release  a  son  who  was  captured  by  the 
Spani>h  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  after 
nmkii)^  uith  his  single  ship  as  gallant 
a  resi&tunoe  as  our  records  tell  of. 
Having  raised  his  flag  on  board  the 
l)eHance»  Drake  took  his  farewell  of 
rivmouth  on  the  *i8th  of  August, 
\yXi.  On  reaching  the  Canaries, 
they  reduecd  the  chief  island  of  that 
^'rou|s  and  then  made  for  Dominica. 
N\  Ii4-n  ofT  that  island,  one  of  their 
frigate>,  chased  by  five  Spaniards  of 
large  si/e,  was  captured.  A  greater 
midt'ortunc  soon  followed  ;  Sir  John 
Hawkins  took  ill»  and  on  reaching  the 
roadstead  of  Porto- Rico  breathed  his 
last.  His  death  is  generally  attributed 
to  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  the  frigate;  but 
that  is  not  in  the  least  likely,  and  the 
climate,  which  afterwards  caused  such 
mortality  in  the  squadron,  is  cause 
enough  for  the  death  of  a  man  of 
eighty.  On  that  night  they  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  town,  and  while 
at  Mipper  the  guns  from  the  fort 
opened  on  them,  and  a  shot  piercing 
the  ^rand  cabin  struck  the  stool  cm 
uhicl)  Drake  $at  from  under  him, 
killed  Sir  Nicholas  Clifford,  mortally 
wounded  a  Mr.  Browne,  and  hurt 
some  others.  Drake  was  attached  to 
Browne,  who  had  the  strange  name 
of  **  Brute,"  and  taking  leave  of  him 
when  going  forward  to  the  assault,  he 
s;iid,  **  Ah,  dear  Brute,  I  could  grieve 
for  tht  e !  hut  now  is  no  time  for  me 
to  let  down  my  spirits."  The  attack 
w  as  made  with  desperate  courage,  but 
firml  V  re>i!.ted,  for  the  Spaniards  were 
well  {trc-pared,  and  had  sent  away  their 
tr«  a>iin ,  and  women  and  children. 
Afi(  r  considerable  loss  on  both  sides, 
I)rak<-  (Irt  w-  otl'  his  men,  having  gained 
no  «»l»Je<  t  h»'\oi»d  that  of  destroying 
^ome  shipping.  They  afterwards  at- 
tacked other  places,  took  Rio  de  la 
Hacha  and  NombrcdcDios,  and  Bas- 


kenrille  landed  the  troope»  and  at- 
tempted to  make  hb  way  to  Paaaai* 
through  the  paMee  of  DarWn.  In 
this  their  great  object  they  were  die- 
appointed.  They  were  haraiied  bj 
ambuscades  of  Spaniards  and  Indiaoey 
were  assailed  with  musketry  from  tho 
woods,  and  after  a  mardi,  **  to  tore 
as  never  Englishmen  roarebed  boforo*** 
they  found  themselves  opposed  by  ro-^ 
cent  and  nnexpected  fortifications,  and 
were  compelled  to  return  to  their 
ships.  Drake  b  said  to  have  Mt 
deeply  the  faaluree  of  the  expedition^ 
which  are  nsnally  ascribed  to  hb  own 
wilfulness  in  invading  one  of  the  CSft- 
nary  islands  against  the  wishes  of  Haw- 
kins. The  delay,  however,  if  at  all 
against  the  advice  of  Hawkins,  was 
not  material,  as  there  was  bat  little 
time  lost  there.  The  real  mistakes 
appear  to  have  been  a  want  of  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  preparations  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  main  .that  Drake 
relied  with  too  sanguine  a  confidence 
on  the  co-operation  of  bu  former 
friends,  the  Simerons— and  that  the 
operations  were  commenced  at  the 
mihealthy  season.  A  fatal  aickness 
now  spread  in  the  fleet — the  chief 
surgeon  was  carried  oflT,  two  of  the 
captains  died,  and  Drake  was  hinaelf 
attacked.  Defeated  in  hb  hopca— be 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  sosceptible  of 
disease.  After  a  few  days*  illnesst  be 
died  on  board  the  Defiance,  off  Porto- 
Bello,  on  the  28th  of  Jannarr,  1596» 
and  in  the  fift;|r-third  year  of  ma  age. 
He  received,  m  thoee  regions  where 
he  first  made  his  repotation,  a  eea* 
man's  funeral — his  remains,  endoeed 
in  a  leaden  coiBn,  were  committed  to 
the  deep,  with  the  solemnitiee  of  the 
Church  of  England  service,  and  the 
mournful  signab  and  firing  of  the 
fleet. 

The  questionable  acts  of  Drake  aro^ 
to  a  great  extent,  pallUted  bj  a  con- 
sideration of  the  circnmstances  and 
state  of  feeling  of  the  time;  bat, 
whatever  may  Im  thought  of  them,  wo 
are  bound  to  extol  hb  talents,  and  to 
honour  him,  for  the  services  be  ren- 
dered his  country.  Bv  bis  early  tot- 
ages,  he  noade  known  the  great  traeka 
of  trade— dispelled  the  alanns  which, 
up  to  hU  time,  had  closed  the  oassage 
into  the  Pacific — discoverea  Cape 
Horn — showed,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  **  Portugab  were  fobe,**  In  ascrib- 
ing such  horrors  to  the  roote  bj  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  thus  led  to 
the  establishment  of  our  commerce 
with  the  East.  He  awakened  the  desire 
for  foreign  trade — stimulated  it  by  the 
wealth  he  gained,  and  by  the  accounts 
be  gave  of  the  riches  abroad — and 
made  it  the  more  practicable,  by  the 
improvements  he  introduced  into  the 
merchant  service.  He  was,  undoubt- 
•dly»  the  main  founder  of  our  navy. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion,  and  at  that  of 
Hawkins,  that  it  was  placed  on  a  more 
regular  footing — the  Queen  assign^iing 
a  yearly  sum  of  £8970  for  keeping  it 
in  repair.      He  was,  we  are  told,  the 


first  who  introduced  the  ud  of 
nomy  into  practical  navig»ti<Mi  thi 
first,  too,  who  directed  anythior  Vkkm 
attention  to  the  importanoe  of  di** 
cipline,  the  practice  of  gnDDery,  ihm 
finding  of  ships,  and  the  preeenratioB 
of  the  health  of  crews.  Sbowingr  our 
sailors  the  value  of  good  seamanships 
he  taught  them  to  disregard  tba  larg» 
ships  of  Spain — and  finally^  be  gav« 
to  our  flag  that  far-spread  fame,  wmehf 
from  the  days  of  the  Armada,  to  thooo 
of  our  recent  victories  in  Syria,  it 
maintained  with  increasing  honour* 


HYMN    TO    THE    SEA. 

Roll  on,  roll  on,  thou  "  melancholy  sea,** 
That  bearest  on  thy  breast  my  love  from  me ; 
I  stand  beside  thee,  and  I  gaze  upon 
The  fading  vessel  that  will  soon  be  gone. 
Oh  1  bear  him  safely,  though  away  from  me ; 
Rage  not  in  storms*,  but  murmur  tranquilly  ; 
Make  him  remember  her  who  thinks  on  him> 
And  weeps,  and  watches,  till  her  eyes  grow  dim— 
Thou  melancholv  sea  I 

Blue  sea,  I  chide  thee  not,  though  I  am  sad. 
And  all  in  mournful  hues  thy  waves  seem  clad ; 
But  onco  1  loved  the  burging  billows*  spray. 
And  thought  their  music  ever  blithe  and  gay ; 
Now  I  am  sorrowful,  and  in  thy  moan 
I  think  I  hear  a  drowning  sailor's  groan  ; 
Thy  waters  leap  on  high,  but  seem  to  me 
To  sing  of  shipwrecks  with  a  fiendish  glee— 
Thou  melancholy  sea  I 

Roll  on,  roll  on,  ye  light  and  sportive  waves. 
Ye  look  not  as  ye  roll'd  o'er  sailor's  graves: — 
And  I  do  smile,  and  jest,  and  gaily  sing. 
To  hide  the  deep-felt  pang  my  heart  doth  wring. 
Like  thee,  blue  sea,  beneath  a  smiling  face, 
I  bear  deep  anguish  none  may  haply  trace  ; 
A  careless  mien,  and  jesting  tongue  may  hide 
Griefs,  like  sunk  rocks  beneath  thy  swelling  tide^ 
Thou  melancholy  sea ! 

Bear  on  that  barque,  and  take  her  safe  to  port, 
Change  not  to  ruclrness  thy  now  graceful  sport : 
In  fervent  prayer  I  kneel  upon  thy  shore. 
For  blfssinps  on  the  form  1  see  no  more. 
Blue  ocean  !  parting  those  who  love  so  well, 
What  wonder  if  thy  roar  should  seem  a  knell? 
Too  oft  thou  rollest  o'er  a  clieri.sh'd  head, 
Too  oft  our  lov'd  ones  6nd  an  ocean  bed— - 
Thou  melancholy  sea ! 
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ISSAYt.       BY    AN    INVALID.* 


This  U  a  wise  and  thoughtful  book— . 
the  offspring  of  a  lofty  mind — and, 
coming  to  us  with  iU  pleading  roottOf 

**  For  they  bmtb*  tnith  Uut  brMltae  UmIt  woi4i 

cannot  fail  in  finding  a  welcome.  Its 
tone  i!«  healthy  ;  ana  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals  are  of  the  highest  kind. 
We  have  seldom  opened  a  Tolume 
more  pregnant  in  noble  thought ;  and 
throughout  are  the  traces  of  a  disci- 
plined spirit — a  spirit  raised  and 
exalted  hv  sufTering,  which  finds  **  good 
in  evervthing"  it  encounters  by  the 
WAV  to  its  rest. 

The  writer  is  evidently  a  woman. 
Were  we  without  the  half  acknow- 
ledgment  that  it  is  so,  we  should  have 
surmised  the  fact  from  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  work.  There  is  the 
chari^cteristic  fortitude  of  the  sex 
under  great  privation  and  trial  mant- 
ft&t  ;  the  silent  endurance  ;  the  pi^ 
tient  hope  ;  the  weakness  where  man 
would  he  6trong»  and  the  power  where 
man  would  be  weak  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  deep  religion  of  the  heart,  and  its 
inner  devotion,  which  ire  find  so  diffi- 
cult— and  sometimes  impossible  —  to 
attain  to.  Moreover,  the  style  betrays 
the  practised  hand  ;  it  is  simple,  yet 
eloquent,  never  deficient  in  power,  and 
alwAvs  unaffected  and  chaste  ;  its 
beaut v  is  not  marred  by  fal»e  orna- 
ment. Wf  were  constantly  reminded 
hv  it  of  what  the  old  Spectator  quaintly 
tertnv"!  "  thinking  aloud*' — the  highest 
praisr  that  can  Ix)  given  to  the  essay 
loiin  of  composition. 

Uut  we  hear  some  of  our  own  read- 
ers turning  impatiently  from  the  title 
ot*  our  review.  "  *  Essays  ;  by  an  In- 
vulidl' — |KMih,  pooh!  what  does  the 
fticU  man,  or  woman — whichever  it  be 
—  nie.m  hv  rhronidinff  his,  or  her, 
pairj**  ati'l  irriefs  ■> — cataloguing,  I  sup- 
po'sc,  the'  phv^ician''*  vi»it.«,  and  copying 
out  thr  a|M.iluc.irN'>  l.ill^.  I'll  none 
ot'  if,  nr^.j  ^>.•i-^  on."  He  not  >o  ha»ty, 
gooii  tVieU'l,  f  "T  wt'  ktjow  vou  are  not 
in  getur.ii  ho  ihoughileM.      Have  you 


never  looked  opon  tickiMM  in  its  trat 
liffht,  at  a  course  of  moral  probAllodb 
which  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  dim 
through,  albeit  the  journey  itself  bt 
wearisome?  Have  yoa  new  •zptrU 
mentally  felt  the  new  ideas  \t  pim 
one — beheld  the  new  light  it  floodt 
this  world  in — and  found  in  your  own 
breast  such  revealings  of  present  and 
future  good  as  more  tlian  atoned 
for  whatever  of  trial  it  brought  joa  ? 
We  know  well  that  health  and  siek- 
ness  are  two  states  so  different,  that 
there  can  exist — naturally — but  Httlt 
sympathy  between  them  ;  and  now  wo 
are  not  going  to  bring  yon  into 
the  ffloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  but 
into  bright  light.  In  examining  tho 
work  before  us,  we  shall  show  voa 
trains  of  thought  which  the  healthfkd 
are  too  giddy  to  seek  after,  and  wbioh 
perhaps  they  are  not  constituted  to 
experience,  even  were  their  seoroh 
most  diligently  conducted. 

In  truth,  the  daily  life  of  the  mind 
is  a  thing  too  generally  nevlected; 
No  doubt  metaphysical  studies  are 
more  followed  now  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  and  the  nroyess  we  have 
made  in  them  is  as  pleasing  as  it  hat 
been  unexpected ;  but  in  these  we  have 
more  the  mind*s  history  than  the  reoord 
of  iU  daily  experiences.  They  rather 
lay  before  us  the  development  of  its 
marvellous  powers,  than  reach  wmA 
touch  us  by  a  sense  of  personal  eo* 
gagement.  Thus  they  want  mcfiii. 
duaUhf :  and  relate  to  the  common 
possessions  of  the  species,  chiefly  if 
not  altogether.  It  is  fiir  different  to 
know  these  things  ourselves,  to  learn 
them  from  our  own  inner  tboogbts^ 
and  form  our  philosophy  less  on  books 
than  on  the  y*^*  nmm^.  When  laid 
aside  fV*om  the  busier  scenes  of  lif^ 
we  are  in  a  manner  constrained  to  t>h 
wise  self-searching.  The  period  of 
invalidism,  which  unfits  us  for  the 
turmoil  of  active  existence,  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  acauiremeni 
of  this  hallowing  wisdom.  We  breathe 
a  purer   air.      When  worldly  hope 
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dies,  a  better  hope  is  born  ;  and  in  a 
few  days  or  hours  of  sickness,  we  ac- 
quire experiences  which  the  long  years 
of  previous  health  had  failed  to  im- 
part. 

The  measure  of  time  is  not  the 
Tears  we  live,  but  the  feelings  we 
have  present  with  us  during  their  * 
progpress.  Thus,  some  hours  are 
longer  with  us  than  as  many  davs ; 
and  some  days  seem  as  though  they 
would  never  end.  We  speak  of  sea- 
sons of  agony,  whether  of  mind  or 
body.     Byron  says  to  the  purpose — 

•*  A  ilunbering  thought  U  capable  of  yean. 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 

Pain  or  joy  become,  in  their  several 
ways,  the  gauges  of  duration  —  the 
former  lengthening  it  out  into  an 
apparently  interminable  existence  — 
the  latter  causing  even  years  to  pass 
away  in  rapid  and  unmarked  flight. 
The  experience  of  every  one  will  con- 
firm our  statement.  But  these  anta- 
gonistic principles  (and  not  less  so  in 
their  nature,  than  in  their  present 
effects)  leave  behind  them,  with  the 
heart  that  receives  them  aright,  one 
abiding  influence  of  good.  Pain  passes 
away,  and  is  forgotten  ;  good  subsists, 
and  immortally  survives.  This  is  the 
subject  our  author  first  handles : — 

••  The  sick-room  becomes  the  scene  of 
intense  convictions ;  and  among  those, 
none,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  distinct 
than  that  of  the  permanent  nature  of 
good,  and  the  transient  nature  of  evil. 
At  times  I  could  almost  believe  that 
long  sickness  or  other  trouble  is  or- 
dained to  prove  to  us  this  verv  point — 
a  point  w  orth  any  costlinrss  of  proof. 

**  Thu  truth  may  pass  across  the  mind 
of  one  who  has  hutfcred  briefly — may 
occur  to  him  when  glanrini^  back  over 
his  experience  of  a  short  sharp  illness 
or  adrersitv.  He  mav  sav  to  him.^elf 
that  his  temporary  suflTerinp^  brou<i^ht 
him  lasting  good,  in  revealing  to  him 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  the 
close  connexion  of  human  happiness  with 
things  unseen ;  but  this  occasional  re- 
cognition of  the  truth  is  a  very  different 
thmff  from  the  abiding  and  unspeakably 
vivid  conviction  of  it,  which  arises  out 
of  a  condition  of  protracted  suffering. 
It  mav  look  like  a  paradox  to  say  that 
a  condition  of  permanent  pain  is  that 
which,  above  all,  proves  to  one  the 
transii*nt  nature  of  pain  ;  but  this  is 
what  I  do  affirm,  and  can  testify. 

*'  The  apparent  contradiction  lies  in 
the  words  '  permanent  pain' — that  con- 


dition being  made  up  of  a  leriea  of  v&hm^ 
each  of  which  is  annihilatad  ma  it  d^ 
parts ;  whereas,  all  real  good  haa  aa 
existence  beyond  the  moinent«  and  is 
indeed  indestructible. 

"  A  day's  illness  may  teach  sooMthiiig 
of  this  to  a  thoughtful  mind;  bat  the 
most  inconsiderate  can  scarcely  fail  to 
learn  the  lesson,  when  the  proof  is 
drawn  over  a  succession  of  montha  and 
seasons.  With  me,  it  has  now  indoded 
several  New  Year's  days ;  and  what 
have  they  taught  me  ?  ii-hat  anj  fntore 
New  Year's  restrospect  cannot  poaaibly 
contradict,  and  must  confirm ;  tbonga 
it  can  scarcely  illustrate  further  what 
is  already  as  clear  as  its  moon  and 
stars." 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  past  year's 
experiences,  our  invalid  proceeds :— • 

**  During  the  year  looked  back  apoo« 
all  the  days,  and  moxt  hours  of  the  day, 
have  had  their  portion  of  pain — ^usoally 
mild — now  ana  then,  for  a  few  marked 
hours  of  a  few  marked  weeks,  8e%*cro 
anil  engrossing;   while,  perhapa,  some 
dozen  evenings,  and  half-duaen  morn- 
ings, are  remenilicred  as  being  times  of 
almost  entire  ease.      So  much  for  tlie 
body.      The   mind,   meantime,   though 
clear  and  active,  has  been  so  far  affected 
by  the  bodilv  state  as  to  lose  all  its 
gaiety,  and,  f>y  disuse,  almost  to  forget 
its  sense  of  enjoyment.      During  the 
year,  perhaps,  there  may  have  been  two 
surprises  of  light-hcartedness,  for  four 
hours  in  June,  and  t  wo  hours  and  a  half 
in  (>ctolH>r,  with  a  few  single  flashes  of 
joy  in  the  intermediate  seasons,  on  the 
oi'currence  of  some  rousing  idea,  or  the 
revival    of   some    ancient    associatioo. 
Over  all  the  rest  has  brooded  a  thick 
heavy  cloud  of  care,  apparently  canse- 
less,  but  not  for  that  the  less  real.    This 
is  the  sum  of  the  pains  of  the  vear,  in 
relation  to  illness.     Where  are  the  pains 
now  ?     Not  only  gone,  but  annihilated. 
They   are  destroycHl   so  utterly,    that 
even  memory  can  lay  no  hold  upon  then. 
Thi*  fact  of  their  occurrence  is  all  that 
even  memory  can  preserve.     The  sen- 
sat  ions  themselves  cannot  be  retained, 
nor  ri»calletl,  nor  revived  ;  they  are  the 
most  absolutely  evanescent,  the  most 
essentially  and  completely  destmctible 
of  all  things.     Sensations*  are  nalmagi. 
nable  to  those  who  are  most  familiar 
nith  them.      Their  concomitants  mar 
be  rememberiHl,  and  so  vividly  conceivfd 
of,  as  to  excite  emotions  at  a  fhtnre 
time :    but   the    sc»nsations    thenuelTes 
cannot   be  conceivtrd  of  when  absent. 
This  pain,  i%hich  I  feel  now  as  1  write, 
I  have  felt  iimumerahle  tisses  before; 
yet.  accustomed  as  I  am  to  sal«tani 
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and  manage  it,  the  tentatlon  Itself  it  new 
every  time ;  and  a  few  botnrt  bailee  I 
»hall  be  at  unable  to  repreeent  It  to 
ro  jself  as  to  tbe  healtblest  person  la  the 
house.  Thus  are  all  tbe  palas  of  tbe 
3rcar  annihilated.      What  reouiiDS  ? 

*'  All  the  good  remains. 

*'  And  how  is  this?  whence  this  wide 
diflerenco  between  the  good  and  tlie 

"  Decaafe  the  good  is  indissolublj 
connected  with  ideas — with  the  unseen 
realities  which  are  indestructible.  This 
i5  true,  even  of  those  pleasures  of  sense 
which  of  themselves  would  bo  as  evanes* 
c<*nt  a^  bodily  pains.  The  flowers  sent 
to  roc  by  kind  neighbours  have  not 
pcriNluHl — that  is,  the  idea  and  pleasure 
uf  them  remain,  though  every  olossom 
was  withered  months  ago.  The  game 
and  fruit,  eaten  in  their  season,  remain 
as  comforts  and  laxuries,  preserved  in 
the  love  that  sent  them.  Every  letter 
and  conversation  abide — every  new  idea 
is  mine  for  ever  ;  all  the  knowledge,  all 
the  experience  of  the  year  b  so  much 
gain.  Even  the  courses  of  the  planets, 
and  the  changes  uf  the  moon,  and  the 
hay-making  and  harvest,  are  eo  much 
immortal  wealth — as  resJ  a  possession 
as  all  the  pain  of  the  year  was  a  passing 
apparition.  Yes  ;  even  the  quick  bursts 
or  6un.shine  are  still  mine.  For  one 
instance,  which  will  well  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  let  us  look  back  so  far  as  the 
fiprinq,  and  take  one  particular  night  of 
fievere  pain,  which  made  all  rest  im- 
posiiihle.  A  short  intermission,  which 
cnabh^i  me  to  send  my  servant  to  rest, 
having  ended  in  pain.  I  was  unwilling 
to  give  further  disturbance,  and  wan- 
deretl,  from  mere  misery,  from  my  bed 
and  my  dim  room,  which  seemed  full  of 
pain,  to  th(>  next  apartment,  where  some 
glimmer  throuf;h  the  thick  window- 
curtain  showed  that  there  was  light 
abroad.  Light,  indeed  !  as  I  found  on 
looking  forth.  The  son,  resting  on  the 
edpe  of  the  >«•«,  was  hidden  from  me  by 
the  walls  of  the  old  priorv  ;  but  a  flood 
of  ravs  ])oured  through  the  windows  of 
the  ruin,  and  gushed  over  the  waters, 
htre>%ing  them  with  diamonds,  and  then 
acri'^-s  the  j^reen  down  before  mv  win- 
dows, f^iiiiiiiir  its  furrows,  and  then 
lighting;  up  the  yellow  sands  on  the 
op|)o>iii'  shore  of  the  harbour,  while  the 
markrt-pirden  below  was  glittering 
with  and  bu«y  %«ith  early  bees  and 
bulttrMn<.  lifsiilfs  thi-se  b«»os  and 
bntl«rtli««,  nothing;  .seemeil  stirring, 
i\t'«  i)t  th»'  ••arli«-st  riser  of  the  neigh* 
b«.urh»M»4l,  t«»  >»hom  thf  Rsrden  belongs. 
At  ill'-  monn  lit,  she  wai  passing  down 
to  U^A  th»»  pigs,  and  let  run  her  cows; 
an<l  her  eaAy  pac4\  arms  a-kinibo,  aud 
complacent  survey  of  her  early  greeiu. 


presented  bm  with  a  pleim  of  mm  so 
opposite  to  m J  own  slate,  as  to  ImprMi 
BM  IneiTaoMblj.  I  was  suffering  too 
much  to  en  ioj  this  pletnre  at  the  m^ 
sent :  but  bow  was  ft  at  the  end  of  the 
year?  Tbe  pains  of  all  thoM  honrs 
were  annihilated — m  eoapletelj  Ta* 
nished  as  If  thej  had  never  been ;  while 
tbe  momentary  peep  behind  tbe  window- 
curtain  made  me  possessor  of  this  radiant 
picture  for  evermore.  This  Is  an  lllns* 
tratlon  of  the  universal  fact.  Thai 
brief  Instant  of  good  hM  swallowed  np 
Ions;  weary  hours  of  pain.  An  Inea* 
peiTenced  observer  might,  at  the  mo- 
ment, have  thought  the  oondHlont  of 
my  gain  heavy  enonch;  but  the  con- 
ditions being  not  only  discharged,  but 
annihilated  long  ago,  and  the  treasure 
remaining  for  ever,  would  not  my  bMt 
IHend  congratulate  me  on  that  sunrise  ? 
Suppose  it  shbinr  on,  now  and  for  %fffc^ 
In  the  souls  of  a  nundred  other  InvaUda 
or  mourners,  who  may  have  marked  It 
In  the  same  manner,  and  who  shall 
Mtimate  its  glory  and  its  good  !** 

We  trust  that  there  are  himdredt 
whoM  experiences  are  of  a  like  nature ; 
but  clearly  it  is  not  every  snfliver  who 
poesessM  equal  strength  of  mind.  To 
recogniM  in  pain  a  chastisement  whoM 
tendency  is  nnmized  good— <^  a  mere 
disgoiM  of  blessings  othcrwiM  nnat* 
tainable** — a  holy  medium  throngh 
which  the  muI  must  paM  to  a  higher 
life — one  must  fMl  that  it  is  Mnt  na 
from  a  divine  hand.  Imperfectly  m 
we  frame  our  ideM  now,  calling  Ttry 
often  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  when 
we  acknowledge  that  we  are  at  preMot 
In  a  state  of  moral  discipline»  we  cont 
of  necessity  to  this  happy  condoiioo. 
We  look  not  so  much  on  the  narrow 
present,  as  *«  before  and  after*'  with 
the  eyes  of  memory  and  hope*  and 
see  light  gradually  erolring  from  the 
darkneis,  and  heavenly  Intentions  of 
good  wrought  ont  by  meant  apparently 
toe  mMt  advcTM.  And  so  oar  In* 
valid  is  enabled  to  tpeaky  at  the  twelvo- 
month'send,  of  all 

**  the  richness  of  my  wealth,  as 

I  lie,  on  New  Year's  eve,  surrounded 
by  the  treasures  of  the  departhig  year 
— the  kindly  year  which  has  ntteriy 
destroyed  for  me  so  much  that  Is  ter- 
rible and  grievous,  while  he  leavM  with 
me  all  the  new  knowledge  and  power, 
all  the  teachings  from  on  high,  and  the 
love  from  far  and  near,  aira  even  the 
frailest-seeming  blossom  of  pleMure 
that,  in  any  moment,  he  has  CMt  into 
my  lap." 
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Th«  oloting  of  the  essay  is  very 
beaatiful  :— 

"  True  and  consoling  as  it  mar  be,  to 
find  thus  that  *  trouble  may  endure  for 
a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning/ 
they  have  not  Yullv  learned  the  lessons 
of  the  sick-room  if  they  are  not  aware 
that,  while  the  troubles  of  that  night- 
season  are  thus  sure  to  pass  away,  its 
product  of  thoughts  and  experiences 
must  endure,  till  the  stars  which  looked 
down  upon  the  scene  have  dissolved 
in  their  courses.  The  constellations 
formed  in  the  human  soul,  out  of  the 
chaos  of  pain,  must  have  a  duration, 
compared  with  which,  those  of  the  fir- 
mament are  but  as  the  sparkles  shivered 
over  the  sea  by  the  rising  sun.  To  one 
still  in  this  chaos — if  he  do  but  see  the 
creative  process  advancing — it  can  l>o 
no  reasonable  matter  of  complaint,  that 
his  course  is  laid  the  while  through  such 
a  region ;  and  he  will  feel  almost 
ashamed  of  even  the  most  passing 
anxiety  as  to  how  he  may  be  permitted 
to  emerge.** 

We  have  next  the  subject,  sympathy 
to  the  invalid,  discussed.  How  difA- 
cult  to  sympathize  aright  I  Good-na- 
ture will  not  do  this ;  it  is  too  often 
as  repulsive  as  it  is  kindly-intentioned. 
Friendship  itself  here  at  times  fails ;  it 
has  no  plummet  for  the  depths  of 
hidden  sorrow.  But  when  this  near- 
ness of  identification  is  reached,  what 
boon  on  earth  beside  could  compensate 
for  it  ? 

'*  The  manifestations  of  sympathetic 
feeling  are  as  various  as  of  other  feel- 
ings ;  l)Ut  the  differences  are  marked  by 
those  whom  they  concern  with  a  keen- 
ness proportioned  to  the  hunger  of  their 
heart.  The  rich  man  has  even  some- 
times to  assure  himself  of  tht>  grief  of 
his  friends,  by  their  silence  to  him,  as 
circumstances  which  he  cannot  but  feel 
most  important.  Their  letters,  extend- 
ing over  months  and  years,  perhaps 
contain  no  mention  (»f  his  trial,  no  re- 
ference to  his  condition,  not  a  line  which 
will  show  to  his  executors  that  the 
years  over  which  they  spread  were 
years  of  illness.  Though  he  can  account 
for  this  suppressi<m  in  the  very  love  of 
his  friends,  yet  it  brings  no  particular 
consolation  to  him.  Otiier-,  perhaps, 
administer  praise-  prai«e,  which  is  the 
\8t  thing  an  humbled  sutf'enr  can  ap 
iropriate-  praise  of  his  patience  or  for- 
itude,  which  i>erhupH  arriv«*?i  at  the 
uoment  when  hia  resolution  has  wholly 
fiven  way,  and  tears  may  be  streaming 
rom    hit   eyes,   and    exclamatioiis    of 


anguish  bursting  from  bit  Up*. 
consolations  require  forb6Mrano«,  Imw- 
ever  it  may  be  mingled  with  grmtiCnliL 
Far  different  were  my  emotions  whm 
one  said  to  me,  with  the  force  like  tha 
force  of  an  angel,  *  Why  aboald  we  bt 
bent  upon  your  being  better,  and  make 
up  a  bright  prospect  for  yon  ?  I  see 
no  brightness  in  it ;  and  the  time  aeeme 
past  for  expecting  you  ever  to  be  welL' 
How  my  spirit  rose  in  a  moment  at  tUs 
recognition  of  the  truth? 

**  And  again,  when  I  was  weakly 
dwelling  on  a  consideration  wkira 
troubled  me  much  for  some  time,  that 
many  of  my  friends  gave  me  credit  for 
far  severer  pain  than  I  was  endnring, 
and  that  I  ttius  felt  myself  a  sort  of 
impostor,  encroaching  unwarrantaUj 
on  their  sympathies.  *  Oh,  never  mind» 
was  the  reply;  *that  may  be  more 
balanced  hereafter.  You  will  sofler 
more  with  time,  or  you  will  seem  te 
yourself  to  suffer  more ;  and  then  yon 
will  have  less  sympathy.  We  grow 
tired  of  despairing,  and  think  less  and 
less  of  such  casen,  whether  reasonably 
or  not ;  and  you  may  have  less  sympathy 
when  you  need  it  more,  l^eantimi^ 
you  are  not  answerable  for  what  yovr 
friends  feel ;  and  it  b  good  for  tnem, 
natural  and  right,  whether  yon  think  il 
accurate  or  not/ 

*'  These  words  put  a  new  heart  into 
mc,  dismissed  my  scruples  abont  the 
over-wealth  of  the  present  hour,  and 
strengthened  my  soul  for  future  need  ■ 
the  hour  of  which  has  not,  however, 
vet  arriveil.  It  is  a  comfortable  leMon, 
if  it  may  but  last,  when  one's  friends 
have  ceased  to  hope  unreasonably,  tad 
not  '  grown  tired  of  despairing.' 

*'  Another  friend,  endowed  both  bv 
nature  and  experience  with  tbe  power  i 
speak  of,  gave  me  strength  for  montha, 
for  my  whole  probation,  by  a  brava 
utterance  of  one  word — *  Yes  :*  in  answer 
to  a  hoping  consoler,  I  told  a  troth  of 
fact,  which  sounded  dism^,  though  bo- 
cause  it  was  fact  I  spoke  it  in  no  dismal 
mood ;  and  the  genius  at  my  side,  in  a 
confirmatory  *  yes,'  opened  to  mv  view 
a  whole  world  of  aid  in  prospect  rroa  a 
suul  so  penetrating  and  ao  tme.** 

Yes  ;  the  fitting  habiUnt  of  Uw  Mk 
room  is  truth,  simple  truth  ;  vet,  in  bq 
other  pUce  is  deception,  in  all  ili  bol> 
lowness,  so  «>f>en  found ;  and  ftloo 
hopes  are  excited  by  well-meaning 
friends,  who  with  cmel  mocking  pro- 
mises bid  the  suflerer  look  forward  to 
reviving  health,  even  when  It  hat 
wholly  departed.  The  tnw  frkBd  it 
he  who  tells  the  truth. 

"  If  it  be  askod,  after  an  Hk.  -Who 
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can  coniole  ?  how  it  it  potiible  to  pU 
and  Rootho  the  suflforer  ?'  I  aniwer  that 
nothing  is  more  eaaier,  nothinj^  it  roors 
common,  nothing  more  natural,  to 
simpl«>-inin(i«Ml  |M'ople.  Never  creataro 
hail  more  title  than  I  to  upeak  con- 
fidfuHy  of  this,  from  experience  whidi 
ni«'lt«  my  heart  day  hv  day.  *  Speaking 
tho  truth  in  lore*  \%  the  way.  One  who 
docH  thi^  cannot  hut  he  an  angel  ofcon- 
tolati«)n.  Every  thing  hut  truth  he- 
comr'^  loathed  in  a  tick  room.  The 
restli'S"*  can  repose  on  nothing  but  thii  ; 
th<»  RharpentM  intellectual  appetite  can  ho 
sati^ticd  with  nothing  lest  tubttantial; 
the  suscoptihle  npiritual  taste  can  be 
gratifled  with  nothing  less  genuine, 
noble,  and  fair.  Then  the  question 
arises,  what  sort  of  truth  ?  Why,  that 
which  i»  appropriate  to  the  one  who  ad- 
ministers. To  each  a  separate  gift  may 
bo  appointed.  Only  let  all  avoid  every 
shaddw  of  falsehood.  Let  the  nurse 
avow  that  the  medicine  it  nauteout. 
Let  the  physicians  declare  that  the 
treatment  will  he  painful.  Let  sister, 
or  brother,  or  frit-nd  tell  me  that  I 
must  never  look  to  be  well.  When  the 
time  approaches  that  I  am  to  die,  let 
me  bo  told  that  I  am  to  die,  and  when. 
If  I  encroach  ihoughtles«ly  on  the  time 
or  «itrrni;th  of  those  about  me,  let  me  be 
romintlcd  ;  if  selfishly,  let  me  be  remon- 
strat.'.l  with.  Thus,  to  speak  the  truth 
is  in  the  power  of  all.  Higher  service 
is  a  talent  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
liav<>  a  genius  for  .sympathy — a  genius 
]cs<«  rare,  thank  God,  than  other  kinds.*' 

Of  the  false  kinds  of  consolation, 
th.it  which  sends  us  back  to  our  for- 
mer lives  to  ineditate  on  what  we  have 
done,  and  draw  comfort  from  it,  is 
the  very  vainest  ;  and  we  truly  agree 
with  our  author,  that  the  function  of 
conscience  is  not  that  of  a  comforter. 
The  stern  rehuker  of  all  that  we  do 
amiss,  how  can  it  rejoice  beings  whose 
lives  are  so  many  multiplied  wander- 
in  jr**  ■'  Oh,  little  at  any  time  can  it  do 
other  than  chasten  ;  but,  when  crowd- 
ing  in  its  images  upon  the  heart 
woakcned  by  sickness,  what  can  it  else 
ilu  than  irrevocably  condemn?  And 
yet  mvw  speak  of  the  "  happiness  of  an 
approving  con.science !" 

"  1  stn»nt;lv  il«»ulil  whether  con- 
Rri«ii<«'  wa-  <\»r  aptt<»int»'d  to  the  func- 
ti'ti  <>r  »'«»n>olrr.  I  more  than  doubt  : 
I  iiisli.h,  \e  It.  Aocitrilui;^  to  my  own 
«'\p«ri.  n«  •',  the  utmc*-*!  eiijoymefil  that 
riiii^i  1.  nre  j>  I'apablo  <»t"  is  a  negative 
state,  that  of  eaj»e.  Tho  power  of 
suffering  is  strong,  and  iu  natural  and 
b««t  condition  I  take  to  be  one  of  sinpU 


eaaa;  bat  for  et^oymMt  tnd  ooiuoU* 
tion,  I  bdiave  we  mutt  look  to  othor 
powort  and  iaaoopUbUitiai  of  our  na- 
ture. It  is  inconceivable  to  mo  that 
our  moral  tense  can  ever  be  gratified  br 
any  thing  in  our  own  moral  state.  U 
mu&t  bo  more  offended  by  our  own  tiiu 
and  weaknestet  than  by  all  the  other 
tins  and  weakness  in  the  world,  in  pro* 
portion  at  the  evil  is  more  profoundly 
Known  to  it,  and  more  nakedly  disrntt- 
ing ;  because  it  it  stripped  of  lUT  tho 
allowances  and  palliations  which  are  ad- 
missible in  all  other  caiet.  And  thii 
diagntt  it  not  compenaatod  for  by  a 
corresponding  tatitraction  in  oar  own 
good ;  for  the  very  bett  good  we  can 
ever  recogniie  in  ourtelvet  falls  to  far 
abort  of  our  own  conceptiont,  to  fails 
to  satitfv  the  requititions  of  the  moral 
ten»c,  that  it  can  afford  no  gratifica- 
tion  If  it  it  thus  in  the 

aeaton  of  vigour,  health,  and  telf-eom- 
mand,  how  inezpreatiblv  abturd  it  the 
mistake  of  bringing  such  a  topic  at  oon* 
aolation  to  the  sick  and  tequettered  I.-— . 
to  the  sick,  whote  whole  heart  it  fainty 
and  the  mental  frame  ditordered  more 
or  lett,  in  proportion  at  the  bodv  it 
Jaded  and  the  nervet  unttrnng ;  and  to 
the  sequestered,  who  perforce  devour 
their  own  heartt,  ana  find  them  the 

bitterest    food! If    the 

contoler  conld  but  tee  the  invitible 
array  which  comet  thronging  into  the 
tick  room  from  the  deep  regiont  of  the 
past,  brought  by  every  tound  of  nature 
without,  by  every  movement  of  the 
tpirit  within — the  pale  lipt  of  dead 
friends  whispering  one's  hard  or  careleM 
words,  spoken  in  childhood  or  yonth— 
the  upbraiding  gaze  of  duties  slighted 
and  opportunities  neglected — the  horri- 
ble apparition  of  old  telfithnett  and 
pusillanimities — the  disgusting  foolery 
of  idiotic  vanitiet :  if  the  contoler  eonld 
eatch  a  momentary  glimpte  of  tUi 
phantasmagoria  of  the  tica  room,  he 
would  turn  with  fear  and  loathing  from 
the  patt,  and  thudder,  while  the  mored 
invalid  smiles,  at  such  a  choice  of  topics 
for  solace.  Then  It  might  become  the 
turn  of  the  invalid  to  console— to  ex- 
plain how  thete  are  but  phantoms — how 
solace  does  abound,  though  it  comet 
from  every  region  rather  than  the  king- 
dom of  'conscience — and  how,  whue 
the  patt  is  dry  and  dreary  enough, 
there  are  streams  descending  from  the 
heaven-bright  mountain-topt  of  the  ^i- 
ture,  for  ever  flowing  down  to  our  re- 
treat, pure  enough  for  the  most  fas- 
tidious longing,  abundant  enough  for 
the  thirst ieiit  soul.  The  consoler  may 
then  learn  for  life  how  easily  all  per- 
sonal complacencies  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  while  the  sufliMrer  eaa  teU  oT  a 
tme  *ref«ge  and  strength,' aad' present 
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moro  life-like  in  the  going  fMrth  and  re- 
turn or  ships,  in  the  passage  of  fleets, 
and  in  the  neTer-enaing  Yarietj  of  a 
fishery." 

In  the  writer's  description  of  her 
own  retreat,  we  recognise  that  pleasant 
little  watering-place,  Tjrneroouth*  in 
Northumberland.  What  a  faithful 
Haguerrtotype  painting  is  the  follow- 
ing!— 

*'  But  thon,   there  must  not  be  too 
much   sea.       The  strongest   eyes    and 
nerves  couKl  not  support  the  glare  and 
oppressive  va^tness   of   an    unrelieTed 
expan.se  of  waters.     I  was  aware  of  this 
in  time,  and  fixe<l  mirself  where  the  view 
of  the  sea  wa«  inferior  to  what  I  should 
havf  preferred,  if  I  had  come  to  the 
coa-st  for  a  summer  visit.     Between  my 
window  and  tho  fcea  i«  a  green  down — 
aA  );reen  as  any  field  iu  Ireland;  and  on 
thf  nearer  half  of  this  down,  haymaking 
goes  forward  in  its  season,     it  slopes 
down  to  a  hollow,  where  the  prior  of 
old  proscrved  his  fish,  there  being  sluices 
formerly  at  either  end  ;  the  one  opening 
upon  the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the 
little  haven   below   the   priorv,    whose 
ruins  btill  crown  the  rock,     from  the 
prior's  tinh-pond  the  green  down  slopes 
upwards  again  to  a  ridge ;  and  on  the 
fefopo  are  cows  grazing  all  summer,  and 
half  way  into   the   wmter.      Over   the 
ridge,  I  survey  the  harbour,  and  all  Ita 
traffic  ;    the  view  extending   from    tho 
ligla-housos  far  to  the  right,  to  a  hori- 
xon  of  the  sea  to  the  left.     Bejrond  tho 
harbour  lii's  another  county,  with,  first, 
its  saady  beach,  where  there  are  fre- 
quent   wrecks — too    interesting  to  an 
invalid — and   a   fine   stretch    of    rocky 
shore  to  the  Irfl  ;  and  above  the  rocks, 
n  sproadin«5  iieath,  where  I  watch  troop?* 
of  bovs   flying  their  kites ;  lovers  and 
fricnJs    taking    their   breexy   walk   on 
Sundays  ;  the  sportsman  with  his  gun 
and   dog;  and   the  washerwomen  con- 
verging from  the  farm-houses  on  Satur- 
day evenings,  to  carry  their  loads,  in 
company,  to  the  village  on  the  vet  further 
heignt.  *  I   see  them,  now  talking  in  a 
duster,    as  they  walk,    each  with  her 
\%hit«-  burden  on  her  head,  and  now  in 
file,  as  they  pa«s  through  the  narrow 
lane  ;  and  finally,  they  part  off  on  the 
vill.•l^e  green,  each  to  some  neighbouring 
liuuse  of  the  gentry.     Hehind  the  village 
and   the   heath    stretches   the  railroad; 
and  I  watch  the  train  triumphantly  ca- 
retriiip:  alonj;  thelewl  road,  and  puffing 
forth  it-*  steam  above hinlges  and  groups 
of  tr.'«'s,  and  then  hilxmring  and  |>anting 
up  tlir  ascent,   till  it  i»  lost  between  the 
two  hiights,   %*hioh   at  last    bound  my 
\iew.     But  on  thcic  height*  ore  more 


objects  ;~t  windmill,  now  In  motion  and 
now  at  rest ;  a  limcvkiln,  in  a  pietnrMqno 
rockv  field ;    an  aneiant  chiiroli»towar, 
Karelj  visible  in  tho  morning,  bvt  eon- 
•picnont  when  tho  setting  ton  tbbai 
upon  it ;  a  coUierT,  with  its  lofty  wagon- 
way,  and  the  seu-moving  wagons  nm- 
nUiff  hither  and  thither,  as  u  fan  p«rw 
wUmlness ;  and  three  or  four  farms,  at 
various  degrees  of  ascent,  whose  yarda, 
paddocks,  and  dairies  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted  with    than  their  inhaUtanta 
would  deem  possible.    I    know  ererjr 
•tack  of  the  one  on  the  heights.  Against 
the  sky  I  see  the  stacking  of  com  and 
hay  in  the  season,  and  can  detect  the 
slicing  away  of  the  provender,  with  an 
accurate  eye,  at  the  distance  of  several 
mUes.     I  can  follow  the  sociable  ftirmer 
in   his  summer-evening  ride,  nricking 
on  in  the  lanes  where  he  is  alone,  in 
order  to  have  more  time  for  the  uncon- 
scionable gossip  at  the  gate  of  the  next 
farm-house,  and  for  the  second  talk  over 
the  paddock- fence  of  the  next,  or  for  the 
third  or  fourth  before  the  porch,  or  over 
the  wall,  when  the  resident  farmer  comet 
out,   pipe  in  month,  and   puffs  away 
amidst  his  chat,  till  the  wife  appears, 
with  a  shawl  over  her  cap,  to  see  what 
can  detain  him  so  long ;  and  the  daughter 
follows,  with  her  gown  turned  over  her 
head,  (for  it  is  now  chill  evening,^  and  at 
last  the  sociable  horseman  finds  be  must 
be  going,  looks  at  his  watch,  and,  with 
a  gesture  of  surprise,  turns  his  steed 
down  a  steep  broken  way  to  the  beach, 
and  canters  home  over  the  sands,  left 
hard  and  wet  bv  the  ebbing  tide,  the 
white  horse  making  his  progress  visible 
to  nr.e  through  the  dusk.     Then,  if  the 
question  arises,  which  has  most  of  the 
gossip  spirit,  he  or  I,  there  is  no  shame 
in  the  answer.     Any  such  small  amuse- 
ment is  better  than  harmless^ia  salu- 
tary—which  carries  the  spirit  of  the  sick 
prisoner  abroad  into  the  open  air,  and 
among  count  rv  people,     ^beo  1  abnt 
down  my  window,  1  feel  that  my  mind 
has  had  an  airing." 

We  are  less  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  writer's  specalatioos  on  Cifey  than 
with  any  other  portion  of  the  Tolome. 
The  world's  amelioration^  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  human  happinesav 
are  her  fond  dreams ;  and  she  grounds 
their  now  probable  nearness  upon  the 
growing  inflnence  of  the  poimhur 
classes.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  regard  the  movements  of  the  pre- 
sent day  with  fear,  rather  than  hope. 
We  do  not  think  we  have  strengthened 
our  political  building  by  knocking 
away  the  buttresses  and  carefully  pick- 
ing out  the  corner-stones  ;  nor  oq  we 
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And  tgaiot  io  rtftrMot  to  dtar 
friends  who  have  Mi  with  her  all  her 
feelings,  and  have  now  gone  before 
her  to  rest,  what  beautiful  thoughts 
are  these  !  If  such  departures  form, 
for  the  healthful,  a  link  with  the  Un- 
seen, how  much  more  do  thej  heighten 
the  invalids  anticipations  of  future 
things : 

"  Perhsps  the  familiarity  of  the  idea 
of  death  is  by  nothing  so  much  enhanced 
to  us  hs  hy  the  departure  before  us  of 
thoKo  who  have  sympathised  in  our 
prospect.  The  close  ooroestic  interest 
thus  imparted  to  that  other  life  is  sneh 
as  I  certainly  never  conceived  of  wlien 
in  health,  and  such  as  I  observe  people 
in  health  do  not  conceive  of  now.  It 
seems  but  the  other  day  that  I  was  re- 
ceivin*!^  letters  of  sympathy  and  solace, 
and  aUo  of  religious  and  philosophical 
investigation  as  to  how  life  here  and 
hereafter  appeared  to  me ;  letters 
which  told  of  activUv,  of  labours, 
and  journeyings,  which  humbled  me 
by  a  sen.He  of  idleness  and  useless- 
ness,  while  thejf  spoke  of  humbling 
feelings  as  regarding  the  privileges  of 
roy  seclusion.  All  this  is  as  if  it  were 
ye»terday  ;  and  now,  these  correspon- 
dents have  lH»en  gone  for  years.  For 
vear»  we  have  thought  of  them  as  know- 
in?  Mlie  grand  secret/  as  familiarised 
with  those  scenes  we  are  for  ever  pry- 
in:^  into,  while  I  lie  no  wiser  (in  such 
a  c<imparison)  than  when  they  endea- 
voureu  to  learn  somewhat  of  these 
matters  from  roe.  And  besides  these 
close  and  dear  companions,  what  de- 
partures are  continually  taking  placet 
Every  new  year  there  are  several — 
friends,  acquaintances,  or  strangers — 
who  shake  their  heads  when  I  am  men- 
tione<l,  in  friendly  regret  at  another 
year  opening  before  me  without  pros- 
pect of  health — who  sends  me  comforts 
or  luxuries,  or  words  of  sympathy, 
ainiilNt  the  pauses  of  their  busy  lives; 
ond  l»*fore  another  year  comes  round, 
tlu'V  liav*'  dropped  out  of  the  world — 
have  If.irned  quickly  far  more  than  I 
can  aniuire  bv  mv  leisure — and  from 
b«-in;;  iniTriy  outside  my  little  npot  of 
lifV'.  ha\«'  passe<l  to  above  and  beyond 
it.  Little  ones  who  speculated  on  me 
with  awo — youthful  one*  who  minis- 
t«'r«'d    to    me    with    pity — busy   and   im- 

fxTtant  piTsons,  who  tjave  a  cordial 
iut  p.i'^^inij  ""i^h  l<»  ihv  l«»t  of  the  idle 
find  li»  iji'.'S  ,  s(»m»'  of  th«'^e  hare 
•  Hit 'tnpjn  il  n\i-,  aini  Nit  ine  looking 
ui  t!ii  l\  att.r  tln-iu.  Such  incidents 
rii.tk.'  tlM-  liiturr  at  lea>t  as  real  and 
f-iimli.ir  to  nu'  as  the  out-ide  world; 
ariil  •  v.ry  ptrm.iiunt  invalid  will  say 
tli<*  >auu\  and  wc  uiu^t  not  be  wondered 


at  if  we  speak  of  thai  freeH 

of  ours  oftener,  and  with  more  Ikmill- 

arit J  than  others  use. 

In  the  inquiry  on  temper^  the  writer 
•earchingly  examinee  toe  caoees  and 
modifications  of  the  irritability  pro* 
duced  by  sickness^  whether  in  iwation 
to  oneselff  or  to  others ;  in  the  former 
euf,  as  conduoting  to  lelf-oontemptf 
if  not  ielf-deepair,  and  in  the  lattert 
as  debarring  one  eipecially  from  the 
▼isiu  of  children,  <*  the  briffhtett»  tf 
not  the  tenderestf  angels  of  the  tiok- 
room."  She  shows  well,  how  widelr 
friends  in  health  may  err  in  the  eeti- 
mation  of  the  sufferer's  fortitude— at 
one  time  imagining  that  all  power  of 
endurance  hat  paned  away,  beeanaet 
through  intense  agony  the  soul  if  mado 
to  **  cleave  to  the  dust  ;**  and  at 
another  time  girinff  him  credit  for 
iublime  patience^  wnen  he  had  really 
no  cause  or  temptation  to  fisel  other- 
wise.  She  denies,  from  deep  experi- 
ence, the  possibility  of  beeominff  inm^ 
to  pain,  so  as  to  disregard  It  i  bat 
•he  would  have  it  encountered  by  an- 
tagonistic forces,  and  thus  iubdoed  by 
the  power  of  ideas.  An  omnipotent 
host  of  these  she  can  call  up  at  will,  hj 
her  books  and  pictures,  and  their  as- 
sociations. From  her  cooch  she  hat 
but  to  turn  her  otos  to  the  wall 
above,  and  behold  *'  the  coniolationf  of 
eighteen  centuries,**  in  one  portrait— 
the  CHXisTtTs  Con  soLAToa  or  Scheffv; 
and  the  fullnees  of  her  varied  emotioiii 
she  gives  us  in  this,  our  last,  extract : 


«• 


See  what  foree  this  b.  In  eooraari- 
son  with  others  that  are  tendered  fbr 
our  solace  t  One  and  another,  and 
another  of  our  friends  comes  to  us  with 
an  earnest  pressing  upon  as  of  the 
*hope  of  relief,'  that  talisman  whidi 
looks  so  well  till  its  virtues  are  tried  1 
They  tell  us  of  renewed  health  and 
activity— of  what  it  will  be  to  enjoy 
ease  again  —  to  bo  useful  again  —  to 
shake  off  our  troubles,  and  be  as  wa 
once  were.  Ws  sigh,  and  say,  it  may 
bo  so :  but  they  see  that  we  are  neither 
roused  nor  soothed  by  it.  Then  one 
speaks  differently,  tells  us  that  we  shall 
never  be  better — that  we  shall  continue 
for  long  years  as  we  are,  or  shall  sink 
into  deeper  disease  and  death ;  adding, 
that  pam,  and  disturbance,  and  death 
are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  inde- 
structible life  of  the  soul,  and  suppos- 
ing that  we  are  willing  to  be  conducted 
on  in  this  eternal  course  by  Him  whose 
thoughts  and  ways  are  not  as  ours— 
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Good  Luly  M«rg«rft  Lsugln  had 
seen  troublaui  dayi,  and  wai  well  flttad 
)>}'  a  ilroiig  uni^Eritanding  todeal  with 
them  ;  hut  one  of  the  adTantagM  of 
miifurlune,  if  1  nia;  um  m  itranga  a 
phraw,  \i  that  eiperienM  of  danger 
luggeiti  precaulioni  wh'ioh  long  proa- 
peril;  Imom  not  how  to  take,  ered  Id 
th*  moment  of  the  greateat  need.  Ai 
*»on  M  ihe  had  left  th«  Earl  of  B^ 
rcrlv,  iiutead  of  going  dir«ct  to  the 
part  of  the  hoiue  where  lb*  heard  (he 
voire!  of  her  unwi*h*d-for  ruitortf  ib« 
directed  her  (tepi  through  lundr;  long 
and  intricate  pasMgea,  which  ulti< 
mate)*  led  her  to  a  imall  doorconunn- 
Dicating  with  the  ^w^ei><  tnUiiiff  a* 
the  dill  »o,  to  dittiDguith  the  nerce 

KDwI  of  her  good  Aog  Ba*to  in  the 
11,  and  the  uaeruloui  tone  of  an  old 
man  calling  loudljr  for  aoine  oo«  to 
remove  the  hound,  (howing  appartotlj 
tliai  lome  viiiting  jiutice  wat  kept  at 
Lav  bv  that  )(ociil  Hiilinel.  PatHng 
through  the  garden,  and  round  bj  tM 
pilh  acroM  the  lawn,  Ladj  Margaret 
approached  the  window*  of  her  own 
withdrawing- room,  jait  ai  a  partji 
consisting  of  ftve  militia  men  with  the 
pu-liatnenlarj  juatire  of  Beverlj,  en* 
trritl  the  cliamber  in  bacte  ;  and  ihe 
heard  ibe  juatice  demand  in  a  iharp 
tone,  addrcMing  Miu  Walton  ana 
Arrah  Neil— 

"  Who  are  tou,  ^onng  women  ? 
What  are  jour  name*?" 

The  old  lulj  hurried  in,  to  atop  an; 
tiling  like  an  imprudent  repl;  ]  bat  ibe 
had   till!   uiisfaclion   of  nMjing  her 

'■  Nxv,  airl  Melhinki  it  u  for  us  to 
B>U  who  TOU  are,  and  what  bringi  joa 
liiihcr  iniueh  rude  and  intnuivc  guise." 

"  Well  said,  mj  sweet  Annie  1" 
thouKht  I.adv  Margaret ;  but  entering 
.]oirLl_v.  she  [irenenttTl  herself  before  the 
juiliiis  whom  she  knew,  cielaiming — 

"  Mb,  Mailer  Shortcoatl  good  morn- 
ing- t^  vuu.  What  bringi  vou  bithrr  ? 
And  V  bu  are  these  men  in  buff  and 
bandolier  V  I  am  not  fond  of  Keing 
luch  ill  mv  houw.  \^'e  had  trouble 
\ol:  XXIII.— No.  137. 


enough  with  ihem  or  their  like  k  bw 
nights  ago." 

•'  Av,  lad;,  that  b  what  bring*  om," 
r»iptlvil  the  justice.  "  1  hate  ordara 
from  Hull  to  inquire  Into  that  affair  t 
and  til  search  ^onr  hooM  for  the 
bhiody- minded  mallgaant*  here  eo^ 
cea1»ij,  who  slaughtered  like  lamb*  a 
niinibvr  of  godW  men  even  within 
tiiclii  of  (oiir  (luor,  and  then  took 
refufre  in  I.anglejr  Mall.  I  must  erarch, 
lad? — I  mntt  amreh," 

-  Searefa  if  yon  will,  ftma  A*  oeBwt 
to  the  garret,"  replied  Lady  Marg»- 
r«t ;  ■*  bat  the  ttorj  toM  hm  bjt  ihoM 
who  did  take  refuge  here  wM  Ttrj  M- 
Arent,  Haiter  Shortcoat.  Tbej  lakl 
that  peaceablj  paiaiog  along  tlM  omn- 
try,  they  were  attaokcd  h  ■  •  • 
blw>dy.BiiM)«'  - 
iUi«titered  M 
tbe  reel  b  bervi  where  flndbr  naa  oC 
their  oomjMDioot  valtiag  nr  A»m, 
they  itaaed  ferth  efain  te  pnalek  A» 
knant  who  had  awalled  tMB." 

■■  It's  all  a  lie,  good  wonaB,"  •*• 
eUmed  an  oAcer  of  militia.  *'  Bk 
who  arc  tbeee  giria  ?  fiir  there  waa  m 


"  Yon  are  amde  oonpaBioo,  airrab," 
anawered  Lady   Uargvet.     ■•Thaaa 
tadiee  aro  of  mv  own  tuiSij. 
one  my  tueoO)  THieteeei  Abm  Wi 
and  thu  uj  coaaia,  Ifktraia  Ai 


Langley." 

"  Coinet  oobmi"  a^  another,  later- 
poeii^,  ■  we  ara  waatlng  time,  vhOa 
parhapa  tboee  w*  aaek  toMj  ba  eaeap- 
ing.  It  li  not  woiaan  w«  want,  b«t 
men.  Search  the  bonee,  toaater  Jw> 
tioe,  with  all  speed.  1  will  go  ooa 
way  with  two  or  three  of  ibemeniaad 
you  another  with  tbe  reet." 

••  Stay,  atay,"  said  Jnatice  Sberi' 
ooat,  "  you  are  too  ^tiA — wo  camot 
make  dne  inqneit  if  yon  inlcrr^  na 
•o.  Lady,  1  reqnire  to  know  who 
were  the  perwtu  w  nor  bonee,  who 
went  forto  to  aiaist  tne  maUgnanti  on 
(be  night  of  Wadaaaday  laat.^ 

"  Why,  I  hare  told  yon  already. 
Yon  muft  be  bard 
34 
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of  hearing.  Did  I  not  say  they  were 
friends  of  theirs  who  were  waiting 
here  for  them  ?  In  these  times,  when 
subjects  are  governorSf  and  servants 
masters,  how  can  I  keep  out  any  one 
who  chooses  to  come  in  ?  That  very 
night  one  of  the  men  swam  the  moat 
and  let  down  the  drawbridge  for  him- 
self. How  An  I  to  stop  such  things? 
If  I  cottldy  I  would  keep  every  party 
outt  that  appeared  with  more  than 
twoy  be  they  who  they  may.  I  seek 
bat  to  live  a  peaceable  life  ;  but  you» 
and  others  like  you*  break  in  at  all 
hoursy  disturbing  my  quiet.  Out  upon 
you  all!  Searcht  search  where  you 
will !  You  can  find  nothing  here  but 
myself  and  my  own  people.*' 

*'  Wellf  we  will  search,  lady,*'  re- 
plied the  officer  of  militia,  who  had 
spoken  before.  *'  Come,  worshipful 
Matter  Shortcoat,  let  us  not  waste 
more  time/'  and  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  he  dragged  rather  than  led  him 
away. 

The  moment  he  was  gone.  Lady 
Margaret  whispered  in  Annie  Wal- 
ton's ear — '*  Quick,  Annie  1  run  to  the 
room  where  all  the  maidens  sit,  and 
tell  them,  if  asked  what  mean  the 
clothes  in  the  earl's  chamber,  and  the 
blood  upon  them,  to  say  that  they  are 
those  of  one  who  was  killed  the  other 
night,  and  that  the  body  was  carried 
away  by  his  comrades.  I  will  to  the 
men's  hall  and  to  the  kitchen,  and  do 
the  same.  You  hear,  sweet  Arrah — 
such  must  be  our  tale,"  and  away  the 
old  lady  went.  But  she  found  the  task 
of  communicating  this  hint  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  she  had  expected, 
for  the  hall  was  half  full  of  the  parlia- 
mentary militia,  and  she  had  to  send 
her  servants  to  different  parts  of  the 
house,  one  upon  one  pretence,  and 
another  upon  another,  before  she 
could  find  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing with  them  in  private. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  heard  with  a 
amile,  the  feet  of  the  justice  and  his 
companions  running  through  all  the 
rooms  and  passages  of  the  wide  ram- 
bling pile  of  building,  except  those 
which,  separated  from  the  re»t  by 
stone  partitions  and  forming  a  sort  of 
house  within  the  house,  could  oiilv  be 
discovered  either  by  one  already  ac- 
quainted with  tome  of  the  several 
entrances,  or  by  the  line  and  rule 
of  the  architect.  She  had  just  done  in- 
structing her  servants,  having  omitted 


as  she  thought  not  on*  of  the  bovw- 
hold,  when  feet  were  heard  deacandiiy 
the  principal  stairs,  and  the  perqnm- 
tions  were  commexused  in  that  wing  of 
the  hall  in  which  the  room  inhabited 
by  the  Earl  of  Beverler  was  aitnatcd. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  juatioe  and 
one  of  the  militia  men  returned  carry* 
ing  a  cloak  and  a  heavy  ridii^  hoot^ 
and  demanding  with  a  trinmphail 
laugh,  *'  Where  is  he  to  whom  th«t 
belong?" 

"  In  the  grave,  probably,"  repKad 
Lady  Mamret,  with  perfect  compo- 
sure. '*  If  you  are  anthoriaed  to  talw 
possession  of  dead  men's  properCff 
vou  may  keep  them ;  and  indeed  yee 
have  a  better  right  to  them  then  I 
have,  for  your  people  ahot  him;  to 
that  you  have  only  to  divide  the  apoiL* 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Lady 
garet,  that  the  man  b  dead  7 
Justice  Shortcoat,  with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  consternation. 

**  All  the  better  if  he  be,"  exclaimed 
the  officer  of  militia;  '''tie  hot  one 
malignant  the  less  in  the  world.  Bet 
let  us  hear  more,  worshipful  Meatv 
Shortcoat.  I  don't  believe  thb  ttoffj. 
Let  us  have  in  the  servants  one  if 
one 

"  Ay,  one  by  one,"  said  the  jnatiea, 
who  was  one  of  the  men  who  may  be 
called  echoes,  and  repeat  other  mcttli 
ideas  in  a  very  self-aatiified 
"  You  see  about  it,  sir*  and 
there  be  no  collusion." 

The  whole  matter  waa  mn 
ranged ;  and  Lady  Margaret*  taking 
her  wonted  chair,  drew  an  emhroidwrj 
frame  towards  her*  through  which  ahe 
passed  the  needle  to  and  fro  with  tht 
utmost  calmness,  while  sweet  Anoat 
Walton  sat  with  a  beating  heart  bcttde 
Arrah  Neil,  who,  with  the  traaqefl 
fortitude  that  had  now  come  ow 
her,  watched  the  proceedings  of  tht 
intruders  as  if  she  had  been  a  mefe 
spectator.  The  magistrate  piaeed  him> 
self  pompouslv  at  the  table  in  theaaidrt; 
the  officer,  who  had  now  been  joined 
by  two  companions  with  verioos  other 
articles  from  the  earl's  chamber,  stood 
at  Master  Shortooat's  right  haad  te 
prompt  him ;  and  then  the  serraals 
were  called  in  singly  and  asked  te 
whom  the  clothes  belonged  whieh  hed 
been  found. 

'*  To  the  gentleman  who  was  kilUb" 
replied  the  man 
first  examined. 
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"  And  whtr*  U  tbi  corpM  ?"  <)•- 
inmndnl  thp  officer  of  militi*. 

■•  I  do  Dol  know,"  replied  the  Mr- 
»»nl !  "  Ihej  took  it  >wiit  with  them." 

••  Wu  h«  killed  at  once  t  or  did  h« 
die  hrr«  ?~  uked  the  offioer. 

"  il«  lincrered  »  little,  I  belle**," 
.nswcreU  Willi.m. 

Th«  juitice  looked  at  the  offleer, 
■lid  the  luter  laij,  "  You  m*;  go  t— 
me  him  through  the  hall,  Wat>on.~ 

Another  and  another  wrvant  wai 
calUil,  and  all  gave  the  Mine  aiuwen 
till  they  came  to  the  nuidi,  who  bad 
nut  been  *u  well  or  full]'  initructed  by 
fair  Annie  Walton  aa  the  men  bad. 
been  bv  her  aunt.  Their  flnt  teplj, 
indceil,  wai  the  lame — that  the  geotlc- 
iDin  vai  dead — but  when  thaj  were 
inlerrufcaled  as  to  the  time  of  hii 
death,  ihej  Imitated  and  tturabled  a 
lilltp  :  hut  thej  were  g^nerallj  girli 
uf  g^od  >en*e,  and  contrived  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape  b;  aaying  that  tbej 
did  i>»t  knoo,  a.i|  the;  had  not  teen 
him  till  hi>  was  dead;  and  all  agreed 
that  the  corpie  had  been  taken  away. 

At  lenglh,  however,  at  the  laat,  ap- 
peared the  ■cullion  ;  and  Ladj^  Mar- 
garet's face  for  the  first  time  showed 
some  sniietT,  v  the  girl  bad  not 
been  in  the  kitchen  when  she  riiited 
it,  and,  to  saj  truth,  had  been  bearing 
some  sweet  words  from  a  soldier  in  the 
court.  When  the  usual  first  question 
was  aaked  ht'r,  namelj,  whom  the 
clulhei  belon){ed  to,  she  replied — 

"  To  the  gentlamanwbo  WM  brought 
in  woundeil. " 

"  And  who  dieil  shorll*  after,"  said 
Ladjr   Mmrg-sret,  filing  ber  ujt  ujxin 

"  Do  not  venture  to  prompt  ber, 
Larl»."  said  the  officer,  turning slerni; 
towards  her.  "  Speak,  girl,  did  h>- 
die:-  and  tell  truth." 

"  1  never  heard  aa  be  died,"  an- 
•wored  the  ■cullion, 

■'  Do  jou  know  where  he  now  i«?" 
Billed  (he  justice. 

"  No,  that  1  don't,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  1  havi-  not  seen  him  to-day." 

liiilb  Jud^c  snd  nflicer  )raled  at  her 
with  ■  fn.wiiini;  brow,  and  demanded. 


VV.iImn'^  Ill-art  llutlered 
ji>-  lain  liroke  tliruugh 

replied,  sumcwbal  con- 


"  I  don't  know  a*  I  did." 

•'  Thnn,  wh#n  diil  you  are  falm  last  ?" 
inifuircd  the  milili*  man. 

"  I  fian'i  tell."  aniwerad  the  icDlUaB. 
'•  I  don't  jutlly  know  — I  uw  him  the 
ni)[lit  h«  was  broufrhl  in,  for  tbi  mrn 
laid  him  down  on  the  fti,ar  there,  and 
I  mn-  him  llir'>u|ih  the  door  chink,  just 

where  Batto  ii  l7lng.~ 

She  pi.iiiitoil  nt  tilt  doft  as  iha  (poke, 
«ii,i  lu'.  »ilh  oliom  ihe  «>■  by  no 
un-aiii  a  fttvourile,  ilarled  up  with  a 
5lijir|i  i.T.n»l,  [ind  ruihcd  towards  b*r. 

IiiiMnir;  l"jt  Hii' i,irl,  ultering  a  ter- 
riri.:d  <l]ri<.-k,  tan  o»t  uf  the  roDU>,  and 
Ibv  officers  with  the  JuJtice  laid  t^eir 
heads  Iwelher  o*«r  the  table,  DOb- 
leninft  for  •ome  minutes  in  a  low 
tone. 

At  lengtlii  the  «ar*Upful  magistrate 
raited  hu  ayee,  aod  turning  to  L»df 
MarnrM,  Maail— 

"  Madam,  It  Ii  olear  ibat  thi*  ia  « 
very  dark  aitd  Diyalerintu  affair  t  aad 
aajp  one  can  ae*  with  balf  an  eye  thai 
you  hare  given  shwIUr  and  eoDbrt  to 
uotorions  maliguanu.  It  It,  thii» 
fore,  my  nnjilnuaiit  duty  to  quarter 
u]>on  you  a  guard  of  twenty  man, 
under  this  worshipful  gnnlleman,  who 
sill  take  what  meaiu  ha  ma*  think 
propaT  for  diicorering  ths  dark  prae- 
ticfi  whichcicarly  have  occurred  here." 

"  In  tbi*  dork  oleaj  oate,  air,"  rw- 

Elifd  LoiIt  Margaret,  with  a  itifT  and 
auKbty  air,  -  will  it  not  he  better  to 
furnish  tliem  wtlh  >  general  warrant  I 
Its  bariag  been  proaDuni>rd  illegal  wilt 
be  oo  abMele  with  thnte  who  M  all 
law  at  dirflanoA.  A*  la  ^tuarlcring 
thete  men  omiii  a  wldiiw  laily,  (  care 
little  about  l(,  lo  that  1  do  nut  •*« 
them.  Keep  thrinaieai  fruiullieapart- 
nieni)  of  my  fiunlN,  ami  tod  may  pot 
them  where  yuii  Ilia.  If  ihey  comt 
mar  inr,  1  will  dri**  ihvm  forth  witb 
Uiat  frslher  hroeun.  Away  with  you 
all  ;  and  keep  out  <>f  my  siHht,  wbere- 
„.. .  ^r  y»  l»>>in>  luurHlvi-*.  Ur  lU 
M,.,  iTiri.Tiil  1(1  ik|a'.il  the  Egyptiuw,  and 

r,.i     nil   (p.-rf  Hid  beer,  or  my  gvoils 

"  Thoittb  yon  are  onciTil  to  t>% 
lady,"  said  the  officer,  wbo,  periuiM, 
thought  that  the  comfort  of  hia  qoar- 
lers  might  depend  upon  &ir  wordi, 
"we   di)  not   intend  to  be  uncivil  te 

;'ou.  We  will  give  you  no  troobla  so 
otig  aa  you  ana  your  people  comport 
yuurwlves  properly  ;  and  in  the  trnat 
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that  you  will  do  to»  I  shall  now  retire 
and  fix  the  rooms  for  my  men  as  I 
shall  judge  expedient,  of  course  not 
interfering  witn  your  accommodation. 
C!ome,  Master  Shortcoat.*' 

''Stay,  sir,"  said  Lady   Maivaret. 
''Yon  speak  well.      Perhaps  f  was 


too  warm ;  hut  all  these  intnnioM 
into  a  peaceahle  household,  do  lieaC 
I  will  see  that  yon  haTe  all 


one. 


that  you  want  and  can  mire— I  wish 
to  show  you  no  inhoipitalitj»**  and 
she  bowed  with  graceful  cUgnit j»  at  tiie 
roundhead  party  retired. 


CHAPTXa  xxxii. 


Night  had  succeeded  to  day,  and  that 
day  had  been  an  uneasy  one  ;  for  . 
during  the  hours  of  light  that  re- 
main^ after  the  parliamentanr  militia 
had  taken  possession  of  Lan^Jey  Hall, 
Lady  Margaret  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  find  some  opportunity  of 
opening  one  of  the  several  doors  which 
led  into  the  private  rooms  and  pas- 
sages of  the  house.  Wherever  she 
went,  she  found  one  or  other  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  watch,  and  she  became 
alarmed  lest  the  want  of  necessary 
food  should,  in  the  earl's  weakened 
state,  prove  detrimental  to  his  health. 
Miss  Walton  said  nothing;  but  her 
beautiful  eves  were  so  full  of  anxious 
thought,  that  whenever  thev  turned 
upon  her  aunt,  the  good  old  ladv  felt  her 
heart  ache  for  the  painful  apprehensions 
which  she  knew  were  in  her  fair  niece's 
bosom ;  and  as  the  shades  of  evening 
fell,  she  rang  for  her  servant  William, 
and  asked  him  several  questions  in  a 
low  tone.  What  his  answers  were, 
neither  Annie  Walton  nor  Arrah 
Neil  could  hear  for  some  time ;  but 
at  length,  in  reply  to  some  injunction 
of  his  mistress,  ne  said  aloud,  "  I  will 
trv,  my  lady ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  do.  He  is  a  sad  sober  roan,  and 
when  they  were  eating,  shortly  after 
thev  came,  he  would  drink  little  or 
nothine." 

f*  **  Well,  give  him  my  message,**  said 
Ladv  Margaret,  "  and  if  he  will  not 
drink,  we  must  find  another  means. 
Warn  all  the  tenants,  William,  to- 
morrow early,  that  they  may  be 
wanted  ;  but  now  go  and  see  the' wine 
be  the  best  in  the  cellar.'* 

The  man  retired,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  after  he  opened  the  door  afain, 
announcing  Captain  Hargood,  and  the 
commander  of  the  small  force  left  at 
the  Hall  made  his  appearance  with  a 
ceremonious  bow. 

**  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  do 
not  put  yourself  to  inconvenience  or 
restraint  to  ask  a  stranger  to  your 


table  who  is  here  against  your  willf 
and  in  some  degree  against  hia  own." 

<'Not  in  the  least,  Ciqitain  Har- 
good," answered  Ladv  Margaret ;  *■  I 
always  have  loved  and  estemed  brave 
men,  whatever  be  their  P*^;  end 
though,  in  all  that  is  justifiable^  I  woold 
never  scruple  to  oppose  to  the  death 
an  enemy,  yet  where  we  are  not  an- 
tagonists, I  would  always  wish  to  show 
courtesy  and  forget  enmity." 

''  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  ooo- 
sider  me  as  an  enemy,"  replied  the 
officer. 

"  Whoever  keeps  forcible  posieaeioa 
of  my  fortress,"  said  the  old  lady  with 
a  smile,  ''must  be  so  for  the  time; 
but  let  us  not  speak  of  unpleaaaot 
things,  supper  must  be  served,**  and 
advancing  unembarrassed,  she  retted 
her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  nnweU 
come  guest,  and  led  the  way  with  hha 
to  the  hall. 

But  the  stout  roundhead  was  not 
one  to  lose  his  active  watchftilncea  bj 
indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  taUe. 
The  wine  was  excellent,  and  the  icr- 
vants  were  always  ready  to  fill  lor 
him  ;  but  he  drank  speringlj*  and 
Lady  Marnret  did  not  ventnre  to 
press  him.  Test  her  purpose  should  be^ 
come  apparent,  ana  lead  to  iu^kioBS 
beyond. 

'After  partakine  lightly  of  the  wine^ 
she  rose,  and  with  her  two  lair  com* 
panions  retired,  leaving  him  with  the 
potent  beverage  still  on  the  hoerdt  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  indulge  more 
freely  when  he  was  alone.  As  aoon  at 
they  were  in  the  withdrawiogwroom,  she 
explained  to  Annie  Walton  and  Arrah 
Neil,  in  low  but  eamett  tonety  the 
exact  position  of  the  room  in  whieh 
was  the  entrance  to  the  secret  panege 
which  she  had  opened  for  Lord  B^ 
verley,  and  the  means  of  making  him 
hear  and  withdraw  the  bolt. 

•'  I  will  send  op  a  basket  of  food 
and  wine  to  your  ehamber*  Aaniew" 
she  said,  *<  uA  as  toon  at  all 
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quiet  in  tbe  honw,  joti  tad  onr  daar 
Arrah  go,  bj  the  moonlight  if  job  eto, 
to  (bal  plkcv,  and  trj  to  gun  adiiii*> 
■iun.  If  jou  ihonld  ful,  or  if  jon 
■houM  (tnd  anj  ona  on  th«  «Uoht 
com«  dnwn  to  me.  The;  likva M  fCAt- 
trred  tlieir  torn  aboal  that  it  ia  well 
n\ff]i  hopel«u  befora  Ihej  go  to  iltep. 
It  would  alinoKt  i«cin  tlul  ther  koew 
m  liercabout*  the  dour*  lie.  Tbare  it 
Olio  iiieatiii,  indevd.  Mid  that  muat  b« 
Ukpo  if  M  other*  fail ;  jet  1  would 
fain  ilirink  from  it." 

"  What  mean*  i*  thatf  d«ar  aant?" 
asked  Amiia  Walton. 

Dui  the  old  ladj  repliod  that  it  mal' 
tercel  not ;  and  iibortlj  after  thej  i^ 
IMtrnled,  anrl  (lie  two  fair  girl*  retired 
to  tlivir  chamber.  Mia*  Walton'* 
maids  were  there  readj  to  aid  bar  in 
ucidreulog,  and  though  Aanie  and 
her  friend  had  much  to  aaj  to  each 
other,  nil  private  conyeruition  wai 
(lajeii  fur  llie  time.  Shortlj  after 
Lady  Mnrgarcl'i  chief  woman  ap- 
(icarrd  with  a  corered  bakkcl,  act  it 
down,  and  retired  without  *aju)g  a 
word  ;  and  in  a  few  minute*  more, 
Annie  sent  her  maideiu  to  bed,  *ajing 
that  ihe  would  >it  up  fur  a  while,  mna 
adding,  "  Leaio  me  a  laaip  ^on  that 
ubie." 

Dut  now  that  lh«j  had  the  oppor- 
lunitj  uf  ipeaking  more  fireljj  Arrah 
Neil  and  her  noble  fViend  cooM  but 
poorly  take  advantage  of  it,  to  eager 
n  ere  they  to  watch  furthediminolionof 
■II  Hound*  in  the  hall.  Thej  did  *peak 
indeed  words  of  kindly  comfort  and 
>uppoTt ;  and  manifold  dreamj  reaton- 
ingi  look  place  on  ail  the  event*  of 
thu  ilay,  aiiil  their  probable  con*e- 
qiienrc»  ;  but  slill  tncj  interrupted 
their  ipeech  continaallj  to  luteoi  till 
all,  at  length,  *eemed  profonndlj  itill, 
and  Arran  whiipercd — 

"  Now  i  ibink  we  may  go." 

"  Vet,  but  a  moment  or  two,  dear 
A  rr«h,"  replied  Mis«  Walton.  "Let 
I  hem  bo  tound  asleep." 

In  deep  silence  they  remuued  for 
■buui  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  then 
Annie  hfrM'lf  ro>e  and  proposed  logo. 

"  1  am  grown  suih  a  coward  Ar- 
rah," she  >aid,  '-  lliat  I  would  fain 
prrfunn  this  laili  speedily,  and  fain 
fstajw  it  l"o." 

■'  lis  ttif  drsire  to  dr.  it," answered 
tier  fjir  conipaniun.  ■'  that  create*  tb« 
r.'.r  of  failing.  Rut  let  -ue  go,  Annie, 
if  V01I  dread  it  *o  much." 
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"  Naj,  ns; !  No  hand  but  luine  for 
worldt '."  I'livlaimed  tlm  young  lady. 
«  But  oomc.  I  am  rivuly,  lot  us  go." 

Slowly  Slid  i)uidh  '.i*niiitf  lbs  door, 
tber  i*tu<'i  h.i'i.  Li'i"  li,.'  |>;iuam, 
and,    rar  _  ■         ^,,   iJwj 

could  Lady  Marguet't  dfavotioOf  ««c« 
tnahing  their  way  towards  tba  raon 
to  which  ihe  bad  led  the  earl,  whea 
suddenly,  out  of  a  ndghhaiirina'  eh—- 
ber,  walked  tbe  ofleer  of  nilHiB,  u4 
stood  confronting  tbem  In  tba  aidat  «C 
the  pusw*.  Annia  Waltoa  tr—UnJ, 
and  canght  poor  Arrah'*  am  lo  rtaf 
ber  t  but  bar  fair  eonpanlaa  waa 
more  aelf.poinindi 
"  Come  on,  ibow  « 
rattoed  straight  toward*  tba  i 
■ajinw  alond— 

-  Will  JOB  have  tba  kinilniai.  Ot, 
(o  accompanj  ns  to  the  door  of  Ladj 
Margaret'*  chamber?  WaaraafrM 
of  meeting  sonw  of  jonr  meOf  «ba 
migbt  be  nnciril." 

"  Do  jou  not  think  that  Ladj  War' 
garet  may  b«  asleep  by  thi*  titMr" 
asked    tbe  oflUwr,    witii  a   doobdU 

•<  6b  dear  doI"  rapUad  Auk  Wal- 
ton, who  had  gained  eoBraga  flrotn  b*r 
fair  companion'*  prmanca  at  mbd. 
"  She  nerar  goaa  to  bed  till  «m  «r 
two.  Perh^  we  may  area  And  ber  Ib 
tbe  witbdrawinR-room." 

"I  thin'  n  If.  ..ihl  thtf  officer,  "but 
we  can  »im:.  ■..,  And  ttmi  speak- 
ing ha  led  th<<  »hv  down,  havtoK  made 
hitnaelf  Ui<.r<>ugtilT  ar(|Uainle3  with 
the  ordinary  patsag**  of  the  houa*. 

The  doar  of  the  usual  *itting.raora 
wa*  qar,  a  light  was  within  i  and  U)« 
ottoer  pal  in  hii  head.  Inntantlj  pcr- 
oeiiing  Luiy  Maryar»l  Langlaj  wated 
reading,  ami  rt^U-cting  her  threat- 
ened rengpanrr  if  any  oua  of  his  buid 
apnroaohail  bor  s^artmmts,  he  taid— 
"I  bava  i—i.ri.'.i  tlir^e  two  young 
ladia*  hitii'i,  lu.i.lnin.  as  tliry  were 
afraid  to  com*  alone." 

"  I  thank  JOB,  sir,'  repliad  ^  old 
1*^J'  '■Jtng  down  the  booh.  *■  Ddwb^ 
Basto,  down!— Coma  hhbcr  Amriai. 
Clo*e  tbe  door,  mj  awect  Amk.  I 
thank  joor  ht.  (rood  nUt.  naj 
are  foolish,  friBbtaned  girh  |  bat  I 
will  see  them  back,  when  w«  ban 
done  our  eveoing  dntia*. 

Tbe  perfect  tranquillitT  of  the  old 
lady's  manner,  removed  Um  *MPidon 
whieh  Captain  Harmed  Mrtainlj  had 
entartunedi  and  amag   the  door* 
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he  retired  to  the  room  he  had  chosen 
for  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone*  Lady 
.Margaret  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  So 
.you  were  stopped,  I  suppose,  by  that 
rascal  ?" 

•*  Yes,  indeed,'*  replied  Annie  Wal- 
ton, "  we  had  scarce  taken  twenty 
paces,  when  he  met  ua — and  I  was 
fool  enough  to  lose  all  judgment ;  but 
this  dear  girl  saved  us  both." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Lady  Margaret, 
."  there  is  but  one  means,  then.  I  am 
weak,  girls!  very  weak,  or  I  would 
not  have  kept  the  good  earl  so  long  in 
darkness  and  in  hunger,  fur  my  own 
foolish  thoughts.  Come  with  me ;" 
and  opening  the  door  which  led  from 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  withdrawing 
room  to  her  own  chamber,  she  went 
in,  closing  it  again  when  they  had 
both  passed,  and  fastening  it  with  a 
bolt.  She  then  paused  for  a  moment 
in  the  midst,  gazing  down  upon  the 
floor  with  a  look  of  deep  sndne.^s,  and 
then  approached  a  large  closet,  which 
she  opened.  It  was  full  of  ^llelveH  ; 
but,  putting  her  hand  upon  one  of 
them.  Lady  Margaret  drew  it  forth, 
laid  it  down  beside  her,  and  pushed 
hard  against  the  one  below.  It  in- 
stantly receded  with  the  whole  back  of 
the  closet,  showing  the  entrance  to  a 
room   beyond. 

*See ;  but  say  nothing,"  whis- 
pered the  old  lady — an<i  while  Annie 
Walton  followed  with  the  lamp,  she 
entered  before  them.  It  wa«  a 
small  room,  fitted  up  i<omewhat  like 
a  chapel,  but  hung  with  tapestry. 
At  the  further  end  was  a  table,  or 
altar,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth, 
yellow  with  ago,  an«i  having  beneath 
what  Annie  Walton  imagined  to  be 
the  chalico  and  plate  of  the  commu- 
nion. Above,  however,  hung  the 
picture  of  a  very  young  woman,  who>e 
sweet  and  ratiiant  look,  vet  tender  and 
mournful  eye>,  might  have  well  ac- 
cordeil  with  a  repnsentatittn  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  but  the  figure  was 
drosed  in  the  fashion  of  no  verv  re- 
motu  time  ;  and  as  soon  a^  Lailv  Mar- 
garet  raised  her  eyes  to  it,  the  tears 
rose  in  them — an<l  tottering  to  one  of 
the   large   crimson    chairs   that   were 


ranged  along  the  fid«,  she  fsnk  ioftt 
it,  and  bent  her  head  in  dlenee. 

Annie  Walton  and  Arrah  Neil  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  picturey  aa  If  thty 
were  both  fascinated,  but  noitlwr 
spoke ;  and  at  length,  Ladj  Margaret 
rose  again,  savingy  abruptly*  **l  am 
a  fool,  and  will  be  so  no  more.  Tfaif 
is  the  chamber  of  retribution,  my 
sweet  Arrah,"  she  continued,  mpfiromA' 
ing  the  two  fair  girls,  and  taking  the 
lamp  out  of  the  hand  of  Miai  WwtOB. 
<*  Here,  for  many  a  year,  I,  and  one 
now  gone,  went  and  prayed  for  for- 
giveness ;*'  and  holdine  ap  the  laon 
towards  the  picture,  she  naed  at  tt 
with  a  dark  and  mournful  look.  Then 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the 
cloth  which  covered  the  table,  she 
seemed  about  to  withdraw  it,  but 
pausod,and  her  face  became  almost  livid 
with  emotion.  '*  I  will  do  it,"  she  Mtdd  at 
lenu^th,  "  I  will  do  it — but,  say  nothing 
— ask  no  question — utter  not  a  word.* 

As  she  spoke,  she  cast  back  the 
cloth  ;  and,  lying  on  the  table,  which 
was  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  ap* 
peared  a  pale  and  gory  human  head^ 
severed  at  the  neck.  The  face  was 
turned  up,  the  eyes  closed,  the  mouth 
partly  open,  the  fine  white  teeth 
shown.  Though  pale  as  ashes»  the 
traces  of  great  beauty  remained  in  the 
fine  chiselled  features — the  curling 
li(),  covered  with  the  dark  moustache ; 
the  wide  expansive  brow,  the  high 
forehead — the  blue  tinge  of  the  eyee^ 
shining  through  the  dark-fringed  licls  ■■ 
all  showed  that,  in  life,  it  must  have 
been  the  face  of  as  handsome  a  man  ne 
ever  had  been  seen  ;  but,  over  all,  wne 
the  grey  shade  of  death. 

Annie  Walton  started  back  in  ter- 
ror ;  but  Lady  Margaret  turned  to 
her  sternly  and  sadly,  saying,  **  Fooliah 
girl,  it  is  but  wax !  For  you,  it  haa 
none  of  those  memories  that  gire  it 
life  for  me — There,  you  have  seen 
enough  ;"  and  she  drew  the  cloth  hack 
aL'ciin  over  that  sad  memento.  Tbei^ 
gazing  for  a  moment,  again,  at  the 
picture,  the  old  lady  set  the  lamp  dowa 
upon  the  table  ;  and  casting  h^  arms 
round  the  fair  neck  of  Arrah  Neilf 
she  leaned  her  eyes  upon  her  shonldav 
and  wept  bitterly. 
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Thi  aalhor  of  ibcM  tmtjt  flm  b«- 
unie  known  from  beiog  BcaidMiUllj 
rrrwnt  ■!  an  nw>Ja  at  the  Porta  St. 
Martin  during  the  Rntoratioo  I  «b*r« 
the  rmeKtulM  did  not  aapaar  to  th« 
grcalmt  ndviUTta^,  makii^  a  sroU 
df  ■!  of  naJK,  and  tbm  •nfhring  Uttm- 
■cIvM  til  be  trodden  down  bj  gnt 
darmrrie.  GIrardin  wrote  an  ao- 
(.-ouni  of  the  affair  on  the  tnommt  for 
the  ••  DthiUi ,-"  which   wa«  fait  Arat 

it  attracted  a  icood  daal  of  notie* 
at  the  time,  and  DMde  Mmc  repnta> 
tion  fur  the  author.  After  th«  Rvro. 
iution  of  Jul;,  he  wm  eieeted  to  a 
chair  ai  profeuor  at  the  Sorbonoe, 
wherp  he  lucceeded  Villemain  and 
Guizut,  iMilh  of  whom  had  launched 
on  the  wider  tea  of  polilica. 

His  Tolume,  "  Sur  tea  Pasdon*  dam 
I*  Urame  Moderne,"  in  merely  the  pr*- 
>i>nt  iieries  of  euaTt  in  another  ihape — 
ih»i  arp  imt  forward  now  ai  hit  qoali- 
liralion  for  the  Aeatkmie — a  diploma 

Eicture,  to  to  apeak.  Thooeh  he  ii 
nuon  and  admired  at  a  elaaneiat, 
hii  great  rt-putation  reita  upon  hii 
polltic^al  aritiiig  in  tho  "  Dtbati,"  in 
whirh  hf  Mand»  forth  the  Thundow 
i>f  (he  Ouitolpartj. 

Alreaiir  >  dtfmtr,  a  profeuor,  &c., 
he  will  Minn  be  an  academician  ;  and, 
■hoiilii  Villemain  not  be  considerMi 
"uM'i  rroTant"  for  the  high  church 
psrtT,  Cirardin  will  be  a  member 
of  the  K'l'^nment.t  Thete  facta, 
and  the  circumstance  of  hi<  being 
one  of  ihoie  who  tooil  et^po;  the 
con  tide  [ice  uf  the  great  Matetmao 
tiuiini.  arc  enough  to  land  weight  to 
hii  nainr  ;  nor  are  we  iitrpriaed  to 
find  that  the  bodi  of  cHticUm  con- 
tained in  the  eiujs  aKirdi  ao  an- 
fsiiiiirable  a  comment  on  the  preaml 
iilfracure  of  France.  The  aatire  i* 
nui  the  l.ss  severe,  (hat  it  u  delicate!; 
as  uiH  an  justiv  ilealt ;  and  It  ma* 
CMTiif.prt  -iiiiir  (if  iiur  own  critics  who, 
of  acknomli-dui'd  iinparlialil;  on  Other 
topii'B,  are  geMcrallj  suppoMid  to  admit 


juilguieni  ol'  Prench  writing)  l» 
Hw  that  from  among  theiM«lv«a  » 
noice  of  diMpprobation  hai  hem  rallt«L 
ro  echoing  failEifuUj  lo  It*  l«M  anA 
of  what  haj)  been  alrMil;  eharfvd 
ai;ai[itt  it  l>ii  ouratlTM.  For,  tbon^ 
the  autlior  nu  illu«tral*d  the  |i*ci»> 
liaritiea  of  later  tohoola  at  oompar«d 
with  the  aiitkiue,  from  th*  worha 
uf  Shakauere,  RlchanUon.  D«  Fo«i 
■rid  Griliinnith,  aa  well  ai  from  To- 
relli,  Ma(1M,  AlAvri.  and  Goethe,- 
;el  the  bulk  at  hi*  criticlam  ha«  re- 
ftrvtieo  to  hit  own  countrf,  and  gnae 
tu  ahnw  that,  in  ■{■ilc  of  ibe  gmitu 
•Im  uoq'iMtioiiabI;  poHCHfi,  h«r  iiep* 
ha**  wandered  from  the  True  in  warch 
of  the  E  ttraTagani,  anil,  in  the  purxitl, 
III*!  tight  iif  the  Beautiful  and  tb« 
(iiHid,  the  ontjr  eon»litu«ntl  of  Ugiti- 
mate  dramatic  itronglh,  aa,  woen 
united  with  the  firand,  the;  iwell 
into  the  Subliinr,  the  true  element  of 

Troc  it  a,  M.  Girardin  bj  no  mean* 
aairrt*  thii  much  in  ternu.  It  U 
natural  that  an  author  «)io  feeb  aii4 
ihinki  rigbllj  hiouclf,  and  wbo  vet 
wuhn  to  render  liii  feelingi  and  lui 
ihoughta  popular  with  hit  ooantrfniM 
and  torvioealile  to  them,  ihould  cooomI 
behind  a  diitbt  braaatwork  of  flaUory 
tbe  ailackt  which,  in  wming  at  error*, 
muil  uccuionallt  atriku  near  bam*) 
»u  at  to  give  lo  a  tohool  and  a 
lone  of  laite  he  would  or;  dowut  H 
opjKtrluttiljr  uf  adopting  and  aoling 
upon  his  wund  and  wf*  adrie*,  wilb- 
oul  tbu  huiuibation  of  being  <tb)ig«d 
to  admit  ibat,  in  doing  m,  the?  flood 
coDiiuted  of  profllgac]',  if  aotban,  or 


puliiir.  To  ohNTVe  that  ther*  are 
>iioli  apinioiu  afloat— that  the  old  an4 
vn.ralile  landniarki  are  had  raooarM 
to  Bherebir  lu  met*  out  lb*  bonnda- 
rici  of  licvDoii  and  limit  lb*  fligkt  of 
tieniui^tpeculiarlT  aariffaclorj,  wIms 
wr  had  lieen  I«<1  to  fear  that  th*  •artb- 
^oakv  uf  a  litvrar;  retuluiion  a*  twaap- 
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ing  as  their  political  one«  bad  for  ever 
removed,  at  least  from  Franco^  the 
ancient  memorials  of  a  perhaps  too 
riflrid  taste  and  propriety.  And  to 
believe  that  these  opinions,  expressed 
as  they  are  here,  are  tolerated,  is  to 
hope  that  they  may  become  influential* 
and  for  such  a  hope  to  be  realised 
were  to  predict  a  literature  to  France, 
such  at  siie  hat  never  yet  had  to  boast 
of — a  literature  which  might  possibly 
go  near  to  rival  that  of  any  country 
at  any  period  of  the  world's  history. 
French  literature,  even  under  all  the 
disadvantages  which  we  are  so  ready 
to  expose,  and  which  this  book  |K>ints 
out  and  explains,  has,  there  is  no 
doubt,  made  a  vast  stride — a  $aUo 
mortale — in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
in  force  and  variety  is  fast  gaining 
upon  cotemporary  nations.  it  has 
risen  with  the  strength  of  a  wakened 
giant  from  the  trammels  of  an  earlier 
era,  and  in  the  overstrained  action  of  its 
newl^-freed  muscles,  exhibits  the  pro- 
portions and  the  force  of  a  power  des- 
tined to  attempt  and  accomplish  much. 
And  the  analogy  of  its  action  with  tliat 
of  political  convulsion  can  scarcely  l>e 
fortuitous ;  the  present  phase  is  the 
anarchy  consequent  on  a  rude  and 
successful  attack  upon  established  au- 
thority. There  may  be  one  or  more 
change  ere  taste  settles  down  to  a 
new  level— but  the  movement  was 
called  for,  and  will  l>e  for  the  b<*ttcr 
in  the  end,  for  the  vigour  of  enfran- 
chised genius  will  never  now  volun- 
tarily subject  itself  to  any  thraldom 
less  potent  than  that  of' truth  and 
nature. 

Instead  of  dwelling  longer  upon 
these  general  topics,  let  ua  follow  our 
author  a  little  into  detail.  Dramatic 
emotion,  he  observes,  was  produfTd 
amongst  the  (Greeks  by  illu*;ion ;  and 
the  love  of  the  ideal  exhibited  in  their 
whole  character — their  sculpture,  their 
architecture,  their  deeds,  their  institu- 
tions, and  their  religion — had  place 
pre-eminently  in  their  dramatic  litera- 
ture, contenting  them  with  what  was 
illusory,  but  inspiring  them  with  a  pro- 
portionate grandeur  of  thought  and  ele- 
vation of  scenic  action.  At  Rome,  on 
ihe  contrary,  the  people,  in  order  to  be 
Tnoved,  needed  real  spectacles.  The 
larmonious  complaints  of  a  Philoc- 
^tes  and  an  G^dipus  liad  no  power 
iver  the  Roman  heart — it  required  the 
^ries  of  expiring  gladiators. 


It  would  appear  that  the  tutes  «f 
the  present  day  (in  his  own  ooiiati7]b 
notwithstanding  the  oatensible  c€brti 
of  education,  fall  back  upon  then 
gross  and  material  emotions  *n^  >** 
move  the  drama  from  its  position  of 
an  acknowledged  but  touching'  illosM 
to  the  lower  ground  of  a  vivid  and 
startling  representation. 

Such,  in  the  earliest  societies,  is  the 
effect  of  barbarism,  from  which  rivili- 
zation  elevates  it ;  but  the  fact  is  not  so 
clearly  to  be  deduced  by  an  h  priori  m^ 
gument,  which  nevertheless  experianee 
proves,  namely,  that  over-refinemeiit 
falls  back  again  upon  tha  gross  and 
material  representations  it  had  set  out 
with  ;  and  when  the  ordinary  excils- 
ments  to  emotion  (to  which  novelty  is 
an  essential)  lose  thdr  efficacy  bj  i^ 
miliaritv,  seeks  for  a  stimulus  in  (hose 
that  are  extravagant,  tensnai*  and 
coarse.  Even  Greece  had  recoursa in 
the  end  to  gladiatorial  exhibitioas. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  gradually  farni- 
liarixed  the  (Grecian  eye  to  the  sight 
of  blood  shed  for  its  amusement*  and 
from  that  time  there  was  no  relish  for 
the  Greek  theatre. 

*"  When  the  theatre,*'  says  Ginsrdia, 
'*  raises  bodily  emotions  over  spiritual 
ones,  it  approaelivs  to  the  circus ;  bat  it 
si>eedily  suffers  dceay.  Emotions  spring- 
ing  from  physical  sources  are  con6ned 
and  monotonouH.  The  tragic  contor- 
tions of  exaf^gerated  |ias8ions  are  mn» 
learned.  It  xa  rapidlv  Ki-cn  that  the  cries 
of  pain  and  agony  wWh  strike  the  car  at 
Wviii  uiiex|M*rtedly  and  terrifically, 
^i\e  the  same  sound;  and  tSier 
time  the  author  and  the  spectator 
speetively  learn  the  imitossioilitv  of  in- 
venting or  feeling  any  thing  which  they 
have  not  already  invented  and  felt.  In 
this  wav  are  exhausted  all  the  arts  which 
deseend  from  the  level  of  DKMral  illosion 
to  that  of  material  imitation.  Material 
nature  U  far  more  confined  than  moral 
nature,  both  in  its  jdeaaurcs  and  hi 
its  pains.     The  soul,  in  its  sorrows,  is 


patient  and  various,  because  it  is  i 
tal ;  while  the  body,  after  '  _ 

cmly  die ;  it  is  the  only  variety  and  the 
only  termination   to  its  misery  ; 
henee,  on  the  stage,  the  barrenness 
monotony  of  pbyiical  sulTerings.*' 

To  illustrate  this,  the  author  has 
taken,  in  the  first  instance,  those  draouw 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  which  re- 
present the  emotions  groonded  on 
bodilv  pain  and  the  fear  of  death 
drawing,  in  this  placet  hb  eismplM  of 
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the  formar  »ra  from  tb«  OnA  ihMn, 
and  thoM  of  lh«  latter  princtpolly  fh» 
the  French  icboal  of  tb«  wmilweiith 
cenlDrj  and  of  the  pmant  daj.  He 
trlcriii,  wirh  gmt  jadginnt.  tM  awr* 
(trikintt  portion!  of  t£e  Iph^vnla  of 
Eiiri)iidF>,  and  comparaa  il  with  R«- 
rinr's  dram*  of  iha  Mine  naOMt  ei< 
hibiiing,  ns  he  goea  along,  tb*  inperi- 
nrit^  in  moit  rnpecti  of  tb«  Or««k 
over  th<  Frc-nch  perfbnnaoce ;  and 
then,  lu  an  instance  of  modern  dage- 
ncrncv,  takej  Victor  Hugo'*  "  Angilo 
tvran  dc  Padoue,"  vhere  In  the  ago- 
nized lupplicaliont  of  the  joiug  CUa- 
rina  for  lifr,  he  point*  ont  the  groaiar 
nature  o[  the  grief,  which,  in  hia  tart, 
rather  rwcinblei  "the  crj  of  a  body 
ilelircrcd  orer  to  the  tonnenla  of  agoDV, 
thun  ihe  Mjrm*  of  the  mdI."  TiMngh 
thrrp  may  be  iwme  jottice  fn  thU  m- 
ticism,  be  it  reinarhed  ««  ptutmtl,  <ret 
il  is  founded  on  one  of  those  moeral 
rules  which  must  ever  bend  to  ctrcum- 
Mnnces,  and  cannot  applj  except  where 
the  chararterii  ana  tneir  poaitiont 
eiirilj  correspond.  Catarina  i*  much 
ill  the  Mine  predicamcDlasDeadeinoD^ 
ret  sure);  no  one  would  be  inclined  to 
object  to  Aer  that  she  did  not  employ 
her  last  moments  in  lamenting  the  lou 
of  the  light,  and  air,  and  hi^ipy  scenes 
of  \outh,  instead  of  exerting  the  har- 
ried inlenal  between  the  annoQDce- 
nii'nt  nf  her  fate  and  its  accomplish- 
meiil  ill  agonized  and,  if  Ton  will,  in- 
stinctive cries  for  life.  The  atrocity 
and  suddenneM  of  the  attack  in  the 
tno  latter  instances  would  at  little 
jiisiifv  i)ic  victim  in  moral  or  senti- 
niciitnl  ejaculationa,  a*  the  lolemn  and 
alrocier  Mcred  immolatioti  in  the  case 
r>f  tlip  Orei'li  heroines,  Pilyiciui  aoil 
Antigi.nc,  Houlii  render  appropriate 
the  lan).'ii»gc  of  phjsical  terror. 

M.  (iirardin  iirit  takes  the  Phitoc- 
ti'tcs  of  Snphui-le»,  that  citremc  and 
almost  indefensible  instance  of  the 
|>r<>»lrBli<in  of  human  firmncii  before 
bodily  anguish,  and  eitracti  even  from 
i(  the  proof*  of  his  position,  tbat  the 
(■recks  placed  the  beautiful  before 
ilieiii  as  llieir  whole  and  sole  object, 
ati.l  itioidiil  noihina  >u  much  as  tbe 
frl^-htfiil  (If  liiiilj.    Whenever  that  ex- 

ijniiili  1;  p<«'tienl  jieoplu  found  that  the 
pasiiim^  rose  nlwve  tlie  limit  at  which 
llii-v  Hire  luMiiiie  ami  digniRvd,  thry 
eilhii'  turned  ilnir  bock  upon  them, 
iir  el«e  -.eiiaraied  ihein,  aa  il  were, 
fr-m    the    jimilituda    of   man,   mrla- 


marplir>dng  gri*f.  dread,  or  ngony 
inin  fornia  no  longer  akin  In  humanity, 
but  to  lh»M  mamtters  In  which,  in  the 


phocles,  arery  thing  is  maiUKrd  so  as 
to  make  the  lenlimenti  nf  a  moral 
nature  hold  tbeir  plaee  above  the  nif- 
feringt  of  a  nialrrial  one.  "  Tha 
tireeki,  no  doubt,  were  not  afraid, 
as  we  are,  to  exprcas  bodily  pain  ;  but 
tlicy  lubmitied  it  1o  tbe  Jawi  of  tbe 
Beautiful.  They  idealiaed  it,  so  a*  tn 
create  from  it  an  emotion  which  should 
iwnetrale  the  soul  wiibont  overwhelm- 
ing it." 

But,  take  the  roodern  romanctf, 
■'  Notre  Uaino  tie  Pant,"  by  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  and  see  how  he  has  managed 
wbai.  among  (he  ancients,  would  have 
burn  treate<r  and  understood  as  alnlply 
ki-en  mental  diitreM — we  mean,  the 
FiideavDun  of  llie  recliur,  (iudule,  to 
•ave  her  newly-fnuml  daughter,  I.a 
FsiDGralda,  from  tbv  neculionrrs. 
I'he  seine  ii  loo  Jrradful  l«  be  «(• 
Iraeted  entire.  ■■  Oh,  oh,"  she  rri«s> 
"  but  ihi*  ia  luu  horrible  I  you  are  rob- 
brri  I  Are  you  actually  going  to  take 
away  my  daughter?  1  tell  ye,  she's 
my  daughter  I  wretches !  butchering 
knave*!  low  ruffian*!  asaaa^n*!  belpl 
help!  fire!— will  tliey  take  aaiT  ny 
eliiri  )>ke  thal>  H'ho  U  it  they  call 
tlie  kO")  <i'«n  "  Then  addrrating  tha 
(■"ii-i.-iMc,  Tristan,  fotmiing  at  the 
rooatb,  ber  eye*  otarlnc,  ea  oU-fiMn 
like  a  panther,  and  bristling— 

Tbe  critic  properlv  •tcHM  herev  and 
remarks  that,  in  Ond,  tbe  met— or- 
pboae  would  have  alreailj  begun,  ftr 
Ibia  tlgrcia-rage  i*  no  tooger  hnan 
grief;  it  is  no  longer  ■  wonnn  mti  n 
mother  we  tee — it  &  k  Avleiw  ■ 


I  fury— ioatiact  haa  aimplanted  nel- 
ing— tbe  eonl  haa  yUded  to  tha  body. 
And  be  i*  rigfal— we  tnn*  awny*  die. 
gwted,  and  ezcdaim — "Heln  aa  wa 
■re  to  aafhring  and  aBguiab,  and 
called  upon  u  we  nay  bet  to  endnre 
and  feel  with  roueh,  our  htnami^ 
ahould  not  be  required  to  deecend  to 
srmpatby  or  partieipetioB  whh  sad 
blind  paroiyna*  of  dciptUr — or  to  dmb 
tbe  bounda^  which  porta  tbe  in 
l»l  and  ihe  rational  from  n 
mere  brutality. ' 

Neit  to  the  viDotioc 
bodily  pain,  ihoaii   oriaing  from  por- 
tonal  danger  ore  Boat  prominent ;  r' 
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here  the  critic  has  not  failed  to  descry 
the  immense  difference  between  the 
mere  animal  courage  of  heathen  times, 
and  the  dignified  resignation  conse- 
quent on  the  spread  of  Christianity 
and  its  principles,  (of  which  that  chi- 
valrous one,  called  honour,  may  be 
considered  a  branch,)  acting  upon 
human  society.  The  shipwreck  of 
UlysseSf  in  Homer,  and  of  iEneas, 
in  Virgilf  afford  examples  of  that 
unexalted  firmness,  which  is  shaken 
by  cries  of  terror  and  distress^ 
having  its  triumph  rather  in  the  suc- 
cess of  its  struggles,  than  in  the  nobi- 
lity of  its  source  ;  and,  as  a  contrast, 
M.  Girardin  has  selected — in  a  con- 
nexion which  rather  startles  British 
ears — the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles — that  of  Robin- 
son, in  De  Foe's  Romance — and  Col. 
McGregor's  Account  of  the  Loss  of  the 
Kent  Indiaman,  in  1825.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  gods  in  iEneas's  ship- 
wreck, no  doubt,  removes  the  interest 
from  the  real  object — the  man — 

CfiDAthoe  almul  vt  Trltou  adnixoa,  anito 
Octradunt  naret  •oopato ;  lerat  ipse  trldentl,  &c. 

And  Homer,  therefore,  in  leaving 
Ulysses  to  his  own  efforts,  entragcs  our 
sympathies  far  more  powerfully.  So, 
in  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  is  the  man  we 
feel  for — we  feel  with — he  is  made  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  all  else  is  but 
accessory  and  back-ground — and  it  is 
remarkable,  how  close  is  the  parallel 
between  Homer's  and  De  Foe's  descrip- 
tions. 

The  sentiments  of  Christians,  which 
even  in  their  incipient  development 
elevate  the  humble  hero  of  De  Foe's 
tale  above  the  demigods  of  antiquity, 
are  followed  to  their  culmination  m 
the  iitstance  of  St.  Paul. 

"Xoblo  example/'oxrlatms  our  author, 
"calculated  ta  teach  man  all  the  di<>fnity 
of  his  natun* !  tako,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  appallin;;  catastrophe!*,  whether  of 
fire  or  tempe>t,  any  one  of  the  lit*lin;;s 
of  the  human  heart,  Im;  it  that  coura;7C 
which  KpringH  from  tho  love  of  life,  ho 
it  trust  in  God,  be  it  dev(»tton  tu  the 
rescue  uf  another,  be  it  hon<»ur,  be  it 
respect  for  the  lawH ;  no  mutter  what, 
ann  place  it  he.side  the  phv.sical  cfTfcts  of 
the  catastrophe  you  rrlate  i  and  thv^e 
efFertii,  n(»  matter  how  fearful  or  how 
stuhlime  th«?y  he,  no  lony^er  attract  your 
attention  :  the  intellectual  feeling^  which 
in  before  you  abaneii  them  at  once,  and 
material  nature  falU  like  Dagon  before 
the  dignity  of  spirituality." 


It  isBuch  reflectioiis  as  tfaw  whichal 
the  author's  attention  to  thai  ampltai 
affecting  narratiTtt  of  tha  Ioh  of  tk 
Kent,  in  which  the  qmtt  and  uoilM- 
tatious  magpumimitjr  of  thote  in  eo^ 
mand,  and  the  holy  devotion  of  eoai 
of  the  most  helpless  of  the  rest,  tp«k 
so  triumphantly  for  the  principlei  if 
a  pure  faiths  and  the  code  of  toeiie 
tional  and  political  morality  gronndii 
upon  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  ess- 
fusion,  while  two  deathsy  eqnnDy  Imt- 
rible,  that  by  fire  and  that  bj  valirt 
seemed  to  struggle  which  should  inl 
devour  its  victims,  two  sisters  set  thsa- 
selves  to  reading  aloud  the  4M 
Psalm,  in  alternate  Terses.  H«t 
again,  says  our  author,  the  tempest  ii 
forgotten  in  human  feeling,  we  aflbri 
sympathy  where  it  Is  |ireemincntl|y 
cfue — inanimate  nature,  in  Its  mail 
gigantic  impersonation,  vainly  strifii 
to  call  us  off  from  the  contemputioB  of 
the  affections  and  the  thooghta-— As 
heart  and  soul  of  our  feUow-ereatnTSi, 
so  that  in  our  enthusiasm  we  are  aksosl 
ready  to  respond  to  Pascal  in  his  bold 
reflection — "  quand  rnnivers  Teer^ 
serait,  I'homme  serait  encore  phs 
noble  que  ce  qui  le  toe,  paroe  qinTI 
sait  qu'il  meurt  ;  et  TavantaM  qos 
I'univers  a  sur  lui,  ranivers  n  en  sail 
nen. 

« There  is  in  English  litermtnre^" 
says  M.  Girardin,  **  a  singular  taslib 
which  I  am  inclined  to  cul  the  tasls 
for  death.  Whatever  is  deep  and 
mysterious  in  the  idea^whatever  ii 
vague  in  its  terrors — whatever  ia  hor- 
rible and  even  disgustful  in  the  fentwes 
which  characterize  it— all  this  seemsto 
inspire  English  genius  ;*'  and  be  adda- 
ces  the  instance  of  Juliet,  the  joa^g 
and  tender  Juliet,  about  to  drink  the 
|M)ison,  when  she  raves  of  the  horroft 
of  the  charnel-house  of  which  she  was 
to  be  the  inmate.  But  in  this  esse,  at 
well  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  critic  has  over* 
looked  a  certain  refined  propriety,  a 
touch  of  nature,  which  here  as  in  the 
character  of  Lucy  Ashton,  in  ths 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  places  in  ths 
heads,  or  fancies,  or  fears  of  tender 
and  romantic  girls,  excited  with  wild 
legends  by  their  education  and  nnrMffy 
gossips,  as  soon  as  they  first  §M  wh^ 
it  is  to  love  snd  to  be  unhappy,  an 
extravagance  of  horrible  imagery  pro- 
portioned to  the  weakness  and  iatt- 
perience  of  (heir  jadgmMt  aid  did 
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»  of  lh«r  badMi  all  of  wUeh 
would  b«  qniia  unbaeomiiig  and  oat  of 
place  in  ttronsfer  anil  itamar  minds. 
Here  \»  no  rag*,  titch  mt  brataliaai  tha 
RecluM  in  Viotar  Hugo  t  ttte  borron 
are  more  the  distorted  dreama  of  a 
weak  brain,  urged  into  eilrava- 
gancein  the  unaccaitomed  prawnce  uf 
danger  and  miafortune  ;  and,  viewing 
Juliet's  eipreuiona  in  tbj(  light,  it  hai 
«Ter  -ippeai'ed  to  us  that  the  ordinarj 
representation  of  thu  seen*  on  the 
(tagv  is  a  mitconception — her  rage, 
her  violence,  her  ahriek  ar*  not 
Shali.<|>ere — (he  ii  shoddering  iritfa 
girlinh  gnblin-fears,  vet  half  nuirit- 
tinKl;  rnniuraging  the  horrible  ro- 
inancp  of  the  scene  the  paiuta  to  her- 
wtf,  a  realitation  of  the  lagantUr; 
tales  she  jtt  delif^lt  in  aa  a  ehil£ 
In  RuiQpci,  indeed,  hU  enamotirad 
colloquy  with  death  cannot  b«  deriTad 
alioir^tlier  from  the  aama  loarco; 
though  it  would  leem  that  be  loo  waa 
intendfil  ■   t')ic  of  the  earlier  mcta- 

SihTsioal  romancem,  having  become,  b  j  a 
orretl  encouragemi-nt  of  the  half-ei- 
plodi-d  school  o(  mixed  cbivalrj,  philo- 
■opby,  and  tentiment.  almost  aajustlj  a 
laughinic.itock  to  his  cumpanjoni  a>  a 
^OllrI^#nfanIiel;lohi•confe«Mn■.  The 
character  of  Hamlet  indeml  js  ri^htl; 
apprvciated  bvour  critic  loacertainei- 
teni,  liutlie  has  overlooked  the  circum- 
»liincfii,*.ib»auiifull7jetdirolT» 
ed  t<>  us  all  throughout,  that  Uie  n 
ohulv  and  niTstic  humour  of  tha  print* 
hu  lapsed  into  s<>m<-Ihing  nearly  ap> 
prnnrhiiik.'  mi-nlal  derangement,  and 
tlial  till'  iniiibrv  tiuMtioningi  of  hi* 
snliloquy  are  intended  to  reprraeni  tba 
morhiii  n-.in  Jeriiif(j  of  a  powerful  mind 
rather  than  the  deliberate  argument! 
of  a  bealllivime.  It  is  in  these  minut* 
sh alliums  of  character,  theea  traat- 
part'iit  and  ambinuuus  hinta  i 
in^s  whicli  are  left  in  the  uncertaiutv 
in  wlnrh  nature  an<l  reality  would 
liatr  i<-fi  thrin.  Ibal  Sliaksprre  stands 
uiirivalieil  ht  any  pui-t  that  ever  hved 
upon  thv  farlhi  an<l  because  of  ihii 
ht'  i/m-t  be  iinperft^tlv  understood  by 
the  iiiiKi  a<-e<Jmpli^hrd  of  thosa  t« 
wtii>iii  hiii  t.initiiakce  i>  a  foreign  one. 
Till-  mii.li  IS  cli'ar,  that  if  there 
lie  ,1  I  )iaru<  trr  in  Shakspere  which 
Maiiiji  xioiie,  3nil  refu!>es  to  aisociata 
villi  tile  ivit  in  aiiv  particular  either 
iif  ix'iiiiiiivni.  txvriiig.  or  action,  it  it 
that  of  Hamlet.  He  stands  out  and 
aloof  iVom  all,  forming  as  rmtarkabla 


ft  eoDtnwt  tn  Ui  ttoautQai  ■ilwabaty 
to  tfaa  varioni  forma  of  lUb  and  mtrgj 

H  the  gbott  of  hlafatbar  to  tba  Uviag 
■cm  who  fotlowad  tba  "  wafturo  of 
bia  band"  upon  the  platform. 

Daacending  again  In  tbe  teal*  of 
bunuw  paaaion*,  we  retom  to  tbtM*  b- 
■tsnce*  in  which  the  bttrtben  of  lib 
hM  become  iniupportabje,  and  reaolti 
in  niicide.    Tlw  charactar  of  Goatba'i 


tba   glowing    eulogy    ha    [ 

upon  Goethe's    creation,  ba  bM   not 

at  the  half  iriisDiLlily  of  llic  panion 
of  the  lovrr,  Ahasti  wayward  and  per- 
plexed M>ul<  unerrlain  what  it  wtsnoa, 
>ei  eter  wiahing,  frau  t<i  ba  drtran 
to  Pitremitr  an  niueh  by  subjugalion  to 
an  uimiDK'ioui  physleal  (empvrament, 
aa  by  the  aipaniaed  feeling!  of  a  tandcr 
heart.  Wilh  sucb  vieat  he  cuutrasta 
(lie  treatment  of  what  ia  called  lore 
in  modern  literature  « ith  the  pure  aiid 
spiritual  dervllon  of  the  aiicienia,  and 
attribiileallirdeliueiiienluf  the  passion 

tmritoalit*  wtiieh  had  in  old  tiniM 
dutingoiiMd  the  Roman  fi-on  tba 
larly  Greek  !«Ih>o1,  and  wbicfa,  gro«> 
i^  out  of  over-reftnament  wd  tb« 
itaed  of  new  exettamaat,  liagun  in  tba 
nghteentb  century  to  tooplaBt  tbo 
limplor  bat  mora  aicaltad  oMraotar  of 
paiaion  which  had  preceded  it.  War- 
tor,  if  be  lovaa  to  h(«r  Cbm-lotU 
ipMb  of  «  Tbe  Vicar  of  Wabotdd,-* 
lovea  alao  to  gax«  on  tboaa  lipa  aad 
ejei  wbieb  apciak  ao  well — if  a  iiiWiiaa 
panage  of  K  (opatook  eaotc!  ber  to  waop, 
be  weepa  too--bat  it  b  on  tha  bud 
of  Cbukitta — "qu'il  moaiU*  do  \m- 
mea  deliciunW!."  Fim  rmbas  diroogih 
hi*  veiiii  when  be  toaobea  lior  ftigair. 
He  lovea  Albwt;  bnl  ba  batea  to  ••■ 
him,  hecauae  he  ia  her  hn!faaad.  "  If,' 
be  say!,  '*  1  oonld  onco— but  ODoe — 
preai  ber  to  my  beanl" 

Ronasean   tia*   united    tbe    aansoal 


and  spirilual  in  the  a 
ttill  more  baldly  in  bia  SL  Prau,  a*d 
driven  them  to  an  almoat  umntaUigM* 
and  certainly  disgnatin^  langth  fai 
llKMe  work*  of  which  ba  t*  bimotlf  tba 
baro.  Yet  lie  improvad  on  tba  Frasieb 
writers  of  the  eigfataoalh  oetitivy,  by 
admitting  aantjipaat  aven  to  a  rtealry 
It   bad  b»- 
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ftnt  night.  TbU  chftraotor  U  that 
ot  Tribaulal,  the  king'i  JMtcr,  In 
Victor  Hiwo'i  dnnut  of  L*  Rai 
t'amjut.  It  it  addtioMl  u  an  iB> 
lUnc*  of  p«t«raal  love  in  eempaii- 
•on — or  rkthrr  contrut — with  umm 
of  Lt  vieil  Hornet,  Dom  Ditgw,  and 
OrrotUe,  in  CorneiUe'i  pla^L  TU 
kolhor  in  his  prefiet  ut^—"  Triboo- 
let  ia  deformed,  Tribodet  1«  tlckU. 
Triboulet  is  the  court  je*t«r— a  triple 
mitrri  which  makei  him  wicked. 
Triboulet  hUn  the  king  beoanM  he  ia 
kinfr,  the  nobiei  bec»iiM  the;  are 
noble,  and  men  in  general  becanie 
thfT  have  not  ■  bump  on  their  back." 
He  encourage!  Ibe  king  la  enrr  vie*, 
political  and  parKmal.  Bnt  thia  Tri- 
boulet, deformed  and  hideoni,  hat  a 
daughter.  '■  Thii  dangfaler  la  bit 
onlj  lore,  bii  onlj  jojr,  hii  onlj  virtn*. 
The  more  he  hate*  the  world,  tba 
more  he  lores  hii  dangbter."  Oirar- 
din  wvs,  not  quite  eorrectlTi  that  the 
author  haj  lougbt  to  ahow  m  Tribou- 
let  how  paternal  lore  maT  ennoble 
bodilg  defonnilj.  Now  there  i*  • 
maUal  distortion  in  Triboulet  to  the 
full  as  evident  a*  the  phyMcal,  thovgh 
not  so  eiclunircly  the  defect  at  it  bin 
hi*  l.ucrece  Borgia;  at  *U  ercntsi 
the  attempt  is  to  nuke  a  character  in* 


and  we  applaud  the  boldnsM  of  the 
Frvnchman  of  the  nineteenth  centiir7, 
who  at  once  and  ia  InwUe  objects  to 
■uch  an  impenonation,  at,  if  not  un- 
natural, at  least  unfitted  for  scenic  re- 
presentalion.  The  Roman  eritio  di> 
recti  us  10  take  our  character!  from 
the  hrgeit  clanea,  not  from  the 
rare  exceptions ;  whereat  all  who 
have  tludied  A'ictor  Hugo*!  itjie, 
must  i^ee  with  Ljtton  Bnlwer, 
when  \w  remarks,  that  that  antbor 
delijchu  in  taking  the  exception  and 
making  it  the  rule,  •*  well  H  in 
huliling  up  all  that  is  paradoi  in  senti- 
ment and  mural*  as  the  object  of  in- 
terest and  imiiaiion.  He  leaves  na 
powerless  as  to  our  general  judgment 
<in  biinun  motives  and  actioni,  and 
Ji.j, 


he  Imvm  ■  IhrtttI  of 
psycholiyical  light  wliirli  show*  the 
|K>int  at  which  ihi>  criminal  still  holds 
to  the  human,  and  from  which  he  can 
jet  return,  penitent  and  reconciled,  to 
the  divine."  Rut  even  the  one  feeling, 
or  rather  pauion,  which  in  Triboulet 
would  seem  to  admit  him  to  the  hopes 
thus  sutttreited,  is,  hy  the  deaign  or  the 
defectiie  vision  of  the  Jiuet,  dispof* 
srued  of  that  puritji  which  alone  could 
Itive  it  countvrvaiting  elHcacv  ^^aibst 
ihe  cnormilici  of  Triboulel's  cbarai-ler 
in  othsr  raupcis,  for  it  is  ilia  ir- 
rational, blind.  selfi>h,  and  all  but  >«>- 
■ual  adoration  of  one  object,  without 
reference  to  the  hap|iine>*  of  thai  ob- 
ject, but  onlt  Id  hi*  own  eiijo;inent  In 
pos^fssing  it.      •■  Klv    daughter  I"  he 


Sntli,  we  make  bold  to  saj,  is  mot 
the  language  of  a  father.  This  it 
Uaknii  )uir— jf  it  love  for  thraelf  Ibat 
loTea,iiiit  for  ihvnhjeel  tored.  Father* 
lava  bfiu-r  than  this.  If  there  be  an 
■flactiun  pure  and  unlainlcd,  banvm* 
■tainpi  <)  wlih  the  ttii  of  porfeot  die. 
Interoli'ilnru,  it  is  the  allarhmeni  of 
a  tendiT  tether  for  a  virtuous  child. 
It  ia  u  lelf-Mcrilicint;  as  it  is  intense, 
and  ifc->i-r  for  an  iuunt  allows  itself 
to  toti^-.-t  the  wrlfar*  of  its  object  for 
Ita  own  tiratitication.     There  is  »om*- 


tannblf  acknowledget  ■  wrt  of  la- 
•tinct  IB  Ihe  tenderaaat  with  wUeh 
the  regards  bar  oftpring ;  b«t  At  knt* 
which  a  father  heart  to  a  eUM  ia  a- 
elevaled    as  it  it  spirilnal,  and  e 


I  tieel  <'(  till  Irirturing  elo<|aence, 
wbicb  he  icemi  to  use  without  reser- 
ting  ii  fur  anv  judicial  purpose,  cer> 
taiiilv  nri(  fur  ilic  benefit  of  hi*  victim. 

Von'  ItaumET  oUervci   of  Shakspere,  ^ 

thai   even  in  tile  most  terrible  a<  hit       way  lo,  and  nenr  bsfM  bngfatar 


and  the  heart  which  : 

ing.  Paternal  love  diapla^rtitaalfaatndy 

in  the  ucriCcee  it  i*  prenarad  to  make. 

It  delicto  to  gin 

VTM  bngfatar  Uiaa 
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when  it  tarni  iu^,  likt  a  dark  laotarn» 
so  fully  upon  its  object  as  to  leave  seff 
in  utter  obscurity.  Is  this  the  love  of 
Triboulet  ?  Surely  not ;  but  it  is  the 
love  of  the  Menedemus  of  Terence, 
and — to  adopt  the  moHt  noble  illustra- 
tion— of  the  <'  father*'  in  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son. 

But  the  present  French  school  ex- 
tracts even  out  of  the  holiest  human 
passions  aliqvid  amari,  merely  by  too 
searching  an  analysis.  There  is  a 
certain  mixed  form  in  which  the  in- 
gredients which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  human  heart,  rise  and  bubble  to 
the  surface.  They  appear  in  combi- 
nation and  blended,  though  retaining 
their  several  virtues.  In  this  state  we 
find  them  in  our  observation  of  life, 
particularly  of  civilized  life,  and  pre- 
eminently of  Christian  life;  and  hence 
the  struggle  of  antagonist  feelings  in 
composition  is  most  interesting  to  those 
who  recognize  such  as  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  nature.  To  give  even 
undue  prominence  to  a  single  pauion, 
weakens  the  effect ;  what  must  it  be, 
when  one  solitary  and  blind  impulse 
is  made,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  to 
swallow  up  all  the  rest?  In  the 
jealousy  of  Othello,  a  thousand  things 
struggle  against  his  suspicions  and 
fell  purpose.  The  conflict  it  is  which 
irresistibly  interests  us.  In  The  Re- 
venge, it  is  not  the  passion,  but  the  prin- 
ciple in  Zanga  which  stands  prominent 
and  asks  our  sympathy.  Even  the 
Corsair's  "  one  virtue"  is  clung  round 
by  the  tendrils  uf  many  others.  But 
in  Triboulet  there  is  no  relief  to  the 
culourin)^,  no  attempt  to  shade  off  the 
blind  and  brutal  instinct  of  a  single  and 
engrossing  pas»ion  by  the  admixture  of 
one  softening  or  neutralizing  trait  of 
humanity. 

At  all  events,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  reality,  in  all  exaggerations 
of  passion,  that  the  feeling  should  be 
on  some  occasion  or  other  recognized 
and  understood  as  it  is — calmly  con- 
templated and  reasoned  upon  by 
the  character  in  whom  it  exists,  or  at 
least  by  some  of  the  persons  who  are 
concerned  in  it,  or  observant  of  it. 
This  is  nf>t  only  oaloulated  to  fix  and 
justify  interest,  but  i^  needful  for  the 
author  s  sake,  and  for  the  moral  effect 
of  his  piece ;  for  nature  and  right 
reason  ever  demand  vindication  at  the 
poet's  hand,  and  visit  on  him  the 
neglect  of  this  requirement,  by  marring 


tht  work  whidi  they  ei  inld  OMil  torn 

phantly  have  crowntd.  In  mo  iam 
should  the  moral  be  left  wksOj  ti  b 
drs  wn  by  the  spectator.  There  tktiM 
ever  be  something  enalogene  te  ik 
"  chorus**  of  ancient  Greect»  te  A 
the  rSU  of  rectitude^  and  instil^  lb 

poet  to  the  audience,  end  hu '' 

to  the  eye  and  the  eer  of 
This  important  reqairement 
France — and  alas  I  modern  Engbei- 
have  too  often  loet  tight  of;  ani  IL 
Girardin,  though  he  hea  not  errinitf 
the  detection  of  the  error*  aeet  thu 
there  is  something  wrong,  and  lann^ 
boldly  and  truly. 

But  the  coune  of  theee  inqurbiii 
remarkably  diverted  in  one  rheffTj 
by  the  incidental  diicaation  of  ntr*^ 
arising  out  of  them,  namelT*  the  i^gi^ 
titude  of  children  ;  and  the  esafl^bi 
are  so  similar  in  their  srand  feitien. 
taken  as  they  are  too,  from  the  tkm 
eras  of  literature^  the  anoient»  tht 
moyen  age,  and  that  of  to-day,  that  tht 
comparative  view  thej  oflTer  beeoaa 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  firrt  ■ 
the  CBdipus  Coloneiu  of  ffnphndw, 
the  next  Shakspere's  King  Lear,«l 
the  last  Le  P^re  Chrioi  bj  Balaac 

In  the  (Edipus  Coloneiu  the 
rious  doctrine  of  fatalism,  which  iai 
this  story,  especially  in  the  di 
of  Sophocles,  with  a  sombre  intem^ 
independent  of  its  other  attractioM^ 
has  a  direct  effect  in  eollenii^  mA 
explaining  the  inexorable  rigiditj  of  r^ 
tribution  for  those  offenoei  which  them- 
selves, though  without  eaonerati^g  the 
sons  from  culpability,  were  committed 
.n  a  blind  obedience  to  the  will  ef 
Nemesis. 

Another  strange  peculiarity  oMrki 
the  deep  moral  adumbrated  in  tbii 
story — once  the  expiation  it  accem- 
plished,  once  the  outrage  done  to  the 
paternal  majesty  is  avenged  by  the 
death  of  (Edipus  and  hia  tons,  OQe% 
in  fact,  moral  justice  is  Tindicated,  the 
tomb  of  this  same  (Edipus,  who  was 
pursued  to  the  last  by  the  ▼engeeaee 
of  the  gods,  becomesf  for  the  land 
which  contains  it,  the  pledge  of 
perity  and  power.  It  stands 
forth,  like  an  altar  on  which  the 
tiin  has  been  immolatacL  or  the  net 
on  which  the  thunderbolt  hasfhlien, 
f4ir  ever  sacred  and  apart*  possssai^ 
a  virtue  and  a  spell  derived  firem 
its  relation  to  the  dispensetione  ef 
heaven.     In  like  uiannar,  the  tomb  eC 
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OrtilM— MotW  Ijpt  of  th*  hMtj 

o(  kniiqultf — bactina  a  bUMing  to  t)i« 
•    Lftceclemoniani. 

Altogether,  thi*  HuXiXj,  tJtrj 
whfrr  prewnt  in  th«  (lf«d«  Mid  In  th« 
•ufferinsa  of  (Edipiii,  givei  »  nK- 
gioui  •olemnitT  to  the  himivi  pauioni) 
kiid  trftnafer*  th«  inlerait  from  tbtir 
Mrug)f  [m  to  th«  de«p  uid  Di7>tio  tataa- 
ing,  which,  like  treunTa  lUnk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tarn,  liei  moTelBMlf  ba- 
na>th  the  Bftiution  and  turj  of  (ha 
lurfue.  And  it  ie  ttie  kbMiic«  of  thia 
fatiliiy  which  w  whollj  r»moTM  th« 
druna  of  thr  laodem  itaga  fhim  Jut 
comparison,  at  lewt  in  a  moral  light, 
with  the  antique,*  We  ar«  drawn  fron 
dirinr  impultion  to  huntan  motirtt — 
from  the  ilow  beckoning*  of  dattinj 
to  theextravannt  geeturf 
from  the  development  of  a 
•vrif)  of  pruiidential  judgment*  to  tha 
blind  warwardneu  of  conflicting  and 
often  conteinptible  eartfalj  inflnence*. 
Tit  Letter  TJiebaid,  indved,  had  paved 
the  wav  for  anj  innovation  on  the 
character  of  the  antique  (£dipn*.  In 
the  fraumenta  of  that  poem  whiob 
rcioain  in  the  icholiaat  of  Sophodei, 
CEtlipua  ccaaei  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  ancient  fatalitj  ;  he  appears  a*  a 
fantaitic  and  ungoiemAble  old  man, 
whoK  rane  and  grief  are  alike  defl- 
cieni  in  dignitj  and  pathoa.  Oirardin 
observeM,  with  a  little  too  much  fraa- 
dom,  p«rhapt,  that  "  thli  tetchj'  and 
mtleM  character,  whom  miaftirtune 
ha*  loured  and  iharpened.  lead*  oi  na- 
turally to  King  Lear,  inch  as  Shak. 
»pere  ha»  drawn  him."  But  in  trath, 
the  absence  of  the  fatefulne**  of  the 
•vents  is  enough  to  link  tha  two  lattar 
•lamptes  together,  in  proportion  ai  it 
dissever*  them  from  the  original.  la 
thi*  particular,  the  mora  modem  plot* 
are  alike,   alike  in  their  repudiation  of 

Wr  ackn( 


US  with  awe,  are  eia)(yerated  « 
the  Engliih,  as  to  take  from  the  cha- 
racier  in  which  ihej  are  found  a  certain 
ponion  lyl  its  strength  and  power,  in 
prop.irtion  asihev  lend  human  interest 
tu  il.  Thv  ancivnt  (ICdipui  bears 
hiuiurir,  in  his  an^^er  as  well  at  in  his 
grivf,  with  a  calm  nnd  noble  gravltj  of 


cngnixw 
unluia  il 


defunaiionr— be  n«vcr  tbrgat*  that  be 
i*  a,  Ving,  or  that  he  it  fulflUiug  the 
will  uf  the  god*.  In  Ltar,  indigna. 
tiun  bwumea  fnrj — grief  drgvoerale* 
tu  dpspair — lioth  lapsn  into  madnsa*. 
The  tuadness  of  Lear,  G  Irardin  doc* 
not,  and  cannot,  enlar  into.  It  i*  on* 
uf  the  paiaiona  (if  an  it  may  W  called) 
admissible  on  tJie  English  tUgt,  Ih* 
uat  at  which    ha*    gained    title    bj  a 

treocription  which  we  now  want  tha 
ardihood  tn  impugn,  but  i*  nul  ra- 
lixed  in  the  French  drama,  at  lea*t, 
it  ba  the  moat  recant  ■ohooU— « 
:>hool  that  pridta  itaclf  in  innoratlon, 
cTi-n  where  there  il  iiolbiog  galnad  but 
novelty,  lo  the  Graek,  the  ^thgrranoa 
of"^  to'J"  effectually  cirludedit—aoj 
metainorphoae  were  praforafal*.  Fw 
utirselvaa,  while  we  conftws  Our  tor  U 
enter  intoa  conlroimv  which  quaatlont 
the  licence  under  which  Katnlcl. Corde- 
lia, anil  l,ear  hold  thnr  placv  and  their 
credit  in  English  liicrature,  we  would 
by  nu  mean*  be  undantood  as  thereby 
in  au  unqualified  way  admitting  tha 
propriety  of  intruJucing  insanity  on 
the  staKT,  or  lubacribiiig  lo  the  good 
tail*  of  those  whu  conaider  (hat  luoh 
character*  in  gvnarai  iiowprfully  af- 
fect lb*  sympatiiie*  of  ine  tpaotatore. 
We  hbva  and  hold  our  own  opinion, 
but  here  only  a4*ancd  M.  (iirardln's, 
who  remark*  ■■  thai  frrakt  of  madnea* 
put  a  .|->.-dy  if.j.  t.i  ^notion,  ..f 
(pim'." 

Ha  admits,  hovavar,  tba  fcroa  whlab 
thi*  eary  dnMcw  of  Laar  add*  to  tha 
aeana  ia  whioh,  awaking  haaeath  lfa« 
kiaaai  of  Cordalia,  ha  «ttdaa»owi  la 
raoognite  bar,  and  jat  doubt*  hi*  owa 
aaoily  in  hi*  joy: — 


HeraGi 


ragrat  tba  aerera  mi^aaty  of  tha  gritl  of 


lipu*.    Antigone,  gnidhw  bar  bliod 
old  father,  is  tha  moat  lanctnwidiara*. 
tar  of  the  Gre«k    theatre ;    Cordalia, 
attending 
bdptng  hi 


dinff  on  her  derangad  parrat, 
ng  him  to  recorer  nil  loat  raw 


■I  adnh— thai  of  Bar^aant  TaldMrd'a  ■•  Iod." 
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v  be  (Irkwn  in  uid  enuji 
It  IK  thuit  with  literarr  fiuhion.  The 
very  lightnm  of  ths  wingi  which  we 
tprcail  to  a  preruling  Utt«,  il  what 
enable!  it  to  bear  lu  off  our  feet. 
Prane«  may  air«:t  to  hold  itMlf  kloof 
frum  it!  literature,  and  la^,  "our 
booki  are  bad,  and  we  Iik«  them  ]  but 
then,  don't  judj^  of  our  lirei  and  Mn> 
timenla  )iy  such  a  itandard.  We  read 
them  to  take  warning,  not  examplei 
fl'om  ihcni — to  laugh  or  crj  at  thenif 
a)  tho  case  ma;  be,  but  not  to  oopj 
thcni.  Still  leu  do  the  enonnitiei  found 
in  them  find  their  origin  and  couoler- 
pu*t  in  the  realitiei  of  onr  aorial  ija- 
tem — they  are  the  chimenu  of  gentni, 
deriving  their  ehief  attraction  from 
the  incongruity  of  their  compoaltion— 
the  ihatlows  uf  inon*troiitie*i  which 


there  niay  be  some  ihow  of  reaaon,  aa 
there  nu  lioubt  ii  aincerity  in  M.  Gi- 
rardin'i  adduction  of  it ;  but  it  ii  not 
the  leu  to  be  feared,  that  eTen  if  all 
be  as  it  is  atalcd  up  to  the  prewnt 
titnc,  tbe  natural  conne  of  thing!  will 
tend  to  ihc  production  of  evil  frniti 
from  a  bad  tree — that  tbe  diwemina- 
tiun  of  so  much  that  a  pemicioiu  will 
in  (uine  way  or  other  germinate  to  the 
surfw  niih  an  abundance  propor- 
tioniil  lt>  tbe  vigour  of  the  iMd,  and 
a  rankne«.4  cun-Mponding  to  it*  bale- 
ful  properties — that  a  nation  which 
vaunts  itself  tufflciently  *trong  of  di. 
^'slioii  to  KTollow  what  would  be  held 
puiion  )iv  ulhert,  may  Kxxier  or  later 
feel  the  deadly  venom  receirod  into  ita 
veins  nhon  it  is  t<Hi  late  for  remedy  or 
removal.  That  it  Aai  felt  it  alreadr, 
is  mil  to  l)r  questioned ;  hot  we  thotild 
Ik  t-irry  lu  ihink  (hat  there  may  not 
still  lie  lime  for  amendment.  And  it 
n  tbe  Mict  that  there  U,  which  leads 
III  iu  eniiihatieally  to  nolice  and  dta- 
apurovu  M.  fiirardin'a  eiplanatiotiand 
ilefi'Ticc  on  this  point — a  diiapproral 
nhich  we  haxard  the  more  freely,  that 
in  liis  ^ncral  views,  and  indeed  in  al- 
most all  hi-i  more  detailed  lentiiaeott 
and  rriticiims,  he  de«er»e»  our  warm- 
r!>l  i-uuinii'ndation,  and  has  uur  heart; 


ounciirrsnce.  And  we  hav«  a  personal 
iiifernt  in  the  TOAttvT —proxiimn  nntrf. 
When  (hanloii  Mooing  over  Franc*, 
wc  may  look  to  our  *latM  and  cbimney- 
toiH  at  h'lme.  Thtro  ii,  inoreoTtr, 
this  great  danger  marking  the  preimt 
literary  rra,  that  wher«a*  England  ia 
singularly  drffeicnt  in  the  walks  of 
tbe  imi^[inalion.  Franrr,  as  we  have 
already  remark  ed>  overHoWB  with 
ability  and  |>ownr — a  [rawer  so  inSu. 
ential,  thai  under  the  best  of  circum- 
■luicn  it  moit  force  itself  outwards 
un  all  lidci,  evan  were  there  a  healthier 
and  more  vigorous  reaction  nf  genius 
tu  milt  it  here  than  there  is. 

Heooe  we  aaj  we  liav*  a  paraooal 
interwt  in  tha  matter :  w*  wbh  fron 
oar  heart*  to  aaa  a  health;,  happjf 
noUe,  and  natural  tone  taken  bj  tba 
genius  of  Franea.  It  Is  not  want  of 
power,  but  degMtsTaej  of  taato  which 
prevent*  this.  We  mnat  iMt  thtrafor* 
deapiaa  tha  writan  of  that  eonntryba- 
owise  the;  cannot  ooma  np  to  tbe  tnw 
Bod^  bat  rapfof  them  liaeauae  they 
will  not.  At  all  eveats,  let  them  aunt 
tbdter  themialTai  behind  tha  axplana- 
tion  io  inoaniottsl;  alRirdad  Ibem  ttj 
IL  Oirardin,  that  a*  tba;  ban  drawn 
upon  their  fiuidfa  only,  aad  not  tbiir 
observation  of  tha  social  itato  aroond 
them,  ftir  their  worst  mocMi,  M  tbitf 
ma;  send  forth  tba  materials  wbM 
worked  np,  amongst  a  oommirallj  too 
strong  in  iia  own  diaerimiaation  and 
integrit;  to  be  warped  b;  tbeir  pra- 
eepts  or  poisooad  of  timi  profligaey. 
IWab  another  sekoot  In  PranM—* 
aebool  of  hMt  sentimeat  and  dtooght 
— of  which  LamartiBa  Is  tha  moot  ■•• 
comolished  disoi^i  ao  that  tba  m- 
I  not  witboat  ita  Uglrt.  Bat  it 
in  Lamartin*,  wilb  all  Ua  ]ihU 
hj  and  poelr;  aad  pnrin,  to  gin 
mad  ton*  to  tbe  pal«e  taata. 
)  popular,  a  roagber,  and  mora 


Icaophjand] 
areWmad  t 


and  should  ancb  be  foond,  wa  baf« 
aver;  hope  and  belief  that  tba  »«»• 
ster-ichool  ma;,  like  the  wAt,  with- 
draw ila  hideotn  shapes  wiin  it,  one* 
tha  light  of  the  Natnral  and  the  Tnw 
shall  have  diffbaed  itaelf  over  tha  Ol*- 
ratnra  of  France. 


I'hoK,'  wbu  are  interesli-.l  in  the  tmics  wUefa  foni  the  snbjeet  of  tUs  paper,  will 
;1iil  tn  Ih.  infurmed,  or  reminded,  that  thev  have  aa  oppartnnit;  of  hearing  IhcM 
j|y  an<<  abit  di>cu.-u>d  by  our  gifted  fellow-eoiuilrvnaB,  Ifr.  Aberidau 
ih1>-'<.  vlin  it  at  ibis  lime  delireriag  a  Series  of  lectares  la  DabUa  oaDramalia 
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investinte  abuiet  of  which  the  was 
formerly  conteaC  to  listen  to  a  garhled 
rersion.  Outstripping  the  telegraph, 
she  is  on  the  spot  where  some  evil 
deed  has  been  done*  before  even  an 
alarm  is  sounded.  No  further  pillage 
in  our  colonies,  no  unjust  stewards 
either  abroad  or  st  home.  The  eje  of 
the  master  glances  along  the  raihnoad» 
or  the  commissioners  of  our  sorereign 
lady  the  queen  come  steaming  it  into 
the  verj  heart  of  the  mischief. 

No  more  Alsatias  in  the  world  ;  no 
obicurt*  nooks  or  dirty  comers.  At 
home  they  arc  accessible  to  penny 
poflUge — abroad,  to  steam. 

1  am  akin,  however,  to  those  who 
would  fain  that  this  subjugation  of 
space  and  time  had  not  occurred  during 
their  l>orn  days  ;  and  I  only  wish  the 
reader  were  scqusinted  with  my  Uncle 
MoHeley,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
nuisance  it  must  have  been  to  that 
churlish  and  ungcnial  individual,  to 
iind  Moseley  Hall  brought  within  eight 
hours  of  the  metropolis !  My  uncle 
Moselev  is  the  ^reat  man  of  our  family; 
the  bachelor  elder  brother  of  half  a 
dozen  brothers  and  sisters  rash  enough 
to  have  married,  increased,  and  multi- 
plied, and  replenished  the  earth,  with 
little  enough  to  replenish  their  own 
empty  pockets.  The  consequence  is, 
that  nol>ody*s  five  thousand  a  year  was 
ever  thou^^ht  so  much  of  as  Uncle 
Moseley 's — that  is,  in  his  own  family. 
In  mv  childhood,  i  used  to  hear  this 
invisible  uncle  talked  about  among  ray 
elder  { Dusins,  till  his  riches  assumed  a 
vague  and  mysterious  influence  in  my 
imagination.  He  was  as  some  en- 
chanter of  the  Arabian  Tales,  dwelling 
in  an  inaccessible  cavern  in  a  magic 
fortst,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  coined 
and  uncoined  gold,  and  casketsofjewels. 

As  1  grew  older,  and  occasionally 
overheard  the  complaints  of  poverty 
usual  in  large  and  necessitous  families, 
accuuipauied  with  the  invariable  com- 
merjtarv  of  **  But  l-ncle  Moseley 
Could  utake  us  all  comfortable,  if  he 
ch.iso  ! — L'ncle  Moseley  does  not  spend 
s  tifth  part  of  his  income,  and  might 
easily  av^ist  us  without  feeling  it," 
niv  ^uri<^^itv  became  more  rational, 
till,  hv  (lint  of  (jui-stioning  and  sur- 
mining,  I  aM-ertaine«i  that  this  wealthy 
relftiivi-  \%as  an  «*l<lfrl\  squire,  with  a 
protlj^'iuu!,  rtiit-rnli,  rt'siding  in  the 
norlli,  at  our  old  familv  seat  of  Mose» 
Wv  Hall. 


So  far  fbr  maltar  ^  flwt  Bttt  nj 
fimcy  was  toon  Mt  to  work  again  bj 
the  descriptions  I  oontaBuad  lo  ex- 
tract of  MoMlej  HalL  Mj  laothar 
lored,  indeed,  to  talk  of  this  boma  of 
her  infancy.  All  tba  romanea  of  bar 
life  was  oomprited  within  tta  venars* 
hie  walls  ;  and  oftao  bv  firalisbt*  wbao 
the  day's  tasks  were  dooi^  £d  aba  in^ 
dulge  me  with  an  acoountof  tba  evriooa 
old  moated  manor,  with  its  embajad 
windows,  and  batUaiDaiita»  and  oakaa 
parlours,  and  muaio-gallarj,  and  &> 
mily  pictures,  till  1  ponrtrajed  it  to 
myself  as  something  betwaan  Windsor 
Castle  and  Hampton  Coart»  with  n 
little  touch  of  St  James's  palaoa  and 
Bridewell. 

Moseley  Hall  was  situated  at  two 
days'  journey  Arom  London  in  sa»- 
mer,  three  in  winter.  But  where  waa 
the  use  of  measuring  its  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  when  no  one  enr  pro- 
gressed between  the  two?  Tnara 
might  have  been  a  great  gulpb  inter- 
vening, profound  as  that  whioh  sapa 
rated  Lazarus  in  glory  from  Dives  In 
misery — for  anything  it  mattered 
to  the  contrary ;  for  MosalsT  Hall 
was  situated  at  nine  milaa'  distance 
from  a  market  town ;  tbe  market  town 
Itself  being  of  so  obecura  and  nenralaas 
an  order,  that  tbe  one  coach  connaet- 
ing  it  with  the  vitalities  of  tba  king- 
dom lumbered  its  way  only  twice  a 
week  into  the  market  place  1  And 
then  the  nine  miles'  cross-road,  ■  partly 
through  lanes,  partly  through  fiolds, 
with  thirteen  gates  to  open  I — Mv 
mother  declared,  that  in  bar  girlboo<l 
a  joumer  to  the  market-town  waa 
talked  of  in  tbe  family  as  now  wa 
talk  of  a  trip  to  the  Rbina ;  an^  till 
tbe  death  of  my  grandfather  broi^ft 
his  widow  and  children  to  settle  in 
town,  she  was  aocustoBiad  to  regard 
the  extensive  woodlands  constitatiqg 
a  great  portion  of  tbe  Moseley  aetata 
much  as  Proserpine  may  have  regarded 
the  manifold  redoubts  of  tbe  8tyz« 
dividing  her  fh>m  the  breathing  world. 

It  was,  in  fact,  what  tbe  French 
call  aiMiys  perdUf  like  that  surrounding 
La  Trappe,  or  the  Boocage  of  La 
Vendee,  having  bad  roads,  and  cop- 
pices intersected  with  what  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  country  graphically  term 
*' mires!"  But  the  roads  were  good 
eoouuh  fur  the  une  of  timbcr-trucks 
and  the  peasants  constituting  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  tbe  district ;  and,  un- 
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lest  in  very  bad  winters,  the  mires 
were  seldom  impassable — I  was  about 
to  write  it  unfbrdable,  for,  truth  to 
say,  there  nature  seemed  somewhat 
amphibious. 

The  rudeness  of  the  environs,  how- 
ever, served  only  to  augment,  in  my 
vague  ideas,  the  grandeur  of  the  hall-1 
the  ogre*s  castle — the  Suzerain's  plea- 
sant city  of  refuge  from  the  savage- 
ness  of  the  nature  over  which  he 
held  undisputed  sway.  And  mv  no- 
tions of  its  dienity  were  probably 
shared  by  Uncle  Moscley,  who  was 
never  known  to  quit  the  place.  From 
the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Moseley  land,  he  had  never  de- 
serted it.  A  disappointment  in  vouth 
(and  a  disappointment  in  youth  im- 
plies, of  course,  a  disappointment  in 
love),  had  rendered  London  distaste- 
ful to  him,  so  that  he  had  immured 
himself  for  life,  like  the  sleeping 
beauty  in  the  wood.  Not  that  he  slept 
awav  his  time  in  the  old  hall.  My 
uncle,  it  seems,  was  a  scholar,  who 
bad  bequeathed  our  family  name  to 
the  university,  and  having  fortunately 
been  able  to  bestow  the  living  of 
Moseley  on  a  college  chum,  who 
had  shared  his  college  pursuits  and 
college  honours,  they  abided  to- 
gether in  that  northern  desert  almost 
Rke  fellows  of  a  college.  The  par- 
sonage was  an  humble,  low-browed, 
wide-hearthed  habitation,  scarcely  two 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  hall- 
door  ;  and  with  a  mouldy  old  library 
of  black'letter  books  for  their  morn- 
ing's diversion,  and  a  chess-board  at 
the  Hall,  and  backgammon  and  crib- 
bagc-boards  at  the  parsonage — what 
could  they  want  more  ?  In  their 
friskier  days,  they  used  to  go  out 
angling  or  trolling  together,  and  even 
of  later  years,  had  been  known  to 
enjoy  a  day*s  fishing  in  the  canal  of 
the  old  fashioned  garden,  or  even  in 
the  moat  of  the  Hall.  Hut  their  day 
for  field  sports  was  past ;  their  days 
for  otium  cum  dignitate  fully  come. 
The  old  parson  contented  himself  with 
his  privilege  of  mumbling  a  couple  of 
score  of  clodpoles  to  a  comfortable 
sleep,  twice  in  every  Sabbath,  and  my 
uncle,  who  knew  that  the  family  coach 
was  rotting  in  the  coach-house,  and 
that  his  best  pair  of  punchy  old 
^reys  had  died  uf  the  asthma,  was 
satisfied  to  toddle,  on  every  sunny  dav, 
along  the  terrace  of  Moseley  Hafl^ 


which  commanded  a  flue 
perspective  over  a  wooded  plaiii»  liSttj 
miles  in  extent;  getting  an  appeCilt 
for  his  dinner,  while  ditpaliiiig  widi 
his  deaf  old  friend  aome  cxplodsi 
theory  of  Aristotelian  philoeophj. 

Such  was  the  man  who  stood  bt- 
tween  three  scattered  bat  floorisUm 
families  of  vigorous  young  Moackfi 
and  five  thousand  a  year !  Few  of  M 
had  ever  seen  him.  Twioe  only  heA 
he  visited  London  in  onr  memory; 
and  on  each  occasion,  (one  of  thni 
being  to  consult  an  anrtat  for  his  in- 
firm Pylades,)  two  days  of  hb  wetk'a 
sojourn  were  devoted  to  reoovfffajg 
from  the  fatigues  of  ao  terrible  a 
journey,  and  two  more  to  prepamtieM 
for  its  renewal.  He  waa  on  what  an 
called  ''good  terms"  with  his  fare* 
thcrs — who  were  many  years  yonnpr 
than  himself;  but  he  was  never  known 
to  draw  his  purse-stringi  in  their  Ik- 
vour,  or  to  answer  the  letters  in  which 
they  annually  announced  to  him  the 
sprouting  of  their  olive-branches.  Oa 
coming  to  town,  he  apprised  them  ef 
his  arrival  at  the  same  obacnre  im  ia 
the  Adelphi  he  had  fVeqnented  wbfle 
at  Oxford ;  and  when  they  all  arrived 
to  visit  him,  (the  married  hrolhcn 
and  sisters,  and  their  several 
nies,)  made  all  the  efforts 
by  old-fashioned  politeness  to  luien  to 
a  recapitulation  of  onr  namesb 
ticket  them  to  the  heads  of  eadi. 

It  might  be  my  fancy,  but  it 
me,  at  both  these  interviewBt  that 
uncle  Moseley  took  quite  as  much  d^- 
light  in  decrying  the  familv  scal«  « 
ever  mv  poor  mother  had  taken  hi  •>• 
alting  iL  He  spoke  of  Biosdcy  Hall 
as  damp,  dreary,  lonely^  ''remote^ 
unfriended,  melancholy,  slow  1**  For* 
aAer  all,  if  he  really  found  canse  of 
discontent  in  the  cawing  of  the 
roukeryy  or  the  monmlbl  stiUnem  of 
the  surrounding  woods*  whv  afaids 
there?  The  old  CroBsns  mMt  hava 
commanded  a  snuggery  at  Batl^  or 
Brighton,  or  a  mansion  in  London ; 
and  since  he  preferred  banishflMnt  to 
this  «  Ultima  Thule,"  this 
stronghold  of  his  forefiuhen^  no 
surely  to  murmur  against  its 
lation?  Yet  to  hear  him  tall^  the 
bad  roads  of  aforetime  mnst  have  he- 
come  ten  times  worse  than  ever»  anA 
the  mires  have  deepened  to  morassm  ; 
while  the  gates  intervening  hstwesn 
the   Hall  and  the  raarket-tovBy  had 
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tntxiitviAj  increw«d  Mid  tnoltiplM  ai 
)arg«ljt  u  the  Mo»rl«;  ftmWj.  A*  to 
the  men  lanei,  I  could  fanoj,  frota 
hi*  aesoription,  the  bough*  tMielinff, 
knd  t)ie  trees  itooping  to  inter- 
Uee  thi'ir  lir»nch**  in  order  to  cir- 
cuinvcnl  (he  approach  of  traiellen, 
like  those  of  a  falrj  tale. 

My  ((rnerul  iingircuion.  in  ihoii, 
vm,  that  the  nlil  >vat  waa  becoming' 
daily  more  unapproachable;  that  tha 
gallery  nf  famiN  picltirea,  and  library 
uf  Klitcvira,  ami  f^ray  carp  in  the  moat. 
mi);hl,  perhap*,  bo  aa  fine  aa  eier  ; 
lint  (hat  they  werci  and  must  remain, 
iiivisihif  to  eyca  profane,  like  thoM 
"  fcciiis  of  purest  ray  serene,"  taid  to 
ifwrkli^  in  the  ilark  unfalhnmed  caret 
i>f  nccBii,  by  those  who  hare  neier 
been  there  to  nt. 

Kvery  nov  ami  then,  indeed,  there 
arrived,  (carriage  duly  paid  by  uncle 
MoM'liy.'i  from  the  Hall,  hamperi  of 
hari'->,  pheasants,  and  partridga  in 
■iitiiuin,  wild  ducks  and  buslarrls  in 
winter ;  c.ilculated  lo  inspire  the  ju- 
niors of  the  family  nith  shrewd  sua- 
piciniis  Ihnt  those  woods  described  ai 
ilreary,  were  excellent  preserves  \  and 
the  iiiunrUnd  depicted  as  barren,  a 
■'ajiital  loun^  fur  the  sportsman.  But 
tills  ntilr  tended  to  increaae  our  dia- 
satL-facliuns  a^nst  our  kinsnvin  and 
liii  Iiahitati'in  ;    to  which   he  wai  so 
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aceidenls  had  happened  to  that  rerj 
heavy,  heavy  coach,  in  the  memory  of 
mall ;  and  [lostinK  Was  an  outlay  of 
read*  money  only  compatible  with 
headship  nf  the  Moieley  clan  I 

And  so,  overmaster^  by  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  caw,  we  gave  up  trou- 
bling our  hcaiU  about  the  matter  ; 
some  of  us  beginning  to  regard  the 
family  seal  a*  a  mere  historical  legend 
— an  aiHicryphal  mansion — a  cattle  ia 
Iho  air :  nr  rather  one  of  thoae  bub- 
bles of  the  earth,  described  by  Mac- 
tx'lh.  Suehof  us  as  bad  a  pleawnt 
lul  of  it,  went  on  nor  way  rejoicing, 
anil  rempmliTtil  nut  uncle  Moaeley, 
even  in  our  prayer-.  Such  of  us  as 
h.id  In  wri-.lle  "ilh  the  hitternessea  of 


bc<0.rk.-.l  ai 

none  the  j:rim»  smother- 

ali.m..,f  IK, 

■  .irv.oeeasionillv  wished 

him  in  a  b. 

Iter  [.laee,  albeit  '«o«-l<y 

Ihll     ^^-^     SJ 

Jd  to   be  a  I'lace   so  «. 

eetlent. 

Uf  dMtlnSM,  among  lb*  rcat,  war* 
■ppoUlvd  in  a  hr  connlrj.  I  obtaiMd 
■  ncrcaotUa  appoIntiDMit  fat  eoa  of 
ih*  porta  of  tlM  L«Tutt  and  m- 
cbanted  with  the  norallMt  of  u  ori- 
ental life,  and  a  b«w  a^Mot  of  anhaato 
and  inanimate  natore,  mjojMl  ny 
haniahment  almoat  rooro  Ibaji  It  ia  hU* 
to  avow  with  thecharg*  of  tngrathodo 
and  heartlcMneu  b«fora  one'*  ajM,  {■ 
letter*  homo.  But  tboorii  agnaabl* 
accliuMtiud  among  the  patOMttoa,  aad 
harii^  learnt  to  amohe  like  a  Turk,  I 
wai  not  torrj  when,  at  the  and  of  ft 
bw  yean,  a  miiaion  from  my  an 
ployei^  aNablad  me  to  ravidt  homa. 

I  found  the  black  hair  of  my  daar 
mother  of  "a  aablo-ailrered."  I  fband 
the  firm  arm  of  my  eioelient  fttMr 
tremuloui  trum  disease  t  1  fotmd  Iba 
little  litlert  [  had  left  in  pinaftna, 
married,  and  with  infants  of  tbairowB 
upon  their  knees.  I  found  otia  brotbar 
a  diplomatiaed  slaTer  «f  mao,  and 
another  a  privileged  tucker  of  pookata 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  Bat  1  Ibmtd 
them  all,  thank  Ood  I  opan-armad  to 
welooma  me.  Tba  fatted  ealf  waa 
killed  in  all  their  bonaaa  b  mnettAan, 
io  aa  to  produce  almoat  a  tvMt  of 
f«al. 

The  'iiily  (hiii)t  llial  appeared  to  m* 
perfectly  unne'^oun table  among  the 
change!!  tinilite  in  mv  fainilr,  was  iba 
audadtv  ttlilt  «hitb  th(>v  all  Ulkcd  of 
ancle  Sl'>h,-lvT,  and  the  iamillanty 
thej  alt  ,.vit..V-l  with  Mowley  llalL 
Uf  brMbcr  Bub  spoke  uf  hatii^  joat 
•qjOTcd  a  wiH-k's  shooting  there,  a*  ha 
woDld  have  talked,  in  (brm«r  days,  of 
making  war  on  the  sparruws  in 
Homaey  \\\k>\\  ;  and  I  litrralty  over- 
heard my  iiioiher  adviaioc  my  d drat 
•later  !<•  aend  down  tu  tlie  Hall  for 
change  of  «lr,  her  eldeei  boy,  who  waa 
recoreriu^i:  from  the  hooping  cough  I 
Another  -jf  my  sitlprs  had  soma  fino 
lialcony,  which  aba 
■  wer»-  always  kept 


coolly  iiif' 
old  gre«nho( 


t  Moaeley 


'  So  you  have,  at  lei^th,  aolcd  tlw 
wall,  and  accomplished  yonr  entraDoa 
into  the  enchanted  caatle  I"  said  I,  ad- 
dressing my  aailor  brother,  tba  om 
nearest  to  myself  in  age  and  afle«- 
tiunt.  "  But  sorely  joa  mmt  find  it 
tomrwhat  troubleaome  and  •iptfidva 
to  profit  so  largely  by  my  wwlet  lardj 
boapitaliliet  ?" 

"  TrouUewmM  7      EipenMTa  r'— 


IH-ii,]  Jfin^  of  Ititmn. 

(oah  cliiuliak    profrwUtrn    u    iiniil*      auii  tut  tlw  Mk<  of  mttng  It  mw.  ta 
Mawlajr,    kixl    wbrra    woolr)    ba    ihv       it*  <U<*  »f  il*«iMratluO(  *nil  ttrippad 

■    I-  luMWUlilj  of  oM   EhrUdcI  ?       mt  iH  it.  coli.urloij  i/ '" 

• '-     ■  -    '-"''cMiWM 

'  obMrviii)  IB;'  joiiDgL 
a  protnUv  j«u  ijut 


ui  owDir  b;  i)m  titin  of  tb« 
r  .^  I  -    tw*  \mru  at  Earsp*  wtMr* 
'  I  (till  rorjr  cIomI;  bmi^ 
KTM  of  fcan 

whvlhirr  of  mind  or  of  btAb 
d,  Uiar«  rant*  mrv  higlwMt.  M 
«  Uritnt  ^ul  af  our  qoMtar 
^ba  rent*  Bra.  hnwv 
bocAUM  tha  proBU  of  lbs  ptm- 
rbo  nuKbt  ta  fmj  thnn,  ara 
,,  allhar  bj  Uiktiaa  nr  I17  pi*> 
itruitiDiu,  mo  low  aa  to  anrd 
AT*  liiulibcNMl.  Tba  lan^onia 
trisa  rrtuwiaiUid  a  peat  |«rt 
mtttj.  hm-t'ifft  mawd  Is  Lwiiua 

tip.      I. ^  d  influoQcr,  and  thm   to  k4  u 

ri;r  bv  force  protaetori  lo  (faetr  t«iaiiU>  tba  vataa 
[-uiinmKi  he  of  land  tank  m>  much  in  conteqaeOM 
'  wcurity  (o  that  it  berame  almost  indiSarant  in 
under  hiiD.  wbnw  nam«  the  land  wai  bald.  Wa 
fierhap',  for  ihall  recur  again  to  thi*  *tata  of  tbioga 
that  ihrir  ^iroad,  ami  to  the  ad*BnIage  that  »at 
nnil  l.il><>ur  laketi  of  it  by  the  KOTarntnanta  at 
1-  iiiiiuUtp,  l)iu»e  oountri«a  to  inlruJuoe  a  mud 
i>iir  lii>i<)rt  mor)ili(>alii>ii  in  tlw  nntara  d^  tba 
may,  th<*r>^  tmum  uf  laodi  at  diffemit  pariod*. 
ust  ilie  (ill?  Wbeo  locietj  baa  aHUiDed  a  ibapa 
I  and  mini  lufficientl;  lettled  fur  c^tal  to  Mcn- 
■  hich  bnd  muUir,  the  land  >biok  jialdvd  no 
jt'li  iiii;aii->.  rrnt,  bccuuc  it  wai  poorlr  caltivatad, 
•  iJie  liili'*,      bMuiaai  ao  wbjact  uf  MlicUiwU.     It 


i8-U.3 


Fimly  of  ItMite, 


Kuch  rhurliah  proprietora  ai  anob 
Mo^elej,  a[i(l  where  would  be  tha 
TAuiilol  huipiulilj  of  old  EngUnd  ? 
Nil.  Till !  tho  old  gentleman  bu  beoD 
ainiiked  <>ut  (il*  a  den  which  he  bad 
iieviT  ihu  heart  to  rundar  {ileawut  or 
jimtiiHliU' lo  othi!r  people!" 

"  I  shnil  liku  to  hear  what  joo  will 
«av  tu  lii»  Krifvancen  while  viiiting 
at  MoM'lt'v  llnlll"  criad  mjr  Uwjar 
brolluT. 

■-  I  .hall  n»r<T  viMt  il  I  There  was 
a  liinv  when  I  would  have  given  world* 
for  an  iiivitatiun,  and  nevar  reoaived 
one.      Vi'b<f  should  I  baraat   Um  oU 


■nau  Air  the  mIm  of  ***^lg  I*  (mht,  in 
il>  dAxt  of  (IreoerMltan,  and  atrijiped 
of  all  lU  vnlourinit  uf  rolnatira  ?" 

"  1  think  I  cvkW  fuipl  yua  lu  brMk 
j'uur  FEfolution  I"  oliaervail  loy  ji>vaig<- 
Ml  aiater.  "  I  «*n  jiroailau  )ua  UmI 
the  util  ttmWf  wa(  cuaUiiu  a  plotiire 
connurUid  with  ft  ttorj  *lti«Jt— -." 

Hut.  I  furbnar.  Mjr  rMdar*  tmn, 
prolialdt,  board  enao^  vf  lh«»e  bailj 
dataital  [  on  aoariMj  asfMA  <m, 
buiidut  mytalf,  l«  fovl  intereateil  la  IM 
■lallv  ditajitH^iKinaM  in  lo**^  itf 


U»< 


■   M.II1 


nriifinal  nature  of  tenures  of 
n  I'.urciiie,  liai  furnished  a  lub- 
nr  uiurli  .liM-uuion.  Uf  the 
ivM-kn<iwn  kinds  of  tenure,  that 
'|iii'>t>  or  uAurjialinn,  hai  called 
iiiiii'h  nliliJC]u_v  trcHu  writers  of  a 

I  )iinf<  of  disturbance  and  lu- 
di-i}Hinileiicr.  this  was  not  even 
■  loK'itiiiuite  (itlp  tlian  the  other 


1...   tr,-,l    .,{  the 

soTcreipi,  whe- 

,  ..r  in  jiroof  of 

.i>»l   fi\F.ur.  cm 

...ted     no    gua. 

'.'  I..  tli.-d.-|>en.l. 

-1.1.  .m  the  lord 

»'  ii>:in.>rllm(  he 

wa*  able  to  pro- 

llunii    Ma\n»  i«-/reuion^      The 

Ml*  lijiiii,;  t.iiroli.1 

Lseil  or  inherited 

.^L"   liAt,!,'    to    Ihi 

■  infriniced  br  a 

.L',vii<rv.rv,ai>d 

ha-i  often  to  be 

,\',.:\   \'\     la'lftT    •■! 

■  battle.      If  the 

■  «.,.T   ')l.1.l    WKII    II 

lia  swaj  br  force 

r.i.-,   ..r   111  ..,|..-r 

ior  cuiminir,  he 

'""  •■'""■   I"-'")"' 

.1  ut  wcurilT  to 

lI.'>     .■],:„■     t'l     M-l 

tie   under    him. 

L-lil    ll.lK'  ui-l 

..-1,  i«rhap!.,  for 

,.it.e    that    Ibeir 

r.il    ,n.i    l.-J>..ur 

I:..       |....i.       >I,MU 

|.|    U'   iuviolate. 

.  .>r  mir  hii.t.>rv 

Il   mav.  lh^r.1 

-,l-,  1.  }..■  ^."1111,.. 

"1.  that  the  title 

,„.|,lr.l     ».l.     Che 

l>.'>t  aiul    iii'Kt 

II...I.-.    ill     III.'    tllUI 

-il.  which    Ulld 

I     I..-    a.-.|iilr.  .1     1 
i-    Bulfi.  it'll t   ti> 

liiake  tl»>  titles 

anD  ■coMoMtcatXT  comiSBaBD. 


aftorwardi  derived  fratn  it*  whatbv 
hj  porchaie  or  inhvitanee,  good  aad 
■Ddefeaaible. 

The  diffitrence  in  the  eoneideratiMi 
paid  to  the  owner  bj  the  tiller  of  the 
land  iu  ihoee  parU  of  Europe  where 
ranta  prevail,  is  still  ver;  cloeelj  n*^ 
■nrad  b;  the  degree  of  aecttritj  wUoh 
the  tenaal  ef^oji.  Where  nniettarad 
axeriian,  whether  of  niad  or  of  bAdjt 
ii  allowed,  there  rests  are  higfaeeU  u 
by  far  the  largeet  part  «f  oar  quarter 
of  the  gbbe  rent*  are,  bowereri  wa- 
known,  because  the  profiU  of  the  pea- 


■anta,  who   ootcht   t 


prr  ' 


■ooal  restriotioni,  « 
but  a  bare  livelibood.  The  Undlorth 
in  Austria.  PnuMa,  aod  a  great  part 
of  Germanj,  havinir  eeaead  to  eiarnaa 
political  influaDce,  and  ihoi  to  aot  aa 
proteetori  to  lh«r  tenania,  the  ralna 
of  land  *ank  ao  much  in  oonaeqtMnea 
that  it  became  almoil  indiflerent  in 
wboae  name  the  land  was  held.  We 
•hall  rectir  again  to  thia  etata  of  thing* 
abrowl,  anil  to  the  advantage  that  waa 
taken  of  it  bj  the  govemmMit*  of 
those  counlriee  to  iniruduoa  a  grand 
mod  ill  cat  iun  in  the  nature  of  the 
tenures  of  laud,  at  different  period*. 
When  tocivt;  baa  aaManwd  a  ahapa 
■uflicienll;'  settled  fi>r  capital  to  aec«- 
muUte,  the  land  whioh  yielded  do 
rent,  because  it  was  poorlv  cultivated, 
hecumcs  an  object  uf  loLicUwW.     It 
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is  found  that  well  sitoated  tracts  can 
be  more  economically  cultivated  by 
the  aid  of  ci^ital  than  land  distant 
from  a  centre  of  consumption  can  be 
brought  to  produce.  The  accumula- 
tion'of  population^  by  increasing  the  de- 
roandy  causes  this  difference  to  appear 
striking,  and  under  the  influence  of 
peace  and  confldence,  the  numerous 
causes  of  the  varying  value  of  land 

Sow  perceptible.  To  the  land  and 
^ur,  therefore,  (the  original  capi- 
tal of  every  country,)  a  third  element 
thus  becomes  superadded,  in  the  shape 
of  accumulations  of  stock,  buildings, 
or  transferable  commodities,  which 
did  not  exist  before.  Such  land  as 
affords  opportunities  for  using  this 
accumulation  of  course  rises  in  de- 
mand, and  a  rent  is  paid  for  the  use 
of  it  out  of  the  accumulation. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  society, 
therefore,  we  And  much  land  which  is 
of  no  value,  because  no  use  is  made  of 
it,  even  if  it  be  nominally  appropri- 
ated. Of  such  there  is  this  moment 
abundance  in  the  wastes  of  North 
and  South  America,  in  the  Siberian 
and  Tartarian  plains,  and  probably 
in  central  Africa.  When  a  concjueror 
induces  men  to  settle  under  him  for 
protection,  he  can,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, levy  no  tribute  but  their  per- 
sonal services.  His  subjects  are  his 
soldiers,  his  servants,  or  his  husband- 
men. A  large  portion  of  Europe  is 
still  in  this  very  state.  Under  effec- 
tive protection,  and  only  under  such, 
is  accumulation  possible,  and  the  land- 
lord, who  before  had  a  title  from  his 
power,  that  must  be  valid  in  law,  now 
requires  one  that  is  good  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view. 

The  landlord  thus  becomes  a  ca- 
pitalist. But,  like  the  monied  capi- 
talist or  owner  of  accumulated  stock, 
he  only  furnishes  the  means  of  indus- 
try to  bis  tenant.  Thus,  on  the  man- 
ner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  duties 
as  landlord,  the  rise  of  two  other  kinds 
of  property  depends  ;  without  a  secure 
title  to  land,  neither  capital  nor  labour 
find  remunerative  employment.  l*he 
return  for  his  investment,  although 
influenced  by  the  improvement  or  de- 
terioration of  the  condition  of  his 
land,  is  not  measured  by  the  fluctu- 
ation of  prices,  any  more  than  the 
inieretl  drawn  by  the  fundholdor,  or 
nanufacturer,  from  their  monied  in- 
vestments.     Land  in  usually  perma- 


nently bettered  by  rep6«ttd  invnl. 
ments  of  capital,  wbwh  the  landlord 
either  advances  or  is  ultiiiiateljr  nude 
to  refund.  No  tenant  builds  hoQm 
or  offices,  or  makes  any  oonaidcnUe 
outlay,  without  an  understanding  that 
he  is  to  be  indenmified,  «ther  bj  tht 
valuations  when  he  leaves  the  grooad, 
or  by  an  allowance  in  the  rent  whils 
he  is  in  possession.  The  ezcepCioas 
to  this  rule  are  neither  so  freqneat 
nor  so  important  as  the  rhanres  of 
war  and  peace,  which  influence  tbo 
value  of  the  public  funds,  and  are  at 
all  times  less  significant  than  the  un- 
expected improvements  in  mamifre- 
tures  which  affect  the  value  of  money 
embarked  in  factory  speculations. 

There  i^,  therefore,  no  incongmity 
in  classing  landlords  with  moniod 
capitalists,  and  in  declaring  rent  to  be 
regulated,  (where  industry  is  on  a 
sound  footing,)  by  the  rate  of  interest 
which  monied  capital  commands.  If 
rents  much  exceed  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest,  capitalists  hold  out  in- 
ducements to  landlords  to  sell  their 
property.  If  trade  is  brisk,  and 
money  in  demand,  the  profits  of  all 
parties  are  good  ;  and  landlords^  who 
have  farms  to  let,  find  that  they  can 
derive  advantage  from  the  same  eir* 
cumstances  that  procure  to  other  en* 
pitalists  an  increased  return  lor  their 
m  vest  ments.  Much  confuMon  eom- 
monly  arises  from  the  want  of  a  daa 
distinction  between  the  estimate  af 
capital  and  of  income.  The  land- 
lord's return  from  the  land  being  thns 
fixed  hv  a  standard  eitraDeoos  to  the 
price  oi  produce,  is  of  course  greateot 
when  the  amount  of  capital  mvested 
is  smallest.  Thus,  land  bought  at 
twenty  years'  purchase  is  more  vain* 
able  to  the  landlord  than  such  as  ha 
pays  twentv-four  years*  purchase  for. 
The  rise  m  the  interest  of  money* 
from  four  to  five  per  cent,  places  tfia 
purchaser  of  land,  at  twenty-lour 
years*  purchase,  in  the  position  of  one 
who  bought  at  twenty  years*  pnrdiaae^ 
and  raises  his  income  in  that  propor* 
tion.  But  because  the  capital  valaa 
of  the  land,  under  such  circomstanesi^ 
will  not  be  more  than  the  original 
purchase-money,  land  is  eommonlj 
thought  not  to  have  increased  in  tnlaa 
by  the  change.  Such  an  improvement 
of  rental  as  is  here  describcdt  cannot 
easily  Ite  obtained  without  an  improvn- 
luent  in  trade  generally }  and  as  this 
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often  induces  pertont  to  mU  landf  in 
order  to  embiurk  their  capital  alia* 
where,  it  frequently  happana  that  tha 
market  is  overstocked  with  talaahia 
property,  and  that  a  rise  in  tha  ratnm 
to  the  landlord  is  aoconpanied  hj  a 
depreciation  in  the  capital  warn  for 
which  the  land  can  be  sold.  But  such 
a  depreciation  can  only  ha  tamporarj 
in  its  nature,  for  the  ultimata  tilect 
of  anv  stimulus  to  trade  is,  to  causa 
a  di'mand  for  land  for  buildingf  for 
roAd»,  fur  canals,  and  othar  purposasy 
hy  which  use  of  it  the  capital  ▼alua  of 
land  is  permanently  raised. 

The  increased  Talue,  both  of  tha 
capital  and  income  of  the  landlord, 
derived  from  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  in  the  manner  we  hata 
described,  differs  from  tha  prospect 
held  out  to  landowners  by  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo,  and  the  political  economists  of 
the  school  that  has  been  called  after 
him.  Mr.  Ricardo  suppoeea  that  a 
nation  depends  for  food  upon  a  gifen 
extent  of  i^oil,  which  grows  lets  and 
IcsK  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it, 
in  proportion  as  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  with  it  the  demand  for 
food,  increases.  As  it  is  evident  that* 
ultimately,  by  this  process,  there  mnat 
Ik*  a  limit,  beyond  which  food  cannot 
be  provided,  this  mode  of  account- 
ing for  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land 
made  it  imperative  to  impose  checka 
upon  population,  and  thua  Mr.  Mal- 
thus's  theory  originated. 

Hut  the  source  of  prosperity  which 
\%  o)>i'ned  to  the  landlord  by  the  ge- 
neral improvement  in  the  return 
afforded  bv  the  national  industry,  in- 
volves no  limit  to  the  population.  In- 
stead of  looking  to  the  growth  of 
foo<I  only  as  the  source  oi  rent,  the 
landowner  \%  taught  by  it  to  anticipate 
and  to  set'k  to  promote  an  extension 
r»r  citicji,  of  roails,  and  other  meana 
of  communication  —  of  improved 
modes  of  diffusing  intelligence  —  of 
.H<iund  principles  of  g^ovemment,  andof 
all  that  conduces  to  promote  the  suo- 
ce>.«  of  every  other  class  of  citixens, 
as  well  as  his  own.  Thus,  a  clear 
view  of  the  landlord's  true  position  ia 
of  the  ^reate<»t  possible  importance ; 
AS  it  reconciles  his  interest  with  those 
of  all  other  clsftses,  and  makes  him 
tlteir  natural  ^uide  and  protector. 

Let  u&  now  eoi)<%ider  the  position  of 
ttie  tenant.  If  the  landlord  ranks 
with  the  capitalist,  the  tenant  fiuner 


reeeablgi  the  tradfimin.  Hit  proit% 
biiidea  repaying  the  intereat  on  what- 
t?er  money  bTeatment  he  haa  mada 
in  flock*  mnat  alto  aflbrd  him  a  aalarj 
Ibr  hit  daily  laboar*  whether  of  tha 
head  or  of  the  hand.  Tha  tenaat'a 
return  from  tha  land  la*  therefore^ 
catimated  by  a  diflbrent  atandard  from 
that  by  which  the  rise  and  ikll  of  raot 
la  meaevred.  It  depaoda  vpoB  the 
rate  of  profit  drawn  nrom  trade  gena- 
rally,  but  eapecially  upon  the  damaad 
for  labour.  When  trade  la  brisk  and 
labour  in  demand,  (whether  of  tha 
head  or  of  the  hand,)  there  ia  a  dla- 
poeition  created  in  agricnltiviata  to 
migrate  into  towne*  and  tenanta  coma 
bto  demand.  But  tha  nnmbar,  in 
anch  catea*  beinff  lew,  the  profit  they 
can  make  ia  divided  amongat  them  ia 
larger  shares,  and  they  can  afibrd  to 
pay  better  rents  than  when  tbej  were 
more  numerona.  That  thia  proeeai 
haa  been  going  on  dnring  the  prannl 
century  in  England  b  notoriom*  and 
it  satisfactorily  acconnta  for  the  con- 
stant growth  of  proaperity  in  thai 
country. 

An  estimate,  attrihated  to  Mr. 
Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stalaa 
the  proportiona  between  the  MricaU 
tnral  and  the  other  dasaai  of  the  po- 
palatk>nof  Great  Britain  to  hare  baem 
modified  conaiderahly  within  ^  lael 
thirty  yeara.    There  were  *.«• 


b{issi,sa>   ts  to  tffkrt.  >•?!  ••'^21 


In  1S41,  the  proportiona  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  twenty-five  agri- 
cultural fiunilief,  to  sefenty-fira  other- 
wiae  employed.  By  meana  of  thna 
diminishing'  the  nnmher  of  penooa 
cultivating  the  aoil,  not  only  ia  the 
labour  of  thoae  eliminated  from  affri- 
culture  saved  in  the  dlvistoo  of  profits, 
hot  if  this  labour  be  productively  em- 
fdoyed  elsewhere,  it  adds  to  the  posi- 
tive amount  of  the  richea  of  the  coon- 
try.  Under  these  drcnmstanoea  akme, 
waa  it  practicable  for  rente  to  riae  ia 
tha  manner  they  are  known  to  havo 
risen  since  the  peace,  notwithataadtng 
the  generally  moderate  prices  of  pro- 
duce; that  is  to  say,  it  was  only  prac- 
ticable in  the  way  in  which  rents  have 
risen  in  England,  without  creating 
dissatisiaction  amongst  the  tenants. 

It  ia  clearly  more  to  the  adrantsga 
of  tha  tenant  thai  his  proaperity  ia 
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one  occupation  for  another*  when  a 
prc*Mure  in  felt,  b  the  result  of  the 
practical  knowledf^e  that  ii  diatemi- 
nate<l  systematically*  and  at  little  coet. 
NotwitliAtanding  the  pressure  of  a  very 
heavy  land  tax,  the  profits  of  farmers 
in  U)th  Holland  and  Belgium  are  con- 
»ideral)U',  and  muAt  he  chieflv  ascribed 
to  th(>  mode  thus  adopted  oi  prevent- 
in^^  rnin{H'tition  from  running  to  a 
ruii)(»u»  extent. 

The  third  country  in  which  rents 
prevail  generally  is  very  differently 
cireumstanced  from  the  other  two— 
we  mean  Italy,  and  especiallv  the 
northern  portion  of  that  peninsula. 

In  Loml>ardy,  where  the  roost  re- 
fined agricultural  system  prevails,  that 
can  he  found  in  any  part  of  the  globe* 
the  Austrian  commercial  policy  is  re- 
preK.Hive  of  trade.  Manufactures*  aU 
though  carried  on,  are  not  profitablcy 
for  coals  do  not  abound.  The  agri- 
cultural populatitm  wa-s  as  history 
tell.H  u!i,  thrown  upon  its  own  resources 
a.s  earlv  .xs  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
C'harKf*  \  .  incorporated  the  Milanese 
into  the  Austrian  empire. 

Hut,  at  a  nmch  earlier  period,  the 
inhahitants  had  turned  their  attention 
to  the  advant:igi'S  which  a  scientific 
MAt4>m  <>t'  irrigation  and  draining  pro- 
nilM'd,  with  the  aid  of  their  climate, 
to  atTord.  The  great  fall  of  rain*  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  streams 
(iesceiulin;;  from  the  Alps,  would  re- 
duce the  tlat  country  lu'tween  Milan  and 
the  1*0  to  the  condition  of  a  bound- 
]e>s  fuainp,  if  the  tlow  of  the  water 
M  (Te  not  riyulattnl.  The  first  canal* 
"  .VanX'/i"  iirantlc,"  was  constructed 
ill  the  twelfth  century,  upon  a  plan 
t!)at  exeiteA  aBtonishment,  when  we 
con>ider  the  epoch.  Its  level  was  kept 
hiLOi,  *)o  an  to  command  the  surround- 
ing cnuntry — ai.d  while  it  conveyed 
the  prmliice  to  distant  markets*  it  gave 
fertility  t«»  the  tiehU  which  it  traversed. 
ShiieeH  are  cut  along  the  sides  at  fre- 
quent iMterval>,  whence  water  for 
irri.:nt  'I)  i>  Mippli^  d — tliat*  aAer  pa&s» 
idlt  HXtr  a  ^ueci-A^ion  of  meadows*  is 
ilraiiK-<l  into  the  lower  k>eds  of  the 
>tnaui^.  1  hf  laving  down  of  a  farm* 
\0i«  r*-  -mil  .1  in«  alls  of  increment  was 
at  tli«  «h««jM.H.il  of  the  farmer,  soon 
Ixr.Mi.'  a  inatttr  of  c.\reful  »olicitude* 
;in<l«\*ii  r)>\v.  uithout  tiie  aid  of  an 
'*  /'«;.'.,''  ',  no  one  ventures  to  make 
any  rhAnw'*   in  tK«-  ie\el  of  the  surface. 

I'nder  an  Italian  lun,  this  supply  of 


water  produota  wonderftdly  abondant 
eropt.  Four*  five*  and  soniatiiiiea 
seven  times  in  the  year*  the  rich  mea- 
dows are  mown*  on  which  the  Par- 
mesan eheese  is  made.  This  eheese  it 
made  of  skimmed  milk*  the  cream 
being  previously  taken  off  for  butter—. 
and  yet  it  is  the  cheese  by  fiur  the  moel 
prized*  in  every  part  of  Europe*  thai 
Iff  brought  to  market.  In  London*  it 
sells  dearer  than  either  the  Cheehira 
or  Stilton  cheeses. 

Cheese*  silk*  wine*  rice*  all  export- 
able commodities*  are  the  fitvoorite 
productions  of  the  Lombard  agrical- 
turists.  The  Urge  profits  o^ained 
from  agriculture,  not  being  aided  by  a 
corresponding  development  of  trade* 
have  occasioned  a  very  minute  sub- 
division of  the  land*  which  the  law  of 
inheritance  in  Italy  fiivonrt— the  landed 
property  of  every  person  dying  being 
divided  in  equal  shares  amoogtl  tha 
children.  Rents  are  high*  consisttng 
usually  in  one  half  of  the  nett  produce* 
alter  expenses  are  deducted*  where 
the  stock  and  fiuming  utensils  are 
bought  by  the  tenant.  One  half  of 
the  gross  produce  is  paid*  if  they  are 
fttmished  by  the  landlord.  As  the 
crops*  in  so  fine  a  soil*  and  under  so 
g^ud  a  climate*  are  valuable — the 
actual  amount  received  by  the  landlord 
is*  perhaps*  the  largest  in  Europe. 
But  his  position  is  a  most  uncomfort- 
able one. 

With  the  growth  of  population*  the 
constant  subdivision  of  tne  land  re- 
duces the  revenues  of  fiunilies  at  a 
rapid  rate*  without  affording  any  relief 
to  the  farmer*  in  whose  class  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  is  also  continually 
increasing  in  a  similar  pnNwrtion. 
The  trammels  upon  trade*  which  con- 
sist in  export  duties  on  produce*  and 
prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  the  police  restric- 
tions upon  the  migration  of  the  rural 
population  into  towns*  shut  the  agri- 
culturists up  in  this  narrow  circle. 
While,  therefore*  rents  are  growing 
oppressive,  there  is  no  augmentation 
of  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  drain  from  the  country  to 
relieve  the  rural  industrious  popula- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  such  a  system 
cannot  safely  be  persevered  in  long ; 
and  that  a  relaxation  of  the  Austrian 
fisi-al  and  police  regulations  must  take 
tilace,  or  that  violent  commotions  will 
ba  unavoidable. 
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Motions  of  our  nturUr  of  tlie  globe. 
It  \%  difAcult,  with  thin  eTidenee^  to 
doubt  that  the  g^wth  of  reDt»  u  a 
mode  of  acquiring  poiteuion  of  Imndy 
accompanies  the  increase  of  popaUUon 
in  a  country.  That  the  pajment  of 
rent  does  not  diminish  the  wealth  of  a 
nation,  is  indirectly  proved  bj  its  oc- 
currence in  the  richest  coan tries.  If 
rents  were  oppressive  in  their  nature 
the  resources  of  a  rich  coantrj  ought 
to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  burthen.  If  rents 
were  repressive  of  production  in  their 
operation  they  could,  for  that  reason 
alone,  .<(carcelT  be  tolerated  in  densely- 
peopled  countries.  It  is  reroarkable» 
that  in  Italv  rents  are  considered  to  be 
a  .Hubject  of  legitimate  complaint. 
There,  as  in  Ireland,  the  peasant  finds 
it  (lifficult  to  meet  the  various  demands 
upon  him,  which  although  only  in  part 
made  in  money,  it  is  not  always  even 
possible  to  meet  on  an  emergency  bv 
the  holder  of  produce.  Although 
this  affords  a  palpable  and  useful  il- 
lustration of  the  difficulty  that  every- 
where meets  us,  when  the  value  of 
all  articles  has  to  be  represented  by 
any  one  that  may  be  selected ;  yet  the 
root  of  the  evil  in  this  instance  evi- 
dently lies,  in  Italy  as  in  Ireland,  in 
the  want  of  a  means  of  carrving  off 
the  supcrtiuous  labour  from  the  land, 
by  inducements  held  out  to  resort  to 
other  occupations.  In  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  where  trade  and 
manufactures  afford  the  required  re- 
lief, the  same  oppression  is  not  expe- 
rienceil,  although  the  principle  of 
money  payments  is  adhered  to. 

The  sub:ititution  of  produce  for 
money  rents,  which  prevails  to  a  g^at 
extent  in  Italy,  does  not  appear  to  al- 
leviate the  diflliculty  to  tne  tenant. 
M.  Burger's  work,  which  we  have 
quoted,  is  full  of  complaints  respecting 
the  oppression  of  rents,  which  he  looks 
upon  with  the  eye  of  a  German. 
Now,  if  the  position  of  the  landlord 
toward:}  the  farmer  is  similar  to  that 
ot*  tlu>  capitalist  towards  the  trades- 
man who  iiHcs  his  moner,  it  must  be 
evi'liMit  that  rent  is  a  |>ortion  of  the 
proline*'  of  tlie  soil,  which  repays  in  a 
Ifvs  rotnutuTatin;:  manner,  the  capital- 
ist's alvano«»,  than  the  profit  on  the 
ri'in.iiiKKT  repays  the  skill  and  time  of 
the  firnn-r.  Where  the  numbers  o' 
the  cultivators  do  not  increase,  thei 
remuneration  is  tolerably  constant,  or 
only  varies  in  proportien  to   any  in- 


ereaaed  skill  they  mat  apply:  where 
tbev  deoreatey  the  profit!  aooming  to 
each  being  aug^entifd,  it  ia  probable 
that  higher  rents  will  be  the  reeolt. 
Bat  scarcely  any  cottne  of  improre' 
ment  in  chemical  or  mechanical  ieienoe 
applied  to  agricnltore  will  keep  paoe 
with  the  growth  of  popalation* 

The  number  of  nuniliee  employed 
in  ag^culture  in  Great  Britain  (ezela- 
sive  of  Ireland)  waatn  1831,  961.  IS4  i 
in  1841,  if  no  relief  had  been  poeei. 
ble»  there  would  have  been  96»lld  &• 
miliet  more  to  support  firom  the  same 
fmid,  whereas  if  tiiose  new-comen— 
who,  as  we  have  teen,  were  drafted  off 
into  mannfactoret  and  trade  aa  hat  ae 
they  came— prodaced  anything  beddes 
com  that  would  pay  for  their  lbod» 
they  most  have  been  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  farmers*  costomere.  The 
absorption  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  far- 
mer would  clearly  not  long  tuAce  to 
keep  profits  stationary,  as  rente  now 
form  a  much  smaller  sum  than  the 
aggregate  of  profits.  Such  a  meaaure 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  appropria* 
tion  on  the  part  of  untuccetenil  trades- 
men of  the  money  lent  to  them  by 
capitalists.  Credit  would  be  destroyed 
by  such  a  measure,  but  it  would  only 
yield  a  small  fund  to  meet  the  impe- 
rative denund  of  a  growing  popoli^ 
tioi# 

But  we  suted,  that  Mr.  Burser, 
In  speaking  of  rents  in  Italy,  looked 
at  them  from  the  German  point  of 
Tiew.  This  expression  demands  ex- 
planation ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  in- 
tellable  we  must  turn  to  thoee  parts 
of  Europe  where  rents  form  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule.  We  may 
gflean  some  valuable  experieoce  from 
the  history  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral European  states. 

In  the  countries  lying  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Alps  an  unsettled  and  in- 
securestate  preirMled  long  after  society 
had  assumed  a  consistent  form  in  Italy. 
During  the  tenth  century,  the  ravages 
of  the  Normans  on  the  French  and 
Belgic  coasts,  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  the  incursions  of  the  Maryars,  or 
modem  Huns,  into  Germany,  kept  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  open  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  citixens  of  towns, 
in  constant  alarm.  The  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  these  rapacious  marauaers 
gave  a  character  of  permanence  to 
the  military  forms  of  holding  landf 
which  was  derived  from  the  original 
conquests  of  the  Tuetonic  and  Scla* 
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na  would  tnabU  lum  to  pkj  tha  land 
mi.  IJniliT  ihU  arruigemBnt  the 
ucmaaiil'i  iadefeaiiblB  proportT  in  hi* 
hulilinK  wal  scknowledBed  bj  Ikw, 
—  '  '■■-  "^urpation  Ifg^ied.  UarU 
B  Ibe  G«rmaa   peBianirj 
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..  JoMpb  ,11.,  who 
•aoviiilitl  the  throne  with  more  r«*l 
iH>Hcr  thin  an;  ruler  in  Europe  had 
fur  &){<'*  |niui'>Beil,  wMted  bia  tinw  in 
itit'ohi-ri-nt  )ir«jfct«  of  reform,  and  hb 
ri-Miuri-ci  ill  a  uwli'U  and  uniucceMfut 
cuiiU'it  with  the  Turki.  Financial  prts- 
siiri'  drill I'liiinalMi  tu iin«n«i«l reform. 
Till'  Male  >tt'  iiidunlrj  bad  been  in  no 
V'H)'  iiii]iroved  in  German;  in  the  inter* 
val,  dii  J  tlu-  land  was  once  more  looked 
tu  ;i9  the  unlv  rewurce  uf  an  exbauited 
Iri-iuurv.  \  freth  interference  be- 
iKi  rri  luniUoril  ami  tenant  took  place  t 
tliL'  MTvires  wure  a(^n  modifiedi  and 
the  land  tai  wai  r-iiwd  and  made  more 
striii^iit.  The  luppretsion  of  the 
moii&^lerit's  covered  this  dangeroui 
iuIerfiTtiict'  witli  priTate  property  with 
ail  halo  »r  |H)|iularil]'. 

If  »e  uk  what  thu  German  paaaan- 
Irr  liul  tu  iinin  b;  thoM  chanma,  it 
ainrlv  rLiulvcs  itaclf  into  the  <£aoce 
that  a  uummutatiun  of  a  part  of  the 
■iTvii-es  |>aid  iu  labour  into  iDOttej 
[laviufnls  [nadu  to  the  crown  might 
III'  mil  iiiilai(iM)ua  ti>  them.  Thii  could 
uiilv  W  tliu  case  in  trading  di«triet«, 
nlieru  ilif  rvdemptiun  of  the  lervicM 
wniilil  M.iHi  bavu  become  ea*j  and  in* 
I'vliAtili.',  without  aii;  interference.  In 
SM  .LI  muiv  imoi  the  change  wa*  moct 
Iii.-L>iivi.iik'iit  |i>  men  who  could  iMt 
ri'.-i'iilv  ilUpoM  of  their  prodtice.  But 
tlurt'  »iu  onntliir  aide  to  the  t«iurc«i 
H  litTi'  iIkj  involved  aerfage  on  the 
jiirt  iif  [1k'  ^'uxants,  the  abolition  of 
nliit'li  u&s  a  prudi-'nt  ai  well  a*  a 
]>..T,d^ir  iiii-uiirt',  and  wa«  »oon  found 
lull'  A»  In'Ut'licial  lolhe  laodlordi aa it 
va.<  \-  Ihi-  tviianti. 

t'iLl,T  I'raiici-  II.,  after  the  Con* 
^-r-—    of    VU-iiiia,    the    land   tax    wa* 


jn  l>  linancial  one.     The 

,■  t..  tlic  us  involredt  ihit 

iTtVrwici-  n-ith  ciinlract*. 

.h,ir..,.«;^»illi..Kly.ul^ 

,  jQSr  it  dill  tint  a.-*rt  a 

■ir,i,iiv,-  .,(■  tlif   rixht  of 

1  ii.i..   lint   r.-iiiurktd  even 

i.ii,   tl,al   tb,.  rflfiilion  of 

iliiilatioii  •>(  a   coiiiitrj  in 

)irrtiiitt  lb*  aMOBiuUlIon  of  wvallh. 
and  thr  laws  mlriditig  the  mtfrraliTm 
iif  ialiiiut^rt  into  lawnti  and  (he  pro- 
hibilivd  dull**  that  natrletr't  trad*, 
iimrr  ailupliil  without  any  luapicion  aa 
to  tbi-ir  prabalile  ruiillt,  bulh  for  the 
reicnup  and  llie  larninl  intcriita. 

l*hu  I'niuiali*  bad  bmm  li^u  pru- 
daal  in  tb«4r  nroaeanliiig*.  After  tiie 
ui«atr>iloo  of  tha  l*rnuian  power  at 
Jaita,  a  niunW  *t  ■p««ttlalh«  ebanifc 
tare  let  tn  wark  to  r^fen*rate,what  diav 
■•.IIMI.1.TV.1  ut  •iihaiut.'.l  nitimi.      Tl» 


eare  of  the  reformer!.  The  property 
in  the  aoil  had  paMad,  ai  hai  beaw 
deaoribcd,  to  the  caltiTatora,  and  had 
been  acknowledged  to  be  their*  in  the 
Gouna  of  the  preceding  oentntr. 
There  remained,  therefore,  t>ut  the 
(ar*ioea  doe  to  the  f>riginal  lord^  with 
which  anyone  could  inlcrfve. 

By  a  iariei  of  deoreae,  eomnt 
in  IB06,  the  oommtitation  of  th«M 
•arvioee  for  a  anrrender  of  land  to  the 
lortl,  wai  declared  permiMihlo  (or  the 
iiiLLiii.  ....■  ■■    liiiJkird. 

if  Ji'ii i.   .         i ...ii-i  wiiulrl 

teiiu.111  l>.  II,..-  1.1  ^a.,1,  ..i..l  L,..,»  would 
tall  Iu  the  Uiidlurd,  Lul  without  the 
labuur  miiiiattu  Iu  till  It.  On  the 
Dlh*T  lianil.  tbu  ueaaant  had  nothing 
Id  ttntilof  the  tatHinr  which  waa  thoa 
relMaFil.  Wen,  ad  in  Anitri*,  the 
rwlrmption  of  the  Mrriom  wwa  uanrly 
adojited  in  trading  dntricta^  that  (lArred 
vrnpluymcnl  or  a  ready  aala  for  prtt- 
ilnce.  but  In  a  M>eat  portion  iif  Iha 
kin|;;dom  tlieae  dvorm  ha>u  ii**ev 
biin  carried  out,  liccaote  the  interaata 
of  Iwth  uartlea  wore  infringed  by 
them.  Tbl*  b  declared  omphalitwUy 
by  M.  K.  F.  Elchlium,  the  h^bxl  law 
authority  b  Prunia,  in  hi*  eicellent 
hlitury  uf  (he  Gnmiuiiic  Stall-   and  uf 


intereita  on  thia  point,  more  prograw 
would  have  been  made  toward*  u 
equable  a^juitment  than  wa*  praetieA* 
ble  undar  the  guidaaoe  of  arthrarT 
legialation. 

All  who  are  acqnaintad  with  the 
hiatory  of  theie  tramactioD*  mtut  hava 
been  auriiriatHl  at  the  praiae  which  a 
recrnt  Sroitiih  tooriit  ha*  bealowed 
upon  them,  and  at  the  manner  in  which 
hi*  account  of  them  wa*  naed  by  •oma 
'  I  lead  the  nninformed  to  rappoee  that 
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in n <-rr>w.leil  9tr««t, ir>Uf ntion  dmIM 
to  niiv  pArtirular  objecti  all  tjn  art 
turnvil  in  onedireclion,u)d  «*erj  thing 
beiiilM  ii  Of  erWIicd,  thu*  u  it  pouibis 
to  til  the  attontion  of  ■  nation  on  amh- 
glc  suhjoot,  nnd  lo  divert  it  front  other* 
Ihnt  sevia  hellfr  entitled  to  re«H. 

W«  have  thown  that  the  kndlord 
■tsniU  tt>  hii  tenant  in  the  tame  rela- 
liun  that  thi-  monieil  capitaliit  doea  to 
the  traile.^maii  ur  the  mercbant.  Th« 
capital  the  landlord  adrancei  ia  not  to 
trell  ri'ituiied  m  the  trouble  of  the 
farniur ;  and  man;  a  nun  ia  Me  to 
raise  moiiL*;  cnouf^h  to  ttock  ■  brm, 
on  nhich  he  live*  well,  but  which  he 
never  cuulil  have  purcbaaed.  The 
afgrefrate  profit*  from  a  large  area  of 
land  cconoinicalli  tilled  ii  in  propor- 
tion greater  than  it  would  be  from* 
sinnll  extent  of  land.  The  obliging 
the  trnitnl  10  purchase  the  fee  (iraple 
of  BTi  eatale  forces  him  to  emploj  one 
portion  of  hii  capital  at  the  return 
which  the  inlereit  of  monev  fiiesi  and 
onlv  one  portion  at  the  tcalo  fiied  bj 
the  current  profits  on  trade.  Had  M 
nlloweil  Slime  one  else  to  hold  the  fee 
of  the  land,  all  his  capital  would  brins 
in  a  profit  return.  For  thu  reamm,jf 
the  fee  of  the  laad  vut  gion  to  m 
1,'iuihIi  in  Irrlaatl  at  a  prttaU,  tlieii 
n-ualil  immeilialrly  look  round  for  Lad- 
litrilt  to  rrleate  that  Oortum  0/  tkrir 
mfiiUil,  vhich  theyeoutd  belter  emptof 
in  ttoi-k  and  impruremetilt.  Any  at- 
tempts til  posseit  themselTcs  of  thl* 
distinct  priiperly,  which  under  no  rir- 
cunisiaiices  can  be  mlied  up  with  their 
unn,  wiiiild  lie  downright  robbeiT>and 
would  alTord  them  no  lasting  rebef. 

Tlie  facli  that  we  have  put  forward 
re»|iectinf;  ihe  hislorjof  landed  tenure* 
in  iilhiT  countries,  are  open  lo  the 
le^it  of  inqiiirj' ;  and  much  good  will 
D'luredlv  mull  from  a  candid  investi- 
^utioii  of  the  circumstance*.  Under 
tin-  iiiflmnce  of  the  view*  which  we 
liax'  ill  'i-riljed,  and  which  favour  *nb- 
divi-ioii  (if  the  land,  we  And  that 
I'raiici'  »>inc  \cars  bick  had  941,031 
,,ru,,rK.|nr,  wl.o«.  estate,  averaged 
:M  I  ;i<Ti*>.  •M4,<iii't  proprietors  whose 
]:>o.U  aicrnp-d  Nl  ncrn,  and  4,804,73.1 
Iiro|irR'tur>  of  l.'.>a  llian  -JU  acres.  Of 
thl-  \x-\  iVi!.*  M.  I.uUin  de  Chataao- 
sIl'iin  C..U11I:.  that  1.J4:l.0l>0  own  tea* 
Ihaii  6  aiTi'i.  In  parts  of  Germany 
atti-nliun  i->  now  turning  to  the  diiad- 
vaiita^fe  attending  such  small  lot*  of 
laiiJ.  We  ar.'  Lild  of  a  change  that 
Vol.  XAllL— No.  137. 


Wablingen,  In  the  Palatinate,  in 
377  holding*  were  rMlnoMl  to  U.  A 
rUlage  named  Niederdleten.  In  the 
'of  HcMe,  had  3,317  alloc. 
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•aquently  averaged  aitoiit  on*  fortieth 
of  an  acre  eaeb.  Now,  wil***  it  eaa 
be  proved  that  in  ^rienhnra.  anUka 
any   otlirr   branch   of  iiidiuiry,  th«t« 

II  an  adianlaiic  in  amalli  and  no  eco- 
nonii  in  large  ntabliihmpnti,  It  mutt 
Ire  acknowledged  that,  for  any  other 
purputc  liul  gardening,  five  acre*  ar* 
too  little  lu  occupy  ■  family  adnu- 
tageously,  and  that  caniei)uently  a  alill 
grealn-  lubdiviaiunua wa«lsof powvr. 

Therv  is,  luureorer.  no  means  of  pro* 
vidiiix  for  the  demand  for  labnar,  for 
manufacture*  and  the  arts,  or  litera- 
ture. If  the  UMeiiity  of  ■  eonitant 
atignientation  uf  agricultural  labourers 
i*  assumed.  If  tbu  luhitiiution  of 
moclianical  and  cbcmieal  power  be 
looked  forward  to  in  agricnlture  ■• 
in  other  branches  of  indutlrv  lo  re. 
lease  h«nd  labour  that  will  Vavn  to 
•i^k  oecupalloii  elaowhcre,  lbs  pro- 
blem presont*  no  difficulty. 

The  attempt  Iv  agitate  for  an  im- 
proved arrangement  uf  iuduitry  that 
may  benpfll  Ireland,  is  ron>e<iuently  a 
fal»e  spm;ulalion.  In  economical,  a* 
in  all  othnr  ipeculalioni,  truth  ii  sure 

III  ho  found  on  the  side  of  morality 
and  iirdiT,  aJlhoQ^  \a  the  imoatitnt 
il  may  W  diUcull  to  delect.  Neither 
monind  capital  nor  credit  can  accumn* 
Utv  in  ■  country  that  it  eipoied  to 
cunttiuil  a^tatiun*.  Without  capital 
and  credit  neillier  manufactures  nor 
trails  can  (luuritli ;  titers  can  iherefore 
be  n»  drain  of  lalioar  from  the  pursuit 
of  i^icultur*  while  agitation  is  able 
to  d«ty  (lie  law.  TranijuillilT,  good 
mean*  of  education,  and  ri^iid  and 
cheap  inlvrnal  e-ommunicationi,  would 
loon  rai«4i  Ireland  uut  of  her  present 
divi.ni'ilale  Hale  Ii,  llial  of  a  |«tlem 
r.T  Ihx  r.-il  i>r  y.,tr..\x:  'V\i«  ^.»l  is  at 
rich  and  her  climate  as  fiivosraU*  tut 
■grieultore  aa  those  of  any  of  tlM 
ooontrie*  wa  have  nauad.  The  no- 
linowle<^ed  quiclnte**  of  percaptioM 
which  is  a  characlerittie  of  Iri*hn>eUi 
At*  them  pecnliarlj  for  arts  requiring 
ingenuity  and  skill.  This  hltberttt 
dormant  capital,  if  drawn  forth,  woolt^ 
we  venlnra  to  pronhesy,  prove  a  rielMr 
and  more  lasting  rand  or  waahb  than 
an*  iolartoeooe  with  prhato  ooatraeta 
U  Kkrif  to  afford. 
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twMt  ferloMto  did    1   tUnk  mjuU, 

with  tU  k^  hA  in  my  poohat,  wbO* 
trarclUn  ouim  pouring  la  os  ali  ihIm 
during  tb«  •rmng,  «laauMriiig  ftr 
•eeammoduio&i.  Al  laM.  at  a  <fmry 
lat*  buur,  whMt  «a  wva  all  at  aiiffNr, 
in  cam*  thrM  ladiM— two  prMt; 
Prtoch  git\»,  with  a  mothar  Marl;  m 
Uooming  and  jonn^lookiaf  ai  tbaoa- 
mW««.  Ermr)  room  wai  takaa  bj 
thi)  timo,  aod  tbara  wai  no  plaea  fcr 
tliora  to  ipand  tba  night  in  but  tba 
table-d'boU  room,  wbora  groaiM  of 
liiigin^i  imokiag,  and  drink- 
noui  diractiona.  I,  ofeooraVf 
nllantr;  bound,  immadlat^j  *nr> 
idcrvd    atj   apartmmt   to    lb*   dia- 


llUMMd 

a  bit  o?  a 


jnK. 


rrndcrvd  mj  apartmmt  to 
trvued  ladirt.  Hoir  tkaj  all 
to  .la»  th«lM«l< 
plao*,  I  am  at  a  Iom  to  inagina. 
W)wD  the  Doiia  lubudml  a  IJtUa,  aoma 
of  tbf  mrn,  without  bada,  Uka  mji«l( 
btgan  to  make  praparatioaa  tor  pMaug 
tba  nigbt  ronnd  the  iloraL  1  waa 
about  tn  follow  tbatr  •zampta,  whMi 
the  landlord  cama  to  infona  na  that 
a  trardler,  whom  ba  aapactad,  had 
not  arrivad,  and  that  I  might  oetn^ 
ku  room  if  1  plamaad.  I  £d  not  r^ 
quir*  much  |jmnng,  aa  ?on  maj 
jndgr,  and  wai  tooii  inataflad  ia  a 
■mall  Bpartmaot,  conlainlng  two  bada. 
In  one  of  ihaia  a  man  wai  loariag 
awa^  moat  oomfortablj.  I  took  paa> 
laMioo  of  the  other,  with  a 


r  tlMHthar. 


a  proapaot 
t  Uw  ham 


ibould  aouDd,  wbieh.  I  1 
tba  lignal  of  ra««lle  in  Ae  moemaK- 
But  lain  are  the  hopa  of  man.  No 
■ooner  did  T  attempt  to  atrvloh  m^aalf 
on  raj  couch,  than  mj  fWat  eama  ia 
Mddm  contact  with  tha  foot-boar^ 
whiU  mj  head  waa  forced  ap  rioleallf 
againal  tha  ospoiite  eztremitf  of  tha 
bed.  The  cloth**  war*  aa  narrow, 
that  when  tbej  w»ra  drawn  oror  one 
lids  of  ib«  penoa,  tba  otkar  half 
raakained  eipotad  ;  and  baaidai  thaw 
icantT  [iimentioai,  tbejr  ware  lo  (a* 
and  w>  thin,  that  tbe  ibarp  air  piiroad 
through  them.  You  bare  no  klia  bow 
iolanMl*  cold  the  nifibti  are  in  that 
elpralnl  ra^rion.  Wall ;  I  oorired 
niielf  up  M  well  ai  1  ooold,  with  mj 
own  clothn,  and  thoogih  cramped  and 
•hiviTing,  wearineu  prevailed,  and  I 
beuan  tu  fursrl  mv  miseriei  in  ileep. 
It  WW  ■  ihurl-liieJ  happineit.  A  dog 
commenced  birking  immediatalj  m- 
dernealh  the  winduw.  loud  enviq^h  la 
ihake  thu  woo<len  walla  of  tba  little 


Tha  occupMit  of  tha  otbar  bad 
jp<Ml  u|i  In  a  fright,  and  ran  l«  tkw 
emrnl,  thinking  tba  md  waa  rtalng. 
ll  wu  (till  pilch  dmrk,  and  not  a  Mial 
taaninl  itirrlng  ;  but  n 
kapt  on  liubtRK  away  with  n 
paraaiaraiioa.  1  n^itw  mal  •ucfa  an 
animal.  Al  lail  I  got  au  tlioroughlj 
out  <jf  palionra,  tliat  I  onuld  ramain 
nu  longvr  doubled  up  iu  taj  thort  bad. 
I  roM  and  drwaid  mjtalf.  and  gro^ng 
uij  waT  ilnwn  (lajn,  waited  below 
nniil  t^  biimahold  were  nn  foot. 
Thm^'ora,"  added  the  tall  EngUab- 
man,  wiwling  op  tbe  biatorT  of  Ua 
adtenluria,  "  let  none  ileliulB  llnm 
■elif*  wilb  tha  iilaa  of  ilaepinn  at  tha 
Ia|i  of  the  HiKbi ; — tbn;  ma;  piM  tba 
night   there,  boa  tUep  !■  oot  of  ihw 

"  WbII,-  laid  on*  of  the  nieats 
"  1  do  not  iiit;  an;  one  who,  aftar  all 
tbirir  priiaunni,  U  rgwardfd  al  laat 
br  a  i-laar  ik;  and  a  ' 
itair  the  iwinlo  wbc 
Kiifhi  have  nriturr  one 
A  raJDV,  driiiling  i 
ihick  mill,  ii  gmffalU  wlut  llu;  have 
for  ttwir  paiiu  and  earij  riiing.  Eren 
lbo»  who  Marl  with  the  faireit  prob 
peota,  aflan  leave  all  the  Hita  wealber 
and  lunihine  bebind  ihcni,  and  iuid  a 

E'ltoui  change  aa  tha;  lacMad  Juo 
ragiooa  abof*." 

Tliiii  aMawil  [II luiiiiiiiiiilima  liii 
M.  UMt  of  A*  aainpa»r  M  Iha 
tablr-d'hoM  hU  wlaadwlMWi  taa— ■ 
merate  i  and  ihongk  a  law  apoka  af 
iplcndid  vicwi,  tun-riiaa,  and  imviaca, 
tbe  DialoriEi  had  lietn  mifcrtiiaale  ia 
their  ripadilioiii. 

Kijw  often  we  And  tbia  tba  «aaa  I— 
Whether  it  u  ihal  our  diwrpaiat 
menu  make  a  daepar  and  mora  laaSag 
imprcHJun  upon  the  mind  than  oar 
enjujrtnenta,  ur  that  hope  and  Itaej 
alwaji  paint  hriKliier  purturca  than 
are  dntinad  to  W  realnn),  or  that 
there  it  lOtiwtbing  in  uur  nature  tkat 
prompti  ni  to  dwell  atort  on  th«  dark 

forget  the  imile,  wbila  w«  raoaH  tha 
tear— I  know  not ;  bM  to  It  fa.  «• 
hear  man;  more  (siinplalnu  than  p^ 
tnlatioM  in  tbN  warM  af  ova. 

Whan   we  aal    ont   I 
after  an  earlj  t  .         _ 

proiaiaad  a  laooaaiM  a»paJliM. 
Tbara  waa  Ml  a  akwd  hi  tha  Una  a^, 
or  a  mOa  an  tha  anHhoaof  tha  lor^ 
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to  catch  or  molnt  them.  Om  wooU 
think  thf;r  knew  that  thU  hxj  hot 
hour  of  the  day  vai  a  faTonrkbh  mO' 
nient  to  pmmt  thenuelTM,  from  tbt 
numben  ihat  ihn  cama  floatiiw  in 
the  Aei-\i  water  beneath  our  wlndowa, 
in  eipvrtitinn  of  the  uanal  *upjjf  of 
crtitli.  1'hoae  at  a  dutance,  too, 
■e«mc'l  to  f[uru  at  what  waa  gmng 
f<ir«  aril ;  for  no  looner  had  the  hatt 
Uxuii,  thmi  Tar  off,  acrou  the  lake, 
tiny  black  sjtota  might  be  te«o  in  all 
direct ionK,  ikimraing  iHiftljr  aloi^, 
HU'I  increuing  graduallj  ai  thev  ap- 
proached. Into  the  plump,  round  R>nn* 
of  iiur  Ki*»^7  favouriteo.  How  eagar 
was  tha  ulnfu  when  a  l*rg*T  cnut 
than  imu^il  happened  to  b«  thrown 
out! — how  amuiing  the  oontnwt  b*- 
twivn  thp  light,  activo  moeenient*  of 
the  cumpart  little  direr),  and  thofa  of 
I  two  nr  ihrco  fat,  lumbenng,  tama 
ducks,  nnd  a  hcavj,  alrepT'lookii^ 
gousc  the  tenanti  of  a  pen  belonging 
to  niir  hotel,  who,  tMnpIed  bj  the 
thoit  IT  uf  lircvl,  would  Ktmetimea  aet 
sail  aiid  entvr  the  li*ta  with  their 
livrtv  eoni|ietiton.  Now  and  then  a 
A-aginent  would  cKape  the  notice  of 
the  blrdi,  and  then  how  eagerl;  It  wai 
wizeil  and  dragged  down  ondar  the 
water,  hj  injriadi  of  fiiboa  of  ererj 
Rize,  thai  rune  to  the  aorfaoe,  alway* 
on  the  watch  to  aeeure  what  tbej 
could  save  from  the  iharp  tjtt  of 
their  puworful  riTala.  How  praltj  it 
wax  In  toe  ihe  active  little  diven  md- 
dcnlj  thniw  thenueWea  forward,  and 

Clunifc  down  to  Ihe  bottom  of  the 
ikc  ;  and  (hen  to  watch  their  raped 
aw-cnt  again,  Ihroogh  the  perfrctlj 
traiuparenl  water  ;  the  outttrvtebed 
neck,  elongated  bod;,  and  qnicklj 
moving  feet,  as  the;  thot  ap  in  ■ 
■lanling  poiition,  like  ft;tng  tnrongh 
crv->ta1,  llieir  track  marked  br  a  liiM 
iif  lilrer;  hulible*,  and  b«anng,  in 
Ihiir  yellow  bills,  a  bnnch  of  graMi 
whii'li  wa.1  nflfn  *eiied  b;  the  othen 
brfnrr  they  hul  well  tmtrgtd  on  tha 

Itut  I  am  forgetting,  all  thia  whilct 
our  i'i|H.'<litii>n  up  the  Righu 

^Ve  had.  u  1  laid  before,  a  ebami- 
inif  innrnint.' :  nothing  could  be  more 
eiiohnutiiig  Ihsn  our  row  acroai  the 
lake,  the  M'cretJ  of  whoae  depthj  were 
rli'.irly  tiiil.le  through  the  Iranaparent 
waieri.  Kiery  rock  and  weed;  itone 
— the  lung  wreaths  of  sea-graaa  float- 
ing at   the   bottom— the  gamhob  of 


thouundt  of  water  inieFti,  ud  flihn 
darling  about,  now  rialug  and  now 
Mnking  in  merr;  th^tali.  Une  end  of 
the  awning  thai  |>rutrcled  u>  from  tha 
lun-beami,  waa  ralaed  n  ai  to  enaMa 
ui  to  enjoj  the  lo»*lj  »iew ;  the  am* 
phithMire  uf  Alpi,  the  varied  and 
uniling  ih«rt«,  with  all  their  graorful 
indnitatiuM,  Lucenw  atxl  It*  many 
lower*,  and  the  |i;hirivu«  Mount  rilat* 
wenring  that  garb  of  beaut;  vndar 
which  aloiir  ll  Iitm  in  our  r«calU«> 
tioni.  Lew  furlnnale  Iratcllera  iMak 
of  It*  ttvrn,  glnum;  ai^teci ;  and  In- 
deed the  general  chararter  nf  lb* 
Riouiitaii'  i>  lliM  of  a  Imri-  and  WvagO 
nv'""-  "i-'l'i  '  I  ■-■■  -■'■■  ■■■  'I'Hi'Ui  but 
i\-  fr-iM-:  ll-'   hrow" 

wbU«  we  iojonraad  in  Ita  Tidfiitj. 

We  wrr*  almoa  aornr  wbea  oar 
dalightAd  tr^jat  acraia  taa  Uk«  wu 
oveTf  and  wa  approaehad  Wig^  tba 
Httla  Tillaga  from  wbanea  wa  w«ra  to 
begin  ooT  aaeanL  Onr  boat  tooakad 
tba  abora,  and  wa  ware  hardh  liailri^ 
^  aaakiii  !■  tmai,  gwUa^ 
,  (ear-baarwa,  and  aD  tha 
idle  group*  omallT  feond  *"*"f  kk 


llj  RMtm 
tUIm*  fa 


tba  Lloit,  whi«&  itaiidi  a 
aatlT  Hear  tha  waiar'a  adn 

Our  inq^rj  at  to  whtttar  va  eoald 
obtain  bona*  beiac  Mtidbatorihr  r^ 
pHad  to,  wa  atrolM  ^KMt  while  tha 
»taada wwa gatting raadj.  Tbaaaanr 
hang*  hearify  in  a  Swiaa  Tfllagai.  Tha 
(igfat  of  tba  tkaimtiptrUtf,  Ooaa 
eomfortabla  aan-diair  iaTantloM  Ibr 
dBdadBOoT 


a,  with  an  Inlarort  tnapirad  hj  tha 

iwnnlaHon  of  ■dapartadf^-thoaght 

it  a  &TDnrabk  an  Bit  to  raeowMnd 

tbdr  eoDrmacea. 

"Ah  I  if  Of  h£ai  woold  onlj  try 

ohaiaa— *o  niDeh  phaiantw  thaa 


rldinwon 
tWbot 


And  th«n  aafc,  laai 
■nd^aa 


day. 
the  aaoant  wa*  i 
and  diAcult  in  at 
beaitf  were  nar 
denu  ware  wwtiniiaHy  happening.  Tha 
borae*  too  wara  *o  Ions  ia  gatt^ 
read;,  and  time  wa*  prccMoa  t  a  graat 
man;  parti**  bad  afawj  gona  ns  ih» 
-     all  tba  badt  woddbaafr 
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gaged^— no  room  would  be  lefit.  In 
short,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  and  here  were  the  ekaiie$-^por' 
teursp  all  ready  to  step  into,  and  two 
men  to  each,  whereas  the  horses  had 
only  one  guide,  and  the  charges  just 
the  same,  not  a  franc  difference.'* 

The  eloquent  arguments  of  the  poor 
**  porteurs,'*  though  enforced  by  most 
persuasive  looks  and  gestures,  were  of 
no  aTail ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
horses  and  their  guides  put  an  end  to 
all  efforts  to  tempt  us  to  adopt  their 
mode  of  conveyance.  The  steed  that 
fbll  to  my  lot,  a  shaggy,  clumsy,  pa- 
tient-lookmg  animal,  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  stoutest  of  the  cavalcade, 
and  therefore  a  carpet-bag  and  some 
cloaks  were  by  common  consent  ad- 
judged to  him  in  addition  to  my 
weight,  and  strapped  up  behind.  The 
owner,  a  young  mountaineer,  with  a 
Aresh-coloured  boyish  countenance,  and 
a  pair  of  intelligent  black  eyes,  acted 
as  guide,  and  led  the  way,  while  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party,  armed  with 
stout  sticks  pointed  with  iron,  pro- 
ceeded on  foot. 

The  path  wound  along  the  outside 
of  the  mountain,  occasionally  under 
trees,  which  afforded  a  grateful  shade ; 
now  and  then  emerging  into  open 
spots,  where  the  beauty  of  the  view 
amply  compensated  for  the  burning 
sun.  Those  sudden  peeps  of  the  blue 
lake  and  lovely  landscape  outspread  at 
our  feet,  had  an  enchanting  efrcct,  and 
produced  frequent  bursts  of  delight- 
ful exclamation  from  our  party.  The 
guides  enjoyed  our  enthusiasm,  and 
the  poor  horses  were  certainly  not  the 
least  pleased  of  the  group.  They 
well  knew  the  established  places  where 
their  legs  got  a  rest  while  the  eyes  of 
their  riders  were  employed  upon  the 
prospect,  and  we  soon  began  to  know 
when  we  might  look  out  for  a  view  by 
the  quickened  pace  of  the  poor  animal, 
as  he  approached  the  spot  where  he 
always  halted  of  himself,  without  word 
or  sign. 

The  trees  began  to  l>e  "  few  and  far 
between,'*  as  we  ascended  higher ;  and 
•oon  a  tall  bank  or  projecting  mass 
uf  rock,  flinging  its  welcome  shadow 
leross  the  path,  supplied  the  place  of 
our  leafy  screens.  Wo  were  enjoying 
the  cool  shade,  and  breathing  our 
horses  under  one  of  those  overhang- 
iiw  rocks,  when  we  saw  a  little  boy. 
Of  aboat  tltveo  years  oM,  desoendiog 


rapidly  the  winding  patli 
He  came  bounding  aloi»»  aabtei  Ij 
an  alpen-stock  roiMh  taun*  than 
self.  A  turn  in  the  deaeent* 
brought  our  party  in  riew,  oftua 
to  quicken  his  pace,  and  fljinir  towards 
us  with  a  orr  of  delighCy  om  thnv 
himself  into  the  arms  m  the  mm  wha 
was  gliding  my  sister*s  horse.  TW 
recognition  on  both  sides  was  a  aort 
joyful  one ;  I  thought  thej  would  hete 
never  done  embracing.  At  laet»  Ikt 
man  came  forward,  leading  the  littte 
fellow  by  the  hand,  and  gasiiiff  witk 
intense  affection  and  pride  at  lua  ns- 
burnt  face. 

«  This  is  my  son,"  aaad  he.  Ha 
looked  more  like  the  ehild'a  gnHid> 
father,  with  his  thin  worn  ahnvcHsd 
countenance,  and  the  acanty  grey  hair 
scattered  over  hb  head.  The  oe^ 
symptom  of  youth  about  lum  was  Ihi 
fire  of  a  most  intelligent  eye.  By  tka 
account  he  gave  of  himself,  he  mwt 
have  been  possessed  of  a  very  eaer- 
getic  disposition. 

<'  Finding,"  said  he,  «<  that  traTellars 
generally  do  not  understand  ovrlaa- 
guage,  I  determined  to  try  and  tsesh 
myself  French.  My  old  wife  1em;hsd 
at  the  grey-haiipd  school-bov»  hot  I 
did  not  mind.  I  went  to  Liiesra% 
got  a  couple  of  books,  and  sat  so  hsrd 
to  work,  that  in  ons  wintsr,  hy  diat 
of  studying  erery  night  after  the  day's 
labour  was  over,  I  leMmed  snough  te 
take  the  travellers  up  ths 
with,  and  answer  all  thsir 
I  get  more  drink-monsy  ia 
quence  than  all  the  other  guides 
the  old  wife  laughs  no  loQeer  at  the 
grey-head  sohool-l>oy,  whsnlie  earriH 
home  the  batzen  to  her." 

There  was  something  rsry  Bwyief 
in  the  pride  with  whieh  ths  peer  M> 
low  brought  forward  the  ftns  aey  whe 
had  sprung  to  his  nsek  so  joywaily  a 
few  moments  before. 

"  He,    too,  is  a  grnds^"  he  wtiL 
**  Yes,  already,  though  so  yeaiA  he 
goes  up   the  mountain  oRea. 
gentlemen  like  him,  he  is  so  lifely 
alert ;  like  a  Toong  chamois.      Aad 
they  reward  him   well  toe.      Hsrsb 
Pierre,  let  us  see  what  vea  have  hi 
your    purse,    taking    bees  te  year 
mother.     lieu  I    what  a  trsaMnaP 
he  exclaimed,  as   ths   little  hey 
played,  with   the  grtatsst 
small    leather   bss    Ml   ef 

Hasten  dowa  witti  ilb  w^  iWi    lb 


« 
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ye.  I^~9imrmfr«m  tit*  R^. 


Ml 


Km  been  kwaj  from  u*  th«M  thra* 
Atrn,"  Mid  (he  father  Inmlng'  to  at. 
"  VVp  CHiinot  keep  him  at  home,  b«  ii 
en  prnud  of  going  up  the  mountain 
■nil  parning  monej,  m  if  the  miMnUe 
(^nin  woulil  atone  tn  hi*  poor  raothrr  and 
me  (nr  all  the  uneasj  honrs  we  hate 
whiT    hr-  ii  awnr,     Afaii  f«e  nmbs 

Mr  guide,  I  obnerved,  had  ioAti 
on  vtTY  jealously  at  thia  little  M«ne. 
He  evirlenllj  did  not  ei^o^r  ^^  child's 
being  the  hero  of  the  faouFi  and  en- 
grfn'ing  no  much  i 

"  Ah,"  hcwhinn 


>ul<l  ohIt 


hinnered,  plucliin^«nt]]' 
"  Aht    Frautein,    if  700 


"  1  alked. 

"  Nv  »on« — mr  childr«n. 

tin,  no   preiij.      All  down   there  at 

Wp^it.     Ah,  if  jou  ■>«  them  I"  and 

w;kpd  hii  lipi,  and  «Dapp«d  hia 


flnppr 


two 


r  Ihre 


nmphan 

I   Innkeil  with  aatoniihment  at  hii 
nppoaranee,  anil  realljr  thought 


1    M.  pn,oi. 
ptIiKihIp.  Si 


intetligihlp.  Sixfhildren!  there  lurelj 
miiiil  ho  iw)me  mistake. 

He  »■  mv  aurpriaed  and  puialed 

"  Y«,  va,"  he  continued  ;  "  tii| 
Fraiiiein.  six — hora  and  girli."  And 
he  held  up  hi«  six  linger*,  and  flonrlah- 
eil  lh<-m  in  the  air.  "  A  jfood  little 
vif,'  loo.  who  w,>ald  not  laogb  at  me, 
I  iir<>ii>i<>p  vou,  for  any  ibing ;  not 
evpn  fnr  Ji-arning  French  with  a  grej 
hpB.I.  Not  *he.  We  were  ju»l  tbirtj- 
thnc  roar',  the  two  of  our  ana  to- 
jrcthir,  (he  duT  we  were  married — abe 
wa.<  pniTinu  iiflP4-n.  Ya,  ja,  /hare 
Itiip  aoii*  t<Hi,  thiiiiKh  the;  don't  go  up 

Thp  tnii'rpit  this  pieee  of  Informa- 
tion i-irii.d  ■moiijcuf,  wbohad  before 

rpfrnrilpil  thi<  Horlhr  perf  de  firmilU 
n*  n  ini-r--  iinilh,  iretneil  a  great  con- 
•'■1.iti<>n  In  tii>  giarental  vanltj.  Al 
wp  |,rri. '•-•■I !<■>[,  hi'  returned  to  trie  tnb- 
ji-'l,  an.l  i.'iii.-  MIC  Ihi-  hittor;  of  hit 
ru-lir  i-<iiirl«hi[Mif  hi"  prcItT  Knaohen; 
..f    III-    li:i|.|.iii.v.     with    hf'r    in    their 


ero»,  A  mott  welcome  one  It  waa, 
fhr  the  heat  of  th»  tun  waa  hT  Ihlt 
lime  litlanae.  anil  our  p4>dntriana  were 
pantliifr  lit  a  momenl't  ibade.  Here 
they  fiuintl,  to  their  groat  delight,  nne 
of  lliQM  pure  »we»-t  foantaina  whlali 
abound  in  lore);  Swiiierland.  The 
coo)  •trvain  overflowed  ila  rnalia  r«- 
»er*dr,  a  Urge  hollowed  trunk  of  a 
tree  placed  hi^rlton  tally,  and  trickled 
•long  under  tome  mou 


Oar  thlntj  elimbwi  were  about  to 
indalgt  in  copiooi  llbatiooet  wbeo  tb* 
saMea  warned    Ibem   to  be  eontMl 

emiglag  tbrir  luoda  and  hew 
'  leoiptlng  eleox 

old  nan,  wboea  loapa  1 


hare      into  tbe  Impdnff  eleotaat.     A  tittle 


a  •ometbiiw 


between  a  tqnare  and  a  eirde,  i 
fertb  tnn  a  lort  of  herwitig*  tiwuj 
tbeebapel.  One  of  bia  lege  «u  ranoh 
ihorter  than  the  otbari  wUeb  gkee  • 
enriooa  rolling  effect  to  bit  wait.  He 
earried  a  la^  bottle  hi  hit  haai, 
which  be  laid  down  on  the  lUme  tMl 


gteta  that  he  looli  flraai  bit  poAet. 
There  waa  a  partiovUr  twinkla  in  hia 
eye  aa  he  gluieed  at  the  Klraobenwa^ 
aer,  and  a  rot;  hue  on  bit  joll;  Bar- 
dolphian  note,  wbidi  ^'■'■■It  <a*«*d, 
that  tbii  recluae  of  the  Aloa  vnt  Mt 
addicted  to  onite  the  aaaie  mmfU  ftN 
aa  Ooldnnith'i  geatle  herait  ef  the 
dale,  who  made 


Up 


»Uwe 


>  greet  cxiatampl 
for  ih*  iparkling  vlrmant  thai  Bowed 
into  the  fountain,  end  wu  to  warmly 
teeonikii  liy  the  guidea  in  urcing  liie 
pradmee  of  currecting  iti  cffecii  bj 
the  ailmiiture  tif  laii  KirKbenwauert 
that  ho  nhtained  Hntu  uimoiiuT*  anoog 
the  irentlemm  of  our  party. 

Whoihrr  it  was  owing  (e  the  coal 
•hvlp.  (he  .-xMirtlrr,  -r the eihilaret* 
,.„.  K, .-(...,.«, —r,  (  i-...-    ™.(,   bet 

aloii);  before  us  in  ligiag  linea  eoc 
ahoTC  the  other.  Shortly  after  fai^ 
ing  the  little  chapel  of  Heiligenktimt 
we  came  spun  a  Tcry  intrreeting  tight  | 
a  flock  of  beaalifkl  goela,  wiU  ttalr 

K*de,  a  sturdy  young  mountaineer. 
■  prond  and  gruetal  ft«ii  ftf  theea 
Ane  animali,  moat  of  which  war* 
beMiiihIl;  Mrb«l,  their  vtriowad 
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to  turn  nurod  towirdi  u  om  of  tbt 
noil  laughing,  ffaod-hoDMnrMl  hem 
1  xcr  MW.  He  puthed  awa<r  the 
cluaters  of  fur  hair  that  eurled  ronad 
it,  thading  a  pair  of  roguish  bio*  ajM  i 
and  slackening  hia  pace,  fill  back  with 

"  A  hollz-mann— a  cutur  of  wood." 
(aid  ni;  guidf,  in  rrply  to  an  inquirj 
a*  to  our  new  companioD.  "  He  ewM 
Ihusc  j>retl>  lo>>  which  ara  to  freftt  * 
trade  in  our  inounlaint,  and  u  now 
reliiniini^  from  Guldau,  where  he  luw 
bei'n  down  to  buT  wood.  TboM  two 
lot:*  iilung  at  hi*  back  i>  the  handker> 
chii'f  will  ho  worth  lometlung,  I  vu< 
rant,  under  hii  knife.  If  foo  could 
tec  itll  ihc  tbingii  be  will  cut  them 

"  lis  iie<^mi  a  proipcroiu  man,  to 
jadge  from  his  light-near tedne*>,"  I 
said,  iLi  pctl  after  peal  of  merri  laugh, 
ter  rang  from  the  place  where  onr 
good-hiimouri  J  wood-carrcr  wa«  wa]k< 
111)1  up  the  palh-     His  glut  ——-a  — 


cuver  no  cause  for  the  i 

"  What  is  the  joke?"  1  aaked,  a«  ■ 
fvw  minutes  after  the  laughter  of  our 
companion  bunt  out  afre»hf  and  hit 
shciulders  were  again  in  motion — 
•>  What  can  he  be  so  amueed  about  ?*' 

"  Nmhiog  at  all,  1  dare  aa^,~  aaid 
m;  vuide  ;  "  but  he  wu  mamed  laat 
wpt'L,  and  he  can't  keep  down  hi* 
spiriU.  It  was  just  the  tMiM  wa; 
with  me,  Fraulein,  when  1  firet  got 
K..,ch,-n.- 

\^'c  were  now  raptdl;  approaching 
the  suminil,  and  our  steed*  began  to 
prii'k  up  their  ears  and  to  quicken 
I  111' I  r  pace.  Mine,  during  the  aeoent^ 
aloavs  |H-rM9ted  in  keeping  auite  close 
lu  thV  cdga  in  precipitous  placea,  how 
ruf.'ui-il  soetrr  the  path — which  was 
far  fruin  roiufurtable.  He  was  n  old 
and  I'lprrient'ed  a  personnel  howereri 
aiirl  fi  iiifinitelj  belter  a«iu»inted  with 
Tiiouniam  iliiubing  than  mjielf,  that 
it  wiiuld  lisvu  been  presnmptuoui  to 
inlerlVn-  oilh  his  movetnenta.  1  tbere- 
frin-  dill  nut  venture  upon  such  a 
liljcrtv  lu  a  hint  with  the  rein  that 
tho  III  luiiliiiu  side  uf  the  path  would 
Iv  MK'ri'  a^Tvealile  than  that  next  the 
pri  I  ipii'i',  and  w  hv  jugged  on  hi*  own 

■'•  ILre  Ml'  nrr  at  the  Staffvl-liau*. 
hall  an  hnur  from  the  Culm!"  ei- 
i-jainied  ihe  suide,  as  we  came  in  front 


little  htunu-hacked  inan, 
forward   with  a  ira;  of 


ol™-. 
irlloU^ 


of  a  lillte  ion  of  verj  humble  anpear- 
anor.  I  >uppo»c  1  did  not  look  trrjr 
admiringljr  at  it,  for  be  added,  ■*  Va. 
ja,  it  is  a  rude  place  i  but  for  all  that 
we  may  be  glacl  enough  lo  come  hack 
lu  it,  hy-uxA-hj,  if  wc  find  alt  the  bed* 
engaged  al  the  top.  'rravclier*  are 
often  right  happ]'  lo  get  shelter  here  i 
thoujth  thtrj  must  be  up  half  an  hour 
earUer  in  iW  morning,  tu  reach  the 
Culm  before  *on-rii>e.—^Ah  1   fritz* 

I  Itii  a 
rnrvvd  euriiwiiiet  for  nale  •■ 
spixiii*,  furk*,  jiapef 'CO Iters, 
boies,  and  a  variety  of  "''  ~  ~ 
all  bearing  the  wunU 
ln*cHbe<l  uii  Ihem.  The  pride  of  hi* 
«olleoiion  wi*  a  nul-tracker,  made  In 
tlie  thane  of  a  tquirTel  breaking  nuts, 
verj  lolerablT  executed ;  anil  this  be 
•eemed  lo  hold  In  (he  highrat  ntima* 
lion.  He  carried  the  ektf-daiivr* 
alolY  in  hia  hand,  tnrning  it  round  Mid 
round,  and  gating  nt  it  with  look*  of 
narenlal  dtllghi.  i'oor  Frit*,  donhi. 
In**,  imagined  wh«a  he  diiDlajed  be- 
fore  OUT  admiring  e^es  this  his  crown* 
ing  Moce  of  handT-work,  that  we 
shauld  neier  be  Able  to  rcaid  the 
temptation.  Dut  I  fear  uur  ml  for 
the  lii>«  arts  wa«  dinmed  just  then  to 
B-iTr  waj  bcforn  the  ignoblcr  (Ajtvl  of 
looking  afliT  night  (fuartert — a  earn 
not  diminished  b;  the  light  of  tho 
-Staffpl.haui^  and  our  guide's  lut  faint. 
We  juuhrd  on,  loavint;  behind  the 
snalrrcl.  and  soon  reached  tho  summit 
of  the  Kighi. 

It  «u  imposiibl*  not  to  panae  for  a 
mocDCJil,  (o  gaie  round  upon  the  splen- 
did jHuiorama  that  now  met  our  view, 
and  renderrd  u*  unmindful  of  the 
presmiw  of  the  landlord  of  the  lillU 
inn,  who  rame  forward  to  welcome  us, 
napkin  in  hand.  Not  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  those  hntel-paUcn  on  the 
tthino,  could  haio  dune  the  hoOoDTi 
with  more  pomp  and  floiiriah,  than  did 
be  lh<«  of  his  humble  house  uf  en. 
trrlainmrnt.  It  was  a  marc  chalet, 
low     and     clumBili     built  i    stability 

grarr.  Iviiit-    ili.'   ■  !  i. .  1   ..I    ili..   an-lii- 

tect.  The  low,  flat  ediftoe  wm  bo*  oa 
the  Tcry  higbeat  point  of  the  iDoun- 
tain,  but  lay  in  a  little  hollow  a  few 
yards  below  the  calm,  or  top,  w  if 
crouching  for  shdMr.  Two  or  ihm 
paoM  in  front  of  it  wm  »  ilabie^  to 
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Nntrp,  lurmiDded  bj  tliair  Mwid»t 
wklked  th«  fouthfol  bi  hlMruow  mA 
bi>  Utuhinf  briik,  tb«  pr«ttMtt  |1rl  la 
tb*  HlbM.  Thcj  bad  been  attaebed 
m.aet  childhood,  and  erarj  mi*  lyBpft- 
lhii»d  in  Ihrir  happlnm.  Tba  jonng 
nun  carried  in  hU  hand  tb«  "  boaqtiM 
da  maria^." 

About  half-waj  down  tba  atrNl 
lirad  an  old  dame,  tba  *illag«  aebool- 
■nitCma,  who  had  inttractad  (he  pntt; 
Katchen  in  hn-  cbildhood,  but  wai  too 
iaflrm  lo  join  the  wadding  train.  Wben 
thfj  r^achrd  her  door,  Ibe  young  brida 
diwngaffed  her  arm  (Vom  tbat  of  bar 
eompaniun,  and  whiaparing  him  tbat 
abe  would  b*  back  in  a  iDaaantt  ran 
into  the  bouM  to  ambraca  bar  old  pr*> 

During  tbat  momant  tba  eatattropht 
took  placa  I  The  ground  aaddtiilt 
gaTC  wa;  beneath  tha  feet  of  tba  bridal 
partr;  cloud*  of  dtut  darkenad  tha 
air  ;'  a  torrent  of  mod  mingled  whb 
atonea  and  rubbish  came  flawing  down 
from  Ihe  mountain  \  and  all  waa  rain 
and  dcMiUtion.  The  bridegroom  ea- 
caped  wiihout  anj  more  ■erionaii^nr; 
than  that  of  being,  tbrown  down  and 
stunned.  He  soon  recoverad  Ua 
RcrifC!  :  and  freeins  himielf  b*  a  dea- 
pemte  cffi^rt  from  the  rubbtab  in  which 
tie  wai  half  burieil,  *ta|^rrd  to  hi* 
feet — hii  bridal  bouquet  itill  graiped 
in  hia  hand— and  looked  about  for  tba 
house  into  which  hie  beloied  htMl  an- 
lered.  It  waa  gone  1  Everj  trace  of 
the  village  bad  di»appeared— not  a 
vrstiicr  of  the  old  familiar  scanea  of 
his  chlliihiHxl  met  the  ejes  of  the  un- 
furtunati-  vuung  man.  He  ran  wildly 
aliout  from  one  heap  of  ruiiu  and  raU 
hiih  to  another,  calling  load);  on  hla 
hriili',  hut  there  wa.i  no  anawar.  Ha 
inlcrrogaipil  the  few  hewilderad  indl> 
viilunU  whom  he  met  fijing  tbaj  knew 
not  where,  or  el>e  in  aaareb  of  tbair 
huuj>e»,  their  cattle,  and  tbcir  (Handf  | 
he  deiiinnae.1  of  them  with  fraotle 
gv^tiir^M  whether  thej  bad  aean  bia 
KBi<'h''ii ;  but  no  oi>a  kitaw  aaj  tUng 

alnmi  her. 

Yet  lliree  lung  jaara  tba  Babappj 
v<iun>-  tiinn  mtiliiiued  hia  dialractwt 
ni'inti .  hii  e<T<irl>  cuuld  JBdacabin  to 
di'>i-t.  iir  hIii  him  a*aj  from  the  fatal 
aji^it.  NL-hl  nnd  tlat,  itill  canTii^ 
Ih..  f.i.l,.l  remains  of  the  mairiagabOD- 
<|ii.'i.  Ill-  .>|»'eiral  form  might  ba  Men 
wan'lering  aliout  among  the  mina,  and 


IB  aocenti  of  bopelaaa  ilaap^r,  and  then 
with  wild  iMd  ferariih  aniiaty,  aa  a 
xlaam  of  hope  that  iba  would  anawar 
hi*  erT  crouted  hit  dU'irdcrad  brain. 
How  l.e  .ubilaled  wm  a  miravl*  Wall. 
Al  length  hi*  r«ail«u  (bolalepa  ware 
heard  mi  longar.  itaarch  waa  mad* 
for  iha  unfortunate  brldegrr-om.  and 
he  waf  found  lying  dead  hMida  a  haan 
of  ruhbiib ;  the  worn  Anger*  of  hi* 
right  hanil  claiped  lightly  round  a 
huni^i  of  withered  ilalkt  and  di»- 
colourrd  riliboiu.  Ilia  weary  loarch 
wa*  o(er — he  had  found  hi*  bride  al 
laat! 

Among  tha  many  bair-braaihli  ea> 
eapei  that  are  related  in  place*  where 
•.imilar  catattrophei  to  that  of  the 
Hoiiberg  oeeurred.  there  li  none  that 
appear*  to  me  *o  intereaiing  aa  tbat  of 
■he  nehoalinailar  in  the  lalley  of  May. 

rliiitrn.  The  lillairo  lilUAted  In  thiB 
vallry  vu  in  the  year  1'1'J  rarlly 
uverwheluieil  by  a  torrent  of  mtid  and 
grnrel,  whicb  awept  along  wilb  it 
rocka,  gladrra,  black  aanil,  and  up- 
rooted Itr-treci:  and  In  one  ho'ir 
luiried  twenty  feet  drap  in  rabliiah 
thnl  [w.rtinii  ..f  tb-  villspe  which  l»j 
iu  lU  uvurK. 

Tha  cataatropba  took  ^Uce  b  tba 
night.  On  tba  lame  avemng,  tba  Inn- 
kaepar  of  Mayringen  lent  to  bU  friaod 
the  Bchoolmaaler,  wbo  Head  a  littla 
way  np  the  Ta]ley,requaatuigba  would 
eoma  and  rtgnlate  bia  booba  far  blai< 
•1  hi*  accoDntt  bad  fUlen  into  ditordar. 
Hm  two  frienda  lat  until  a  lata  boor 
over  their  occupation,  and  by  tba  tina 
tbe  accoonta  were  Hniahad  tha  ibadea 

the  vullej.  The  inn-kr.pcr  <lid  all  hr 
enuld  In  Indoee  hia  fKrnd  to  remain 
until  morning,  but  tbe  latter  reilaltd 
ereri  argument  and  entreaty.  Al  latl, 
the  arhoolmaiter  wai  *o  bard  preuad 
bv  the  urgency  of  hit  companion,  tbat 
he  Legged  be  woaM  *ay  no  more,  ad- 
ding. 

•■  Ktm  if  t  «--.iM.  n't  -jrM  friend. 
I    r'.ul.i    II.  t     :.       -  ■    _,..    -     (■..-indlilT 

witbonl  breakiw  tbrongb  a  rule  1 
bar*  laid  down  mr  mytcTf,  and  Inrft- 
rkblv  followed — (hat  of  joinii^  m 
Umwj  prayer!  with  my  littla  boiua- 
boM  every  evnring  before  going  to 
reat.  Nothing  wo«M  indue*  me  to 
tefHng*  thia  enttotn  aren  for  a  lingle 
■igfat.  if  poanMe.- 

Tba  frlMidi  mtM^  MTer  to  meat 
^iti.    Til  iiliitllllii  liiliii  111  1 
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his  home  little  more  than  an  hour^ 
when  the  part  of  the  village  where  the 
inn-keeper  lired  was  overwhelmed* 
and  he  and  his  whole  familj  perished 
in  the  ruins. 

After  looking  through  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  we  proceeded  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Stranger's  Hook,  al- 
ways an  object  of  curiosity  to  travel- 
lers. That  at  the  Hotel  ftiei-Culm  is 
an  unusually  entertaining  folio»  from 
the  numerous  annotations  and  reflec- 
tions with  which  it  is  enriched,  and 
the  records  of  adventures,  impressions, 
and  disappointments  bequeathed  by  the 
writers  to  their  successors  in  good  or 
ill  fortune.  Some  of  them  derived 
inspiration  from  their  mishaps,  and 
vented  their  spleen  against  the  weather 
and  their  untoward  fate,  in ''  immortal 
verse.*'  A  specimen  is  given  in  the 
Hand-book : — 

••  Seven  weanr  ap-hlll  lotguei  we  iped, 

The  letting  mn  to  lee ; 
Sulten  and  mm  he  went  to  bed. 

Sullen  and  grim  went  we. 
Nine  sleeplMi  boart  of  night  we  peHcd , 

The  rtoukg  Min  to  aee, 
Sollca  and  grim  he  rote  again, 

Sollea  and  grim  rote  we." 

In  another  page  was  an  amusing 


and  rather  derer  fflmlndliw^  m  h 
Cruikihankf  of  a  diflbrflot  aorC  of  ■» 
adventure.  A  Incktoii  ia&vidHl  ii 
discovered  awaidng  too  lAto  Ibr  Ihi 
spectacle  of  th«  iMimipg^— Um  Um^ 
tations  to  slumber  beiq|^  apparwMy 
not  very  strong,  howcfw,  for  tjba  i» 
happy  man's  Mra  legs  pgotrmla  lb 
beyond  his  diort  bed  And  aoanty  eofttr- 
ing ;  and  cloee  to  his  ear  is  •  mm 
blowing  with  might  And  main  lbs  At 
pine  horn  that  is  aoonded  to  aronss  thi 
household.  The  friend  who  hMeoai 
to  startle  his  dreams  with  the  dbiM 
intelligence  that  he  has  loet  the  fririli 
of  all  nis  mouitain  climbing^  standi  is 
a  very  slight  dress,  or  rather  nnihw. 
beside  him,  with  gestures  ^  reproach 
and  despair.  The  iogeDioas  srtht 
has  chosen  the  moment  when  the  m- 
fortunate  sleeper  is  jnst 
into  a  sitting  posture^ 

lOQfftSSS  

Ihi 

sun  iust  emerffod;  the  Ihee  on  hb 
disc  full  of  mauciotts  triunph  as  hs 
peeps  mockingly  over  the  horiaon  M 
the  luckless  wight  who  oamo  ao  fiv  to 
assist  at  his  levorisnd  was  ilisannwitai 
after  alL  Bf.  Y.  D. 


franticaliy  the  fong  tassel  of  luseobsa 
nightcap.     In  the  Dsok-gronnd 


THE      BJETH      or      VENUS. 
TIMS^ITMIIIO. 


PAPHOS. 

Voluptuous  (jty!  lovely  Paphos  hail! 
From  forth  thy  altars  perfume  fills  the  gals ; 
The  sweet  returning  hours  gently  bring 
Soft  Even  on  their  rosy-tinctured  wing. 
Infusing  in  the  air  their  vermeil  dye. 
Which  tints  with  blushes  th'  ethereal  sky. 
Phoebus  still  lingers  with  his  fiery  train. 
Loath  to  depart,  unable  to  remain ; 
And,  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  hoary 
Casts  o'er  the  whole  his  mellow'd  golden  shower. 
Hark  to  the  music  of  light  zephyr  s  wings» 
As  o'er  the  isle  his  oerfum'd  breath  he  brings; 
List  to  the  notes  of^  his  aerial  train- 
Sweet,  tho*  invisible,  the  warbling  strain. 
The  rolling  ocean  now  has  calm'd  his  roar. 
And  gently  swells  upon  the  Paph'an  shore. 
The  evening  tints,  reflected  as  ne  lies. 
Now  blue,  now  gold,  as  change  the  changiQg  iki( 
Anon  a  restless  wavelet  rears  its  crest. 
Despite  the  calm  repose  of  all  the  rest, 
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AmUtiotu  tor  h  frotby  croon,  and  tlmt 

Flows  M  brfurr,  anil  kll  i<  Film  agiin. 

Th«  ttdiag  cadoiuw  of  lh«  C^urikn  ilrain 

b  gently  wutui  o'tr  ih«  iWp  blu*  mftln  i 

But  cr*  th»  Ivu'niiig  lunei  in  duUtiM  ili«r 

Again  from  rK|>hot  >««lli  the  harmonj  ) 

And  thiu  coDlinuou*  ihroui^h  orsotidri 

ThoM  notM  now  iwvU  tbr  bmtMt  now  tott  tubaii*. 

The  god*  lurt  contnnfilal*  wiM  nr*  •tVDt, 

Or  to  ODtiic  tb«iiMl>N,  (lie**  gift*  hat«  mbL 

SMk,  midil  the  cboicrat  Iwiiuiiw  of  tha  aardif 

A  fairar  ■[«i  fur  an  imiDortal  Urdu—      ' 

A  place  «her<i  mure  uf  lutrlln«u  U  funndi 

To  iccfit  Ihn  air,  or  brlgliiljr  patnt  ths  p^und. 

Aiut  Tain  tint  .waroh  1 — a'vii  llie  Hvopernlaa 

Eihale  net  riohtr  {wrfuma  tu  tha  brMi« — 

Boaat  not  a  fairer  •ruiie,  a  luvrilar  cliine, 

Or  fa«l  H  ligbll;  tb»  dmtrojrr.  Time  ; 

For  tbo'  hii  hpoiliiig  nilaiiun  Udi  hliii  baris 

He  own*  It*  beaultea,  and  miial  need*  fbrbaar. 

H«re  Kloia  livnt  1>i-r  lrit-«al(Mir(id  train 

In  cliut'riiig  bcauliei  icalteraj  tu  |K»  main. 

(Jloie  to  tlw  water's  (erge  the  myrtle  Iduwi 

In  kindred  iwevlneM  with  ih*  *«*nl-lire>lli«d  r(M*| 

Tba  blne-aved  •iolvt  Ita  bathful  haad 

HidM  in  tk-  vmbracM  of  iu  Uaf;  bed  i 

The  byaciuili,  iho'  irphyr  caiuM  hit  death. 

Sigbt  forth  a  |wrAiin«  to  the  araat-witid'*  lireatli  ( 

And  Flora  ^>viii^  «ii>.I  tl.at  >itih  n.u>t  IpU 

How  by  til.  ■■  1  ^'r  !■■ ..:..'!.,:.  r;; ; 
Eentoth 

From  forth  bis  leafj  ball*  a  tOTTOwing  ligh 

li  wbiipered  to  hia  kindred  flow'reta  nig^ 

And  Tet,  toma  think  they're  dew^lr<^*,  not  Ui  teari. 

And  iiii  own  colonn  are  reflected  there  i 

but  be,  iwert  flow^ct,  be  it  Ihay  or  not, 

Subacribes  his  beantiea  for  tbi*  lonly  (pot. 

In  leti'ning  Bighta  the  Boric-Mod  ■a'roaa  dor* 

Sink*  to  the  wood,  ber  peaoeM  bom*  of  ktve. 

The  bold  IjcoetoBiu,  in  ipordre  play. 

Gild*  wiib  hii  fln  tba  momeDtary  fgnj  t 

And,  but  for  thii,  tba  ocean  eaudy  flow* 

111  peaceful,  nndiitnrbed,  and  nra  repo**. 

AHADtoMBin. 

Itui  not  long  thoi :  tb*  watara  ant  ao  oaloi. 

In  riling  bubble*  now  diaaol**  tb*  cfanm. 

And  centre  Cypria  m  the  band  dirina, 

Repowd  amid  the  loTely  arm-mad*  ton*. 

They  bear  her  to  the  foot  of  Jora** 

A  >i^  he  give*,  which  Hebe  qniak  < 

A  neorar  goblet  by  hit  tide  iba  la^ 

\^'iih  'luaiJT*  glanca — the  rbatonc  of  aonl— 

He  brealhea  divinity  npon  the  bowl. 

The  iim  he  pUc««  near  her  willinf  lipi ; 

I'nconH-ioui  of  the  gift,  ihe  iweetly  lip*. 

And  (hen,  oh,  joy  !  diet  back  the  brigfatait  andlr, 

[t  wai  her  firit,  and  Tit  the  air  awhile. 

Rrjolce,  ye  akieal  rejoice,  ye  vaulted  beaVn  I 

liuiuortal  life  to  Venui  hat  bean  giTan  t 

Smnr  Wmun. 
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THE   CHURCH   EDOCATIOir   80CIITT   AND  TRB  VATIOirAL   BOAmO. 


We  should  deem  ounelTet  guiltj  of 
a  very  grave  dereliction  of  dutj*  if^ 
often  as  we  have  addressed  our  readers 
upon  the  subject  of  national  edacation» 
we  did  not  call  their  attention  verj 
emphaticallj  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  for 
Ireland.  Never  was  there,  in  our 
judgment,  a  crisis,  when  it  was  more 
incumbent  on  the  friends  of  true  re- 
ligion to  make  manifest  the  principles 
upon  which  they  stand,  and  to  proclaim 
aloud,  with  distinctness  and  solemnity, 
their  determination  to  abide  by  those 
principles,  no  matter  what  the  dis- 
couragements or  the  disadvantage 
may  be,  in  defiance  of  which  they  do 
honour  to  their  conscientious  persua- 
sions. And  we  are  bound  to  sav  that 
this  call  of  duty  has  been  nobW  an- 
swered. An  assembly  of  the  clergyt 
fully  representing  the  worth  and  the 
intellect  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Established  Church,  met  to  record 
their  continued  hostility  to  that  sys- 
tem of  national  education  which  has 
been  set  in  operation  under  the  Na- 
tional Board — nut  in  a  spirit  of  secta- 
rian rancour  or  factions  violence,  but 
with  the  deep  persuasion  of  men  who 
feel  that  in  consenting  thereto,  as  it  u 
at  present  constituted,  they  would  be 
compromising  the  truth  of  Ood^  and 
offering,  to  the  idol  expediency,  or  the 
shifting  policv  of  the  present  hour,  a 
sacrifice  of  their  most  sacred  profes- 
sional obligations.  Nothing  less  than 
a  persuasion  of  this  kind  oould  justify 
them,  either  in  their  own  eyes  or  those 
of  the  public,  for  their  continued  hos- 
tility to  a  system  which,  concocted,  as 
it  was,  by  their  enemies,  has  now  been 
adopted  by  their  friends.  The  present 
Conservative  cabinet  are  fully  resolved 
to  carrv  out,  in  the  amplest  manner* 
;hose  educational  measures  which  were 
^•vised  by  their  adversaries,  chiefly 
rith  a  view  to  propitiate  a  Roman 
Catholic  interest,  by  the  strong  sup- 
)ort  of  which  they  were  enabled,  fur 
a  season,  to  maintain  themselves  in 
power.  Seeing  clearly  that  all  hope 
of  parliamentary  support  for  national 
education  upon  sounder  principles 
must  be  abandooedf  it  became  a  matter 


of  anxioot  oooiidertlioii  with  cvwj 
well-wisher  of  govcmiBen^  how  fir 
their  oomplia&ee  in  that  pttrtiedv 
might  be  eomn«tible  wHh  tMir  dii^ 
to  Ood.  Ana  Botfdng  bat  an 
whelming  senit  of  the  attar  n 

tibilitv  Mtween  tadi  aampliiDM 

their  bounden  dotjt  aoald  or  oivht  li 
satisfy  them  that  thm  oontinaad  pre- 
test against  the  national  tratam  wm 
imperatively  reqntrod.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  tnmtn  of  that  Mp/btm 
may  not  so  far  renMidd  their  rsgd^ 
tions  as  to  render  ea  acqineeoeBee  fa 
them  no  longer  sinfol  %  hot  wo  do  of 
that,  as  they  stand  at  preeent*  it  a 
utterly  impossible  fcr  a  oonicientip^ 
minister  of  the  EstebHihed  Cfanrek 
without  forgetting  his  erdinntioo  tov% 
to  bold  himself  responsible  fcr  Ifarir 
observance. 

WhatweallndetOf  MMO  portieofaff^t 
is  this,  that  the  psitron  of  eretr  na- 
tional school  must  piedlgo  himeefr  nsl 
to  tmffir  any  Roman  Oitholic  ehild  te 
be  present  at  anv  religions  instmetie^ 
except  suoh  as  the  parent  of  thnt  ddd 
expre$99i  kii  itmn  that  lie  siioiild  eft- 
tend.  The  patron  nsi^  Imow  that  ths 
child  himaeli  deeireB  to  hear  the  Seria- 
tures  reed.  He  naj  Imow  that  tm 
parent  of  that  ehild  also  desires  i^ 
although  he  dare  not,  beeansa  of  a 
svstem  of  terrorisnit  openly 
that  desire.  And  jsl  lie  most 
between  that  diild  and  the  book  ef 
life»  and  aotually  ooapel  him  to  Ihr^a 
the  only  chanoe  that  bmj  ever 
itself  of  the  knowledge  that 
wise  unto  salvation.  If  snob  ha 
case*  we  ask  any  ministsr  of  ths 
Uished  Church  cooldbe  hooeet^ 
ply  with  such  an  obUttntkm  ? 

If  the  rule  wsr%  tttift  no  diild 
to  h€  compelled  to  attend  to  any 
gioos  instruction  of  which  he  oi 
parent    might    ^sspptovob   the 
would  be  verv  diflorenl*    If  neh 
be  said  in  mvoor  of  Um 
ness  of  such  a  regnlalien ;  amL 
out  expressing  any  opinion  as  te 
perfect  fitnessp  we  are  iree  to 
that  it  is  one  a  nnmnHsane  with 
would  not  be  sinfbC    Bat  to 
that  the  secret,  ahhoii^ 
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wiihM  both  of  pu>mt  tad  ddU  ibovld 
be  ditrrgmrdml,  mnd  thM  tk»  pAtrOB 
of  tltrj  nmlioiwl  Mhool  •hOBM  bMOOM 

the  umi  of  ft  nMcm  of  Urrorimi 
b;  which,  we  boldlj  »*«■,  th*  totUring 

njttein  of  Rommniun,  in  thli  eouatrf, 
it  klone  prcTtntad  tumUing  into  nism, 
tb*t  would  be  to  impoM  an  oblintioa 
with  which  no  coiudentioni  —'"'■tf 
of  the  Eitabliihmenl  could  oomplji — 
and  so  long  u  it  oontiDOtt  unoiMit 
the  rule!  >nd  rwuUtloni  of  thfl  N*- 
tionai  Bovd,  so  long  an  ac^aieaoenM 
in  Uiair  sjulem  loiut  b«  impoaiibk  OO 
the  pari  of  the  gre>t  bulk  of  tba  Ea. 
tablijheil  clergj. 

That  the  genini  of  RomaniMn  U 
euentiallj  hoilila  (o  tb*  Bibla ;  that 
it  "  halea  the  light,  and  will  not  ooma 
unto  the  light ;"  is  not  moro  true,  than 
thai  the  genius  and  t«np«rmD«it  of 
the  aboriginal  Iriih  poople  woulJ  pr*- 
ditpou  tbem  to  a  cordial  racaplion  of 
the  word  of  God.  Of  tbii  tbara  an 
none  more  convinced  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  prieiti  themwlvea ;  and  b«QO« 
the  jealoua  Ti|i[i1ance,  lb«  tort  of  drwr- 

gon  waich,  with  which  thej  end 

to  efTectuate  iti  eicluiion  fron 
inaticiition  which  miffht  uerc 
iiillui'rice  over  the  national  mind.  "  It 
i)  not  true,"  obHrTei  Dr.  O'SullJTUi 
in  the  adiuirabla  apeech  in  whioh  he 
embudiei  the  defence  of  hia  brethnoi 
the  cler){v,  aKainit  the  oharga  of  n 
pcTlinacioui  obalinacT,  in  rafiuiiw  to 
connect  theniMl«ei  with  th«  Natiooal 
Board,  "  that  the  Roman  Catholic*  of 
Ireland  are  at  heart  aTen*  troaierip- 
tural  iiutruction.  Th«  contnrj  'a,  I 
believe,  tha  truth.  They  havo  tho 
tame  rererence  for  the  word  of  Oodt 
at  auch,  which  will  be  found  aawngit 
the  natural  gifti  of  tba  bntnan  heart  t 
hul  for  the  poetr;  of  Scriptara, — Iti 
imager;,— iti  palboa, — ita  elo^Mnoe — 
there  is  an  orieotaliam  ui  the  gmua 
of  the  nntive  Iriib,  which  diqioaaa 
them  to  *  more  ardent  love  than  other 
men  of  these  acceiaory  grace*.'  Of 
thi%  rarioui  uniuipicioui  eridancet 
nii){hl  tie  gifi'n  ;  but  we  (hall  oonAna 
uurMt'lvi'B,  for  Ihe  preienl,  to  a  atat»- 
Tiii'iit,  l>aie<l  ujnin  the  authoritj  of  tba 
I-Mui'.itioii  It'^irt  uf  lt('J4,  which  put* 
it  b'Miti'l  .ill  duubt  that,  had  a  MTip- 
turul' ii>ti'iii  lit' iiulruotioii  been  p»- 
tn.iiiv'.'l  h\  lilt-  gotvriimeiit,  it  would 
liatu  L<-.'ii'|fUdlv  rect'ivvd  b;  the  great 
bull,  of  Ibe  Irii'K  people.  Dr.  O  Sul- 
liMui  thus  prucuedi  — 


"In  (be  }'«U-  1813  lbM«  w«> 
thsiuanJ  >la  hundrvd  (uhaoli  ia  U 
Of  tbMv  (hvni  wers— 


"  Al  that  llmu  the  Dumb«r  of  ubolan 
wa«  alxmi  twn  hunilred  ihnunand.  [n 
Iblrtenn  jrart  after,  th«re  wa*  a  renon 
naJi-  hi  i'niDiDb*ii>npr*  appoiotaa  la 
INM— (hp  namlnr  of  tcboolt  and  adto* 
lari  had  than  tUDTvibandoabUd.  Tbaro 
wcrfi  about  (en  tboluand  roar  fcaadred 
nchftuli.  and  thore  were  aliaM  fir*  hwa- 
dred  Ih'iiuand  icbolari ,  or,  a*  a|maara 
liy  th*  Micood  ropoit.  M,ttt9  tonoal*, 
.W.SMM  nrhoUir..  In  Uili  lUienoul  tiia 
iiHiida*  ■rhnnia  are  not  taiiea  into  ao> 
Fount.  Uut  bow  farvd  the  Mrlptural 
ichooia  ? — had  ihtj  ^niiaiabad  In  naitb 
bar  f — had  tbeji  uifniaaail  in  a  dhal- 
□iihnl  ration  No — fw  fron  it.  Th* 
ichooU  In  which  SoHptor*  wa«  read.  In 
ISM.  udepandMUlj  of  the  BaadaT 
achool*  aBo^tad  to  *i>  lbaa*and  and 
iiil;.«%ht :  that  1*  to  aa;,  while  the 
u1hm1>  In  Ireland,  in  nearal.  InareaaaJ 
la  !■■*  than  a  thre»4old  raido,  the  in* 
creaae  in  (be  nnn^ier  of  aarifitural 
•ohool*  wai  ten-fold  ;  or.  if  w*  uld.  aa 
w«  oDnht  to  add,  the  Boiidaj  (chuola, 
amountiox  to  mur«  than  one  thooiand 
••Tun  hundred,  in  a  ratio  nt  tUrlaaa- 
r.;.ld.  And  ber>  I.  in  all  prohabiUtj. 
ter^  rnaoh  uadnrrat*  tha  nnnbar  of 
(cnptural  tchiMla,  The  cafflnUiloas* 
of  Mnoa(ion  bad  iaraod  a  quar*  tu  the 
rnaalw*  or  pMreo*  of  aohuoU,  to  aaaer- 
tain  whether  the  Soriptum  ware  or 
were  net  Ptad.  So^  maitsn  anirwed 
that  the;  were,  aona  that  tJicT  were  noi, 
and  aoetedadilifdlaaaiww.  11  appMrs, 
■a^athe  Mroodrepurt.l'roo  tharetora*. 
tbai  exdniite  of  Sundaj-xdioala, 

■'  There  an 

thni'  >llcnl  or  tioiil  relumi,  tlw  aniwvr 
wu  u,>t  glTui  becaiue  It  would  hate 
b»-ii  in  the  annoatWe.  Tb(  retlma 
wfrpmadu  at  a  tlmi  when  Ronan  Ca. 
lli'.Iic  r.-cletiM(iK« 


r  that  ii 


tvm  had  admiMioa  Roman  Oaths 
wsald  nut  eater  l-i  r*viia  lnalr«et 
Ilii  oatnra).  Uiervlorv,  In  baUcre.  that 
Rou)an(:alhollnaia<tT>aAdtnklrana(, 
In  -hoM  lehoot)  the  Mj  Settftarm 
•lenrvad.  had  a  itrong  li  ^ "  -~ 


lb»r  onlv  Biowfd  that  which  It  w_  — 
wnbof  ifcupriuthood  to  haie  nalvvraallj 
beUaTidi    and  a*   tbaae  itUnt  r^luma 
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were  almost  universally  made  by  Roman 
Catholics — the  entire  number  being 
2,443,  and  that  made  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 2,325 — it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  thev  were  silent,  because  they  must 
have  cither  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
their  priests,  or  else  have  been  guilty  of 
imtruth.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this 
view  that  the  returns  silent  respecting 
Scripture  are  fewest,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
is  least :  the  number  in  Ulster  being  less 
in  number  and  proportion  than  that  in 
Leinster,  and  these  again  show  the  num- 
ber in  Connaught  and  Munster.  Thus 
we  find  that  scriptural  schools,  which, 
it  was  said,  coula  not  find  acceptance 
with  the  people,  had  grown  thirteen,  or 
perhi^s  it  should  be  said,  twenty-fold, 
'  80  mightily  grew  the  word  of  Goo,  and 
prevai^d  ;*  wnile  those  schools  in  which 
It  was  said  the  people  would  rejoice, 
had  actually  diminished  in  number.  It 
may  be  argued,  that  scriptural  schools 
increased  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people — they  endured,  it  mav  be  said, 
the  Scriptures  for  the  sake  of  the  secu- 
lar instruction  given,  where  they  were 
read.  Various  religious  societies  offered 
a  gratuitous  education  as  a  bribe  to  in- 
duce Roman  Catholics  to  read  Scrip- 
ture !  1  This  argument  is  not  sufficient. 
It  admits  of  a  ready  and  a  conclusive 
answer.  *  It  is  worthy  of  remark,'  ob- 
serve Baron  Foster  and  Mr.  Glassford, 
*  that  of  the  6,096  daily  schools  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  read,  only  1,879  are 
connected  with  any  societies  whatever, 
whether  those  aided  by  the  o;ovemment, 
or  those  supported  by  individual  con- 
tributions. In  the  remaining  4,179 
schools,  the  Scriptures  have  of  late 
years  'been  adopted  by  the  voluntary 
choice  of  the  conductors  and  teachers, 
the  latter  of  whom  are  generally  de- 
pendent for  their  livelihoo<l  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils — 
a  tfignal  proof  that  there  is  no  repug- 
nance to  scriptural  instruction  among 
the  people,  and  not  less  an  illustration 
of  tne  effec'tH  Hilently  produced  by  the 
example  and  competition  of  better  in- 
stitutions upon  the  common  schools  of 
the  country.*  Another  aiul  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  these  effect h  ii 
given  bv  the  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion in  their  second  report,  in  the  year 
1H20.  I  beg  your  attention  to  it :  '  In 
the  three  classes  of  schools,'  sav  the 
'commissioners,  *  under  the  superfntcii- 
^ence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy — 
oamely,  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
jrothcrhood,  and  those  connected  with 
rHigious  ordiTS ;  the  schools  attached 
to  nunneries  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
day-schools  (schools,  as  the  commis- 
sioners observe,  under  the  immediate 
sanction  and  superintendence   of  tht 


Roman  Catholic  clergy), 
all  to  422  schooli«- 
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'*  So  that  it  it  not  improbable  tte 
the  Scriptures  had  made  tbelr  wmT  ielt 
more  than  150 — more  than  a  tbM  if 
the  number  of  those  adiooU  wbere  Ihi 
SYstem  of  education  hai  been  meet  ei^ 
clusively  Roman  Catholic.     8nch  VM 
the  issue  of  the  experiment  to  detcrmim 
whether  the  Roman  Catholic  people  if 
Ireland    would    receive    edneation   k 
schools  where  the  Scriptnree  weto  nad. 
Is  it  too  much  to  saj  that  thej  vindU 
cated  themselves  from  the  repioach  if 
being  adverse  to  scriptoral  instroeCioa? 
Not  only  were  they  not  deterred  bj  tbt 
aspect  of  the  Bible  hrom  entering  iate 
the  schools  where  it  was  read*  b«t  tbcj 
gave  proof  that  they  regarded  it  mmam 
the  attractions  for  whtcn  certain  acbeoE 
obtained  a  preference.    In  tbe  tt?bef>lt 
of  Protestant  societies — In  the  scbesls 
where  the  pupils  paid  for  Instmction-- 
in  the  schools  over  which  Roman  tNithe 
lie  ecclesiastics  presided,  held  In  mmae* 
ries,  in  chapels,  in  the  houses  of  lay 
confraternities  belonging  to  the  Cbniin 
of  Rome — in  all  these  the  Scriptam 
were  read.    Such  was  the  result  of  a 
twelve  ycers*  experiment.     Well  m^ 
Baron  Foster  ana  Mr.  Glassford  bave 
observed,  *  This  great  amelloratloa  la 
the  education  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is 
still  in  progress,  and  pcriiape  can  nov 
be  checked  by  no  means  less  powcrM 
than  such  an  interference  on  the  part  ef 
the  state  as  would  be  calculated  to  coun- 
teract it.'" 

Now  it  is  in  a  country  of  tbe  niri* 
tuAl  appetencies  awakened  in  wkkb 
the  foregoing  gives  a  very  t^mllcaBt 
intimation^  that  the  clorgy  of  the 
Established  Church  are  reqoirod  to 
stand  between  the  Roman  Catholie 
child  and  the  Bible«  if  thsj  would  bo 
consenting  parties  to  the  mtcm  of 
the  National  BoartL  Tbere  is  nothii^ 
upon  which  the  advocates  of  mcro 
secular  education  more  strwDglj  or 
more  freouentlv  insist,  than  tbe  qoiA- 
ening  and  ritalixing  power  of  know- 
ledge. We  have  always  tbowbt  thai 
they  overrated  that  power.  Bnt  tako 
it  as  they  represent  it.  A  child  who 
lias  been  beneficted  by  a  knowfeAya 
of  letters*  will  hare  an  apnmo 
awakened  within  him  for  moral  amd 
spiritual  things.  He  will 
fuller  acquaintance  witbt  and 
grounded  assurance  oft  the  ^ 
his  religious  belief  than  in  Hbm^Kgt  of 
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his  i^^oranco  ho  deemed  tufllcient. 
His  reAiliiig  has  made  him  ac<]iiaintod 
\%ith  objections  of  which  he  hjui  norcr 
dreaineil.  He  sees  the  confldeoce  with 
which  his  IVotestant  associates  appeal 
to   holy  Scripture.      He  knows  that* 

{)rsctically»  thu  sacred  yolume  has  to 
liin  been  hitherto  a  sealed  book.  Ha 
earnestly  desires  to  peruse  it.  At  this 
sta^'e  of  his  process,  that  iff»  just 
when  education  is  beginning  to  pro* 
duce  its  lK>8t  effects,  he  appeals  bj 
words,  or  by  looks  of  more  expressive 
silence,  to  the  (uitron  of  the  national 
school,  (that  patron  being  a  clergy* 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,)  for 
{KTinisAion  to  attend  to  the  reading 
and  the  exfwjsition  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  answer  must  be  a  stem 
refusal  to  i>orinit  him  so  to  attend, 
unless  for  so  <loin^,  he  has  the  express 
|H'i'inis*iion  of  hii  parent.  It  is  not 
enough  that  tiio  clergyman  should 
know  that  the  parent  does  not  object ; 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  if  he  also 
knew  that  the  parent  secretly  desired 
it.  rule>s  the  positive  direction  be 
given,  (a  direction  which  would  at 
once  be  regarded  as  a  practical  depar* 
ture  tVoni  the  Church  of  Rome,)  the 
patron  hai  no  option  but  that  of  inter* 
diitiitg  the  attendance  of  this  youth 
with  hia  scriptural  clas^,  or  of  renoun- 
(iiig  his  connection  with  the  national 
system.  He  might,  indeed,  break  faith 
w  ith  that  system,  and  violate  his  solemn 
eiJLMgement  to  observe  its  rules,  by 
permitting  the  child  to  attend  to  bis 
exii»>ition  of  Scripture;  but  this,  it 
i>  to  he  ho{M^d,  would  be  a  case  of  but 
rare  oecurreitce  amongst  the  £stA- 
hlishrd  elergy. 

All  this  wu  are  told,  has  been  en- 
joiiu'l,  that  due  respect  may  be  paid 
to  pireotal  authority.  But  what  if 
thtrlii!  1  hasanirrelivrious,  a  profligate, 
an  iiitihl  p.irent?  Is  the  state  to  add 
t*  this  sore  affliction  the  additional 
vwT-c  tliat  would  interdict  the  only  re- 
luitly  t*.»r  its  worst  evils?  If  the  pa- 
rt iit  ho  a  scorner,  is  the  state  to  say 
tli.it  x\u'  child  shall  therefore  be  de* 
]»riv(.l  of  {\w  guiding  light  which 
iniirht  le:i'l  him  from  the  error  of  his 
\\.i\>'  Dr.  O'Sullivan  mentioned 
.1  c.i^.'  \\hi«h  (.ime  within  his  own 
kii-.\\  Iflu"*^,  of  an  irjfitlel  parent,  whoso 
I  i.ii't mt  hal'it  it  was  to  profane  and 
I  i'li*  iil«'  thr  holy  Scriptures.  The 
til  -t  knowle<l,r'  which  his  ehild  had  of 
tlu'  w.-rd  of  (Jod  wx*  from  the  Ian* 
Vol..  Will.— No.  137. 


gouge  of  mockery  b  which  it  wai 
treated  with  a  d«risiTe  fcom.  But 
•oroetbing  which  he  heard  mide  ta 
impression  upon  his  mind.  Ail  reck- 
less as  the  unhappy  parent  waa»  the 
texts  to  which  he  ga^e  atteranoe  car* 
ried  their  divine  antidote  along  with 
them,  and  proved  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  swordt  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  spirit. 
The  child  was  strangely  moved*  and 
became  possessed  of  an  insatiate  dedre 
for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  bleesed 
book.  For  this  norpote  he  made  ap- 
plication to  a  neighbouring  dergymv^ 
who  gratified  hu  wishes,  and  under 
whose  fostering  care,  by  the  divine 
ffuidance,  he  became  a  most  hopelbl 
Christian  convert.  Had  that  clergy- 
man been  the  patron  of  a  national 
school,  and  had  that  ^plication  been 
made  to  him  in  the  school-roomy  the 
only  answer  that  could  be  given  moal 
he,  **  have  you  the  sanction  of  your 
father  for  what  you  desire?  Be- 
cause, if  not,  my  duty  eigoins  me  to 
tell  you  that  you  must  remain  in  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death» 
while  I  am  pointing  out  to  others  the 
way  of  life,  and  instructing  them  in 
those  saving  truths  by  which  they  may 
become  wise  unto  salvation.  ** 

The  following  most  touching  inci- 
dent was  related  by  the  Dean  of  Cork, 
with  a  view  to  the  practical  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  national  system  :— 

'*  About  four  years  mo  an  ungodly 
Protestant,  from  a  neighbouring  parish, 
sent  his  child  to  his  (the  Dean  of  Cork) 
scriptural  school,  about  three  mllee 
from  Baadoo.  After  some  time  the 
father  told  the  master  not  to  teach  his 
child  the  Scriptures,  as  he  wished  that 
he  should  devote  his  whole  time  to 
ariihmetic.  When  the  parent  ftwnd 
that  bis  request  would  not  be  aoceded 
to,  he  sent  his  child  to  a  hedge-schooL 
Fmding  that  the  child  dkl  not  improve 
in  arithmetic,  he  sent  him  back ;  and  it 
pleased  God  that,  besides  advancing  in 
the  other  branches  of  education,  he 
made  such  a  happy  progress  la  the 
Scriptures,  that  tbey  were  spirltaallj 
blest  to  his  soul.  It  so  happened,  after 
a  short  time,  that  the  ehUd,  bv  a  fall 
from  a  cart,  had  a  limb  fractured,  which 
be  survived  only  thirtv  hours,  having 
died  at  a  lodging-house  In  Bandon.  Be- 
lieving death  to  be  near,  he  sent  for  hit 
father,  that  father  who  had  once  di- 
rected that  he  should  not  read  the 
Scriptnren,  and  said  to  him,  *  Father, 
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the  Scriptures  I  was  tanght  at  school 
were  blest  to  my  soal.  I  am  now  dying 
happy,  for  I  know  I  am  going  to  my 
Saviour ;  but,  father,  I  have  a  parting 
request,  which  is,  that  you  will  daily 
read  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer  to  God 
to  bless  them  to  your  salvation ;  for  re- 
member, father,  calline  ourselves  Chris- 
tians, and  saying  we  oelieve  in  Christ, 
wiU  not  save  us.  No.  We  must  hare 
that  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  souls,  and 
Widch  alone  can  convert  us,  and  bring 
us  to  heaven.'  The  poor  father  was  so 
overpowered  bv  the  dyin^  request  of 
his  child,  that  his  opposition  to  scrip- 
tural education  gave  way ;  and  tne 
evening  of  the  funeral  he  sent  one  pound 
to  the  school,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gra- 
titude that  his  child  had  been  taught 
the  word  of  €k>d  there,  and  died  in  such 
a  happy  state.  Now,  would  any  Chris- 
tian person  say  that  the  request  the 
father  of  that  child  had  once  made 
should  not  have  been  acceded  to  ?  Surely 
not." 

Will  any  one,  after  this,  contend 
that  a  Christian  clergyman  should 
bind  himself  to  respect  the  wishes  of  a 
profligate  or  an  infidel  parent,  more 
than  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  or 
deem  that  there  is  any  thing  ezag^ 
rated  or  rhetorical  in  the  following  m- 
dignant  language,  in  which  Dr.  O'Sul- 
livan  expresses  the  almost  unanimous 
aentiment  of  the  national  clergy : — 

'*  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nice 
boundaries  between  the  due  exercise  of 
parental  authority  and  the  exceits  which 
merges  into  despotism ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  feel  assured  that,  when  a 
young  person  has  become  disposed  to 
read  God's   Word — loves  it — longs  for 
it,  and  a  parent  exerts  himsulf  to  dis- 
courage and  stiHe  this  hallowed  inclina- 
tion, when  the  voice  of  the  youn^  per- 
son's heart  and  soul  is,   *  Search   the 
Scriptures,'  and  the  father  commands 
that  Scripturu  be  interdicted,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  patron  of  a  school  would  be 
guilty  of  gross  scandal  and  sin,  who 
should  lencThimself  to  the  parent's  pre- 
judices or  vices,  and  oppose  Gud'H  word 
in  the  soul  of  the  child  whu  appt^alii  to 
him  for  justice.     Will  yuu  say  thut  we 
do  the  child  no  wroujj'if  we  deny  him 
the  Bible — lie  is  only  as  he  waa  l>etore  ? 
This    is    not    truii  —  his    con^lition    is 
chan;;o<l.     He  ha<«  the  testimony  of  our 
rejection  of  hi.n  appeal,  that  \ie  have  no 
deep  reverence  for  the  Bible — that  we 
value  more  the  word  of  an  unlM'Iieving 
parent  than  the  conmiand  of  God.     lie 


has  this  testimony ;  and  Um 
children  who  witneu  thm  iaamm  of  tki 
trial,  have  a  like  alWirfJng  iattiMiif. 
Their  condition  is  changed  ke  at 
worse— ehang^  bj  ns  end  oar  Meik 
tion  would  m  changed.  It  is  aol  Vm 
since  a  petition  was  pr  as  anted  in  sat  m 
our  houses  of  parliament,  wUekhaitfei 
effect  of  excitmg  a  Tcry  general  MBe$ 
of  abhorrence  and  disgoat.  Its  fnjm 
was  to  insure  the  dne  solemnity  ef  ci^ 
pital  punishments  bj  appointing  tfcsi^ 
rochial clergy  public  ezecntlonera.  Wla 
the  petition  was  read, 
listened  in  silent  soom — some,  in 
a  sense  of  the  Indicroas 
gave  vent  to  their  merriment  in 


shouts  of  laufffater;  and  the  peMi 
journals  treated  the  sifiair  in  a  simiitf 
spirit  —  some  ridiculing,  some  rifr^ 
bating,  but  all  condemning  the  ms^ 
strous  proposition,  b  it  not  a  proof  if 
the  uncertainty  of  our  Judgment  oa  al 
topics  of  moral  and  spiritual 
that  this  abortive  petition  should 
called  for  so  condemnatory 
that  a  condition  inTolving  a 
imposing  a  far  more  objecfionahle 
— should  have  been  offered, 
awaking  a  general  feeling  of 
and  indignation  ?  I  am  not 
to  the  odium  of  an  office  like  that 
was  to  be  assigned  me ;  but  of  tUs  I 
am  sure,  that  in  those  solemn 
when  I  meditate  upon  Judgment  to 
and  remember  that  1  most  appei 
Him,  whose  minister  1  am,  and 
profess  to  serve  and  honour,  I 
rather  go,  covered  with  the 
the  law  s  public  executioner,  than 
the  afflicting  thought  that  I  had 
supplicated  to  give  •criptaral  i 
tion  to  a  soul  which  perished,  bei 
had  the  impiety  to  reftise  the  ' 
the  Word  which  maketh  wise  unto  sat 
vation.  Better  for  us  it  would  be  Is 
have  a  millstone  round  our  neek  and  bs 
cast  into  the  sea,  than  to  ■^**^mliie  aas 
of  these  little  ones." 

But,  we  are  told,  such  is  not  tht 
requisition  of  the  National  Boir^ 
The  express  assent  of  the  parent  ii 
not  required.  There  are 
have  adopted  the  rnten*  and 
never  thmk  of  excladiag  firooi  tht 
benefits  of  a  scriptoral  daas  sach  Ra» 
man  Catholic  chudren  as  desire  to  i^ 
main,  provided  the  parent  doea^ 
expressly  forbid  their  attendance. 
it  will  be  observed,  makaa  no  pt«. 
vision  for  the  case  of  infidel  parants  | 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  opon  i^ 
as  it  is  altogether  fott'idjipoQ  a  aii 
construction  of  the  mica  of  the  ~ 
It  will,  howerer*  be  nacMnry  tni 
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wmewhkt  at  \trge  into  tbs  gromtdi 
ftnd  reuoni  Tor  that  miaeoTMtractkin. 

The  condition  to  which  wa  have  al- 
luded is  (htu  «iprM*«d  in  •  lettar 
written  b;  Mr.  Blah*  in  IMS,  and  rf. 
publiihrd,  aa  cipreuina  tbt  libwi  and 
tiofthe  BMrdio  10401 


"  Th»  ru1«  that  tha  hoori  from  twa 


othrv 


■hall  be  emplojed 
itruetiun  in  hoi;  Scripture,  U  qnlt* 
eoai|ia(ible  with  iha  rcgulalionj  M  the 
eomniiaiionen,  proridedthal  luch  chil- 
dren unlyuaredirectedbj  thair  panot 
tu  atti'nd,  if  iKt*  aUoietd  to  raatwiM  In 
lh>>  •rhuul,  and  thai  all  otbtn  do  then 


Thui,  u  Dr.  O'Snllivan  comeMntt 
upon  the  word.-<>  "  The  Board  would 
grant  [lermission  to  Proteataola  to 
read  the  Bible,  provided  the  pAtron  of 
the  school  became  their  i^nt,  or  that 
of  the  inquiiition,  to  compel,  if  na- 
cesvirv,  the  abaence  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic'srhnlari."  Well,  mattera  ra- 
mained  in  this  sUte  down  to  1843, 
whpn  the  board  would  *eeili  to  ha** 
fell  it  neceuar;  to  ^re  a  aoflened  ex- 
plansiinn  of  this  very  objection^le 
rule.        Dr.     O'SuIltTan     thuf     pro- 

"Surh  Mvmed  to  be  the  ultinatiu 
uf  the  National  Board  until  the  jear 
lK4i,  tnhi'n  it  bocami',  at  least  in  form  of 
i->pr-''<4ii>n,niuri:acconiniu<latin>.  Iqoole 
fri'in  tilt'  r.'p.>rt  fur  1841,  beanug  daU 
Juiii'.  |H4i  :_■  [I  swnu  still  to  be  sBp- 
po-i'il  iliai  wv  prescribe  the  studiea  to 
[w  |iiiriiu<'il  in  all  the  national  scbools, 
■ml  that  we  riciude  ths  Scripture* ; 
but  thi-  ri'KTse  a  the  fact.'  Indiiedl 
1>"  thej  thea  enjoin  the  stad;  of  Scrip- 
tun-,  and  leave lecular  joi traction  free? 
Uul  til  cuntinun — '  ll  balongi  not  to  na, 
tint  la  till'  local  patroiu  of  each,  to  de. 
Ivnniuv  thi'  courte  of  inalructiiHi  to  be 
Kii'-n  ihiTi'in,  lulject  enlji 


» fUad.  that  no  ehHd  abaU  fa*  thtaAj 
\a  rffi-i-l  vii^ludwl,  dinvllj  or  iodlreetlj, 
I'rum  Iha  oih«r  adianiaKM  whifh  the 
•chiK.I  alTurdt.'  Thi*  I*  c\m\j  a  terj 
ililTvr.'st  condition,  if  wd  are  to  t*h*  the 
wuriti  in  tlieir  •implicit^,  fVun  thai 
which  bad  bero  prrtiooslj  Diaite 
known.  Both  appear  >tiU  oa  the 
reporla  of  the  board.  Both  oannot 
poHibiT  b«  of  authoriti.  Let  na  oom> 
pafo  them.  Lot  us  tali*  the  eondition 
'iprMuJ  In  the  letter  to  which  I 


■  of  KDf  look* 
>L>  iiRiii  iui|iTU|H'r  i  and,  so  far 
frniD  pruhiliitinfc  the  uae  of  the 
■ll,  (hat  ■«  exprusiil;  f*cog- 
'  HkIiI  of  all  patrons  to  bate 
.i.il  IVir  thv  purpose  of  rcli|[lou* 
ioii.  iiruiidM  that  each  school 
,  t..  \..~.t  .-hildrcD  of  all  com- 
. — thai    >lu>'    ri'|-anl    br    had   to 


from  livaiini;  theWoH  of  (lod,  atlhonih 
the  jrouth  himialf  •anmlb  beaav^t 
permiuioD  to  remain,  and  hi*  Mrenia 
Ud  nsTDT  oxprwued  or  fall  the  lalouet 
diiinclinatiod  to  U*  reaeieiBf  aWlp* 
toral  iostraolioa.  Tak*  tha  oom.  .  _ 
■■  ispreased  In  the  othor  broi,  nd 
it  loai.-s  as  ample  libwt;  bdaad. 
In  (be  former  case  yov  oaonet  pandt 
the  fouiif;  person  to  remain,  nnleae  Ua 
',  ijr  KuanUan  bave   '*      --■■■--- 


liJh  in  Ibf  lattfT,  ;a«  maj  (ompel 
inv  attendance  of  the  jonth,  oaUet  Urn 
parent   or  nardiaa  haa  eUeeMd   lo 
U«   aoeadi^i.      U  the  brmm  OW*. 
lalaea  pweat  or  fowdbw  haa  AnsM 
iku  the  T«Blk  Mend,  foakaee  ■iiH"! 
that,  if  UM  jvnaf  pereoo  buewt  jn 
-i.i.  ....._, —  -jtm,  and  bj  the  moat 

I.  to  allow  nu  pi 

ylali!  t>>  111!  iieriiuaai»iv  In  the  latter 
oasf  }ou  are  free  from  all  ciare  fur  the 
cari-nte'  whihas.  If  the  ton  or  daufhtsr 
deaire  to  Join  the  aoriptqral  elaaa  •  and, 
«o  far  frow  being  botind  not  lo  jkld  la 
penuaston,  )ra«  are  free  t«  warn, adiiaa) 


date  peniuuta.  Bar,  brib« — arerytUnc  ah> 
sap-  of  compel — Ute  yoBM  perattt  te  3»  tl 
IS  to       which  beootrarylo  Hapar*)M'«>pn 


idapeo  ftCM 
eligtoua  iMlraoUe*  wUeh  W  fean 
ma;  proT*  psealdous.  la  no*  tUe 
the  UBport  of  the  madilioo.  ae- 
•:<tr4aaf  lo  the  vwmU  reprBantMion 
of  Itr  Anil  i*  this,  b  the  spirit 
flf  Ihe  natioaal  sfetMO,  cowiitnat  with 
it*  principle?  t*  tUs  lu  anUdoU  In 
whai  wtm  called  the  ileea  of  lifrmar 


Jidnrn    ■xainst    ibe 

!-  iIjI.  tIw  •■Iu« 
of  the  boasted  gaaranlaa  to  p«NMa 
ami  gaardians,  which  won  frM  Um 
first  inch  fatonr  to  the  natloMl 
sfiti-m  ?  In  Irath,  were  the  eaaJHtM 
which  Scriplnre  is  tolerated  t*  be 


against  altempU  to  pniadjie.  wobU.  I* 
rwlitj,  advise  and  latlta  than.  B«t 
th*  cooditioo  raonot  be  thai  larfif 
•toad.    The  NatioHl  B«ud  ku  UhM 
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indul^^cnco  of  tho  fourth — at  tho 
Unt  nnort  rorrocts  iu  predecottor. 
Hut,  iiiuceil,  it  (tors  not  require  a  wry 
anito  (li.«rrimination  to  »ec  that,  io  the 
fourth  rctxirt,  there  ia  the  antidote  as 
woll  an  tne  hano.  *  Wo  propoeo/  §ay 
th<>  ( Dinini.s.sionem,  *  modifying;  tho 
Ii'tti  r  of  tin*  rulo,  Ro  ai«  to  allow  rc- 
)i^'i<»u^  in.struction  to  be  given,  and,  of 
rourvc,  tho  Srripturen  to  Im>  road,  or 
th»'  ('at«'rhi««iii  learned,  durinf^  anj  of 
th(>  .s(hvoI-h(iur5 — provi(K*d  that  fuch 
an  nrr.'in;;rineiit  Im>  made  as  that  no 
rhildren  shall  take  part  in,  or  listen  to, 
any  nli;:ii>u?i  rradin^  or  instruction  to 
whirh  tlu'ir  p.'irent.H  object.*  Huro  U 
thr  rotiditiMn  «>n  v^hieh  relifpous  instruc- 
tion is  to  >><•  nliiiut  d.  It  is  not  that  tho 
patrons  shall  ptrmit,  but  that  they  fcball 
«lT»'<-t  and  insnrt*  tho  absence  of  certain 
rliiitinn.  Such  uaH  the  condition  in 
lKlK_Muh  was  it  in  1843,  the  date  of 
tlu'  last  n  port." 

Tbiii,  Me  humbly  venture  to  luggesty 
inu.st  put  an  end  to  any  controversy 
rt  spi-c  tii)^'  the  real  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  this  regulation  of  the  National 
I^MFtl.  That  they  are  guilty  of  equi- 
vo4'ation  in  repre5enting  it  at  one  time 
in  i»r.e  li^ht  aiid  at  another  in  another^ 
do4.<i  not,  in  our  judgment,  furnish  any 
valitl  excuse  for  thon*  uho  have  liae- 
tily  or  incon«*iderately  given  in  their 
adiioioii  to  this  system.  Because  tho 
rule  itself  uas  as  unambiguous  as  it 
was  strin^'ent  ;  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tin  uid  unaltered  its  meaning  could  not 
be  luisunder.stood.  That  plausible 
ami  ^'In/.in^''  e.x{)Ohitions  of  it  should  be 
^iviii,  might  well  ^hake  confidence 
in  the  bod V  bv  whom  it  was  framed* 


bat  tbould  not,  Ibr  a  mooeDt,  be 
•ufTered  to  deoeire  tbe  plain  under* 
standing  of  an  bonett  roan  at  to 
its  real  import  If  a  doubt  arose 
from  the  apparent  difcrepancr  between 
the  rule  and  its  comment^  that  donbi 
would  be  best  solfcd  by  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  board  itself.  Saeb»  at 
teastt  would  appear  to  at  to  be  the 
simplest  and  tne  most  tatiifiMitor/ 
mode  of  dealinff  with  such  a  saljeet. 
But  to  g^p  down  the  role  with  a 
predetermination  to  understand  it  in  a 
tense  which  its  wordt  will  nerer  heart 
and  that  in  defiance  of  an  anthorita- 
ti?e  decision,  which  shows  dearlj  how 
it  Is  understood  by  its  firamers,  does, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  argue  a  degree  of 
blindness  or  disingenuoasness  with 
which  but  few  amongst  our  olsrg/ 
can  be  charffed,  and,  if  ftdlj  known 
to  the  board,  a  degree  of  enlpable 
connivance  on  their  part  which  could 
scarcely  be  too  strongly  censored. 

We  say,  therefore,  if  the  mle  is 
still  to  be  presenred  in  its  tmabated 
strictness,  let  such  determination  be 
made  known,  and  the  few  of  onr 
clergy  who  hare  joined  the  National 
Board  will  not  hesitate  one  moment 
as  to  the  part  which  they  should  take. 
If  it  is  not  to  be  psrserered  in,  lit  rr 
BE  rsANKLT  aisciNDBD — and  then  we 
say,  one  Ysry  formidable  djedion  to 
the  national  system,  which  has  aliena- 
ted from  it  the  regards  of  those  who 
Yftlue  the  command  of  God  aboTe  the 
bjunction  of  man,  will  be  remorefl.* 

Perhaps,  the  most  interestinff  and 
instroctire  part  of  Dr.   0'So]5?an's 


V 


*  \\v  have,  thin  moment,  seen  a  very  important  corresDoodence,  which  has  takMi 
laniipon  thi((  subject,  between  Mr.  Trench,  of  Clongl\|ordaa,  and  the  Natiooal 
toard,  in  which  the  point  seems  to  be  conceded.  We  hail  this  apparsot  conces- 
sion as  an  onten  of  better  thinf^^s.  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  declared  oAdaUy, 
th.-tt  thr  patritn  of  a  national  school  is  not  required  to  do  more  than  notify  to  the 
i hildn  n  in  attindance  that  ndigious  hustmction  is  about  to  commence;  and  it 
n-t>  uith  thcin  to  remain  or  withdraw.  Just  as  they  please.  This  is,  obvfcmslj, 
a  \*  x\  ditVi  r<  lit  state  of  things  from  that  which  required  of  the  patron  to  eompti 
til' Ml  to  withdraw,  unl(>ss  the  express  direction  of  the  parent  sanctioned  their 
b«  iiii,'  pr»  Mnt    nt   r«  ligious  instruction. 

rii«r«>  ar*-.  lowevor,  still  difficulties  In  this  matter,  which  are  rather  adroitly 
<  Nud<Ml,  than  directlv  removed.  In  the  same  report,  to  which  the  cowmisefamsffS 
n  !•  r,  th«  r«'  is  tho  f*Jlowin(c  rule  :  **  Whatever  arranj^ement  is  made  in  any  sdiool, 
for  ^'i\iii;r  r*  li^'ious  instruction,  must  be  publicly  notified  in  the  school-room  in 
<'rdrr  that  those  ( hildron,  and  tho$e  oiw,  may  be  present,  whose  parents  or 
;;n:irdi:>n^  allow  th«in."  Now,  from  this  it  is  quite  clear,  that  there  is  no  power 
hit  \N  ith  th.  inasti  r.  or  patrt>n.  to  permit  the  attendance  of  any  child,  who  has  not 
th«-  p«rn)is<ion  of  hi«  parent.  While  this  rule  remains  unrescinded,  and  one,  to 
th«- <.h  <  rvani  !•  of  whirh  every  natron  must  be  pledged,  no  liberality  of  interpret 
tation,  i%hich  may  be  given  to  toe  other,  could  be  practicall J  availing.    Nor,  can 
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whirh  deniM,  eren  to  AdnlU,  Uw  rigtit 
of  ui»i<l«l  pritaU  inlBrpr«(Klioa  of  tba 
■■rrcil  tnlum*  In  artivisi  of  rvligtosi 
bvliif.  Bhartlj;  kflor  iU  inatlluHan, 
bIiIiiiukIi  Ihi'  nocielj  proiperHl  uid  ex- 
tcnili'il  it*  iipEralioDa  under  the  foiteriag 
rari'  i.f  tlin  IvgiilBlurc.  this  Tits]  defect 
b<'i;nii  to  be  nulioil,  and  the  Roman 
Calhiilii'  cliTg]'  began  tn  exert  them- 
Bi'lvi*  H-itli  i-niTKr  an<l  •necfiii  aff^nlt 
a  nvKinm  tn  which  ih?)'  w^rcln  prindpla 
o]i]>i"i'i1.  and  which  ttirj  feared  might 
Icail  in  Lin  roinlla  to  prowtjtism,  even 
alihi'uth  nil  >uc)i  uliject  waa  content* 
plaii'illiy  its  promutiT*.  VThtn  thii  op- 
iHisitiiiii  anisi-.  foundiil  on  luch  ground!, 
It  siHiii  bi'i-amv  manifpit  that  the  ijiteni 

tiim.'  Such  is  the  niemorabtt  pasaaga 
In  I.nril  Stanlrj'i  Ivltrr,  nhlch  baabem 
po  pornlcinu-'lv  abuaf^.  I  concern  mj- 
■rll  with  it  un  thia  nccaiion,  no  further 
tlian  aa  it  nutlcca  the  regulation  which 
the  no)ilc  lord  rp);arded  as  the  vllal  de. 
frrl  of  fornuT  ajitems— the  defect  which 
hi'  tlii-iui;ht  incapacitated  then  from  b«. 
cnminK  I'yalrmi  i>f  unilcd  educalion.  It 
Mnn  thr  di'lcrminatioD  to  enforce  the 
mriink;  <>f  the  Scriptures  slthout  note 
or  i-iimmenl  in  the  achuoli — to  enfurre, 
obscne.  nut  to  permit.  How,  then, 
*hni,l,l  tbia  difiTl  he  remedied?  EtI. 
deritly.  .>n  tbi-nnbie  lord's  prindjilee,  bj 
annullini;  iIhi  iibnoxioua  rcKulatioD— by 
not  •iil'uri'inK  in  the  achoola  the  reading 
of  Siriiiture.  la  lhi>  the  policjr  adofiled 
liv  ilir  fioBrd  i'iina(iiutt-d  for  the  purpoa* 
oi  nrrjiiif,'  Ih.'  noble  lurd'i  vitwi  Into 
artiori  ^  They  di'clarc  Ihat  they  regard 
L..r.l  Slanley'i  Irtl.r  as  the  greal  cW- 
trr   i>r  ihi'ir  iysd'm.      I   read  from  the 


AVI" 


I    ll'>sr 


A.  R.  Blali.<,  one  of  the 
rc^nimi-»i..iiiTt — '  ^^  hal  power  haiatha 
biijnl  u-r  ill'-  furmatioti  of  ndee  and 
r<  i;ul:i1iiiiiii  (lit  ihi'ir  own  conduct  and 
f..r  lh.m.i.iaKemenlnflhc»chooU?  No 
nnn..rli.i.  iHnn  eipn-asly  giicn  to  ui, 
Ix'ii.iLiI  till'  powtr  etpreaaed  in  Mr. 
Si.iiili-j*-  iMi.r  lollicDukeof  l^ioater; 
bill  oi  a»ume  the  luiwer  of  formiliK 
•-urh  nilei  lri>ni  time  (o  lime  as  we  iMdG 
n..i--ari  for  th.'  furlhiTance  of  Iheaya- 
t'  III.  .Mr.  Siiuili'T'a  b'lirr  ia  the  magna 
I  b.-irl.t '  Yvi :  l^'r.i  Sianley'a  letter  ia 
Ibe  nr-  jt  rbarli'r  of  the  ayalcm   of  na- 

ti >i  ■'•liiration,  and  f.baerT*  how  Iha 

>i>tini   .1:11. TO    I'roin     it.       Thia    great 
<)i..r<.  r.;..  it  U  •lib'.l.  p...fe-.M.-d  merely 


>l  II  ...nl  * 


I  •ITn^t  Ihiaohjec 


Ni.>..>.ul    )|.,a 


the   Word  of  «i.Hi— the 


<   mat  Autar  paid 
jaillcM  and  the  antU 


to  h-ai-  It. 

rntHuci  to  the  prvjail  .  .  _  . 
irrig.iural  obligatioRa  of  Roman  Catbn- 
li'' priM(a~(hn  National  Board uiradfd 
Ibia  arconimodation  Into  the  raormnii 
VTitof  candfigacandalto  the  cotupieneet 
of  all  anong  the  millloni  of  BrJtiah 
I'roieitanii  who  hold  prJnripU  doar. 
If  the  (jreat  charier  were  fairly  oarrM 
into  effect,  the  eippriment  of  tmllad 
cdui'ation  might  have  a  trial — tha  wla- 
dom  uf  the  country  would  be  aafe  to 
Ulta  a  pari  among  llu>  agi'ndea  by  which 
ll  waa  pr>-mi>tKl-— the  question  whrtkar 
It  would  b«  right  i#  takn  a  part  woDld 
he  daifminxilbj  thu  cirrumaiancM  of 
eacti  inditidnal  pax,  nnl  Iit  the  tie**  of 
a  aytirm ;  and  dthougti  (hr  achttnv  nf 
educalioD,  which  shoiJd  bo  the  rvaalt  of 
auch  an  tiperimcDt,  might  not  be  per< 
fcrtlj  anifurm  or  ijitmIiU  complatid.  It 
would  be  one  which  the  t4iarillua  of  pioiu 
hearts  wooUl  exert  LhmnseWBt  In  Diiwld- 
Ing.  IndulgtHH  a  tnlrlt  of  accotnmodatUn 
ko  far  aa  iiecaaally  denandod,  and  no 
furihrr  tbau  iiound  prlncipln  pomltlad. 
1'ha  guilt  of  iiroaoRblng  llmltii  to  Iha 
friv  and  widol*  praatleabU  eirealatlaa 
of  Uod'a  Word  wDuld  not  be,  M  k  ia  sow, 
a  nalion^  tin  i  and,  bitead  of  taata^ 
rvligioua  dlffcrenoaa  brooning,  ■*  lh»j 
arx  now  in  loo  many  >  dia tiid,  LrateraM 
anil  incurable,  trjianUing  the  claaaaa 
whom  thcT  dUtinguith  into  ri*al  and  ^It 
may  ha  Jroaded}  hoatjle  nallom.  we 
ahould  haTe  had  prineiplM  and  fevjlage 
dlsungagml  and  set  at  work,  bafsn 
whi-ae  inHuunea  bigotry  could  not  ant- 
tain  >It^r_we  ihoDld  s«a  aaj  uidal  •*■- 


matual  dafen 
ahould  aee  that  wfaMv  eonaciaao*  wu 
Uf*,  and  0«d-s  Word  not  nUj  dls- 
honourtd,  habka  almiitjina  lnUrMMrw 
cmU  b*  formed  belwfMi  u1  duaM  nf 
our  people — estran^emanl  wonld  oaaM 
_  wlivro  diatnut  eonld  not  hv  It^Pt 
able,  a  continued  interchange  of  kiaoly 
olHvos  would  conBrm  a  recinrocily  of 
kliidli  fueling*— and  wa  should  in  time 
trv  ilui  hailowvd  dman  of  Cbriatian 
aud  patriot  r*all*ud  i 
illM-i-rd  had  cnuwl,  . 
unil.-d,  Kor  all  Itw  _ 
— fi>r  the  worst  of  the  erU  that  fcaa 
been  done— for  our  preaeDl  aodkl  dli- 
Iraetions  —  for  ihi  oMaa^naaBM  lh» 
dosolaling  canaiH|B»nean,  Id  be  •H*^ 
hemlml  from  them.  lh»  KaUoul  BMvd 
ahoal.1  hold  luelf  rvaponribU  7h» 
pmbibiiion  of  Soripiura  wai  thalr  iabm. 


prnfaibil 
They   I 


I   warraati   faff  ll  b 


iHtcr  of  dirrctloat  whiok  tbuy  nledgnd 
>,  and  dMlarsd  (o 


Hho  would  prvta      itBvrl 


tbcmacJTct  to  obcervr, 
b«  the  grRal  charier  of  iheir  ayilnn. 
ThoilTwu  all  their  own.  And  yd, 
daring  adtocalea,  or  pliant  instramenta, 
"     ~   ~      «lvm   (ot   tbetn  the  pfatMi  of 
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Church  wouM  no  longer  refuie  their 

co-operation. 

But  until  that,  or  something  equi- 
valent to  that,  be  done»  the  dergj  of 
thtf  Kstablishcd  Church  roost  stand 
aloof  from  all  connection  with  the 
National  Board.  Thej  are  not  insen- 
sible to  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  arc  placed,  in  thus  being  debarred 
the  patronage  of  the  state  in  their 
endeavours  to  carry  out  their  en- 
lightened views,  while  that  patronage 
is  profusely  lavished  upon  the  main- 
tainer  of  an  unscriptural  system. 
But  they  feel  that  any  compromise  of 
principle  on  their  part,  such  as  is  now 
required,  would  he  a  desertion  of  their 
hoiinden  duty,  and  amount  to  an  aban- 
donment  of  their  trust  in  God.  Better* 
therefore,  they  feel  it  to  appeal  to  the 
faithful  of  their  own  communion  for 
the  means  of  conducting  scriptural 
education  upon  the  principle  which 
they  hold  in  honour,  than  accept  of 
any  advantages  from  an  unnatural 
alliance  by  which  they  must  do  vio- 
lence to  their  heart- felt  persuasions. 
And  in  the  measure  of  success  which 
haA  already  prospered  their  exertions 
thev  h.ive  reason  for  much  thankful- 
ne-sft  to  Cfod.  The  report  which  was 
rca<i  at  their  last  meeting  thus  alludes 
to  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  in 
a  spirit  which  must  surely  be  gratify- 
ing to  every  religious  mind  : — 

"  To  (I<ny  that  such  difficulties  ex- 
i^t.  wMiild  be  AS  impolitic  as  it  is,  un- 
h.'i)i{>ily,  untrue  ;  for  it  is  not  by  closing 
our  vyvs  upon  the  dangers  and  obsta- 
rlo  that  lHS4-t  our  path  m  any  course  of 
lifr,  that  wi>  can  either  hope  to  avoid 
thiin,  nr  t<»  overcome  their  force.  But 
your  conunittoe  are  not  disheartened  by 
su(  h  iiiqu (linK-nt^,  Ixcause  they  do  not 
Uan  upon  th«  ir  own  strength,  nor  trust 
to  any  human  powir  for  the  successful 
rr>ult  of  th«  ir  exertions.  They  have 
ha<i,  iiidtxsl,  in  the  course  of  the  society's 
pr<><^r»s<»,  many  j^rstifying  proofs  of  a 
r<.ij^i(!»rablc  nira.sure  of  success.  For 
tJ).  >o  ih«v  (i«  sire  to  be  thankful  to  Him 
•  rr«tn  nhom  every  good  and  perfect 
^'ift  il«M-<i)(lrth,'  and  they  would  take 
thrill  as  an  intimation  of  enlarged  pros. 
prrity  in  tiim*  to  come,  so  long  as  the 
v.M  iitv  (-(•nltiiurs  faithful  in  the  dis- 
rh:ir  „'••  of  its  sacred  duty  ;  but  even 
\\«r*>  >Ui-h  iiidiratiniis  of  .success  le^s 
inaiiifrvt,  till  y  f»<  I  that  they  ou^ht  not 
t.»  alI"V\  th.ni^tlvrH  to  chi'rish  a  de- 
♦.piiii'liiiL:  "^jiirit  ;  ihry  know  that  the 
L'-rd  (iimI  ( >iiinipotont  n-igneth  ;  — they 
bvlievo  that  he  has  pur|>oscs  of  good  in 


Store  for  his  cfavrch ;  and  that  he  wID, 
in  his  own  appohiteid  time,  and  by  his 
own  selected  means,  work  these  par- 
poses  into  All!  effect;  and  therefore, 
even  when  the  course  of  human  affkirs 
may  appear  the  most  onpromising,  they 
desire  to  keep  in  continiial  remens* 
brance,  that  he  can  accomplish  his  own 
will  in  opposition  to  human  plans,  and 
advance,  by  means  apparentlv  the  most 
incompetent,  any  cause  whidi  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  his  own  glory,  and  the 
welfare  of  man." 

When  we  consider  the  short  time 
during  which  the  Church  Educatioo 
Society  has  existed— the  nnmeroat 
difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend— the  depressed  and  impof  erished 
state  of  the  established  clergy — the 
ignorance^  generally  speaking,  of  the 
lay  community  as  to  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  national  system — the  faett 
that  by  three  suocessiTe  cabinets  that 
system  has  been  adopted*  and  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  of  continuing  to 
struggle  against  it*  our  wond^  is 
great  that  it  has  accomplished  already 
what  it  has  accomplished  under  se 
many  disadrantages.  It  has»  this 
moment,  in  connection  with  it  1647 
schools,  havinff  99,105  children  on 
the  rolls;  and  of  these  13,895  are 
children  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
32,788  Roman  Catholics!  Will  any  man 
doubt,  after  this,  that  had  gOTemment 
acted  a  consistent  part,  and  endowed 
that  system  which  it  belieTes  to  be  the 
best,  the  whole  population,  with  rerj 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  would  Ihu 
moment  be  ei\joying  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  sound  scriptural  education  ? 

Already  a  junction  has  been  formed 
with  the  London  Hibernian  Sodety, 
or  rather  that  societ?  haTe  handed 
OTcr  to  the  Church  Education  Society 
the  superintendence  of  their  schools* 
The  report  then  proceeds  :— 

**At  the  time  of  this  union  there 
were  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  474  schools,  of  which 
not  more  than  14  were  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  ministers  of  dissenting 
communions.  Of  these  schools  3(n 
have  been  formally  transferred  to  your 
charge — their  respective  patrons  having 
entered  into  an  engagement  that  they 
shall  in  future  be  conducted  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
your  fundamental  laws  ;  and  your  com- 
mittee have  on  their  part  engaged  to 
appiv  the  funds  remitted  to  thrai  ov  the 
London  Hibernian  Coounittee,  as  mr  aa 
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•aid  the  priest.  ««Th6D,'*  tiid  the 
man,  '*  he  must  go  where  be  hu 
alroadj  ^t  so  much  benefit.*'  This 
produced  a  storm  of  abuse,  in  which 
the  reverend  gentleman  toid  him,  that 
in  his  d)'ing  hour  he  would  not  give 
him  extreme  unction.  *'  You  wont  1** 
sa}'A  the  man.  "  I  wont,**  sajs  the 
priest.  "  Then,*'  observed  the  rustic* 
who  was  **  abnormis  sapiens/'  **  with 
the  blessing  of  God»  I'll  endeavour 
to  outlive  your  reverence."  Thus  it 
is,  that  every  where  throughout  the 
country,  common  sense  and  the  in- 
stincts of  the  human  heart  are  at  war 
with  thnt  svstem  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness under  which  alone  the  domination 
of  an  unscriptural  priesthood  can  be 
maintained.  And  while  nature*  and 
ffrace,  and  common  sense*  and  Cp^^- 
m^  spiritual  light  are  thus  struggling  to 
disengage  themselves  fh>m^the  mists  of 
ignorance  and  idolatry  in  which  they 
had  been  involved,  these  happy  ten- 
dencies arc  counteracted  by  a  mandate 
which  remands  them  sternly  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came*  and 
pronounces  an  interdict  upon  all  edu- 
cation but  such  as  they  may  receive 
fnnn  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge, 
who  refuM>  to  enter  into  the  sacred 
edifice  themselves,  while  those  who 
would  enter  in  they  hinder. 

Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  may  he  done  by  judicious  eier- 
tions  to  mcrease  the  numbers  of  oar 
Protestant  population,  inquire  what 
has  l)ei>n  tlone  in  Mr.  Preston's  inte- 
re»tin|;<  colon?  in  the  county  of  KiU 
dare.  Of  the  heroic  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Nannie  at  Achill  our  readers  are 
sufficiently  aware,  and  of  the  astonish- 
ing fact,  that  in  that  extreme  part  of 
popifth  Ireland  the  labours  of  the  mia- 
pionary  have  l>een  blessed  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  degree,  that  an  additional 
church  hoA  been  lately  reouired  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  increasing 
converts.  And  there  has  just  been 
lit  into  our  hands  a  report  from  the 
)in.:)t'  (\ilniiy,  in  an  extreme  part  of 
tin-  county  oi*  Kerry,  from  which  we 
make  tlu'  following  extract: — 


\' 


"  riw  miinbfT  of  convert*  in  Dingle, 
ii)  .?ariuar>  iH4.'),  wsa  310  individuals. 

**  rill  iiijiiiIm  r  (if  ronvorts  in  Dingle, 
in  Mirrh  1H44.  wax  330  individuals ; 
73  faiiulii  s, 

"  Attrndaiu«>  at  the  school  in  Dingle 


BOW,  ohildren  180 1  on  Boday,  adelto 
130. 

*' At 'Keelmelchedar  there  are  eon- 
verUSA. 

•'Children  at   KeeUnelcbedar  lohool 
41. 

•'  AtlDanerlln,  eonverU  SO, 

**  Children  of  Dunerlin  at  aehool  Sa" 

Snob  is  the  work  which  ii  now  goloflr 
on  in  every  part  of  this  eoontryf  and 
to  which  ^'a  heavy  blow  and  greet 
discouraflrement"  has  been  given  by  a 
system  of  policy  which  strengthent  the 
bands  of  an  unscriptural  priesthood  by 
legislative  encouragement  end  temporal 
aid,  exactly  in  proportion  as  that  as* 
thority  is  fading  before  the  progreta 
of  truth  and  knowledge  I  God  says 
of  popery*  **  It  shall  decrease.**  •*  No*" 
says  ttie  British  legislature*  ^  it  shall 
increase."  God  says*  **  The  etrele  of 
light  shall  gain  upon  the  drole  of 
darkness."  •«  No***  saya  the  Britidi 
parliament*  ''the  circle  of  darkneM 
shall  gain  upon  the  circle  of  liffht.** 
Is  there  any  other  language  in  whicb* 
with  our  convictions*  we  could  conrey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  perverse  polk^ 
by  which  the  domination  of  a  tottering 
superstition  is  maintained*  and  the  U> 
hours  of  evangelioal  men  marred  or 
oounteraoted  in  Ireland  ? 

All  the  govemmeot  had  to  do  wae* 
to  stay  their  hand  |  not  to  obetruot  the 
proffress  of  light  |  not  to  aid  in  up- 
nolding  the  empire  of  darkness  |  and 
a  prooeis  would  have  gone  on*  rapidly* 
by  which  the  whole  oonntry  would  be 
evangelixed.  They  had  only  to  re- 
cognise* and  to  uphold*  the  Esta- 
blished Church*  as  the  eutborited 
organ  of  nadonal  education*  and*  de- 
apite  the  maledictiona  of  tboee  who 
**  hate  Uie  light* **  edueetioo  upon  eerip- 
tural  principles  would  proceed*  until 
its  influence  was  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land. 
Instead  of  that*  thev  have  established 
••  the  National  Board  f  and  that  board 
have  made  the  Romish  priesthood  of 
the  country  their  agenU  in  the  work 
of  enlightening  the  popular  mind  1  It  is 
as  yet  too  soon  to.say  with  what  firuits; 
but  that  priesthood*  through  their 
whole  extent*  from  the  biahop  to  the 
humblest  curate*  manifested*  during 
the  repeal  agitation,  dispositions  and 
principles  which  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  tendencv  of  the  Instruo- 
tion  which  they  will  impart*  where 
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We  are  acc^uaintcd  with   another  tho  priest ;  althoo^h  no  rule  of  the 

c&so,  in  which  similar  co-operatinn  was  Board  was  vioUteoi  it  was  denounced 

atttMiiptcd,  in  the   diocese  of   Ferns»  from   the  altar  ;    the  children  were 

Aivl  which  proved  altogether  unavail-  withdrawn  ;    andf    conseqaently^    the 

in^^     Thu  school  was  going  on  app».  aid  of  the  Board  was  withheld. 
rently  to  the  satisfaction  or  the  Pro*  While  matters  remain  in  this  statet 

testant  {uitron — hut  this  did  not  please  therefore,  there  neither  can»  nor  ought 


tho  iinmoiiiato  oxi^cutioners  of  his  dastard  malignitjr  are  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
justi(*o,  wliilo  liu  hiinsoir,  with  the  complacency  of  conscious  security,  and  the 
hu;i;^i;i>r  of  sloek  and  prosperous  Tillany,  mounts  tho  tahio  to  swoar  to  the  social 
virtue;)  of  the  murtlerers  at  tho  bar — his  own  atrocity  too  often  unexposed,  and 
his  saii;;tiiiiary  ministers  too  seldom  convicted.  In  our  last  publication,  the  reader 
will  tmii  the  report  of  a  trial  of  a  man  named  Oleeson  for  the  murder  of  another 
narn>(l  Tierney,  and  whieh,  spite  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  unexoeptional 
I'vidence  t't>r  the  prosecution,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  la  this 
cane  it  wafl  nroveil  that  tho  deceased  had  been  denounced  by  the  priest  on  Sunday 
in  the  ch.ipel,  and  that  he  was  murdered  in  the  evening  of  tho  day  of  Uiat  denuncia- 
tion—a prompt  following  up  of  the  sacerdotal  anathema.  Wo  reprint  tho  following 
pa.H^a;;e  from  the  evidence  of  John  Gleeson :-» 

*"  Sir.  HrewMer — Were  you  in  the  chaoel  tho  Sunday  he  was  killed?  I  was. 
Did  tho  priest  that  dtv  speak  of  Tierney  ?  He  did.  What  did  he  say  of  him  ?  He 
s:iiii  he  hoped  he  would  refrain  from  what  he  had  done,  for  that  the  two  men  he  had 
in  wiTv  innocent.  Wan  that  all  he  said?  He  said  he  hoped  the  deceased  would 
refrain  Ix'fort'  the  trial  day  comes.  That  is,  that  he  would  not  prosecute  your 
brother  and  I^arkin?  He  did  not  tell  his  meaning.  What  exactly  did  the  priest 
Fay  iti  tlie  rhapel  ?  He  said  he  hoped  T^trtujf  would  refrain  from  the  badrntm  of 
metiriny  atjaintt  the  two  men  he  had  inmocgnify  im.  Did  he  say  anything  more  ?  No. 
Did  h(>  not  ^ivo  a  warning  to  his  parishioners?  Yes  ;  he  told  them  to  take  care 
wliat  they  would  do,  and  to  be  sure  to  have  the  right  persons  when  thev  swore 
ni;ain.st  men.  fit  name  J  Tierney  f  Ho  did.  As  the  person  who  swore  falsely  ? 
Yes.  The  mass  was  over  in  an  hour  that  day?  No,  for  the  priest  took  long 
preaehin;;.  And  Tternrtf  was  kitled  on  Sumdajf  niaht  f  Ho  was.  I  heard  Tierney 
was  present  in  the  chi'pcl,  and  I  heard  the  priest  say  Tierney  was  at  confession 
\\\tU  him  at  fir^t  m.iss.* 

"  Tpon  a  former  trial,  in  184^3,  this  priest  appeared  in  thecharacter  of  a  witness, 
and  hi^  eviilenee  upon  that  occasion  has  been  reprinted  by  the  '  Nenagfa  Guardian,* 
in  Milistantiation  ot  the  charge  ma<ie  by  Mr.  Scott,  Q.C.,  in  his  reply,  and  which  this 
pri>^t  .Mah«'r  has  attempted  to  repel.  The  practice,  it  would  seem,  is  for  the  priest 
ti>  warn  thu  crown  witness  against  perjury,  or,  in  other  words,  against  giving  hb 
( \  idiiuM-  S.I  n>  to  cun\iet,  and  this  warning,  conveyed  in  a  tone  of  savage  and  signi- 
tieaiit  drnuiu-iation,  and  accompanied  by  the  pointed  mention  of  the  offender  by 
n<inu\  io  proiuptlv  followed  up  bv its  dreadfbl  practical  consummation: — 

**  Kxtraet  fruiii  tho  «  Nenogh  6uardian,'  of  Saturday,  the  23th  March,  1843 :_ 

"  Sh'Hitin;;  at  with  intent  to  kill Michael  Larkin,  and  Thomas  Gleeson,  were 

indiiti  1  for  havin.;  on  the  2jth  of  February,  at  Ballinaclongh,  discharged  a  gun  at 
Tat  rick   li.  rnev.  with  intent  to  kill.     After  the  examination  of  scveraJ  witnesses, 

"  Til.  Kev.  X>hn  Maher,  P.P.,  of  Toomavara,  was  called  on  by.Mr.  Hassard  to 
^\y*'  thf  prisoners  a  character, 

'  rhe  Rev.  Centleman  being  sworn,  was  examined — I  know  the  prisoners;  I 
know  th.ir  ^meral  ehoracter,  for  I  have  been  their  parish  priest  these  twenty 
yi  ar>  ;  I  know  them  to  Ik>  |>eaceab1e,  industrious  men.  I  know  them  not  to  be 
niix«  d  u]>  in  those  matters  that  disturb  the  country. 

"Ml.    Siott  — Is   it   a  fact  that  tho  neighbourhood  of  your  parish  has  been 

disturl'.d  of  late  ? 

"  rif-  Hey.  .Mr.  Maher— I  cannot  say  it  Is  remarkable  in  tho  way  of  disturbance 

iH'.rt   than  any  other  place. 

"  -Mr.  S.  ott—An.' you  in  tho  habit  of  speaking  of  people  in  your  chapel  ? 

••  K  \  .Mr.  M;ih.r  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  people  by  their  names. 
Dinii^'  th-  tun  of  Ui.-  assixcs,  I  caution  them  to  f^uard  against  false  swearing;  for 
1  Ii.iv.   IvM  'uii  list  inre>  where  people  hare  been  indutHnl  to  do  so. 

••Mr    S.  .ti    -Did  >ouever  tind  it   necessary  to  denounce  tho  deceased  in  your 

"  U<\.  Mr  M  dur^IIe  came  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  any  notion  of  making  a 
r)i.ir;;e  upun   him   >%ith  n-L^ard  to  an  impropiT  familiarity  which  he  had  with  a 
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111  Hhich  ■  toltor  i*  quotad,  aildreMMl 
bj  ihi'  oocrctarr  of  ihe  Buftrd  ta  tha 
|iatrrin  nf  the  Tomple  M«e(ing-lia<u« 
■vhiml,  H'hcrria  he  (Lord  ClvicT>rtf) 
ftusi-rtx  ihat  hU  >lktFmgi]t  U  bams  imt, 
III'  furllii'r  reliM  apon  ths  Ftldmoe  of 
Mr.  llUkv  and  Mr.  Carlile,  In  ths  Cont- 
mun-.'i.MmmitU'r,  in  1837,  upon  tha  point 

•■•On  the  other  buid,  1  ilated  thai  aU 
th.ll  vi'ur  nili'i  reqairD  ii,  that  tbar* 
shiiiilrl  Ih'  b  pi)blia  Dotiflcatlon  In  tha 
*cliii<>l  rif  ihi'  hour  at  which  raligloiu 


111  riTiiain  ol  that  lime  contrar;  to  tha 
wi~h  <>f  thu  parmt,  and  that  nothing 
ftirlhiT  WIS  rci|airiM). 

'■  '  I  hale  Justified  my  *lair  of  tha 
■ulijiTt  l>j  appealing  to  tha  plain  gram- 
niatli'al  mfanine  of  the  ciiitiiig  rule*, 

'-'■  -  ■- ~'>iinn«ith  thu  model  applU 

'  'njouraix- 

D  all    other  uatloual 
■chciiila  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

"  ■  Wii  hare  both  agrcod  upon  tho 
iti->ir.ililunc!i«  of  taj  making  this  ipecifio 
cmiiiniinirntiotifiir  Ibo  Inrormationof  the 
puMic.  1  Ih-^  fou  will  bate  tha  good- 
nir-in  ti<  SBT  which  of  ui  is  in  error  upon 
th.'  <u1.j.'c~l  ;  and  I  haru  Lord  Clancar. 
t_v'->  authority  for  Haiin);  that  we  will 
b'litli  ri-);Hrd  your  ri-ply  as  deciding  tba 
cjii>-*tii>n.     I  remain,  jour  obedtatlt  aar* 

■'■F.  F.  TitKKCH.' 

"  The  reply  just  recri**d  from  tha 
■ecn-larif  i*  ai  follows  ;  — 

"  -  L.la^ina  amrm.  ArM  in,  ItM. 

"  -  Sir— llavinj!  laid  before  the  Com- 
mit ~ii>ii<.'r>  iif  Kducation  toot  letter  of 
till'  '2ii,l  iiKtanl,  we  ari'  directed  to  in. 
fiprm  v.pn.  in  r.i>!y.  that  Lord  ClaneartJ 
i.  in  -Tror  in  sUlinc  that  "the  readior 
iif  th-'  llil>1''  I'ln  norer  be  introduced 
iiit'i  ih"  ii.ili'mal  srhoola,  eaoept  after 
nolio'  i-ivi'ii  Ihat  all  thiiae  pupil*  sbootd 
HiihilriiH  i>h,i->'  par^'Hti  ur  guardiaol 
hill.'  IK. I  t'<pr,-»!>ly  .liniTted  them  to  at- 
I.  ml .  iht  ruli'  uf  tlir  Board  being  as 
l,,li,.,.,  -  „,li..n  II.  par.  3,  ■' Tho  pa- 
Lr.>r,.  ..r  Ih-  >.'W'rnl  ^rhmilj  have  the 
n-hi  -I  ^<|.|>.>iiitini;  •urh  rt'liglouji  In- 
>irii.  n.'ii  .<•  il:i'\  mar  think  proper  to 
)..     ::i..[i  ihiniii.    pri»i<l»l   that    each 


>i..Jil>at  nudiild  shall 


Iwther.^.J',  in  offni.  . . 

;  :dad.  dlTMtlr 

..r  inilirorlly,  from  tJ,.   . 

which    tho  ichool    nff..'  1 

gnbjaot  la 

thli.  rellirioui  Initn..!,... 

Z^t^^ 

either  ilnrinK  tha  fli..i 

TbatMdtig 

of  Uw  ttorlplnra.  cilh<  r 

,r,  the  Frotafc 

..    rarak..  M 

well     a«    th..     learhiiiu     . 

VMij...,    »iit,i.,    ,}„•    r<jl.' 

n.  to  r«Ugki« 

,.f.  jour  T«]r 

(fflgnadl 

umel  J)  that, "  WhatsTer  arransviMmt 
an;  •chool  for  girb«  r«- 


*X!^ 


-  -  B«T.  r.  r.  TnKt.  (3M|Wiii«H."' 

tn  tbii.  It  decition  app«an  to  b* 
riren  <W*'°*t  ^  poittioD  for  whlA 
Lord  Claiicartj  cont«oded)  but  h  It 
b  made  upon  an  incompleta  riewof  tlw 
eue,  we  eDtirelr  concur  with  our  abta 
eotemporarf  7m  Eatmiag  Mail,  thit 
tt  tnnit  be.ragardad  at  Brnatirikntocy, 
and  wonld  aeem  avadve.  It  Is  triM 
thu  the  rale  Above  cited  U  ooatalnad 
Id  the  sixth  report  of  tba  National 
Board.  But  it  is  alao  trae  that  that 
other  role   to   which  i 

Ugiont  Inatruetlon  mutt  b«  poUlolf 
Dotifled  b  the  aahoolroonb  ibat  tboae 
ehiidren,  oaif  IkoM  oulg,  i 
•eat  whose  parwita  a 
them,"  appear*  m  toe  aBiiia  npon. 
Acccvding  to  the  dicttun  of  the  earn- 
misuonert,  tba  datr  of  the  potroa  U 
dmpl;  aot  to  eo'VI'*  rtheta^  «Ubbtm 
to  attend  j  aoeording  to  tbia  Uat  fe- 
jmetia*  bia  dntr  woold  be  Dot  to  aOom 
them  to  alUnd,  duriu^  tba  time  of 
lUgiooi  Initructloti,  withont  tba  ex- 
tanctioD  of  their  parent*.  Mr. 
quaation  should  hara  ',1mA 
reference  to  thia  regulation  m  wall  ai 
to  the  other,  and  M  should  have  d»- 
lirad  to  be  expUdtl;  infonned  whether 
it  is,  or  ia  do^  to  be  conaiderad  Uod- 
\ng.  Becatue.  if  It  ba  not,  it  woold 
be  Tivy  desirable  that  tha  poblio  should 
be  officiallj  infarmed  of  that  &ot. 
And  if  It  be,  it  i«  rerf  clear,  that 
howBTcr  plaiuibl^  the  commiisionei* 
may  bare  contrired  tbeir  reply  ra- 
spccling  the  one  rule,  judgment  moat 
gu  bj  default  against  them  upon  tba 
other. 

When  it  ii  considered  what  the  con- 
duct of  thi;  commiswonerf  was  on  a 
former  occasion,  our  prosatit  distrust 
"      Wealluda 
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THE  CAMPAtOK  OP  !•!«.* 


History  is  rarelj  more  iDttructive» 
never  more  interesting,  than  when 
occupied  in  the  detail  of  some  short 
eventful  period,  in  which  the  charae- 
ters  of  the  time  are  powerfullv  deve- 
loped, And  the  leading  featurezi  of  the 
age  pictured  in  strong  relief.  The 
task  of  the  historian  then  is  endowed 
with  all  the  attributes  which  impart 
intereiitto  fiction — great  events,  names 
that  are  to  live  for  ever,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  his  pen,  and  the  world  the 
scene  on  which  thej  are  to  figure. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Jugurthine  war  of  Sallusit,  are  among 
our  ploasantest  memories  of  earljr  read- 
ing ;  and  we  owe  to  such  accounts  as 
these  much  of  the  delight  we  subse- 
queiitlv  experience  in  the  perusal  of 
history.  These  episodes  of  nations 
make  impressions  which  frequentljr  are 
more  la^iting  than  lonff  and  continuous 
histories  ;  and  from  them  we  derive  a 
far  greater  insight  into  the  motives 
and  capacities  of  men,  than  from  those 
more  detailed  narratives  in  which 
event.«,  not  people,  are  presented  to 
our  eves. 

Such  is  the  work  before  us,  wbos« 
title,  "  The  Historj  of  the  War  in 
France  and  Belgium  in  1815/*  sufB- 
cieiitlv  explains  its  object  ;  and  whe- 
ther Me  regard  the  stupendous  inter- 
eats  of  uhlch  it  treats,  the  illustrious 
men  who&e  fortunes  it  illustrates,  or 
the  great  results    which  followed  on 


that  memofftblt  struggle*  a 
citing  and  deeply  interetting 
cannot  be  conceived. 

Indeed*  it  would  not  be  poitibW» 
looking  back  through  the  long  Tieta  of 
centuries,  to  dtscoTer  anv  period  of 
history  which  could  Tie  with  that  mo* 
raorable  interval  which  has  so  inaptly 
been  styled  *•  the  hundred  daTe.*'t 

On  the  26th  of  Febmary  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  escaped  from  Elba.  On 
the  8th  of  March  he  was  at  Grenoble. 
The  regiment  of  La  Fere  whieh  sainted 
him  on  his  arriral*  was  the  tame  he 
served  in  himself  when  a  cadet*  On 
the  ISth  be  entered  Lyons.  On  the 
20th  he  once  more  crossed  the  three- 
hold  of  the  Tuileries»  from  whidi 
Louis  had  taken  his  departure  b«t  a 
few  hours  preTioos.  From  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  Paris,  the  jonmey  nsnally  an- 
complished  by  the  Emperor  in  knot 
hours,  now  occupied  seTen.  At  eaoh 
relay  he  stopped  and  reeeired  deepatebee 
which  arrived  by  estafette ;  tbeee  1m 
perused  eagerly  ;  and  sesmed  now^ 
while  actually  touching  the  thronn 
once  more*  to  be  orercome  by  cantion 
and  doubt. 

As  the  clock  of  the  Toileries  dumed 
the  half-hour  after  eight  his  oarriegn 
entered  the  court  of  the  palaoe»  now 
thronged  with  a  crowd  of  ottcert  and 
soldiers,  whose  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  Borne  in  their  arms  he  was 
carried  up  the  spaeioas  stair  and  into 


*  ili^to^v  of  t)i»>  War  in  France  and  Belgium  in  1815.  By  Captahi^.Williem 
8ib«.»riM'.      '1  vul.**.  Hvo. 

t  The  phrase  uHginateH  in  a  complimentary  speech  addressed  by  M.deCbabrol. 
Prefct  oi  the  Seine,  to  the  king,  Louis  XVllL,  on  his  restoratioiit  when  he  alluded 
to  the  absence  of  the  roval  family  as  occupying  that  period. 
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i  how  o(t«n  had  he  curicd 

bis  conquering  lefrJoai  ioto  ev«r]r 
ca|iital  of  the  coutinenL  Neither 
wu  ihe  danger  •hallj  from  without. 
The  re-orgMiiution  of  the  kiardom 
demknJvd  all  hil  altrnlioD,  and  Ih« 
nectaiilvuf  con«iliaiin^  the  repoblioui 
fat-tioii  bj  larjtc  concmion*  at  a  tno- 
tnent  when  Ihe  iniminencc  of  hia  dan- 
fcuri  and  the  vMloeu  of  tba  prepara- 
tion* to  avert  il,  would  hare  demanded 
all   (he  powera  of  a  dictator,  formed 


t  Irjiog  dJfBcultiei  of 


How  aboliib  Ihe  cmtorabip  ofcr 
the  preia,  at  a  time  «heD>  to  canvaia 
the  acta  of  the  gOTernmenti  miftht 
overturn  it  ?^ — how  proclaim  freedom 
of  thought,  when  the  conicriptioo  waa 
praciicall}  (o  reelore  alaTcry?  Y«l 
(uch  nai  h<i  compelled  to  conceda. 
In  the  aanie  waj,  to  auert  tba 
■ovcrei^ntjr  of  the  people  waa  an  ab- 
lunlit;',  when  nothing  ihort  of  detpotio 
power  could  wirld  the  detlioiei  of  th» 
moment,  or  pre|>are  thoee  aoormoua 
reiources  which  ihould  enter  the  liata 
againtt  Europe  in  arm*. 

From  the  ouImI,  then,  he  wai  in  a 
false  position.  The  mighty  enernf  of 
tiial  Keniui  that  »ought  iti  inipiraluiiu 
from  his  own  indoniitalile  will,  afaould 
tiDW  be  lubjecicd  to  the  petlr  nccca- 
•ilie*  of  a  narrow  and  time-ierviiw 
pulicv' — the  god  of  battle*  waa  reduced 
to  talL  unciMingly  of  peace  and  it* 
beiietili',  and  to  expatiate  flippanllj  oa 

the  pleaiuri't  of  eaw  and  indolence 

the  miserable  canting  of  the  Jacobin 
ctuhi  WBi  now  uttered  bj  hia  lipa  who 
had  once  proclaimed  himarlf  the  de- 
acendani  of  Charlemagne,  and  called 
Luuii  XIV.  hil  great  anceitor. 

The  principle*  of  the  reiolution 
could  never  rcttore  an  Emperor — lb* 
darinj^  uf  the  ISth  Brumairo  might 
hate  belter  auited  the  emergaacj. 
W,ih  all  till.,  the  aspect  of  Franca 
waa  bin^ularljr  warlilie: — 


li„K  "I 


f..r    I 


n<l    t 


■  hole  nation  bnck- 
vcr  (he  entire  conn- 
tere  to  be  leen  In 
r  scleral  point!  of 


le-ly 


rolled 


rnur..-  :t  ilritt  ind  .TKimialion  ;  the 
(•t..*i.-.t  iuiiiiti  »».i  munoineil,  div 
and  Mi:lil.  m  all  lliv  itrmnali,  and  in  all 
(he  manufaclori**  of  clolhiof  and  ar> 
tieJM  of  eijuipDent : 


were  contianO;  ewplojcd  in  lb«  repair 
of  the  numrroua  fartie>*e«,  and  to  tha 
ereciion  of  eninrncked  Horka.  Bterj 
wliirr  appeared  a  roniinnrd  (rin>|Miri 
ornrtillrrj,wag|nn»,arnia.  ammunitlea, 
and  all  (he  material  of  wir  i  whllii  npaa 
ntry  mad  forming  an  approach  to  aajT 
of  ih*  main  poUil*  of  waemlilj  la  Ite 
vicinity  of  Ihe  (roDll<'T*,  mi(hi  be  aean 
tlw**  well-formed  Tvterao  banda,  Hapo- 
leon'a  rollowar*  ibr«u|[b  man;  a  blood* 
Add,  moTlns  forth  with  all  (he  order, 
and  w<()t  alt  lli*  «lai(lrilf  of  apiril,  in. 
■plri^  l\  (he  full  roafldenrv  of  arMiewail 
career  of  lictorj — reicielnK  In  iha  itta- 
play  of  IhoH  ■(andardi  whjdi  ao  broadly 
recalled  the  moai  gloriou  flelda  tfcu 
Prance  hadrier  won,  and  t*«llf7iaf  hf 
ihclr  accUinallnnt  lh>4r  ealbuaiMlM 
dvfoilun  (D  the  caudv  at  their  Enpaivr, 
kliiiJi  waa  rift  rberlahrd  by  llie«  «* 
IdDntified  uKbtliatoftliclr  conntry." 


-loiliioe 


for  the  coming  *irupglc,  the  al 
alio  exerting  all  their  energirt  and 
preuing  foiHard  their  force*  with  th« 
utmo»t  ipccd.  An  army  of  100,000 
turn,  under  the  Uuku  of  WullingtODt 
aueiiiblrit  in  Belgium ;  a  PrutaUo 
furcr,  of  □earty  caual  aroonot,  uBilar 
Dluvherj  wa*  marching  to  relnforct  it  | 
a  ItnxiaD  ariur  of  167,000,  con- 
ma[id.-d  by  Count  BarcU;  de  Toil;, 
»a«  trarcriing  ticrmanj  by  forced 
routei.  The  Au*lrian*,5D,o6o*troi9, 
led  on  bv  Schwartxmbcrg.  and  a  fnrca 
vt  4U,0<io  under  tW  Arch  Duke  Far- 
dinaod,  held  the  Rbine  br(»rcn  Bail* 
and  Mannheim  ;  briidea  lha(  ao  arvj 
of  I'.tMNjO  were  asaembltng  in  Lom. 
bard*,  which  aecunrd  lite  depoaittoil  of 
Blurat  and  llie  mtoration  of  Ferdl* 
muid  111  the  dironc'  of  Naplea. 

Sui-h  were  the  diaptMitiun*  of  that 
Europiau  cnmnact  which  bad  for  it> 
object,  not  t)>e  humiliation  of  EraMe* 
nor  (he  'llnnemberiiient  of  her  terrL 

lory,  bn(  the  downfall  of  iL 

Mtldier  wlioae  realleaa  d«*patiai 
ao  Ions  btvn  llie  tjntnny  of  Europe 

A  ttivarlan  armj  of  80,000,  naiv 
Prince  Wrcile  .wilhwreeal  emihmta 
from  Baden,  llvfac,  and  WurlanwWfc 
rriocrd  that  the  conlVderatad  bIUm 
hail  lilllo  •ini)<nih>  w  ith  him  who  OOCw 
J., ...:>. !■,..;  r..  .    >    :  'i..!    ...wr.'vii. 

I  .•   .>    f[rcat 

and  drciiive  blow  wat  imperatiT*  on 
Ihe  Emperor.  It  wai  by  rictorr  bt 
had  formerly  ailcnced  the  cariU  ar  Iw 
rarilert— and  itj  nctorj  alona  foaM 
ha  rati^p  hu  |iU«  to  a  tkraM  vbaa* 


1644.] 


n*  Campmigm  af  I81«. 


Ml 


troop*  Im«  bnrthmMim  ta  tb«  wnaHrj, 
bnl  alio  afTordrd  tha  parfcel  MoqrHf 
of  bein^  prepared  for  taj  MMrg«aej 
ibM  mighr  vue. 

"  From  whileter  point,  tharvfore, 
■•IToniitp  opers'ioiu  micht  b*  dlrMUd 
agunst  (hat  ponioD  of  tn«  BalyUn  froD- 
tier  ui-cu|it»d  bj  tbe  araiT  luiitFr  WaU 
linL'l<in_Hh>ther  from  Llila,  bj  Cow 
trai,  or  br  Touraai,  between  tb*  Ljt 
and  tho  ie\,Ml ;  from  CoDdi,  Valen. 
dcnn.'i.or  Maalwnee,  bj  Moni,bet«e(ii 
the  Sambrr  and  tho  Scheldt ;  or  Ttom 
Maubru^r.  Beaumont,  or  PtiUlppeTUIe, 
bjr  Charlern),  betwnn  tb«  Sambre  and 
the  >teu>e — (h*  Dnke,  by  advancing  to 
the  ihrt'airnod  point  with  hii  raaerta, 
and  pUrin){  (h(^  rrmainder  orUt  troopi 
in  muii'mvnt,  had  it  in  hli  poim'  to  oou- 
rentratc  at  Icaat  tiro-lUrdi  of  fata  In- 
IcnJrd  diipuubla  force  for  the  teld, 
upin  Iho  tine  of  the  enemj'i  o|>eratlonj, 
within  twontT-two  boon  after  tbe  re- 
ceipt of  intelfij;enr«  of  the  aetnal  dir««> 
lion    and    apparent     object    of    tboM 

A  ifcrct  memorkndanit  a  copj  of 
which  m  giren  in  a  note)  addreiaed  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Earl  of  U«- 
bridgp.  Lord  Hill,  and  tb«  qnartar- 
maater-Ecneral,  abowa  that  a«  earif  aa 
the  3i)th  April,  be  waa  prmarM  to 
meet   anj  attack  that  migtit  M  made 

Thv  Prnuian  army, 
l!T,ono  men  of  all  arm 
tionf^  on  the  left  of  tbe  Anglo-alHad 
forcer,  and  had  their  poaltion  eztaodiag 
from  rharleroi  toward*  Liegr,  inela- 
ding  the  line  of  country  mariied  out 
hr  the  Meuie  from  Namtir  and  Hnj, 
ai  wdl  a*  an  advanced  post  at  Dinant. 
The  points  of  concaotratioii  wen 
FleuruK,  Namur,  Cinej.  and  Li^*,  at 
anv  of  which,  tbe  whole  aimj  coqldba 
aucmhied  within  ,twentj-fonr  boor*. 
From  a  coniideration  of  tbe  rcapeotive 
«tali»n«  of  the  diflerent  corpa,  wbkh 
wc  limit  here,  aniiooa  to  di«MKnmb«r 
our  brief  notice  of  all  cirramatantial 
detail,  it  appears  that  the  conoentratioD 
uf  \Vi'llln){t«n's  armj  on  ita  own  left, 
and  that  of  lUui-her*  on  iu  own  right, 
riijuired  tonffcr  time  than  that  In  which 
thrv  rnuhl  have  been  reapectiielj  ac> 
rniiilili'hpil  in  other  poinla  ;  the  former 
beinif  belter  calculated  to  meet  tho 
enrmv'i  advance  bj  Moni,  a*  wai  the 

K  lit  inn  of  the  latter  to  reaint  an  attack 
Namur.     This  feature  did  not  ea- 
oape  the  Tif[ilanco  of  Ni^oleon,  vbO) 


telling  on  It,  encouraged  th&  hop*  of 
oepnralinK  the  two  armiet  and  b«*tiilg 

When  we  refieol  npon  the  inferiority 
of  force  with  which  ne  delerD^tked  on 
ihia  boll]  and  haurdoiii  enterpriM,  it 
would  nei'm  an  undertaking  loo  ptrilou* 
even  for  hi)  dauntlva*  courage  i  a  brief 
delav  wiiulJ  hate  pnabled  blra>  bf 
Ofwrallng  on  the  Dank  iif  either  arm^r 
to  have  directed  hia  main  operations 
with  irreater  weiffbt  and  emdenc;; 
the  (iTf^uiiatiun  uf  hia  forcM  woidd 
Koon  luive  plsced  an  immenM  nnraber 
(if  troipa  ni  hit  command,  but  that 
brief  interval  would  have  brooffht  ih* 
allied  Mi'eri-igna  arrow  the  RJtine  en 
the  eattward,  and  led  (o  that  oomU* 
nation  of  attack  on  Parla  wblrh  it  waa 
hi«  Mm  to  frnatrate. 

Time,  then,  wai  al]-impurlaiil )  a 
vii-tor;  waa  alt-raaential  too,  lo  awe 
the  inaleruntenti  of  the  capital  with 
•urceM  ;  the  tide  of  fortune  waa  Mire 
to  turn,  and  the  revolt  of  the  1t#1f[tana 
agalmt  the  allie*  would  Eire  bim  a 
pnvcrful  adJilion  of  force  Iti  a  (joarttr 
horilrring  cm  hit  own  frontier.  It  waa 
not  the  drat  time  he  lia<l  advanced 
against  irreat  numerical  (uperioritj  ; 
■he  final  rvenK  of  the  camnajgn  of 
1^14  had  dlsplajed  triumphs  over 
aroiii's  farexceedlnifhlsown  Inamnnnt; 
and  Champ  Aiilwrt,  Mont  Mirail,  and 
Monlerau  attested  what  *aec*M  couM 
await  the  highest  order  of  »lrat(^, 
when  commanding  troops  habitnalM 
to  battle. 

Hi>  plan  then  waa  to  attack  tke 
PriLuian  armv  firM,  that  being  tha 
nearpit  to  bim,  and  having  overcom* 
ihem,  lo  march  at  once  again*!  the 
nritish  before  Ihej  could  be  collected 
In  lutlicieiit  itreogth  to  oppote  hi*  pro- 
greu.  The  road  bj  Cbarlerol  to 
Briuucis  was  therefor*  the  main  lln* 
of  hii  operations  ;  bj  aecup;ing  tUl^ 
be  should  pierM,  aa  li  were,  tbe  centre 
of  I  ha  combined  armlet,  and  then, 
pDihing  forward  to  Bruiseb,  encite  • 
revolt  of  the  Belgian  troop*.  Thia 
done,  lime  would  be  obtained  for  thw 
■ilvancr  of  further  reiniiircvinenl*  IVotn 
France,  ar)d  it  was  not  impossltde  that 
ti<f-'>cia[iuni  for  a  {>rac«  might  ibm 
bi..-    l>cen    entertained   bj   the  dlM 


in-  ••  Might  be,  Ua  B- 
tenoea  movemeBta,  the  p—«*  in  ad> 
naoa  of  Valenetannae,  CowK,  UOt* 
and  evM  to  Dulrirfct  ww«  itiifii* 


1844.] 


n«  Camfaifit  ^  1815. 


6t» 


With  hif  bM(l-4]turlwT>  U  Funi 
L'Evrquc,lia  occupied  th*  Hiw  htV 
Biiichf  anii  tho  Sumlirri  M*  1*ft  W- 

WnJinff  nwl.  i:.  \  ir.,.ir  ■  l.u  rcMr<« 
beii^K    ln'"t'  11. rr    Mid 

Fleuru».  .  -  ..  ™ful«. 

tion  "f  lliii  ■  .i«»intt 

the    allivd  ,    .  ■   .r;a.    -l,kh 

rMllvcom,  ■  ....  i..,li.iMi«tcv»Tj.Wp 
uf  I'liP  c»i";,..,l;i,.  A«  pbHj  u  the 
211.1  ur  Mkv  .11.  ..r.liT  «M  iuuHl  bj 
neinral  Zii  I.  II  ii'  liii  bri^lU^a.  eon. 
templMling  Hi.  pi'nil.lp  oiltsncauf  ih» 
rni'iii}'  l>,v  l^:ii.li<.  or  Maubrugc,  4nd 
mukiiig  an  ..^i^i  im-nti  for  Ih*  cooocD- 
(ralinii  uf  <h.  ilifr.Tciil  briifBtU*  la  r*> 
KrX  tlif  inott'mrnl. 

While  Ndpol.Mit  Bu  lufJititing  on 
his  il^lt'OilvU  nr.kl-  of  titlifk  br  r«- 
coiii'd  a  di^ii«ich  from  (ier»ril,  an. 
iioimvinK  thai  ItourniDQl.  ailh  lh« 
Culom-U  Cluu«t  ami  Vllloutrt.}!,  bul 
detcrlfil  to  the  vnirniii — noircuiuAtuioa 
»hich  rauwi]  nuiuu  iIoU)'.  h;  Sii<ltining 
him  I»  altiT  his  di<]«)-i(i.iiif. 

On  ihe  morning  uf  l)..'  r.th,  Ihn 
French  crosaril  (he  frontier  in  tlVM 
coluiiii",  and  inovrd  on  Cb«rler<n. 

"  Ti'warda  fnnr  o'clock  In  the  mon^ 
Ing  the  •■iigaemifnl  brgan  along  tba 
linr  of  thp  Prnssian  oulpoiti,  whiek 
wprp  iipnxlilv  driven  In,  and  forepd  ta 
mire   >ip<in'  iheir    lupportii.        ZiMan, 


liv  the  piifDii.  aTdr  Hbicb  it  wft>  ta 
iru  U'hinJ  tiill;  ;  the  3rd  and  4th 
:;.-irI.  >,   11  alto  the  reierre  eavalrj 


I,  but  atili  at 

,'  f.illillin);'i)'iL-  diit;  BStigned  to 
I,  f.r  ili'lailnk'  the  advance  of  tht 
n.  uTiril  Ih.-  cmict-ntralion  of  lb* 
'>iaii  :iriiii  cnuld  Iw  affected.  Tba 
»ian')  lu<i  on  the  I5lh  amouotfd 
'ilMI     men;    the  chw^ea   of  Um 


Fr«Dcb  caralr;  having  dealt  ttvmra- 
Anat  carnaao  kxnana  the  landoohft 
Md  tht  fuiiriHT  battalion  uf  ihe  iwant;- 
right  li  reginianti*  bich  waitotallj  ovar- 
thrown  on  iha  baolt  of  tlia  Sambr*. 

The  work  of  concaniralionwaanow 
begun  h;  Itlueher.  The  third  enrpi 
at  Namur  «a*  or.ltired  to  march  on 
Sombrof,  where  ■  porllon  of  tho  Mcond 
oorpi  hud  olrcaof  arriTod  ;  and  an 
order  «a>  aeiit  to  Buloir  to  moio  with 
Iho  fourth  corn*  from  Itannut  to  Gan- 
hloui.  An  uohappj  muiaka  preevnlad 
BOlo*'*  coroplianif  with  li>u  lUi^leli, 
and  thu*  tha  arrival  ofihv fourth  Pnia> 
aian  corn  at  the  )iatlla  of  l.lgnf  waa 
rendered  impoHibl* — an  eirnt  which 
raigbl.  In  all  likelihood,  have  rhanayd 
the  fortune*  of  that  hard  fought  ifij. 

Late  in  th«  pvrning.  ra(>tain  *oit 
Balnw  arrirad  at  I'liuc*  Blucbvr*a 
beatl-quarl4T»  at  Sombrvf,  with  (ha 
ivtalliganea  that  the  arriial  of  tba 
fourth  corp*  on  tho  flald  could  ool  ba 
calculated  on,  and  ih«i  all  lh«  dlapotl- 
lioni  for  tJw  battle  nhoold  Iw  mada 
indvprndpol  nf  thrm.  On  the  *aiiie 
evrninE  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
learned  the  newk  of  the  French  ait- 
vanco— fully  prepared  for  lb*  IniaUU 
^ncr,  hut  only  uncorlaio  how  aoon  It 


,.*rhurhw 
•uned  point  of  atlwk — ferpooetiar'a 
(Ad  t^haM'*  Duicb-Urlglan  dieMoaa 
w«re  f>  be  awefolilrd  that  nlcbt  at  HU 
eellM.  un  which  point  Altea'a  BrUlah 
ditiaian  (the  Sd)  <mmm  to  mmrth  aa  toon 
a*  coUei-ted  at  firaine-lr-Coiato  i  btrt 
thli  iDfTemnit  wai  net  tu  be  nailo  anUl 
the  enemj'i  attack  upon  the  rijthl  of  tha 
rru"lan  arm;  and  ibe  left  of  the  Allied 
■rrriT  had  bemnie  a  matter  of  Mrtalnt  >. 
ConU't  Britith  dliblon  (the  lit)  *ai 
to  be  colleMed  that  nl|;bl  at  Enghlem, 
•Bd  to  br  in  raadloeia  to  Dux  at  ■  nw> 

"  Aloug  tlie  ornlral  piiftiiai  of  Iha 
anaj — ('Hiiuin'i  UritUh  Jit  iiion  (theU) 
was  to  he  ■uemhlnl  thai  uli-ht  ■(  AUi, 
and  to  If  in  roadlnn"  aUo  to  more  at » 
moment'*  notice.  Cnlrille't  Briliihdlel. 
*ion  (Ihe  4ih>  *■«  to  be  coltecltd  thai 
night  at  tiranioionl.  ollh  the  ocrptlon 
of  tbe  troop*  beyond  the  Kebriill,  whieh 
■ere  lo  bo  moTod  lo  Andenanlr. 

"  I'paii  tba  rijtht  of  the  arm; — Sud- 
maou'i  Ihitch-Ualjclaniliriilon.anil  Aa- 
tbiny'i  Dulch-Bviijiaa  ^Indian)  brigaila 
were,  after  ucmpjinc  Aodcoarda  oilh 
X»  Ben,  to  b«  aaiaiBhled  at  Soitaf  hen, 


1IM4.] 


n«  OtrnpaifK  ^  iei5. 


eu 


bout  and  n 


tha  lafl  of  Ih*  Brltiih  trmj."  Cu 
ftnj  thing  tnor*  clcmrljr  demoiutnU 
that  hii  fTtce  wu  faHj  id  poueuioa 
of  every  thing  it  wu  pouibU  for  Um 
to  knon  ?  and  Ihftt  koowii^,  h*  took 
evtry  necetMrjr  ilcp    to  oppow  ibair 

A  general  urder,  dated  tome  bonn 
later,  conrluclii  wilb  the  vordi — 
"  Thp  aboTr  motemrnla  to  tak«  plae* 
vith  a*  litllu  delaj  m  pCMible."  Her« 
14,  in  thin  nimple  paauge,  pcrhapa  tha 
oat  ronclusiTe  reftitation  of 
>  poiiible  to  addnco. 
Having  diaponcd  of  thia  charge  for  tb* 
present,  let  us  reiuniB  the  cooTM  of 
rvrnli ;  and  in  doing  «<i,  onr  author 
(hall  >peah  for  hiniaelf : — 

-  The  rosult  ut  tha  nroc««dingi  on  Uw 
thi>  1  Jih  wat  hi^ht]!  faTaqrabli)  to  N*. 
potran.  He  had  completelf  elTectMl  the 
paoigcorthi-  Sambre;  ba  wai  operatinc 
Willi  lie  main  portion  of  hi*  loreei  dT 
rcclW  upiin  iho  pmoneartnl  point  of 
cnn  rent  ration  of  BIDcher'i  amj,  and 
was  alreadjr  in  the  immadiate  front  of 
the  c'hu'cn  position,  brfDra  that  eoncan- 
Iratiiin  could  he  accotnpliihed  i  he  «M 
■l.'^o  operalin);  with  anolbar  portion 
upon  (hf  high  road  to  BrDt&al*,  and 
hill   romp   ill  rontact  with    tha  left  of 


thai  even  a  partial  jaortion  of  tho  forou 
(if  ilic  al1i<^  (-fimmandart  waa  alraadf 
renitiTnl  a  haiardous  operation,  wltbont 
fl^rrvinm  ri'trogrado  noTenMoti  and 
he  ihti*  liai]  it  in  hit  pown-  to  bring  tha 
prinr ipal  hi  ight  of  hU  arou  againil  tha 
oni-.  vhil-1.  nilh  the  remainder  of  hi* 
nin'C  ho  Ik'M  (he  oth«r  at  ha*.  Thb 
formal  th"  Rrand  object  of  bu  opar*- 
linnt  fin  Ihe  morrow.  Bat  howeier  ai- 
rellrnt.  or  evpn  perfect,  thii  plan  of 
ciwraiinn  mav  appear  in  theory,  atUI 
ihcTF  »ere  ntlier  circnmitanen  which, 
if  takrn  into  coniiderallon,  would 
•lareclr  •erm  to  warrant  a  woll> 
Crounili'il  anliHpation  of  a  »aoc«»fal 
i--iie.  Nipnleon'*  troop*  had  bean  coo- 
•lAiitlr  iinilrr  iirmii.  tnarefainffi  and 
fiKbtins  ^inei'  (wo  o'clock  inlhanwrn- 
i"C.  ihe  hour  at  which  lh«j  broke  np 
fr^.m  thiir  pmiliim  ii(  Sol  re- inr- Sambre, 
lli'iumi>n(.  anil  rhilippedlle,  within  tha 
Fniirli  friiriinr  :  thrT  rcnnirwl  ti»a  for 
r-l  ;iri.l  ri-Fr,  .hmrni  ;  iheT  laj  widely 
•'■ititT.il  Imiwh'Ii  thfir  adrancrd  poat* 
an.Ut,,.  Sjml.r^;  N^v'^  rnreea  wen  in 
.I..1J.  t,...1  lM,.li,-.  frum  Fra<nea>faru 
-Mar.  hi.-imc-iii.I'.inl,  the  balting.placa 
nf  d'Krl.nr*  rurp«  ;  and  ahhoagh  Van* 
clanimi '•  rorpi  wai  in  the  wood  of 
t'leuru*,  I.iibau't  rorp(  and  Ihe  guarda 
w»ru  hall«4>  at  Charterai,  aikd  Gtnri't 


corpa  at  Cbiltalat.  Hence,  intlead  of 
an  inipoiinir  ■'iTanc*.  with  ihn  tint 
(.-liminrring  of  tii*  <lai>n  of  ihr  lOtb,  tin 
irhoU  morning  wnuld  nopHtaril*  ba 
rmployed  by  iha  French  In  •ITeoliag  ■ 
elotrr  junction  of  their  foriM,  and  in 
laakliig  tlieir  preparatory  dinpoaitUoa 
for  attack  i  an  interval  uf  lime  intaln*- 
I>1p  to  the  Alllva,  by  Iho  greater  farillly 
which  It  afTorded  llimn  for  the  concaa. 
Iralion  of  a  •ttfficlcnt  force  to  hold  IhHr 
enemy  In  cheiih.  and  to  fnulrat*  hU  da. 
lien  op  defeating  thorn  in  detail. 

"  In  taking  a  oatni  rptroipoet  of  lfa» 
i!t>rHH>(loni  mido  by  Xapoleon  tm  tha 
niglil  of  the  lAih  of  June,  we  hnnw 
ktronicly  imprMnad  with  a  oMrietlaa, 

that  loth*  laxItT  i  *  "'         

to  I  he  abwnea  Hui 
that  energatlopvn 

aL-ililtr  which  charaeterbvd  tlta  m«al 
rritioaliif  hii  operuion*  In  former  warl, 
may,  in  a  vcr»  great  dogrve,  Iw  atiri- 
buleil  the  failnre  of  (h«  campaign  on 
(far  part  of  the  French.  The  great  ad- 
lanlagel  deriied  by  A'apoleoii  from  tha 
reault  of  hi.  operalHxi*  daring  the  IMh. 
hara  already  h«wn  »t  forUi:  bnt  of 
what  aTail  were  thoia  adiantagea  t« 
liiin,  if  ha  negleclad  iJio  raqaitita  m«*> 
■uret  for  rflectnally  retaiaing  1ka« 
niihiohii  graipi  or  If,  haiing  *aci«r*d 
them,  be  haattaleil  In  ffdlowing  tham  tn 
■  lib  the  proMplilode  and  energy  whkl 


J»f  theaa  diapa^tioM, 
iel>  ilwy  MIoMad  «r 
iTMTaraiwa  aod  rwUiai 


their  complete  deialopatnanl  demamM 
of  him  ?  Ilii  potiiion,  lFJ«dgad  by  that 
of  bin  moft  adraneeil  nircoe,  waa  til 


thai  ad  ranci>,  th*  ireporlant  ai 
lagii  wbirli  aoch  a  poailion  held  fortli 
w>r*  ciHnptetely  'oeutnatiied.  Doabt> 
le*i  the  (roopt  rrqnirod  rut :  liQt,  If 
one  portion  rr<|nirvd  It  more  (ban  an- 
olhrr,  it  wu  that  which  bow  lay  moat  In 
■diancB  :  llii>t  had  parforiBivl  the  hmg> 
r<(  march,  ami  had  wilhatood,  in  addU 
linn.  the  wbolr  brunt  of  the  action  i  ao 
that  iher*  »•»  Bo  reaaon  whalerer  why 
the  rvmainder  at  Ihfi  French  anny 
thonid  BM  ham  liewa  ao  far  adranrrxl 
M  (•>  ifTiird  direct  oupporl  to  the  Im- 
portant poiilinn  taken  up  by  the  leading 
ittei^ioni :  that  which  bad  been  ao  (B^ 
e»>faIJy  elTreted  by  the  head*  of  tha 
rolnoina.  might  have  been  atlaioad  irith 
infinitely  greater  eNte  aad  aeewrily  by 
the  mi.ica  which  follovtd.  And  e*a* 
lupriuiiriglhat  Hirioai  Impedimenta  atood 
in  the  wa;  of  tho  fnll  aCFUmplUhmanI  of 
thi*  roni-cniraiion,  KDch  ai  the  B*nal 
delati  o<>ca»inn«l  by  Iha  leogtbeoing 
out  nf  the  cnlnmnt  of  march,  to  what 
Hid  that  amnnnt  in  eotnpariion  with  to 
many  brilluni  inatancn  of  what  bad 
■"     " "by  the  B«U«  and  baroie 
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1%4  CamfatgH  nf  l«l£. 
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iprmoDt,  ofwUeh  U 


tion.    while  he   ,  ...ir.  Ihi. 

the  nctMic  of  >  ....I.'  ivutiHi,  nfiwwr<l 
hi*  Bltirb  uiKiii  lii'iolonrourt,  >tiU 
br>vt'l>  dervnJxl  I't  th*  bt\\  DuUli 
miUtia.  lI(ri'U|>.'».  t'-rjuDilwr. I'>i>ln|t 
rrceiiiil  anord.r  (iivltmm-  (bi*  bklti- 
llou  n'ong  U>v  \i\i.\\  mxl.  iiiiDiwUai*!; 
piBcnl  hiniieir  ai  Id  biul,  ••  ay  alai 


(   haiull«a 


Ihc  Prin<-r  of  H 


I  ih.^   I 


;•  hiutclf.  «bo  rods 


n  livrunn  «i|>'i*r<l  lu  •  nott  dnlmr- 

llvt  firo  <if  irtilUrj,  fiunt  vhlch  it 
(uAVTpd  ■!)  iBimniu*  low.  wbilfi  Urn 
French  iiifanlrjr  ..kii—I-I  In  nbninliig 

nrmly  Hlnblubnd  Ibvnuelrei. 

"  Thu  Uuke  uf  HVIKastor,  who  bw! 
ri'luriit^d  lo  Qua! tv-Btu  from  tbc  Pra>- 
lUn  pfisiiiun,  tliortlj  bafora  Ihe  arriTml 
or  Pirton'a  diviiion,  »u  *□  mnch  aJitata 
the  importance  of  mainlainiog  Gaoiioa- 
eourt  and  ill  ioclomra*.  that  be  g«Ta 
diriTiinni  Tor  it*  immediate  occupation 
b>  a  Driliah  rvftiintnl,  but  the  one 
dritintKl  for  Ibi*  lerrica  having  h/ 
lume  accident  \xm  olbarwite  diipoaad 
of,  Konie  dflajr  uocurred.  and  the  SfiUi 
Briliah  regiiopnt,  commanded  bf  Cainocl 
Sir  Cliarl.-i  Philip  Bclaun,  vaa  then 
march  I'd  down  towards  that  point, 
uDdrr  (b)'  Kuidanm  of  LlruL- Colonel 
Gomm,  on  the  staff  of  the  flth  dlriiioa. 
Aithe  baltalion  approached  tb*  hxm. 
Ihc  latlcr  wa>  diiroTered  to  be  alrM^T 
occupi>-d   b;  ■  ri'ilion  It 

««>.  «ilhriri 

■•  Thi-3d  !■  .  I'  '  ivhlcaialrj 
brigade,  iin.:.  r  ...i^ir.i  >  ^t  M»le,  hail 
»horllv  Ufff  ilu.  rrH-kinl  lb*  field, 
and  now  ail^  i>ii<'< '1  to  ihi-  lupport  nt 
the   Dmch  iiiiiiJiirj    mirini-  fr..ni   Oe- 

fealed   lu'l'ir*.  <-»v«lrT.   and  punued 


alonK  tl 


whc" 


rxiil  nr^rl' 


T  lo  Uaal 


KPejt 
h.™  rominx  in 

<j^.!r«-Bra(. 


■rt 


thio 


■'il  mi.inlri.  Ih<'  latier  apoearini; 
nneiJ,  aiiJ  [nil'  prepared  to  re- 
born. The  DuIch-BclKian  iB> 
rvtrtatPd  lo  the  woodoi  Boein, 


■bMdonlnt  U*  (fciM  nu*  lo  A«  «MM]r. 
oIm  oloeriy  psreood  ibaoi,  vtA  m»w 
bofan  to  pewlnta  into  lb*  wood. 

"MMnohila,  Baeholn.  on  th*  Frawh 
rtkht.  thrv*  •  ouMiilprablo  force  Into 
Hermont,  io  wfficient  t 
ila  pa».Miii(in  before  iho 
ft&ih  Briiith  reeinifni  hail  appruaeheil 
the  (illai^e,  and  wai  puihinc  ftn-ward 
aaothor  t^taog  buij  MwanTi  •  •nail 
wood  that  la;  itill  more  In  ailtanoe, 
on  the  ot^ualta  aide  of  the  Natnnr  hieh 
road,  lb*  poaMaai«D  uf  whirb,  tbiag 
«llh  ifaal  of  I'tormiiDt,  woulil  hato 
•Avlnallj  tut  ulT  IJm  direct  eomuai- 
oMioD  betwewn  ttualre-Braa  and  Umm, 
Hera,  ror  the  fir>t  time  b  IbU  i  i«ijMi%l. 
lbs  Iroopa  of  tha  two  natinu  baota* 
cnrafed.  The  ^irulahera  min  ■■«• 
cwifoIlT  checked  lb*  ftanher  adeaaM 
of  the  Frenuh.  and  wmattri  th*  womI, 
were  the  lit  baltAlion  of  the  Britith 
ll3th  BlUiw,  whom  ihe  oM  caaip«ifi>«ra 
<if  tlir  riendi  armj.  at  teail  ihoaa  trbo 
had  Kcrted  in  the  PrtiinaaJa.  hod  (o 
frciiuciillv  found  iha  foremost  In  thi< 
fil{bl,  anil  of  whota  pwroliarli  afTi^ljiro 
diicinlin*  Biul  admirable  traitUnf>  ihvj 
had  had  amjile  ciperiesoe. 

"  'Tlw  cannonade  wbidi  had  npmeit 
Bicaliiat  thHAtli  Brttinh  tli*biiin  a*  it  took 

ticotir.  The  PrvDih  lif^l  Iroopa  vw* 
now  ubaerted  adianoiiie  from  the  JMto- 
>nr«  thai  aliirled  Ilia  loot  of  Utair  p*- 
thian  tba  U|tht  tamf 
'  mtaorn*. 
vlj  ibnwu 
forward.  On  ihe  FraDeh  i-alreBlf  right 
all  furilter  proitr***  *M  chaded  bjr  ika 
ualUiil  manner  in  whlrli  the  Id  batta- 
lion tUlh  Uriliab  reiriruenl,  than(h  of. 
poked  bjr  a  much  lupiirlor  force,  retained 
|K>u*ai«ia  of  the  Kamur  road,  wbkii 
the;  lini-d  with  ihcir  aliirmiiban,  i  ' 
Ihe  wood  In  r 


bj  it*  gradDal  approach  in  the 
direction  of  Qualre-Braa,  that  Ihe 
Dutvh-I)iil])ian  infantry,  not*  Itbatand- 
Ini  tlwir  taat  ■uwrlorit;  i 
were  jrivlilinii  to  u»  Horoe  o 
cneiDV  la  that  qaartar. 

"  The  pruteotion  wbkh  th«  ftmak 
voald  i*n<r*  from  the  poateatnn  of  tfa* 
mulern  portion  of  thta  wood  for  tht  Mi- 
lance  of  tbeir  caaiaa  otar  tlw  tftm 
heiws'-n  it  and  tba  Cbarlefd  road,  b^ 


(  of  ib> 


•all  of  the  Duteb-E 
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on,  induced  tbo  duk*  to  rMfra  hi*  Ea- 
fatiir;  toward*  the  ■IIM  Km  od  the 
Namur  rotd.  In  •ffcoting  thii  moTe- 
nivnt,  Iba  troop*  becune  axpo*«d  to  a 
prrfect  ihowar  of  grape  i  the  etxalry 
■lio  tore  down  upon  them  ;  tbej  broke 
aril  fled — tome  tnrotwh  Quatra  Bra*, 
and  other*  through  toe  Anglo-AUiad 
line ;  and  it  wa*  ia  attempting  to 
rally  hi*  *oldi*r«  he  wa*  (track  07  a 
uiuket-ball,  and  fell  ttom  hi*  hone. 
The  bullet  had  entered  hi*  wriiti  aod 
Daued  diagonall]'  through  hi*  bodj. 
tie  looked  np  once,  and  recognitetl 
tho*e  about  him  ;  ha  then  aaked  for 
water ;  but  tK>ne  could  be  procured  at 
the  moment.  There  wa*  a  delaj  iu 
finding  a  tnrgeon  ■  and  when  at  Uat 
ha  came,  the  brave  prince  bad  brcaUwd 
bis  last.  It  wa*  the  death  of  a  toldier, 
and  Ki-11  became  one  of  hi*  glortow 

The  Brunawiek  ho**ar*  were  or- 
dered furward  to  cover  the  ratreatiiw 
inr*nlrT  ;  but  overborne  bj  tha  enk 
rB*ii«rii,  thtj  fell  back  in  confovioD. 

■■  To  lho*4-Jml  UiKhlandT*  nut  ttih 
Briliih  rvj^imant,  whkh  Hi>r<'  i>i>tml  i>n 
a  reviTird  dope,  and  In  ^'n-.  Ai"r  U)kmi 
ihp  Ion  of  the  ahore  rai.i<,  ili"  silialiiv 
or  French  cairatrj  wa*  •<>  Mjil.lin  and 
uneipi'ctnl,  the  mora  >•>  "-  ))»'  Uruni- 
klckiTtliadjiutmotMlr  .  ■■■■  i).i-  fioiil. 
Ihitaibolh  thaic  bodit  .  -1   )'.'  x 

ibero  to  the  rrar,  in  lacb 
to  each  othrr.  thi-j  Mcr 
nenl.rruiisiJcrrd  tn  conniit  of  on«  ma** 
of  Alli<>a  OTilrr.  Some  of  the  old 
luMleri  of  both  rccinwDt*  were  Bat  *o 
eaiilv  kaiiitiMt  on  llii*  point,  aad  imma- 
atrl*  oprnad  a  partial  fire  obllowt; 
ion  lh«  French  laucera.  which,  bow- 
rr.  Sir  Denii  Pack  and  thair  own 
offiriTi  cndi'atoured  at  mach  ■*  po**ib1a 

UlliT  luccccded  in  c>n*ing  a  oniitioo 
uf  the  fir«,  than  the  lanoeri.  which  ware 
tbo  rvannoi'l  of  the  caTalr.T,  wbedad 
ihar|iN  round,  andutTancad  Id  admira- 
ble order  diracllj  npoo  tha  rear  of  tba 
tHo  Rritinh  ri^ttmmti.  The  tflnd 
Ili)(hlanden<  hating,  from  their  poai- 
lion,  brt'n  ihr  Grit  (o  racoguiia  tbaa  a* 
a  part  of  tbe  rnamj''*  force*,  rapidtj 
farmoil  >i|uare  i  bat  Ja*l  a*  tlM  l«ro 
flank  r.iin)iuiiei  were  mnning  In  lo 
form  the  rear  fafc,  tha  lanecri  bad 
reaobiil  the  r<'j>inirnt,  nban  a  cooaid*. 
I  their  leading  dirUlon 


wa  marlall* 
<-  ('anpliRll, 
le  romaindi  r 


tlfulliM**  of  (he  (Ucblandart.  hoitaier. 
■lid  not  turi»kr  ihrta  at  Ihi*  critical 
Joni'tuii-i  IheH  Uiioan,  inaiaad  of 
nlfpclini:  th<'  dcilruclioci  at  iba  iquarr. 
WfTo  tbcmwlxw  Mrlv  hemrord  into  ll. 
and  citiirr  batonaloil  or  lainn  prlao- 
am,  wlillal  the  anOangervd  fan-,  re- 
(tofed  ai  if  bt  inaiclc,  aaitnuMrull;r  n- 
p»IM  all  furllicr  ■itn'mpt*  un  tha  pari 
..r  tltu  Fronoli  (o  ...luplutu  tliMr  n  pwtctl 
irliiiii|ili,  'I'lioir  ■■oiiimaudiDs  oAcar, 
I. loin,  t'niiiiiol  hir  Kidwrt  Uann,  wai 
Liili'il  oil  till,  otriulun.  a  lan>--ii  haildE 
pWrtd  Ibn.otb  b[<  .hill  nntll  U  rracb«i 
Ihr  brain  -.  and  wllhiu  tlia  briaf  *pauii 
of  a  few  nlnutM,  tiiv  command  of  Ifaa 
rrKlnianl  darnUrd  upon  thraa  elhw 
iiiflnri  In  tuccHaiuD — Lieut.  CotoMl 
I>icli,  who  wa*  Hiarrlv  wownrfed.  Bra. 
rat  M^Jiir  Uavldnon,  »W  waa  marlall* 
W01III.M.  and  llr«»rt  M^ior 
n  bi>  r<iniiiiNnd<>d  it  doriiiK  the  rr 
of  tbe  campaign. 

--  If  thii  eavilr*  attack  had  fallm  to 
iiii<-iI.o>'t..'dl_<  up.'ii  Iba  43jd  IIlKhlan- 
drr*.  >iill  b"  liail  it  U-»D  anticipated 
bf  itiv  14<b  [.  ciiiii  lit.  l.irut  Cwlooi'l 
llaiutrtiin,  luni'ttliij;  tbal  the  Iniinr* 
were  raniillj  adi  aucing  agaliut  htn 
roar,  and  that  anji  aticmnl  lo  fiirai 
•quarc  would  tu> all i-ndad  with  tDiminmi 
danitiT,  inilantlj  ilrridtd  upon  racaiv- 
ing  then  in  line.  Tha  tuw  tbaudering 
■onnd  of  their  affiroach  wai  hrard  hj 
hi*  own  befof*  a  niovtctloii  ihef  wira 
Frmich  fli*bnd  acroi*  Iliv  mitida  of  any 
lint  ilia  M  uddlrrn  who  had  imilatttly 
fln>d  at  ihrm  a*  thi-j  pauwl  Ibrir  fiaak. 
lUnitTiuu'i  word*  iif  i-ommand  war* — 
'  Rear  rank,  right  about  raav  !'— '  Make 
roid^  '. — (a  ihort  panio  to  admit  nf  thu 
■till  nearer  appruarii  o*  the  raralr;) — 
■  rraiant !'— '  fire  '.'  The  tfl'ecl  pro- 
dui«d  by  ihlt  )oIl»7  wa*  aitanUhlng. 
The  larn.  awara  of  ihalr  parllooa  po*l- 
lion,  donbllau  luuk  a  uiiuir  dalibrraia 
aim  at  thair  nppontut*,  who  wara 
thrown  into  great  confsiioii.  Soma  few 
ilaring  fvllowi  made  a  daih  at  iha 
centre  of  iba  ballallou,  bopinj;  to  cap. 
tnratbv  cidoara,  in  lhi4r  apparent)}  r%- 
^■••mI  tilnalion-,  but  Iba  atKopl, 
ibooKh  nllaoll]>  mailr,  wa*  a*  gallaotly 
dafcatcr     Tba  lancm  now  cummancad 


e?" 


riimtly  rviti 
jmninic  in  Ibe  toIU'V  glTcn  to  the  rear, 
np«ni-d  af'^n  them  a  n-attannK  Hr*  ;  and 
no  ■onnor  <lid  Ibn  lanrari  appaar  in  tha 
priifiar  front  of  the  racimtnt,  when  tha 
fmol  rank  began  in  ill  tnra  to  con- 
'tribute  to  their  overthrow  and  J«*tn»» 
Uen. 

"  Hev«r,  pifhap*,  ad  BritUi  inbatn 
A^r  tti  chvMtoktie  eeehM**  awl 
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'■  It  wai  n»w  DMrl;  fi?B  o'clock. 
The  Krench  infuitr;  in  tba  wmxl  of 
Buisu  «ai  conlinu»llj  making  progrni 
lovirilii  tb«  h'vnnr  mail,  acraH  which 
[Dcrraiciinumlwrii  oftha  DatHt-Bd^lan 
(ronpi,  to  « l>i>m  the  Hpfpim  of  th«  wood 
had  Ixieii  I'DlruilMl,  wrru  itmt  hailily 
rDtlriiic.  suDie  undiT  tbe  prrlcxt  <if  car> 
rviiij;  wuuncl«l  !•>  ikf  rvar,  bul  by  fkr 
til*  Kri'aler  wirtLon  a«  Jiiordml*  rnfri- 
(<T«.  la  iWinoiir.  (he  French  lijttit 
IriKips  Imd  been  reinrurml,  and  thejr 
nrvTi!  nnnr  «vidpn(ljr  prflparinK  for  a  more 
viKToa)  attack  upon  the  ailrama  laft  et 
ttdlington'i  force*;  whllut  ccrtata 
iuoTriiii>nls  in  the  tidnitir  of  Qnulon- 
coarl  ravu  intimation  of  aa  mtcodvd 
rvDvHU  of  the  attack  upon  Quatr*- 
Bri>.  All  pro*p«ct  of  the  Anglo^^llied 
ca*alrv  Piiruunteriag  Kej'i  reterandra- 
gtHiiK  with  Knjr  rhanre  of  •ncceu  bad 
HDtiri'lv  TBDishpd;  whilK,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  the  latter  were  on  the  point  of 
beini;  rrlnfurced  bi  the  arriTal  «f  ano- 
ther ravBtrT-ibiiiioD,  Pack'i  brinda 
had  cxpcndnl  ncarlj  the  whole  of  Iti 
ammuniliuii  1  Itt  expoanl  poiilioa,  and 
the  >-»niiiiui'd  caralr j-ebargi'i  in  iti  rear 
hariiii;  iirecludnl  tli*  traiiiniM*ioaef  the 
niroiiary  tupply.  The  Brnoiwichen 
hail  liren  |;real)>  diiconraged  bj  lb« 
cl>-alli  iif  their  Ballanl  prince ;  and  Ibo 
loiiipa  lutlained  by  all  the  Iroopa  an- 
laifed  hail  already  been  truly  frigbtnil. 
It  Hii  at  thin  very  moment,  when  WeU 
UnKlon's  lituation  had  beromi  >o  ei- 
treoivlv  rrilical,  thai   two  infantry  brl> 

Snle«  of  thi-  Jnl  ditii^ion,  under  Lieut.- 
ineral  Ciiuril  Allen,  moat  opportunely 
r<-«<-h.>d  th.'  11.1.1  of  aetion  by  tlie  NiTellea 

A(  ibit  moraenl,  tttj't  protpectt 
were  brifiht  rnough  to  proroiM  sue- 
ccM— whrn  a  Jeipatch  reached  himf 
ordering  him  to  detach  the  lit  corpi 
tonard.i  St.  Amniid— and  thii  at  tbe 
moiiifnt  when  he  required  D'Erlon'l 
corp?,  to  counterbalance  the  reinforoe- 
tnvnt*  Wellinfttnn  had  received,  and 
tu  giie  rtncirncT  to  his  own  general 
aitat-k.  I'resh  iroopi  came  honrly  to 
the  luppnrt  of  iha  Anglo-allied  army, 
a  slrniitt  riinf..rc^etnent  of  artilliTT, 
anrl  not  1e>!i  imjinrtaiil.  the  two  bn. 
^a.le«  of  (Iiurdi — which,  arriTing  by 
11..-  Mw-ll.-  roaii.  came  up  to  Iho 
mutl    iriticnl    jHirtion    of  the  Britiih 


••(   Orange,   who   had 


nommnnral  »  brisk 
nenli.  nhn  were 


.ibl*  at 


ilmFripiLon  •. 
Iirnuahi  ajtaliut  Ihion-  The  renaimtar 
■■r  the  brTraile  •po«Uly  foUowml,  and 
th*  luuil,  tluirp,  anlnsaMd  rattle  of  Bua* 
kvtry.  widch  wM  proffrMring  rapidly 
intn  tin  rory  bvart  of  iIib  wood.  Im- 
parled new  l^o  and  >  i|t«ur  tA  tba  Anf to- 
allUd  troops  OH  ll*  eMtPTi)  boundary, 
to  Hham  In  faet  it  »n>*d  ai  a  algoai 
that  M  thrjr  right,  aa  aitn  In  tbttr  raar. 
wbenca  ao  ahortly  before  tbe;  had  Jual 
i-auM  lo  appraheud  ImmiBent  dal>it«r. 
all  wat  iHiw  pwrfvotlj  wcure.  Acwinl- 
inictv  a*  the  >ucn-a*  uf  tko  Britiab 
Ipiardi  Invann.  Biore  decided,  tho** 
'  a  mrrv^ponillng  moTeDent 
Ilalkrtl'*l)riKadcra>Bm«d 
Iti  poiltion  aloue  the  liitl*  rtiulut,  and 
th>  two  Brunswick  billallunt eonlintied 
UiMly  to  ad  •  Uice  et  en  biyon.l  thli  Uoe, 
ri'iltng  their  riaht  citne  opon  the  wood. 
Tb*  tnul  aiBbkitdon,  wboM  loa>  had 
bean  ae  avTaira,  wan  withdrawn  throngli 
tWwuodltfQnUra-Bras.  tntbemeaa 
tint,  Bynjc'*  bt<g*d*  had  cloady  fnl. 
lowtd  «B  MaUand'a  In  lopport,  b«*in( 
pcotHnaly  wat  forward  fta  Ufbl  oaa- 
paJBtaa  ttndv  Llaal.  OoImwI  MuAamM 
TtmnA  hj  Qostr^BrM,  Ubtiac  iha 
eaium  irardar  of  tb*  oood.  Tb* 
tpiritri)  anil  dMormiiwd  natura  of  tba 
adiaiic«  of  the  BritUfa  goardi  not  a^ 
tlttinjt  of  that  rralralnl  which,  ■ — 
he  mam  iniricata  paru  of 

MpmerraUiw 


of  ..rdr 


.  Ii-dK 


I  hey  reached  tb* 
(oaiiwm  r»iremnv,  after  banng  lUrljr 
drltan  out  ili*  Frenrh  i  and  In  thta  atal* 
iboy  Tenlnred  to  pursue  the  vnelay  m 
the  otien  Erutuid.  but  wer*  qnicklj  m- 
pnl*rd  by  his  rrterr-ca  i  and  Ibe  French 
artUlorv  ponrt'd  so  dettTUCthe  a  Arw 
Into  Uila  piirlion  of  the  wood,  that  Mah- 
lan.l  d>«n>nl  it  wlnuble  tu  wilbdrair 
ihr'Jnd  bat ultoii  (under  C<JonelA*k*wJ 
inlhe  riinlrl.  wheri'  t(  wai  iromeilialcly 
Jotucd  from  th*  rwar  bj  the  other  hal- 
lalion  of  hi*  brisaile  Ithn  .Vd,  Blidar 
Colons  the  Him.  William  Slaart). 

■■  The  time  which  would  hat*  boan 
oivnplnl  tn  rcitorlns  the  order  and  re- 
lEularily  thu  had  Ibaeu  so  oorapletaly 
lAst  duriiii;  ih*  pra|;TeH  of  thfM  bM- 
talinnt  tlirouKb  ibu  wnod,  waa  ODB- 
tidrrrtl  tooprr^ua  for  that  pnrvoa*  at 
luch  a  moment,  anil  tbe  hrlffMa  waa 
ordctnl  la  form  line  to  lu  leH.  VOtdda 
tbe  wood,  the  mm  falling  In  pTosb- 
ntnaaly  as  fait  a>  tbnv  rmenred  ftvm 
their  eoTar,  and  eMeailiuK  th*  line  lata 
111,  plain  b..i«r.-n  l1,c  »-.«xl  ami  >I.. 
Brutnela  road.  Tbui  formed,  the  Una 
adranced,  though  but  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  it  opened  and  conlinned  a 
brisk  fire,  under  which  lh«  French  in- 
2x 


SMekrtfi^m  $kt  Amti^iu,  and  alAtr  Patrnt. 


.   URir*  HBTCMei  FROM  THK  AWHWt,  4KD  OTHBB  I 


Ma«t  Assr  Rtoir^i — iraloTetocall 
lier  li;r  ihc  ninip  unJer  which  ihe  wm 
firKt  kimwn  to  us — i*  one  of  the  oni»- 
miiiij  (if  TiiL  Univeiiitt  Muaiikb, 
SiiiiK  of  (lie  ■■seEeit  inatchei  of  Hn|f 
which  wu  hftve  b«*n  cnmbled  kt  Inter- 
vail  tu  prrsrnl  our  Tfadvri  with,  ha*« 
Crofi^eJ  from  htr  pen  t  uid  now  ih* 
At  wrpathpJ  lofrvthrr  the  icattared 
tliiwcrs,  anil  adding  k  few  nrw  onet, 
hm  foriiii'J  fit  tbem  a  chaplet,  which  it 
ia  our  happj  iluU  to  place  oo  brr  own 
fair  hra'l.  And  the  wean  it  bafit- 
ihi^lv,  for  it  ha*  bevn  well  won  i  long 
bo  it  hrral  We  have  do  Capitol  to 
conduct  her  In,  where  ihe  may  eiynj 
h«r  triumph  ;  hut  we  ean  at  leaat  in 
these  our  pagei  preaent  her  to  her 
counirT  lu  one  of  its  tetj  *r»l  living 
porl,'s-c*. 

\\  e  think  wf  tee  in  each  new  effi>rl 
uf  (iiir  Marj'  Aanc'i,  a  nearer  approaoh 
to  (hut  |iroud  poiiiion  ah*  i«  (Uatined 
•re  litng  to  uccupj.  Man;  of  the  pieoea 
in  livr  present  volume  are  equal  to 
loiig.iLtandinK  favourile*  of  our*  by 
uldrr  lifaila ;  and  throughout  we  cut 
tracr  hrr  progreas  in  her  art,  and  that 
measure  licr  succeis  hjr  the  fiaihie  ad- 
vaui-i'intrii  of  her  powtr*  towardi  ma- 
luriiv.  M.ir}'  Anno  hai  been  the  child 
of  Liiu'ic  from  her  very  girlhood,  knd 
put  fori!)  ill  her  liriaenth  year,  we 
tliink,  a  lillle  (ulume  of  her  p<Mnni. 
Hft  liter  production*,  a*  they  iuooM- 
■i>>']v  apiwared,  have  been  noticed  la 
•  iiir  own  pHgra  ;  and  fVom  time  to 
time  «'«  havi'  tfivrn  ihem  that  meed  of 
pmi-i-  to  H  liioh  ihry  were  tu  fully  en- 
llil.'d. 

Mrs.  fJray  eridentiv  belong)  to  the 


11  (lie  principle  of  held  imi- 
I  .he  dial*  with  the  *«m« 
ml  il«i-ll<  <m  them  with  the 
ur,  JIM  ilid  her  kI'Tioui  pre> 
And  vvl  tliit  limilituda 
\i  fniiii  thi'ir  itudjiuft  b«> 
.iiii'  iinvi iiiur — (he  huui^n 


bi-BTl  !  and  arv  not  il*  lewnn*  ine<- 
hsiiMible  •  Unih  have  Rono  wilMn, 
and  Marched  dewpl*  their  own  ipir^ti, 
anil  briiUKhl  fiirlli  (nlo  l^hl  laMom  of 
I'alth,  and  Truth,  and  reftrictng  Hop*. 
Willi  both,  the  affectioM  form  at  one* 
thvir  ttri-ngih  and  ihoir  waalmeM  ■ 
Mcure  111  ihoiii,  they  endure  oil  (hinge 
— diuppfiintril,  or  wimndcd,  they  ar« 
undone.  Tha  pnrtry  of  each  lama 
li-at  ag-nn  inc^ldent*  than  upon  feeling* 
in  con*ei|nencf ;  *oine  pauifig  thought, 
often  "■  loo  deep  for  laan,"  i«  arre»ted 


a  la.tin» 


profTTKn,  and  turned  by  Ihem  into 
:infr  imnreHion.  through  tneana«f 
ithleii  Uric  embodying  it.     TU* 


■  ilh  many  writer*  both      teraii 


■  embodying  it 
it  the  anitenal  language 


and  having  come  from  the  heart,  no 
woiiiler  tt  goei  lo  it  again  iniinetliately, 
H'«  tnvr  parallelltma.  Just  a*  much 
M  we  ditlike  romparlMna  :  however, 
it  U  no  I'M  the  critic'*  nfUce  to  diico- 
Tcr  point*  t-t  limitarity  than  to  akhiUl 
theihadMofdHTerenoe.  Mr*.  Heman*' 
■tyla  i«  more  ornate  than  our  Uarj 
Anne'*.  She  delight  I  in  inuHrry  more, 
and  heap*  It  ap  in  Inxnriou*  proAulont 
•omrtime*  avrn  over  much.  She  waa 
thelwlter  lingniit  of  ihelwn,  and  inor* 
read  ill  fori-ii^  liivralur* — (flearaingt 
of  wliirb  maf  lie  icen  eonilaiitlv  in  her 
puemi.  IIb)  tile  reader  upvnei  a  book 
on  architecture,  and  faiiened  hi*  eye 
uii  the  Conipoiile  and  Cnrinlhlan  ur- 
4ft*,  wlibiQl  beltig  at  firti  (truck  by 
their  wiindriiui  ilmilarily,  and  Imme- 
diate ty  after  by  their  dUtinctire  cha. 
racier  ?  These  will  »crve  for  our  em* 
blema.  Miia  Landon  uaeil  to  eumpara 
iloiiiout  flow   uf  Mr*.  Ileniana' 


0  the  pure  and  *dentllte  lullan 
*lngin|t  of  our  day  ;  Mr*.  Gray  ha* 
lewedy  leaa  malady,  and  a  greuar  ab- 
•enoe  of  art,  baMiiae  in  hrr  (lyle  tbt  i» 
let*  ambition*.  We  'li>  not  know  that 
■ha  r'>u1d  hari'  pirrn  iii  tucb  gaiH  M 
Thi-  V„l,-r-  „f  Si-tiiii-,  -r  The  Tr«»> 
lure*  of  (he  Deep,  or  a  few  man  of 
lb*  eiquiiiicly  flnitbed  cAefb  d'mmrm 
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SkeiekeM/ram  ike  AMique^  mid  other  /Vmw. 


Fpon  hiii  soul  c*oovictioo  iteab, 
Ami  all  the  mournful  truth  r«Teal« ; 
No  other  love  hit  h«art  maj  bind, 
Noup^ht  lovelier  shall  he  ever  6ncl ; 
All  that  perfection  i^  his  own, 
Vit  doom  A  him  sUll  to  be  alone. 

MU  gulden  dreams  of  love  are  fled, — 
Henceforth,  how  coarse  and  cold 

Will  seem  the  maidens  h^  might  wed. 
And  nil  of  ear! hi v  mould  : 

What   though  he  sees  their  brigfateti 
charms. 

His  memory  all  their  power  diaarmn  , 

Hi;*  lon^iuf;  spirit  tumeth  ever 

I  nto  till-  imago  in  the  river. 

And  there  hi.t  patient  watch  he  kcep«, 

And  oft  in  hopeIe:»s  passion  weeps. 

And  so  he  die<I ;  but  in  his  stead 

A  spotless  flower  doth  grow. 
And  ^Mzi>th  Htill  with  drooping  head 

Into  the  iitream  below. 
It  was  not  idle  Tanitj 
That  bade  Narcissus  droop  and  die; 
So  many  a  young  and  ardent  breast 
Doth  terminate  its  hopeless  attest. 
And  hath  in  u!>ele^s  !«orrow  nmed. 
That  no  perfection  it  could  nnd  : 
No  heart  whose  fond  and  ferTent  tone 
Was  not  exceeded  by  his  own  ! 

So  )>erished  Narcissus,  even  from 
his  own  dear  loveliness  ;  and  what  a 
»Ad  »wQv{  application  of  the  storj  oar 
poete.vA  makes  !  In  another  strain  the 
i»[»e«\kfl  of  Death  under  a  far  different 
suisv  ;  let  us  turn  from  the  region  of 
Fancy  to  that  of  Faith,  and  listen  to 
her.  We  need  scarcely  ask  you,  rea- 
der, one  solemn  question — it  matters 
not  much  who  you  be,  or  what  the 
counting  of  your  years,  for,  alas!  we 
expect  but  the  one  reply  :— Ha?e  you 
not  »ome  time  or  other  mourned  for 
near  and  dear  friends?  At,  maiden 
in  the  first  flush  of  womanhood,  and 
widow  whose  sun  hath  gone  down  in 
darknoM,  and  grey-haired  sire  weepinff 
o\  er  A  desolated  hearth,  gather  ronna 
wa  and  respond  !  Ye  all  fainflj  pro- 
nounce the  one  same  word,  that  it  it 
so.  We  know,  then,  assuredly,  you 
have  never  forgotten  that  flrtt  day  of 
i)othii)>;neM,  when  you  sat  alone  by 
the  rhill,  bleak  form,  and  felt  how 
dnadful  a  thin^  .ttillneM  is — unbreath- 
ii)^'  stillites.H  in  the  human  frame  !  Rut 
in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  in  tha 
dailv  coijjlirt  hot  ween  your  h(»pea  and 
fearf,  in  voiir  converse  with  yom»  |cin4« 
w»rf  imt  \\m"m>  nieinories  still  iif^e^enl 
'^Ith  ynii,  n)rltin^'  down  your  ha^^n^M 
^f  heart  into  a  tenderness  w^i^L    iits- 


€it  potorr  of  tit  Bolr. 

Say  not  their  pow«r  it  o'er. 
Although  their  lipa  be  mvta,  their  llmba 
be  stUI : 
With  night,  unknown  before. 
Those  silent  forms  the  Bring  heart  may 
thrill. 

Who  stands  beside  the  bed, 
^'here  rests  the  icy  corpse  within  its 
shroud. 
Nor  feels  a  secret  dread. 
With  which  his  soul  ne*er  to  the  liYlag 
bowed? 

The  lowliest  son  of  earth. 
The  Tpriest  babe  that  Deuth  bath  smit- 
ten down. 
Hath  to  a  realm  gone  forth. 
To  those  who  gase  upon  them  all  un- 
known. 

An  awful  mjrstery,  sealed 
From  their  sad  eyes  that  weep  beside 
their  bier. 
To  them  hath  been  reYsalod, 
To  their  unprisoned  souls  mads  plain 
and  clear. 

They  are  the  constant  sign 
Of  God*s  great  truth_lbe  Dead,  both 
jrmt  and  small, 
Connrm  his  word  divine. 
That  all  hare  sinned,  and  Daath  hnlh 
passed  on  all. 


They  are  the 
The  harfest  of  the  Lord  shaU  All  tht 
earth. 
When  his  omninotanoe 
Shall  bf  big  the  mynads  frous  her  bos4mi 
forth. 

Say  not  their  power  is  o*er, 
Eren  when  mingling  in  the  lowly  dust } 

For  them  our  spirits  pour 
An  offering  forth,  in  holy  hope  and  trust. 

Where  is  the  place  of  grarea 
We  deem  not  hallowed  ?  fhere  is  sanc- 
tity 
In  every  wind  that  wares   , 
Us  grasses  tall,  or  stirs  its  wiUow-trea. 

Where'er  some  lonely  mound 
TeUs  of  the  »poi  where  mortal  relics 
rest. 
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UivrvTon       Who , 


And  if  to  the  e1lln-toT«d  wMrari  whj 
nu[   in    ■   jet   higher   degrM   to  the 

Are  we  better  thftn  our  hthenT 
We  are  wi9er>  but  Are  we  h^plcr? 
Not  that  we  igree  with  the  iMrmuU 
thni  wrclchedneu  U  OD  the  loorMwe 
wiili  lu.  The  Amount  of  humu  raU 
Bprr  we  deem  preltjmach  the  (vne  u 
ever  ir  wu  ;  it  i*  onlf  better  known, 
And  more  inveitigmted  | 
is  more  stmrtling  to  the  ineiperieoMd. 
But  has  our  witdora  brought  nt  lo- 
creued  jot  ?  We  greatljr  fear  noL 
Our  ngc  i.i  pre-erainentlj  a  mMter-of> 
fact  uni' :  VG  have  become  coldtgruiK 
ingi  gripinjc.  Toiling,  toiling  we  are 
from  morn  to  night  in  pnnuit  of  one 
demon-dell/  —  gold.  Man;  of  the 
tiriiici  hnvt'  become  antiquated  ;  while 
trc  hnvt;  iniported  tome  vieea,  which 

lull 

all  nature.  Our  children  are  too  wiae 
to  credit  the  legendi  that  made  otir 
ovn  hair  itand  on  end  ;  and  ghoeti 
and  goblini  are  all  laid — we  tappoea 
in  tlie  Ked  Sea.  The  meadow  whloh 
erewhile  showed  ui  the  IUr7-ring,aa 
if  to  put  for  ever  to  alienee  all  aturdj 
unbelievers,  is  now  croaied  bj  tha 
ma.<sivo  tram-wBj  ;  and  the  panting, 
pulling  monster  clatteri  OTCr  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  is  out  of  light.  And 
o  the  dreams  of  our  forefatbart-haTf 
,    along    with    thMT  OWB 


Uhrn  li  tlio  hifrh  uptrinit 
That  iho  alar-H  alcber  knew, 

Bora  at  ilia  pum  dMiring 
Fur  tb*  bol)'  uiil  tha  (rue  7 

Thr  faith,  lliat  moer  hall^ 
H*atrn'*  Starrjr  page  tfi  rea^ 

And  frametl  a  drvam,  exalte! 


Ome; 


Clir  Brrantf  sf  tfRr^ 

Tl»'  drvam«  of  old  hare  faded, 
I'hrir  wondrous  spells  are  o'er  i 

We  finnot  Iw  persuaded 
To  irv  ihi'ir  puwiT  oupe  more. 

(.lur  wi<dr>ni  nnw  ii  srorolDg 

Hint  ■■ur  fathers  deemed  a  boon  i 

Th<'  H  urld'a  liricht  elands  of  uoralnf 


Hai 


rld"»  hriel 
mel.,^  Cd 


hn-n. 


norlal  mould, 
riiink  fitly  i>r  (he  plianlasj 
Thnl  Iraini'd  tha  drums  of  old. 

l^  liiTi'  are  the  fair»  legions 

That  p<-<.pl.  d  vale  and  pore, 
\nil  .iiiT-]iri«.l  i-arlli'«  ri')(iotii 

Di.  ;l..rti  r-  ihi  ir  .---i-nee  haunted 
Ar.'M....mlii):L->il*  still. 

ftui    I'i'iu'hail.  diM-iidianled 
Tin- ....-^.l-i^tiaih"  rill. 

rherr'>  nnl  a  rhiM  who  listens. 
H'hm  tbeir  migie  tale  i*  told. 


Wlirre  i,  Ih.  Itlndrm)  IfMs 

Willi  wMT]'  eudiaM  i)owlt 
Still  hoping  10  inharil 

KiTth's  rtelxa,  aad  be  blest  f 
Xd  more  beeJda  his  Airtkaae 

The  alchemist  majr  bnd— 
Xo  more,  In  lonel;  sf^ 


S  Uiotu  of  barda  and  sagea. 

New  wisdom  caa  affaos  ; 
Draami,  that  have  won  iha  fearfWI 

Tu  bopa  for  better  daji . 
nrrama,  that  haTa  Alltd  the  tdieerfal 

With  terror  and  acaaaal 
All  ]«•*— dnih  nothlBg  linger 

Wiih  ilaalklasa  thing*  enrell*^ 
That  shall  not  nertab  and  deMrt, 

Amidit  rhe  ilrnami  of  old  r 


Y«_what  uphold  the  martfT 

Amidit  the  final  ■(rife. 
Whvn  he  r«fmed  to  barlar 

This  huljtailb  for  Ufa? 
What  i-hrarrd  tlia  pilgrim  straogari 


i  iheald  J  at  behold, 

And  wa>  tbr4r  |[liriaus  faith  a  dream, 
A  fading  drtam  of  Pld  ? 

Ho— by  the  babe**  deration 

LispMl  at  his  mother**  kaea. 
And  bj  her  deep  eootlon 

It*  carlj  tm«t  to  »ee; 
And  bj  the  bond  of  anion. 

The  fallhtbl  here  ma;  prore. 
And  bj  lb*  bleet  commtmloa 

Of  ransomed  ooe*  abeva. 
We  feel  that  here  no  tMom 

Was  with  lb*  patt  enroUad, 
That  the  Chriatiaa  faith  mav  Mrer  be 

AbaMletedraaMofaUl 
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i«  wpaLett  and  ntwut  doevf,  wa  tmt 
it  rrom  r11  itt  old  rrcoIlMitHKu  of  bMM 
ftnd  rriendi.  Mid  teai  it  awkf  lo  b«  k 
stranger  unong  itrangm?  TU*  ti 
no  doubt  "  trjiog  a  iDild«r  climale," 
u  the  phTaician*  Una  it ;  but  «tp*- 
rirnre  shoirt  that  in  owe  cm«*  oat  of 
ten,  it  ii  Irving  it  in  *tin.  Erar; 
pauin^'  tourist  in  continental  oonnlnM 
must  l>e  struck  with  ths  number  of 
Enfi^liili  namra  on  the  ^nvMlonM  of 
Ihf  different  cemeteriM.  Rome  ha* 
thpin  in  profuiion  ;  lo  hat  Nice,  and 
Fl.>r<>i>ci-,  and  (ienoi,  and  Naplei— 
just  )iri»inf{  that  in  so  tnmaj  cases, 
the  M]ITrrGr  was  sent  abroad— fu  die. 
This  it  the  crucltj  we  arraign.  Tbe 
fondest  wiih  of  the  inralid,  so  soon  at 
hopcorrecoverT  ii  changed  to  humbM 
atid  unmurmuring'  resignation,  u  to 
laj  his  hones  in  the  grave*  of  h'u  kin- 
dred ;  and  the  "  ^arjr  au  with  Wf 
fatkeri"  rises  continuallj  to  hit  lip*, 
as  he  TecU  this  world  lo  l>e  fast  clo*iiw 
upon  his  ^iew  for  erer.  "  It  i«  atad 
thing,"  sajs  an  old  fragment  we  pioked 
up  Tears  a([o,  "  to  feel  that  we  mutt 
die  awa;  fmm  our  home.  Tell  not 
the  invalid,  who  is  jeaming  after  bia 
diatant  countrj,  that  the  atmoapbera 
ariiund  him  is  soft ;  that  the  gale*  are 
filleil  with  balm,  and  tbe  flower*  are 
springing    from   the   green    eartb  j— 


h»  knnwn  that  th*  toflNl  air  to  his 
heart  would  h«  lli*  air  that  bangs  ovsr 
hi*  native  land;  that  more  gralrful 
than  all  tho  galcn  of  lliv  SuUlb,  wnnid 
breathn  the  low  Mhti^iers  of  aniiont 
■flection  ;  that  ihr  vnj  Icicles  dinging 
to  bi)  own  eaves,  anil  1)m  tnow  bast. 
iiig  Kgainit  his  own  wind»w*,  wnnld 
be  far  morn  plcaianl  lo  fal*  vjt*  than 
th»  bloom  and  verdnra  whirh  on); 
more  forcililjr  remind  him.  how  far 
he  ii  from  that  oni'  spot  which  ii  dnr«r 
lo  him  ihui  all  tho  world  boido.  Ha 
iUB«,  indeed,  find  stlimalile  friend* 
who  will  do  all  in  their  power  lo  pro- 
mote his  cvnifort  and  a»uam  hit 
paint  I    but    thej    unnot    supm    the 

tilacv  uf  ibc  lung-known  and  long- 
Dvvd  ;  ihiiv  cannot  read,  a<  in  a  book, 
tlie  luuto  laiigustfv  of  his  taev  [  thry 
have  ikot  leariiei)  to  wail  upon  bu 
haliiu  and  aniluipalu  bis  wanU,  and 
he  baa  not  learnwl  to  communicate, 
without  hMilation,  all  hit  withea,  im. 


daaolole  feeling  than  that  oonld  not 
vUt  hi*  aouL  How  much  i*  extiri*a»d 
b]P  that  form  of  oriental  bapadietioa, 
*  Mmg  fM  die  mm^  fw  Im^ntr 
And  all  tbea*  dioeiiig  IMinn  to  bomot 
ud  the  old  familiar  plaoa*,  Mr*.  Gra; 
baipainladin 


<  )h  :  tell  me  n^t  of  lunnv  luiU,  wild  clear  and  cloadlats  sUea, 
WhiTo  the  muiinlaiiu  and  the  plllar'il  domea  in  antique  glory  ris« 
And  tell  me  not  of  purpla  vine*,  and  ndlen  ■UDimcr  flowcri. 
Those  roandogr  ham*  will  tart c to Hfbt  Dir  few  remaining  bovrt. 
Start  nol,  deir  muthwr '.  do  not  WMfi,  sweet  sister  of  m;  heart '. 
Have  vou  not  fill  the  >unilnoniB|t  Uiat  htds  mo  hence  depart 
Have  ve  nnt  rrail  it  In  mine  tym.  and  no  mv  sunken  hrnw, 
Although  iDv  lipi  hare  oe'cr  rc> 


x; 


SiH-ak  nol  of  hope  \     I  know  hill  well  the  lamd  and  tba  aonr 
Thai  pirtare  all  the  diarms  lb*(  lo  lb*  *oMber«  laod*  bdaagf 
And  some  few  months  uo,  whan  beahh  «■*  tinging  ehttli  and  *j 
It  had  been  jov  to  ir^o  Ibetr  tbora*.  bnt  not  a*  now— to  dta : 
Home,  home  1  it  Is  a  blessed  HMud  nata  the  wanderer'*  ear. 
Anil  i.>  the  irearipd  peasant  wban  tbe  artntid*  la  near, 
'-    '-rlovbaki**; 


o  tbe  djlng  it 


V.  siitar :  let  tbe  mnrBaring  wetter*  breaaa 
mv  languid  brow  from  mj  aaoeitral  tree*  ; 
>u  that  Italia's  winds,  tboagh  (be  citroo'*  braatb  tbaj  bear, 
i-liii-ring  frrsbneis  of  ndna  own  dear  English  air  ? 
1   Iknow  ibeir  lovdj  hnal 


1  in  mv  ^.liildhood'i  glee,  1  Hitle  tboaght  of  death. 
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I^IL'-AmriMfi^mAtSitU, 


Hw  thrM  ymng  EngUihoMo  on  hvU 
■nd  k  kdf  mountod  on  ft  mnl^  ooviMT 
tlowlj  alongi  gkiiiv  •boat  (bta  on  w 
udes,  and  uiparoiitlj  uwler  no  oar* 
or  aiiilpt;  wMtcvvr.  "  Strong  iJiBp- 
tomi,"  (liiiuglit  we,  "  that  thtir  roomi 
bava  txvn  engagcil  berorthand."  Tbo 
gentlpiiiEii  were  in  the  higbait  ^oo  | 
uDe  uf  ihrra  Memed  partioularl;  fan*- 
tiaua,  nnJ  hU  nitlj  mUIm  eouTiilMd 
tfa«  olhere  aith  UoghMr.  Tboir  fair 
campanioii,  who  «u  jaang,  ud  Ttir 
prett;.  did  not  appoar  to  ontor  moM 
tnto  iho  merrimenl.  Pmba|w  ih*  «M 
tircil. 

Our  lurmiM  i 
•ngagcd,  waa  corr«ct.  Id  ft  (inr 
tninuttK  afler  the  partj  bad  tauntrrad 
into  (he  inn,  we  mw  the  ladj  ttai  " 
at  thp  raMtDfDt  of  oDe,  which 
locked  when  we  were  inatalled  into  our 
etcPuitiK  quartcTB.  Sho  had  thrown 
ofT  ncr  >ba*l  and  bonnet  to  cool  hi^ 
Mir ;  and  her  long  dark  hair,  Ut  down 
in  order  to  ra-airanga  it  after  tb*  rid*i 
fell  in  rich  and  glou^  profoaion  over 
her  iliDulderi.  Leaning  forward  ont 
of  the  caiement,  ibe  appeared  to  ba 
■cannins,  with  eHger  aaxietjr,tha  wit»d- 
ing  inth  down  the  mountain,  and  ae 
■he  atood  with  her  email  -'r**'**'- 
looking  head  and  beautiful  throat 
(lightlj   adTanoed,    aba    waa   quila    a 

The  mountain  lop  waa  now  oofwad 
wilh  |>eople  itrolling  abouli  or  leatad 
nn  thf  wooden  benchet,  or  aUa  in 
lillle  iinols  on  the  abort  *mooth  turf 
wilh  which  the  lummit 
Nolhing  could  be  more  delightful 
the  repiMT,  and  the  beaut;  of  that 
luM'lv  cvrninfi  hour,  after  IM  fatjgva 
and  ^ral  of  the  daj'i  aacmt.  TMre 
wai>  Hiiiivlbing  ■«  light  in  tbe  fragrant 
mountain  air,  that  it  conuntnicaied 
an  inilfscribablebuojrancjtotheepiritl^ 
and  ninde  the  imagioatioD  reid  wilh 
lenfiild  enjojmenl  arer  the  magniAowat 
pioiure  uultpread  un  all  (idea.  Tb* 
|(lo«ing  cluuda  of  luniet  began  to 
|(Tiiu)>  Ihemteliei  in  beftutlAil  miwie 
DVi-r  the  tope  uf  the  anowj  wealetu 
)>«ak>{  and  whcrrTcr  (ha  •;*  raated. 
wh.-ther  un  the  clear  expanea  of  eh; 
aliovr,  liic  iiu]*niloui  chain  of  Alps 
ari>uii<l.  ur  ihe  Tut  map-like  procpect 
ol  w  iiidinK  rucn,  iDiiling  Tallin,  glia- 
telling  liiket,  i  illifree,  wood*,  and 
fprtil.'  plaii»  lienealh,  all  wai  beantj 
and  one  ban  (meat. 

A   group,  (vniitting  of   a   Dnniik 


1  eonriart  Mt  an  th«  frn«  ■ 
Ihtl*  wa;  below  oi.     A  few  iiJiMlii 


•Idarl;  gwitUnian  wae  broogfat  nn  bj 
two  nan  in  a  etoiii  i  ptrinr,  ana  Mt 
down  on  ft  epot  dmw  tlw  brink  «f  iba 
nredpioa,  whlcti  eominaBdad  one  af 
tb*  tnoet  iphndid  riawa.  Ha  waa  ft 
■itarsblv  Miiaeiatad  ebjaet,  and  bad 
kwt  tha  M*  of  aU  bb  Umba.  BaeUa 
Um  walkad  a  yoong  maiw  who  eataad 
to  watoh  and  taod  bim  witb  davotad 


ibnat  nong  I 

I  to  ateiro  Itt  I  ooold  BOt 
bclp  rdUetiw  witb  gratitnd*  on  tba 
gBodnaai  oTPraTidano*.  TIm  Ak 
idghtT  diipMer  «f  •v*Dta  fpi 
Bwoinill/  UM  •olWagiaf  Ua  «c«r 
tar«a>  «m  MUMt  tdna;  a  drop  af 

■iKithiLig  iweetneu  lo  mingle  in  l}i* 
bitter  cu|i.  (Iiat  fur  uur  uwn  iiiu,  and 
thoH  of  our  furrfalbera,  wu  are 
doonwl  to  drink.  Jon  and  torrowt 
are  mora  wiaall}  ileaJt  out  lliao  we 
are  afit  lo  im^n*>  Tlie  lonnr  «• 
lire,  tbe  more  cunilnoed  wa  baootn* 
of  tlw  doligfaiAil  Wuth,  thai  few  ar« 

ifhoUja 

outward  aj 
■!uiiclude< 

Tbe  poor  invalid  wboganriacta 
iheH  refteotioe^  gtaad  wnxaA  Ua 
with  (uoh  \almm  Mi4  b•i■^r  wh^ 
ment,  that  tfaa  ena*  nf  Ua  ffliMlm 
ap|>e«rrd  quite  loet.  HIl  wan  BliliM 
iiancn  wai  far  mar*  radiant  w)tb  bap> 
pintat.  than  tliat  uf  man;  *  on*  pr^ 
eenl.  bleated  with  the  om  of  all  Ua 
lliaba— ftod  b*  tumad  roond  to  abir* 
bia  pUftMir*  with  the  ;outiiAil  eoa> 


whoU;  ami  thoroughlt  nJearalile  ai 
[ward  apptaranco  migfal  lead  na  1) 


miuib  anxioua.  walchfill 
'fti  •nroMad  inararj 
a  of  that  nong  Han  ■ 


look  and 

••  faring  tb*  loT*  of  women."     I 

alnoct  worlh  while  to  tn/Bw,  to 


■■  Ever;  night,  and  aver;  n  ^ 
aaid  on*  of  our  gnidtaf  wbo  bad  Joined 
na  wban  w*  want  out,  "  aa  ei 


jronaf  mm  i*  alw«}«  hj  kii  Mda,  libt 
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pouibio,  and  at  th«  tame  Itmey  with 
the  utmost  tendemetSy  the  obdurate 
poodle  was  proof  against  sach  flatte- 
ries, and  in  due  time  ho  deliberately 
roAe,  and  moved  away. 

Then  we  discoTered  that  poor  Berr 
was  deplorably  lame.  It  was  with  the 
g^e•te^t  difficulty  he  conld  drag  him- 
self into  the  house.  We  enquired  the 
reason  of  the  wood-cntter,  and  he 
began  a  long  tale,  of  which  Rerr  was 
the  hero,  and  wherein  he  played  a  moat 
distinguished  part.  But»  alaa!  we 
could  but  half  make  out  the  man's 
patois,  and  there  was  no  one  near  to 
act  as  interpreter  in  German  or  French. 
Much  there  was  about  a  fierce  wolf» 
and  a  desperate  conflict ;  about  a  pit 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  the  white 
snow  stained  and  toiled  with  blood* 
Wo  gathered  enough  to  increase  infl* 
nitely  our  respect  for  the  Taliant  Berr* 
and  to  make  us  regard  him  as  a  model 
of  courage  and  fldelity. 

A  sudden  cry  of  delight  caused  us 
to  look  round,  while  the  wood-man 
WAS  speaking.  It  proceeded  from  the 
pretty  Englishwoman,  who  came  flying 
down  the  path,  with  her  whole  coun- 
tenance so  lit  up  and  glowing  with  joy, 
that  it  actually  looked  radiant.  A 
tall,  slender  young  man,  dressed  In 
much  the  same  sort  of  cojhme  di 
voyageur  worn  by  the  lady's  three 
companions,  walked  lightly  up  the 
ascent,  flourishing  his  alpen-stock  OTor 
his  head. 

<*  Oh  !  I  have  been  in  such  an  asponj 
about  vou  !*'  she  exclaimed ;  and  thtf 
tones  were  so  penetrating  and  eipres 
sive,  they  vibrate  still  in  my  ear. 
'*  Dear  Charles,  what  can  havecUayed 
you  !»o  long?" 

In  the  overflowing  of  her  rapturet 
the  voung  wonuui  was  about  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  newly- 
arrived,  and  cover  him  with  oarcsses  $ 
totally  forgetting  place,  time,  and  smr- 
rounding  eves.  She  was  recalled  to  a 
sen^e  of  all  by  the  merry  laugh  of  one 
of  her  party,  who  began  to  quia  her 
uiuu*  rcifully.  Covered  with  blushes 
ami  rotifusion,  »he  wreathed  her  arm 
%(ithin  tliat  of  her  *' dear  Charles,** 
ftn<i  they  disappeared  into  the  hotel. 

Thi<4  httle  scene  set  us  speculating 
on  the  relative  positions  of  the  English 
partv. 

"  bride  and  bridegroom,  no  doubt  of 
that  ;*'  said  one — *'  and  the  three  jovng 
men  arc  eitbcc  friends  or  brotl^i 


**  Newly  married,  and  to  sepirm 
on  an  excursion  up  the  Rigbl  I  impoa- 
siUe  r*  objected  another.  <•  A  yom^ 
hosbaod  would  hardly  turrendir  Ms 
fidr  charge  to  the  care  of  any  friend 
or  brother,  in  the  lioney*mooa:  be- 
sides, they  both  look  over-iuveuUe  to 
have  entered  already  the  holy  state.** 

««  Well,  we  shall  see.  When  the 
kir  lady  has  her  glores  off,  to-niclitf 
al  the  tabU^'hoto,  a  gboce  «t  her 
**  ring-finger,**  as  the  Germans  oall  lt» 
will  soon  settle  that  point*** 

^  Affopot  to  the  iaUe^koUi*  said 
one  of  our  party,  **  it  mnsl  be  gettinr 
late.  The  sun  has  set  these  ten  n£ 
nutes,  almost  every  one  b  gone  int 
and  it  has  become  toty  cold.  Had  we 
not  better  return  to  the  house  ?** 

This  prudent  suggestion  reminded 
ns  that  we  had  breahlhsted  befiire 
eight  o*clodt,  and  not  eaten  anrthi^g 
since.  The  beat  of  the  day,  during 
tiM  asoent,  had  made  a  drapght  m 
water  the  onl  v  refreshment  tlwl  wae 
neeeptablet  and  since  then  we  had  been 
loo  much  amnaed  to  think  abont  Inn- 
eheon.  it  was  now  Just  seren*  so 
thM  itwatUgh  Urn.  tobe  h«i«ryi 
and  very  nuiwry  we  were,  as  we  aoon 
diseovered,  wnen  there  was 
■MMre  to  oeenpy  our  attention. 

Our  thonghu  reverted  mther 
ionsly  to  the  tales  of  starvation  so 
cnrrent  respecting  monntnin^top  inns 
in  general,  and  the  Hotel  Rlgi-Cnlni 
in  particular )  and  not  a  lew  aomnvknl 
doubtlnl  hopes  were  eacpressed  nssong 
oar  party,  that  mine  hoet*s  larder 
might  be  eonal  to  the  large  liemandi 
tkat   would  be   mde  upon  it  tkia 


After  ^wn  ptm  da  letftttf,**  we  do* 
tfunded  into  the  satff^^l-nNnMfsr— .into 
which  apartaMnt  we^  ladies^  eonld 
■mke  a  more  dignified  enlrle  than  onr 
eavaliers^  seeing  that  oar  heads  ran  no 
risk  of  an  ontimard  oontaet  with  the 
rafrervd  ceiling.  The  two  long  tahiee 
wen  now  decked  out  with  olotha, 
which,  if  not  of  the  finest,  were  aa 
white  as  snow:    a  very   resptetahla 


array  of  lishts,  in  candWetieks  of 
shapes  and  forms,  were  disposed  along 
them,  together  with  some  hooMly  at* 
tempts  at  table  ornaments,  whieh  eor* 
responded  with  the  primitive  chametar 
of  the  place. 

One  table  was  devoted  to  ten  and 
ooffte  eqmpaffes,  for  sneh  of  the  gneata 
as  hid  drtnd^  dirndl  and  very 
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«»nD  waUr  and  to«*bt  tb«r«Mrnwl 

MlraitiM  for  anotlMr  ^ow,  or  nor* 
bell  coTering ;  rverj  *Mra  trunpllng 
of  fret  and  conftuion. 

At  lut  th«  din  of  nnod*  bmtwd 
ilielf  gradiuIlT,  and  tilonos  began  to 
reign  over  the  teeming  booiMiold. 
In  the  room  next  to  aura,  whloh  waa 
ownpietl  bj  the  Aaxen-baired  Rnaaiaa 
and  her  ckaptron,  tbe  wfat«p«riM| 
Toicea  and  lofl  silverj  laughter  had 
giren  place  to  the  even  brealhiog  of 
oalm  reptne  ;  and  we  prepared  to  fal> 
low  the  eiample  of  our  nelghbom  on 
tbe  other  tide  of  the  thin  partitioB. 

That  the  lordi  of  the  oreatioQ  poa> 
ttta  manifold  ailTantagra  over  nt.  It* 
ladifi,  !■  an  incotilrorortible  point  | 
and  that  a  man  of  "goodly  ttaltiro" 
it  more  to  be  detired  than  one  of  laM 
elevatpil  dimeiuioni,  ii  an  equally  Mt^ 
bliihpcl  fact.  NevertbeleH  thar«  M* 
certain  circumitancii  in  which  0rM 
perffcliotit  maj  be  allonded  with  ilW 
ConTpnience.  My  litter  and  I  had 
oaute  tu  be  satiified  both  with  our  aaa 
and  aiie,  ai  we  laid  oar  tired  limb* 
on  Ihv  little  wbi  to-curtained  wooden 
bedi,  of  which  our  tall  friend  at  Lu> 
oemo  had  complained  to  (telinglj. 
Hera  waa  an  occation  oa  which  then 
waa  Mmething  to  be  gained  bj  not 
being  a  man — and  a  man  mor«o*er  of 
lix  feet  high.  I'erhapi  it  wai  owfng 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  dar'*  eicoraion  t 
but  the  couch  of  the  Sybarite  oonld 
not  have  teemed  mure  luiuriotu  to 
n>,  ihnn  the  litllo  rude  beda  of  tba 
Hotel- Kigi' culm,  and  tbare  wai  not  w 
much  aa  a  doubled.up  roa«.|eaf  to  in- 
terrupt the  <lei'p  (lumber  in  wMeh  w* 
were  loon  plunged. 

Cruel  llcrr,  (o  diilurb  inoh  daUght- 
ful  r«poi?,  and  diipel  the  Ury  dreMU 
inipirvU  by  the  light  mountain  air  I 


^J. 


Thvr. 


glimmer  of  da* 


hoarfc  harkitigi ;  doI  cron  light  anoogb 
to  diiciTD  hii  )ba)(gi>  form,  which  wa 
judgi'd  by  the  lounti  to  b«  Mationad 
juit  ouLiida  the  doori  and  oopoaita 
our  win.luw.  Tli«  reaaon  of  thia  daily 
diiiurbancc  lo  thi;  houtchold  wai,that 
among  thuM  who«e  nocturnal  Itivonaii 
wai  ruiiml  the  Move  in  the  •a/£>-4- 
iiiiiii^'''r,  ndil  whoMi  •lumbern,  donbl- 
l(u,  HiTi'  [ml  verv  |iror»und  or  eom- 
forialilr,  there  were  alwayi  aon*  ra*t> 
Jen  ijiiriu,  who  were  afraid  of  not 
being  in  time  for  the  inn-riM.  Tlieaa 
wtd  to  rouM  up  looj  b«fgn  tltm 


wu  any    nerruily   for  an  dolnji  and 
Lktuu  forth  l»  ICC  hnw  tnatlrrv  wrr* 

SiiiiK  on  in  the  aa*C  ;  and  lht<  faiihfiil 
err,  not  perhapa  i\nttr  nnderttandtn^ 
tbe  rrucin  of  thrlr  mnnnii^ti  at  that 
untimely  hour,  (Iniined  it  hit  duty  to 
give  not iM  lu  hii  ntailora  that  folk* 
were  a*tir  in  the  pr-etniica. 

His  warniuhT  w«t*  •>  vociferou* 
that  tliey  effeetuallj  "  marriered  ilvep." 
Wv  ant  up,  and  \rj  the  futil  though 
■lowly  inoreaiifig  light,  commrnceil  our 
tolUlle.  It  wai  nearly  eotn|ilcl»d 
when  a  itep  waa  heard  on  the  creak- 
ing tlairi  t  )■  approaefaed  |  a  hoavT 
knock  dM(<*nde((  on  the  door,  and 
a  llichled  candle  wu  laid  down 
oulatd*.  We  heard  the  Mine  cer». 
mony  p*rftirnie<i  all  along  the  corrU 
dnr,  nuliid*  each  room  in  luccetaloo, 
and  aniwera  wer"  returned  lo  lb« 
amieal  In  avarv  variwty  of  linpattanf, 
chf^rful,  alATifvd,    cr>iu,   and    iletpf 

luimedlately  aflo-  tha  rrvtiOr  aotind- 
vd.  I  had  never  hearil  the  Alpine 
bom  before,  and  wa*  not  at  all  pra. 
iu  effrct.  The  aoft  flota- 
twelled  harroonlnuelyondio 
car,  and  there  waa  •amttbing  ao  aiin- 
I>la  and  ao  wild  wlihol  tn  the  itrvnt 
thai  it  wai  deitglitful  to  lliicn  !□  them. 
How  Imorioaa  would  have  been  tha 
awakinit  lo  aueh  pleaaant  melody  I  I 
felt  inclined  lo  be  very  anrrv  with 
poor  Berr  for  robbing  ut  of  ihi)  rn- 
joymt'nti  though  to  hii  rude  inlnrnp- 
tlou  uf  ooT  aluiaban  w«  weT«  indeMad 
for  beiiifT  aUf  to  dnaa  wmftttobty 
and  al  our  aa**.  ThoavwhoilMaetrii* 
until  the  aumnoni  of  tha  horoi  mtild 
have  had  time  far  bnt  rvry  KrunUing 
tnllet1t«  indeed. 

Ii  waa  now  patt  four  it'elock.  Wa 
left  onr  room,  and  joining  lonte  of 
our  party  on  tba  italn.  *aal  ool  on 
tha  nowrtaln-toB.  T)m  awMPt  nen^ 
log  air  wu  b^tMrikM;  IMi  ud 
fragrant,  and  (ho  f«-oipMt  ill  nnad 
•o  Bovat  and  oniqaa,  thM  lb*  «flMt 
waa  alinoat  (hrilUng.  The  rigantto 
Aipln*  panorama,  Iracod  darkly  npon 
tlie  horiaon  and  liecoming  gradually 
more  an>1  more  dliluict  in  the  grawitig 
ti|{hl.  had  •omelhinic  moat  tniflcrioua 
and  (hadow-like  in  iti  eapeft.  But  I 
am  not  i^oinft  lo  weaken,  by  a  rain  at- 
trmpt    at    dcacription,    the   i 

Mdaewi  bj  thb  •  - 
That  haart  mrt 
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one  eoul«l  tell.  He  gmve  a  wild  jell» 
and  rushing  back  to  where  hit  wife 
waa  coming  on,  with  the  little  children 
•porting  betide  her,  he  threw  hit  arms 
round  ner  waitt,  and  dragged  her 
towardt  the  brink,  thouting  out,  *  Now 
for  a  jump^now  for  a  jump  I* 

*'  It  wat  a  dreadful  tight  to  tee  the 
delicate  creature  ttrugglinff  in  the 
grasp  of  the  madman:  and,  oh!  to 
hear  her  shriek  of  agonised  terror 
at  he  forced  her  along  with  him  to* 
wards  the  precipice!  No  one  conld 
give  any  assistance;  those  that  were 
ttanding  by  seemed  paraljxed  with 
horror.  She  gave  but  the  one  tcream^ 
and  then  her  tongue  was  frosen  with 
fear»  an<l  her  cheekt  and  lipt  ghattlj 
white,  like  those  of  a  corpse,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  husband  with  tuch 
an  imploring  look  of  agony  and  tup- 
plication,  1  shall  never  forget  it  I  It 
was  amazing  the  resistance  the  made, 
that  Mreak,  slender  woman,  against  a 
powerful  man,  now  doubly  strong  from 
his  frenzy  I  What  strength  terror 
can  give  even  to  the  most  helplett! 
Still  the?  were  each  moment  nearing 
the  brinic ;  she,  who  had  gotten  down 
upon  her  knees  in  the  strugfgle,  catch- 
ing, and  grappling,  and  clinging  in 
desperation  to  every  projecting  stone 
and  sod,  as  she  was  dragged  along  the 
ground.     It  was  an  awful  sight ! 

'*  The  frantic  IViissian  becune  more 
and  more  excited.  Jean  Herts  and 
young  Kuller,  the  two  »trongest  and 
roost  active  of  our  g^idet,  said  that 
his  strength  was  like  that  of  ten  men : 
he  had  but  one  arm  to  keep  them  off 
with,  for  the  other  wat  wound  round 
his  wife,  and  yet  with  that  he  resitted 
all  their  efforts.  The  lady  too,  poor 
creature !  baffled  them  almost  at  much 
at  he  did  :  instead  of  helping  them  In 
trying  to  disengage  her,  her  onW  en- 
deavour was  to  save  her  hutband,  not 
herself.  She  continued  clinging  to 
him  and  struggling,  as  though,  heaven 
help  her !  she  could  keep  him  away 
from  the  dreadful  edge. 

"At  la»t  the  |>eople  tucceeded  in 
teparating  them — it  wat  Herts  who 
tore  the  poor  thing,  in  tuite  of  her- 
telf,  from  the  clutch  of  the  maniac. 
As  for  him,  no  one  could  hold  him : 
he  hrokf  through  them  a\\  like  a  tiger, 
and  with  a  yell  that  made  the  rockt 
re-echo,  dashed  himself  frantically 
down  the  precipice  !  1  need  not  de* 
•cribe  the  fall,  at  his  body  bounded 
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fnm  point  to  point*  iMviaf  a  tn/b% 
on  evCTT  rodi  and  bosh  |  hm  a  ftwr* 
ownt  of  qolTering  fleihf  tbera  Uoocqr 
hair,  torn  threds  and  clota  of  gora* 
Look  down  thert,  and  jo«  cao  Jw%a 
for  yonnelf,  and  Imagina  tha  maqglad 
matt  that  raaohed  the  bottom. 

*<Some  of  oor  moit  acti?a  jvmg 
own  ituccetded  in  rcaohing  tha  mt* 
and  bringing  op  all  that  ramaiaaa  of 
tba  PruMian  onctr.  Tbaneatnoni* 
Vag  they  put  tha  poor  wUb  and  Imt 
little  onet  into  two  i,kA\m$  k  pmUmn 
and  a  melancholj  prooenion— tha 
Ihring  and  the  dead  coainenead  tiM 
dticent  fmuk  tha  Rigi.  So  mowaM 
a  cortege,  wbera  all  b  usiially  gaklj 
and  plMMirt,  ntrer  took  ita  way  tmrn 
tha  HoteURifftcnlm  before  P 

The  precij^ot,  which  had  been  tha 
•etna  of  this  tragedy,  is  ahnoet  tha 
only  really  perpendicolar  one  In  tha 
place ;  the  othnr  sides  of  the  mooi* 
tain  sloping  rather  gradaally  down* 
wardt.  Our  attention  was  attracted 
towardt  the  path  leading  np  to  the 
inn  by  a  very  pretty  scene— the  arriral 
of  a  Urge  party  who  had  pessed  tha 
night  at  the  Stafiel-hans  ana  the  bate 
lower  down.  The  ladiee  monnted  ott 
mnles,  with  oloitss-d-jMrlfar,  pedes 
trians,  guides.  Ice  fbrmed  a  most  pie* 
toresque  pilgrim-like  growk  and  aeen 
by  the  dim,  mominff  twilignt,  H  had  a 
pecnliar  and  charming  eflSet. 

Almost  all  the  inmates  of  the  hotel 
were  now  assembled  on  the  moaataia 
top,  in  eager  eipcctation  of  the  son* 
rise.  It  was  wy  amosing  to  see  them 
issuing  successively  from  the  lnn»door» 
some  who  had  imatpned  they  had  overw 
slept  themselves  looking  lirjghteaed 
and  onlf  half  awake  \  others  hastily 
completing  the  toileUe  thegr  dared  not 
linger  within  doors  to  ftabh— lasten- 
lag  a  cloak,  ^or  tyiog  a  neckcloth ; 
smoothing  down  a  refractory  cwlf  or 
fmtting  some  other  little  inishiag 
stroke  to  their  costume.  We  recog* 
nised  the  fair-haired  Rasshm  and  her 
party;  the  pretty  EngUshwomaa  look* 
log  at  happy  at  possiMe»  with  her  arm 
within  that  of  her  husband:  and  ia 
short,  all  oor  tahk^k6^  companieaa 
of  the  previous  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  light  coothiaed  m> 
dually  increasing,  and  a  richer  hae 
began  to  overspread  that  part  of  the 
horiaon  upon  which  the  sun  was  ahout 
to  emerge.  The  eastern  sky  assumed 
a  golden  tinge^  flecked  with  light  clouda 
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time  il«f*rir<),  and  in  tnvfnln;  the 
corriJor  to  aee  kft«r  our  bagngr,  tb« 
open  Hnor*  of  th»ir  roonu  Mtr*y«d 
"  ihe  HTrels  of  tlie  priton  bomt."  uid 
brouicht  to  lijiht  man^  n 


Bed*  and  malrusfi 
MTant^eil  wirb  luch  ingennitj  and  teo- 
nnmv  of  npire,  ilial  IhH  puial?  »h 
how  ihcir  re«pt>p|ive  ocetipanta  •*« 
manai.')-<l  to  >;el  into  them.  In  ahorti 
the  devici-i  retorted  to  in  the  rafain  of 
K  cronileii  iteanier  were  nothing  com- 
parr'l  lo  ihoiii>  In  tlie  narrow  apart, 
meiits  of  the  Hotel  Kigi-culm. 

Ilerr  wan  fated  at  (he  door  when 
wi'  in're  oiiiiTgriti(f  fVom  it.  He  ae- 
tuallv  mnilmwondiMl  to  recogniie  ma 
bv  a'vUiliie  movement  of  the  tdl  and 
a  ^lanre  from  under  hi*  tangled  hair 
as  we  (ja^^eil.  Thii  anexpedtd  mark 
uf  favour  nna  moit  ^■'•■■■'^■|*9 :  f' 
proved  thHi  my  tender  Mfiduilie*  of 
the  evoniiij;  hefnre  had  not  been  alto- 
gether •  ilfi.iut  effect  on  the  imperturb- 
able nittur.'  of  the  dog.  How  much 
we  prlnelh.il  ahichit  ia  difficult  to  ob- 
tain 1  A  tcood-huinoured,  aoft-bearted 
apatiict  might  biva  loaded  roe  with 
fawning  cnrvoen  without  caiulng  anr 
of  the  (aiiifaction  produced  by  the 
hnlf'Pullen  grefling  of  Berr. 

A  liu«v  and  a  prettv  acene  w^^hst 
in  front  of  tliv  inn  when  the  vanou* 
guf<ti  mere  preparing  for  departure. 
Thero  wai  mourning  of  male*  and 
■trapi'ing  lip  of  luggage;  guide*  bur- 
rting  biTt)  and  tlivre;  adieui  Kti 
••  Ix.ii  viiva'.H-."  i\i-hanged;  the  din  a( 
DierrT  v.iii'vn,  and  finally  the  diaper- 
(iim.  wlieii  rath  parti  look  it*  reapac- 
live  wav.  and  all  mighl  be  leen  wiad- 
ini'  dawn  the  varioui  paths  leaving 
the  IlirU-  "  lio^telerie '■  lo  lilance  and 
repoMf,  until  eiening  bronghl  again  a 
reiii'WAl  of  Ihe  hu*>  icene. 

Ai  ihu  .StaftVI-hflu*  the  path  (o 
KiMsnarlii  diverge*  from  tbe  Weggia 
onr.  and  ilirre  we  (laiued  to  breathe 
our  h..r'i>n.  The  moment  we  *>opped, 
l>ni>r  h I1 1 1I |i- backed  Friti,  who  leenied 
alikiii!!  i>n  the  valch  lo  pouncfl  upon  a 
pr'il<aMi'  iu>luiner,  made  hia  appaar- 
ano- :  au.|_<.!>.  .Ii.^rnre  to  tbe  lasle  of 
till-  ai:<-:  — ilxri'  mji  ilie  ><|uirrTl,  that 
chrf  •r.rurtf  lit"  wiioj  rarving,  atill  un- 
purcliaw  d,  ^ind  iirou[>iing  in  elerated 
pl.u-1-  •ni  tl.i'  li.iiid  and  in  llie  heart  of 
III*  ariM.    He  i>vld  it  up  with  gliataa. 

roii.iiiig    ill.-    Bpjwsl.      I'vor    timple 
i'mt  1  tliB  commendatiunn  we  beitowtd 


upon  hit  handiwork  aa  we  tnarfa  tt  our 
oBn,  trrmi'd  to  gite  bim  far  more 
dplight  than  ihe  batien  ha  recaired  in 
eipliBJige  fjf  the  ireaiure. 

We  loon  found  out  thai  oar  |raidM 
had  Ki*'n  u*  bt  no  mean*  an  aiagg». 
rated  account  of  the  ateepnaa*  or  rUff- 
grdneu  of  the  path  to  KonnachL  In 
man*  place*  it  wa*  tery  maeh  Uba 
ridinitdawn  itwra,  and  th*  Mtiaalion 
wai  far  from  being  agreenble.  Added 
to  ihiii  mj  (teneroble  Roiinantt  liad 
lott  a  klior,  and  tnndr;  ■lontbtae  mi 
H>  part  liaJ  loggnltd  to  me  the  Ida* 
llial  mr  own  fict  «  uuid  ha  a  •afer  and 
pleaiajitrr  muile  of  ciitirejanoo.  Uj 
eompaninni    joining    in     the    npininni 

■  F  (oon  juTnjHil  diiwo  from  our  ateede 
and  jirucpMlril  on  fool. 

The  morning  wsi  delicionair  cool, 
and  we  tnok  ailvantaga  of  our  liberty 
la  (trail  from  Ihe  {Mtli  into  tvtnptiitg 
bllle  Di'nli*  where  ■iHHiiwera  grew 
In  the  (bade,  iodling  ihe  hand  of  iha 

fa«*er-li}i.  Tb«  Alp*.  a»  r*ery  one 
nt'W*.  are  famed  fur  (he  boa ut?  and 
«ariet;  of  iheir  wild  &..mtr*.  We 
Here  (uu  lain  for  Ibe  Alpen-ruarn,  the 
IntKlieii  of  (he  muuntain  gardan— • 
■pw-ir*  of  Hho-|iHl#ndron  «how  gor- 
geuu*  duller*  uf  toarlel  blaacom  rrnwa 
lite  RiKhi'i  brow  in  the  montb  of  May, 
anil  fi-imi  a  hrautifUl  riiB(ra(l  wlih  ibe 
glittering  ahlle  mnw  and  the  tialdiea 
uf  fmh  emlinv.  Tbe  gvnllaiirlU, 
hnwerer,  •»*  In  fiill  bloom,  and  lu 
lotele  Im'II*  uf  rich  deep  blue  l>eepr4 
out  In  brilliant  diulen  from  Wuod 
eeiTT  rock  and  wae.  Tbire  vaa 
anotW  baauhful  flowtr  teaemUlaf 
ill*  |r*ntiaiivl)a  lo  coloar,  the  MoaaMaa 
of  ■  hirh  Krew  alntig  lb*  alendet  el 


^-like 


nf  white 


aihei  and  a  proIMM 

iriv>d4ll)e>,  wild  geradnn, 

Il..>.^r«    which    we    h>d 

■*rnre  were  acaltr  red  aOMOf 

and  graaa  in    bright  luau* 


M'l.i-n  <>»  liod  [.riK-erded  *i 


a  group  of  people  eoUeelad  ostMa  a 
ehatelel,  who  i«e«ed  to  be  eaa^Uog 
•omeihing  *en  euriouilj.  We  west 
to  the  ipot  and  found  them  mwonai 
inga  man  who  held  In  hi*  hand  alargw 
bird  which  he  had  ahet  that  BMBiag 
among  the  peak*  and  had  jut  broiigfct 
borne.  It  waa  a  magnlfioint  arwrtwe 
of  Ihe  Mae  and  eokitir  of  a  rery  larfe 
eagle,  and  from  lbs  ahape  of  tM  b«ak 
looked  of  the  Tolttttw  Uribk  Th* 
oaUed  it  m  Vr^uta,  and 


IW4.J 


The  houtehold  of  Lftd; 
LanglcT  «u  increuci],  during  the  d«j 
folloning  the  adTraturM  related  In  ifaa 
lut  rwo  chitplcni,  li*  the  rrlurn  at 
two  sluut  lervantsi  whntn  the  hnd  Mnt 
uj>on  various  errands  to  a  (.■oiuidrrnble 
distance  from  Lan^lp;  Halt;  and  in 
the  evening,  the  itennrd  and  bii  nun 
came  liicli,  as  the;  termed  it — thoufrh 
in  truth,  ihejr  both  ordinarily  lived  m 
a  house  and  cottagi'  n)>niil  lou  iniln 
off—to  the  dir«l1ing  ("  i'..  .■■■  I  '..f.. 
ThehinJ.too.arrir 
lodging  in  the  hou*  I 

servant,  William,  was  busy  amonKtt 
iho  Tariners  and  linanls,  talking  with 
one— whispering  with  another — wink- 
ing at  a  third.  Langley  Hall,  in  tmth, 
bernme  iiuiCe  a  gaj  place  ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mililia  men  from  Bcrerlej, 
everv  morning  saw  Ave  or  ni  good  m>. 
men,  snmi'times  eight  or  nine,  attenoing 
Lailv  Margaret's  order*  and  directioiu 
about  farming  malteri.  Captain  H*r- 
gooii  fi'lt  somewhat  uneasy  ;  for  tbete 
visitors,  all  stout  men,  and  generallj 
armed,  beeame  so  numerous,  that  h« 
saw  it  «n<  not  at  all  unlikelj,  that,  in 

KctceM  of  lime,  he  might  be  oatnnm- 
rrd  in  the  Hall.  He  perceived  that 
should  iiuch  be  the  ease,  at  an*  tUMX- 
pected  moment, he mightbeeaailj o*er- 
powereil,  if  the  disposition  which  he  had 
at  first  made  ofhis  men  continued ;  for, 
s(;allpred  over  that  large  ramblii^iiiait- 
iioii,  in  order  to  watch  what  was  taking 
place  ill  every  part  at  onc«i  there  were 
nut  to  hv  founif  more  than  two  or  thr«« 
of  the   militia   ta(|ether   at   any  one 

an   easy  or    rapid   procets,  to   gather 

them  from  their  several  qnartcn  into 

oni'  bodv — for  the  ilairi  and  paaaagw, 

the  rooiiij  and  antt'-rootui,  the  lobbiea 

aiid  >.-aIliric%  i)ip  halls  and    corridor*      X.mX  •/  nrvcTlov,  both  to  cheer  him 

Wire    !.-.   inlricate,  and  in   auch    n«n>-       ^'*  iV"iKi,(;  i,f  his  friends,  andiopplf 

Ut,    lh«l  il   was    a  good    hiOf.honr'i      l'""  "'"'  ""   ilvil  might  be  nec«»ary 

inarih  from  one  end  of  the  hoo^    m*A     ^o  >»»  eomlon, 

th-.  .hutting  of  a  *«.r,  or  bwiTTLuiw  M onlj  OM  of  flw  pMtJ  eoM  tw- 

a  p.is.agc,  might  l.olale  anw  o„.  "irS     W*  to  he  iU**  U  »  flo*^  tt  Wff 

from  the  rest  Tu  a  roomenL  '  if*  SS     «*J  ^  *W»»4  '^  *™'»  ^""^^ 


not  help  fancTing,  loo,  that  Ladj 
Margaret  felt  the-  advantage  of  her 
poiition,  and  that  thor*  was  somelUng 
tnorp  than  chance  in  this  indux  of 
tmnnlry ;  and  ibu.i  the  fvellng  of  aactt- 
rity  with  which  he  ha<l  taken  puaaia- 
(ionof  1. angle*  Hall  soon  disappruvdt 
and  he  became  very  unruy  indaed. 

ei»H  wi  . 
Ion*  of  tb« 
parliament  had  spreail  to  the  «ho1« 
parly,  and  thetimplejuslica,  orpettj 
commiuionrr.  knowing  that  any  »io. 
trncD  againit  a  mall^ant  would  rrMJva 
countenancB  ami  applause  from  tltoaa 
nho  had  (h«  power  oMlie  slate  in  th^ 
handi,  vvniiir^  every  eicvaa  agalnrt 
their  encuiiii.  Captain  Hargood  would 
have  overcome  the  tliMcully  at  onc«  by 
marchinK  off  Lady  Margaret,  and  the 
principal  memberi  of  her  bouaeholi^ 
to  Iltvorley,  or  Hull.  But  the  Bound- 
head  porti,  in  remote  province!,  had 
not  yet  acquired  tu\l  confldrDce,  either 
iu  its  itrenglh,  or  in  it*  leaders  [  and 
itepi  afterwards  taL^n,  a*  a  uattn'  of 
course,  were  ni>»  not  even  Ihongfat  of. 
Hit  only  retourre,  therefore,  wai  to 
reinforce  Ida  number*,  if  pntaible,  and 
to  make  such  change*  in  the  ditpoti. 
tion  nf  his  men,  in  the  mraawhlle,  aa 
would  guard  a«in*t  surprise. 

During  the  hour*,  then,  at  whtdl 
the  hall  was  thrang«d  with  ibe  iMuuils 
and  fanners,  be  gatherad  faia  nuai  to- 
geihiT  into  one  part  of  the  bouee.  and 
there  kept  Ihrm,  tilt  he  found  that  tli* 
rititor*  who  alarmed  him  were  depart- 
iiig.  But,  in  truth,  thli  was  all  lliat 
l^dy  Margaret  drrired ;  and  the  on. 
ploaMnt  espial  being  removed,  firom 
about  nin«  in  the  morning,  IJll  about 
one  o'rliKk,  smipla  lime  was  afforded 
for  very  raxy  rommunication  with  tka 
r.ail./  nrverUv,   both   to   t" 
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pric*  to  part  with  mc.  Bttt  with  TM^ 
Fnnciii,  It  ii  vGTT  different ;  jou  u*a 
niin|{t«d  with  thii  bright  dmrnw  sf 
France  ind  the  bBautiful  onM  of  Italj 
•nd  Sp«in,  and  I  eaooot  vrtn  bop* 
that  YOU  nhnuld  have  eicap«>l  baart- 
whole,  (o  taj  jour  Arat  affcetiona  al  tha 
frei  of  poor  Anni*  Walton,  a  oovntr} 
irirl,  well  nigh  ignorant  of  conrta  and 
all  the  graeei  that  jou  mnal  hara  aaaa 
•Uewhcre," 

••  1  hare  leen  none  like  bar,  Ai^i^h," 
*aid  Lord  liefirlaT,  in  k  tone  ur  (l*«(i 
aarni'itneu,  "and'  I  witt  Iril  jnu  in 
Iruih  and  liDcvrilj,  I  narar  Il-ti^I  till 
i  did  tee  her.  I  maj  hava  adoiirnl  i  I 
ma;  hare  been  pleaMdibat  tb»ti-  liavn 
boeti  thingi  in  mj  fata  and  biatMT 
which  came  dim  betwatn  ma  and  all 
others,  hke  thoaa  glaaae*  hIixIi  ilar. 
gaieri  uie  to  look  upon  tlir  ■iiii  with, 
out  having  their  ejea  ilaaalxl  i  and 
eren,  dearnt  Anoiet  wlien  thai  Ihich 
veil  wa*  over  me  tha  muai,  1  w»  itill 
the  ga]>Mi,  jetting  with  ihn  light, 
laughing  with  the  gaf>  ami  'Iraining 
the  boa  1  of  pleaiare  to  I  li'  ilrrgt,  even 
when  the  draught  waa  moat  taatclaaa 


gTBTelj  ;  "that  tecmi  itrmnga  to  ma." 
-Ami  vet  it  i>  true,"  raplM  tha 
earl — "  najr  more,  it  ia  eomrooaf  Annie. 
Each  man  ha*  hii  own  taorata  in  Ua 
heart,  and  each  hii  own  way  of  hiding 
them — un«  in  a  dark,  gloom;  pall,  oM 
in  a  ^tj  and  glittering  veil  i  and  tha 
latter  wa*  mt  eate,  *wMt  one.  Bat 
perchance  jon  have  naecr  baard  Iba 
tale  of  what  happened  to  m;  booM  tn 
nl.lpr  tiiiipii,  M;  mother'!  brolibar 
wai  an  Irish  lord  of  a  high  and  nabia 
nature,  wild,  daring,  and  Moawbal 
ra*b.  For  aotne  poor  and  trUing 
fault  ha  wai  punned,  niywtlj  1  ba- 
liava— at  all  avtnti  with  v^aal  awa- 
riij— in  oonrti  he  did  nat*t«MgBiBfc 
to  the  eonfltcation  of  hi*  propartj, 
Hr  lauKhnl  luch  lawi  to  iicorn,  bo«- 
aver,  defied  them  to  take  him  from  bia 
mountain  holdi,  and  added  altaintm 
to  the  jadgment  againat  Um  |  bnt  ba 
had  itrong  anemiea  avaa  in  Ui*  m&n 
rountr;.     Troopa  ware  lad  op  IhtMgh 


paiari  thai  he  thaaght  Mcura  hj  mm 
who  knew  them  but  too  wall.  HIa 
:  waa  a  hoiu«  well  forllAad 


—  wai  attack^  anil  atonnrd,  ha  baiog 
aUmt  fVoiu  it  >t  tha  tima  i  anil  mf 
pnor  «*t*r,  a  Juung  child  I  tavM 
mMl  daarlv,  than  but  w^fing  for  an 
nppartiiail;  of  rvlurning  to  Wr  own 
home,  pcriihad  in  the  flamM,  for  thaj 
burnt  Ilia  dwelling  to  the  grnund.  1I« 
himtrlf  waa  taken  on  hii  return,  and 
with  inilr«enl  haita  and  roan;  iUagal 


eiecuted." 

"  (toud  heaven  I "  cried  Annia  Wai* 
tan,  a  wild  fluic;  tuddanljr  nraaandnc 
itii«lf  t«  h*r  mind.  '•  Can  II  ba,  llHt 
Arrnh  N>ll  \*  joar  ^ter  ^  There  ar* 
MviTal  itrang*  thing*  r«<garding  linTf 
and  I  ma;  tail  }ou  *lia  it  not  wut  tba 

■•  No,"  anawarad  Lord  B«rarl«)r_ 
"  ob  no,  iDj  baloiedi  thai  wniM  Mt 
ba.  U;  alelar  would  now  b«  aatw  «t 
eight  ;aart  oldar  than  poor  Arralb  u4 
beiidra  ihK  bodj  waa  not  *o  JhigWl4 
that  it  i^mld  not  be  rfcogniaad.  SIm 
dif<l  bejnnil  all  doubt.  In  frtaf  mJ 
indignation  m;  father  and  mf  mothw 
app<-a|pd  til  the  king  of  F.nillaMr  *tr«n 
to  rcuioie  niv  uncla^i  trial  to  koiat  nwra 
At  and  competent  tribunal  Wora  bit 
irntonce  Waa  pronouooed,  ihowed  tha 
eTiddit  illdgalitj  of  majij  of  the  pr«- 
cpi-dingiagainit  him,pvtliion«d,pra|a4 
in  i,u«.     lie  dli-J  a*  I  ha<*  mid.tU 


iii*j  addad  ooa- 
^  withdraw  from 


piainli  and  repruaiilwa.  ■ 
ill*  ciiur  t  and  utternl  word*  whiab  IT 
conitrued  into  high  offwncMi  Hoel  ani 
and  punithmaiiti  CoIlDwad  apOD  (boa* 
vhniie  bandi  had  aid*d  to  uphold  iha 
Diiiiiarch;,  and  in  killar  iitgtM  at 
man'*  ingralilnde.  In  abbomnoa  of  Ua 
faltrhuuil,  ani)  indignation  at  lua  iiyua- 
tlte,  I  ifuitiad  Eoitland.  waodenng 
<'Ttf  man;  dlitanl  laiiila,  and  rtaolvlnf 
__  1  ,^u|||,i  fur^iftjin^^ 
,  anuMmentf 
uld  not  tab* 
tha  thorn  out  uf  Bij  heart,  might  at 

laaat    aacuage    tlia    pais But   harkt 

llier*  i»  the  tignal  thai  loa  raaal  r^ 
turn,"  and  wiu  osa  tri«  awttt  Am 
partad. 


»««0 


iNtiti  «f,  Timtiof  Otd. 


ebunbar,  (onght  tb«  priuta  pMHg* 
inlo  the  ■partiMtiU  wbm  the  carl  wm 
conc«>le<l,  Bill]  puuiw  vith  *  gra*« 
look  tbrovtfb  thftt  whicn  ibt  callM  the 
cb«tnber  or  atotmneDt,  threaded  a  long 
•nd  narruw  corridor  conttmetcd  ia 
the  «■!!  of  the  building,  and  monntad 
'  case  of  no  {(T«»ter  width,  which 
>  the  aletpiiig  room  of  Lord 
ueverif  T,  «beru  ihe  found  him  reading 
one  of  tha  booki  vith  which  the  hid 
taken  care  to  Jupplj  him. 

■'  Well,  xnj  dear  lord,  ih*  Mudi 
*'  ihe;  have  found  ns  onli  I  fear." 

■'  Indeed,  Ladj  Margarelt"  ra|diad 
the  carl  calralf ;  "  than  I  aoppoa*  iha 
•ooncr  I  quit  mf  prraent  qnartcn  tha 
bettfr." 

■■  1  don't  think  eo,  mj  lordi"  re- 
joined the  old  Udj;  <•  I  am  not  anra 
that  it  will  net  be  wiaa  to  have  a 
itrufTgle  for  it,  and  that  Tcr;  apeedilj. 
We  have  eot  ftfteen  itont  men  in  tha 
hnusr,  and  jou  make  tixteen.  Titfj 
with  their  captain  are  twenit  one.  I 
hare  a  good  itore  of  anna  nera  too, 
and  I  could  bring  tha  people  roondf 
or  part  of  them  through  theie  paa- 
Mices  to  fill  upon  them  in  the  rear, 
while  the  olheri  attacked  them  in 
front." 

'■  No,  no,  mj  dear  ladj,"  replied  tha 
earl  iiniling ;  ■■  thai  muit  not  be  dona 
on  an^  acoount.  Id  the  Bnt  place  wa 
mifiht  loia  Ihe  daj,  and  then  yon  and 
jiour*.  and  all  that  ii  moat  dear  to  ma 
on  earth,  would  be  expoied  to  Tiolenoa 
of  which  I  dare  not  think.  The  fira 
of  muHjuetrf  too  in  loch  a  honaa  ai 
this  might  lead  to  terrihlt  ditaaUrti 
and  besidei,  wbat«rer  were  the  reanlla 
unleii  Hull  fall  and  tha  king  can  hold 
Ihia  part  of  Yorlubite,  joa  woold  ha 
obliged  to  fij  from  ^our  own  dwelling 
and  give  it  up  ai  a  pre;  to  the  parlia- 
menlarj  loldierj.  It  mu«t  not  b« 
Ihouglii  of.  If  ifou  can  but  keep  tbeia 
men  from  puihins  their  diacoverica 
farther  (111  night  fall,  and  gel  me  out 
bj  ihe  moal  pritate  waj,  1  will  go  and 
uke  m;  chanM  alone.  It  ii  Ihe  onlj 
courte,  depend  upon  it." 

"Uh,  ws  Mill  keep  ikem  at  bay," 
replied  Lad*  Margaret.  "  Tbejr  haie 
Wen  ijuakitig  for  iheir  live*  thli  lait 
Ihree  da»»,  and  while  m;  itout  ;eomen 
rcniain  in  llic  houM  dare  not  itir  one 
fruin  anolhrr  fur  fear  of  bring  taken 
uiiawirea.  I  haie  ordered  mj  men 
to  remain  all  da;  and  hare  promiaad 
them  aupper  at  nightfall;  w  wa  ara 


wcurc  till  then,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
jou  ronj  retl  lafe,  for  t'*o(ier  than  thejf 
•hould  break  in  here,  I  wilt  virii  bum 
the  bauM)  alxiul  Iliuir  ear*.  If  tdu 
are  revived  to  go      ■■" 

"  (JoiU',"  rvnlied  the  earl. 

"  Tbm  I  will  de*t>aloh  one  of  tha 
vnnng  men,"  replied  Ladj  Margaret, 
"u  it  be  were  guing  Lome,  to  have  a 
hone  rtaJy  fur  Yoii  on  t  heroiul  lo  Vork. 
Hecan 


will  Mnd  juu  food  and  wine,  that  jou 
loat  be  Wrong  for  jour  ride  :  but  1 
niu*t  tetl  juu  that  thrre  ii  •  pari?  of 
hoTM  out  about  Murkct  WeiRhloOt 
Mud  to  be  cavaliera,  and  il  were  wall 
thai  YOU  ahuult)  lie  ujion  jour  guard  if 
tou  tf;r  that  «aT,  lot  thet  ahnuld  prove 
dawi  in  peanx-k'a  featheri." 

"  Nbj,  thai  cannot  well  be,"  replied 
the  carl.  "  If  1  be  not  much  mia> 
lakea,  the  new*  I  vnt  by  Walton 
will  aoon  bring  tha  kiitf  before  Ifaa 
gate*  of  Hull,  ll  would  not  turpriaa 
me  if  ihrio  were  anme  of  hia  ni^eelj'a 
own  partica,  and  I  will  direct  injr  itepa 
luwurda  them  with  all  ipetd." 

Some  farther  coavvTMliun  look 
vlaco  rrgardiiig  the  arrangameot*  to 
M  made  i  and  il  wa*  agreed  thai,  aa 
aoon  ai  Lad;  Margantt  thought  tha 
carl'i  eicam  might  ba  attanipl«d  with 
a  probability  of  lucctaa,  ellher  aha 
beraelf,  or  one  of  her  fair  cnmpafMOa, 
ihould  viait  him.  and  give  him  DotiM[ 
and  after  all  bad  beau  thu*  «ellM> 
IjuJjr  .Margaret,  taking  her  leave  of 
him,  rtlDrnod  to  tha  room  wh«re  the 
tuwl  Irft  ber  niece  and  Arrali  Neil. 

I>he  found  thrm  a|>aaking  aagnlji 
poor  .^rrah'f  colour  toinrwliat  height- 
enrd,  and  ,\nnio  Walu,n'(  ej«  bent 
diiiin.  Willi  a  drwj  drop  reating  on 
the  lid. 

"  Nav,  hut  lell  mv  aunl,"  aaid 
Miai  Walton.  "  IndM^,  dear  Arrah, 
von  ahoald  tell  h<fr." 

"  No."  replleil  Arrah  Ndl.  whh 
lirr  own  wilil  eaittrrie>t.  "  1  will  tdl 
an  oOe, '  aiiik    tfava  turning    to    Lndf 

Uargaret,  the  laid  her  hand  i^tm  bar 
arm,  gaung  with  an  aopealing  look  in 
her  hoc,  and  wjins,  "I  have  aaebema, 
dear  ladj,  a  icbeme  whidi  Anna 
oppoaea ;  but  it  ii  a  good  aebcma  too  | 
and  aba  oolj  fear*  it  on  aeeonnt  of 
danger  to  mjaelf.  Now,  I  ftar  no 
danger  in  a  good  cauM;  and  I  am 
anra  too  will  tnut  me,  will  70B  not, 
dear  Ladj  Hargarot  ?" 


1844.] 


I  lion  IN  TAiir. 

I  sigh  in  Tain 
For  (Veedom,  and  mj  spirit  low  bath  plnad 
To  tread  the  dark  grt«D  hilli  of  aarCh  agafai* 
To  drink  tha  moontahwwiiid. 

Mora  blaat  thaa  I, 
On  tilYer  wing  tha  tea-hird  htt  may  roaOf 
Seek  the  glad  ittBthiiie  of  tha  aaura  ikj» 
Or  the  bright  billow's  fbaia. 

Tha  Ibreit  4air 
Are  in  tha  graen  wood  hmuSm  wUd  and  ft^ 
While,  fe?ered  and  haart>Mi*  I  laogvlah  bara 
In  lone  captiritj. 


The  bright 

That  warms  the  earth  and  Itebta  tba  loady  aaa» 
May  gladden  erary  heart  aM  aya  aata  mmh 

'  But  scarce  maj  beam  on 


I  pine  alona* 
There  is  no  smile  to  soolba  tfia  oaptiva'a  w 
No  kindly  breathing  Toioa^  wboaa  gaotla  taaa 
Forbids  his  tears  to  flow. 

Night's  raTaa  wlags 
Mtj  fan  the  mourner  to  a  Mar  repose ; 
But  the  sweet  pansa  from  siTrow  whieli  aba  W«g8 
On  me  she  ne'er  baatows. 


For  when  tha 
Bfffem  the  dark  arob  of  tba  nidaigbt  iii7» 
Sadly  I  watch  then  tbrongll  mj  grating  bin* 
As  thej  sail  silent  by. 

Or  if  I  lay 
^f  e  down  on  mpr  straw  bed»  aad  aiak  t«  aliap^ 

In  tortured  Tissons  seenea  M#  Ibr  twi^ 
Will  by  my  spirit 


My  throbbing  baidf 
Oh,  that  my  burning  tetarfia  were  o'afi 
And  thou  wert  laid  cold  fanlby  last  low  bed» 
To  dream  of  earth  no  more. 

Man  was  not  made 
To  watte  in  lone  capthrity  awiy  | 
Far  better  'twere  in  qniet  to  be  laid* 
Mouldering  in  dull  daoay. 

Welcome  then.  Death  t 
Too  long  thy  seraph  wing  batfi  stmd  llrem  me. 
Pome,  break  thU  chain,  And  Hial  thb  flttttariaf 
And  set  my  spMt  ttn. 


^l  ?\  U- 
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bMu  lb*  preceptor  of  J-.aniun.!  Biirkf,  ujlli  whom  William  coDlractoi  •  friend- 
Mp,  anct  at  who«e  bouse  In  Kn^land  he  iru  at  a  »uli*p<|ni>nt  pcrtnil  a  rM]>rcted 
guMt.  Abraham  Colkn,  the  *i«on.l  ion  of  ibu  i^mtrman.  «m  U>rn  in  1773.  at 
a  place  called  Millmnnt,  close  to  (he  Nore,  an>l  aUtut  two  tniln  trom  Kil- 
ksnny.  There  wm  m  purtnul  at  Millinonl  of  hia  ancmtor,  the  lur^eon  irbam 
«B  hare  already  nientii<ned,  and  it  h  taid  that  often  KaainK  in  bli  cliildhood  upon 
tbii  picture,  be  declar4-<i  he  would  be  a  lurgeon  too.  HU  fint  public  intlruo- 
tion  wa*  received  in  the  endowed  schnol  or  roUsKi'  of  Kilkenny,  under  tbv 
auspicei  of  a  bind  and  judicious  man.  Ur.  F.lliton.  formi-rlj  a  fell»w  of  the 
Dublin  Unireriitj.  A  iriflini;  incident  u  incnlionod  a*  hnnag  orcurr*d  while 
be  wai  under  tbe  care  of  Dr.  ElKiHtn.  which,  like  the  uclurc  nf  hii  irrandfather, 
bad  ita  influence  perha]»  in  deciding  hit  profeMional  draliny.  The  lUnk  of  lb* 
houK  upon  the  ritrr  ^idc,  near  St.  John'*  bridt(r.  inhabited  bv  a  Dr.  Butler, 
then  the  phTMcian  of  Kilkcnni,  happening  to  tie  >wcpt  away  b;  a  tuddfn  flood- 
ing of  tbe  Nore,  a  treiii»  on  analomv  wm  carried  down  I>t  the  torrent,  and  waa 
picked  up  bj  the  tchoollioj'  upon  a  low  ntMdow  adjoininft  hii  fatbrr'n  houte.  He 
restored  the  volume  to  Dr.  liutlrr,  but  louia  pertinent  queitioni  rutpecting  the 
conienti  wtiified  that  uriitlcman  that  hti  jouny  friend  bad  pcopcd  into  iti  pagea. 


The  book  wa«  probBbJ}-  of  no  great  value,  for  the  diictor  mads  it  a  presi 
Colle*,  who  carried  it  homo  in  triumph,  and  noon  preferred  it  to  bii  ttora 
bi*  Lucian.     Not  lone-  after,  during  a  fi*it  to  DnUin,  *t  the  bouic  of  an  uncle 


who  wai  a  member  ot  the  bar,  he  dUcoiereil  to  that  relative  the  pawion  he  had 
conceived  for  medical  ntudiri,  and  hii  mother  waa  »oon  advi*cd  lu  permit  bJm  to 
follow  (he  bent  of  hii  talunU. 

lothejear  1790  be  left  hli  native  cilj  to  entsr  lh«  Dublin  t'nitenitj.ftccoRt- 
panied  hj  hit  brother  William,  llii  prngrua*  at  tchflol  wa*  unch  a*  to  promiae 
tbe  highest  collegiate  succr»,  hiii)  Abraham  otfvctad  it ;  but  vven  thus  earlj  h« 
evinced  that  sin^Ieneta  uf  purpoH  anr|  enrrgf  of  cliaracter  which  raiwd  him 
to  the  height  winch  lie  aricrwardi  reached.  He  left  hii  lirothcr  to  gtthrr  tbe 
academic  laurels,  to  obi&in  premium  and  ocholorihip.  limiting  hi*  own  itudiee  to 
the  ohject  of  paulng  llirou^h  the  eourae  so  rc*pcclablv  m  U>  *1io«  that  he  loo 
would  have  obtained  the  lame  distinctions,  had  he  not  already  ehoieo  anotbtr 
career,  and  fixed  h'u  eve  upon  remoter  honour*.  Il«  even  iiuisted  upon  having 
■  private  entrance,  although  urged  to  a  pul>lic  one  b;  Mr.  Stopford,  his  tutor. 
Within  a  furtniyhl  after  the  ceremony  of  matriculation  he  *b*  the  pupil  and 
•Uo  the  apprentice  of  another  moitrr.  Dr.  Woodroofe,  then  reudent  turffeon 
of  Stoeveni'  Hospital.  Mr.  (^Iles  was  proof  fi^m  the  flrst  against  ever; 
•eduction  that  sought  to  win  him  from  the  ^irofnaian  of  liii  choice.  He  em* 
braced  it  with  tbe  ardour  of  a  lovvr,  and  paid  it  no  divided  allegiance.  An 
anecdote  connecting  hii  nam*  with  that  of  Edmund  Uurke  ought  doI  lobe 
omilled.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Kichacd  (Tolles,  at  whota  house  lie  wai  now  a  freijuent 
visitor,  had  some  diapuie  with  a  London  bookseller  coixwrning  the  publication 
and  copyright  of  a  satirical  )>ocm  ;  and  he  hod  also  ■  mrreipondeni-e  with  Mr. 
Burke  upon  the  subjert.  Mr.  Burke's  letldr  lUggHted  to  (ho  joun;  surgeun 
some  remarks  "on  the  cundltinni  of  political  utire."  which  he  hastilj  com. 
milted  to  paper,  and  shoard  to  hit  uncle,  who  privalelv  sent  thi-m  to  bis  illu*. 
(rifius  scijuaintance  in  England.  Mr.  Burke  returned  them  with  eneomium*  on 
their  spirit  and  good  tMue,  oven  reconiraending  ihnr  publication.  The  author, 
however,  when  dcaired  b,v  his  gratiArd  relative  la  prepare  thi-m  for  tbe  pre**, 
thrust  (he  paperi  into  thi>  Are  ;  and  when  bis  uncle  talked  of  the  "  name" 
which  he  was  lacriflcing,  lie  replied,  ■'  A  name,  sir  I  Yes,  a*  an  author  t  $mi 
then  not  a  dowager  in  Dublin  would  eall  me  in  to  cure  a  sore  ihroal." 

Mr.  Colics  obtained  hii  diploma  from  the  Koval  (.'ollcge  uf  Surgeon*  in 
Ireland  in  the  jear  174).  and  then  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  the  Rr*t 
sch.iol  of  iiicdieiiie  in  ibe  world,  A  sojourn  uf  siK  months  made  tbe  Irisli 
surgcun  a  Scotch  M.D.,  with  which  honour  be  started  on  foot  for  London,  a 
journej  none  of  the  easiest  even  in  1TB3,  although  not  so  adventurous  aa  when 
Ben  Junson  performed  tbe  lame  pedestrian  feat.  Mr.  Collet  has  left  amonget 
bis  papers  an  accurate  ind  interesting  dbsTv  of  ibii  ciprJition,  abounding  Id 
ever?  psge  wllli  proof<  of  liii  profritional  ardour,  and  trail*  of  hit  Ingenious  and 
manlj  character.  At  thii  iimc  he  tnaj  bo  aoid  to  have  been  almost  puur ;  but 
he  pa«MM«d  tbt  chtftful  and  bard?  iptit  htkn  wfairii  lUflkvlUw  muah  an/. 
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B«neatb  this  eotrj  wt  find  the  fbltowinf  olMtnratkHi  i— '' This  It  m  wtffgrttit 
turn  of  maiuy  for  mj  Mcond  year's  prsctlce.  Comport  it  with  th«  prMtdiof 
jear'ii  totiU,  and  the  cooiMiison  is  vtrr  iatlering .*' 

The  third  >eer,  1800,  u  more  floorbhlog  still  |  in  liiet,  Mr.  CoDei  roM  with 

eitraordinarj  rapiditj. 

BfHtt tm  n  • 

iteUu'T ao  0  e 

Two  apyrentleM*  foM     .  .     S7  10  0 

Tttt^trmtrta.  .  till   T   • 

Upon  this  sum  there  is  do  ohserraciooy  which  shows  that  his  mind  had  baeoBM 
familiar  with  the  prospect  of  sacceas.  The  apprentloe  Ibee  provo  tht  defraa 
of  reputation  he  must  hare  ei^ojed  in  oolj  tha  third  yaar  of  hto  pimodot. 

Several  entrii^ft  in  the  same  remambfiMer  exhibit  the  qwdat  humour  wUeb 
was  one  of  the  charms  of  his  oonrersatioa* 
*'  For  giving  ineffectual  adfioo  lbrdealbess,XI  9a.  Od.** 
Another  fee  is  **  for  attempting  to  draw  tha  stamp  of  a  tooth.** 
Another,  *'  I  Icnow  not  for  what  sarHces^  nnleoa  ha  may  hart  thought  th« 
last  (en  too  small.*' 

The  month  of  April,  1790,  ia  marktd  with  the  emphatic  word, «« Fttlcit.** 
**  Fur  telling  him  that  ht  was  nol  djtpepticr— a  golBc*  I     Oo  tht  other  aldt 
of  the  page  is  the  word  *'  hypochondriac.** 

()|>|N)site  to  the  entry  of  erery  Ut  in  thb  small  mtmorandnm  hooh»  It  a  aott 
in  two  or  three  words  of  tlie  caae  in  which  it  waa  receirtd.  Bat  It  wat  Mt 
profe.vHional  bahit  through  life  to  keep  an  aocarata  record  of  all  casta  of  aar 
importance  that  caiue  hi^fore  him.  He  pursued  this  system  steadily  duriog  hts 
connection  with  Steevens*  Hospital,  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  ccntorTy  for  whan 
he  ceased  in  1HI.1  to  be  the  resident  awwson  of  that  Institudon,  he  aoctpted 
the  appointment  of  visiting  surgeon,  whidi  he  held  until  the  year  1842.  To 
this  vahiahle  hal>it  of  registering  the  details  of  bis  practice*  recontinsr  tht  phtoo* 
mena  of  ili^aAe,  and  his  observations  upon  them,  be  was  much  indtbttd  hr  tha 
rapidity  of  his  advancement.  But  he  also  dissected  asaiduoosly,  btlfM|  pro- 
fi)un(lly  iinpres5e<l  with  the  importance  of  anatomical  knowledge,  which  ha 
regartlcd  as  the  true  basis  of  meaical  scitnoe.  For  many  ytarti  after  ha  bttamt 
a  practising  physician,  he  devoted  two  or  mora  hours  in  tht  du  to  tht  toQt  oC 
the  (liAsecting-room.  His  position  was  now  a  good  one»  aad  ha  tnrotd  U  to 
the  U>.<t  account,  both  for  his  own  inttrtsta  ami  thott  of  tht  txltnsiva  tttab* 
li»hnu  lit  which  he  superintended.  His  hamant  aad  anintarmitting  atttotiooa 
endi'ared  him  to  his  patients,  while  hia  knowledffe,  akill,  and  dastarity  coio 
in.in(led  tlie  admiration  of  his  pupils,  for  be  soon  began  to  add  the  rtpotatm 
of  an  able  Kcturer  to  that  of  a  profound  anatomist  and  masterly  oparalor.  No 
man  ever  mure  fairly  earned  great  rewarda  by  great  laboora.  A  small  elaaa  of 
pu{iiU  attended  him  originally  at  hia  lodgings,  and  ht  caltivattd  tha  art  of 
tecturinv^  with  the  same  marvellous  iodostry  which  he  applied  to  all  that  1m 
took  in  hand.  The  uncle  already  mentioatd,  whose  houaa  be  freqototad  Buck 
iu  his  earl)'  ihiys,  once  asked  whether  ha  had  ever  passed  an  idle  hour  ?  '*  1 
iMtsaed  twit,"  was  the  answer  of  Mr.  CoUct,  "  and  1  saved  my  life  by  It,  oolf 
1a»t  Satur.lay."  Tliat  Saturday  was  tht  trwical  SSd  July,  1803,  the  date  ol 
Eminet'i  fraiitic  insurrection.  Mr.  Ccdlta  Gsd  viaittd  his  mother,  who  then 
hamKiKMi  to  have  a  temporary  residenot  near  the  BUckrock,  and  had  btttt 
iiiduceti  to  protract  his  stay  longer  than  he  wished.  When  be  rode  bath  to 
town,  ttnd  entered  Thomas- street,  on  hb  return  lo  his  hospital,  he  heard  tho 
discharge  of  tlie  last  Ah(»t  which  dispersed  the  insurgent  raboU.  At  that  tima 
he  uurr  a  yioinan*!*  uniform,  and  bad  he  returned  to  Dublia  at  the  timt  ho 
de^in-d.  lit*  niu^t  haw  l>een  in  the  thick  of  the  aflfray. 

Ill  \^*^2,  Mr.  ColIc»  ha«l  ri»cn  to  such  eminence  not  only  as  a  surgeon  but  at 
a  It'i'tiirer,  tliut  he  c^ntoted,  although  unsuccessfullv,  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Suru'vrv  ill  Trinitv  Collige  with  Dr.  Hartigan.  'fhere  existed  doubts  of  tha 
validity  of  Hartigan'i  election,  and  his  opponent,  with  his  wonted  vigour,  took 
leiJTul  {>^oceedltl>^^  t<i  <lefeat  it.  The  election,  however,  stood  |  hot  nothingooakl 
abatt'  tlu*  ardour  of  tho  defeated  candidate.  There  was  a  society  thtn  ia  DublUi 
called  tho  MoiiicoChirurgical  Societv,  where  papera  wart  rtad,  aad  mtditol 
ond  anatomical  fuhjects  debated.     Mr.  CoUtt  threw  hlmttlf  into  the  pro* 


^mXtul 
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mcuure  from  hU  npviinnri  r<jr   ui>.-  miitiuii  »n>l  r"liil  jiiil^ant.      Bu(   lie 

uncxnmpird   drfrm.      Hi      'loniX't   t>>    dr.-k«    <-iim'tii-i-ii»,  anil   ndnut  oiHiiInD]i, 

eavr  incrrucd  weight  td  lii'  nuMiirllv,  vhrii  br  uiurr<(>i<i>(l  a  ]irincipl(>  ailiftbcnl 
T  othen,  or  announced  Miinr  rmilt  a(  hia  own  vxp«ripnce.  tin  t>u  known, 
kiso,  to  l>e  thoroughly  Tk-c  Troni  ranity,  and  to  bav*  luma  of  ihal  prafaMiiitial 
«<ixrunibr;,  which  occi-umallj'  ImuU  iD«a  of  indiaputablo  talent  to  put  forlh 
crude  opinion),  or  hsiat-'l  '-iiiL*RTrated  «(atrnient>.  Mr.  Colin  had  m  high  a 
charactt-r  Tor  Teradtv  unl  lionuur,  ■>  for  knowMgip  and  tklll.  With  a  *mt» 
of  his  dutiei  towards  hU  profrv»ioniil  brethren  hi>  mind  wai  cipnHall*  imbued. 
Krrrj  profruion  ba*  it*  i>wii  tihIc  uf  ethica — or  ratbtr,  its  peculiar  adapUlionB 
of  the  uiiivrraal  rule*  of  ju-iitp.  Mr.  Collea  wa»,  for  ni«nj  jeart.  tbc  favouril* 
phvniciiin  and  aurgfon  l<<r  I'ltKuttslianj  particularly  will)  the  juniura  of  th« 
facull}' — and  he  owed  thi- toiTi'iiirnblu  prrfirn'nee  to  their  profound  conviotUin 
thai,  uhile  thej  availei  ili<  inu'Uva  uf  bii  cxperiene*,  their  charai.'ler*  and 
inierestB  wpre  wfe  in  hu  )  i!i'l>  I )urinfr  a  prartife  of  dunlion  and  extent  not 
uflrn  equal]  eil,  he  wai  r   •—.■^■:   tn  have  made  a   remark,  or  Ml  mudi  aa 

'      li>i^-  to  pT4'judio«  ill*  rr|iuiatloii,  or  hurt 
I  [  rncliliDner  who  H>i>);ht  hi*  aliL     With 
ctual  and  mo  i:-,  liii  adtance  waa  oalu:    "  ' 

At  the  age  of  thirl;   >.     v.,  >iii.iiIeraMe  in-artirr,  anil  I 

(lead;,  until  he  rcache't  iln'  tc^p  uf  tho  prufeetloii  utd  tli*  luminll  of  hIa 
anOiition.  Fur  thirty  ;<  ari  h*  wa*  iniTantMtabI]'  the  ffni  phfddan  anil  lar^Mii 
in  Irel.-iiid,  and  in  the  re<'<'ii-i  of  an  Inoonw  avera^n^  ATenrrix  thoiUWidBjrMr. 
He  ainaMfd,  howeTer,  hut  liiilii  wealili.  for  avariue  «■«  not  aniongat  th*  motitM 
that  itimulaleil  liii  eaeTlii<ii'.  nnd  hii  tioiinlj,  in<)r«<>v«r,  wa>  pt^uae.  )!•  pnr- 
rhued  an  estate  of  abooi  i:J.i.MHJ  per  annum,  and  li»<iii«aihe>l  little  cIm  to  1iE« 
familj.  eirrpi  the  inheri  i.ince  of  hia  nam*  and  fiamnU'. 

Mr.  (oIleB  iH-came  a  ii>'  nil>i'r  of  tlia  Collece  of  Kniysona  in  IMK) ;  and  from 
ihal  period  down  to  le3<>  lool;  nn  aettr*  and  Irading  iiart  b  tho  affair*  of  thw 
inatiiutinn.  For  manT  ^  i  :ir9  hi-  tiTved  a*  ceiuujir,  and  w>*  ihreo  limL-i  iti  prau> 
dviil.  'I'he  Kujul  (.'olle^'v  ■'(  Surgenni  b  Irxland  Dow  aqioy*  a  F.uropean  r>)>u- 
tatiun,  and  much  of  iia  i.'"i.')>riti  ii  unouralionablj  owintf  1u  the  enrricf  wUh 
whirli  Mr.  Cullei  devotnl  liimv-If  to  itBiinprn>»maDl.  IfeattendadilanuMiBfi 
with  acrupuloua  regulariiv,  and  la*  alwajanail;  torelinauiih  iacratiic anpllnk 
ment  when  hit  pretence  at  ilx  muncil*  wa«  required.  Tbo  aifection  whteb  M 
bore  the  inttilulian  wa«  almuit  wu-ental,  and  it  u  not  too  mneb  to  aaj  thai  It 
waa  returned  with  filial  tcncration.  It  U  obriau*.  likrwiir,  that  the  maa  wbo 
did  no  much  O  reform  and  ciicnd  the  tjttaia  of  larificad  inatrniiion  bad  larg* 
claiint  upon  public  gralitudo.  Mr.  C«llea  ne>er  rrawd  In  intprBi*  upon  hi* 
coleni]K)rariej,  that  tne  irreat  olii<vt  of  Ihow  who  founded  tl»  cwQcgv,  a*  well  a* 
Ihr  purpose  of  llie  legiahlure  which  chartrrr]  and  mdoweil  it,  Waa  to  advafMa 
the  sdtnce  of  nuruerv,  inrrimp  ih-  reapci-lahiUlj  uf  tb«  JiroftMloa  br  raidn^ 
the  Mandard  of  prvviuut  s'  (uir.iiLrnt),  and  above  all,  aaeiuw  lo  Um  pawo  koao- 
(lant  9ii]i|>lv  of  prarliticTi,  i>  3.<  hylilt  educated  u  poaotble,  familiar  Willi  •fTJ 
nioilern  iitijirovement  or  <lr'  mutt,  trained undi-r  the  wptrmltBMtari.iiiatnMMd 
bv  ihe  ablest  leeiurrrs,  iir^  I  ir  <.-d'bi  ihe  l«*1  of  the  must  rigorou  •latDlnallfla, 
I'lie  vnlne  •<(  theae  obje^  i '  \i  nuuld  not  Imi  eaa;  to  ntimate  ton  hishiT,  nor  tba 
inrrii'  <■(  him  who  devoi-  1  lu  uconiplUb  ihio'i  moinenU  that  told  b  giritieu. 
In  hi'  atlaelimeol  In  the  >  .il.  t'<  i>f  S  iirKrunt  Ihern  Wa*  Do  narrow  Mptf  (la  COvyw  i 
aiill  l<-i  »»  he  Iritliivno   i  .' d  lu  bis  perwnal   iiaportafic*.     lie  oo*. 

lidtri'd  thf  c<>)litci'  an  ir  .     atlaiiiment of  hiirhoVjaeta,andlaboiiir«l 

■tri'i>ii<iii-]v  I.I  iiixl,c  tlia  -   l>rilliant  and  elfecttvo  a*  pouibla.     It 

Hciuld  ill'  I'lifTicult  III  I'l)  'irin;il  r'aileri  iHi-  niniiT  valuoLIe  reforwu 

a<'iitil;>,  ami  fori-^iclil  of  Mr.  (ollii;  iulllcc  it  to'  saj,  that  its  beat  miM  and 
cun>titiitiiin<  were  the  offiiprin);  of  liii  pmdence  and  ugacitr,  and  that  lber«  i* 
M-aro'l)  ail  iii^tancf  uf  hia  adrice  haiii^  been  rejected,  or  of  anj  plan  which  he 
ni'iiiuuK'tidtd  liaviii).'  failed  lo  cutt  the  nffragn  of  tlw  great  m^orit;  of  the  bod;. 
Mjiiii  >et  live  «  hi>  muat  have  a'clear  recollection  of  what  the  profetaion  of 
lurv-erv  wns  at  the  beginning  of  the  praaant  centur;  ;  how  bw  it  itood  in  tbe 
etiiniaie  uf  the  public,  bow  timidU  it  •ten  claimed  relatioiuliqi  tQ  Ika  tdanca  af 
V.iL,  Will.— N.I.   |3f. "  -2  2 
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IMD'^  If,  A)  a  mediMl  iBotnrrri  ho  pnrlioularlj  •xocllol  in  an;  iloptrtiMntf  it 
WM  in  i3pliri«Blinff  the  TiMium  a(  iliicMr,  frnm  iti  imaU  and  temrem  parooptUila 
b^nnitiui,  through  ita  varioiu  phxc*  anil  lariaUflni.  titlicr  In  rrtotarj  or 
diiioluliiiri.  Ilvrn  hi>  graphic  iHiwin  hava  nrvtr  hmtra  aurpBiMil.  Ho  p(*- 
wnlpil  t»  )<<•  mrllfiifc  n  jilolure  >o  futhful,  in  twcurala,  wa  mlil,  that  ihiy 
almoit  Tiuicli'il  itiv  irhattl;  [ihnnumBna  of  cii^h  human  inalailT  were  boilll;  bafuro 
their  f>T^*.  Vat  lt>ii  power  hv  «a«  inilobtnil,  nut  unl;  (n  tli>  rut  ailont  of  Ua 
analnmii'iLl  riui'it'lint,  tu  whic)i  no  man  rif  hit  timn  ha>i  -Ifvutril  himarjf  m 
ardi-iitlr.  but  aUo  lu  iht  haUt  nlmul*  alludMl  tu  uf  kevpiini  n  niinuto  liulf 
rcciiril  igrotfr;  en**  whi^  eanwDDtUrUt  (in-annal  oliMirvalliin. 

It  ii  nut  *iir|iriktnit  thai  Mr.  Cullea  dU  nut  wriu>  raueb  i  iha  vunilvr,  oa  iba 
eontrar*,  ii,  (halhr  Amiiii)  lluu  lo  malta  *■>  masf  aiMitioiitaa  hailid  inalco  laiiw. 
dical  lilraaliirr.  \Vhal  Iritiir*  fur  r*or«atl<in,  murh  I*m  for  alujip,  I*  it  poaalbla 
for  a  phvaioinn  in  Urito  prai-iir*  1>)  rouimand  ?  In  Ami,  |1ii>  difficult;  uf  dnU- 
eating'  any  portion  of  iha  <lajr  in  tlio  labour  of  ooinpotillnn  l«  In  dirtot  pro|)Mh 
lion  lo  tha  abundsBo*  of  niawriali  raMillinK  from  in>  rang*  of  ohsN-vallua  aad 
•itcnt  of  piptrianc*.  Mr.  (ToIIm  wai  r«inarkatito  for  \\\t  clou*  ailMitlvn  whidi 
h»  devoted  la  titrj  caaa  that  caina  h^taf  him  oihibilinK  an;  novol  or  itriklM 
feature,  and  in  caw*  of  Mich  a  diwnriplion  be  nai  tolallj  m^'ardlnu  of  hS 
pecuniarT  iiiternti ;  but  it  vaa  not  ofkan  that  be  <■•■  snalilw)  lo  axiraci  fruni 
Ki*  prariico  the  time  tlml  authonhip  rtijiure*.  Ncrorlbctoi*,  he  hiu  lotY  Unbind 
him  ■nine  lalunhle  contribution*  l«  awilieal  tviimc*.  In  tha  faar  IH14.  bH 
puMished,  in  tli<-  K'Unhutfih  JUnHcal  -ad  Stmeai  Jeurmtt,  an  account  nf  torn* 
cait'«  nf  lubcUtian  ancuriam  prcfpiant  with  Intamt.  Material  lurxvrr  at  all 
limM  cngatred  inuoh  of  bi*  attontiooi  and  aa  ooo  eapouwd  mora  fulljr  tb« 
docirinn  ami  principlaa  «f  llnBtcr.  ll  it  tapoulUeta  rand  tlda  briaf  pipr 
without  tiring  atrutk  at  mueh  hj  llii  moJMly  u  by  Uw  tiiihj  of  lb*  vritar. 
At  the  limu  whon  Mr.  CoIIm  pcrferawl  th>  op«atloti  of  Ifiof  tba  utbchTua 
arii'rv,  it  Iml  nrv^r  bean  allt^mj^ted  la  IraLisd,  and  only  iwum  la  CnglaniL 
He  vaH  Ilia  rtr*t  turgwon  Ib  Europa  who  cvur  puMil  a  ligature  runud  th* 
arl  Tt'i  in  niimiaiitii,  the  Aral  an'l  larifiul  branch  ilfritvt)  IVnm  Uia  gnfM  trunk  of 
the  a-irta.  Val  ihU  hrllliant  and  luocaMful  oparulon  i*  nwonlad  in  the  klmplMt 
anil  moil  Uconiu  Un;^n4fiv,  wiihoui  lb*  Ivul  aMumplion  of  mrrit  or  iiarad* 
of  disco rrr;.  ll  ma;  hare  with  pronrlalj  >m>  maniioopd,  that  Mr.  CollVa  wM 
diilinguiihpd  al  a  fari  vwIf  prriiid  uf  hli  Ufa  aa  a  nattarlj  oparalor.  Ha  was 
bo1iI:indanu^r|in>iQ^,MitattbaMin#tim«U«ad]r.aMl,andd«itMau>;  rapid  without 
hurrv,  al«  aji.  nn>p<*r»d  for  imldvn  ameffrenrai-a.  and  HngnLirl;  frrliie  in  rnonrcr. 

Ill  ih--  Uni\t  oumhir  nf  Iba  aaina  journal  ha  f(iitf  an  ndmirabla  practical 
dc«cription  nf  a  poculUr  h^arj  nf  nnr  of  tbt  bonis  of  itie  furv-arm,  an  aci-iilMtt 
«f  rri'<|iui»I  occurraaea^  but  whirh  ha>l  baan  oommonljr  o'crlnoked  b?  the  pr^ 
fe^'ion.  The  ubtarfatiou  npon  ihia  lutyvct  ha*e  been  Ibund  in  accurate  Mill 
uwful,  that  tba  aocicWnl  in  quntinn  ia  Dow  gcncratljt  known  bjr  ibc  nMB*  aC 
"  Culk-*'*  fracture  of  the  railiua." 

In  Iho  ;i-ar  IHI  I,  Mr.  Colic*  ^uliliibed  the  ftrat  voluma  of  hii  "Siirglal 
Analomt,"  a  work  of  comidarahtumdoatrjand  merit  It  u  a  matter ufgaMnl 
retrrri.  ihal  ha  wa*  navar  ahl*  tn  cu>»|U(M  thv  aaoond  tolume.  Neat  to  tba 
laic  Mr.  Burn*  of  Ola^ow,  Mr,  Cnllaa  JrtTiW  thn  tii|ck  boDonr  «f  bwing 
not  »nlv  rntiiiatHl  tbla  moat  iraportant  branch  of  tha  (denor.  Iiul  of  kartag 
bjr  this  jiublicatioD  art  an  aianpla  wbioll  •aeonragV't  aoJ  tlimolitwl  otbafs  ta 
it*  proircuiion.  Tbia  viiltim*  ooDtaioa  M  aiMlbnt  and  accural*  dctcriptim 
of  *»ine  -if  the  moat  important  and  oomplat  r«gWn)  uf  the  faunuu  bod;  i  and 
dcrJTci  additional  iniarad  tnm  a  Ituauwoa  aspoMtion  of  hit  iriewa  upun  tbo 
tft-neral  luhjrcl  of  inadieal  aJUMlkio. 

In  ii>c  yvAT  inid,  In  eaojniiclluik  with  ku  frioadj  tli«  hlu  Dr.  Cimjat  nd 
Mr.  1.,  Id,  aoi.ltd  aUo  b*  Mr.  Cuucfc  and  Dr.  GraTei,  ba  laid  tba  ptaa  vf 
th,il  ta!u^Mu  )m>>licatiun,    "The  UubUn  Hoipital  Keport*,"  and  coBtriboUd 

In  (he  T.'.u-  IH37,  be  publUbed  the  Uit  and  andoabtedl;  Um  moat  nlnabla 
of  hi*  lit' rar;  laboun,  hi*  work  ••  On  tha  Uia  of  Mncnrj."  dadiotad  to  Sir 
A.  Cooper.  In  a  brief  mcrooir  Uk*  Utii,  it  woold  be  out  of  plaoa  to  gira  a 
minute  account  of  ihit  important  Iraatiaa.  Snflaa  it  U  noan.  tbat  it  gma 
the  raaulu  of  Mr.  Callw'a  upvteBOt  both  of  Ikt  |CMt  iMwy  Ml  pMnrfc 
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advice  valuable ;  and  when  thej  wanted  aid  more  fubttantial  thej  nevtr  found 
hi^  heart  or  hin  purM*  chikcd.  Rut  hi*  benevolence  did  not  generallj  wait  to  bt 
•olicittMl ;  no  man  was  more  spontaneouslv  generou^^  or  oflener  f|>artd  nooctiity 
the  pain  of  the  ap|>eal. 

Ill  fHilitic?>,  Mr.  Collet  wasi  a  Whig;  and  the  liberal  party  bad  no  fatter  friend- 
none,  u  hone  attachment  Ji<l  them  more  honour.  He  held  his  political  opinionty  at  bt 
did  all  uthersyiiith  a  modest  firmnesA, untainted  bj the slighteitviolence» and witli> 
nut  tho  fiiintcst  tinge  of  bigotry.  The  steadj  and  unostentatious  support  which  bn 
u.ive,  through  life,  to  thoM*  principles  and  measures  which  he  consoentioosly  be- 
lirvi  «1  to  Ik*  the  \w^i  for  the  public  welfare^  was  one  of  the  pleasing  retrospects  which 
cheered  the  evening  of  his  davs.  While  his  partj  was  out  of  power^  (a  period  that 
emhr.ircd  the  greater  part  of  his  life,}  such  services  as  were  compatible  with  \Am 
profcMional  duties  and  private  statiim  were  always  at  its  command;  jetf  when  hit 
fritndit  returned  to  office,  he  neither  received,  nor  solicited*  emolument  or  boooor 
frctni  them.  He  was  not  only  no  suitor  for  ministerial  favours*  but  when  tht  go- 
vtrnnieiit  of  1830  ncglectetl,  or  overlooked  his  claims*  in  tht  dbtribntion  of 
honours  amongst  the  heads  of  the  medical  profession — the  circumstanct  neither 
oflTended  nnr  disturlK-d  him.  Rut  it  was  otherwise  with  the  body  of  the  proftt- 
sion,  who  felt  and  pronounced  their  surprise  and  difsatisfactlon-— a  feeling  whidi 
cxtenvlvd  itst'If  to  England,  and  was  shared  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
i>urgtH>nA  there.  It  was  particuUrly  and  strongly  expressed  by  Sir  Aitltj 
Coo|)er,  who  bore  witness  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  faculty  ra  Uie  Bridih 
empire,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Collet  had  achieved  honours  for  himself  beyond 
what  an  V  government  could  bestow.  This  sentiment  was  too  generally  enter* 
tained,  and  too  loudly  expressed*  not  soon  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  dbpenstrt  of 
patronage,  who  acknowledged  their  mistake*  and  hastened  to  repair  it.  A 
baronitcv  wa^  offered,  and  its  acceptance  more  than  once  pretsea  upon  Iff* 
CoIle.H ;  nor  was  it  any  offence  taken  at  the  previous  oversight*  that  caosed  hifli 
to  decline  the  <li.stinction.  However*  he  did  so  firmly*  but  modestly ;  obeerving^ 
«  That  tor  himself,  personally,  such  distinctions  had  no  attraction ;  and  thnt» 
in  C'ltiMMjuenee  of  the  distribution  he  intended  to  make  of  his  property  amongtl 
hi>  cliiUlreii,  an  hi-reditary  title  would  be  an  inconvenient  honour. 

The  {Mipular  notion,  which  attributes  to  the  medical  profession  levity*  or  tetpCl* 
ciMii,  on  the  .subject  of  religion,  receives  no  support  firom  tht  lift  or  tht  latter  end 
of  thi;*  fininent  individual.  He  held  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  in  coottmpt ;  ht^ 
of  truf  religion,  he  never  spoke  without  respect ;  and  of  its  great  troths*  be  htdn 
hoU-r  and  rational  conviction.  It  was  the  Influence  of  these  truths  nnon  hit  ndad^ 
tliat  enahled  him  to  confront  death  with  the  remarkable  s^'renity  ana  obetrfUottt 
w  Inch  a<lorned  and  dignified  his  last  boors.  For  several  years  he  had  eqftytd 
the  intimacy  of  Dr.  Dickenson*  the  late  lamented  bishop  of  Meathy  by  whom 
hi'«  >*Mi!»  had  been  educated ;  and  he  had  always  taken  moch  nlettore  hi  the 
convcrsfttion  of  that  pious  and  worthy  nan.  During  the  earqr  itaget  ^  Ui 
uialadv,  having,  up«m  one  occasion*  felt  a  desire  to  receive  the  sacmment  at  Ui 
o\>  n  house,  being  unable  to  attend  public  worship — he  wrote  to  the  biabo^ 
expre.oding  hi^  desire  to  liave  the  rite  administei^  by  the  hands  of  a  (Hwi^ 
with  Hh«)m  he  had  of)en  discussed  the  troths  of  Christianity.  On  the  diqr  that 
should  have  brought  Dr.  Dickenson  to  his  side*  open  the  mission  of  relfgioo  and 
fri«'n(bhi|»,  Mr.  Colles  received  the  tidings  of  his  nntimely  endl 

The  ex(»res»iim  of  Mr.  Collet's  countenance  is  tolerably  well  preserved*  both  ia 
marble  an<l  on  the  canvas.  It  was  serene  and  radiant,  with  that  ezpretsion  of  in* 
trIU  c  tiial  iH'niguitv, «  hich  indicates  the  gentlest  affections*  under  the  control  of  the 
^ouIil^  -it  judgment,  lie  had  a  shrewd*  clear*  quick*  good  eye  ;  a  broad*  ealm 
fortliia'l ;  a  pl.tv  of  humour — and  at  the  same  time*  a  marked  charaottr  of 
derision  ab<»ut  the  mouth.  His  voice  was  agreeable  ;  its  tones  soft*  hot  distinet 
an  i  nianJT.  ni>  height  was  alxiut  the  middle  sixt — the  figure  well-proportioiitd^ 
an<l  \\\>  carriage  tirm,  and  unaffectedly  dignified. 

The  h.il>it>  of  bi^  life  were  simple,  reguhu**  temperate*  hospitable;  he  wat 
an  earlv  riiier,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  bis  career ;  he  was  fbnd  of  rural 
retireuuiit,  and  pretVrred  the  society  of  his  own  boose*  and  the  conTtrsatioo  of 
the  friends  that  he  love<l>  to  all  other  jdeasures. 
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evfrituallj  ilanding  forth  u  Um  brad 
of  tha  ProlPitant  crum  in  Garrouij — 
a  proui)  poiition  whioh   *be  (till  ocen> 

C'  I,  in  >  manner  mott  crcdiUble  to 
goremment,  tnd  mnit  b«neflcUl 
to  the  profFTMi  n(  entiphlenmrat  in  the 
whule  of  that  vpry  intcreiting  countrj. 
Itj  iho  militHrj  t&lenti>  firmneut 
Bn<]  |r'>oi]  trnw  of  "  th«  great  elector," 
Fre<ieri(^k  William,  whoie  reign  ex- 
tended tliruughout  the  midille  portion 
of  tht'  seventeenth  century,  the  Pnu> 
■ian  lerrituriee,  alreadj  mach  aag< 
menlcil  hjr  the  treat;  of  Weilphaliat 
Kcre  conioliilated,  and  the  foundation 
of  an  imposing  power  laid  oa  the 
thores  of  the  Haltio — and  to  crown 
all.  Iliis  nai  tranifarmed  into  a  *eril»- 
bte  kingilom,  through  the  grace  of  tb« 
emperor,  in  thecotomencMiieDt  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Dv  what  itagM  Prmda  Bnalljr  at- 
tained to  the  dutinction  of  a  flrtt-rata 
puwt-r,  through  lh«  political  witdout 
knd  patient  induslr;  of  the  flnt  Frede> 
riok.  and  the  civil  and  militarj  talent! 
of  hit  still  more  celebrated  aon,  we 
mu^t  not  h<w  patiie  to  consider  |  not 
shall  we  intlici  on  our  rsaden  a  detail 
of  the  well'known  (occesuon  of  error* 
atid  initH'cilitlef,  hj  which  the  nephew 
of  the  latter,  one  of  the  few  in(»m- 

tptint  rulers  in  the  series,  allowed  bb 
in^dom  to  sink  into  that  miieraUe 
xtalu  of  humiliation  so  onhapfdlj  ooD- 
tra<Ied  aith  her  previous  rapid  stride* 
towards  eminence  amongst  the  nation*. 
It  wag  from  the  period  of  the  acce*- 
sioii  .,f  the  Ule  king,  Frederick  Wll- 
linni  111.,  that  the  tpirit  of  the  natkm 
Wan  icrnduallT  to  revive;  utd  iMt- 
withitniiding  the  manj  terrii>l<-  sounn 
of  tiilTfrin^'  thrnug-h  which  ii  hul  ttill 
In  wndis  iimlrr  the  iron  tcik-  uf  the 
l-Vi'iiih,  llic  under-current  I'f  p-itriutio 
fti'linK  ran  ever  deeper,  milrr,  and 
slriiri^-i<r,  till  iti  force  becaiD''  m  U-uglh 
totalis  irr™>lible. 

Aliuiit  three  vears  after  the  Conl- 
mont-i'iiii'iil  of  the  desolating  peace  of 
TiUit.  .lied  gue.D  Louise,  the  object 
(■f  tl]e  iKiliiiunek'd  love  and  admiration 
of  liir  !'U'>.i>'<  ts  J  hrr  death,  a*  it  wa* 
thipiiirlil.  liaiiniT  heen  accelerated.  If 
ni'i  laoM'.i,  liv  iiriof  for  the  indignitie* 
tr>  wliii'li  li,;f  unhappy  country  wa* 
d.iily  fiil'irct.-'l.  Nur  was  she  with- 
'lut  lur  <>nii  i lull lediite  share  in  tbwe 
huiiiiliaiion:>.  The  unmaol;  insolenc* 
displayed  toward*  her  bj  Booaparta 


in  person,  wbon  neanly  rebuking  licr 
for  the  effort*  tho  had  so  nobljr  oiBila 
in  the  rjiuse  of  her  oppresaed  people, 
stands  recorded  in  hiilorj  to  hu  et«^ 
nal  nhame.  Hrr  sweetncai,  grooe, 
benulj,  and  mild  lirmneio — uf  all  which 

Su&lilicj  so  tooehing  a  memorial  goe* 
own  t»  pottoritv,  in  (he  aduiirabia 
reclining  tiatue,  b;!  Haueb,  at  Cbar- 
lolleuburff — were  pro'luctlti!  of  un- 
bounded inlluence  over  tlie  kliiv  aiid 
nation  I  and  even  bvr[ir«uialureMatbt 
and  It*  sutiposiu)  it*u*e,  hail  a  terr 
niarknl  etfeol  on  tbe  aubMqaeltt  imo- 
nice  of  I'ruatta,  a*  aver;  h^itf  of 
eliirnlrjr  and  palriotlam  «w  iVruiwd 
In  ilu-  ulmocl,  b  tlia  pMBionata  d*rin 
(o  aveng*  at  onoe  tha  wronn  of  Ibdr 
•donni  miren,  antl  ifaoae  of  the  ooantn 
for  whicti  she  had  both  lived  and  dlad. 
A  unlveraal  *p)rit  of  reartton.  and 
deUvnilned  opnoaition  I  o  French  dond- 
nalinn,  *j>rwn  thmii^huul  tlie  whola 
nation,  In  allltagradi'ii  a  hitter  cxpe- 
riuia>  of  their  Msllv  having  long  sinoa 
ontlrelv  dliwlpaied  iiioaa  loo  tongtiina 
sijwiiatinn*,  which.  In  the  earUcT 
pcrliul*  nf  tlw  French  rvvolutlno,  had 
found  Ihi-lr  «■;  tu  a  '■'V*  portlan  of 
ibo  populotioD,  ilemorauvM,  i*  tblf 
had  in  some  degree  prwvtotistf  bM^ 
bv  the  faUa  phifusophf  and  UaltteM 
prodilectiuD*  of  the  moat  talanlvdt  bit 


t  scrupulous  of  Iheir 


The  tn-'evaiUng  enihuifaum  ww  ably 
taken  ailvanlan  of  hj  tb*  graat  lnlnla> 
Icr*  Stein  and  Hardetibm.  fur  iba 
'  neul  of  a  mora  effirctlve  aptam 
ional  organiiatlun.  and  ibe  for- 
matiiHi  of  a  en  nee  lit  rati],  gvnuiiiei  and 
endurliuc  spirit  of  nationalllv.  Tha 
(■iifranchisrmenl  uf  the  (la— intrj, 
•JTeeted  to  nrljr  *•  IMTt  and  tba  «b> 
largvd  uunidpal  powvt  mheqi— lUy 
graniad,  helpad  tBatorialljr,  hj  gl*taff 
llie  peniila  a  am**  of  ibvtf  own  indt 
Tidual  lotpurtanc*,  and  a  baling  of 
having  toneihlng  tii  flffht  for  in  tha 
turning  (truinrlef  «>  fa«ilitala  and  In- 
vigorate the  general  muvunmt  i  whiUI 
at  the  **ine  time,  the  inde&bgable 
tiers*  tcrnui-a  wltli  which  Ucoeral 
SrarnhorsthadthBTouiiKmen  througfai 
out  till'  whiile  countTT  trained  lu  Xho 
uie  irf  arnu,  and  graduallj,  ami  with- 
nut  awakonlnir  the  stupidun*  of  tha 
French,  Inured  to  military  di*eipline, 
gsvp  iwwcr  and  rfDcieorj  lu  the  na- 
tional will. 

Tlw  inemorafate  campaign*  of  1919 
and  1«14,  to  which  Ute  people  rtubad 


1M4.) 

rpligicnu — ■  p^tickt  w  %  niUtan 
puint  of  view.  In  ow«  of  k  UirwtanM 
invuion,  whtltier  from  lb*  Mde  of 
Kuui&  or  of  FruM— Prmiik  NMni 
lo  b«  the  nitural  rmlljing point  to  all 
f[iHii]  fiermani,  dsairoo*  of  talking  a 
[irijni)it  uii)  «(fid>nt  dafenc*  •guntt 
Ihc  i-ommon  ciicinj. 

All  tilt!  iccuuitiont  of  lb*  Pmuiu 
HIhtsIb  IK""*'  ''■B'''  goTcrtUDCiit  mtj 
be  reduced,  m>  far  u  thcj  ara  tntti 
tu  lno:  the  poilpoDBmaot  of  tb*  gnat 
i>f  a  popular  ijitein  of  rvprcMnlatioa 
fur  "  tlip  wholo  kin^om,'  of  whieti  a 
promise  wu  lielieTed  to  have  bani 
(jiicn 

liciu  of  the  liberty  of  tba  pma.  Bnt 
ttliBther  iho  Siting  period  for  coofrr- 
rliig  tlie  one,  or  prrmancDtlT  mnoTiog 
the  other,  hu  jet  arriTM,  i«  (till  a 
nuhi«.'(  of  doubt  with  aome  of  tb* 
b«ii  and  wiwat  headi  in  GanaasT. 
That  the  affair*  of  Prntaia  are  wwalj 
and  economical!;  Bdraini*t«T«di  a*  II 
is,  i>  inrlubi table.  There  eiiita  alraadj 
a  tcrjr  large  ahara'  of  iodiTidDal  fk-a^ 
duni,  a  decided  and  eTer-erowiiig  in- 
fluence of  public  opiDioD.lcUing  power- 
fullv  on  the  acta  of  the  gDverniMMt, 
which  now  rarel;  *enturea  on  aaj  IB- 
purtaiit  i>lep  aithoat  firtt  anuoualj 
endeavouring  to  prors  to  lb«  pMpH 
it*  jutrice  and  litneaa — an  alnoit  loul 
absence  of  all  tnonopoliea  in  tradk- 
and  an  eiemplar;  distributioo  of  jtM- 
Ike.  The  Pruuiani  ara  in  bet  in 
llie  cnjoviiirnli  at  tba  preacot  tima,  of 
a  much  higher  degree  of  tme  sad 
rational  librrtt,  ttian  haa  yet  baao 
attained  In  by  aloiott  an;  < 
naiiuiis  which    have   been 

[larts  of  ihc  KorJd,  throngfa  the  dm- 
dium  of  blooJj  and  interminable  r»- 
volutions.  Naj,  America  beradf,  ao 
fdr  IL1  individual  luppineaa,  in  each  <d 
the  lexTal  claaw*  of  which  tociatj  it 
cniniHiH'il,  ii  concerned,  toema  lo  M 
I.>  1^  Mill  iiiRnitpli  behind  Prtuaia. 
True  liU-m  of  action  and  frcadou 
iif  opinion,  for  rich  u  well  a«  PooTt 
un>)ia('klnl  ai  well  b;  a  maleriauaing' 
nifib  niajoritr  on  ihc  one  bandt  aa  bf 
iht'  iiiini'ct-uary  inlvrTentioii  of  the 
^oiirnintc  |H>wvr  on  the  other ;  a  fair 
and  iinHiiii'liin);  adminiatration  of  Jna- 
tiri-,  iMitb  at  liome  and  abroad;  and 
a    liih-li    and    juit    iciMc    of    ftatiooal 


iner  countrjlbmbidwUttar.  Vrm. 
■la,  morvuvf'r.  ha*  ftttut  on,  fear  b| 
fear,  alaadllj  i-vforiDfiig  and  inproT- 
lug  i  kaej'iag  at  ih«>  htarf  of  tka  march 
of  cifiliutlon  i  futtrring  art  and  ad- 
rncr ;  ieiling  an  wiaiuplo  of  naLioiial 
education,  whilst  liolh  in  Iha  titaot 
of  iia  a)>]>lication,  ani]  the  rarvhllj- 
deviaed  nature  ot  iu  detail*,  ha*  naver 
tet  had  a  rival ;  and  rMliaing  a  «7alMB 
of  mllilarjr  organiaation  whioh.  for 
camprrhi-niivnirM  and  coiuplcUnoaa, 
(Undi  ijuitc  alone.  What  ibe  baa 
effwinl  with  her  comparatively  limilad 
ri-wurcra  ■■  anougb,  indeed,  to  put 
Eniilaiid  licricJf  to  the  Muth,  in  r*> 
Kord  la  many  point*  where  the  b'lghcal 
naliuiial  inUreili  and  ths  nioit  lacrcd 
rlutir*   uf    the   go^^i'i'inK   power   ar« 


B«furo  we  veulufe  lo  coodriDa  tba 
lalo  and  the  jire*vnl  king  of  Pruuia 
fur  bating  drferred  the  realitalian  of 
the  con*lituiioo  In  that  form  on  whlob 
the  liopoi  of  a  certain  ivrliun  of  lb* 
nalinn  liave  long  hi  en  ftied,»«  *hoold 
in  faimna  conaidur  tlte  actual  coB- 
ditloD  of  the  people,  and  thrir  pr»*«it 
dcf{Tc>  of  Alnen  for  proflllng  bv  taeli 
B  boon.  Wa  aro  not,  we  cnnnaa,  of 
that  clau  of  politjciann,  of  which  (pe- 
inmiHU  are  doubtlrsa  not  wanting  la 
"young  Germany, "  any  more  than  la 
France,  and  even  itfarar  home,  which) 
irrvapectivi'uf  all  national  pecnliaritla^ 
mtabliihcd  habit*  and  inititutioni,  local 
nrceuitiea,  anil  liic  precise  (tag*  of 
jKilitiral  advancrmcnt,  would  force  in, 
WL>d);e-likr,  their  ready.madv  reiv*. 
•rntaiive  *y*trm*  in  ell  quarlcri.  The 
canaequFiiceof«achwlM>leulaBttrmi>ta 
at  ruTyiiig  out  oertain  thuorcticat  prin- 
ripli-i  of  liberly  In  Fortunl  and  Spain, 
in   France  and  5ooth  America,  have 

not  b«n  M>  »m  flallrting,  a*  lo  ju*- 
tify  Friusia  in  railily  and  prenuturelj 
eiu harking  on  the  aani*  penlon*  ■oyaf* 

To  jodgc  the  mailer  fairly,  it  wotiU 
Iw  re4]uitilo  tu  lake  an  eilnuive  retro- 
npi-rt  -^f  livr  pajt  hiitury,  at  well  al  to 
ulf  iiitu  cunuderatiDti  the  illKorilant 
naturi'  of  lirr  pTutioors,  lb«  diatimUar 
iiilerrat*    of    which    would    iloubtlcaa 


auembly,  bad  *ucb  axbted,  tu  Kane* 


1844.] 

iatlir>c(or7>  Tft  Ml  one  inj  Imporlint 
■object  ui  bllhirrto  Innurnionnubl* 
oppotition  hu  botn  atrvrfA  bj  the 
nhcniih  ud  W'vtphalUn  •lpputi>»— 
nntneljr,  u  to  th>  inlroduplion  or  nn« 
common  «j»ln:i  uflAwt  for  nil  Priuiu 
— an  innOTMi'ifi  br  which  (try  would 
b«  drprired  01  [l.-'ir  nrwrnt  |.mil»j[* 
of  lioljin)^  bi  t!.i-  "  ro(1o.S»poIcon." 
The  arnuioeNi'  nniitojed  at  tbew 
raeplingi.on  biih  d^W,  ar«  FTcrtuallf 
puhliihei],  but  tlii'  iinmci  of  tbc  tt»»- 
ral    npraken    irr.    we    brlirvp,    lup* 

that  litlls  ha«  bKO  loit  la  tlw 
poiili'  in  the  oa;  of  real  reform  aad 
politiral  profpfis,  bj  the  tardtneM  of 
ihrir  approachei  to  a  great  tutioBal 


r«. 


V" 


•I  ;  fur  it  11  an  atid«niabl«  fket, 
thai  the  centra]  Koremment  at  Berlin 
hu  aliunat  invariably  ahawn  itttlf  to 
he  riin-iderahW  in  adrancc  of  the  pro- 
vincial nMcmbue*  in  general  enligbten- 
m^ni,  anH  correct  acqualntanot  wltb 
the  true  inltrpttB  of  tne  kingdom  at 
i»Tgf ;  and  IbpM  luembtlea  arei  In 
their  demrnta,  eiMntialljr  timilar  tO 
tlie   in- much    coveted    comtltntional 

In  a  iitatP,  whnae  ruler  ha«  been 
jiistlj  deii^Blrd  "  nnr  of  tha  fir*t 
reformers  in  EDroiie,"  and  where  tuch 
men  an  Slein  And  tlardmber^,  Hum- 
boldt and  AncilloD,  Ni<-bubr  and  Sft- 
»i(mv,  are  eaperlj  ion)(ht  after  bj  the 
tupri'ine  power,  intruilucrd  into  the 
ftatc  counrilt.  in  J  permitti-d  lantel; 
lo  iiifliirno'  (b<ir  aiH,  thorr  n  little 
rifk  of  the  )-i)t  initTetl*  of  ibe  eoun- 
trv  bcinjr  oTi-rio"krd  or  miiunder. 
Btoiid.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  lo 
point  out  an;  to-called  mmlltultDnal 
(lovernment  in  which  ■'  the  ariatorracf 
of  intfllccl  '■  hai  b«n  wi  uniformly 
prcdoniinaiit.'ir  where  an  equal  ainoanl 
of    nnlion>I    od.  '    ' 


rable 


>  in   1 


iliirin^  the  U^I  thirty  je«n.  tf  it  hni 
nm  a  "  i-hiiMr,"  it  ha*,  laj*  an  intelli- 
gent rrenchtiiirn,  what  It  aa  rood— an 
i-uliL'lilcni-d  [■rmile,  nwar*  of  VtJ  riKhtl 
an<l  watihful  (if  ihr  i>rDec»dlB|tt  oflhe 
^'.icmmi'ii'  r   a  r.uh(l>-  ofimion  wllUntt 


'I'hi'  iirrniMure  eilablithment  «f  a 
p<>].ulir  niili'n  of  reprv»enlatton  fbr 
the  « liole'kingdnm,  would  indnbttaUy 
ha>*  produced  a  itruggie  of  gml 


tnt'Tiillv  mi  iMOgfr  Wwitn  Ibi  ■)•■ 
moeratio  clement  and  royajtj  Ions  ere 
ihi>,  and  would  at  the  unn  time  hate 
adiled  no  rt^al  iiecuritv  t'>  lihertT  or 
natioTial  proaj-arilf.  The  iilra  of  en- 
■larin^a  people  of  which  oicr;f  aduti 
m«le  II  ncceuaril;  a  aoldieri  U  alto- 
gather  obiurd ;  and  more  eipedalljr 
K>,  whuro  each  indlvidunli  eiea  down 
lo  the  laweit  clauoi,  poucue*  a  fair 
portion  of  education,  and  wliere  Ibe 
middle  and  upper  ranki  itaod  at  the 
rrr;  bi-ad  of  Earopekn  enlighlemiMnt. 
We  ap}inshend  that  it  would  not  be 
ea»j  to  latitfj  anj  competent  and  nn- 

Errjniiiced  judpe,  that  France,  with 
er  |>af>er  oonMltution,  enjojii  at  pre- 
sent, ant  ibiii)(  lik«  the  ume  degree 
lit  real  iiberljr,  M  doM  I'ruuia,  with 
her  »u-calted  uniimiled  tuonarcbj  and 
irrefiHinallde  miniitera. 

At  to  undue  arlilocratic  tnfiuencai> 
it  would  be  abiurd  in  the  citreme  to 
•uppoM  lliai  IVuinan  freedom  haa 
an;  thing  tu  fear  in  tbat  quarter.  All 
the  ctclutive  pri>ite)ft«  of  out*  h«re 
l"ng  (Ince  bwn  done  awa;  with,  and 
the  dvii  and  RiDltar;  department* 
thrown  open  to  all  olutct.  Th«re  la, 
[n  fact,  acarcvl;  anj  other  country  In 
Europe  where  mi-rit  U  ao  »ure  of  pro. 
motion,  or  where  Mrth  and  oonnee. 
tlon*  hare  k>  little  inllDvnce  on  mi- 
ranccmrnt.  "  Citie  tneni,~  uyt  > 
diriinKuiibrd  Pruuian  aulhoritji  *  b 
the  ffiiteming  idea  of  our  time,  and 
could  not  b«  art  at  nmwbt  with  imm- 
•dtj."  It  i*.  in  tniiS,  only  by  tlia 
proisotjon  of  nucha*  nianifot  lupertor 
cepacitj.  Intellectual  cultlralioti,  and 
moral  character,  thU  an  only  lumi. 
naiTjr  irreipanaibte  miinarchTt  wiifa  » 
poputalldo  to  eirritnuianeed  in  rcepert 
lo  phTncal  force  ud  education,  could 
ever  Dope  to  maintain  itaelf.  Il4  (y»- 
tem  uf  refunn  hai  bocn  a  lo>ig->i|cht*d 
and  gradual,  and  tbercfiu-e,  a  liafe  one  ; 
and  the  garemmenli  wbilit  caaliotuW 
a| 'pro  lima  ting  to  itie  nubia  endi  which 
it  has  >o  lootf  held  iteadily  in  tiew, 
er  kept  (tie  i  '  *  ' 
fTectually  r 
the  fanatic*  of  liberal  iim  iVom  iWiln|f 
madly  on  their  own  dealroetion,  or 
hurryinft  thr  maM  uf  iheir  countTT- 
1  of  the  true  path  of  national 
mrni,  in  tliv  wild  chaae  after 
a  political  phantom.  Hardenberg'e 
conceptiua  <if  a  goo<1  )[vvrninMi1_ 
for  the  rr*litati«n  of  which  PrVMla 
hai  bten    m    luCMMAUIy   Ubovriag 


Prtusim  and  her  ■orlcnlloral  popab- 
tiun  bor«  do  rrMuDlanM  to  an;  tUng 
•xifIm)[inouro<>n1uii]  ;MKltboM«lio 
have  M-iinl  on  b«r  comlneti  at  ika  trs 
alluilcd  to,  aa  a  pifcedrDt  for  ih* 
luinmarf  arrang^mf  nt  of  iha  agrariaa 
diffirultici  of  IrrlaiH),  or  aa  an  argn- 
tn^nl  for  the  adnptinn  of  Da  Bmh- 
iDunl'ii  aver  ping  reTolalionarT  plan 
for  pillaging,  or  rather  aanihilatinga 
the  InnJi'il  proprittarj  in  thh  Mmnlrji 
hare  Annr  to,  to  put  tha  moal  fa'oar- 
able  cnnMructioa  oa  thtir  eondnel, 
in  total  i)rnorartM  of  th*  facta  and 
bearings  of  the  mpecliie  caiM. 


it  —  roaM  or 


Of  their  iDunieipal  orguiiaatkmi 
vhirh  ilatvi  from  their  gr«at  jcar  of 
reform,  1806,  the  Pruuian*  aro  jnitt? 
proud.  In  tha  pracediog  cvntWTi  in 
confurmiiT  «ith  the  than  predommsiit 
■pintnfnh!io)uleraonarehj,lheeitl««it 
nlloHed  tcwt*  a  ahadov  of  lo- 


fli]< 


I   the  I 


local  affain,  which  wcra 
moit  part  arbitrariljr  dinpotd 
ifflcen  appoinlrd  ht  the  king 
iiral  govemaient.  Tha  mora 
enlighi^ned  >v«Iein  of  the  praaanl  daj 
pn>ceed»  on  the  general  conTictloa 
that  the  intelligince  and  aound  poUtl- 


itlv  th. 


of  the  citi& 


e  belt  promolad  by  gifiqg 
all  thoie  who  have  a  itake  Ok  tha 
coutitrr  an  active  participation  in 
the  nITair*  of  their  rMpectlve  diatrictt. 
In  ruMfurmilv  with  thia  principle,  in 
adiliiion  tn  'tha  right  of  aandmg  r» 
prewnlative*  to  their  re»pe«ita  pr*. 
vinrial  aueniblies  the  privilege  of  Iha 
eiciuMve  appointment  of  Ibair  own 
niuniri|ial  officer*  iuu  beaa  veated  in 
th*  people. 


m 

CTOKii  priiut  M>d  Iha  HHBiaWx  man- 
tioni-d  above,  Itigvtber  ititb  thow  wfau 
prraide  over  eci-leninitioal,  l>|[al  and 
uitdical  affalni,  uaiional  edncationi 
and  Anancr.)  aro  both  leuialative  and 
ndminiilratiin;  »hlltl  Ihiue  of  tha 
larger.  «r  rouiti>11  of  ttale.  (in  wbieb 
in  aildilion  to  tlu>  ^reat  official*,  ImiIIi 
civil  and  mllilar;,  there  it  a  cunaldf- 
rablo  infuoion  OT  liierar;  and  irieti- 
tiBc  aminence,  includina  *ome  of  tha 
moat  diitinguiabed  profeMori  of  tlw 
univoriitt.)  ar*inthrinnindulibarali>a, 
rrcoufK  brine  had  to  It  chivlij  bi 
MM*  of  considHalila  douht  and  diffl- 
cult;,  cr  wbrn  the  minittrr*  bat* 
barn  an*ble   to   ayrac   among   titan- 

MtlVFI. 

Thv  admioi  at  ration  of  Die  provlocM 
i*  carried  on  bjr  mcani  of  proilnclal 
nrrtidenli  and  local  |rovi-mniriit»*tand- 
ittg  in  ilrici  eonnectioa  with,  and  tub- 
ject  to  tliF  vigilant  control  of  tha 
central  gorerntnent  at  Berlin.  Hio 
dutv  of  ■  preiidenl.  who  hiild*  *  far; 
higt    poMiion    in    MK-iely,  i*  m  h«*a 


reprpwiil  it>  peculiar  intamti  IWilk- 
Aillv  and  fullv  i<i  the  king  and  central 
council,  rather  than  to  go  rerv  int- 
Dutelj'  iulu  the  delail*  of  burinaM. 
The  taller  duljr  ilrrolvei  aimoet  aiw 
tirelv  uii  ibi'  local  f^vernnwnl  board*, 
of  w'liiih  there  ar«  Iweotj-fire  for  all 
Pruuis,  or  about  thraa  on  an  avrraga 


for 


U    nrovMiM. 
r    nf  about 


Thev 


gvtirralljr  nf  about  taentj  manber*. 
uf  nhoin  each  indiildoal  ha*  an  aqtial 
Tvieu  In  dabal*.  A  board  of  thia 
kind,  wharu  ifaa  nwinbeTi  ara  naitber 
linhle  to  arbitrarf  reinoral  hj  tha 
cr(i«n,  nor  bound  to  pav  mecbanical 
otirdienoe  to  a  ituperior,  obvioadf 
affuMii  a  coualdaraUe  Mcuritv  fur  IM 
ifit«ra>ta  of  the  peo)>la  being  ada- 
i|iintetv  iiive*ligale*l  and  flrmhr  main- 
tained, and  where  nmowrv,  brought 
bvourablv  un<leT  tha  notice 
bit^lipr  I'litrr-  in  iKe  i-a]iilAl. 


ri-uiiie 


Tli>'  king  is  the  centre 
loiirci'  nf  ntl  ihe  power  of'tbaitatc, 
li-gi>l.iliie  a!  will  as  executive,  and  il 
aati-ltil  in  his  deliberation*  bj  hll 
Diiiil>[.  r>  <ir'ialefi>rthv  home, foreign, 
and  luilitar;  Jeiukrtmant*.  Ha  ha*, 
moreoier,  the  aid  of  two  great  coon- 
cil«.  The  function!  of  the  leaaer  or 
cabinet  council,  (which  conaiaU  of  Ibi 


i  It  ^■'Meriiininlt  are 
divided  into  aaotiom.  ThM  tbN«  ii 
the  condMoTT  for  lh«  wanag—wrt  of 
the  eccleMaatical  aflUra— a  Im*!  homi 
of  education — anolhar  for  tha  oara  of 
WDoda  and  forau  and  poblle  domaht^ 
kt.  In  caan  of  nllaMd  iiriMtlei^  or 
tatarftr«nc«  vith  •ttabUtbad  i^hta, 
tka  nlivact  baa  ft  right  of  arpMl 
•(•iMt  tba  acta  of  thaat  tooil  govar^ 


In  loiiie  pul*i)ftlMUDf|daat«ahim 
a  remnknt  of  tho  old  ftudal  tiniM, 
Though  innai]  tolertUd  from  FwpiaC 
to  (liitinfr  nghU,  u  wall  u  tbrovgh 
inoiitM  of  lUto  •Moom;,  tbtj  ban 
latterlj  and  ««r]F  proparlj  baai  niwfar 
goinji  aprooeu  o(  frailual  wdnetiaB. 
The  ri)(Tit  nf  bnlding  tuoh  oonrta  i| 
allachvl  ■imptf  to  tha  owoenhip  of 
Iha  lanili  on  whioh  it  U  eurolMd,  aad 
it  noi  bj  anr  mean*  an  hareditar;  or 
patrician  pnvilega  inberent  in  a  partU 
cular  familj  t  Dor  conaecjoantlj  doaa  it 
afford  anj  avidenoe  of  lit^garin^  arlMo- 
"  odonciM  (  for,  linoa 
n  |W)8,  Mtaral  of  tl 
diftiont  which  jet  remun  ia  forea 
bare  gol  into  tha  handi  of  mare  dtk 
■em,  who  have  in  tha  intarim  baooaa 
the  )iiirchB»-r«  uf  the  thui  pririlagad 
aiUle*.  A«  a  praientlva  of  tba 
abuMi  of  theie  i 

proprivior  himtalf  ihall  ba  ic  , 
of  preiiding  in  them  [  and  ftutbari 
that  he  iiiuil  telect  an  individual  oat 
of  the  rt-KuUrlj-aJucatad  and  pabHolj- 
aiamineil  jujicial  aipirant*  to  act  a* 
judga  llierrin ;  and,  ooea  appmnladt  tha 
lU'l^e  h(-c^0Illel  quila  iDdepeDdaQt  of 
lili  jialron,  fur  though  bia  aalarjt  ba 
paid  hj  tlia  latter,  ha  cannot  is  »mj 
cue  be  retnnTed  bj  him  at  bia  ■irl 
will  and  pleainrv,  nor  otbarwiaa  than 
b;  a  regular  conn*  of  law  in  tba  a» 
perior  couria,  and  on  Alii  aTidtoea  of 
auSlrivnt  came. 

An.l  here  waDia7iBnitiati,tbat tba 
judicial  fundi  onariea  in  all  Ihair 
^radci,  like  naarlj  all  tha  poblio  aa*- 
vant*  uf  the  crown,  racairt  a  good 
veneral  collpgiala  cduaatioii  In  tba 
Irit  place,  and  ara  lubaaqDantlj  >^ 
flructrJ  with  oare  in  the  UMory  and 
practice  uf  tha  particular  dapartmaat 
to  which  their  aeririaea  ara  Intandad 
to  be  d.:roted.  Thu*,  thon^  tha  ads- 
cation  of  tha  judge  and  that  of  tba 
advocate  ara  nvarl;  alike  in  Ifaair  Int 
ilagei,  (heir  courie*  anbaaquanti;  an- 
tirel;  diietyu — the  jnJidai  prolaaaiDn 
baln^  tri-ati-<l  thenceforth  aa  a  dtitinet 
one  W  lb.'  rnfurcement  of  atteodaaoa 
e  U-cturea  and  practiea. 


hawatar,  being  prceadad  bv  a  lau-eii- 
Ing  ■aamknation,  in  order  Uiat  iha  |ro> 
V(-rnnit-nt  maj  ba  aaliaHrJ  that  hii  at> 
laininmtt  and  rt)i«nrnce  ara  fklllj 
adcijuata    to   the   propuaad   advanead 

In  the  Rheniah  proviooM  tha  old 
law  c«urta  hav«  be«n  aupertodvd  bj 
•'  llie  Coun  of  Puhllo  Peaof,"  ••  tha 
Clvd  and  Corraollunal  Policu  Couria," 
and  ■■  iha  Aula*  Court*."  Tba  ftni 
vt  thtui  I*  oiinduotadbj  a  ainirla  Motr, 
w  Imi  unllea  In  hinu«lf  ih»  offlot  of  ar* 
liilralur  and  civil  Jndga  in  a  minor 
rlu*  sf  oaaaa,  and  itarnriaaa  moraow 
ilia  function*  tif  an  iofarior  nta^alrala 
of  jHiliea.  Tha  ircnnd  takaa  cognl- 
lanca  uf  cifll  nulleri  of  a  higher  or- 
der than  thoae  admiaaible  into  thi'  pra- 
I'nling,  and  nccnpioi  alao  tha  potition 
of  n  court  uf  nppeal  for  cau»a  alraadt 
tried  Divrein. 

1-h>  au'ie  court)  MMat  «f  «*• 
Judgn  and  iwalro  jnrTmao,  chosn 
from  amongat  tlia  three  hundrad 
biffhaai  tai-ujwa  and  othar  parwini 
ofreapeolaUa  atanding  in  Iha  dialrlrti 


lijr  •' 


Mof  tl 


irlina.   Tha 

upir.ini,  u  111  II  at  Is'l  appointed  to  a 
aulMirJinalu  pott,  geiierallj  in  tha  pro- 
Tinoi'i,  ii  iiubH.i)ui'[iilf  promoted  rrou 
itvj}  to  >l«p  an  ilia  joint  cuniideratioa 
of  afficienc;  and  atanding  |  oaob  mni% 


uf  arcr;  threw  monihf.  Tber  taka 
angniaaiiM  of  all  aarioua  cruno,  and 
from  tWir  aeniiinL'*  thnre  U  no  appval 
isve  la  tha  Court  of  Caaiation  at 
ncrlia. 

I'ablic  futu^tinturiee  in  IViaaia 
beinil  onl]'  raouitable  on  full  proof  if 
■ulHeifnt  catup,  and  b;  a  idmiiUai 
and  firtnli  ntabluliud  liftal  |«ncai% 
maj'  be  ramidcrrd  aa  being  in  a  graal 
dfgraa  iDclvpvndeDt  uf  tiu  arows, 
Tba;f  are,  «a  babwre*  almoat  tuJTi^ 
aatlj  diitinguiiliad  by  Ihvir  Inoormtdl- 
bir;  hnnativ,  ai  wcU  a*  bjr  lucb  a  dM 
ronwrl  fiir  pabtie  opimoo  aa  woold 
aumoo  to  luj^rt  ihem  in  their  oppo- 
(illon  Id  court  inllui-nija,  wrru  any 
thia^  nf  ihc  kind  lu  be  apprehended. 

Ihc  (jili'm  al  nnuun«»«liua  ti  «■ 
a  Ytrj  tawUrala  tcale  ;  luttrient,  bow- 
eier,  to  in»ore  ri'«peotabilitj  and  In- 
ilfpendniCB  wtthuul  edutiug  en*T, 
Tbn  prpiidfiil  of  Ibv  Supreme  Court 
of  Juitlra,  fur  aiaJUpla,  baa  a  aalar; 
of  about  nine  buotlrad  a  fear,  (ar 
about  two-ihirda  uf  thai  of  a  tViiwial 

'neral  uf  laftoir 

It  much  ahnwi  a 
ll  " 

ilw  aefraga  ineM&M  In  Pfyiiia,  uhan 
on  all  elaii»w  of  iba  oommnnil;  gana- 
raltj,  ar«  barrlj  one-third  of  IhuM  of 
GfMt  Driiab,  and  thai  iha  atjla  af 


rorpnrnh.  'I'Lr  tupprinr  jfllcwt  of 
the  l.*iid*t>)ir  —  kll  of  whom  rank 
Hilh  lliuw  of  ihe  linp — are  lumed  hj 
llio  kinj^i  and  irlrcted  fur  tbs  mo«t 
pari  out  of  ihc  ntwiiling  arniT  ;  and 
tht'v  in  ihdr  turn  rhooM  ihB  Infrrior 
oiira  iiul  lit  such  of  the  men  u  have 
uniliTftone  the  rei|uiiilB  ezaminatloa 
ti>  •iimlirv  them  fur  luch  a  pott. 

'I'll  "  the  Landirelir  of  tha  lecond 
tevv" — nhich  ii  liable  to  be  called  out 
uiilv  in  war,  and  is  then  chieflj  en- 
jili'veil  in  KTriiun  duly — belong  all 
Mirn  callable  uf  brarinf;  anni  betwMii 
the  thirlji-necondand  tbirtjr-ninlli  j«ar 
iif  thi'iraiTf.  All  abore  thelaat  nwned 
luri'  )i(-lun)f  to  "  the  Land  Sturm.*'  or 
li'vy  ■'  en  matsf ,"  which  u  never  called 
»ut  lini  in  the  greateal  national  «mer< 

I'hc  standing  ■rniTi  or  the  line, 
miiiijii^  iif  about  one  liondred  and 
Iw.iiiv  IhouuncI  men  of  alt  arron,  and 

ii  iii>iilrd  iiitii  nine  "corpa  d'arnKe," 
di.|ril><>l.'dovorlhe  teternl  province* 
»r  III.'  kill    ' 


ion  of  the  officer* 
then'  ar<-  tin.'  KTi'at  mililBFT  IcbooU  of 
llr'riiii,  I'liivlniii,  Sec.  ;  aoif  regimental 
ic-liiMili  for  the  rummon  loldlen,  wluch 
atl''>nl  ihcni  c irellt'nt  uppurtnnitie*  of 
i>ii|iriiii'iiit'nt  iturin);  the  period  of 
rlii'ir  ^irviif  ;  and  thf)'  in  c<>iue4]uenae 
j^i-iii  rullv  r.'tiirn  to  their  home*  with  » 
cunililiTiibK'  nci'cuion  of  enlighten* 
tiK'iit,  and  uiih  character*  well  d«r». 

Till-  orniv  in  I'ruuia  it,  from  tb* 

pular  nith  nil  clnsie*.  No  degi^in^ 
c'lriKiral  punl^hmenl)  are  permitted. 
Tlinie  H'liu  miiiri>ndut.'(  theinaelvrf  are 
liable  unit  tu  Iw  nent  for  a  liuw  to 
■  hat  lire  callvd  "  roinpaoie*  of  pnnUh- 
ineni,"  :iit'l  to  iln  iluly  in  remote  gar* 
Ti->nrii  or  iiihiT  diwgreeable  qoartera. 
Wlieii  a  ]iriv«i^  i.%  afruMii  of  a  crime, 

Ili.T.'  mii-I  he  three  private*  on  the 
iv.urt-iii.irlinl  nlMiiit  with  the  officer*; 
aii'l  .1  -iwiir*  uf  inililari  judge,  a  law- 
j.r  i,v   jiriilV'— iiiti.  iiiu'i  al««i:i  nuiit 


I'r 


rr  neither  h_v  intercal, 
hirlh.    but   nimplt    bj 

i.i^uf  ihcmiliiarvre- 
*U,  l.v   Hulow   ('uin- 


-    Ihei 


I  ilie 


rither  tint-rate    lluropeao 
,    Will.— No.    I.W. 


imneii,  l)ioua:b  lb*  (nimlrjr  i*  wt  Ar 
inbriorloeitlier  of  ihain  in  papaUlion. 
And  an  all  her  cnerfiic*  or*  directed  In 
*elf-def*nr(,  in  Itin  total  renuocialtun 
uf  thnio  ai^rpHiva  fndtncim  wbieh 
ehnrai.-l(iriu  her  two  fomudablc  neigh- 
bour* in  ihocul  MidweiloftJM  eontt- 
naiii  of  Kurope,the*ipon*ii  of  hrr  mi  U 
bu-y  nflcin,  thoogh  one  of  lb«  largv'et 
itamiin  tliabudR«t,i>>lill<rr;  inoonM- 
derahla  lu  compared  w  ilh  thiir*,  or  with 
Kniiland'i.  It  doe*  not  exceed  Iwentf- 
four  million  of  dullsri  fKimawbeni 
about  thrm  million  and  a  half  of  uor 
monn})  annnallT,  the  whichi  levied  on 
a  population  of  nfleon  milliou  uial*, 
i«  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  baait— 
for  lurel;  of  prupertj,  and  protealMNi 
nt(ainil  fnrei)^  invaunn,  no  rerv  na* 
rcaionahln  outbv.  It  include*  tti***- 
pendiiure   on    military    »cboo1>,  for> 

Within  fourteen  daja  at  any  tim* 
lliv  kini;  could  have  334l,OIN>  men  (llii> 
line  and  "l^ndwchr  of  the  firit  lav*") 
tMllectcd  together  in  marching  vntr, 
•w)  fully  otjuippod  «ilh  all  Ihe  aaoti. 
nries  of  war  :  tad  by  th*  cml  of  tha 
miinih,  IHOiOOO  iwire  itha  Landwdir 
of  the  •ccondUvt),  in  >ll,  coniideraUy 
abiive  half  amilhon  of  Ruhling  men  in 
the  dower  of  life  i  and  if  all  ihoce  of 
forty  year*  and  upward*,  "  tiM  Land- 
■turm,"  were  called  uat,  thin  number 
would  b«  mora  tlian  tripled-  The  na> 
cnaary  clotlin  and  arms  fur  upwanli 
of  half  a  million  men  are  kapt.  at 
roniidcrnblD  upenae,  in  constant  raa- 
dines*  in  the  royal  arwnala.  Tha 
horne*  requiiilH  fnr  the  Landwelir« 
t.«v»lry  during  tlwir  annual  period  nf 
practice,  or  in  any  «m«g«icy  wImtb 
their  awitcc*  ar«  rrqnirsdi  *r«  tat' 
nlihad  by  Iho  iBtHtawaeia  In  tha 
neigbbaaring  diatrislia  wUnb  ia  of 
oonraa  hi  itMnaoM*  aaving  to  lb*  go- 

'Hie  ilandlng  army,  a*  it  ubtiou* 
from  tliB  >l<nve  detail'*,  form*  Ixil  a 
■mall  part  of  the  maana  of  dat<iw«t 
and  i*  chiefly  to  b«  viewed  in  tba  bgfit 
of  a  great  military  adiaal  for  iba 
effective  aduc«tion  of  tba  wbola  pMpfc 
in  the  art  of  war.  According  to  (M 
■yilem,  a*  compared  with  ibat  of 
keeping  conatantly  on  foot  an  immaiMa 
army  of  the  line,  the  eipeoie*  ara 
relatively  ilight ;  fewer  hand*  are  per* 
manently  withdrawn  from  agrienlture 
and  manofacture*,  and  tha  people  at 
large  are  no  further  incorauodcd  with 
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(a))out  one  hundred  thoniand  on  an 
avoro^iO  as  there  are  ordinarilj  in 
France  within  the  tama  period.  Of 
theAo  one  hundred  thousand,  about 
one-fourth  is  drafted  at  once  into  the 
line,  whilst  the  remainder  art  trans- 
fer red  to  the  Landwehr»  or  militia. 
There  are  in  Prussia  certiinlj  not 
le«s  thnn  two  millions  of  men  between 
their  twentieth  and  fortieth  ^rear,  not 
only  capable  of  bearing  arrof,  bat 
already  inured  to  their  uje.  But  if 
we  con6ne  our  computation  to  those 
in  the  very  prime  or  life,  amounting, 
n^  we  have  seen  above,  to  upwards  of 
half  a  million,  and  to  them  add  the 
possible  forces  of  Austria*  calculated 
at  seven  hundred  and  lixty-eight  thou- 
.viiul,  and  those  of  the  remainder  of 
(lerniany  at  nearly  one  hundre<l  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  more,  all  of 
whom  would  naturally  make  common 
cau>e  a^ninst  France,  we  should  have 
a  grand  total  exceeding  bj  nearly  a 
million  the  existing  force  of  the  latter 
country. 

The  expenditure  connected  with  so 
great  an  army  as  Prussia  would  be 
obliged  to  maintain  in  ease  of  war* 
would  probably  amount  to  no  less  than 
tw«nty  uiillions  sterling  a  year.  To 
r«'aJi7e  stich  a  sum  without  overwhelm- 
ing the  resources  of  the  natioot  would 
constitute  the  most  diflkult  part  of 
the  pro!>Iem,  so  that  in  prudence  there 
should  be  a  constant  laying  by  in  time 
of  p(  ace,  in  order  that  a  sum  in  SOVSe 
degree  adecjuate  to  such  an  emergency 
nnght  be  gradually  accumalatinff. 
Contributions  might  also,  perhaps,  be 
expected  from  noine  of  the  other 
states  of  the  union,  which,  thooffh 
benefitting  by  the  efforts  of  Prossia» 
might  not,  as  being  of  a  less  military 
character,  I'eel  dis(H)sed  to  take  the 
f\vl\  themselves.  As  for  English  sub- 
sidies, it  seems  now  pretty  well  under- 


stood, both  there  and  berc^  Hmj  Mad 
not  again  be  looked  for. 

Tm  pay  of  the  common  soldiers 
and  subalterns  is  extremelv  low.  Un- 
til a  captaincy,  worth  slx>ttt  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  is  obtained,  (and  this 
u  rarely  the  case  before  the  fortieth 
year  of  age  and  twentieth  year  of  ser- 
vice,) the  average  net  pay  of  an  officer 
is  not  above  twenty  pounds  of  oar 
money»  a  sum  so  much  out  of  harmonj 
with  the  ordinary  expenses,  that  it  tt 
only  those  who  have  some  indepen- 
dent means,  who  can  comfortably  em- 
brace the  army  as  a  profession.  It  Is 
chiefly,  as  it  su  happens,  from  among 
the  ^oung  nobles,  to  whom  the  military 

r'  nt  has  hereditarily  descended  from 
times  of  the  great  elector  and 
greater  Frederick,  when  those  of  that 
rank  alone  were  eligible,  that  the 
Prussian  army  is  still  officered.  Bat 
the  increasing  poverty  of  the  nobility 
is  rendering  ft  daily  more  difficult  for 
them  to  support  tbetr  sons  in  this 
career  i  and  ere  long  it  will  become 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  angment  the 
pay  considerably.  If  a  respectable  bodj 
of  officers  is  to  be  maintained. 

Another  generally  acknowledged  de- 
fect in  the  present  system,  in  so  far  aa 
the  support  of  the  Landwehr,  or  mi- 
litia, IS  coneerned,  is,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  expense  of  provldiiijg 
for  them,  daring  the  periods  of  their 
htmg  called  oat,  is  thrown  on  tho 
locaOtv  they  occupy,  in  place  of  being 
folly  defrayed  from  the  national  parse* 
Bat  after  all  due  deductions  have 
been  made  for  these  slight  blemishea 
in  the  Prussian  military  system,  we 
shall  in  valnlook  for  any  other  approach- 
ing to  It  in  exoettence  out  of  Ciermany* 
In  some  of  the  otlier  states  of  the  con- 
fMieraey,  so  thoroughly  are  its  merits 
appreciated,  that  it  has  latterly  been 
to.a  eertaia  extsQl  adopted  as  a  model* 


1644.]  The  Rkk  Man's  WWnMy. 

There  a  ejinopj  of  guldy 
SliAcled  uuwjirfLi  Into  Klucy 

'Neath  the  heaveni  is  wkle  onrolled» 
Tinging  all  things  with  its  huo. 

There  are  little  floating  eloiu]s» 
H lushing  homage  as  thej  pMS 

On  and  on»  in  lairy  crowds^ 
Where  the  san  the  latMt  was* 

Slow  and  still?  on  they  wentt 
Even  like  passing  angtl*t  wing*» 

Tor  a  little  while  intent 
On  the  world's  material  things. 

All  these  things  the  rieh  man  viewedf 
And  with  earnest  eras  ha  gasedt 

Hut  to  no  exalted  mood 

Was  liis  worldly  spirit  raited. 

Little  cares  he  for  the  smi. 
Save  to  ripe  his  waving  grain ; 

Or  for  cloudletSy  till  they  run 
Into  fertilizing  rain. 

Little  cares  he  for  the  toene— - 
Beauty  no  such  heart  may  touch  ; 

Little  cares  he  for  the  greeny 
Rut  for  its  posseMioDy  much ! 


Pride  is  swelling  in  his 

Pride  that  doth  with  tin  combine  t 
Forth  to  words  it  now  most  tiart — 

**  All  those  goodly  Mdt  are  mine ! 

'*  Soul,  thon  hast  ranch  goods  laid  opt 
*<  (foodt  enough  for  many  yeart: 

"  Wines  that  in  the  crystal  onp 
**  Dance  like  eyes  unntad  to  tears. 

**  For  thy  use  the  good  ship  brings 
**  Silken  robes  and  cottlf  gams, 

**  Fit  to  clothe  a  raea  of  kragt — 
**  Fit  to  be  their  diadamt. 

**  Thou  hast  palaces  of  ttate^ 

"  Cottages  of  luxury : 
<*  Envious  men  may  g{va  thoa  hate— 

«'  What  are  they  and  timt  to  thee  ? 

**  Thou  art  but  in  very  nrime^- 
**  Thuu  hast  years  of  joy  to  come  : 

**  What  have  gnef»  and  dtatlif  and  titiief 
'*  Here  to  do  beneath  th*is  dome  ? 


*'  All  mine  eve  tliis  moment 
**  Is  mine  own  this  very  day : 

**  Soul,  be  merry — lake  tbina 
**  Eat  and  drink — we  will  be  gay.** 


1*H.] 


Rut  the  rieh  man'*  honM  U  ilitl. 
All  ill  dindowi  du-kl;  ihot  i 

In  ill  bdlt  the  h«arlfat  ara  oUII, 
And  the  Mr*ing-in«a  mra  nrnU. 


Bittrr  led  ind  ilarlliofr  proof 
Of  how  litll«  lore  dwelt  ben  t 

And  the  rich  nun  on  hi*  bed, 
Hia  luxurious  couch  of  euei 

A>  ihe  warning  *oioo  had  uidi 
Nought  vooiid  him  hem  or  mm. 

Thprrfore  shut  the^  out  the  light— 
Thcrrfoi^  are  Ibe  ehamben  din — 

For  that  night,  that  ttrj  ofght. 
Was  hii  Mul  rcquirM  of  Um  I 


.  .i. 


.    be    < 
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or  the  B<.-Fardii(l  hj  tbe  itsu,  to  the  Clnrch 
prrhape  ■,(  Ittnuo,  both  in  Eng'Ju")  •O'l  Frane*, 
ioui  at-  Iiiu  rpAdlinl,  or  ha«  Doarcil,  it*  limit*. 
\W  ihuualit  icinirlliiiiK  like  ihii  «^ 
lu  tia  tT'lbprnl  from  tti*  laDgrug*  of 
Hrititli  minijitvr*  in  partiami'oUrj  dt*- 
ciiAtiuuii  uo  iho  italf  of  Ireland  ;  and 
«i-  do  not,  «c  arr  ■urc  mi*iatcfpr« 
tile  liuguage  of  th*  kiiw  of  Um 
I'rmcli,  in  lii*  rrcmt  rvplj  to  Ika 
ircbbiibop  of  Parii,  when  no  rward 
li  M  riiirtMifiB  Iha  MntiitianU  of  OM 
who  f«lt  be  bad  Uoue  all  thU  ite 
[Kilic;  of  cuDciliation  could  dtWMtil 
nr  iicuie.  and  mho  niul  heBe«A>rdt 
lake  care  iliat  th«  national  JnlvTMlB 
and  tbe  righia  of  faithful  (DhJ*rU  ha 
nut  poatiKiDed  or  lacriRced  to  tha 
clainu  iir  a  church  which  Minocation 
and  iii'lulgen«s  ralKoded  hr  b**onii 
Iha  limit*  within  which  tb«;  ougDl  to 
be  conHnml,  bati^  Ulad  to  taliiiy. 
The  ijucilion  reefxriiiiK  •dueatioB  ii 
Mill  ■  luhjvot  of  iMvrpleittT  and  alarm, 
aiitl  if  ii  ii  lo  be  lettlM  bf  IWlhar 

ill,  at  lca*t  it      vunoc*«loii  on  ibr  part  of  the  crovD. 

le    indulgence      it  will  be  foUowMl  b;  mora  alana  MUl 


III    .Uv,   thori' 
n.irtb.r  I  wiM> 

•n.  thiiii  those  which  ariae  out  of 
l.'viroii  u(  the  Church  of  Roma 
Inr^ii'  iu  duniiiiion,  and  th*  es- 
iiift  iif  ]<);iii]aturet  or  goTern- 
L  III  ciuiiitTnct  Ihem.  France 
:ii^biiil  art'  the  arena*  in  whieh 
ii'iilriits  uf  ihi*  cumpetition  bate 
if  riol  thf  liioal  cTenlful,  the 
nl»( Ti  ahli-.  Ill  both  the  (Ute 
'-{MiiKlnl  lo  14,'greMion  hj  bountj 
iindiK'M;  in  lioih  the  |MlieT  of 
iii|Hiral  !ovcrpi|fn  appear*  to  bara 
t»  aiijtineiii  the  power  of  tha 
in«tirnl,  ami  lo  render  thi*  in- 
'  nf  j.tin  IT  available  for  tbe  gena- 
>i.il.  liv  Miiici Haling  the  partie*  lo 
I  It-  .'\-r,  i-v  «i.,  cnlruited;  in 
It'  a  imViiii-nt  may  be  formed 
[in^iiil  api'earances,  wc  rhoald 
i.it  ilii'  I'imrcb  hu  gained  her 
c   baa  b««n  di*ap- 


.l^M.  1^  LhifldeBroglleiariaPKuatnUtif  iriwtiaatioHaaaaaddn. 
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HviiiiiHum  and  JiducatioH  in  France  atui  IrdatA 


U  to  he  carried  on  arr,  in  appeannce, 
\M  leu  juitiftablp.  Collegei  can  be 
|iut  under  an  ial«nlict  hj  the  uin)J* 
willidrawal  of  their  chaplaini ;  and 
lii*hii[>s  can  brinn;  niBtlrn  to  thii  c\- 
tr^iiiitjr  whenever  thej'  diiapprove  of 
ttie  character,  the  principle*,  or  lb* 
dlr[<o4itiuns  uf  nnr  cullegialc  prorcMOr. 
A  (MUSBiie  from  the  work  of  M.  Genin, 
"  The  Jeiuili  and  the  Unirerailf," 
illiDtratint;  (his  jHxrer  and  ita  cKeraaet 
ii  to  [lertinenl  to  the  occaiion,  th«t  «• 
atk  iiu  exciue  for  dting  it ; — 

"M.  dp  Ronald,  raitlifbl  inheritor  of  Um 
c1n<-)rme<  of  hit  runilj  (Ihey  are  well 
.  ii'.ii^li  kiinoii).  «■>.  in  ifOI>,  no  more 


iniHcl.  Ill  iiiaki-  of  him  i 
■  |>rj>imi.-.  in  line,  a  eanlinal.  It  »a« 
iti-inlilc  lis  hail'  at  (hg  bapliitn  of  the 
C'.iiiiK  'if  l'»riA  tho  drooraliiin  of  a 
i^irdinjil'.  hal.  M.  de  Bonald  renigned 
hiinvlrtu  the  wraring  of  it.  Qratitnde 
hm  hIkbvh  hrcn  the  itrtne  ot  great 
noiiii,  M'  ill'  Bunaid  bat  Just  «neceed*d 
in  |>avtnf:  hi*  drht  tn  (he  goTemwent, 
liv  puMiiliin):  in  the  '  Cnireri'  anepiitle 
liiii'-lii'r  and  hauf-htier  than  all  which 
liail  a|>|H'ariil  before.  a«  well  •■  more 
rnil'irrat.iii^lolhi'gDremDient.  M.  de 
Ili'naM  hnt  Imentrd  an  ingenioiu  aieaDi 
i>f  pulling  eollege*  under  an  intenHct 
nnct  I'loimmuniration:  If  a  profeeaor 
|in-n<iuiici'  a  nurd  in  thr  leait  rqairoeal, 
al  till-  tirti  ri-pi>rl  nf  it  (he  bishop  (hall 
wilh.trBw  Ihe  chaplain— ho  ha*  IbeHght 
til  ilii  Ml,  Thui  the  hiprarcfa;  milltaat 
tiniU  iiM'ir  armed  Milh  a  legaf  nirana  of 
ipbtaiiiini;  mer  ihe  itate  a  proapl,  cer. 
tain,  and  ...tnnlile  Tictor;.  It  nill  ob- 
l.iiii  an  ab'ofute  maiterj  oier  pnblie 
in'trueljon:  there  nil]  be  no  boohi 
ado[ileil.  no  profrinon  appointed  or 
ri'iaini'il.  eirepi  inch  u  are  pltwfaig^in 
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Ixinliv  auil  a  few  t>nnr  tnnketj,  ihe 
iiThoolniaMer'n  prnpf-rtr — hi*  arrfajiiB, 
hi*  tihr.r*.  hU  liule  (nwaura.  The 
Mholehoiuai*  (hen  x-arehnl  fnim  Iha 
(•arret  loth*  rtilar,  roinutelv,  uTupa. 
IiKkIt.       To  tbn  grvat    lathiVaetlun      ' 


■    thi'   I 


waa  niurh  luted,  and  wbliih  waa  drawn 
in  eruniU  i»  the  apot,  tlii>  general 
hatiB  l>r<iD)cbt  down  nolliin);.  But 
nlod.  There  «>«  I'liund  behind  a  pie- 
lore  an  aid  niwibar  nf  (he  B*i|,-(an  (>l>- 
aener.  a  liberal  pavrr.  Tlila  p*!*" 
ma;  haHi-  bem  paa(<J  behind  (lie  fraaw 
nf  fliu  pli-ture ;  (]<•  Kclw  of  Laii> 
tmhurith  d'lM  nut  eiplain.  I'aatad  of 
mil  ixatrd,  i(  wat  an  awful  affair.  The 
I'uljnble  teacher  obtained  pardon  nnl* 
on  iwearini;  reitera(ei)  oath*  to  be  wUer 
in  fiilure.  Hinee  the  day  of  Iha  >Mrrti 
he  nmild  not  dare  to  read  ciren  (he  EHio 
iif  Hruiula. 

"  An  boned  barKher,  who  wilnount 
the  tran>artlan,  moid  not  let  it  p*H  in 
alleupe.  In  hi*  indijpiatian  ha  |a>v  a 
■tBt«i»'n(  ..t  i(  i  but  he  •■■  ler;  careful 
t>i  taku  Bpim  hioiMtf  the  whoir  ruepon. 
■ihilitv  uf  hi<  criuie.  IlaJ  the  (eacbn- 
In-pQ  lUKpeetnl  of  haifnK  had  (beboM. 
ne»i   (o  canplain,   he  would  hare  bam 

■  ■  r  derlare.'  *ak]  M.  rrroa  U  Um 
Fi>aclathiii  uf  hi*  •( 


eiin4eieiie«.  thai,  «mIh 
D  uprirfct  wul  paaiwtle 
riiiien  eitmard  bv  *acb  ■  lUlt,  and  aJI 
(he  iBerrdne**  of^domndc  life  ttsdatad 
bv  ii.  [  HU  AIM  with  Imlicnailon  i  and 
ihal  it  la  I  alonr.  In  njj  imallt*  of 
■•rbi'(ln,  who  hare  simi  to  lU*  Dlpgal 
and  arliitrarv  act  all  pnblteilj. 
_    '"(SijtM^J.  B.  I-uox,  EeheriB. 

'  When  c«rii  (h«ll  be  arbiter*  of  (be 


lihrT(y  Hirh  m  it  extala  fai  I 
•nrh.  a>  M.  d.^  Bonald  deelrve  ll  U>  ba— 
that  it  to  u*,  he  wddU  denjr  to  lbs 
alate  the  riRht  of  ln<|>Mln|t  i^ntceiaali. 
i-bI  tehfH-lii  and  be  witnlil  tdaia  the 
ri|[h(  nf  tnepectint  let  ■ehool*  fee  | be 
i-lerni.  lrihMerlBinuaninxwrded.it 
haa  btm  *all  aalrf,  (be  hbhou*  will 
(wign  oier  the  Hide  aeniinariH  bt  abwt- 
)uie  aathnrilr.  ami  -xw  Ih*  eolle){«*  bv 
lrre.l.tlLI-  inHnenn.  The/  will  b« 
BB*Un  everj  wbiT«.~' 


■  1^9  Ja*ui|e«  ct  I'Ditirerahc — p.  311. 
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■itrl;  i-MognlMd,  thrir  wortUp  nteh- 
■iTptf  {iraetbad — wbvra  retlflns  Ib- 
Ktrnvtion,  >ueh  >i  tbrir  eaB*«l«BM  da- 
manda,  preiidM  orar,  Kad  MMtrkiM 
■11  dt-putuniU  or  vdocmticM. 

The  necfVMr;  eiii(«noe  of  tdwoU 
inunUiiK.ll  bj  prirale  exertkni  amoog 

the  ■(fendrB  of  lutiouJ  wliMation, 
■ufrgirau  the  i|UMlion  bow  ftr  initmo- 
lion  nhouM  ba  ttret  *■>()  '*  >*  ^i*- 
ou»»«(i  in  the  "  Bapport"*  with  ooo> 
suminale  ability. 

■■  l.ibpTiT,"  obttTTM  Um  duke,  "U- 
In'tl*  iliine  ran  ^*e  or  rmtore  tih  to 
f-slahliohinfntu  of  thii  dMoripUoB.  BM 
uf  >rha(  librrt*.  or,  (o  ht  mora  eiaot, 
or  i>h*l  i]<t;rw  or  Ubert;  do  we  ipeak  ? 
Are  WL'  ditcouriing  of  a  le^tioM*  tU 
brrlv,  ■iibjci't  to  prudent  eooditioai, 
iiurruundrd  bj  guardian  preoaatknui 
or  uf  ■  libertjr  abaolule,  without  rale, 
(-ondititm,  or  limits? 

■'  Thi»  rguHlioii  majt  for  a  moOMnt 
rau>»  lurpriae.  To  llili  hour  we  know 
in  Francf  no  liberty  which  haa  sot 
tlnit).  Tothiihourwe  bate  It  ai  an 
■dmiltnl  fart,  that,  wban  a  OoatUui- 
tional  riitlit  i*  rlaitned  io  behair  at  an 
indiiiilual,  il  U  indupaoiafate  that  M>- 
i-ielj  hail'  a  fcuaraolee  for  the  tafa  *x- 
.■^l■i^•■  "f  il.  Thp  libarlT  of  the  preaa 
ii  ■  ^■^p  in  point.  M  beo  we  mad 
li.mli..  jnumalt,  prriodiral  poblicMioBa 
from  Ih.-  rrniorthip,  wo  lobjactad  ta 
IrnI  i-oniiilioon  aotlior*,  edilon,  ud 
primer-. 

"  Can  it  hv  otherwi**  in  the  work  of 
rducBiii.D ?  If  the  right  to  Mldraat 
onp'i  Uf  If  publiciv  to  mat  on  nan,  to  as< 
rrcisp.  t>v  meant  uf  lb«  pra*«,  a  oertaia 
■ifBrr.-  of  inlluanre  orer  mindi  alraad* 
riritiwl,  hw  no»d  of  bring  ragnlatad, 
can  II  Ih'  ihat  the  rijtht  to  edacata,  not 
imr'i  nun  rhildmi,  ('domaitie  adnoatisft 
il  niiiTpd  and  inriolahle,)  bot  thoaa  of 
anoihiT  ;  of  aiivmbjing  in  bsadradi 
YouriK  |HTW>u>.  and  exarciiing  o*Mf 
lb»ir  uiidrrMaiKlin]^,  je»  iBBalure,  an 
ixriuinri'  almoit  wit  boat  boooda — ««r> 
risuiu  iliJ!!  inHnran  rontinoallv.  In  nai- 
>M<'.  oui  of  tlic  public  Ti«w— can  k  ha. 
».'  .^^Ii.  t)..t  a  nght  like  thij  ihall  b« 
a).ai>.l.'n...l  In  the  fir»t  who  cUinu  It. 
nilhntil  ihpn-  bfinit  an  opportunltj  to 
ilvmin'i  ••{  him  who  he  li,  whaoea  ha 
mm.",  ohm   lilln  hr  ran  pot  forth  to 

-'  Mrniii;.-  ai    il    i*,   KMillamao,    lU« 

.■>)>-. .l.iU'rluhl  hu  b»ii  dafnuM. 


/ri'dl.T  iiuiobvr  uf  prtitiooi 

.'.1  lu  tuu,  abiulute  lilwrt;  of  ii^ 

i>n  i>   itaimtrd — litwrtjr  toch  at  it 

Lu  Hi-lgium :  in  other  wonU,  If  tbo 


prtiitoTim  oadnritand  what  tiio;  »»y, 
Ibejr  claim  for  cvarj  Indliidoal,  whiwrar 
'    ~~     liv,  wilhnai  JLiilnclinn  nraicap- 


..i'ul 


tlon,  fur  d'ort  a*«ociativn  wli«(v>ar,  the 
right  tu  fuund  not  oal;  (ohooli  hat  mU 
1fP>*.  not  unlj  c''llpgva  liol  nuiioriilln, 
w  itbciiit  hating  to  go  ihrouEh  an;  other 
formality  than  thai  of  taklof  oat  ■ 
patent,  a*  If  ha  war*  abciul  to  opon  x 
iior*  or  kaan  a  ahefi ;  theji  eloin  the 
right  (if  tuariilng  whotrTOr  ooa  wtaW, 
tu  whonuoatfr  ho  wichra.  withont  botng 
houud  lo  •ubmit  loan}  i&prriDtendvtioa 
whMoTor.'' 

Tbo  libcr^  oUiiMd  for  brtraotias 
ia  Fnnoo,  that  whicA  oiirti  b  Bol- 
giaa,  Boan*  to  flnd  llltla  &tov  la  Urn 
Kjm  of  Ifao  Dnfco  do  BragUo. 

■'  V^i-   111"'     !■■   .■.imii.r.  grotia. 

iiHin,  und-ir  lh«  •'oirrin- of  what  rircun> 
mani-M  Uiia  ttaia  tri  thing*,  uaeiaianlaiil 
|<orha|i«  m  Iha  world,  hai  ■•l«hlU)tad  It- 
■olf  in  a  DtdgUbouring  coontij.  W* 
hati'  nut  to  ntiinau  itj 


itudj'.  Official  iliHiiaenta  fail  lu — Ihar 
fail  lb<'  Balgian  gotemmant  iuilf.  d»- 
priTod  a>  il  il  from  bm(vfarlh  of  all 
right  of  lo>pr«tion  oittf  nritala  iiutrur. 
lion,  and  etta  rommunal  and  pruiindal 
whtfTi  il  doM  Di>l  pruiidaan  un4laa>miuit. 
At  ih*  lama  .Ubih,  if  ■•  maj  lorn  a 
Judgniviit  from  ih"  iHlinony  uf  mra 
plarvd  high  cnuogh  in  tlta  puunlr;  and 
naar  raoilgh  in  iha  fartt  to  tea  and  on- 
daratand  llirm-^  w>  ara  to  Jodga, 
aboto  all.  from  tbo  rfon  vt  Iho  Jurj 
rhargad  ia  IHM  to  pronoonoo  on  lU 
i-MupoaliiiHLa  ■•ni  in  to  ■  gonwal  oob* 
)i*4ition  from  ttw  prtwdpaJ  eoUagoa  fcLtho 
rvalm-  -th*  aiaie  nf  tlwdlca  ka*  asa<ii  la 
t>«  dptirad.  Vie  aArm  DoihlDg  as  ihl* 
■ubJHl.  W«  limit  oar>el>a*  vilhin  a 
doclaratiiin  that  ooltiiag,  in  •nrh  a  ttats 
nf  Ihing*,  bw  app-«ml  lu  a^  an  <>l>- 
Jm-I  of  rinirp.  ur  guod  to  iniitalr.  Nut 
wtliiituiiling  ihr  nmnber  of  nptilloiu  r*- 
fcrrvd  to  ni,  aotwithitaiulEng  ibr  «i- 
Itomc  iliadl;  of  iba  wiibaa  aiprtatad 
b<  ihv  ^tllioneri,  llv  groater  pan  of 
whom.  It  it  lru>.  do  nut  apoaar  to  giro 
an  liitvltigihiv  anuBMi  ••{  Uw  r«aM  of 
ibi4r  dmand*,  jour  oomniatioM  ■•  o^" 
ophiton  I  hot  thrra  la  no  gmnd  f 
■Tinnt  driibcration  at  (o  Ike  oiriar 
of  pvrvTrring  In  i 
Ibit  daj.  Your  «• 
al  thii'itajr,  B>  Ira  janf*  oinoo  b  Dfk 
marr  mairDciiiui,  gnaraatoaa  Mw  Indlt- 
pwiMhlo ;  that  oierji  man  who  davoUo 
Uwair  to  tha  U^  and  doliooU  prof*. 
aioa  of  bitractor  of  voMh,  oagbt 
to  bo  rondrod  to  pro*o  bb  worthhiii. 


aitim  anil  eniN,  Bnif  hovev«r  IndlflWwnt 
to  tht  Finiul  wctfar*  of  m  pcopir.  It 
muil  of  necruitj  dnire  that  iba  chil- 


••f  (lie 


vnorl  anil  ]nj»\  tubjecu,  to  mpact  Ibe 
Uhi,  ani]  to  <lMire  ihe  natlotwl  ««l- 
firc.  To  ennurF,  to  far  u  il  hai  po<r«T, 
■iirhu)>Ji>ot>,itiiitut  cndfarour  lo  ibap* 
out  a  iij'slrin  of  education  which  tlwlt 
r»rrMp(inil  with,  or  be  tuiubl*  (o,  the 
ronMitiilion  or  Ih*  realm;  and  H  ratM 
take  hred  that  [lii*  ajiiem  be  adminia- 
tcrpcl  by  agrnto  «Ut>  ihall  give  efhet 
lo  the  principles  on  which  it  haa  been 
Ibunrlprl.  Such  iniut  Datorall;  be  the 
itutj  and  inlerctt  of  the  *t«lr,  and  it 
h  i<riha(<*  no  leu  nalurallj  the  inle> 
rr"!,  Hhich  implie*  or  inToltea  (be 
dutT,  of  iho  Koroiih  Church,  to  deriw 
mrans  hj  which  the  *(al«  ahati  be  cir* 
curnvvnted. 

In  carrving  out  itt  purpoMa*  the 
riiurch  of  Kom*  in  Fruce  hu  tbe 
|;reit  ailvantage  of  conalitulliwkbodv 
in  ■  liich  the  force,  phjriical  and  moral, 
i*  governed  hj  an  ahioliile  anthoritj, 
Thtrri:  arv  in  France  from  ibirtj-flve 
to  forty  thouaand  clergj  of  ibe  lecoiii] 
order,  and  iherearecirhl;  archbiahopa 
an<l  tiikhop*.  Thii  bod;  of  eigbtj,  (or 
in  their  nevrral  drMrtmeat*  or  lUo- 
ceftM  each  une  of  Itiem,)  wield  a  daa- 
potisni  over  (he  inferior  clergy,  wbo 
are  )>taeeil  altngetlier  at  their  mercj. 
The  bit  hop  I  maj  cenanre,  luapendt 
drpow  ihein  bj  an  ciereiM)  ofarbitrarj 
Buihority.  According  to  tbe  diwipUne 
of  Ihe  church  catholic  ai  well  a*  Roman 
Calliolic,  llie  right  of  (he  p«ri«b  priaat 
is  nu  If'M  clear  and  stable  than  that  of 
the  diorenan.  Roth  niaj  be  renoTed 
for  itihmI  cauie  shown,  and  b;  legal 
prncphs ;  neither  can  be  renorcil 
i-apriciouslv.  In  Prance  at  tbia  day 
the  lawj  of  the  church  rtepecting  tbe 
n|{ht*  of  tiie  clergj  are  no  loiter  in 
forrci  and  the  second  order  have  no 
sicurity  ein-pi  kj  long  a*  the?  retsfai 
(he  favour  and  good-will  of  their  an- 
piTiuri :  the  means  h;  which  such  * 
state  of  (hinK*  hai  been  brought  to 
pa*>  »re  wurUij  of  notice. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  adopt* 
ed  llie  resolution  of  restoring  rriigiona 
«i>r>hip  in  France,  he  was  sensible  of 
(he  datigvr  (o  which  he  eipoeed  his 
go*eriiineii(  liy  landing  iha  su^iort 
'  f  uf  the  state  to  pro- 


bably fcrtr  tbrmMml  of  Ms  niraiia*. 
He  frtt  that  it  would beaverv  dilhtDll 
task  tu  con  rert  I  liv  budjr  of  Ihe  etrrir; 
into  fririidi,  aoil  was  (iitp  that  lac 
ireaaiim  al  hi4  ditposal  were  not 
ample  enough  to  purohase  them. 
Another  mursu  waJ>  oprn  lo  him :  lie 
mlttht  tiiahe  them  dependent  on  iJie 
Msho]!*.  anil  It  was  reaMmahlv  la  be- 
liate  iliat  he  wm  mure  likrt*  to  suc- 
ceed in  giuiilng  lli«  guod-wi'll  of  the 
prvUlra,  »l)ii  wiiiiM  lie  brought  iftio 
closer  itileri-nurtn  lailh  hit  prison  ami 
hi*  court,  llianof  the  many  lens  of  ibna- 
samis  oterwhom  (hey  ware  loeaercise 
nolhority.  This  was  llie  [Hilicv  mi 
which  \f  arteil.  He  plnceil  (hi>  alrrgjr 
at  the  iiierc*  of  tlwlr  chiefs  and  hail 
ihrn  only  In  influence  tbe  chief*  iu 
order  (<•  make  the  whole  Imly  ioditf 
It  hii 'pleasure.  Hlii  ohjecl,  Mr.  Ornln 
flhu-ner,  was  acoonipllsLed  b;  the 
addition  of  oruaiiir  uiiolrs  In  ibr 
concordat  fur  (he  re-eslahlisbmrni  of 
religiiiiu  worship.  Article  ml.  pro- 
(idn  that  "  the  officiating  dcricy  are 
approved  hj  the  hl«hop,  and  may  be 
retuored  by  hini.  l.M  Iltaervants 
Hint  approuTcs  ]iar  I'ev^ne  M  miocii- 
bUi  par  iai.'* 

"  These  wHrils,"  .Mr.  4ir«in  gne*  no 
to  •ay.  "  hale  enislied  the  inftrior 
'lergy,  haia  mlucfid  thMn  In  iMlhln(i 
lor  rvinraiiun  rantaini  In  ituJf  all  ea> 
uonif  al  psnalllH.  It  raotalas  *tUi  BOra 
al  this  da;  that  at  Xakia^  aaa;  all 
right  to  Iha  Mnolimaat  at  uAea  {lraite< 
nrat;,  and  iha>  la  the  irr;  means  of 
axUtviMv.  Tbe  bUhop,  the  least  of 
bU  grand  (iears,  vma  eierciae  otar  all 
the  nSdallng  prims,  that  k  lo  *a;, 
oiTir  ahnoet  the  wbula  body  of  the  pa»< 
taral  ehrs;,  Mt^arUtrary  pi'wer.  and 
■ ^  ttianr  them  lo  niis»r;.'* 


It  might  perhaps  be  thought  tlul 
ihe  rlgbn  (if  the  clerity  were  restorrd 
and  (he  aiiciint  laws  uf  the  tdiurch  r»- 
eMabliihiil  in  the  runcoritnt  betwnn 
Plu.  VII  and  L«ui.  XVHl^that  of 
JiHii.  It«17.  Tbe  third  arlide  nf 
(hi>  ninrordai  de>'We>  iliai  ■*  Iba 
arliclos  calleil  organic,  whi^  were 
inaito  witlwin(  (he  liaowlrtl;.-e  of  his 
holinets,  and  pilldishrd  wilhout  his 
Bppraial  (»an.  son  steal,  Xlh  April. 
imi,  at  ihi-  igtiiir  (Ime  with  iha  con- 
carda(  of   IMh   Jul;,    IHUt,   are   aliro- 


*  l.ei  Jmdtea,  p.  Ii7. 
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mine  whether  the  man  of  tb«  people 
are  to  be  iruneH  u  unbjeet*  for  the 
■tatc  iir  va-u.ili  for  Koinaniim.  And 
th<.T<Tiirp  itic  church  brin|ri  it*  whule 
povcr  Iuh«u-  u{M>n  tliepoint  of  •tUcli; 
anil  ihrn-rore  ihe  lUte,  with  lath 
fiircr  n.<  it  pen  comTnend,  re*i«t«. 

What  ciluration  will  become,  if  the 
churi'h  5u<M-e(<il,  maj  be  inferred  front 
the  rliaraclvr  of  thoie  dericee  which 
aru  iiiiv  niuunf^  the  munilion  and  nia- 
chiniTv  uf  war,  ditpoud  and  ifoytraei 
bj  (lir't'trtt'iiaalical  part;r-  O!  ihete 
M.  (Ii'iiin  ijivM  Home  ipeciineni  well 
worth)-  of  Bitention.  If  they  itartle 
ti«,  on  ihi'  ono  hnnd,  at  the  eoterpriie 
whirh  ran  hazard  such  experiuienU 
on  lb>-  ciuini'ss  uf  human  belief,  (hrj, 
on  thi-  iilhcr  hand,  remind  ui  of  that 
fund  uf  orcilulitT  in  our  common  na- 
rurr.  iiiiiin  which,  in  all  agM,  bold  and 
crafty  nun  b.-itc  drawn  with  adran- 
Itgv.  TiiiTi.'  never  cxialed  a  bod}  go 
well  iii-i)ii.iiniei|  viih  the  weakneeae* 
uf  hiinianitv  as  tlio  eerleaislliea  of  the 

Church  01'  'it.inie  ;  and  tbe  bare  fact, 
thnt  ibi-y  li3ve  jiubluhed  and  oirco* 
Ule<l,  in  t1ii<  (he  nineteenth  oentnrji 
iiarraiitc-  which  *ane  men  would 
pr'>n'iun(i>  wholW  inorediUe,  i*  in  it- 
self n  ])ri«if  ili.il  there  are  etill  redpl- 
ent*  for  tinriei  the  moil  abtard  and 
irrstioii.d.  Tbe?  do  not  a|tpe«r  to 
adiniii.if.-e  in  M.  Gcnin'i  repreaenla- 
liuii'.  uf  them.  The;  teem  indeed 
williiik'  to  avail  thtinueliei  of  all  op- 
port  unit  !■'•,  however  unfair,  to  promote 
their  vipHu,  and  to  be  content  if  lltej 
can  Rill ^uiec tbe  interetlt of  tlteir order 
at  (be  en;!  n(  nhoiinK  religion  to  tbe 
lerei  uf  111111^9  vnsiual  nature,  and  of 
c  wont  infinnitici  of 


■n(r  the  mint  popular  of  the 
'■'•  fir  materialininK  and  cor- 
'liKii'Ti,  anil  it  alfordi  perbuM 
I  I  TJiirinn  forjudging  of  tbe 
>'hara<-ter   of  the    part/ 


>   IMN 


.■  b-iil  r. 

t  her 

U<'-ir<'.  in  I  he  Tear  IH3J,  and 
■  iben  l".'en  rircnlaied  tbrougb- 

w.tM.  Within  tPTen  jfn, 
.-torir.-tl  notice"  of  the  medal 
■vl  through  ei^ht  ctUtioni,  of 


whieh  the  firat  u-rnn  anuiunled  to 
mnr*  tliaii  a  hundriHi  and  thirle  thoo- 
land  eii|iie« ;  and  tramlaliimi  of  it 
lure  iiui-n  made  jnlu  Italian,  Kn){li*h> 
nemi.h.  Carman,  Spaniih,  Oreek.'and 
('hlnrw.  Sorb  waa  the  iiuluilrr  add 
nnt^TtiriM  of  tbnH  who  planneif  and 
wudU  promule  thit  "deTouon.*  Tliej' 
prepared  a  boolt  of  wondert  —  lbej 
tub)  it  at  a  priiie  whidi  Utn^Uifi 
rhuert,  bat  aoerMl;  rwrnnnentr 
iirinteri  t  and  thejt  look  care  t 
It  tranihlnd  ioln  Mreral  laafUMib 
Wo  eannnl  iparr  time  to  dwell  m 
man>  euriniu  |<arltrulari  in  tbe  IHMle* 
iltu>tr.iiii.'  oflUK  7j.;ri1  in  khich  (lie** 


"Ji.i^'  l:.>T.'M"<  Iiiialiilr-,  aaoMIer 
H11  ill  tli"ln>.[iital.  auit tioe blood  dnrlu 
a  pi-n"J  i>r  111  luiDilit,  and  at  tbe  paint 
ol  ilraili.  TImj  offur  hloi  th'  Kacrameni  1 
k*  rchuM  Dtitthutiilv  :  ■  1  have  nriilier 
rublml  uor  niorderaJ. '  They  |UW4i  him  ' 
■  Ltiten,  mj  >i*l*T  :   arierali,  pra;  leate 

"  The  rerlof  oome*  fin-ward  ]  be  U 
alio  rofiuUnd  i  then  a  oral*.  At  laat 
tbe  lick  man  benuBM  (ivieui  1  be  berine 
to  mtar  and  faluphene.  Night  (aUa  t 
tin  death-rattle  Ij  alreadj  b)  bl>  Ibroal. 
Tben  .ixer  RadW  ooaeJied  a  brilliant 
lilaa ;  iireleadin;);  la  airttie  the  djtng 
man*  W.  kbe  illp*  tbe  modal  belwMB 
tbe  iBBltraom. 

"  NrtI  daj,  unr  |Balienl  i<  aaked  bow 
he  fvelf^  •\iirj  wlII,  aUlar.      I  bare 


lu  mr.'  And  In  bb  unpalleBFt  ha  bMU 
■loiell  aJuedhlagrMtetlbnlta.*  The 
aodlence,  M  mat  be  ivagbwd,  ware 
rteardinwlr  edUed.  At  laal  tbe  reetw 
arri'H,  Uie  anhiler  oonfuaM*  for  a  wbol* 
biuir — then  the  abler  aik*  blu,  *  Ilu  (on 
kao*  -ihal  »••  dill?'  -What  eaa  it. 
eUter  ='  '  W«  put  a  mirarulpai  medeJ 
■■f  tbe  bol;  lirgin  betwora  tbe  tnat- 
IreiH-t  '  -Abl  that, tben, b tbe rMN« 
»fa;  I  liad  M  gOTd  a  nMit  InJeeJ.  I 
felt  that  (berewaaeweetAacthe  mMttm, 
I  fuood  mpM  u,  MMh  ahaogad.  and  1 
don't  knoH  what  hladwed  aw  fro* 
•parebiiiit  ibu  bwl ;  I  ilioBirbi  of  dnlng 
*a.'    Thrjr  thMi  t'Hih  out  Ihe  medal,  and 

when  he  aaw  ti,  tie  kkMil  It  with  reapeM 
and  itrHninn  ■Thii  It  b.'  he  rrled, 
'  vbirli  ba>  Eitea  me  ttreoctb  In  braee 
huiiiaii  mpeet .  It  muit  be  placed  In  m/ 

bnlloo-bolr,  and  1  will  gl<«  Jon  a  ribbon 
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tbe  (cnlPirc  of  death,  and  condemned 
on);  10  pcrpcloal  [mpHsooiD«it.  TbU 
■he  uaderKOF*  in  the  SuUoD  Cealralo  of 
Limoftea,  where  ib*  tewU  a  lUe  raid  cf 
repruach,  penetraled  with  the  lirelieat 
l^aliluJu  toward!  (he  diTiae  Mar;, 
whom  the  rvgarda  a>  her  detiitrtr,  and 
read;  tu  toie  errrj  ihinx  rather  than 
apparatD  Troni  liiT  dear  miMlal,  in  wblcb 
*bv  find)  hiT  itteotot  ronwlation." 

Wo  offiT  no  comraont  on  thii  *ie- 
crablB  fiction,  unable  to  find  in  lan- 
fcuage  a  11 J  lerms  wblcb  conid  dMcrib* 
the  tfntationfl  with  which  we  read  it, 
or  which  could  w'lut,  wilb  due  condem- 
nation, ihe  t^uilt  of  uartiri  capable  of 
*o  disfiguring  and  dehaainf^  the  ■jilem 
they  mli^naiDe  religion.  Wemajiinnn, 
in  wber  tsdneu,  that  the  enarniiliei  of 
the  wurat  nf  pagan  timoi  are  oatdons 
bj  thi*  miraculoiu  meda),  and  bj  ths 
Kbominahle  legends  in  which  ita  rirtue* 
•rerecorded.  .\nd  it  i«  into  thcbandi 
of  the  autbofK  of  the»e  «acrilegioui 
pracliLfi  nntionni  cducalinn  in  France 
will  fall,  if  they  can  Fucccifd  in  wreit- 
ing  it   frum  the  gtivernment  and  the 


Iti 


rsitj. 


the  nubile  agi 

cernible  in  tliis  controverij  on  educc- 
tion,  and  in  the  disjiosiliona  bj  which 
the  ec.!isiimic»l  p«rlT  in  France  bw 
been  vnal>i<;>l  to  autloiu  itielf  agsimt 
the  power  of  tl:o  state,  u  well  m,  it 
mar  W  uLd,  ttu'  force  of  re^ison.  To 
the  invvnliiiTi  of  ihia  entrrpriaing  order 
ma*  lit'  vcribed  (he  derolioni,  the  as- 
•ociations,   the   IfgpiiiU,    which   have 

in  whom  the  applilu  for  wonder  and 
•xciti'nient  ii  >trr,nger  than  the  love  of 
truth.  Tu  their  conltHvance,  in  all 
piMb.ibilitv,  it  i>  owing,  that  the  clergy 
of  France  are  placod  lo  wholly  at  the 
merry  of  their  bithopi.  It  will  be 
rerneiiilxred  thit  l.c  Tellier  in  the 
ilaisiif  Loui*  XlV.'propoavdaacheme 
to  render  llii'  ofTiciatiii);  clergy  remo- 
vable, and  that  be  waa  ditcoroHted  onlj 
by  the  monarch's  uj^acity  and  determi- 
natiuu.  Tlic  policy  ia  lubtle  enough 
to  merit  the  {iraiw  of  being  aacribM 
to  the  urdtT  w  which  that  ututocMuiat 
•nJ  courtier  had  high  name  and  ioflii- 
cnce,  and  the  order  1^  li>o  tenacioua  of 
the  |>ur|M>te>  it  haa  once  ailopted,  to 
loii'  light  iif  a  policy  recommended  by 
the  opproTiil  of  ill  wiseit  memben,  or 
to  omit  any  favourable  opportunity  of 
reducin;(  it  to  practice.  We  ■««  th« 
Vol.  XXIll.— No.  I3S. 


rtHult.  It  U  DOW  known  thai  JMdt> 
i*m  baa  Iwiui  kcllie  In  Franoe,  undtr 
larlnui  foriu*,  bni  labouring  far  oo« 
ond.  thriiu^h  a  ptriod  in  wlueh  It  wu 
apparently  oitlnct,  a*  well  at  In  iajt 
when  Ita  eiiatoucn  and  •(4t{Um  were, 
nl though  not  legaliieil,  con ni rod  at. 
It  ia  now  known,  that  during  the  fttra- 
citiui  anil  horruri  of  ihiT  French  Revo- 
lution, Jnuila,  andvr  tlic  nuoe  of 
('ompaniea  of  the  Son,  gave  a  dirvctloo 
and  a  cbaruTtcr  to  maiiy  an  iniurrM- 
tioniry  movcmant  j  tbat  a/tarwarda, 
ai  I'accwiviata,  Kcdemptoriat]^  Sodft- 
lilies  uf  ihc  Sacr«d  lUart,  Jcaultba 
Buitained  ilKlf  tn  de&aac«  of  the  sfitit 
of  tlie  times,  and  in  tpit*  of  MT«r« 
lawt  euaL-ted  fur  ita  dotructioo ;  it  U 
now  known,  that  when  the  order  wu 
formally  re>(ore>)  and  re-ettablithadf 
the  |iop«  merely  extn-PMi-d  hi*  ackaov- 
It^mcnt  of  a  body  already  namoroiu 
and  piiwerful )  and  it  In  Iberefore  ouiljr 
appreht-naibtu  that  white  Jeaulta  «- 
•rted  tbeiuMlvea  contrary  lo  law  tar 
the  |iri>inotiou  of  obircla  which  ihtj 
mu't  errr  have  at  ncan.  ibey  wan 
not  nrgli)(«nt  in  endeat  ouiiotf  to  bring 
lo  p4u  the  Mate  of  tbiiw*  1>7  wUcS 
France  l>  now  ditauictMU-wber*  th* 
wbol*  body  oriheeUrgjhai  btMOOS* 
verted  into  a  r«(pilar  orderi  Midi  dl»> 
cew  or  ^vincr  bating  Ita  proeinctal 
in  the  bifhop,  and  the  w  hoJe,  no  doiA^ 
throDoh  Ihe  oporation  nf  the  bUwp's 
oalh,  looking  up  to  th«  pope,  h  ngu- 
l»ri  look  ■ubmiaaiiely  to  ihcer  wnanif 

the  nubiuiiMveneM  which  mgardt  Ut 
auihuriiy  a>  abaolule,  uid  to  •xwtM 
them,  whatever  tbcj  may  be,  with  ft 
mutt  prompt  and  unquntioning  obe- 
Jieiire.  'I  hui  liu  the  genial  and  vn- 
terprito  of  Napoleon  been  gaicraed 
fur  thu  interirata  of  the  papal  court. 
Wherever  Ih*  righta  of  the  inferior 
clergy  are  protected,  the  »tat«  will 
liave  a  lupport  in  the  church — wbm 
It  eitvodi  pruleetion,  it  will  b«  re- 
warded by  atlci^nce.  publio  opinion 
will  he  ioriuenced  in  ill  favonr,  and 
uuIfm  where  an  evil  cuuraa  of  go- 
iiTiiiiient  ciiuHi  diuffisdiou,  foreign 
jiowura,  whither  apiritual  or  lemporkl, 
will  not  lighllr  enlrr  into  ouliiaion 
with  It.  But  wW*  the  righta  of  forty 
tboaaMnl  priMtt  arw  made  dependent 
<Mi  the  will  of  eighty  Ualiupa,  the  iUt« 
tran*frn  aJle)(iui<«  wbcrw  it  haa  Iran*. 
frrred  proteclioD  i  and  unleM  It  biadi 
the  tjfitooyaiej  Iw  iu  ova  lolvrMt*,  It 
3  ■ 
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ThM  IrUh  Horauiin.  if  iwt  «Hu>U J 
proUfle  Willi  lu  MnllnnUl  allica  In 
oriuinatlnsr  "  iIvvdUmu,'  U  vvrj  r*«il; 
to  kd'>pi  acii)  iiutkfi  thvm  iu  own.  u 
not  a  maitfT  of  douht  or  quMiioD« 
Tha  r«l>iriou*  aril*rt,  l*«il«n  of  umlM 
for  Ihr  church  lailituil,  ar*  wtlooiMd 
b«re{  ChrlajcunfrftiaraitiMloiawhidlt 
■«  into  ni«iB|t'*l>i«  Mctlom  or  WU- 
liona,  ■  profile  it  conTanltnll;  dir)<ladt 
a^v  faaliiontij  and  r^aioptil  tmauipt 
U(  ;  anil  thuw  RuprrailliotM  or  da*<(- 
lional  practicM  ij  whtdh  r«ll|[iMi  it 
tnaivrlalttFil,  ar*  no  taonvr  utnctionod 
bj  uufCK  in  rorrign  rhurchM  than  thaj 
arn  iniroJuorl  and  bunnarnl  in  tl)« 
Koiiian  f -alholin  oi>n)(Tp|t*tiun>  of  lr<^ 
land.  Tak«  a  tineli!  natnptp,  (hat  of 
thi-  dnniiiin  In  which  a  lonjf  dUputed 
tf-nrl  irrm*  lu  }>«>  now  url  forth  u  an 
arikic  of  faith— tba  dt«o(ion  tu  Harj 
conceivrrl  tiititml  ite.  Ii  ia  not  wuto 
of  lima  tn  iiuou  from  Ih*  CulKuliu 
Dvreluryta  acniuiiU'f  thla dr ration, 
and  a  noiicv  of  111*  flivoiir  h«tlo«*d 
on  ii  bjr  our  conntrjinvn. 

*'  An  aMO()4ai)nB  of  jirainri  In  hunour 
of  III*  Inmacnlal*  bMrl  or  tbi  nmt  iu'\jf 
Vlrfln  Mar;,  to  obtain,  bv  ha  ntHla, 
th*  raniTthin  of  tiniwr*.  b  afiablUhid 
in  ihn  narorhlal  chnroh  of  Natr«>llam*- 
duvVlriQir*..  >i  Pant.  AU  CaiboUei 
of  «iiTt  »«<'•  ■fi.  BBd  fOMlillon,  ara  ilk 
riinl  in  rnirr  Inio  thb  aMddatloii,  and 
ri«(iiniDi-iiJpd  to  brian  to  h  ■  mil  fbr 
the  giarj  o(  liod.  lb*  •■IrUh*  ot  thalr 
bitthrnii.  and  a  boU  daatn  to  Mul*^ 
padi  ii'i'urdiDB  iubUorh«r*iatot>riift^ 
iliu..  Mriu-.  or  wbii^h  Uar;  bat  ititMi 
HI  •Bi-ii  admliabl* nanptvi.  TopMtU 
t-ipal*  In  tlisa|iiritHal  ■dTantajw  ly  ■ 
lalaiDK  li>  th*  aaiociallaa,  nnubcr*  ar* 
riT|uirnl  la  (ritt  hi  ihrir  proper  ami 
thair  ChriitikD  namn  for  pnrolmrnt  In 
til*  r*|t1il<'r  "f  tb>  atnrlallna  -,  afirr 
Mhich  th**  |;*t  ^  tlck*l  of  adoiUikoM, 
xibtrrltwd'  b>  lb*  dtrMlvr,     ~    ' 


vaftr,  atlh  rMpoct  and  dnotion,  tba  In- 
da1|[*i»'Hd  ntdal,  callrd,  of  th*  Imma- 


aalrad  wUhoitt  ■in.  ura*  for  oi  vho  bara 
ranoar**  to  lb**  •'  Yh*  aatodalM  vUt 
araka  It  a  pradln  of  aHariog,  vrafj 
mamlne.  to  lb*  *acrwd  hoarl  of  klarj 

-"  *' '  'vorkt,  prijar*.  aim*,  i — " 


of  pM],  morliHoatioaa.  and  nwaani 
wli'rh  tbrt  tball  pvrfnrai  to  l&a  aavrti 
of  th*  diif.  with  ib*  In 


tbvm  tn  lit  mtriti  of  Ikt  latrtJ  knrt  ^f 
Mtty.  to  Ih*  tiumaititi  wMi:h  ll  r«ad«»a 
wlthuut  n>Biln;t  to  lb*  DlTlnltj.  and  af 
advrlnit  Willi  kl  tba  Dinii  hulji  Tr(flhf, 
thv  illdo*  b*irt  i>r  Jmui,  and  of  wk 


Roitkan  f!^bnliea  In   Iralaod  D 
(Unll]>  mantfcat — 

"  It  I*  oi-Mt  ftratifiia^  to  aanoonaa 
that,  allhoaeh  irKcvali  twain  inaalht 
•iBpa  ll  ha*  lan-n  imniimi  into  Inlmi, 
It  ha*  alraad;  bwn  ntablUbad  l«  Uw 
AkliP)'  nl  Uvant  M>ll«rf.  naar  Cappa- 
qnln  i  Church  of  lb*  Conrvptioa,  llart 
b«rsu^h-4trrpl  i  8t.  Andrcw'i.  W«t. 
laad-rf>*i  ^1.  Aadtwn'i,  Bridip-atrvvl  i 
88.  Mar;  and  Pvin-'a,  lUlhaUDBai  and 
St.  FranelK  Slarchaata'-^aay,  la  aU 
tha  CoiiMU  of  tha  RIaiara  o/CharUr.. 
of    Lorrttoi     "  -        '- 

hill  I 


"  Wllb  lb*'»pr«balioQ  vf  tba  bUlop 
ef  lh«  dlcic«*(%  liji  applfiuK  to  tha  •ow< 

Cl«r  of  th*  Di/tMUTf,  au)  p«r«a«  wU 
dlrwrlrd  loib*  B*t.  8«bdlra*l«r.  «b0 
ha*  thti  Irllcr*  nf  anTrcatlfld  IpHlally 
MDI  tt  Iralaod  by  ika  B*r.  Mr.  Om(». 


I.  aod  t«  Tb«  dantiaoa  af  RoaaHlHB  yr»> 


■tarilc  Toa  a  Htlla  If  tb«  ooart  of  Ro«a  » 
in  Into  tba  troth  or  fklMhood  of  tba  dwr_ 
leaf  proceadiBg  at  Rome?— Vaar  orrn— [a'fraat 

pl  Iribonal  aiich  at  the  Inqaiaitlon 


I  mnn  unhi-ard  in  hi*  dafoDc*  ? 


ich  at  th*  Inqaiait 
It  Jtaa  t*«a  domt. 


i.urt  of  Roma  i<iur«  nandatai  wiihoat  having  baard  tit*  party 
hat  dnrinne  aurprla**  ne  not  a  llttltf— Tib  r*CT  n  to,  loir* 
uf  dltapprobation  ptrradad  tba  cattrt  and  jvf].' ' 
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■■  Tke  Hfi  of  Si.  Siiii<ta»M  KouIik. 
B.J.  I'nlrnnnf  norimi.  FroBi tha  Italian. 
Dy  a  invn>1.>T  nf  Ihc  I'nullno  Corninu. 
iii)r,  BUck rock.  Cork.     LoBdooi  ISido, 

"  I'hU  U  an  inicfMltnf[  irark,  pr*> 

•'I'titiiiff  the  llff  o/  a  m-Ml  —ImI,  taHod. 
It  is  Hpiranllj  prlnM,  Mttt^iu  •!««« 
rhnptatn,  fDrmlnjr  IflO  Mf«a,  vllh  k  TA- 
rii-tT  Ar  luiTvnu.  UianlM,  aod  pMr*M 
in  lioQDOr  nr  I  ho  winl.  Tb«  Mtowtw 
nrf  il»c  ri-markabl*  «pock>  in  iba  Uf*  M 
Nt.  Siaai>1>a*: 

"  I.  lU  »■•  born  3mb  OetoW.  liSO. 
•i.  Alioot  the  IHtti  Uocnnbor,  IM4.  Im 
fi'll  tirk.  wa<  niuimuiilcaltd  br  aagrtt, 
anrl  hnnourc^  with  a  tlilt  rrom  lb* 
bt.'«»I  Vtraia  Marj.  3.  Ilr  r««pl*«il 
thr  hniT  haUl  of  Ih*  t(oci>ti  no  lb*  SBlh 
0.-t..b,-V,  1,V!T.  A.lhJ»Jt/lfM 
Jt'ut  aid  .H»nl.  on  tha  manilii>  af  (1m 
LXh  Aucnii.  FMS.  A.  Tba  »ma  mp 
^t,  Aloyniiuwaiborfi,  wtm  kail  till  Mpi 
piii<-si  of  unUatiag  ihp  *inii«a  at  ttta- 
ni«laiit.  anil  wai  ranmiinl  witK  liioi  oa 
Ihi'  *aro>  daj.  b;    Bmtdict   Xlll..  in 

"  111-  difH  of  IiK»  fur  Jnu*  and 
Mar*  )  '      What  amiaUa  iwirwff  in  tiio 

Siicli  ii  tlir  Cburrh  uf  Romp  in  Ire. 
lanil — arrajrfl  appareull/  again*!  iha 
Slate,  in  it*  rtvtrriiitiialian  lo  fffiKrt,  if 
{xMsibU,  a  lUpMl  i>r  til*  l.t^Iallna 
rnion,  Khirh  would  )>«  Minivilanl  to 
a  ilitinHmbM-iiifni  of  thf  llrltUh  «ia. 
jiirc —arravf'l  atnlnii  iti  own  paopl* 
III  llio  •U[i«nlili<iiu  and  thr  idulalmu* 
tirartiri-t  h;  uhioli  it  would  fcrrp  (hrin 
in  Rimlal  tiondaifr.  Siirfa  U  tha  Ho. 
mani«m  of  Irvland  :  and  it  ii  ihU 
R 11  man i tin,  ant*Koni<t  of  tfaa  l^talii, 
(i|>l>mu'r  of  thr  pcDjik,  whidi  h«> 
|)rpvaili-d  in  a  contlict  wilh  a  rfJi^on 
of  a  wholly  diRermt  chnraoter,  and 
han  i«Fn  itt  main  |>riitrip1«  ailoi>tMi  ai 
Ihe  la*  uf  National  Edocation. 

And  hrrv,  *«  an  bound  lo  nmffMi 
not  cvrlaini*  witboul  mim  fiMling  of 
niorlifK-aii'in,    that    tha   prtne^a    of 


«>luratu>n  ujihaldtiv  tlia  >lalain  Fnne« 
U  incomparably  inuptrior  ta  that  which 
han  lirvn  vitiird  upon  Iralind.  la 
Fronch  ichooUi  peculiar  ivli^oiu  in- 
Mrurtion  muil  lio  gWrn  apart,  and  thai 
gvncral  roliirion*  inilractioD,  which 
ought  ba  fpTi-p,  wbn-*i(f  younff  p«r- 
■nnt  ara  edundai),  miut  ha  impartad 
wilh  much  diicratioD.  Tbnra  ia 
•I  onra  ft  protcctioti  affaintl  proialj. 
tim,  thFTc  ii  a  reirraiee  for  ntiBioni 
•nd  Ihrrf)  i>  no  diiparafrnnnit  of  noljr 
•crif^Drc.  In  ths  iriih  iriiam,  Ihcra 
{■  parmiaiinD  (o  ijitc  pacaliar  rallg^ooa 
hutraetiun  la  all  childran  who  can  ha 
indowtl  to  BMroi  il,  or  elw  lh»ra  It  * 
proUblttuu  in  (oTo*  avalnit  aaj  r«li- 
gloaa  loitruction.  In  tna  Iriah  afrtaiii 
III*  Bibla  (*  ailliar  axvludtil  from  tba 
nho^  of  National  Ednca^oOr  or  h 
arinlttail  IdIa  tham  on  tha  Kroond  ifcal 
il  is  a  book  of  ih*  •ama  dMoripttoo  u 
Iha  CarMKiiin  of  I>r.  Haillv,  or  lb> 
)'>a1lrr«f  [lonft*rnIara,arlhaThadi»7 
of  Baillv  or  Dcna—lhal  la  to  njr.  m 
Ihs  lri«h  antam  Iho  Bibla  it  citlwr 
diiparftfrcd  or  prohilutfj.  ThcRnram- 
picnt  of  Fraiipo  w«v  pwfrctljr  con. 
*i<lFnt  in  framing;  a  ajntein  of  adwalKMl 
«hial)  i-MpKiml  a<)UBll)r  ilit  paniUaii. 
lie*  of  varioni  n-ligioiM  camnunliMH) 
barauM  thtaa  v«niinttniom  war*  t^iiallj 
indvhtad  to  th#  aula  for  prolactlaa 
■nd  amlownanl.  In  Iraland  ihara  Ig 
an  Ettabliahcd  Chur<-h,  whota  nfhn 
th«  alat*  I*  bi>und  to  ^ard  ;  lb»ra  la 
an  prrontou*  raMgiim  whirh,  it  U 
mallar  of  nacvnarT  tnfrrrnM.  tha  ilal* 
ahouH,  br  alt  fair  and  juit  mean*,  dia- 
taiinlL-oanni  and  wcakrn  ;  and  ret  in 
Ireland,  Ihi-  iiatF,  not  conlvulcd  with 
bring  neutral  btlBprn  the  (WO  rvUgioui 
■viteiut,  afttullj  prowTribra  the  prin- 
eipl*  of  that  wliicb  il  rpgardi  ai  tra«^ 
•ad  einatm  iha  principla  of  tha  f»lta 
woribip  into  a  nuat  penucioua  anlhi^ 

Thla  grcM  ud  tUmli^  a*!!  hM 


i.thrr.  T<^  prnpaptii  Lnitrnctios  in  StHtaerland,  cDcrTatad  bj  arror, 
r  liaoli  inio  thr  war  of  frUi^kni*  nnitt,  whcrmi  ihs  MU  raeoTar 
Il  nbirh  hii  >n  kn(  lailnl  bi4-.  The  CutlfCc  of  V^wftl  wlU  ba  tlw  a 
hli-h  \he  lighi  may  iprcad  inmitkl;  OTar  all  tli*  flrlTMic  cairtona.  . 
irrnmrnt  'if  Srhwiti.  b  cooCFrl  with  iho  Bithop  of  Celrr.  A«<  ntah 
<vii.p-iiy  »/  Jim  ill  ikt  diitaiat,  ■>/  thr  mv  tUtUi^mtitl.  whleh 
■iri<(l  ihi'  ralirs  sppra'al  of  ll>*  Sovrrt^a  PunlilT.  Tbn  Bvneroiu  IDiiU 
'.mirnxn  F*lb«  of  lb*  Faltbhd  tnm  tu  lu  unr  dntjr  la  llii*  mallar. 
i-t  of  U^lKlan  will  aadfvntand  inch  diu;  and  fulAI  tt.~ 
111.  H  It  latiD  It  for  itrantad,  will  am  ba  backward  lo  eantribBla.     Il  sp| 

i>ul»rr>t>*d  lo  Ik*  Hodrt))  for  llta  PrupaKBaloa  of  tha  Faith  within  Iba 
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WM«rJMMN/. 


without  hi»  hTpoCTii;r-  The  ilMMn- 
daiiii  nf  Ahbo*.  the  unclr  of  Mohun- 
mcil,  riinfil  their  hcrcdiUr;  black 
»tancUril,  and  b;  (he  >i<)  of  k  new 
bursi  iif  fnnaiioitm  procured  the  kba- 
li|>hBte  for  (heir  familjr.  So  far  u 
(be  iiiijnTrifl:(  reconU  enable  ua  to  de> 
■.  lilt  AhuMidi's  iwtn  Bl  Brit  to 


have 


•nofn 


(he  li-giiiiiiaio  vbiin)i  of  (he  houae  of 
Air;  liiK  thejr  xion  abandoned  lbs 
•acred  grwn  fur  their  own  lable  cog. 


II.I  >hi>< 


I  little 


r«  u  to  lh"te  who  defended 

Ihp  uhili.  Unn<T  of  the  Ommladw. 

It  ii  rci-ordt'd  thnt  iho  first  freU 
tea.]i-r  of  the  Al'iuidei,  Ai-SalUi. 
nerer  pardoniMl  but  one  enem^,  and 
that  wni  a  bliml  shciLh  who  had  nerved 
both  in  the  armiii  of  the  Ommiadea 
an<t  the  K.ilimilri :  he  aaked  ihia  *■- 
dllnting  chief  how  It  happened  (bat  ha 
had  serial  tindi-r  the  white  and  preen 
itso'lanN,  withniil  ever  having  tried 
the  block :  lu  wliU'h  the  iheihb  replied, 
thai  IvinK  a  Idind  man,  he  wu  no 
jiid)te  nf  roliinrnr 

W  hen  A  •-  Saffah  had  proclaimed 
hi"  inteiiiiim  of  exterminating  the 
entire  f,imi!_v  of  (he  Ommiacte*,  had 
miirLlore'l  it)  priiirip.il  inFmber*,  and 
w(  a  [iripp  nn  the  bead  of  the  rert, 
Ab'l-er-llnhinan,  having  received 
liitiPlT  warninii  of  hia  daofrer,  fled  to 
a  I'illn?!'  on  lhi>  bnnki  of  tba  Eu- 
fihraii'i,  nrar  which  wai  a  thick  foreat, 
■  he   hnjird   to  cnnceal    hinuelf, 


l,i>  brnth 


nd  hi> 


ia  neaping 
ncet  which 
m  frum  thii  retreat  are  nar< 
r  himielf  with  an  aJhctiiw 
r  well  worth;  of    (he   roju 


*m  wfial  had  caa*«l  hi*  fear  i  wbea la  . 
I  aaw  tJM  wtuda  tllla#«  In  luioftiiloa, 
•nd  the  hihahlunt*  runnloi  lo  and  fn 
In  crvii  roftiteniBtlnu.  I  weat  a  Hill* 
fariW  and  >aw  llw  blank  baaoer  orilM 
Alutal-lr*  nutinring  In  tb*  wind.  k% 
thU  tight  a  jounnr  broliwr  of  wia% 
whi  ha<I  aJw  ruabvd   nM  of  llw  tmO, 

and  ■•*  with  nw  11  Uw  tliiM.  bi 
ll;  at  (tn  top  of  * ' 

tor  jwnder  hUi 


uflln. 

ihtt.  1  kaMil/  graipHl  auMi  dii 
whkh  I  bail  Jml  at  hand,  and  fli-1 
[^iiltiklFtt  Hut  of  lh«  vlllan,  whJi 
elllld        ■ •       ■        -  ■ 


top  of  hb  ipMd.  MylM_ 
ijl  a»n  with  Um,  O  fcrtfay 
--'—  blank  UaMraanlba  tmmt 
tana  «t  Abbaal'  Heartnf 
til/  grupHl  »"•■  dinart 
Jml  at  hand,  and  finl  pra> 
ut  of  ihK  vlllaf>,  wtib  ny 
■•■  iBf  7<innit*r  hrothi^,  laUng 
B)>|>rl**  "".»  'M""  «f  mt  d»> 
■nd  «f  the  roait  we  InleniUd  la 
lak*.  I  dxlrrd  thitn  In  J«4n  n*  a4  ■ 
orrlaln  tj»t  which  t  namnd.  tofMkw 
•llh  tnj  rrTHluan  Seilr.  »hn  waa  Um 

"I'  pvf»|icil  frv'iti  iinr  puriueri,  1*4 
kiliiil  It  n  iprit  mime  di-lance  frnm  lb* 
vilUltii  »rmiBt]j  bad  <•■  Irft  our  teat 
»hf<n  It  waa  inrrDanrlnd  bf  a  bodt  id 
oavalrj,  who  aorupnlnuiiv  aearaM 
vTerf  onmer  eS  It  i  but  flndlng  Bo  Otw 
tnuda  <l,  (h*7  uMui  lafl  Uw  vlllaf*.  Ia 
the  mctn  liine  Ui^r  Ialn«d  ui.  brinflu 
ulth  him  a  maa  well  acqoatntnl  wIlS 
iha  n>ar>«  of  ihn  P,iru<  ami  Ita  baltka, 
to  art  at  our  pM*.  whom  I  dirMiMl  tj 
pqrohat"  (-a  at  hnriM  and  (be  artM« 
rM{ui>liB  fiir  our  Jdbtd*/.  It  h^pe««L 
hiiwi'inr.  that  itala  man  w««  a  tp*  ar 
oor  moinW,  whu  oidivd  «t,\}  (o  aafraa 
a*  j  Tiir  xdrrel)  had  wt'  lii'i'n  a  few  uL 
nuti><  andT  hia  suiilancv  nbsD  n*  apals 
•ao  the  bor*rnii-n  In  full  partull  u|  it*. 
Wellienuai-d  our  pTwalnit  ipced,  aa4 
(Jml  prrmliinl  that  «•  •hoold  rcaek 
befit*  th«m  tb*  bank*  of  the  Porat, 
IdI"  Hliith  ■*  Ihrvia  aoncUeai— (In 
burivmen  arnilDK  almuit  linniinhatvt* 
aftrr.  When  *Mr  jrariDrra  aaw  ibU, 
tliej  brsan  la  crj  oat  to  ua,  •  IUt«rB 
blihvr— nil  ham  akail  bs  dune  unio  you-' 
Out  1,  wilbuut  ikulMitRK  tn  tbtir  lrra<C 
vront  Huril*.  tIaahMl  luto  iha'  mldtl  of 
tba  (urrMit,  and  mj  caRitianJou  did  the 
umii.  I.  WIdl-  all  ■inallmi  •wtDmer, 
liHik  rliarci"  ••(  ini  »i>ii.  whilat  my  aer. 
*ai.l  ll.'dr  h.'l|H-d  n;  v-unKer  brMber, 
Wlirn  In  lb*  middli'  <>r  th>  •Ireaoi.  m* 
hrnU'-r  r*li  bl>  ttrrniib  fail  bin^  aad 
he  waa  tHaxd  with  llw  fwir  uf  diMlk. 
liHiniC  hl>  daBger,  I  returavd  to  him  t« 
git*  htm  muran,  aod  iiiditn  Um  to 
•■•rt  hinwlfi  but.  a*  I  apDTDaiM,! 
uw  hln  make  f»T  the  bank,  na  daabl 
dan'l>*d  hj  th>  treaehfiiwa  word*  tt 


AU-«r.Rai,HUM  I. 
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A  KorHih  prtnM  of  Uanran'i  li»* 
I'nran'HoDi  wean  tlia  *p*ll  uri  nl^  ; 
O'pr  Andaiiji  *  ahiJl  iprMd  bU  rain, 
l.'nnumbrr'il  coaqDMIl  ihajl  b«  nm  i 
Tho  Mnr>rirul  t  *haU  own  Ui  nam. 


Thi.  I 


rUti 


I  fold. 


ilh  thrir  old  fi-oluif(B  nt  lojall;  in 
dvritlinK  ihrai  to  «u|>]H>ri  lb*  atteiDpt 
of  Abd-«r-)l«hfium.  It  waa  slw  for- 
luiiAtii  for  lbs  invaiiRr  t)ut  ihs  pro. 
rindal  gorrrnur  bail  but  rcctnlU 
couir  tu  SpuDi  and  ihrnoKh  ihnr 
tguoranpF  bad  aila|><*<l  a  coaria  of 
iinpolir*  wbith  *el  iho  MV(>ral  Arab 
Itibet    in    armi    tigtlatt   rat>b    olbar. 


hf  found  lliat  Ihejr  ware  n 
c^iotuncH  an>t  nupidon,  rvadj  to 
chan^  lidn  undnr  th«  tnoal  Rtpririow 
prct»t>. 

At  Ihr  <l*t-i>iv«  bailie  of  CordoTa, 
a  t1i|(Iit  circiiiuaianot  hmil  nrarljrlnl  tu 
1  b(  diiiH-tfiuii  at  Al>d-«r-  R  ahmao'i 
■rniT,  lH>ror<>  tlia  6g\tl  c^inmvnced. 
A*  fip  roilf  down  llie  linM  oii  a  tiMt 
Arab  alrad,  arv«ra]  at  thr  M>MI«n 
miirmtiml,  thai  h*  had  alrMd;  Uk«n 
cars  of  hii  own  aafrlr,  by  pra*itl!og 
■n  awjft  an  animal  for  WiU  Thb 
abiurd  lunpicion  dps  Ilk*  wildfir* 
tbroiuth  tho  ranki  ;  ffirliituivljr,  )1 
FHclird  tbK  n>n  of  Abd-«T.n  ' 


Soon  after  thU  prediction  Abd-cr> 
Rabfnan,  harinfc  be«n  rcoogniwd  bj 
one  of  the  ofllcen,  waa  brotwht  into 
the  KOTcmor'*  pmence,  »no,  par- 
ctitinic  ihfl  two  Whi  of  hkir  on  hii 
head,  wni  for  the  ulrologar,  and  uid 

"  n?  thy  lifal  thU  ii  thorer;  jonth 
tnenlioned  in  (hj  prophecj :  M  mmt 
die.  " 

The  Jew  replied ; — 

"  It  is  *ain  to  war  with  daatinjp :  if 
Ibou  kill  hint,  he  ii  not  the  pwmi 
intFnded :  if,  on  tbe  contrary,  tbou 
■pare  hi*  life,  he  mutt  coiH|uer  umI 

Ehn  Habib  dinniaiad  hii  priaonor. 
He  toon,  howerir,  repented  bii  de- 
menrj,  and  fra^e  ordem  that  be  afaonld 
airain  be  tfiiied,  but  Abd-er- Rahman, 
bavinpr  rereired  in  inttnution  of  hia 
dsniccr  front  the  friendly  aatmlogvri 
niado  hii  p*rap«  from  the  proTioca. 

The  fugitive  fognd  a  temporary 
(belter  atnontl  the  wild  Berber  tribM 
of  Mount  Allan,  and  f<und  an  nppor. 
tuniiT  of  openinfr  a  i-iiminunicalion 
with  iho  frienda  of  bii  fsmit*  in  Spain. 
Larffe  rewardi  were  "flV-ri-'l  f»T  hi) 
head  by  ihr  khaliph'i  l'<>' i-rtuT',  hut 
■he  llfrbert  faithfulW  vibrr^  m  the 
law*  of  hoipilality  ;f  nml  » lir-n  hu 
prepared  to  aiaert  thr  rl^l,i>  .if  hi* 
family  in  Spain,  levird  %i\  army  of 
their   hraveit  youth*  in  lupiwiri   hi* 

A  body  of  Syrian  Araba  bad  boen 
tent  to  (Kiroplele  tho  eanqunt  of 
Spain,  a  liltia  before  the  rarolntkm 
whirb  (ra*e  [he  khaJipbale  to  tbe 
Aba-'iidci  ;  they  had  be«n  aeetutomed 
(u  bout  (if  the  Ommiadet  a*  tbeir 
brelhrrn  and  cdantryrmm,  and  on  tbia 
plea  lo  claim  luprernacy  orer  tbe  otb«r 
Arab).      Tho  change  of  dynaaty  waa 


lahman  aiirnine*,  ' 

I'Sh-plHTd.  ofth.'  fold,   ofLlim," 
Khaliph.  "f  Cordora. 

tf  (ln<'  ircnunt  hti  ihat  •ome  Berber*  agreed  to  betray  ih^/bghin^  aad  wn% 
pat  In  death  by  their  oountrynen  wb*p  tb*  pM  «■■  dineonred. 


mounted  on  a  ilow-paMvl  mule,  and 
propoved  an  ciehanK*,  under  the  {ir*- 
teni^,  lliat  he  waa  unable  to  manan 
the  higb->pirlted  rrra.lure  which  M 
rodo.  ThEt  (iroke  nf  p.jlioy  bxl  tlw 
deaired  effect.  Hi*  tuliliert  inddenly 
railed  an  enihuiiaJ>li(r  thont  uf  to- 
ptaii*e,  and  bmkt  tliv  rank*  of  tin 
Ah**iiide«  al  lliH  very  llr»l  charg*. 
Al'd.ar.Rahinan'seiertiiint  lo  prrvMit 
the  •UDghlT  of  the  Tanquiabed,  waa 
of  more  adTantaipi  to  him  than  tbo 
netory.  The  rrUii*e*  of  tlwM  whoao 
Uf  n  ho  had  iparod,  daolarad  l«  YMf> 
the  Ahafiide  sovenior,  that  tb^ 
would  follow  him  no  lonftr ;  and 
YutiifhiniMlf,  whole  family  bad  been 
pr'<lrcted  fram  iniull  by  Ibc  gvoeroui 
iiclor.    oonu^ted    tu    open    ntgocia- 

No  toiinrr  wat  Abd-ar- Rahman 
(trmly  aealpd  iia  the  thrwie  of  Cor- 
dnra,  (ban  he  dMpatc-hed  eniiaaarie*  lo 
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.     II« 

.hi.'h 


f«ll    iriilfl' 

of  thu   lilfr:iri    .mIi 

wnh..l    111    dn'riHo   (lirouiKli    hi*    kllV> 

ilcim.      The   ,mlift   .Nrh   ha>.[o|.tMl. 


Ihe     !m[i|irr 

havmx  iliu!  ,  ■ |„i|  'rt.J^ 

for    lli»    (...,1  ■,,■!,  :i,    »itli    tU 

char^i-  of  I'tubllahintr  Mience,  Utera- 
turp.  Riiil  ihe  Mil  in  Cordova. 

Aliil-tT  Kklimtn  had  Iwo  loiu,  Sa- 
Iciman,  ithu  hni  been  mmtloBsd  h 
till'  !<linrFr  i>r  hii  ncmpr  mtom  tha 
E>i]>hr>ir>,  >nil  Hrihim.  .1...  »u 
biirii  ill  Africa,  aocortlin)?  ici  i.mi.h 
•uihnritiM,  and  in  Spaia,  acmrdiiiu  in 
othiT...  The  rarljr  edutAfinn  iif  Sa~ 
l«iman  had  h«rn  nfglecle.]  AuriPfg  liii 
falhpr'*  B nndrrinfci,  and  il.i'  [.Hi-b- 
lions  whith  h*  had  iuff.r.d  lii  ihe 
Imisof  (he  lt>'rh«rs,  gare  him  an  *■- 
ceuivo  iMi  for  iha  luiuri«t  be  en- 
jort'd  In  llip  palace.  Hnhini,  on  tha 
contrary,  airuaiomed  to  luiariDoi  in- 
dultc'ii-fj  from  bin  infancy,  traaled 
thpin  with  ihe  indilTerenc*  rMulltag 
from  liaMi,  and  d«rol«d  bit  tntiM 
time  to  Mud;  and  thf  mmpaiit  of 
l«arm-d  iii.-n.  Whenetrr  the  \hallph 
inquired  how  hi*  aoni  pB»«rtl  ihoir 
tinip,  hf  «a>  inrarilMf  anmrrrd. 
"Thf  hati  of  chj  *",■  H-hiira  i, 
thronfffd    with    poela,  liiiinriM..,  and 

of  hiTiiw,  Pilol  the  beaiiiif*  •>(  \iiiiui, 
and  di.>ouis  the  propr'i-ij  uf  artiom. 
Thi-hallofih;ionSiil.  iii.aiila  alwaya 
(lllpd    vith    knater,    ij <'»|>huit<.    anj 

Onr  daT  ai  A  bd-w- Rahman  wat 
•illini;  ill  hii  hall,  lurroundrd  b]P  U« 

*biliii<>(  of  hit  two  loiu.  For  thltpur* 
)"><ip  br  rcjieatcd  thp  following  TanHt 
»»liinK  ihpiti  boih  if  tb»j  knew  «b«n 

ihrv  rould  he  found? — 


-r  hii    Tirluo,   bi*   (lorj  bt- 

Ihc  derdt   hr  hai   wrongtit  la 

iih'-  of  himaeir  or  hit  »fr«* 


8a  nnrishl  and  pare,  thai  of  Mlnomj^ 
He  only  ihi  lalnl  nnod  not  fear." 


ihlnh  Im       Snlainun, 


:.\M 


a  cnralaH  and  rather 
«oli»,  d*clar«d  that  b« 
kmw  Dothinjr  abtiul  ifar  inattrr  i  hut 
Hdhim  at  inuw  annrm^,  ikat  ttw 
■tantu  had  been  wHMm  1^  till  Uiy 
iif    Kindah,  atvd  lh*l   tbt  ghwioWr 


indl.  the  pioai  In 
ifing  and  clear; 


Afj  pottrtnqrtd  wewJ  porpowbhi. 
tmdrd  for    AM-cr-KaniMii.     Tba 

khaliph  mu  probablj  not  loia  nlMUcd 
with  Ihv  vomiilimrni,  (ban  with  Uia 
FMd;  oil  of  Ma  *on.  He  jiTiMnt«d 
rich  )rlfl*  to  HotbAin,  and  intitrd  bin 
lo  latit-  the  wat  ot  honour  in  tha 
itUan.  Wh^n  lb*  court  brokp  u|i( 
Suloiman  aikrd  on*  of  the  murlier* 
tn  ri'pral  the  terM-a  for  him,  unltl  b* 
had  Icarafd  (hpm  h;  rote,  afti-r  ableli 
Iw  rcoited  thrtn  to  bia  boon  coiDfi** 
nion*  in  a  moalhinK  tune  of  ridloul*, 
adding,  ■■  Such  ia  ibo  nonienw  kj 
•hich  mj  fath«r'i  affoctlona  arc  to  b* 
^inrd."  Thia  Iniprudcnl  apevch  «al 
n>p<<aled  tii  At>d<rr-Ka]iniaD,  and  ll 
evnitnned  hia  molulion  tu  bequeai]) 
tbs  crown  la  ilrahaiii. 

Aniilbnr  circumi(anc«,  rinsoUrlt 
nioalralite  of  ib»  Hiaraettr  ui4  eat- 
tonii  of  the  Arab*  at  ihia  jMriud,  raio- 
pl*ip<l  the  alienation  of  AluUer-Hab- 
man  frnin  hi*  eldntKio.  A*  Heafaan 
wa*  juurnvTinif  from  Ciirdaia,  ha 
halltd  on  an  eminanre  nMr  tha 
OiwdalijuiTir,  whcnra  he  mw  a  maii 
tnm  Jaaiii  whom  he  wet)  knaw, 
llKriag  an  «  prwrlona  ucvaaion  run- 
diiad  Un  aaiM  tarrl«,  runnlnft  in 
mal  haiU  and  irwpldaiiun  toward* 
Itia  ifHrt  vbm  hia  Imi  wa*  pitchad. 
Iteiham  rJ|H>l]>  oon)*(rtar<^.  thM  tba 
man  wju  Htin^t  froin  Stilalmaa,  wha 
WW  than  irorarnnr  of  Jaan.  and  wboaa 
F^iricinat  *ef*ritT  had  alraadj  hcan 
manifptted  In  roan;  painful  Inttaaeta  | 
he  ihcrcfoTB  gare  ordcra,  thai  on  tha 

man'i  Brrital,  he  tbould  be  ImmadU 
at^l;  ulmiltr.!  to  hia  |in-u-nfe.  TUa 
being  duiir,  the  loiuig  |irtnt«  thn 
addrvewd  lb*  fugit^n*  : — ■•  O  Kenani  I 
I  kniw  nnl  what  baa  brought  tbaa 
hvrc  but  I  »h<iuld  ttf  that  ihon  art 
trinit  from  uimr  ealamilr.**  *■  Thou 
Ukjn.1  H):ht,  O  mr  lard,''  rtpliad  tba 
man  ;  "  I  am  trjin^  to  arvrl  mia* 
forliine  from  mi  head.      Lliirn  lo  IDJ 

•torjr :  a  nun  o'f  mj  triba  haa  Wain  ■ 
nan  batongtnf  to  awrtbar  trib*. 
Aaa«ri)at  to  atMlon,  I  ban  paU  th* 
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Hftliim  •nUrn)  the  ■ 
ftft«r  having  (firen  hU  TmW  th«  taltm, 
•liMxI  in  a  rcinpctrul  attitude  btfor* 
liim.  AtHl'n-'kaliRUUi  motioiMd  him 
to  lit  down  an<l  itala  hit  boMDM*. 

"  MaT  (iod  protptr  ror  lord  mnd 
father!"  cxdaiiiMd  Heihim  i  "bow 
can  1  tit  ctoMH  when  Ihote  «ba  cUim 
ay  iiitt-rfvrence  ar«  injured  and  op- 
{Rviard ;  It  behorta  tboH  of  m;  rank 
mn<l  nation  n»t  to  lit  down  unlMathaj 
b*  cvntrnt  and  ulU6vd,  aod  I  c«atit>t 
b«  to  unlru  m;  lipge  putt  me  at  mj 
ease  l>;  fii'Anline  mj  requctt  Other- 
wiM  I  sball  f^o  Mck  to  m;  people." 

Alxl-rr-Kabnai)  aoivered,  "  God 
forbid  tliat  thou  ihouldit  leare  mjr  pre- 
Mnn>  lUicontcnted  and  dUappointad. 
Sit  dovii,  were  it  odIj  that  «•  ma; 
Acceilu  to  the  prijen  of  one  who  In- 
lercedn.  Spuk  out  and  tell  ua  Ih; 
biuinesi." 

Ih'shaia  then  lat  dowa  aa  con- 
■nandeil,  and  related  the  affUr.  Abd- 
er-Rahaian  urdered  th&t  the eijuatorjr 
lum   should   be    defrayed  out  of  tbe 

fiublk  treaiurj,  and  that  an  ottcial 
Bticr  thuuld  bo  written  to  SnUuiuWi 
cotiitDandin)(  him  to  itupend  all  fur- 
ther  |irucvi'diD|[i  againit  Xenani. 

When  the  KTaleful  Arab  OMD*  to 
t&kp  li'BVi'  of  Heiham  be fore^hit  return 
to  Jaen,  Iiu  uld  to  him,  "  Tlut  oer> 
tainlv  eicenU  \bj  eipertaltonti  and 
iht  favours  cume  down  upon  mo  cren 
moro  jirufuwlj  than  I  coold  Iwto 
winhi'd.  Here  U  tbe  nccklaco  thoa 
gavcit  nic ;  I  do  not  want  it — let  it  bt 
retturt^d  ii>  iti  owner.  I  (ball  not  bo 
the  Iru  fateful  for  the  niiignlar  larMW 
I  havv  r»-civod  at  Ihjr  hand*.' 

lleaham  honever  refuMd  to  tako  It 
back,  uving,  "We  never  tako  iMck 
what  we  have  once  given." 

The  ipirit  of  patriarcbal  in 
deiice    which    the    Arab*    — 
under  the  dupotiim  of  tbo  I 
wM  one  of  the  •lenenta  whkh  I 


coanr  r.f  a  frw  iPUrt  wm  derrloped 
ip|i>  Sirarvnlc  rhirnlr;.  Auother  w»a 
the  brfier  in  tlie  uvprwhelniinK  power 
uf  deitini,  fVnm  »hir4i  wm  dedoMil 
the  full  llkirlT  at  liidivjilual  action, 
on  the  plaiuitile  around  that  it  wa* 
unnen-uarj  to  MuUdiah  aajr  cuDttvl 
oiwi  ihni  »hi<ib  fala  had  alread;  rejni- 
laced.  VI r  liaie  ftln-aili  iron  Uua 
hi-liff  in  tbe  d«!reea  of  fatu  Jlluslraicd 
br  the  luppno-^l  prnlietiun  of  Abd-er- 
Rahinjuig  future  grealoe**,  when  ho 
WM  a  fugitiie  uul  an  eiile.  The  bl*. 
(oriaiia,  with  equal  crediilitT,  record 
that  tlie  brilbaiic;  of  lletlibn'i 


aMroluger,  i 
*u1t  lu  ibH  ftuure  bhallph  In  Iko  &!• 
lowing  rbjlhralcal  propbeej. 
I 


Ibj  tiar  In  (htwr  arl-n. 
Aod  hlaiK  U|>>in  lb*  ■atnnith'd  tUMi 
The  Immt  i>rU  b-fir*  It  ptVA, 
Th>  innnnlsiu*  at  it*  prewDc*  qoair^ 
Axlie;  LvhelJ  tt>r  ^ 


prewDceqaal 


1  uw  It  wbvcl  i-ipbt  coD»iH  muDd, 
Thvn  laniib  in  iCo  darh  profoaod. 
Thui  li  itrodicti.  HIT  nohU  rbUf. 


Tliat  Ihj  carevr  i*  6rl|tht  and  brief; 
Eij[hl  Yvari  uf  |K)wer  tii  ItH-e  are  xlvM, 
And  tbeii— tlerult*  in  hemtvu. 

Thi*  prupbvcj,  whirji  of  oottTH  b** 
loi^  lu  the  clau  »f  pre4bctlntu  taado 
«A«r  ilic  event,  ver;  Cuutlj  iTpUbo 
tbe  ad>aiit«gai  which  the  klugJiMB  of 


tolved  the  iMk  of  otuiMiUiUtion.  On 
•  ftilure  oooB*i«n  we  thall  develop  lb* 
ewir»e  of  uolir;  bv  which  br  united 
coiBfilete  oeepotiint  in  the  slate  with 
larve  lodividnal  llb«rtj  to  il>  memberi, 
ana  did  mucli  toward*  organidng  into 
■  iviietD  the  uriuclploi  of  S«i*c«m« 
^valr;. 


1S44.]  BtroMgtr  mud  kit  Soiifi§. 


How  ladies 

Ever  ihu 

How  oft  Ih 

Ae  lul  t- 
Dreul,  Int 

Should  b 
Abjure  lh« 

All  for  t!, 

loderdi  io  fociuHrj'*  aiMMt 
Womni  sru  like  tli*  conqiunm 

Who  ln<r«  ]1ii-ir  rountrv  U  op|im* 
A  hundn-.l  tril<n  «iili  wuiIdk  inn 

Wh>l  (FrriM.-  coriuetlw  ua  tbeia  I 
Ah '  be  b.ii  luch  a  nun  eoi|Uctt«t 


"  I.e  R«i  d'Yretot"  and  our  own      nM^  and  an^  MMtinglj,  nta  «f  tbi 
"Uld    Kin^    Cole"    appear   to    han      M—  teiditjoad  typ«. 
borne  their  facuUiei  with  Moal  mMk- 


There  weli  odco,  Ions  ago,  a  IdnB  uf  Yrctott 

And  hi.torjr  W71  litUe  ft  M*  name  | 
Who  vcr;  lalv  aruie,  (trj  HKm  tousht  repM*, 

Anil  ^Irtit  rrr*  MUatllj'  wblluHtl  lami. 
And  ttir  Ji-nnj  luadr  a  coIIub  cap  fur  hit  haad. 

And  tlix  <-r..<ii>P.l  hlni  willi  tJla^  did  ttot 
Thui  cM  i.lv.  ^'.. :  ha.  h«.  bo  bo  t 

Wbut  a  iiillv  liiilr  king  KM  ha, 
Ht.h*. 

Wbal  a  jnllj  llllU  kiii|;  »a«  ba  1 

A(  he  la>cJ  no  Tatt^  b«  maj*  (bar  rvpattt 

In  bli  Ihalchrd  UilJe  {laiaM  Inw  t 
And,  riJIn^  on  an  aa^  itty  bjr  Mro  would  h»  fUt 

Thro'iith  bit  tarritorjr,  to  and  Iro. 
Thua  ^il;  il><l  li*  Jog,  all  hi*  guard  a  Uttla  do(. 

Not  ilrcaniintf  anj  traa>i>n  mdM  be  | 
So  timpli'  tn<i  tluw  t  ha  ha,  bo  ho  I 

Wbai  ajollv  llrti*  \it,K  «M  hat 
Hr,h*r 

Wb>t  ajollr  llltld  king  wm  b*I 

Thia  ruli-r  cf  tnna  bad  nu  tari«  of  mare  npania 

Than  ■  ihinl  rather  {Truatta  and  keen  j 
But  whili-  h»  (ubjtcti  gmt  art  nadr  bippj  (7  hit  n 

Thi^  king  hiniHlf  noti  littf,  I  ■mten. 
At  ubie  ba  dMrwd.  withoat  rr^tni'l  daftd. 

A  pot  on  trary  mat  for  hU  na  1 
And  nobodr  lalil  no  1  ha  ha,  Im  bo ) 

What  a  J0II7  Uttla  Hog  »m  ba  I 

Wbai  t'yAU  TiiUvLitv  -«*b*-: 

An<l  H!  iwai  rather  rare  with  tba  Ugb-bora  fair. 
Tint  this  tialUnl  little  king  wa«  fbrbid. 

Hi)  luting  lubject)  had  manj  reatont,  not  m  b«L 
l\ir  calling  him  ibcir  fatbar  H  tbaj  did. 


1 844.]  BeroHger  and  his  Simgs. 

THE   MAKQUIt  OF  CAAAIAI. 

Here*!  an  old  Marquis  ooom  with  iptad 

To  treat  ua  as  a  eoDqnared  race* 
Brought  bj  a  ikiiuiT  bonj  ftaed 

From  exile  in  a  mttant  place. 
On  to  hit  feudal  mansion  gray 

This  Terjr  high  and  mkrhty  lord 
Ridesy  proudlj  wayinff  aU  the  waj» 

A  verj  innocent  old  sword* 
Hats  off;  haU  off!     Behold  him  pass  t 
The  great  Lord  Bfarqois  Carabas  I 

Almoners,  psges»  seneichalsy 

Vassals  and  riUainsy  wwj  ojm. 
Know  that  mj  gracious  Idi^*  hs  bawls* 

Has  been  restored  br  ma  alone. 
But  if  he  won*t  concede  mj  due^ 

The  ancient  rights  of  mj  d«graa-« 
Dust  shall  be  raised  I_Ab,  veiUf  bifi 

But  he  shall  answer  it  to  me  I 
HaU  off,  haU  off  t     Behold  him  pass  t 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas! 

Tbouffh  of  a  certain  groom  they  dare 

Talk,  to  calumniate  ma  and  n^iiie^ 
A  son  of  Pepin  called  the  Fabr 

Was  the  first  founder  of  mj  line. 
Andy  from  m^  crowded  sentcbaon  broach 

My  blazoning  and  qaarl«ings» 
I  think  mj  faoulj,  bj  Q        » 

Rather  more  noble  than  the  king^s. 
HaU  off,  haU  off!  Behold  him  pass  I 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabai. 


Who  shall  gainsaj  ?     Mj 
Sits  in  the  presence ;  and  mj  son* 

M?  youngest  son,  at  Court  shall  press 
Hu  interest  for  a  bishop's  throne. 

Mt  other  son,  the  baron*  n^— 
Though  people  call  htm  a  poltroon-* 

Looks  for  some  crosses ;  lot  ma  sea- 
He  shall  hate  half  a  dosan  soon. 

HaUoff,  haU!     Behold  him  pass  I 

The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas  t 

Let'fl  lire  in  peace :  but  who  dares  prala 

Of  taxes  to  Lord  Carabas? 
No  gentleman  can  owe  the  state 

A  single  doit  for  all  he  has : 
Thanks  to  mj  towers  and  armoriesy 

Thanks  to  mj  seigneuries  and  Unds* 
ril  teach  the  prefect  his  degrees* 

And  show  him  how  the  matter  stands. 
HaU  off,  haU  off!     Behold  him  passl 
The  (^eat  Lord  Marquis  Carabas  1 

(ioo4l  priests,  whom  we  avenge,  enforea 
Your  tithes,  and  let  us  share  the  spoil » 

Go,  brutish  people,  bear*  of  course* 
The  feudal  harness*  and  the  toil. 
Vol.  XXIH.^Xa.  138.  3  c 
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We  only  shall  enjoy  the  chase^ 
And  all  your  tender  maideni  gay 

Shall  have  the  honour  and  the  grace 
Our  rights  of  lordship  can  conrey* 

Hats  0%  hats  off!     Behold  him  paM  I 

The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas  I 

Curate*  your  incense-dish*  you  know* 

Is  for  your  lord  and  suzerain. 
My  pages  and  my  varlets*  ho  I 

War  to  the  serfs — lay  on  amain  I 
And  let  the  glorious  rights  of  old^ 

My  ancestors  could  boast  as  theirs^ 
Duly  descend*  to  have  and  hold* 

Unlessened  to  my  noble  heirs. 
Hats  offf  hats  off  1     Behold  him  past  I 
The  great  Lord  Marquis  Carabas ! 


The  court  ministries  were  always 
disposed  to  nibble  at'the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  ;  and  the  innumerable  out- 
cries directed  against  them,  and  con- 
tinually distracting  the  nation,  showed 
their  intolerance  of  the  popular  Palla- 
dium, and  the  fidelity  of  the  people  in 
its  defence.  It  was  nevertheless  re- 
peatedly set  aside.  The  censorship  of 
the  press  was  exercised  in  contraven- 
tion of  its  clauses.  The  exactions 
which  attended  the  restoration  of  tha 
Catholic  orders ;  the  nature  of  the 
Concordats ;  the  attempts  to  restore 
to  a  poor  and  haughty  nobility  the 
barren  distinctions  of  the  old  refpme—m 
in  fine,  all  the  evils  of  intractable 
cabinets,  multiplied  through  all  the 
subordinate  gradations  of  their  execu- 
tive* only  made  the  reigning  family 
more  unpopular  than  ever  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Louis* 
besides*  rather  unwisely  affected  all 
the  feudal  pretensions  of  bis  throne^ 
as  if  they  had  never  been  impaired  by 
time  or  vicissitude*  and  was  wont  to 
talk  of  his  royalty  as  only  emanating 
from  God  and  his  forefathers.  He 
wanted  the  penetration  and  policy  of 
Napoleon*  who*  busied  about  his  des- 
potic proceedings,  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  phraseology  at  least  of  a 
popular  governor — doubtless  to  tba 
edification  of  a  very  fl.ittered  and  happy 
people.  It  was  said  by  Napoleon  of 
the  Hourbons  (by  the  by*  the  parentage 
of  these  bans  mots  is  oftenest  fixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  fallacy,  and  this  may 
have  been  first  written  by  some  news- 
paper  editor)  that  in  their  exile  they 
had  learned  nothing  and  forgot  no- 
thing.    This*  however*  may  be  con- 


sidered controvertible;  for,  the  frrt 
government  act  of  Loius  beiog  ditii 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  ht 
seemed  to  have  mvotten  that*  dinf 
the  implied  period,  hi*  futhlbl  snbjccti 
had  paid  him  no  allegiance  at  aD; 
and,  in  assuming  the  atjle  of  Eightcciik 


of  his  name— a  thing  which  made  pa^ 
zled  history  panae  m  little  to  recall  tk 
reign  of  Looii  the  SerenteeDtb— li 
also  appeared  to  forget  that  his  pre- 
deceisor  had  lived  and  died  a  vietia 
and  not  a  king.  And*  for  hia  lew«|f 
in  the  iDteriait  we  miut  rnnftw  An 
he  seemed  to  have  learned  dmoetai 
great  a  disregard  of  the  fVench  peoalt 

idol  haddeM 


as  their  great  ii 
before  him. 

Into  the  popular  disaffsetiaB,  widk 
the  repubUoaa  eentimente  of  the  dam 
from  which  he  sprung*  and  to  which 
he  chose  to  belongi  Beraqgcr  entered 
warmly ;  bringing  all  the  foree  of  ksi 
•ympathiee  and  the  weapona  of  Us 
genius  into  the  controveraj ;  and  hi 
alwavs  carried  it  on  with  the  mmft 
unsubdued  implacability.  Neithtffotf 
nor  favour  could  ever  niit%nte  the 
heartiness  of  his  dislike  and  aeQn^  «d 
these  sentiments  areexpraeeed  fhroi^ 
out  his  lyrics  with  equal  aadneitj  mi 
wit.  In  «<  L*Epee  de  DaHMMloe^"*  he 
satirises  Louie  XVIII.9  who 
himself  not  a  little  on  the 
elesfancy  with  which  he 
billet  or  turned  a  stanaa ; 
Inflnitement  petittb**  1m  ridiealae  Mi 
dynasty  in  a  strain  of 
was  a  grave  count  In  fhm 
he  underwent  in  I8SB. 
of  this  song  is:  Mm»  ht^ 
naU  toMJQWim 
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beard)  it  actr  cnuu^h  in  tound  to  tlw      dbel.      But    thU   Mmmrhat   bappf 
rovsl  namr  (u  give  it  popular  Freooh      oi>oiiuttop<BU  U  latTaoilatabl*. 

TBI   IHriHmiT  LITTLt. 

1  have  a  faiib  id  lorcer;  i 

There  wa«  a  wiiard  cwne  of  ItU, 
And,  in  ■  mirTor,  let  nw  ••• 

Our  native  eountry'i  ftitnra  At*. 
What  a  ud  proipeot  I  'twat  our  booM  t 

Yet  all  tu  Mrange  and  wobegone. 
Lol    Nineteen  Hundred  Thinj't  OOB*  I 

And  (he  grtj  BarboM  govam  on. 

To  UK  aucceedi  a  dwaribh  rw* ; 

So  little  are  our  grandwiu  growp. 
That  'til  with  pain  [  Me  the  raM 

Below  their  rooli  ao  dwindled  down. 
Franca  ii  the  ihadow  at  a  ihade 

or  Franca  which  in  my  ^outh  waa  kDOVH. 
What  aimall  kinofdotn  it  u  made! 

Ilul  the  gref  Barboiu  govern  <tlt> 
Whi 

Tl  .■  ,  ; 

And  !■,  •  ,  I   !  :;1    ■,■■..■.:,. 

A  o^rr;u>p  littlf  K>..ls  for  >!>.>«  i 
Th«r  hlFiiiiifr  pur»i-i  all  io  ihart  t 

A  lidlr  norma]  •fhool  alone 
lIoMi  [ilflcf  of  Ihe  ino»t  ancient  ootvt. 

But  ihi'  iT-c*  IliirlMiu  \p-\m  on. 

All  thii^a  are  liltif  :  IskCMt 

Fane*  and  fine  arttt  and  trade  and  taate  j 
Nice  little  raminea  jaarif  leiae 

And  Uv  poor  little  citiea  waate. 
On  the  ill-gtiardad  frootian,  hark  I 

With  little  dminman,  ton,  totit  loa> 
A  little  arnij — •■*•  tlw  mark  I 

But  the  grej  BotImm  gavern  on. 
Within  the  wisard  glaM,  at  Urt, 

CniwDing  tha  futora'a  direful  rMgOt 
A  ^anl  htrelio  goaa  pMti 

Whum  the  whole  world  can  acwM  eoBtain  i 
Braving  the  little  paltrj  prate 

Of  the  poor  pigmr  r*oe  nndonci 
He  pockeU  all  the  little  itale ; 

But  the  gnj  BorboM  gorem  on. 

I'h.-  iV.)  ^■•nf(*  of  Beranger,  though  vatioD.     At  the  am  of  tcmitaMi  ha 

iii.itiiiV-tiiii:  tipre  ami  there  Mimfthini^  relumed  to  the  capital  from  PvroniM. 

Ill' t)ii' uT^itiT  ir.neof  hiilalcreffuaioni,  Hera  he  bad  pataad  the  iii  jmnof 

au-  rlii'ilv  •h.ira.'tiTiinl  bv  th«  con-  hi*  bovhood,  commemorated,  when  ba 

tiil.il  hii..>.iiii-v  aii.l  rarrlf<>  gaielT  of  viiited  it  long  afWwarda,  in  "  Souve- 

1h>  ><iiiiii;<T'Lii'.      Th'i<( iU*>,  never-  nira  dXnhiK*;"  from  which  we  tak* 

llit'lc",  Ht'rr  ilav<  of  |>i>vertv  and  pri-  the  following: — 

Shi.w  nie  B+(ain  the  narroir  priwn,  wbarci 

H»i(Je  lii>  pri'ttv  niece,  with  carefU)  brow, 
<  liir  »chonliiiaiii«T  ruled  o'er  na  fr«n  hia  ehalri 

Aa  proud  Io  teacb  u^— what  h«  did  not  know. 
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Here  more  than  one  apprenticeship  I  past^ 

And  worked,  alas !  less  often  than  I  plavad ; 
But  deemed  the  rights  of  wisdom  mine  at  lasty 

When  they  had  given  me  glorious  Franklin**  trade. 
•  •  •  • 

Armed  against  fate  beneath  this  lowly  cot^ 

By  reason  armed,  I  here,  in  after  years* 
Strike  at  all  earthly  glories,  dearly  honght ; 

Vain  smoke,  which,  also,  fills  our  eyes  with  tears* 


[ji 


In  Paris  he  seems  to  have  been  soon 
left  without  the  assistance  or  control  of 
his  parents,  concerning  whose  living 
or  dying  we  know  nothing  satisfactory. 
His  unhappy  position  contrasted  sadly 
with  the  prospects  which  his  genius 
and  education  led  him  to  contemplate. 
At  this  time  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  go  to  Egypt,  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  join  the  army 
there.  But  the  representations  of 
some  who  had  returned  from  the 
Eastern  expedition  dissuaded  him.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  his  youth,  with  its 
illusions,  the  easy  gaiety  of  disposition 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  him, 
and  the  confidence  in  self-resource 
which  belongs  to  inexperience — all 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the 
pressure  of  want,  and  gave  a  thou- 
sand compenBating  charms  to  the  most 


indigent  period  of  his  life.  He  beea 
intimate  with  all  classes  and  condilic 
of  the  people,  sympathised  with  th 
feelings,  ei^oyed  all  their  pleasm 
and  their  excesses  also ;  and  da 
garding,  with  a  simple  spirit  of  n 
independence,  the  halnts  and 
sities  of  conventional  society* 
fixed  his  own  within  those 
limits  which  no  fbture  more 
modification  of  circamstances 
induce  him  to  orerstep.  Tins  « 
the  reign  of  Lisette*  who,  with  aB  1 
tenderness  and  her  infidelities  is 
much  identified  with  the  mad  or  aw 
i  nspirations  of  hb  yonth.  It  wasb  ii 
the  period  of  •<Mon  HabiU**  *I 
Gueux,**  **  La  Grande  Of^"  «] 
Grenier,"  &q.  lee.  Let  x — *- 
last: — 


THE   GARRET. 

Again  do  I  visit  the  spot  where  my  toutii 

In  poverty's  school  was  a  pupil  so  looff. 
I  was  then  twenty-one,  had  a  mistress,  lorsoothf 

Some  rare  merry  friends,  and  a  passion  for  soii^. 
And  scorning  all  saees  and  sots,  and  theur  cars^ 

Content,  unforetelling  and  envious  of  none^ 
I  cheerfully  mounted  up  six  pair  of  stairs ; 

Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-<»e  1 

A  garret ;  oh  yes,  1  announce  it  to  all. 

f  there  had  my  bed,  poorly  furnished  and  hard  ; 
My  table  stood  here  ;  and  there's  yet  on  the  wall 

Three-fourths  of  a  verse  from  the  coal  of  the  hard. 
Appear,  O  ye  pleasures  that  smiled  on  mr  prin^ 

Ere  years,  cold  and  quenching,  had  bade  ye  bsgooe ! 
My  watch  has  been  pawned  for  y«>u  many  a 

Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-one  I 


And,  first,  mv  Lizette  should  arise  at  my  calk 

With  her  jear  little  hat,  in  her  freshneis  and 
Already,  methiiiks,  she  has  hung  up  her  shawl 

O'er  the  small  narrow  window  to  curtain  the 
She  wore  her  nice  robes  with  such  elcffaat 

I  respected  each  fold  set  so  gracefnUy  oa  | 
Since  then  I  found  out  who  bad  paid  for  all 

Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty^me  1 
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At  table  one  day — *twA«  a  fortunate  day — 

While  my  friends'  ring^g  voices  in  chortis  aroie» 
A  shout  reached  even  up  to  our  Rarret  to  say» 

At  Marengo  Napoleon  had  vanquished  our  foea. 
The  cannons  are  heard  ;  and  we  alter  the  song 

To  the  deeds  of  our  heroes,  so  gloriously  done : 
Our  frontiers  shall  still  be  inviolate  long  I 

Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-one ! 

Lt  t  us  go  ;  for  my  reason  too  feelingly  strays ; 

1'^"^  Ro*^®  i^  ^^^^  tlin^  *o  regrette<(  to  dear : 
1  would  gladly  exchange  all  the  rest  of  my  days 

l*or  a  month  of  the  days  once  accorded  me  here. 
While  Glorvi  Love,  Pleastire,  can  gaily  dispose 

Of  our  fast- fleeting  niometits,  and  Hope*  like  a  sun, 
(  heer  the  prospect  of  life  and  enlighten  the  close. 

Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  twenty-one! 


Writing  to  a  lady.  Derang^r  says: 

*•  If  yr»ii  ha<!  lot  me  p^ucss  which  lino 
hud  (lif«pl«>ai«ed  you  most  in  *  The  Gar- 
ret,' I  hhould  say  it  wa», 

«  Sine*  Uicn  I  found  out  who  iMd  pakl  fbr  all  Umm.* 

Ah,  my  dear  frii-ml,  \*o  interpret  lovo 
diflVrtiitly.  So,  vou  haro  a  mean  opi- 
nion <»f  this  n«»or  Lir.t»tte.  Yet  she  was 
such  a  ^oo(|  m-ature  —  so  giddy,  so 
pretty,  and,  1  may  add,  so  tender. 
Ah  !  lM-rauM>  ^ho  li;ul  somebody  to  take 
vixvv  ot"  hrr  wardrobe,  you  get  angry 
with  her.  Vi>u  rould  not  do  so  if  you 
*ftn  hrr  then.  She  dressed  so  well, 
and  ew»ry tiling;  became  her  so  mach ! 
Ue^id«'«,  she  would  have  asked  no  better 
than  to  li.i>e  had  from  me  what  she  was 


obliged  t o  earn  from  another.  Bat  wiMt 
was  to  bo  done  ?  For  me,  I  was  so  very 
poor.  The  smallest  pleasure-partj 
forced  me  to  live  on  jfommdi  for  Um 
next  eight  days,  which  I  used  to  spend 
in  heaping  up  a  quantity  of  rhimet,  mod 
dreaming  of  future  glory.  And  only  to 
speak  to  prou  now  ofthis  pleasant  period 
of  my  life,  when,  wanting  support* 
wanting  a  certainty  of  my  meals,  want* 
ing  instruction,  I  thought  of  the  ooming 
time,  without  nefflecting  the  pleasures 
of  the  present,  bnngs  involuntary  tenn 
to  my  eyes.** 

fie  apparently  addretset  bar,  ■•  tbt 
representative  of  a  olaaa  in  **  La  Filk 
du  Peuple.** 


THE    MAID   or   THI    PBOrLC. 

Dear  maid  of  the  people !  the  flowers  of  thy  youth 

For  the  popular  poet  are  lavishly  strung. 
The^e  you  owed,  from  your  cradle,  to  htm,  for,  in  aootb, 

'Tw.as  to  dry  your  first  tears  his  first  lyrics  he  tang. 
There':*  no  lady  or  counteas  may  ever  entice. 

With  her  graces,  the  heart  long  devoted  to  thine. 
My  muse  and  myself  have  arranged  my  device ; 

Tis :  the  birth  and  the  loves  of  the  people  are  mine* 

A  l>oy,  without  fame,  when  my  footsteps  would  roam 

Near  their  tall  feudal  fortresses  stately  to  see, 
I  looked  for  no  dwarfish  familiar  to  come 

And  swing  back  the  closely-barred  portal  for  me* 
lor  I  knew  that  soft  feeling  and  poesy  there 

1  lad  >»  ithert- d  and  died  with  the  troubadour  line. 
And  my  citizen  right  should  be  founded  elsewhere ; 

For  the  birth  and  the  loves  of  the  people  are  mine.  , 

How  weary  the  chambers  where  listlessoess lies. 

And  yawns  mid  the  luxury  biasing  about. 
Where  the  joys,  should  thcv  come  there,  but  fade  ■•  they  rise. 

Like  fireworks  a  shower  has  pat  suddenly  out. 
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Once  a  week,  in  gay  bonnet  and  garment  of  white^ 
To  the  fieldiiy  in  thin  shoes  you  go  rambling  so  fine. 

Still  come  ;  make  my  Sunday  a  day  of  delight ; 
For  the  birth  and  the  loves  of  the  people  are  mine. 

What  beauty  of  gentle  or  queenly  degree 

Excels  my  dear  maid  in  her  neatness  and  grace  ? 
Bears  a  heart  of  warm  youth  more  o'erfloving  than  §he. 

An  eye  more  divine,  a  more  exquisite  face  ? 
The  people  at  length  has  a  fame  of  its  own ; 

I  have  warred  with  two  courts  for  its  rights^  and  opine 
Thou  wast  due  to  the  bard  that  has  sung  its  renown  ; 

For  the  births  and  the  loves  of  the  people  are  mine. 


For  several  years  after  his  return 
to  Paris,  his  uncertain  means  of  liveli- 
hood can  only  be  conjectured.  In  the 
\ears  1805 'and  1806,  he  edited  a 
periodical  entitled,  Aunalesdu  Muact, 
in  1809  he  was  appointed  assistant 
clerk  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where 
his  moderate  salarv  never  reached  jt'80 

• 

per  annum.  On  bringing  out  the 
second  series  of  his  songs  he  surren- 
dered this  situation.  He  ha<l  b(>(>n 
warned,  at  the  time  of  his  first  publi- 
cation, in  1815,  that  any  renewal  of 
the  license  and  indecorum  cotitained 
in  it  would  subject  him  to  har^h  mea- 
sures ;  and  when  the  collection  of 
1821  was  about  to  appear,  he  left  his 
desk>  without   waiting   for   a   formal 


and  inevitable  dismissal.  A  pr«t««c!}- 
tion  followed.  Beranger  and  his  pub- 
lisher were  brought  before  the  Cour 
of  Assize  to  answer  a  charge  of  iir- 
ra^^e  "  against  the  creed  and  mi»ral«  •:: 
the  land,"*  which  wxi&  madego<»d,  a&i 
our  poet  was  condemned  to  thr** 
months'  confinement  in  the  pri«4>a  of 
St.  Pelajrie.  The  proceedings  of  ibf 
trial  showed  the  restriction.^  whirh 
compromised  the  freedom  of  the  pr«?. 
Tlie  speech  of  the  prosecuting  coun««! 
only  was  published,  by  authoritt ;  iha: 
for  the  accused  was  suppresstrd.  Od 
the  day  of  the  trial  the  song,  "  Aditfux 
a  la  ('ami>agne,"  was  handed  ronad 
the  court  in  MS.  In  it  occur  tbt 
following  :— 


Their  rage  on  my  Indigence  falls,  and  they  draw 

My  Gaiety  forth  to  the  frown  of  the  law. 

Their  vengeance  would  crush  me  in  Sanctity's  mask  ; 

Perhaps  lest  they  blush  at  their  vileness  of  task. 

Nay,  Heaven  will  not  curse  with  these  cursers  on  earth  ; 

For  only  fidse  gods  give  intolerance  birth. 

If  of  Glory  I  sung  by  a  conqueror's  hearse. 

If  a  vow  for  our  warriors  exists  in  my  veriCy 

At  Victory's  statue  have  I,  for  a  meed» 

Seen  the  murder  of  kingdoms,  approving  the  deed  ? 

*Twas  not  to  the  sun  (»f  the  Empire  that  rang 

My  lyre  when,  reclu&e,  at  its  rising  I  sang. 

Let  the  thought  of  my  pain  to  my  jailors  he  sweety 
As  they  mea>ure  and  gloat  o'er  the  chains  on  my  feet, 
Kven  to  France,  so  debufied  in  endurance  of  wrongs. 
The  gloom  of  my  cell  may  illumine  my  songs. 
My  lyre  on  the  bars  of  the  place  shall  be  thrown  ; 
And  win  to  a  prison  the  eye  of  Renown. 


Next  fallows  one  of  Beranger's 
lighter  song's.  It  has  a  pathetii-  and 
general  int»re'»t.  The  beauty  and 
fortuiH'>  of  tlie  r.-lfl»rati'«l  (^lU'cn  of 
France  and  Smtlainl  ha\e  bei-n  long 
favourito    ilunit>    of    romance;    and 


jMtfts  and  dramatists  of  diflW-ent  oi- 
tioiis  have  illustrated  them  bv  their 
genius.  Burns  has  written  the  •*  La- 
ment of  Mary,  Queen  of  Sciity,"  ani 
Beranger,  ♦•  Adieus  de  Marie  Stuart." 


*'  Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,"  is  a  quoted  line  of  potCrj. 
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MAir  (TOAKT'*  VAUWtLU 

Adim,  oMt  linil  of  franc*,  ftdifa 

All  chmtWI.icijB  goo*  bv  I 
SoM)«a  wh*r»  tnf  hapi-;  cklldlMtad  ^rtv. 
To  tu*«  f*  b  to  dU  t 

Adoptwl  ominirv  I  wlimea  I  go 

An  ffiile  o'ft  thi-  »•■ 
llrar  Marir'i  rond  forawal),  utd  obt        ■ 

Mj  Fraiwir,  rttui-tnbm-  ma  1  * 

WiniU  Hm  ;  the  diip  ii  mi  h«r  inAt  • 

Aiul  m^  Iran  are  Taint 
TluTH  ii  nu  klunn  to  b«v  tern  Wit 

Up  lb;  ilnr  ilioTcia  agidn. 

AdUa.  *«**■  Innil  uf  Pnaop,  ftdini 
All  clirritlieij  Jo**  ){vim  b*  I 

T«1mv«  TttUtu  dli! 

Whrii,  In  iDjr  pMnlw't  tbrlilr  1  ■ara 

Th-  Lll,-i  r.>j.l  flo««r, 
Ah!  iha-ir  applauta  <ru  vfirrvd  nMn 

To  hfautjr  iIhui  to  p«««r, 
Nov  Klunmji  Ari<;ii'*ibnHia1a  vab) 

A«Blt>  IDT  liaw  ailtwwa : 
1  onl;  KiHiIi)  lu  qunn  tom^ 

(1  or  ih«  guT  b*arti  of  mnoo. 

A<lii>a.  *wrei  land  «r  FraBM,  mUm 
All  Hiiriihad  Joii  |t«iM  In  I 


mj  lu»(<»  dtfldbood  gT«v, 


Ta  bavr  ja  ia 


l(j  (Wlaa  *)ull  obaiiit*  lo  eoM  and  ilrMr 

ID  SoMlanrf'*  rudvT  otfanw- 
M*  haarii  n;  haart,  *tlh  luddvn  •■*, 

Vaala  b  Ti^'"  oio'^'*  rimeh  1 
Surr,  in  lonia  nhaallr  ilraaun  I  *»m 

A  aoalfolil  and  a  blocb  I 

Aiti«u,  i«**l  Imi4  «r  Praoo*.  wlifu 

All  c)i*rl«b«d  jo>i  gam  hj  I 
StiMiM  viirrr  ntj  Haupj  tUrdhood  gnw, 

Til  Imio  ]r»  b  to  ai«< 

Uh,  Fnnoal  in  «U  bar  «0M  and fcw> 

Tbr  Stuari'*  d>a|rtit«r.  ab«. 
A*  now  khc  irrn-la  lb**  ihni'  hrr  tcar*i 

Sbal)  *»ar  (am  to  ihM. 
Ala^:  twxwih  XI'  hark  haih  lli.wn 

llnivalb  lb***  *WBii|t«r  tbbt; 
N.^l.i.  ■«  liFT  hnniwl  nil  mMaa  dowoi 

I  u(>oi«lt  ih»«  from  ngr  ■;••. 

A'ti>'U,  *«Mt  latid  of  Franet)  adiM 

The  rlirruhrd  jo;F*  gniw  b*  I 
,.}ebiUbo 


To  leaia  }rt  ia  to  dia. 
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Beranger  and  hit  Songs, 


['' 


A  strong  sfttirical  bias  is  one  of  the 
foremost  trcnts  in  Beranger 's  character. 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly 
seems  to  have  been  born  with  him. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  in  the 
house,  at  Peronne,  a  flash  of  lightning 
rendered  him  senseless.  Little  Be- 
ranger, on  coming  to  himself,  far  from 
feelmg  like  the  lover  of  Heloise  in  a 
somewhat  similar  predicament,  asked 
his  affectionate  aunt  of  what  use  all 
her  holy  water  was— having  seen  her 
sprinkle  the  apartments  with  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  storm.  Allusion  to 
this  incident  occurs  more  than  once 
in  his  works.  With  a  sort  of  leaning 
to  the  beliefs  of  antiquity,  the  spirit  of 
which  had  such  a  congenial  and  ap- 
proximating influence  on  his  character, 
lie  is  apparently  pleased  to  consider 
the  lightning-stroke  an  omen  of  no 
small  distinction.  The  satire  of  Be- 
ranger has  for  its  objects  the  conven- 
tions of  social  life,  courts  and  kings, 
and  the  religion  of  the  priesthood ; 
and  love  itself,  even  the  love  of  poor 
Lizette,  so  interwoven  with  all  that 
he  looks  back  upon  with  tears,  is 
treated  of  in  a  spirit  of  doubting  and 
playful  malice.  An  irrepressible  wish 
to  expose  and  insult  the  hypocrisies 
of  society,  so  repulsive  to  the  simple 
truth  of  his  nature  and  philosophy, 
ever  animated  him  in  his  warfare 
against  many  and  powerful  enemies. 
And  to  this  may,  perhaps,  with  justice, 
be  attributed  much  of  that  excess 
which  makes  a  portion  of  his  songs 
80  reprehensible. 

Beranger's  hostility  to  the  Court 
was  a  congenial  thing  to  one  born  in 
poverty  and  educated  in  sentiments  of 
an  ardent  republicanism ;  and  the  dis- 
sent from  the  dogmas  of  Religion,  so 
prevalent  in  society  around  him,  and 
early  awakened  in  him,  by  his  admira- 
tion of  Voltaire,  very  easily  directed 
his  prepossessions  against  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  In  the  many  songs  whose 
object  is  to  satirize  the  religion  and 


politics  of  the  court*  there  b  fiprwri 
such  a  scoffing  contempt^  tiidi  an  w* 
reverent  bittemeM  of  ntareum,  in  bi- 
g^age  of  such  unheurd-of  bddiiMi 
and  bareness,  that  it  it  not  tott  U- 
cult  to  comprehend  the  nnf  ■iiw'ii  ui 
rage  into  which  the  gnardiant  of  dev^ 
tion  and  loyalty  were  natnraDy  ttof 
by  these  ontraget*  and  bj  the  eoa* 
sciousness  that,  howerer  grieroiis  it 
themselves,  they  were  made  still  mors 
obnoxious  by  all  the  eehoea  of  popdv 
disaffection.  The  poet  retorts  on  thoM 
who  would  accuse  nim  of  imfMety,  tksl 
when  Religion  makes  itself  n  poGtied 
instrument,  it  runs  the  risk  of  havim 
its  sacred  character  misunderstood; 
and  adds  that,  though  sonie«  fay  way  «f 
reprisal,  assail  it  in  its  sanctuary,  hi 
himself,  as  a  belierer,  nerer  £d ;  bciqg 
content  to  cover  with  ridicole  its  firciy 
—Catholicity.  In  <«  Les  ReUgieuz,"  Bs^ 
ranger  makes  a  saint  of  good  repute 
confess  he  was  a  malefactor  in  lus  fili^ 
time;  imitating,  unconscious! j^perhsp^ 
the  example  of  St.  Martin  of  Towib 
who  (see  his  Life,  by  Sulpicina  Severus) 
drew  a  similar  confssnon  fW>m  the  lip 
of  a  dead  man  canonised.  Ntifitks 
less,  however  adapted  to  the  circuM- 
stances  in  which  they  appeared*  mi 
effective  in  their  purpose,  these  bold 
hrics  possess  less  attraction  for  a 
foreign  reader,  and  are  less  indicative 
of  the  true  genius  and  power  of  Bs^ 
ranger  than  others  of  his  muse.  The 
alteration  of  time  and  place  dcpriivs 
them  of  much  of  their  lutereat.  But 
songs  expressive  of  general  iwifimnaf, 
of  those  humane  nmpathies  and  a^ 
tural  touches  which  make  the  whob 
world  kin  still  keep  for  every  on 
intrinsic  recommendation.  Of  tl 
the  noble  songSp  **  La  SaJnte  AlKanss 
des  Peuples,"  <'  Si  j'etois  petit  OisM%" 
«<  Jacques,'*  "  Le  Menstnerr  ftc,  sre 
distinguished  for  their  fine  philpeftphy 
and  grave  tenderness  of  thouuht.  ""Ls 
Menetrier**  may  he  traaslatM: 


THE    VILLAGE    FIDOLES. 

I'm  but  a  poor  old  harmless  man» 
All  in  the  village-fiddler's  line. 

They  call  me  wise  ;  I  ouaff  my  can. 
And  mix  no  water  with  my  wine. 

Here  let  your  hamlet's  evening  ban 
In  sportive  harmony  combine. 

Come,  lads  and  lasses,  merrilv 

Dance  round  beneath  my  ancient  treel 


1844.]  BeroHfftr  and  Att  Song*. 

JoId  liAnd*  braMlh  iti  ibadj  mtmii  t 
It  long  hkth  btra  oar  boftrl  Itm. 

In  lunnj  dkjr*  it  oft  lutb  Men 
All  JMloniiM  Md  lulrtd*  Am. 

How  oft,  bcncklb  iti  folUg*  grttn. 
Our  (Ire*  embraced  in  utitj  I 

Come,  Ikdi  and  Uiiw,  nMrrilT 

Duice  roond  beneath  bit  koeient  tree  I 


He  envie*  >ure,  the  mirtb  thai  calb 
Our  rniti«  iporti  bwiwth  the  trceti 

When>  pMung  rapidlj,  he  loll* 
Back  in  hit  chariot,  ill  at  eaaa. 

Come  I  lads  and  laiiw,  iMrrilT 

Danoe  round  twneatb  mj  aDcient  tree  I 

Denounce  him  not  with  bittenMM 
Who  goet  not  to  the  ehurch  to  praj  | 

Bat  prn;  lor  hiro,  tliat  heaven  ma;  bma 
Hi*  corn,  bit  Tincvard,  and  hit  bajr. 

ir  lie  teek  pleatnre,  let  him  prett 
Amid  our  rerelt,  and  be  nj. 

Come,  lad*  and  lattet,  mcmlj 

Dance  round  beneath  mj  ancient  tree  I 

While  iligbtlj  tet,  a  horn-b«am  hedg« 
Mnrki  out  the  upot  jon  call  tour  o*Bt 

InTade  not  with  jout  MtUt  eog* 
The  field  another'*  hand*  bare  town, 

Sure  that  jour  fatber'i  heritage 
Shalt  to  jour  children  yet  go  down. 

Come,  ladt  and  I* net,  merril; 

Dance  round  beneath  mj  aocMot  tree  I 

When  Peace,'-  ■'    !■'■.,- i    !rL-,.-vll«t, 
Shall  all  ou  : .  !«7, 

Lei  none  fron  ...    tiiMtt 

Whom  erro  >■  . 

RecaJliug,  wh<    .  ;.  .  .t  .  ...      i.^i. 
ThoM  whoiii  II  >i  .iiiiT>  J  1^  *-'a,j. 

Come,  lad*  ai)<l  li<><-i,  nifniK 

Danes  ruuad  Pxncith  my  mkh'iiI  tfM  I 


Hear  jonr  old  rillag^poat't  laj. 

Come  round  mj  ■ """    " 

All  angrj  thoUKhtt 


Come  round  mj  ipwdlM  oak,  a 
II  angrj  thoUKhtt  and  feaot  give  ^ 
Embrace,  and  all  be  happj  jet. 


mlj  thui  in  blitba  arraj 
I  our  crowd*  thouU  erermore  do  mn, 
Still,  lad*  and  lauet,  marrilj 
Danoe  round  beneath  mj  aDciant  tree  I 

Thp   chkractrr   of    Louii    XI.    of  kbg.    Let  m  lee  how  B«raBger  drawi 

Franrp  hu   Ucn  dvlinealed  bj  more  bit  own  lunnj  moral  from  the  glootBT 

thui  »n>-  man  >■(  geniui.     Scutt  and  tjrannj  of  Plea*it  lea  Toon.      LooM 

Virtur  Hiif^o,  with  a  lurer  t-fTn-t  than  XL   would  (ometimet   wltsiM,  from 

thai  uf  liimorv,  have  created  an  intereit  the  windowi  of  th«  Cbalaan,  the  boU. 

JD  the  life  and  timet  of  tbit  munkiib  da^  amnatiMntaof  tbap 


1844.] 


Stranger  and  kU  Song*. 


tM'cA.  Tbe  Rerolution  gixe  birth  to 
popular  feeling,  which  pravioiulj  had 
111)  eiiiieticp,  (nil  which  wu  Ungbt  to 
■•iciiiirv  it«clf  with  th«  iolfTBiU  or 
glorv  or  Ilic  nation.  In  tbe  exdl«neat 
or  till'  time,  wliich  naw  a  people  heated 
br  tlici-ffiirt  to  beatilowu  amonarcbjt 
lurlniliiiili  ilirccllnf!  ">*  ^t*'*  *itbin, 
or  iiiuvini.-,  almost  in  a  maut  to  Agbt 
"'   t  nenaeed  it* 


iriih" 


p*r- 


tiirlii'il,  anil  pmrlaiming  itrange  prio- 
cipli'4  aliniil — the  general  mind  wa« 
nntiirnllv  rniu'd  to  the  level  of  tbe 
gri-nt  ar^funitrnt  that  engaged  it.  la 
Ihr  ii><>iii.'nt  of  danger  France  wm 
plaei'il  iiniliT  the  Kgii  of  an  entire 
penjilf.  The  le^nalalori  who  refuted 
to  tempt  the  Duke  of  Bruniwick  with 
till'  eipcrinient  which  the  Roman  te- 
nnlnrs  employed  with  lueh  Tile  efTeet 
■)»iii<I  Ilri'nnut,  in  tho  Fomio,  and 
who  rrlicit  more  nn  plkei  than  pen* 
in  Ihf  iiij>lant  con trnveraj,  were  forced 
to  arm  llie  Iirrible  faubourgt  and  the 
nalioiial  tovj  ;  and  the  dire  necetiltj 
ofthi«  allFniative,  producing  popular 
iniiiKinlin.itiun,  and  the  oeulorable 
:  whii'h  diafigure  the  fero> 


cioit*  hiitorf  of  the  period,  gar^,  at 
tho  aam*  time,  to  the  meaoMt  uf 
the  people,  uu  <rap>e  or  trifling  in- 
trrvd  in  tlio  <^aunt^]r  whieh  b*  waa 
tUuiuioDeiJ  inditiduallv  to  protect. 
And  >uli»M|ueiitlx,  whde  wciel;  atill 
tihraled  to  the  nhocli  of  Iha  Rf 
rnlutiun,  tho  tiolHlludea  of  reTena 
and  ^lorj'  that,  like  cloud*  and  ran- 
thine,  paiml  ui-er  the  boriaon  of  imp*. 
rIaJ  France,  Kill  pr«i«rted  the  gravar 


Ciduce  the  lurinoi)ie<  of  the  mind. 
I  oft«n  wltneMed  ihe  melancholjr 
di«po*ltion  of  men  oolleptlre!]',  and 
Mineeli-ed  the  Mea  of  longi  whoae 
Hrriou*  Uinor  *bould  he  raited  lo  tlie 
poor,  (1m  aAi^ted — in  fact,  to  Ih*  pro. 
pie.  Tbe  orlebrit;  which  he  haa  won 
>buw*  bow  jiul  were  hit  relianea  on 
hl>  own  griilu*,  a.nd  hit  edimato  of 
the  tendrncle*  of  human  nature.  A 
ihou^lilfiil  gnrlijr  li  often  bondtteal. 
ing  on  hi*  heart  in  moment*  of  tbe 
mott  mn^enlal  contivialtty.  "  Trf4ac 
it  Talilr  "  manifMi*  more  Ihe  *pirit 
of  "  an  antirjuo  Hxman  than  a  Duw." 


THIBTIIN  AT  f  AILS. 

Thirteen  at  the  taUe  I     Ala*,  for  (ha  error  I 

And  the  *alt  but  ibi*  moment  wa*  ^t  b;  mj  plata  I 
Ah,  number  ill-boding  I     Ab,  preeige  of  tvnrarl 

tiark,  death  if  at  hand— 'ti*  the  monant  of  lata  I 
Itul  lo '.  'ti*  a  spirit,  a  goddeM>  a  lUrj, 

And  beuteout  and  joung,  nil  aba  smite*  on  oar  glati 
ir  gaj  •ong*  and  be  ntrry  i 
oDger  it*  tnron  hr  ma- 


Fur  death  w 


o  longer  it*  tnron  ft 


Thou)ih  here  like  a  goeit  to  our  board  *ha  adraaoaat 

And  wean  a  ga;  JeatiTal  garland  Ulta  oan, 
I  oniT  behold  her— aloD*  lo  m*  sbaoee 

Apiieari  her  brivfat  wraaullk*  a  rainbow  of  flower*. 
She  holiU  a  rent  okain,  and  (o  ewaetlf  repodog, 

A  (mail  Rleeping  babe  on  her  boaom  I  ■••. 
Fill  up  lo  tbe  brim  th«  rod  onp  «f  aaroouaif  t 
For  death  wear*  no  longor  )t*  terror*  br  na. 

■'  And  why,"  thu*  abe  epeaka,  « abould  mj  preaeno*  be  draadad, 
"  Twiniiiter  of  Hop*,  and  a  dai«fatar  of  Haaraa  ? 

■'  i)b,  uhf  bf  the  iIbtb  ilMuld  that  power  bo  upbraided* 
■■  \ly  tkiiicn  the  dull  chain*  of  bi*  tjrraotai 


1,<  ['.•  ilrmk  of  the  raplurou*  kii*ei  of  womi 

i\>r  ili'uih  wean  nu  longer  it*  (error*  for  me. 

■'  AjAin  nil)  I  come,"  the  purtM*.  "and  with  plead 

"  I  h*  >iiul  in  nil  space  ihall  at  liberty  *tray. 
■'  Mill  the  awif)  orh*  of  Are,  tbrongb  tbe  deeert*  of  ai 

"  That  heaven  (calter*  wide  o'er  EUmllT'*  waj. 
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''  But  while  'tis  detained  in  this  joke,  go,  unfearingy 

"  Enjoy  all  that  still  from  remorse  may  be  free. 
Let  pleasure,  in  peace,  make  existence  endearing. 
For  death  wears  no  longer  its  terrors  for  me. 

A  hound  bayed  without,  and,  unearthly  and  fleeting^ 

The  fair  apparition  evanished  away. 
Ah,  mortals  1  how  vain  is  your  thought  of  retreating 

When  the  chill  of  the  coffin  arrests  with  dismay ! 
Let  us  gaily  surrender  our  bark  so  unstable, 

Borne  on  by  the  waves  to  its  port  o'er  the  sea. 
If  counted  by  Heaven,  let  us  still  sit  at  table  ; 
For  death  wears  no  longer  its  terrors  for  mc. 


The  philosophy  of  Beranger,  with 
all  its  tendencies  to  doubt  and  mockery, 
IS  full  of  pathos  and  tenderness.  This 
is  distinctive  of  true  genius.  Also 
the  poverty  of  his  youth  must  have 
left  its  traces  of  emotion  on  his  sus- 
ceptible heart,  in  spite  of  the  distrac- 
tions which  his  cheap  and  simple  en- 
joyments occasionally  offered  him.  His 
garret  did  not  always  hold  the  gay 
re-unions  of  his  companions,  or  enjoy 
the  presence  of  Lizctte  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, many  an  hour  of  recluse  reverie 
cherished  the  growth  of  the  grave 
sentiment  which  will  leave  its  shadow 
on  the  lightest  of  his  songs,  and  gives 
such  general  interest  to  the  finer  effu- 
sions of  his  muse. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  been  already 
fixing  on  some  points  of  resem- 
blance or  comparison  between  him 
and  Robert  Burns.  Both  men  win 
our  cordial  respect,  for  the  manly 
simplicity  of  their  characters,  and  for 
the  courageous  philosophy  with  which 
they  scorned  and  i>ut  by  the  sickly 
importunities  and  false  canons  of  con- 
ventionalism. Both  rose  in  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  and  remained  in  them 
with  a  noblo  choice.  Unda/.zled  by 
the  social  contrasts  around  them,  they 
vindicated  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed, no  m.in  making  them  ashamed. 
Both  have  sung  the  loves  and  the 
business  of  the  poor,  and  told  the 
story  of  their  virtues  and  their  sor- 
rows, in  language  of  undying  truth 
and  beaut v,  and  with 

A  muiic.  to  whofc  tone 
The  common  pulic  of  man  keqit  lime  { 
In  rot  or  ra>tle*t  mirth  or  moan. 
In  cold  or  sunny  clime : 

and  both  have  feel'mirly  shared  the 
enjoyments  and  griff>  which  they  re- 
corded. Both  chi.'ri>hed  that  self- 
sustaining  indeponvlenee  which  is  the 
parent  of  all  robust  conceptions  and 


loAy  mspirations;    and  no   debaniy 
contact  with  any  pitiful  pretences  or 
selfish  meannesses  ever  took  the  Tirtw 
out  of  their  siog^nfi^-robes  of  hoddb 
grey.      Both  grew  up  amidst  priv^. 
tions,  and  nevertheless  contrived  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  pleatarts 
of  existence ;    and  both  twined  their 
names  with    the    melodies    of   their 
country  in  a  union  ratified  bj  popular 
celebrity.    The  monld  in  which  nature 
cast  both  characters,  seems  to  haro 
been  the  same :  circumstance  caused 
the  differences  discoverable  in  then. 
Both  received  an  imperfect  education; 
but  the  instruction  of  young  Berangff 
was  conducted  with  more  regularity 
and  discipline  than  that  of  the  Scottish 
peasant.      Beranger's  philosophy  and 
taste  give  evidence  of  more  cwnpee* 
hcnsiveness  and  refinement  than  those 
of  Burns.      The    latter    always  re> 
tained  much  of  the  unpolished  rusti- 
city of  his  condition.      The   citiaen 
education  of  Beranger;  his  life  in  a 
metropolis,  surrounded  by  the  records, 
arts,  and  sciences  of  a  great  nation, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  societv  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  was  no  carelese 
observer,  soon  wore  away  from  lus 
mind  the  nuirks  and  tokens  of  oheenre 
birth  or    partial   instruction.       The 
consciousness  of  this  last,  he  inform 
us,  led  him  to  study  with  seduloasneis 
his  native  language,  for  the  purpose 
of  penetrating  its  genius,  and  nrmii^ 
his  style  on  the  best  Fnmch  models. 
The  style  of  Bums,  jparticiilarlj  hb 
prose  stvle,  has  an  unducipliDed  fbc«e 
of  words — a  sort  of  ezpletive  strcnn- 
ousness,  about  it   whi^  ^Bltassa  a 
fastidious  literary  taste.    'TS*  in  the 
Doric  simplicity  of  Ids  native  disbct 
that  he  possesses  all  the  deBeale  power 
of  his  fervid  genius.      Whca  te  k 
tempted  to  quit  thh  dwh  bbi^w 
is  at  an  end.     In  te  ■MMMBMBt  ef 
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hi*  I'^nprliih  uliraMt  he  iiu  mwkward  >luK«aT  nhh  tht  union  of  Lh*M  nobl* 

u  Davii)  in  thsBccoulremenUof  SmiIi  lilnoil*,' which  >«vm  Jmtintil  (o  rrtnun 

b«cau)e  he  hul  uot  cuared  then— at  ont — Tor  a  lliouinni  rvaiuii*  anil  X\tt  ; 

l«nil  nut  rarlj  enough  or  uften  enough.  and  not  the  leaat  nf  Ikpni  the  i-nminon 

Tliu  h\\\i!  of  Deranger  has  the  ea*fi  lAWua4(»  of  SluliipCTii  ai»l  GrMtan-} 

gratr,  anil  piiinled  effect  of  La  Fon.  hi  1890  Bmo^  wa*  confitu'tl  for 

tainc  anJ  \iittaire.      Id   love  mattert  nlDtlttaMliahi  ihapnannnf  I.a  Pore*, 

thev    retenibleJ    each    other    a  good  for  tlw  pnUieuimi  at  1M28.      IIorD 

deal ;    though  se  think   the  feelit^  lie  felt  nut  %  whit  diipoovd  tu  >I»t« 

uf  the  plitughnian  were  of  a  warmer  the  offim^To  boldnna  of   hii   niiue. 

and  more  aniinai    temperament    than  llielfftprwiibloapirit  waittiU  wiiioed 

thoDL-  of  Ihe  citizen.     Our  prejadicw  hj  the  *«ngi.  ■■  I^  U  Juillet,"   "  L« 

Ir.iil   u)  lo   prefer  the  love- lenli men le  <.ardin«l  vt  la  ChaTMonninr,"  "  D«i]n« 

of  uur  cuiiiitr<rtnaii.    (Wo  m;  coxitfry-  lultr*   d'EcoUi"    "  Jilea  Joora  grai 

nun,  wishing  that  noihiog  nuj  ever  de  IMSO." 

MT   C*SHI**l.   nr   18-iU. 

God  uve  jotir  Mcred  ni^O**',*  ' 

Tho'  bv  jour  ire  c«nilrninod  lite  « liile,  ~< 

I  ipend,  a*  once  before,  ah,  ma  !* 

Mjr  carnival  in  durance  vitr. 
To  keep  me  from  iha  nintf  and  f(a*( 

Juil  now,  ii  an  noniiianing  thing. 
A  Tojti  rage  u  in  m;  brrae 1 1 

You'll  paj  for  all,  to;  graciou  klnjf  1 

la  joar  oration*  IVom  Ihe  thronei 

Ah,  wickeil  kintr,  jon  ([lanced  at  mo  i 


Still,  that  bui  in: 

.tf  mo  bfllrr  knownt 

While  lain.,, 

ii^r  reiignrd  to  bii. 

BuLiadandLu. 

1...  when  Ih«ar 

Thecilj-e  r.  .1 

if  liiioo*  rina. 

Igrow  wtiri.    .... 

You'll  pajt.i 

i"'"'^"" «"« 

Mv  frii-uJ*  forget  tbur  comrado'i  lo<> 
Vorget  me  wnite  tba;  chant  my  lajk. 

With  i>i«m  m;  tons  would  *urclir  he 
Right  merr^  and  without  a  iluig — 

Perhapa  of  roral  clamencj 


ot  rojal  clai 
pav  for  all, 


tn;  graciuui  kii^t  T 

Y'ou  know  Ltiotte,  wlio  criei,  ptxir  wigkti 

Over  mjr  ctuune  br  thoor  nutBir— 
Well,  to  a  ball  iJw  OIm  to-iu^t; 

"  So  much  the  wotm  for  Mm,"  un  (hea 
I  thought  *«  (hanldi  oo  hamiT  _veli 

Beneath  jour  aafqnard  lire  and  >inf  ] 
Your  MrvanI,  tba'i  «  jilt*  L>a*tt>  : 

You'll  paj  for  aD,  tnv  gradona  kfaig  I 

Your  cursed  jn^ee'  hand«  hat*  drft 
M;  quiver  with  their  hlowt  at  laugtli  t 

Hut  tlill  one  arrow  more  it  led  t 

1  write  on  Ihia—Ar  Charltt  tki  TtM  t 
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Ber anger  and  his  Songs, 


[June, 


Despite  the  walls  that  round  me  rise, 
Despite  the  window-bars,  the  string 

Is  tightly  drawn,  the  arrow  flies  : 
You'll  pay  for  all,  my  gracious  king ! 


His  days  of  imprisonment  were 
cheered  by  various  tokens  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance  and  sympathy 
from  his  friends,  and  also  from  those 
who  knew  him  only  by  celebrity. 

The  song,"  Mon  Tombeau,"  expresses 
the  poet's  indifference  to  posthumous 
renown.  He  affects  to  think  Song  was 
dethroned  with   Charles  X.  ;  that  his 


lyrics  have  since  then  lost  their  in« 
terest,  in  the  removal  of  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  a  great  por« 
tion  of  them  ;  and  that  hia  ttaae  fhall 
die  with  him,  or  even  before  him. 
The  modest  carelessneM  of  Beranger 
in  these  matters  is  very  remarkable^ 
and  very  characteristic  of  the  man. 


MY  TOMB. 


Erect  me  a  tomb,  while  in  spirits  and  health, 

At  such  wonderful  cost,  too  1 — good  people,  not  yet ! 
'Twere  a  folly,  methinks,  thus  to  squander  your  wealth  ; 

To  the  rich  leave  the  pomp  and  the  pride  of  regret. 
With  the  price  of  the  marble  or  bronze — far  too  nne 

A  grave  dress  for  beggars  like  me  to  assume. 
Go,  purchase  old  wine — life-inspiriting  wine  I 

Let's  live,  and  quaff  gaily  the  cost  of  my  tomb  I 

A  gallant  memorial  would  cost — let  me  see ! 

Some  hundreds,  at  least: — (),  mv  friends,  let  uf  fly  ; 
Come,  live  for  six  months,  gay  recluses  with  me. 

In  a  beautiful  vale  with  a  beautiful  sky. 
In  our  mansion,  balls,  concerts,  and  beauty,  I  guess. 

Can  pleasantly  furnish  each  rapturous  room  ; 
I  would  risk  loving  life  to  too  great  an  excess  ; 

Let  us  live,  and  spend  gaily  the  cost  of  my  tomb  ! 

But  I'm  stricken  in  years,  and  my  mistress  is  not ; 

And  I  think  that  she's  rather  expensive  in  dress; 
In  the  blaze  of  our  persons  our  fasts  are  forgot. 

And  this  let  the  splendour  of  Longchamps  confess. 
From  my  frien<l5  to  my  lady  love,  something  is  due  ; 

She  expects  a  caehemere  of  some  elegant  loom ; 
As  a  life-use,  to  wear  on  her  bosom  so  true. 

Let  us  gaily  dispose  of  the  cost  of  my  tomb. 

I  wish  for  no  grand  private  box  in  the  place, 

Where  spectres  as  actors  are  treading  the  stage  ; 
That  wretch  with  sunk  eye-ball  and  wobegonc  face^. 

Make  warm  )\\s  cold  heart  in  the  night  of  hit  age. 
To  tlie  begirar,  who,  leaving  his  wallet,  shall  sit, 

And,  befurt*  nie,  see  draun  up  the  curtain  of  doom, 
(That,  at  last,  he  may  keep  me  a  place  in  the  pit,) 

Let  u.s  gaily  dispobu  of  the  cost  of  my  tomb. 

What  boots  it  to  me,  that  my  name  shall  appear 
On  a  stone,  by  some  scholar  decyphered  and  spelt  ? 

For  the  flowers  which,  they  say,  shall  be  strewn  on  mj  btCTf 
*  Twere  better,  methinks,  could  their  fragrance  be  MU 


KS4I.J 


Po^jteritY !- 
Be  warnea 

Mv  j^ave  i 
How  1 


ruu 


r» 


BerAn^er  shows  himself  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  poet  in  crery  thing.  WHh 
all  the  siinploness  of  antiquity,  he 
exhibits  u  cant  of  thought,  as  rare  at  it 
is  honourable  to  the  integrity  of  hii 
sturily  independence.  In  the  niidtt  of 
all  the  near  temptations  of  power  and 
luxury,  he  expresses  himself  satisfie*! 
with  the  certainty  of  a  crust  of  bread 
to  meet  the  wants  of  his  old  Age»  and 
does  not  waste  a  thought  on  any  other 
wish.  When  the  revolution  of  1830 
(to  wliicli  he  was  conscious  that  hU 
son^':<,  acting  on  the  popular  mind* 
contrihuted  largely^)  hail  raised  many 
of  his  personal  fViends  to  places  in  the 
ministry,  he  forebore  to  ask  of  them 
anr  favour.  On  the  contrart,  he 
quietly  and  unaffectedly  refused  the 
offers  of  his**  Frimdi  become  miniiten** 
to  give  his  humble  fortunes  a  helping 
hand.     The  temptations  of  place  and 


Smsion  were  act  strong  enough  for 
eranger.  This  Is  gn^eat  pralM.  It 
is  satbfkotorj  to  thinic  we,  too>  ean 
boast  an  instance  of  bdependent  prin- 
eiple  M  admhrmble  at  that  of  the 
Prenehman,  in  a  woman's  reftisal  to 
accept  a  pension  firom  goTemment. 
Miss  Martineau's  honoaraole  reJeeliMi 
of  a  minister's  bomity,  b  a  thing,  oon- 
eeming  whieh  the  faToorers  or  im* 
pngnert  of  her  philosophy  can  unite 
m  n  spirit  of  cordial  appreciation. 
Oar  poet,  in  declining  to  accept  the 
ofKsred  beneAt,  hep,  with  n  rare 
frankness,  to  disclaim  any  thing  like 
magnanimity  in  the  matter,  nad  wo«ld 
make  as  bellcTe  that  the  dntiee  or 
oblig^ions  which  he  feared  maj  \m 
attached  to  the  gift,  wookl  be  U» 
imoortonate  for  tM  iiataral  indotoaeo 
and  freedom  of  his  diepoMoft. 


THI   AIPOIAL. 

A  minister  woald  make  me  rich» 
Nor  on  my  honour  tet  n  blot  i 

Nor  on  the  Mamiiwr  a  speeoh* 
Few  wants  molest  m?  little  lot* 

Rut  when  pale  misery  I  see* 

I  feel  that  wealth  had  Miited 


With  a  poor  suffering  friend  they  share 
No  rank,  or  honour—no  such  things 

Rut  gold,  at  least,  they  have  to  spare  t 
Ciold,  glorious  gold  I  were  I  n  Itiog, 

My  crown  should  very  often  gOf 

To  pawn  for  twenty ^povnds  or  so. 

Should  cash  into  my  hat  alightf 

It  goes,  and  heaven  knows  how  tad  where ; 
1  never  yet  could  save  a  doit. 

To  keep  my  pockets  in  repair. 
My  grandsire  should  have  left  to  me» 
His  needles  as  a  legacy. 

Yet,  keep  the  gold  I  did  not  earn  ; 

For  1  espoused,  when  very  young, 
Freeilom,  a  ladv  rather  stem  : 

I  who,  in  flowing  measure,  sung 
Of  beauties  won  as  soon  as  wooed, 
I'ine  in  the  fetters  of  this  prude. 


Lilierty  i^,  as  she  has  been, 
Bright  Honour's  headlong  advocate ; 
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Bevanger  and  his  Songs. 

She  18  a  tipsey,  randy  queen. 

That  in  the  street,  or  room  of  6tate> 
Whene'er  she  spies  a  bit  of  lace. 
Cries,  **  down  with  livery  I**  thro'  the  place. 

Your  gold  would  wake  her  worst  abase : 
In  fact,  why  should  it  be  employed 

To  pay  my  independent  muse  ? 
I  am  a  penny  unalloyed. 

Which,  it  vour  silver  whiten  it. 

Becomes,  n*om  true,  a  counterfeit. 

Withhold  the  gifts  I  fear  to  take ; 

But,  if  the  world  should  ever  know 
Your  generous  feeling  for  my  sake. 

Guess  who  has  let  the  story  go. 
I  am  a  lute  suspended,  such 
As  still  must  vibrate  to  a  touch. 


[Juiio, 


In  1833,  was  published  the  last 
■eries  of  the  songs  of  Beranger.  It 
is  the  most  elevated,  and  best  of  all. 
Since  then,  like  one  a  weary  of  the 
world,  he  has  contentedly  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  public  eye.  The 
sentiment  of  Mon  retit  Coin  is  appli- 


cable to  his  retirement.  Latl«rl/»  oa 
the  occasion  of  some  Freneh  inaMa* 
ration  or  other*  the  iolieitadou  or  a 
crowd  of  his  youthful  Admiron  toM 
not  prevail  on  him  to  1«at^  lor  a  dija 
the  seclusion  of  hit  Little 


Your  world  has  charms  for  mo  no  more ; 

Here  with  my  dreams  I  come  again  ; 
Fled  from  the  galley  and  the  oar, 

A  slave,  my  friends,  has  burst  his  chain. 
Thro'  deserts  of  the  mmd  I  stray* 

Like  a  free  Arab,  far  and  near ; 
Let  me,  my  friends,  ah  I  let  me  ftay, 

Calm  in  my  quiet  corner  here. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Here,  for  mv  country's  destuiies, 

And  heard  by  heaven,  my  vows  go  forth ; 
My  fHends,  respect  my  reveries  ; 

To  me,  your  world  is  little  worth. 
To  the  bright  Sisters  of  the  lay. 

Oh,  may  my  days  be  ever  dear  ; 
Let  me,  my  friends,  ah !  let  me  stay 

Calm  in  my  quiet  corner  here. 


While  his  songs  are  sung  in  the 
saloons,  and  popular  in  the  workshops, 
the  fields,  and  the  cabarets,  Beranger, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  his  retire- 
ment near  Plessis  les  Tours,  busies 
himself  with  the  recollections  of  the 
past.  He  has  contemplated  a  sort  of 
philosophical  dictionary,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  to  be  the  employment 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this, 
all  the  notable,  political,  and  literary 
characters  of  France,  exbtiug  in  his 


own  experience  shall  swo  to 
his  reminiscences  and  general  0| 
**  Les  somemri,"  he  sajsb  ^M 
roiU  eH  fouie,      Ct  sasd  in 
fortunes  d'um  vieillardJ^    Hohai 
on  the  scheme  with  eonylanMjt 
pleases  or  deceives  hiinself  with  Ihi 
idea  that,  perhaps,  it  is  to  tho 
his  old  age,  after  all*  ho  is<" 
owe  hb  celebrity ;  that 
speak  of  himasy  lAe 


A  Lait  Cini/lu$iM  «/  Barry  torrtfmr. 


A  ixnr  cosmtmn  or  haiit  mumoii. 

FilK^n*  — I   hid  MicTMl  tha      ntnly  i 


li,"  aii<l  ilint  HaiTT  Lorrrqnrr 
I  nol  k'aiii  >p|i«nr  brfure  ;ou  in 
of  |i*nltKnl,  whvn  a  few  daji 
ny  F)*M  rhuicvil  to  full  upon  m 
■ftph  io  &  Krcncli  papfTt  which 
e  di<[H-1li'i|  Ihii  coiiviciian,  and 
I  fri'l    dial  our  mora  inridmt 


•ly  *hnvg*d  hi* 
,  •<  Noth^  wUI  It 


life  r 


tn  I  hvlJ   int  pcaw  ut  rajaelf 

I  pMM);e  I  allurU  tn  runi  thn*  i 
ragtn,  on  thi>  'J  J  nil  inst.,  di«d 
luiil  (VMahnn,  Grand  Officer  of 
{Ion  of  liiHiutir,  Concral  of  bri- 
ll Franrp,  and  Kntulit  of  Malta. 
M  Ihe  ol'li'il  iiltircr  in  thn 
h  aruiT,  li»vliiir  i-nLTt-J  lh>  i^r- 
I  the  VI  nr  IT'il.  nlii'n  he  had 
ampl.'ti'il  hi'  liiiirtit-iith  jww. 
c  iiirviwj  iiiiiil  Jurii'.  he  would 
earhid  ih.-  acjvniioed  age  at  107- 

Kp);>'Iu'v,  l.oni'  the-  .Siilpenth, 
•puhlir,  \he  (  (JifiiUtr,  and  tha 
■f,  and  rnlL-l.l,  ha.1  he  >a  withtMl. 
olAini.<l  111*  rank  m  iih  the  Rpito- 
;  but  "iih  till'  deCrat  at  Maant 
ran    liriniii;i(i'il    hii     nerTiceat 

fur  dur.iti'in  and  nun 


■   ihf  tuminand  of 

111    tnken,    afirr   a 
ik'nfCriuFnli    ahich 


•  h.i    i>iiiiri»>-J    thf    aroidpnt, 
mi|ii'>rM    uhn    the  offir*T  »U. 

iL.   XVIII.— No.  13«. 


In 

,,(  !)»'  nrmi'i|>iri  <,(  (rvr\iam,  and  Ml 
ur.]viii/.llri»>-r  >.(  thi>  r>Ti>luliun.  in 
hi>  uJilrvu  and  ciantiir  ha  tnifbt 
hatv  IwHtt  •  oourlirr  uf  VvraailiM  in 
iu  luoit  pollabcd  M-a.  tl>  »H  nat 
miiro  corHpivuniM  fur  ciniraH>  »ai 
ilarin^i  llun  (or  tha  tnnat  imaaaHtnlnit 
and  modm  dmMaaour  :  and  it  ii  uiJil 
inurv  ofiean  of  merit  ownl  tbair 
|jriiRiolian  In  fab  rrpmimtallonni  than 
tu    an;    Mhar    man    in    tha    Frroak 

l(ii  laal  •piiearannr  at  Vui*  waa  at 
th>  cvramoBj  of  lb*  EmfH-ror'a  fmi» 
ral,  when  an  uld  man,  ittaiHof  iba 
unihinn  «f  flia  lri»h  hrlind*.  d«to< 
raiad  vllh  Ih*  St.  l.imii  and  lb* 
trf^oii,  ftltraetfd  uniMoal  alTunltoat 
anil  im  Imhig  r«aiTgnlMd«  waa  lalulM 
•ritli  cbMn  of  rnlhD*ia«m,  tnu)> 
nitoiMb  ImvIm  thMr  ranki  to  •»• 
U-M*  am  who  Ead  b»IViaad«d  ihf  ta  lit 
;Mtra  lumput. 

IIU  rmaina  Wf>r*  Uid  in  tha  mm* 


l» 


naiiwnni*  oirttgt  of  th»  dvil 


had  drelinHl  tha  bntniir  of  k 
iriilitari  ftinrral,  aaririt.  "  b«  bad  tii«4 
li.ii|(  roouRb.  and  iWt  if  a  dIbImio  fir* 
ciiir  hi>  k'Vii'  wi-a  t>'  call  him  baA 
III  lifi-,  he  abuuld  nnU  rafrel  it." 

.Suxh  in  tulMtanc*  U  the  kriif 
paracraph  to  which  I  ban  alludwl  | 
nnd  Tl  now  nolj  rnnaln*  fur  ma  )• 
tioln  mi  oauriinnK-Diin  •Ith  il,  wUah 
waa  aa  ^ftllowa  i 

In  tha  j«ar  l»W  I  WU  M  mf  trf 
to  En)(landi  after  an  abltnoi  of  tMM 
Trar*  on  ih*  contJMnt.  and  artivvd  in 
ltru|t«  fatifoml  with  a  )un)r  jourMyi 
proMfutad  with  tcanwlj  an  intcrnl 
III  ri'i>t  from  tha  tima  of  mj  l«a*iw 
Utlf^rada.  I  wai  not  aonj  to  tan, 
that,  if  I  abould  ha  obligtd  to  bait.  I 
rnuld  calcdlaie  on  iba  eomforla  of  a 
l-'lemiah  inn,  aad  ttgor,  beaidaat  tbt  opp 
portunilf  of  •■   ■  -  -  -    .     - 


tgoT,  beaidaat  I 
f  tb  naiv  4 


3d 
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A  Latt  Comfettimt  of  Uarry  I^trrrtjutr. 


Vsndjk  and  Vcluquei,  where  noUe 
birth  M«mt  indBliblf  vriltm  od  iTerr 
Iin«Aro«n(,  and  proud  Ihoughu  mm 
gn&i  Bxpiraiioni  Mem  throned  upon 
thrir  loriY  brow*.  And  noW|  u  if 
to  anawcr  the  rising  doubt,  there  he 
*At,  the  wtj  I;pe  of  lh«t  race  I  wm 
rrgreiiing.  So  (horoughty  wu  be 
■biorbn)  in  hi)  own  rcflectioni,  that  I 
had  ample  opportuniij  to  regard  him 
unobserved,  and  with  the  waTwardneu 
of  a  temperament  that  rarelj  nrvded 
a*  much  temptation  to  invent  a  ilorjt 
1  wu  imaf(ininr  what  the  career  of 
■urh  a  man  mignl  have  been,  when  I 
felt  a  hand  gentir  laid  upon  mj  ahonU 
den.  1  lofllied  up,  and  law  the 
Colonel  de  Itourquenv,  Commaodant 
of  Ilrugei,  to  whom  I  had  brought  a 
letter  uf  introductinu  fhim  an  old 
brother  officer,  and  with  whom  1  wai 
that  tame  daj  to  dine  "nt  trtt  a  tett." 

"  You  know  him,  I  Buppoie,"  lud 
he,  in  a  luw  lona  nf  voice,  aa  he  threw 
hii  eyes  in  the  direction  of  tba  old 
genlleman. 

•■  No :  hut  I  eonfe**  I  have  th« 
itrongext  (furiosi I;  to  do  ao." 

"  lie  is  a  cDuntrjmaii  of  jourt," 
replied  the  culonel  ;  "  and  one  voa 
maj  well  feel  proud  to  know.  At  MMt 
I  (hink  the  praise  is  not  ill  applied  to 
a  man  «1ios«  serrices,  if  not  directed 
to  the  cause  of  his  own  eountrj,  ha** 
jet  been  such  as  to  raita  Ibe  eatim*- 
(ion  of  that  land  in  the  tnind  of  ererj 
one  who  has  ever  known  him.  If  the 
fruit  be  an  indication  of  the  tree,  joora 
mnal  be  n»  common  land." 

■'  Whoishe,  then?" 

'*  Count  O'Mahon.  With  anj  other 
name  1  should  add  sonethiog  of  hu 
serrices  ;  but  his  is  too  gre*t  a  itor* 
to  bi'  garbled.  Wait  a  moment,  aad 
I'll  Irj  mv  luck  with  him,  a  ihooght 
has  just  struck  me." 

The  Colonel  tamed  awa;  ai  he 
spokr,  and  approaching  the  old  man, 
saluted  him  with  the  d*fer*ne«  a  fouog 
officer  paj*  lo  one  vastly  hii  itiperior 
in  rank  and  station.  The  count  aroae 
slowlj  from  his  chair,  *"■■*■"»  him- 
■eir  with  both  hands,  and  when  be 
hail  aot{uirud  the  erect  poiition,  dis- 
pUved  a  fifpirr,  which,  deiEMta  the 
work  uf  lime,  was  strikingl;  luibla 
hiuking.  1  could  not  hear  what  paued 
betmern  them  ;  but  I  conid  Me,  that 
while  Ihe  Colonel  appeared  to  preaa 
some  point  with  a  degre*  of  eameat- 
nei*  in  his  manner,  the  Count  O'lUtOB 
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declined  the  entreat)',  and  aeemed  da. 
•irnui  to  offer  ejcuaes. 

"  You'll  not  rafiine  me,  mv  dear 
count,  if  I  were  oulv  lo  tell  JOB  whal 
daj  this  ia." 

"Indeed  I   How  so  r 

'•  This  is  the  siitMDlh  of  Febrwrj : 
twenlv-twD  j«pa  ago,  from  tbla  litj 
day,  I  won  my  epaulelle  in  jour  b»w 
gadc." 

'•  At  £yUu.-'  taid  tlia  old  lau, 
drawing  hiniseir  proudly  up,  "  I  r^ 
member  it  well  •  you  swam  tha  Pregal 
to  carry  the  orders  for  the  caealrj  to 
ford  the  river  and  advance  on  Deiipen. 
Are  you  oorritrt  T  t«n  it  be  raally  ao 
far  back  1     How  short  it  seems." 

"  Alas  I  sir,  Ihe  time  hu  been  loaf 
enough  for  great  chanf^t." 

The  old  man  appiu'rnll}'  did  not 
hear  the  obaervation,  but  stood  ai  If 
rndesTDuring  t'>  remember  hum  elr- 
cumstanee  of  the  paat.  Theu  mut- 
a  tow  broken  voice — 


"  Hov 


I  thus 


Do 


you  remember  the  Ordre  du  Jotr, 
Coli>nel  — the  concluJing  words  I 
meanr  1  hare  it,  1  have  it.  'Alt' 
deU  de  la  Vblule  (<oinma  an-deU  dii 
Danube,au  milieu  dee  frimasderhiver, 
com  me  au  commencement  de  Tau- 
lumtie  ;  nour  serotis  toujour*  lea  sol- 
dais  Fraufiis,  et  lee  loldats  Praofaia 
de  la  frrande  krmee.' " 

There  wa«  a  tone  of  elation  in  which 
he  spoke  lhe*o  words,  that  r*aound*d 
within  taj  heart  like  Itie  beating  of  a 
dfu'O  t  and  I  iini^in«<l  that  the  old 
officer  him^lf  aaiumed,  at  the  initant, 
the  I'lrt  and  bAaritig  r-t  the  parada. 

"  And  ilii*,  you  tay,  is  the  ilaj  of 
Eybu!-'  ret>eat«d  h*  in  a  aaddar 
voice.  "  ^^ell,  colonel,  1  mnal  not 
refuse  you.  We  ar«  to  be  alona,  ;on 
say?-  ' 

"  One  guest  onlj',  air,"  said  D* 
Bournuaiit  i  "  a  jnung  Irareller  Mia- 
ing  through  Rniget.  M»  I  bopa 
that  will  not  dispfoase  joa? 

"  You  Hvm  to  fofge>l.  taj  dear  C^ 
limel,"  said  the  Comu,  with  a  tmila  of 
iiulIUile  twretiw>«i, "  yoo  laMn  to  fornt 
that  ninety-two  it  not  the  ap  wUm 
flti  a  man  ftif  anciely  and  the  ptaaaorea 
of  the  labli.  I'xa  are  [tood  enungb 
to  endure  an  old  man's  faults  of  mind 
and  meaurT,  bat  joar  friend  may  not, 
nor  ii  it  sn  lore,  I  ci>ald  pardon  him 
for  not  AoXng  u>.  Well,  well,  it  b 
little  hkolv  1  shall  *••  another  annl- 
venarj  ttt  tbat  gnu  ibj— HI  ba  with 
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you."  With  these  words,  the  old 
gentleman  howed  courteously,  and 
slowly  withdrew,  leaving  us  alone  to- 
gether. 

"  I  knew  I  was  in  luck  this  morn- 
ing," said  the  colonel,  g&ily,  ''  I  won 
every  game  at  billiards — received  a 
dozen  pleasant  letters  by  the  post — and 
best  of  all,  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Count  to  meet  you  at  dinner ;  and 
now,  do  not  be  a  moment  late — four 
o'clock  to  the  instant,  remember — 
punctuality  is  one  of  the  old  General's 
foibles,  and  we  must  not  trench  on  it." 

Having  readily  promised  to  be  in 
good  time  where  I  anticipated  so  much 
pleasure,  I  took  leave  of  my  new  friend, 
and  resumed  my  wandenng  through 
the  town. 

Determined  to  be  mindful  of  the 
colonel's  caution,  a  few  minutes  before 
four  o'clock  I  entered  his  quarters  in 
the  *'  Grande  Place,"  which  now  was 
filled  with  soldiers  at  the  afternoon 
parade.  We  were  standing  at  the 
window,  gazing  at  the  scene,  and  ad- 
miring the  tableau  presented  by  the 
troops  and  the  bystanders,  whose  pic- 
turesque costumes  so  well  harmonized 
with  the  rich  character  of  the  back 
ground  —  the  grotesque  carvings  of 
the  old  doorways,  the  pinnacled  gables, 
the  massive  consoles  laboured  with 
tracery,  all  shone  brightly  in  the  setting 
tun — when,  suddenly,  the  drums  beat 
to  quarters,  the  men  stood  to  arms ; 
and  the  same  instant  we  perceived 
the  old  count  approaching  from  the 
end  of  the  Place.  As  he  came  slowly 
along  in  front  of  the  line,  the  ranks 
presented  arms,  and  the  drums  beat 
the  salute  ;  and  even  at  the  distance 
we  were,  it  was  plain  to  see  the  grati- 
fied feeling  of  the  old  soldier  at  this 
mark  of  respi'ct  and  hunuur. 

"  It  was  well  thought  of/*  said  I, 
**  to  receive  him  in  this  fiishion." 

*'  A  mere  accident,  nevertheless," 
replied  the  Colonel ;  "  or  rather  en- 
tirely owing  to  himself,  for  he  has 
thought  proper  to  put  on  his  uniform 
— a  thing  Td  venture  to  say,  has  not 
occurred  for  many  years  before — and 
see,  onlv  look  what  a  uniform  it  i.o." 

I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  sight  of 
him  once  more,  and  certainly  a  more 
striking  figure  I  never  beheld.  His 
coat  of  dark  grven,  lined  with  white, 
was  lung  And  wide  in  the  i^kirtH,  and 
unornaroented  Have  by  two  large  and 
nasfivt  gpld  cpAulettlis ;  a  whitt  vest, 


descending  low  and  with  fl^iped  podk- 
ets,  was  opened  in  front  to  dis|Maj  a 
rich  jabot  of  deep  Valenci6niici  laee. 
He  wore  breeches  of  white  kentf- 
mere,  and  silk  stockings  clocked  with 
ffold ;  and  in  his  shoes  there  shone  two 
buckles,  whose  brilliancj  left  no  qnsi- 
tion  of  their  great  value.  His  cocked 
hat,  trimmed  alonj;  the  border  with 
ostrich  feathers,  displayed  a  booqusl 
of  tricolonred  ribbon^  as  did  also  Ui 
sword  knot.  He  wore  the  cross  of 
St.  Louis  on  its  broad  ribbon ;  and 
the  grand  decoration  of  the  Lq;ioB 
was  attached  to  his  coat. 

"  It  is  a  uniform  I  hare  nerer  seen 
before,"  said  De  Bourquenj*  "  but  n^ 
questionably  it  becomes  him  weU»  aad 
he  looks  like  a  courtier  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  takiitf  his  evening  waft 
on  the  terrace  at  Versailles. " 

The  door  of  the  safon  opened  al 
this  moment,  and  the  General  Coatt 
O'Mahon  was  announced. 

"  Your  men  seemed  a  little  diipossd 
to  wonder  at  my  costume,  Coloael* 
said  the  Count,  as  he  bowed  with  the 
finished  grace  of  the  old  school.  "Thsj 
didn't  know, perhaps,  that  it  was  strictl|j 
in  accordance  with  the  regulation." 

"  It  is  new  to  me  alsot  ConnI ;  I 
never  saw  you  wear  it." 

"No,  my  dear  fKend,  nor  have  1 
for  more  than  forty  years ;  hot  I  be- 
thouirht  me  if  this  were  to  be»  as  it 
may  m  all  likelihood,  the  last  anniver- 
sary I  shall  ever  keept  of  one  of  oer 
great  and  glorioos  days,  I  coold 


better  honour  the  occasion  than  br  a 
souvenir  of  my  own  old  corps,  "nas 
is  the  uniform  of  the '  Irish  Brigade.*' 

«'  Indeed,"  said  the  Colonel  s  **  ^ 
the  occasion  is  most  apropos  to  pr 
a  countryman — my  friend  here.* 

The  old  Count's  eyes  sparkledt  and  I 
even  thought  his  cheek  showed  a  hoifh^ 
ened  colour,  as  he  held  out  his  haad 
towards  me. 

"  Seventy-siz  years  of  abstace,  sfc>, 
have  erased  erery  personal  raeoUae* 
tion,  but  have  not'ohlltcratod  the  lose 
I  hear  my  country.  Mav  I  take  Ae 
liberty  to  shake  your  hano— it  is  on^ 
thus  1  can  ever  salute  IrelaDd.*" 

There  was  a  gracefol  eaae^  an  oli» 
gance  indeed,  in  the  air  of  the  eU 
Count,  that  imparted  a  ehaTn  to  the 
Very  simplest  phrase  |  aad  he  di^ 
placed,  to  the  greatest  advaAtMb  Ae 
perfection  of  that  ecRHrilj  heanw  ef 
the  old  time,  by  dlfMkf  11  ttatd 
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fr)*otit;.Mid  wily  pr«iM(in^  ili«  iiiaiv 
urbanil;  which  twn  «ll  lia  rkwni. 
llii  (liirbllf  tbx.fwJ  flfiirr,  lii*  <rin^ 
rkble  b««H,  lb>  H-ari-rIx  R«tr«i.llbla 
Irrroor  of  hit  i  imw,  ■»«*  aJl  tndncri* 
babl;  toucbinn  ;  ami  I  Tral  MhaoiMl 
al  \wj  owo  ih..r(i»»  rffnrt  i«  eoti(«j 
an;  idequala  J  1<  .1  of  a  manofr.  lh« 
mntt  TnicmMin.'  I  nn  r«D«iBb*r  19 
have  mer  witk 

Thf  ilitintr  |.fM<-.-^<]Ml  a*  plMMolJjr 
aa  tuch  tinall  |i..rtio(  nauanf  da  |  mhI 
tb«  huit  eieru.i  himMtf  to  MtabUah 
that  rnlintc  of  !■■>•  U-tvMm  ttnnffn^ 
wbich  riKurn  th»  bapp;  tarn  of  Mi^ 
venatian,  aud  IiiJucm  a  frMdMB  alda 
to  Bclual  intinini-f. 

The  old  Couiii  mailr  man;  iiH|airi*« 
abuut  the  places  1  bul  iltil*4  In  tka 
•aat  of  Europ< .  uml  atk»d  for  manf 
perioni,  lome  01'  n  hum  1  had  iho  far- 
tune  tu  iDMt  «  iHi,  and  of  obnia  ea> 
r*er    hu  heard   «iih    plw 


Viei 


L    hew 


I   kiiovi 


it  difforenl  «i 
1   time  tw  tina 


paued  aunie  of  l 
of  th.'ia  he  sp  - 
feeling,  recourc 
which 

a*piv(i  of  the 
of  hit  Jif.'. 

De  Bourqaeii.^ 
Memcd  Jii|M»»l 
cencu  a  lorn  ir^wanU  the  military 
•venttuf  hii  cc-irr  i  I'ul  the  Count, 
•ilhiT  inatlrntiiv  lu  hi*  tu|DcaitiaIia, 
or,  an  I  lutpeciiil,  iluiliuiu  to  SToit] 
ibe  to|iti;,  tcorL'i'l;  tvrr  ailvrrl«d  to 
them,  and  then  l>ul  lirleS*. 

•■  Ami  now,  .ir,'  mM  O'MalMn 
"  that  we  have  >li>ru***J  Aunrla  Mtd 
Italv,  and  hare  ■andvred  Along  iIm 
Danube  ulinoiit  (u  ihu  Blaok  $«•,  Mil 
me  Hiine  newi  <if  a  land  fhr  imttm 
and  dearer  to  u*  U>ib.  What  vf  Irt* 
land? — ii  (he  ni'<rr  prwpwmui,  or 
richer,  or  happ-''r  ihan  I  kovw  h«r,  la 


timet  i 

itng  pa>l 

nu.talw  .|> 

,hMr(ii.t<<>; 

10  iNo 

■boul.l 

kiv  ilial  '111 

h.,.Hw 

'  ll'ian  fuim. 

of  fr^ 

i'r.'Vsr,' 

...;.!, i.i.lred,iMrownI 
.....   iillu.1*   lu— but    I 

.I,-  ..  Imth  riclm-  and 

uiutIt.     Th.  bvnPltu 

rv  «.d;ij.I.ffui.d  hate 

,.  i;.l  ii<i.clii.rilion  aUo  t 

r  ilu'  |>rjuwi(I7  haa  im- 

r.-..,ur.;.t    (.f  lie   laod 

ul  il„,ij;,,.h.,ri;  i..^r!,  aj.[.r<iu.natil« 
to  tl.:il  uf  En^Und.  ha>  uilToducad 
Uiorf  oiiiitiilrncu  'u  ih*  law,  aod  vuctn 
i>b«dicni;e  lu  it*  uiaodatw." 
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"  &u  far  eo  |tvvd — tW  it  a 
rluiiifr*  and  mml  lead  tn  graatri 
Itul  the  prople.  haw  arw  thvy  oOmIviI 
toward*  tnft  land? — bai  thia  prnapwritj 
%«ii  apeali  of,  Uualed  thw  meToor}  w 
riinniT  wronin  > — do  ihe(  biat  th* 
hand  thai  amote  ihair  itra*  r" 

'•  NeilhM-  their  i^oiprrltr  nor  thnf 
forfivMMM  hae*  htvn  m>  (treat  aa  jtiQ 
MnNMf.  Whm  I  *iH>he  mi  the  flrtl. 
I  vA  *"  mvrriy  Id  «ntnpBfi*on  with 
•hat  I  havt  baard  and  read  if  their 
foroMT  ««ndliian>  (ur  Mrialnl;  thar* 
ia  liltle  t>t  wartwtl  iba  aiiipIofiBaiit  tJt 
the  phrai*  on  other  ground*.  In  do 
nonntrf  )»*■  I  witnuMd  tuidi  poinij 
ai  in  mi  4>wn  ;  no  where  hava  1  aeoa 
the  iiitfiirlng  whteh  want  ami  ni>*«rT 
enjtondrr,  •••  trreai  |  nor,  I  will  adili 
ha<e  1  erer  heard  of  a  pimpU  who 
haia  bornv  I'p  with  a  more  endurinc 
natiBDi,-*  under  nili  w  huvt-crualH 
tnjt." 

"  Tsu  are  ri((hl— (|uila  rivht)  poli- 
tical Drieilaytt  w«r*  doled  out  to 
•cantitj  a>  eipn  to  be  behind  tfaa  r»- 
qtdmurnta  of  tbe  linu.  Tba  nation, 
pour,  and  BneduaUvd,  and  tmioatruat- 
»il,  ■moL,  in  actual  lntelli{cen<w,  >u  »A- 
*«nn  of  ito  i^ari  i  and  dsetnad  Mob 
uw  cooonMion  aa  a  buoa  too  long 
wilUield  to  demand  gratitudo  in  r«- 
lurn.  Il  wa*  •  eoDqa«r*d  oountrj 
that  n«*«r  cunfeiaad  defeal ;  wkiU  liio 
of  hi*  auQcaee, 
lowardi  hie  fi»fk 
I  ihmtuhi  upnn  Un, 
BUT  ihaatht  tli«l  th*  lOMutdarliia  an* 
h««  Mtiu  •tar  burat  loin  a  blaMk 
Tlw  luttan  ibould  hart  bxn  Incorpo- 
ntfd  with  EnglaBd  bwrl  tnd  •euJ  « 
one*  t  (h*r«  wu  do  othv  oowm  I* 
toHow  I  aqul  law*  and  Mfual  righto 
voald  hato  etifmdartd  a^iial  lo^ljr 
and  ir<ii><l  faith. 

"  Tba  KtMr*iM«M  wfr*  Mvar  aqiMl. 
CooDt  I  Vb»  allmiaww  w  %mm 

"  Th*  alliftaBM  i«  ftmii^"  taUr* 
npud  ha,  iinillng  1  "  u  aWr  tg  iW 
prMalhM(d.~ 

"  ttul  tbr  Celt  Mear  did  ton  thw 
Saion,"  taid  1,  inatlcnliia  to  hit  tiif- 
nwr  rviaark,  whoa*  ipirit  I  knew  loo 
well  to  dream  of  pnntradiirtinjf )  "  aii4 
whan  m  ftm  mutnant*  ainor,  t  apwhw  of 
tbr  anduranM  of  the  pcnnlaa  I  aUwdil 
not  to  politioal,  bat  aooial  WTib.  TiM 
IMeeriy  that  mat  not  bwmnllBM  t» 
rwliaiT,  nor  ijaipath;  ts  wutli  it  |  tfaa 
want,  duaate,  aud  wntchednca*,  «ar« 
toflarii^  iMMalk  th*  •]••  «f  ibair  awn 
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countrymen — the  sons  of  the  soiU  the 
descendants  of  their  own  ancient  fa- 
milies— who  preferred  denouncing  the 
crueltj  of  Knglandy  to  making  one 
bold  or  generous  effort  to  help  the 
poor." 

"  The  landlords  of  Ireland  had  a 
happy  destiny  when  they  chanced  upon 
that  island/'  said  the 'count  sternly. 
*'  In  France  they  would  scarce  have 
met  so  much  indulgence.*' 

"  NofparbUur  said  De  Bourqueny, 
the  '<  Communistes"  are  speedy  law- 
makers* and  the  executive  is  as  active 
as  the  letpslative  body." 

**  We  have  our '  Communistes'  too," 
said  I»  "sorry  am  I  to  confess  it.  There 
are  parts  of  the  country  where  life  has 
not  an  hour's  purchase.  These  fearful 
crimes,  published  throughout  Europe* 
are  sources  of  shame  and  humiliation 
to  many  who  would  be  proud  of  their 
country." 

"  And  are  those  stories  we  read  in 
newspapers,  are  they  true?"  said  De 
Bouraueny. 

"  Unhappily,  they  are  too  true. 
There  is  much  to  say  in  palliation  of 
resistance  to  laws,  which  often  seem 
arbitrary,  and  are  always  severe  ;  but 
nothing  can  excuse  the  bloodthirsty 
spirit  that  deems  murder  the  recom- 
pense of  any  wrong,  real  or  imagi- 
nary." 

"  There  is  a  point  I  never  could  un- 
derstand," said  Dc  Bourqueny,  "  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  any  one  attempt  to 
explain.  Whv  are  these  people,  who 
aecm  so  sangumary  and  revengeful  at 
home,  abroad,  so  totally  the  oppoitite  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  air  of  Ireland 
that  converts  the  gay,  dashing  fellow, 
we  know  him  here,  into  that  barbarous 
monster,  who  shoots  a  man  as  he 
would  a  mad  dog  ?" 

•'  Nor  will  you  ever  understand  it, 
my  dear  Colonel,"  said  the  Count,  "'till 
you  know  something  of  Irish  charac- 
ter— the  strangest  human  compound 
that  ever  was  formed — so  full  of  seem- 
ing contradictions,  and  yet  so  perfectly 
harmonious." 

"  Do  your  novellists  instruct  one  on 
this  head  ?'* 

"  I  fear  not  much,*'  said  I,  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed. 

"  Say  rather  not  at  all,"  interposed 
the  Count.  **  Never  was  there  a  land 
which  has  so  little  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  its  chroniclers— never  was  a 
country  lo  defamed  by  its  detcribert.*' 


*'  Come,  come,  Coontf "  Mid  I»  **  jm 
surely  forget  one,  whotegractfol  tCorict 
of  her  country  have  done  greftt  and 
good  service  to  its  canie — ^wiioee  por- 
traiture of  character  is  benntiftillT  trae 
and  correct,  and  who  has  inveated  even 
the  quiet  monotony  of  life  in  the  nud- 
die  classes  of  society,  with  the  atrongwt 
interest,  and  elicited  the  traita  of  a 
people  by  touches  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful.*' 

**  The  authoress  yon  alloda  to  has 
done  all  thiii,  and  more.  She  has  newp 
while  depicting  her  coontryman,  da* 
scended  to  any  uidne  flattery  of  his 
high  qualities,  still  leu  detracted  from 
his  real  merits  for  the  sake  of  9&tdL 
No  monsters  of  crime  or  virtne  have 
flowed  from  her  pen — content  to  paiiC 
from  the  life,  she  presents  the  portrait 
without  exaggeration  of  any  kind. 
They  who  value  moving  and  ezeiti^ 
events,  or  incidents  of  highly  wiumht 
power,  may  deem  these  ^Uiinffs  tames 
but  the  truthful  will  live  when  thsas 
wild  excrescences  of  exabcrant  fracy 
have  withered  to  decay.  I  nercr 
meant  to  include  her  in  ny  esn* 
sure.  What  I  would  coadenn  b  ths 
habit  of  your  writers  to  saiae  en 
certain  traits—small  and  insipiifirart 
frequently — and  by  these  endeavoor  to 
convey  a  portraiture  of  the  people. 
The  same  spirit  of  eonqneat  taal 
brought  the  adventurer  over  to  Irrhnd 
to  burn,  and  slay,  and  enact  fBrfcitare 
of  the  soil,  has  made  hu  anocssaor,  ths 
Anglo- Hibernian,  derive  1^  proflc  ef 
the  people,  by  exhibitiag 


false  ana  unnatural  light.     The  vvy 

same  tyranny  is  as  con^wcuowa  in  ths 

one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  Irishman 

was  the  Helot,  whose 

should  amuse  the  pampered 

of  his  ruler^hls  buffoonery  wai  the 

stock  in  trade  of  every  ftree  writer^ 

his  blundering  wit,  the  staple  of  eseii 

jest  against  him.    ExpreasioM,  wUca 

caught  their  character  and  ibcfi^gfram 

being  the  transcripts  of  thoi^ght^fa  Us 

own  native  laiwiu^;e^ 

for  their  absurdity ;  r 

of  his  nature  made 

him. 

'« How  little  do  thej 
and  its  people  who  regard  tha 
current  of  native  drollery  and  hi 
as  the  basis  of  the  natioH  ~ 
No   people   of   Enropa  han 
strong:Iy  marked  tetnai  af 
choly  in 
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Irikh.  It  is  tb«  charactvrifktic  of  their 
natiuiiAl  litrraturc,  of  their  luusict  uf 
all  their  tratlitiuns :  th«ir  gesturctt 
thrir  itliiJiii.i,  tht*ir  UAAf^en,  all  bftraj 
thin.  Hut  it  suited  wtll  the  iiuiolpiit 
I»ri(io  t)t'  the  onur(uorory  that  ihr%j  ithoiild 
aiiiu^e  him  at  the  feaAt,  whom  hv  had 
vuii<)ui>he<i  in  the  ficKl.  The  jest 
H  hieh  hrtiUe  in  hitterneHS  frota  a  aor- 
roniii)^'  heart,  wan  receiveil  as  the 
inirtliful  (iflferiiij^  of  one  who  felt  no 
bhatne  in  his  de^Tadation.  What  other 
iuipresitionh  have  Tour  dramatiAts  or 
tale  writers  ever  eonveved  than  this  ; 
and  even  \ihen  thev  have  endearoured 

m 

ti>  clothe  nohle  Aontinientsand  honour- 
ahle  feelin^A  in  the  dre.i»  of  national 
idiuni,  what  has  heen  the  result — has 
the  sneer  or  the  scuft'  been  less  'i  Sir 
LuciuH  O'Tri^er  was  intended  by 
Shi-ridan  to  represent  a  man  of  high 
and  honourable  motives — bii  |>eculi» 
aritien,  sueh  as  they  were»  dwelt  on  to 
elicit  n  fa\ourahle  impression  of  his 
frankness  and  can<lour  ;  and  even  hii 
pajisii»n  for  duelling  <  the  most  repre- 
henvibK-  (rait  about  him;  was  )»ainted 
niiire  a^  the  >iee  of  an  age  than  of  a 
people.  Vet,  how  is  he  invariabW  re- 
presented, and  how  would  anjr  devia* 
titin  from  Nueh  a  standard  be  received 
bv  tlie  public  .'  The  jK^ltroon  Acrest 
the  wrrtrlK'<l  mixture  Mi  insufferable 
conceit  and  cowardice,  is  less  the  BafTo 
(if  thr  piefv  than  the  Irish  gentleman. 
An  r.n>:li>h  litandartl  was  set  up^  to 
whirli  f\er\  thing  mu^t  conform  in 
inoraU,  in  manners,  and  in  taste  ;  e\crjr 
de\i;iti<in  iVum  which  was  stigmatized 
as  lri<«h,  and  being  Irish,  as  vulgar. 
The  iiati\e  eliMjuence  of  her  speakers 
wa»  pronounced  l>umba<«t — the  glowing 
imau'iiiations  and  teeming  fancies  of 
her  iirator:*  were  a  jest  and  a  jibe  among 
her  mure  cold-t* nii^ered  neighbours; 
all  thi.H  one  might  forgive  «)r  forget,  but 
ho%»  pArdon  the  wholesale  calumny  that 
hi-M  a  whole  people  up  to  scorn — that 
ci'ulii  tin*l  nil  other  features  to  describe 
in  a  nation,  than  the  reckless  merri- 
mint,  uhiih  niomentarv  excitement 
thn-H  ii|>(KTniost,aA  the  \ulcano flashes 
in  fittul  ttrilli.iiuy,  while  the  thunders 
art  pn-pariiikf  thfir  i»urk  of  desolation 
hvuiutli.  ^Ul  )i  uaa  e\er  the  nature 
of  t)..it  wit.  Mj  emimiitlv  Irish  in  cha- 
rac!'  r.  It  wa.«  thi*  sardoni**  >pirit  of 
a  ni.»u  urtstling  with  his  ilUfortune* 
arp]  'iAnrik:  to  jt-tt  when  any  other 
wi*ul<i  h.ivc  grie\cd  in  silence.  The 
ready  reply,  thf  e\er  prvsvnt  rvpartet 


luul  its  sourr«-  in  a  mind  long  conver- 
sant with  its  own  thoughts,  and  a  fancy 
soaring  '  above  every  ill  victorious.* 
These  were  the  stores  your  writers 
drew  upon,  when  they  gave  the  Irish- 
man to  the  world  as  the  bulfmm  of  the 
novel  and  the  drama.  In  the  same 
way,  they  could  see  nothing  in  the  sud- 
den and  violent  outbreaks  of  his  pas- 
sion than  the  fitful  vehemence  of  the 
savage.  They  would  not  watt  to  con- 
sider tlie  man  in  hiii  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, in  his  iirnorance  and  want— 
unfriendtnl,  unheeded,  |»ained  with 
real,  maddened  with  supposed  wrongs ; 
his  exiwrience  of  the  world  suggesting 
distrust  and  oppression,  and  hu  tradi- 
tions all  telling  of  a  time  when  bis  fore* 
fathers  were  the  owners  of  that  soil 
he  now  tilled  as  a  serf.  They  would 
not  stoop  to  know  or  think  of  these 
things;  they  were  satisfie<l  with  the 
straws  that  marked  the  course  of  the 
stream,  they  never  cared  for  the  depth 
of  the  current  that  ran  beneath. 

''  Hut  stranger  than  all  this,  no  no* 
vellist  has  thought  of  Ireland  as  a 
theme  for  historical  story,  yet  what 
land  has  expenence«l  such  an  eventful 
history  'i  where  have  such  elements 
entered  cm  Mc^ne  so  well  contrasted,  so 
strongly  marked  in  every  feature  of 
difference?  The  native  rrincearoonff 
his  followers,  the  stranger  Baron  with 
his  retainers,  the  Anglo- Irish  exaoge- 
rating  in  his  person  every  vice  of  either; 
the  ('elt  and  the  Norman,  the  I  Vies  t 
and  the  Laic,  the  craAy  statesman,  and 
the  doughty  warrior,  were  all  there* 
amid  a  chaos  of  crumbling  civilization, 
and  the  foundations  of  a  new  order 
of  things— scenery,  story,  costume* 
strange  usages,  every  tiling,  in  fact* 
that  can  contribute  to  embellish  fic- 
tion, and  make  the  task  of  the  novel- 
list  as  instructive  9A  amusing  ;  and  yet 
these  stores  lie  neglected  and  forgotten* 
while  men  tax  their  ingenuity  to  frama 
events,  and  their  imaginations  to  con- 
ceive characters. 

*'  There  have  been  writers  of  latter 
years,  whose  vigorous  portraiture  of 
native  character,  so  far  as  I  have  read* 
seem  true  and  faithful ;  hut  with  them 
the  parti zan  has  often  had  the  mastery 
above  the  novellist ;  and  though,  {icr- 
luipi,  1  might  agree  with  many  of  the 
opinions  a<lvanced,  I  never  could  con- 
sent to  their  introduction  in  situations 
to  which  they  were  unsuited.  1  speak 
of  thetei  of  coortei  with  difildcoce  \ 
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indeed,  my  acquainUnce  with  to  muoh 
of  Englisli  literature  as  bore  reference 
to  Ireland,  ended  with  the  life  of  a 
dear  friend  and  brother  officer,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Champ-Aubert. 
Poor  fellow  I  he  was  happy  in  bo  much 
aa  he  never  witnessed  Fontainebleau  or 
Waterloo." 

The  old  Count,  whose  excitement 
had  sustained  him  hitherto,  and  sup- 
plied strength  for  an  effort  above  hit 
natural  forces,  now  sank  back  in  his 
chair  wearied  and  exhausted. 

**  Colonel,'*  said  he,  after  a  pausa 
which  we  felt  no  inclination  to  break  | 
"  and  you,  my  young  countryman,  may 
I  ask  your  pardon  for  this  piece  of  an 
old  man's  garrulity.  You  yourself 
are  however  to  blame ;  you  started  a 
topic  which  for  years  past  has  lain 
entombed  in  my  heart,  and  is  associated, 
in  one  respect,  with  the  very  happiest 
hours  of  my  life.  I  alluded  a  few 
moments  since  to  a  comrade,  the 
Colonel  Derinzy — he  was  my  aid-de^ 
camp  for  some  years  ;  and  we  amused 
ourselves,  in  tne  dulness  of  garrison 
life  «nd  fortress  duty,  by  compiling  a 
number  of  stories.  Of  some,  history, 
of  others,  memory,  and  of  others  again, 
mere  fancy  supplied  the  material.  Poor 
performances  they  were,  but  they 
amusetl  hoqrs  that  would  otherwisa 
have  hung  heavily  on  our  hands,  be- 
sides that  they  formed  one  last  link  to 
the  land  of  our  birth.  The  history 
of  their  composition  mi^ht,  perhaps, 
have  more  interest  than  any  thing  in 
the  fictions  themselves.  Many  a  scene 
was  written  under  cirouinstoiices,  and 
in  places,  sufficiently  strange  and  re- 
mote to  excite  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment :  some  on  the  eve  of  a  battle- 
some  at  the  outposts,  when  a  threat- 
ened attack  could  not  damp  our  ardour 
respecting  a  favourite  character.  One 
whole  tale  was  written  during  tht 
Siege  of  Dantzic — another  was  finish- 
ed beneath  the  walls  of  the  Cremlin« 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  circum- 
stances gave  any  colouring  to  the 
stories  in  their  course  ;  I  should  per- 
haps sav  not ;  at  least,  we  felt  at  tht 
time  of  writing  as  though  we  were 
still  in  the  Green  Isle,  and  treading 
the  very  hills  and  valleys  ue  were  de- 
scribing.*' 

**  And  what  became  of  them.  Count 
»-tbey  were  not  I'jst  I  hope '/" 

"  No :  the  havrcsack  tluit  once  held 
-them  in  my  baggage-  train  contains  thtiu 


still.  I  looked  ovar  tham  «  frw  6aj$ 
since,  but  the  ink  haa  faded  and  m} 
eyesight  too,  and  lo  I  oould  not  da- 
cypher  the  lines  as  I  wiabad.  Tha 
oompanioL  of  my  labours,  however, 
is  gone,  and  I  confeaty  old  ai  I  am,  tba 
signt  of  them  made  my  heart  keaiy 
the  whole  day  aflter.*' 

I  have  now,  my  dear  raadar*  pre- 
sented you  with  the  aubatance  of  a 
conversation  which  if  nnhappily  too 
prolix,  my  only  apology  is  the  intereil 
I  felt  in  it  at  the  time.  A  word  roore, 
and  I  have  done.  Tha  pleasure  I 
felt  in  the  old  count's  society,  inclined 
me  to  dela^  my  departure  for  above  a 
week,  durmg  which  I  spent  aeveral 
hoars  of  each  day  with  him.  Tlie 
last  evening  of  my  stay,  when  I  went 
to  take  my  leave  of  him,  he  preaentcd 
me  with  the  havresack  coataimng  1m 
MSS.  as  a  souvenir  of  his  regar£ 

*^  At  my  am,**  sud  he  smilinff,  '*oae 
cannot  afford  long  time  to  form  a 
firiendship.  Short  as  our  intimacj  has 
been,  I  have  seen  enough  to  like  ia 
you.  These  old  papers  wUI  amosa 
some  leisure  hours  at  one  day  or  other  | 
and  if  ever  yon  deem  th^m  worthy  to 
see  the  light,  I  have  onlv  to  bargaUp 
that  it  shall  not  be,  until  my  eyes  are 
closed  to  it  for  ever,** 

Such  is  my  last  Confession,  and  sudi 
the  source  of  a  series  of  stories,  tha 
first  of  which  I  purpose  preseotiiig  to 
vou  in  the  ensuinsr  nomber  cuf  this 
Magazine,  when  I  uiall  ask  your  \aaA 
indulgence  for 

THK   NEVILLES  OF  aAmUTSTOWV, 
AlUcttf  I7SQ. 

The  first  part  b  entirely  ia  Derinay^ 
writing,  the  latter  chapters  bear  tti 
impress  of  O'Mahon's. 

One  word  more.  It  ia  a  aninawbal 
common  practice  In  onr  day^-and  ooa 
from  whose  sin  I  eannoC  ■Itogethis 
exonerate  rnvself— Ibr  writers  to  ha 
the  sole  authors  of  worka  o#  wUeh 
they  announce  themselves  the  adtoorai 
Such,  I  beg  distinctly  and  aiplieitly 
to  state,  is  uot  the  ease  haiw  i  and  It 
is  only  because  the  piatnva  la  aol  yal 
befbre  the  world,  that  I  hava  a 
assure  them  that  my  weak  and 
bling  hand  could  nsvc 
the  broad  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish 
life  which  these  fiethna  aihibit  i 
with  this  assurance  1 
myself,  gratefoUy  T0«r% 

Tis«lMrit|ll«fSiiM4lb 
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